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FLAKOH^  jAum  Kosnraoir,  of  Fmndi  de- 
scent, born  in  London  Feb.  ij,  1 79<5 ;  mtvhi  Konga 
Croix  Purauivant  of  Artn»  ii>54.  and  tsomerset 
lit  raid  i>66  ;  died  in  London,  May  30,  i88ow 
Mr.  ria(Kii<'s  many  dram  an  and  extravaganzas 
do  Hilt  (.all  fur  notice  in  these  pages ;  but  he 
require*  mention  as  the  antbor  of  the  librettos 
of '  Maid  Marian,  or  th«  HuntrsM  of  UariiogCDrd, 
•n  'ffistmrieal  Opera,'  forlHiIiop  (OoTetitGKrden, 
l>ec.  3,  182 J),  aii.l  •  Oberon,  or  The  Elf-King's 
Oath»  a  Komantic  and  Fairy  Opera,'  for  Weber 
(OomI  Garden,  April  12,  1826).  In  1838  he 
&lao  wrote fiT  .'Vlrsxrs.  Cliaiipoll  a  lilm  tto  founded 
on  the  Siege  ol  (Jalaia  by  Edward  III.,  with  a 
fiew  to  its  bdmg  set  by  MendelsHohn.  Mendels- 
Mbn  liow«iTW  WM  not  satisfied  with  the  book, 
and  H  was  nltiinately  transferred  to  Mr.  Henry 
Smart,  Ijy  wlmni  a  large  portion  was  coiu|i(>*wi. 
The  oorrcspondenca  between  Mendelwohn  and 
Plaaeb^  waj  be  read  in  the  AutoUography  of 
the  latter  (1873  ;  chap.  21).  [G.] 

PULNQUETTE,  Kobekt,  bom  in  Paris, 
July  31,  T850 ;  passed  rajii'lly  through  the 
C<  ■n'-«_Tvati>lr<_',  and  first  ajiprari  d  as  a  C'l'uposi-r 
ut  i»L>ugii  and  chuniiUDettefl  for  the  Caf^-concerte. 
Encouragcil  by  the  popularity  eooorded  to  the 
l/old  rhvihm  and  Hli-litly  vulgar  melody  of  these 
songs,  he  rose  to  n|)eretta», — 'Valet  de  cour,' 
'  Le  Scrmt'Dt  de  Mine.  Gr^igobe,'  and  '  Taillc 
d'avoine.*    The  decided  progress  evinced  by  this 
last  piece  was  oonlinned  by  '  I<ee  Clochee  de 
Oonieville.'  a  3  ai.t  oprrtlta.  prudiuM  cl  with  im- 
mfmao  success  at  the  fuUes  dramatiquee  on 
April  19,  1877,  adapted  to  the  English  stage  by 
Karnie  and  U<  ece,  and  brought  out  at  the  Folly 
Theatre,  London,  Feb.  23,  1S7S,  with  equally 
eXtrMrdiutfy  good  fortune.     Planquctte  has 
inince  composed  and  pulilishi-d  '  Le  Chevalier 
riaston,'  1  act  (Mwute  tarlu,  lYb.  8,  1879^  and 
•  Lee  Voltigeurs  de  la  32me.'  3  acta  (Theatre 
do  Im  HeaeiaBMoe,  Jan.  7,  1880).   It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  he  wlU  aim  higher  than  he  hai 


UCherlo  done,  and  add  Teioement  to  lib  tin* 

doubted  gift  of  mclo<1y.  [G.C.] 

PLANTADE,  Chablbs  Hxyju.  bom  at  Poa- 
toiie,  Oct  14.  1764 ;  was  admitted  at  8  to  the 

school  of  the  king's  •  Passes  de  la  musique,'  where 
he  learned  einging  and  the  ceUo.  On  leaving  this 
be  studied  oonposition  with  Honors  Langl^  (bom 
at  Monaco,  1741,  died  at  VillKr.-t  le  Bol,  i'*o7\  a 
popul.'ir  siii^^injj'-iua.stfT,  the piauufurtc  witli  Hull- 
mandel(bomatStraHjjliurg,i75i,  died  in  London, 
i8a3),a&«ixoeUent  teacher,  and  the  harp,  then  a 
frdiionabte  imtroment,  from  Fetrinl  (bom  in 
1744,  died  In  Parirt,  18 19).  Haviny^  started  as  a 
teacher  of  singing  and  the  harp,  he  published  a 
nonber  of  romanoea,  tatd  noetutnee  rar  a  vdoes, 
the  sxicccBS  of  which  procured  him  admission  to  the 
titage,  for  at  tliat  time  the  cum{>ofler  of'Te  biea 
aimer,  O  ma  ehbre  Z-'lie,'  or  some  such  simple 
melotly,  was  rr>n.Hid«  r<  d  perfei  tly  cnmpetent  to 
write  an  opera.  iktw»jen  1791  and  1815  Plan- 
tade  produced  a  dozen  or  so  dramatic  works, 
three  of  which,  *  Palma,  ou  le  voyage  en  Gri:ce,' 
2  acts  (1798),  '  Zoe,  ou  la  pauvre  jietite'  (1800), 
and  'lAi  M.ari  d<-  circonstance '  i  act  eaeh, 

were  engraved.  The  whole  of  this  tluent  but  in* 
sipid  music  hae  disappeared.  His  AameroaB 
sacred  compoRtttons  are  also  fori^'ottcn  ;  o«t  of 
about  a  dozen  iiias^atia,  the  '  JNlessu  do  liequiem' 
alone  was  puMislu^J,  but  the  Conservatoire  luia 
the  MS.  of  a  'Te  Deum '  (1807),  several  motets, 
and  5  masses.  From  theee  ecorea  it  is  evident 
that  with  an  abundance  of  easy-tlowing  melody, 
Plaatade  had  neither  force  nor  oriipnality.  Ue 
had  a  great  repotation  as  a  teaeher,  was  a 
polisheil  man  of  tlie  world,  and  a  witty  and  Vri! 
iiant  talker.  Queeit  iiurtuuke,  whu  had  h  anted 
singing  from  him,  procured  his  appointment,  as 
Maitre  de  Chai>elle  to  her  husband,  and  also  a?* 
protussor  at  the  Conservatoire  ( 1 7y9)-  Ho  gavtj  u p 
his  class  in  1807,  but  resumed  it  in  1 815;  wasdi»> 
missed  on  April  i,  1816,  reinstated  Jan.  1, 1818, 
and  finally  retired  in  I8a8.  Ha  was  deeonted 
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with  the  Lr^^'on  of  Honour  hy  Lou's  XVIII, 
in  1814.  11  is  best  piinil  was  the  celebnted 
Mme.  Cinti-Damoreaii.  H»  died  in  Pari*. Deo.  18. 

1859,  leaving  two  eons,  one  of  whom,  Chables 
FBAN90I8, — bora  in  Paris  April  14,  1787,  died 

JIarch  15,  1870, — couij)osed  uiinutrous  chansons 
and  cQAtuoauettes,  wue  of  which  have  ^»^t-n 
popuUr.  J 

PLAYFORD,  JoHH,  stationer,  boolodler.  mu- 
Mcaeller  and  {nililishor,  is  commonly  said  to  have 
been  bom  in  161^.  lie  was  really  bom  in  1623, 
as  is  evidenced  by  portraits  taken  at  various 
dftm  on  wbioh  hb  ego  is  Mated.  He  ouried  on 
bwrfiMM  'ftt  bto  ihop  in  tiie  lunar  Temple,  near 
the  CTiun-h  door/  In  middle  life,  probably  from 
about  1663  to  1679,  he  had  a  house  at  Islington, 
where  his  wife  kept  a  ladies*  school,  and  after- 
wards, fr  mi  1680,  resided  '  in  AruntU-l  Street, 
near  the  Thames  aide,  over  against  the  Cicor^'c.' 
Uis  fint  moaioal  publications  were  it»ued  in 
1653,  and  oomprised  Hilton's  'Catch  that  catch 
can,' '  Select  Musical!  Ayres  and  Dialogues,*  and 
•Musick's  Ilccrention  on  tho  Lyra  Violl.'  On 
Oct.  2^  i^Sit  he  was  chosen  clu-k  of  the  Tem- 
ple Church.  In  1654  he  publiehed  Us  *Breefe 
Introduction  to  the  Sk'll  >f  Muitick  for  Song  and 
Yiall.'  Of  that  imjires^ion.  but  one  copy  is  now 
known,  which  was  for  many  yean  in  the  posses* 
eion  of  the  late  Dr.  Rimlmiill,  and  produced  10 
guineas  at  the  Bale  of  his  library  in  1S77.  In 
1655  Playford  published  an  enlarged  edition  of 
il,  which  long  paeeed  aa  the  firel.  It  is  divided 
into  two  book^  the  flret  omtainln^  tiie  priociples 

of  music,  with  directions  for  singing  ami  playing 
the  viol ;  the  second  the  art  of  oomi>uHing  music 
in  parta,  by  Dr.  Campion,  with  additions  by 
Chri>-»njrh'  r  Pvmp^on  The  book  acrjulred  great 
poj  uuy  ,  in  1730  it  reached  its  19th  wlition, 
indtjpendent  of  at  least  six  intermediate  unnum- 
bered editions.  Tliere  are  variations  both  of  the 
text  and  niHteal  ezafnples,  frequently  extensive 
and  iini<ortaiit,  in  every  eJili  u  In  the  loth edi- 
tion, 1 685,  Campion's  tract  was  replaced  by  '  A 
brief  Intradoetion to  the  ArtofDeeeaat,or  compos- 
ing Music  in  parts,'  witl  o-it  n-ithor's  Tir»nu\  which 
in  subsequent  editions  appeared  with  ouasiderable 
additions,  by  Ilt-nry  Purcell.  The  jUi  edition 
contained,  in  addition  to  the  other  matt<*r,  'The 
Order  of  performing  the  Cathedral  S«3rvicc, '  which 
was  continued,  with  a  few  esoeptions,  in  the 
later  editiona.  Five  different  portraits  of  the  au- 
tbor,  taken  at  'various  periods  of  bis  life,  ooenr  in 

the aerersl  editions.  In  1667  Playfonl  repiil>lishe<l 
Hilton's  'Catch  that  catch  can,'  with  extensive 
additions  and  the  second  title  of  *11ie  Maacal 
Companii'u,'  and  a  second  p.art  containing  '  Dia- 
logues. Glees,  Ayres,  and  Bollails,  etc. ' ;  and  in 
1071  iHoed  another  edition,  with  further  addi- 
tion%  under  the  second  title  only.  Some  com- 
petitions by  Playford  himself  are  included  in  this 
work.  In  1671  be  edited  ' Psalms  and  Hymns 
in  solemn  musick  of  four  parts  on  the  Coiumun 
Tanee  to  the  Fisalins in  uetare;  need  In  Parish 
<  'Ii m  hi  '  ;  and  a  few  years  later,  'The  Whole 
lk>ok  ol  Psalms,  with  the  ....  Tunes ....  in 
three  partly' wbieh  pawed  thioi^ghBMiiyadHSoM. 


In  1673  he  took  pjvrt  in  tho  Salmon  and  Lock 
controversy,  V>y  Riliir<;*hiiig  a  letter  u>  the  former, 
*by  way  of  Confutation  of  his  Essay,  etc.,'  which 
was  printed  with  Ixtck's  'Present  Pmctlce  nf 
Musick  Vindicated.'  The  style  of  writuig  in  ihls 
letter  contrasts  very  favourably  with  the  writings 
of  {Salmon  and  Lock.  In  place  of  abuse  we  bave 
quiet  argument  and  dear  dsmooetratum  of  tbe 

superiority  <if  tlie  aecejited  nofati-^n.  Playford 
publii>ht-d  the  ^^^reater  part  of  the  music  pnxiuml 
in  his  day,  K-sidea  refwints  of  earlier  worlcs.  His 
last  piiblicaliun  appears  to  have  been  the  5th  book 
of  '  Choice  Ayres  and  Dialogues,'  published  in 
1684-5,  preface     which  he  says  that  age 

and  infinniiy  oompel  him  to  leave  his  business  to 
bia  eon  and  Oarr,  tlie  publisher's  son.  He  died 
in  1693  or  94.  In  his  will  unade  in  i6s6,  pmv.d 
Aug.  14,  1694)  he  expresses  fear  that  owing  to 
'leasee  Mid  eroeeae  *  lA  eetete  will  disappoint  the 
cxfwtations  of  thosi^  who  succeed  him.  His 
burial  place  h.aa  eluded  all  inquiry.  [See  MCSIO- 
PRIXTING,  v.d  ii.  p.  435.] 

Uekkt,  his  second,  but  eldest  surviving  son, 
bora  May  f,  baptised  May  14.  1657,  hiwl  for 
gikdfathers  Henry  Lawes  and  Henry  Plavford. 
Ue  succeeded  to  bia  father's  businow  in  i6S^  in 
partnership  with  Robert,  son  of  John  Omt,  mndo 
publisher  at  the  MiMli'  Temple  Gate,  and  one 
of  the  King's  band  of  mut<ic.  Their  first  publica- 
tion was  '  The  Theater  of  M  usic, '  1 685.  After  a 
few  years  Henry  Playford  removed  to  the  Tem- 
ple Change,  Fleet  Strt-et,  aud  carried  on  butinesa 
alone.  In  169S  he  advertised  a  lottery  of  music 
books.  He  publiabed  eevenl  imponant  mndoal 
works,  among  wbidi  were  Pnroell's  'Ten  Sonalaa,* 
and  'Te  Deum  and  Jubilate  fur  St.  Ce<.  ilia's  day,' 
1697;  'Orpheus  Britannicus,'  1698-1703;  and 
Blow's  '  Ode  on  Uie  Death  of  Piiniell»'  1696.  and 
'Amplnon  Anglicus,'  1700.  In  1703  he  issued 
propotsahi  fur  publishing  monthly  c«)llect.iuna  of 
songs  and  instrumental  music  hy  an  annual  sub- 
scription of  one  guinea.  He  resided  in  his  father's 
house  in  Arondel  Street,  and  is  supposed  to  have 
die<l  aliout  tjiOg  bot  tlw  pnciM  oaldoawMt  be 
ascertained. 

JOBV,  the  youngest  ebOd  of  Jobn  Playford, 
baptized  at  Islington  Oct.  6,  i6f>5,  was  a  ]<rinter 
of  muKic.  About  16^1  he  eutered  inu>  busine» 
with  Anne,  widow  of  William  Ciodbid,  of  Little 
Britain,  and  with  her,  and  afterwards  alone, 
printed  several  of  the  puMicatii)iis  of  hia  fivtlier. 
He  died  early  in  1686.  An  elegy  on  his  death, 
by  Nahum  Tate,  with  musio  hy  Henry  Piucell^ 
w  as  pubiiabed  in  1687.  t^.H.H.] 

PLEASANTS,  Thomas,  bora  1648.  b-  came 
about  1676  organist  and  roaster  of  the  choristers 
of  Norwich  Cathedral.  He  died  Aug  5.  1689, 
and  was  luiried  in  the  oathednd.  [W.H.H.j 

PLEY  EL.  IflNAZ  JosBPH,  a  most  prolific  instru- 
mental composer,  bom  June  1,  175 7,  the  24th 
child  of  tlio  village  Bch<x->lina.sier  at  KupiK.'r8thal 
in  Lower  Aastria  Hia  musical  talent  showed 
itfldf  early.  He  learnt  to  play  tbe  davier  and 
violin  in  Vienna,  the  ftmur  from  Van  Hal,  or 
Wanhall,  and  found  a  patron  in  the  then  Count 
Svdodj,  wbo  pot  bim  under  Uaydn,  m  »  pnpit 
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k«an|KMltian«  iai774.  After  wmainiag  several 

Tw?  with  Hartln  lie  went  to  Ttnly,  where  he 
foilj  imbibed  the  taate  of  the  italian  opera,  and 
mi  in  ^itercourBe  with  the  best  singers  and 
amposers.  In  1783  he  was  called  to  Straaaburg 
u  Capellmeister  to  the  cathedral.  In  1 791  he 
was  iuvittni  to  I>ondon  to  take  the  control  of  tho 
Pk<rfeHi<Hial  Conoerti  of  tinb  followiog  aeaaon. 
lewM  probably  not  mwaiv  of  the  fiwt  tilst  his 
■ppointment  was  a  Wow  aimed  at  Salomon,  and 
he  would  be  in  oompetitioa  with  Uaydn. 
Tim  blow,  however,  missed  its  aioL  Pley«t  on- 
ducted  his  first  Prof  -isianal  Concert  Feb.  13, 
179}.  Haydn  wa^j  {jreseut,  and  ihts  prugramiue 
omtained  3  symphonies,  by  Haydn,  Mosart, 
ad  Pleyel  himself  (compooed  expressly  for  the 
owert).  On  May  14  he  took  his  benefit.  The 
tiiii  waa  a  sati>f.tctory  one,  both  in  an  artistic 
aad  a  pecuniary  point  of  view.  On  bis  return 
ts  Fnaoo  ho  vmaA  himself  denoiiiwed  m  an 
ecwjnv  tn  the  Republic,  and  wa>i  forced  to  fly. 
He  kuccctided  in  clearing  himself  from  the  charge, 
*Dd  at  length  settled  in  Parft  M  ft  mvuic'seller. 
In  1800  tlif  mn«-i'"!an'<  of  the  opera  proj>o.sefl  to 
pcrfcMrm  Haydn's  '  Creation,'  and  Plcjcl  w.i« 
■elected  to  arrange  th«t  Havdn  should  himself 
oonduct  the  performance,  tie  got  as  far  as 
Dwsden  on  the  road  to  Vienna,  but  all  the  in- 
fluence of  Haydn  and  Artaria  f  I'l  il  to  ohtivin 
*  PMs  for  him  any  further,  and  the  direction 
of  the  peribrmaoM  oame  finally  into  the  hands 
C'f  StelW'lt.  The  evening  of  the  concert — 3  Ni- 
V680,  or  Dec.  34,  1800 — was  a  memorable  one. 
*h>oe  on  his  road  to  the  opera  house,  in  the  Rue 
Nicaise,  Bonaparte  nearly  met  his  death  from  an 
Wtmal  machine.  Pleyel  was  the  first  to  publish 
tlie  complete  collectioa  of  Haydn's  quartets 
(except  the  three  laat»  of  which  two  had  not  then 
liwn  prtnted.  aad  the  third  was  not  composed 
till  Boino  time  afterwards).  TL-  o  Htion,  in  sepa- 
^te  parts  only,  has  a  portrait  of  Uaydn  by 
]>wQs  after  Guflrin,  ndb  dedlnfted  tottieFint 
Consul.  It  was  followed  by  30  quartets  and  5 
»)Tiiphoniea  in  score.  In  1807  Pleyel  founded 
^e  pianoforte  factory  which  has  since  become  so 
«^y  celebrated.  I  S«e  PUTBE.  4  Co.]  He  died 
««.  14,  1831. 

Haydn  considered  Pleyel  as  his  dearest  and 
efficient  pupil.    He  writes  from  London: 
l^we  Us  smral  (Dec.  33.  1791),  Pleyel  has 
'**0  so  m<tdtj«<t  to  me  that  my  old  afTc^tiun  has 
revived :  we  are  often  together,  and  it  does  bim 
hooonr  to  iad  that  he  knows  the  worth  of  his 
oW  father.    We  sliall  i  n*h  take  our  share  of 
•ucctvHs,  and  go  home  tatisfied,'    i'leyel  dedicated 
^  Haydn  hia  opera  a,  six  quartets  '  in  segno  di 
P«P*tua  pratitiidine.'    When  Pleyel's  first  six 
•^'hig  quartets,  dedicated  to  his  patron,  Count 
**<"»laus  Erdody,  appejired  in  Vienna,  Mozart 
viete  to  his  fiithcr  (April  34,  1784):  'Home 
twtcls  hsve  come  out  1^  »  eertsla  Pleyel. 
*»c?ir)larof  Jos.  Hnydn'a.    If  you  don't  already 
them,  try  to  get  them,  it  is  worth  your 
They  are  my  well  writteSt  snd  very  agree- 
voTi  will  jiooii  get  to  know  the  author, 
will  b«  a  happy  thing  for  music  i^  when  the 


time  arriTfls,  Pleyel  should  reptaee  HsydB  for 

us.'  This  wish  was  not  destined  to  be  fulhUed. 
Ill  his  later  works  Pleyel  gave  bima^  up  to 
a  vast  quantity  of  mechanical  writing,  vexing 
Haydn  by  copying  hia  style  and  manner  without 
a  trace  of  his  spirit,  and  misleading  the  public 
into  tieglectiu;,'  the  works  of  both  ma^tfT  and 
scholar,  inoluding  many  of  Pleyel's  owneerlier 
oompoeitioBs.  which  were  written  with  taste  snd 
care,  and  deserve  a  better  fate  than  oMi .  i  n 

Pleyel  was  empbatioaUy  an  instrumental  com< 
poeer,  and  wrote  •&  enonnous  nnmher  of  qnn*- 
plionies,  eoncertanti,  and  chamber  pieces,  of 
which  a  lint  will  be  found  in  Fetis,  comprising 
39  symphenies;  5  hooks  of  quintets ;  Mid  7  of 
quartets,  some  of  them  containing  as  many  a^ 
13  compositions  each ;  6  flute  quartets ;  4  books 
of  trio8  i  8  concertos  ;  5  Bymphooies  eoncertanti ; 
8  books  of  duets  for  strings ;  10  books  of  souttss 
for  PF.  solo,  find  ra  soB*tss  for  PF.  and  Tioliii. 

Wlien  in  Italy  he  wrote  an  opera,  'Iphigenia 
in  Aulide^*  which  waa  performed  at  Kaples. 
A  '  Hymn  to  Night.'  probably  a  revolutionaiy 
piece,  was  published  by  Andr^  at  Offenbach  in 
1797.  A  series  of  13  Liedcr,  op.  47,  was  pab< 
lished  at  Hamburg  by  GUnther  and  Bohme. 
It  has  never  yet  been  mentioned  that  hia  intro- 
duction to  the  world  as  a  vocal  composer  was 
with  an  opera  for  the  Marionette  theatre  at 
Eaterhiiz  in  1776.  'Die  Fee  Urgele,'  wntaining 
a  quantity  of  Tooal  pieoes.  A  portrait  of  him, 
painted  by  H.  Hardy  and  engraved  by  W. 
Nutter,  was  published  by  Bland  during  Pleyel's 
residoiee  in  London. 

Camille,  eldest  son  of  the  foregoing,  bom  at 
Strasiburg  1793,  took  over  the  music  bu»inesH  in 
1834,  associating  himself  with  Kalkbrenner  for 
the  pianoforte  department.  He  had  had  a  good 
musical  edaoation  ftom  his  fkther  and  Daseck  , 
ho  lived  for  some  time  in  Londoti,  and  publisht^d 
several  pieces  whioh  evinoe  considerable  talent. 
He  died  at  Paris  May  4*  1^5$,  leavfaig  Auooar 
W  !T  rr  at  tl  o  head  of  the  firm. 

Hif  wite,  Marie  Felicity  Denise  Moke,  known 
as  MADA.ME  Plstkl,  was  bom  at  Paris,  J  uly  4, 
181 !  and  at  an  early  age  developed  an  extraor- 
diiiary  gift  for  playing.  Herz,  MoschclcH,  and 
Kalkbrenner,  were  auocessively  her  masters,  and 
she  leMnt  moch  from  bearing  Thaibetg ;  hot  her 
own  unwearied  lodnstiy  was  the  secret  of  her 

B\:cce«8.  Her /o'<rH''f>  in  Pussia,  Cerrnruiy.  Au- 
stria, Belgium,  Jj'tence,  and  England,  were  so 
many  triumphal  progt'eJ«aeB.  in  which  her  fiune 
continually  increa.sed.  Mendelssohn  in  Leipzig, 
and  Liii2t  at  Vifsnna.  were  equally  ikscinatcd  by 
her  performances ;  Liszt  led  her  to  the  piano^ 
turnerl  over  fur  her,  and  played  with  her  a  duet 
by  Hcrz.  Not  lesa  marked  was  the  admiration 
of  Aubcr  and  F<5ti8,  the  latter  pronoinicing  her 
the  most  perfect  player  he  had  ever  heard.  In 
this  ceimtory  she  made  her  first  appearaaee  at 
the  Philhamumio,  June  37,  1846.  in  Weber's 
Ck>ncertstuck.  To  Bruasel^  she  always  felt  an 
attraction,  and  in  1848  Uxik  the  poet  of  teacher 
of  the  PF.  in  the  Couscrvatorium  tl.orc,  which  she 
retained  till  1873.   Her  pupils  were  numerous. 
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mA  worthy  of  her  remarkable  ability.  She  died 
BMr  BniajHsL*.  March  30,  1875. 

PLEYEL  &.  CO.  This  distinguiBhed  lWi)iia.u 
firm  uf  pianoforte-maken  ia  now  styled  Pletel 
Woi-T"r  ET  ClE.,  and  from  particulars  Rupplied  by 
M.  WultT— formally  a  piaiiist  and  profeasor  at 
the  Conservatoire,  and  for  many  years  head  of 
the  hoiue— it*  foonder  wm  Ignas  Pleyel.  the 
composer,  wbo  flctabHsihed  It  In  1807.  The 
Pleyel  firm  is  remarkahle  fur  having  always  heen 
directed  by  musicians,  such  as  Camilie  Ployel, 
who  became  his  fiUher's  partner  in  18a  i,  and 
Kftlkbrcnner,  who  joined  them  three  years  later. 
At  starting,  ih&  pbiiiufurte-maker,  Ubkri  Pape, 
lent  valuable  aid.  The  influence  of  Gbopin,  who 
made  his  dSAl  in  Paris  at  Pleyel's  rooms,  in  1 83 1 , 
has  remained  a  tradition  in  the  facile  touch  and 
ptH^uHar  binding  tone  of  their  instruments.  Camilie 
rieyel  was  suooseded  in  the  oontxol  of  the  btmnew 
by  M .  A.  WoUFabo^e  mentioned,  who  hae  much 

iinproveil  the  Pleyel  ^ranJ  jiiamw  in  the  din  ctlon 
uf  power,  having  made  them  aiiequaU;  to  tlie 
modern  requirements  of  the  concert  room,  with- 
out loss  f>r  th'i'^!'  ^'•^•n^•t!  jTiilities  to  which  we 
have  referred-  'ihc  lirm  ha^  iiuA  since  1  $76  an 
Bgem^  in  LoBdno.  IA.J.H.] 
PLICA  (literally,  ft  Fold,  or  Piatt).  A  cha- 
racter, mentioned  by  Franco  of  Cologne,  J  oannes  de 
Muiii*  and  other  eiiily  writenib  whoie  accounts 
of  it  are  not  always  very  easily  rpconHled  to  each 
other.  Franco  describes  four  kijitU:  (i )  the  '  i'licrk 
longa  oscendons,*  formed  by  the  addition,  to  a 
•quare  note,  of  two  aeoendiiu;  tails,  of  which  that 
on  the  right  hand  ii  longer  than  tibat  on  the  led ; 

I  the  ■  I'liea  l<>n;^';t  de-jctiidelK,'  the  trills  of  which 
arw  drawn  downwards,  that,  on  the  right  beins?, 
as  bef  ore,  loii^'er  than  lliat  on  the  left ;  (3)  the 
'  Plica  brevis  .iseendens,'  in  wliich  tlie  h/iiger  of 
thti  ascending  tatlu  in  placed  on  the  luiL  oide  ; 
and  (4)  the  '  Plica  brevis  desccndcns.*  in  which 
the  same  arrangement  obtaina  with  the  two  de- 
ecending  tails. 

1.  S.  S.  4. 


Joannes  de  Moris  describes  the  Plica  as  a 

sign  of  augmeututitm,  simil  ar  ii)  ett'ect  to  the 
Paint.  Franco  teUa  us  that  it  may  be  added 
at  will  to  the  Long,  or  the  Breve ;  but  to  the 

Semibrrve  only  when  it  appoarii  in  T.:i,'ature. 
Some  other  writers  apply  the  term  'I'lica'  to 
the  tail  of  a  Large,  or  Lung.  The  Denccuding 
Plica  is  sometimes  identifie  d  with  the  f  "i  phalicus, 
which  represents  a  group  of  throe  note-i,  whereof 
the  second  is  the  h^iesk»  [See  NOVATION,  vol.  ii. 
pp.  467,  468.]  [W.S.R.] 

PLINTIVO,  '  plaintive.*  A  direction  in  use 
among  the  'sentimental*  dan  of  writers  fen-  the 

pianoforte,  of  which,  however,  no  specimen  is  found 
lu  the  works  of  the  great  masters.    [J.A.F.  M.] 

PLUS  ULTRA.   A  sonata  in  Ab  by  Du^sek 
for  pianofurto  solo,  op.  71.     The  motto  '  PIuh 
Ultra '  appears  to  have  been  provoked  by  that  of  1 
Woeifli  sonata,  Nov  Pom  Uiaaa j  but  wIwUmt  1 


PNEUMATIC  ACTION. 

!t  was  affixed  by  the  composw  or  by  the  pnb> 
lishers  is  not  certainly  known;  probably  by  the 
latter,  as  the  work  was  first  publiahed  in  Paris, 
to  which  Dussek  had  recently  returned,  with  the 
title  '  Le  Betoor  h  Paris,'  The  title-pages  of  the 
two  works  are  as  fottows > 

•Non  Plus  Ultra.  A  firand  Sonata  for  the 
Pianoforte,  in  which  is  intnxluoed  the  iavuurito 
Air  Life  let  us  Cherish,  with  Variations.  Com- 
posed and  dedicated  to  Miss  E  P.inny  by  J. 
Woelfl.  0|).  4 1 .  London  .  Printed  and  suld  for 
the  author  i>v  J.  Lavenu.' 

'  Plus  Ultra.  A  Sonat*  Sat  the  PiiiBolbrtek 
composed  and  deduwied  to  Nnn  Floe  Ultt*,* 
by  J.  L.  DuBsdc  Op.  71.  London:  Ctoduttf 
and  Sperati. 

•  ItslliiiMtosianlspahlMMdanSirtUttMs.* 

The  dateH  of  puhlication  of  the  two  works  are 
probably  1800  and  l8o8  respectively.  [C] 

PNEUMA  (from  the  Greek  wtifia,  abrtsath- 
ing;  hii.  Pneuma,veiyettma'^.  A  form  of  Ligature, 
sung  at  the  end  o&certain  Plain  Chaunt  Melo- 
dies, to  an  inarticulate  vowel-like  sound,  quite 
unconnected  with  the  verbal  text;  in  which  par- 
ticular it  differs  from  the  Perielesisi,  which  is 
always  sung  to  an  artionlate  syllnble.  [See  LtOA> 
TfitK  ;  PKiaKi-Ksis.] 

The  use  of  the  I'neuma  can  be  traced  bxu:k  to  a 
])eriod  of  v«ry  remote  antiqai^ — quite  certainly 
as  far  as  the  a,'e  of  8.  Augustine  (350-430). 
Since  then,  it  ha»  been  constantly  employed  in  the 
<  >ffi<;e8  of  the  lioman  Church ;  more  especially 
at  Hi^h  Mass,  on  Fostivals.  in  connection  with 
the  Alleluia  of  the  Gradual,  from  whidi  it  takes 
iU  Tone,  as  in  the  followiqp  Allduin  (Tone  l), 
sung  on  En.«tcr  Sunday  :— 


The  Alleluia  is  firht  sung  twice  by  two  Cantors, 
and  then  repeated,  in  full  Choir,  with  the  ad- 
dition of  the  Pneuma.  also  sung  twice  tliroitgh. 
The  two  Cantors  then  intone  the  Versus  and  the 
Choir  respond ;  after  which  the  AUolala  is  nei^a 
Bungby  theCaii(or.-i,Mnil  the  Pneuma  by  tin  Cl:oir. 
The  Preface  to  the  lialitbon  Gradual  direcUi  that 
the  Pneuma  shall  be  sung  upon  the  vowel  A. 
Tli<  re  is  nn  connection  ht  tw  t-en  this  kind  of 
Neuma  and  that  described  under  Notation, 
voL  U.  p.  467.  [W.8  JL] 

PNEUMATIC  ACTION.  A  contrivance  for 
lessening  the  resistance  of  the  keys,  and  other 
nioveabbpftrts  of  an  organ,  previously  attempted 
by  others,  and  hroii^dit  into  a  jiraetieal  shajie  hy 
CUARLKH  S.  liAUktil  between  l8j2  and  41.  in 
which  latter  year  it  was  first  applied  by  Cav  ailh  - 
Coii  to  the  organ  of  8.  Denis.  The  necessity  of 
some  stich  contrivanee  may  be  realised  hoot  the 
tact  tliat  in  ."-unio  of  the  oru'ans  on  the  ohl  sys- 
tem, a  pressure  of  several  pounds  was  required  to 
ftiroe  down  endi  kej.  In  WiUls**  OigM  *t  the 
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POIKT. 


Akxandra  Palace,  London,  if  than  were  no 
pneumatic  leven,  the  reaistaim  to  111*  fin^r  at 
middle  C  with  the  couplers  drawn  woald  be  35  lbs. 
Tor  a  description  of  the  inve&tioii  fee  Obgax, 
^l.  ii  p.  599.  [G.] 
POCO,  *  little ;  rather ;  m  poco  adagio^  not 
qmto  to  dow  as  adagio  iteelf ;  pooo  wetennto, 
Mitnewhat  sustained.  Ik  is  the  opposite  of  Aysai. 
PooaiTTiKO  is  a  diminative  of  poco  and  implies 
«ho  Hkine  thing  bat  in  a  miaUer  degree.  Thia  is 
»  refinemLnt  of  very  modem  inventioiu  [G.] 

PODATUS  iP«l<itu».Pe».  A  Foot,  or  Footed- 
note).   A  fenn  of  Ugirtore,  mtteh  used!  in  Phdn 

CI, aunt,  ami  derive*!  il-om  a  very  antient  Neuma, 
vbicb  will  b@  fuund  figured  at  voL  ii.  u.  4*^7. 
The  Podatus  coiudbts  of  twoBotes*  or  which  the 

Becnii.l  i-,  the  liiyhest;  and,  in  the  square  Ibmi of 

Jst  tatjon  now  iu  use,  is  n-jtreseuted  thus— 

ll'ritt'n.  Siinii. 


t 


l%etwo  notes  maj  be  of  the  same,  or  diffSsnnt 

lengths;  but,  as  a  general  rule,  tlie  gfcond  note 
is  the  longest^  more  ewoeciaU^  when  the  Liga- 
ture asomds  only  one  Degree.   [See  iMAtvm, 

KOTATlON-.l  [W.S.B.] 

POELCHAU,  GsoRO,  a  distinguished  ama- 
teur, bora  July  5,  1773,  at  Cremon  in  liTonia, 

left  Rus;<ia  dtiriii_'  the  rui^^n  of  the  Enijienir  Paul, 
and  seitUed  Lu  iiamburg,  where  he  turniod  au 
iBtunacy  with  KlopHtock.  On  t]ie  death  of  Em- 
manuel Bach  he  bought  the  whole  of  hi^  imi.sio, 
which  contained  many  autographii  of  hla  faihcr'ti. 
In  1813  he  settled  in  Berlin,  in  1814  became  a 
member  of  the  Singaka<Jemie,  and  assumed  the 
charge  of  its  library  in  1833.  At  the  request  of 
theCr.fwn  I'rinco  he  snart.luNl  thi  j  ■,  lilvraries 
Hot  the  compositioos  of  Frederic  the  Great,  and 
found  lao  pieces.  He  died  in  Berlin,  on  Ang.  13, 
1836,  and  his  collection  of  music  was  bought  by 
the  Roval  Librarj-  and  the  Siuj^^akadLuue.  In 
1855  t&e  Slngakadi  mie  sold  their  collection  of 
the  antogmphi*  of  the  Bach  family  to  the  IJoyal 
Library,  which  now  haa  a  larg«r  number  of  these 
treasures  than  any  other  institution.  There  is  a 
bust  of  Poelchau  in  one  of  the  rooms.  [F.G.] 
POILL,  Carl  Febdi.nand,  writer  on  musical 
■nbjecti^  born  at  Darmstadt,  Sept.  6,  1819,  comes 
of  a  mnsical  family,  his  grandfather  having  been 
the  first  maker  of  glass  harmonicas,  his  father 
(died  1869)  chanilier-niusician  to  the  Duke  of 
Hesse  at  Darmstadt,  and  his  mother  a  daughter 
of  the  eenmoser  Beawunowsky.  In  1841  he 
settled  in  Vienna,  and  after  studying'  under 
Sechter  became  in  1849  organist  of  the  new 
Protestant  church  in  the  Gumpendotf  saburb. 
At  this  dat'  ho  puldifhed  Variations  on  an  old 
♦  Nacbtwachterlifd  '  U)ial.<elli),  and  other  piecea. 
He  resigned  the  [jost  in  1855  on  account  of  his 
faeeldi,  and  devoted  himself  ezduaiTelv  to  teach- 
ing and  literatore.  In  i86»  he  published  in 
Vienna  an  interestins;  pamphlet  'On  the  history 
of  the  Gbuia  hannonica.'  From  J863  to  1866  be 
lived  in  Lontki^  eocupted  in  nsewrdm  at  the 
n  Hajda  and  Monrt;  Che 


results  of  which  he  embodied  in  bis  •  Mozart  imd 
Haydn  in  London,*  a  vols.  ( Vienna, Gerold,  1867), 
a  work  full  of  aoouxftte  detail,  and  indispensable 
to  the  ttodent.  Throngh  the  inflnenee  of  Jabn. 
and  v<in  Kochel,  and  of  his  intimate  friend 
the  Hitter  von  Karajan,  Mr.  Pohl  was  appointed 
in  Jannaiy  z866  to  the  important  post  ar^ 
chivist  and  librarian  to  the  GeKellschaft  der 
Musikfreunde  in  Vienna.  [See  vol.  i.  591.]  To 
hia  care  and  cnnscientiousni;!^  the  present  highly 
satisfactory  condition  of  the  immense  collections 
of  this  great  institution  is  due.  In  connection 
therewitii  he  has  publisiied  two  works,  which, 
though  of  moderate  extent,  are  full  of  interest, 
and  are  aarked  by  that  aoooraoy  and  aound 
judgment  which  distins^uish  all  Mr  PmIjI's  worktv 
namely, ' Die Gesellscbaft  der  .Musikfreunde  and 
ihr  Conservatorium  in  Wien '  (Braomttller.  1871% 
and  'Denkschrift  aus  Anlass  des  ico  jahrigen 
lit>«tehens  der  TonkUnstler  Societ^U  in  Wien' 
(Gerold,  1871).  He  has  hcen  for  many  yeacs 
occupied  on  a  bioi^phy  of  Haydn,  which  he  on* 
dertook  at  the  instigation  of  Jahn,  and  of  which 
Vol.  i.  was  publislird  in  1  =  Berlin,  Socco;  since 
transferred  to  Breitkopf  &  Hartel).  The  main 
fiuta  are  contMned  In  his  article  on  Haydn  in 
this  Dictionary  (vol.  i.  70 7  2  2).  The  summaries 
of  the  musical  events  of  each  year  whioh  Mr. 
Pohl  furnishes  to  the  'Si^^tiale  fttr  die mneiludisdhe 
Welt,'  of  which  he  is  tht;  Vienna  Correspondent, 
are  most  ful  and  correct,  and  it  would  be  a 
boon  to  the  student  of  contemporary  music  if 
they  oould  be  r^blished  separately.  Mr.  Pohl's 
courtesy  to  itudMits  desiring  to  ooliata  M8S.,  and 
his  readiness  tosupj)ly  information.are well  known 
to  the  musical  visitors  to  Vienna.  [F-G.] 
POHL,  Db.  Richard,  a  German  musical  critic 
wi  U  known  for  bis  thoroughgoing^  a*lvocacy  of 
Waffner.  We  learn  from  M.  Poagio's  supplement 
to  Vitia  that  he  was  bem  at  l^ipzig,  Sept.  13, 

that  he  devoted  hlnistlf  to  niathcraatics, 
and  after  concluding  his  courk;  at  Gattiogen 
and  Leipzig  elected  to  a  pmfes.xorial  obair 
at  Gratz.  This  lie  vacated  for  political  rea.'^oTis, 
and  then  fieltled  at  Uresden  and  Weimar  as  a 
musical  critic.  He  is  one  of  the  editors  of  the 
'Neue  Zeitsohxift  fUr  Musik,'  and  a  frequent 
contribntor  to  the  nittsieal  peiio^cab.  He  began 
his  Autobiography  in  the  'Mttt.  Woeh«iblatt' 
for  Dec.  30,  18S0.  [G  ] 

POINT  or  DOT  (Lat.  Pundus.  vel  Fund  urn : 

Ital.  I'nnto  ;  Gi-rni.  Vunct  ;  ]•  r.  Point).  A  very 
atitient  character,  used  in  medisval  Music  fur 
many  distfnet  purposes,  though  its  office  Is  now 
reduced  within  narrower  liuiif.t). 

Tho  Points  described  by  ZarUno  and  v.-urioua 
early  writers  an  of  four  lUfferent  kinds. 

I.  The  Point  of  Augmentation,  used  only 
in  combination  with  noteM  natundly  Imperfect, 
was  exactly  identical,  both  in  form,  and  effect, 
with  the  modem  '  Dot' — ^that  is  to  say,  it 
leniL'thened  the  note  to  wMeh  it  was  ap]>ended 
by  one-half,  and  wa-s  nect  ssarlly  follow^  by  a 
note  equivalent  to  itself  in  value,  in  order  to 
complete  the  beat  The  earlieet  Imonn  al]a> 
aion  to  it  ia  to  be  fbond  in  the  '  Ate  Gantna 
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POINT. 


POINT  D'ORGUE. 


mawombilit*  of  FrtAoo  of  Cologne,  the  uuJogy 
between  whose  Traetuhu,  and  the  Punetni  avg- 

Ttutitiitioins  of  later  writers,  is  so  close  thvfc  tM 
two  ma^  be  tre»ted     rirtuaUy  identicAl. 

TL  Tht  PoniT  w  ThKummmt  {Pmulm  Par- 
ftcHriiiW)  wm  tiseJ  in  conibination  with  notes, 
k  'effect  by  the  Time  S^natore,  but  rendered  Im- 
perfect by  Position,  for  the  purpose  of  restoring 
tlicir  Purfectioa.  In  this  ca«e,  no  short  note 
wa^  QCi^cU  for  the  purpose  of  compensation,  as 
the  Point  itself  8erved  to  ocnnplete  the  li^e 
beet.  Now,  in  mediteval  Music,  a  firere,  pre> 
ceded  or  followed  by  a  Semibreve,  or  a  Semi- 
brevo  by  a  Minim,  though  perfect  by  virtut' 
of  the  Time  Signature,  becomes  Imperfect  by 
FMrftion.  Ab  tbe  fellowing  example  ii  written  in 
isha  Greater  (or  Perfect)  Prolaticm.  each  of  its 
iSemibroTes  is  naturally  equal  to  three  Minims ; 
bnt»  by  the  rule  we  bsTe  Just  eet  forth,  the 
ftecond  and  fourth  notes  become  Imperfeot  by 
Position— Le.  they  are  each  equal  ti>  two  ^li- 
nims  only.  The  fourth  note  is  suffered  to  remain 
so.  but  the  eeooiid  it  made  Perfect  by  m  Point  of 
Perfection. 

.  Writtau 


8in>ff. 
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The  term  'Punctus  i'erfectionis '  u«  also  applied 
to  the  Point  placed,  by  medieval  Compoaera, 

in  the  Cfnlre  of  a  Circle,  or  f^emicircle,  in  nrder 
to  denote  cither  Perfect  Time,  or  tho  Uj cater 
Prolation. 

III.  The  Porar  or  AtrnuTioir,  or  Point  of 
Doplieation  (PiMStiit  AUeratimit,  vd  Punctus 

D«;/?iV<i/i*»in'.'i\  diJTer-*  8<:i  much,  in  its  etfeot,  from 
Any  sign  used  in  modem  Music,  that  it  is  less 
eeaj  to  make  it  deer.  In  order  to  diatmgnidi  it 
from  the  Potnt«i  alre:idy  described,  it  is  sometimes 
written  a  littlu  abuve  the  level  of  the  note  to 
which  it  refers.  Some  printers,  howev^,  so  place 
it,  that  it  is  absolutely  inflistinLfuislialile,  by  any 
external  sign,  from  the  Puiut  of  A  ugmeatation. 
In  such  cases  it  is  necessary  to  remember  that 
the  oalj  pleoe  in  which  it  ou  poeiibly  ooeur  is 
before  the  ifa«l  of  two  ihorl  notes,  followed  by  a 
longer  one — or  placed  between  two  lontjer  onen — 
in  P^ect  Tim^  or  the  Greater  Prolation ;  that 
ie  to  mjt  Tenuuy  Bliythm,  of  whateTor  kind. 
But  ita  chief  peculiarity  lies  in  its  action,  which 
OonoemB,  not  the  note  it  follows,  but  the  second 
of  the  two  ehort  ones  which  succeed  it,  the  value 
of  which  note  it  doubles — as  In  tho  following 
example,  from  the  old  melody,  'L'ilomme  arme,' 
in  which  the  note  affected  bf  the  Poittt  it  dll- 
tioguished  by  m  «steiiik. 


IV.  The  Poorr  or  Dirisiox,  sometimes  called 
the  Point  of  Imperfection  {Punctus  Divinonit, 
vd  Imper/'ctionis ;  Ifiruiio  M<jdi),  is  no  less 
oomplioeted  in  its  efiect  tbaa  that  just  described. 
Mad  ehottld  alio  he  pleeed  npoD  a  higher  level 
than  that  of  the  notes  to  which  it  belongs,  though, 
in  practice,  this  precaution  is  very  often  neg- 
lected. Like  tho  Point  of  Alteration,  it  is  cmj 
used  in  Ternary  Measure;  but  it  differs  from 
the  former  sign,  in  bcini;^  always  placed  be- 
tween two  short  notes,  the  tint  of  wMdh  il 
preoeded,  and  the  second  followed,  by  a  long  one. 
Its  action  is,  to  render  the  two  long  nutes  Im- 
perfect. But,  a  long  note,  in  Ternary  Rhytlim. 
is  always  Imperfect  by  Position,  when  either 
preoeded  or  followed  hy  »  shorter  one :  the  nee 
of  the  Points,  thciofore,  in  such  caeos,  is  alto- 
gether »u|H3ren>gatory,  and  was  warmly  resented 
by  metli^val  Singen»  who  OtUed  all 
Puncti  ( 


Sunn. 


Tn  spile,  however,  of  its  appaT^nt  complication, 
tlic  rationale  of  the  Sign  is  simple  enough.  An 
( xantination  of  the  above  passage  will  amiw  that 
the  I'oint  serves  exactly  the  same  purpose  as  the 
Bar  in  mo<lern  Music ;  and  we  can  easily  under- 
>tand  that  it  is  called  tlie  Point  of  Division, 
because  it  removes  all  doubt  as  to  the  division 
of  the  Rhythm  into  two  Ternary  Heaauree. 

The  CoMiiioBem  of  the  15th  and  i6th  centuries 
frcHjUcDtly  substituted,  for  the  Points  of  Aug- 
mentation, Alteration,  and  Dividon,  a  peculiar 
intermixture  of  black  ami  white  noten,  which 
will  be  found  fully  described  in  vol.  ii.  pp. 
47^'  473  °f  Dictionary;  and  the  Student 
will  do  well  to  make  hunself  thoroughly  ac- 
quainted with  them,  since,  without  a  dear 
underhlaudiiig  of  these  and  otlior  similar  expe- 
dients, it  is  impossible  to  decipher  Music,  either 
MS.  or  printed,  of  earlier  data  than  the  be- 
ginning,' of  the  I7fh  century,  [W.S.B.] 

POINT  D'OIiGUE.  organ  point,  appears  to 
have  two  different  meanings  in  French,  and  to  be 
used  (i)  for  an  organ  point  or  pedal,  that  h.  a 
succession  of  harmonies  carried  over  a  holding 
note  [Pedal]  ;  and  (2),  with  what  reason  hi  not 
jilain,  for  tlie  cailenza  in  a  concerto — the  flourish 
interpolated  between  the  chords  of  the  6-4  and 
7-3  of  the  oadenoo  the  plaee  for  which  ia  indi- 
cated by  a  pause  ^  Roni--- tn  ^ivo«  a  clue  to  the 
origin  of  the  term  by  explaining  ^imder  '  Cuu* 
ronne*)  that  when  the  above  cign,  which  be  de- 
nominates '  Couronne,'  was  placed  over  the  laal 
note  of  a  single  part  in  the  score  it  was  then 
called  Point  d  orgue,  and  hi^^nitied  tliat  the  sound 
of  the  note  was  to  be  held  on  till  the  other  parts 
had  eome  to  the  end.  Thus  the  note  lo  had  on 
beeama  n  pedal,  and  la  10  in  theoiy.  £0.] 
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POINTS.  A  term  applied^  in  modem  Music, 
l»  tlM»  opening  notes  of  ue  Subject  of  •  Fugue, 

or  other  ini[>ortant  Motivo,  to  which  it  is  neces* 
tmrj  that  tbe  attention  of  the  rerformtir  Hhauld 
WjMTticularljr  dlMOted  bj  the  Conductor. 

For  instance,  one  of  the  most  striking  Subjects 
in  the  *  Hallelujah  Chorus,'  is  that  adapted  to  the 
Vordu  '  For  the  Lord  God  Omnipotent  rtigneth.' 
After  this  has  beea  twice  enuntiated  by  the  whole 
body  of  Voioee,  in  imtioii,  ibo  'Pdnt*!*  taken 
up  at  the  22n  I  1'  n-  hy  the  Sopranos,  at  the  25th 
by  the  IVnora  and  Bas^  in  unisoo,  and  at  the 

2itfa,  by  t)ie  Altos  and  Tsuon,  These,  then,  are 
ree  of  the  moet  iiBportanl  *Fotntt'  in  the 
H&Ilcliijah  Chorus. 

Tbe  term  *  Point*  is  also  applicable  to  featured 
of  quite  another  kind.  Thua,  the  entrance  of 
tbe  Horns  fn  tbe  First  Moreroent  of  the  Over- 
tare  to  *  Dor  Frcigchiitz,'  and  that  of  the  Firs'. 
Clarinet  at  the  60th  Bar  of  the  Molto  Vivace^  are 
*  Fointa'  of  sudi  vital  imporlanoo  that  a  eaidssB 
readiD;^  on  tlio  part  of  their  inteqinetorB  wniild 
entirely  itul  to  convoy  the  Ck>mposer  s  meaning, 
(wd  render  the  perfonnanee  qrfritloM  aad  uaiii* 
tereating  to  tbe  last  degree. 

Tbeee  remarks  concern,  not  oni  j  iho  performance 
of  Orchasfaral  and  Church  Musio.  Tbey  apply, 
witli  equal  force,  to  Solo  Performances  of  every 
kind  :  to  Pianoforte  Sonatas,  and  Organ  Fugues, 
Violin  Cono*  rt<^is.  and  Solos  for  the  Fhito  or  Oboe. 
In  these,  the  Parfoimeri  baring  no  Conductor 
to  prompt  him,  nrart  think  tor  lumadt  and 
tbe  success  of  bis  perfortnance  will  depend  en- 
tirdy  npon  the  amount  of  bis  capacity  for 
doinffso.  {W.S.B.] 
POISE,  Fbrdikakh.  bom  nt  Xlnic«',  June  3, 
iS  28,  aj>  a  child  showed  a  turn  for  music,  but  was 
ooly  .allowed  to  adopt  it  after  taking  his  d^^ree 
aa  a  Lacheliur-bs  lettres  of  PiinB.  lie  entered  the 
Conaervattiire  in  1S50,  and  in  gained  the 

second  prize  for  composition,  under  Adolphe 
Adam,  firam  whom  he  derived  his  taate  for  easy, 
Ikmiog  melody.  'Bonsoir  Voirin,*  a  pl(;a.viii<r 
little  opera  produced  at  the  ITioatrb  Lyri<nio, 
Sept.  18,  Ib53,  was  followed  at  the  same  theatre 
by  'Les  CluKrnieot«*(MMdi  15, 1859),  also  a  eoo- 
cess.  He  next  produced  '  Polichinello '  (1856')  at 
the  Boulfcs  Parisians ;  and  at  the  U|iera  Coniicjue, 
•Le  Roi  Don  Pfedre'  a  acts  (1857)  ;  '  Le  .)ar- 
dinier  Galant,'  a  acts  (March  4,  1861);  'Les 
AbeentB,'  a  charming  piece  ia  ouo  act  (Oct.  26, 
I K64)  :  •  Corricolo  '  3  acts  (Nov.  28,  1868)  ;  '  Les 
troas  Sonhaits'  (1^73); '  La  Surprise  derAmour/ 
»Mts  (Oct.  1, 1878);  and 'UAjnour MAledn* 
(Dec.  ao,  1880).  The  two  last,  arranged  by  Poise 
aod  Mottselet  from  Marivaux  and  Muiiitie,  give  a 
kf^  idaa  of  bis  powen.  He  has  also  composed 
another  pretty  little  opera,  'Lea  deux  Billets' 
(1858),  revived  at  the  Atheaee  in  Feb.  1870. 
In  Uieir  esse  and  absence  of  pretension  bis  works 
iWWiihlH  those  of  Adolphe  Adam,  but  there  the 
oMBpaiiaan  ends ;  the  latter  had  a  real  vein  of 
oomedy,  while  I'oiKo's  nierrinicut  has  tlie  air  of 
being  assumed  to  oonoeal  his  inward  melancholy. 
KcverthetsM  his  musio  ia  flowtog  and  happy ; 
Mid  kdng  wdl<«Mffed,  and  ntvw  vulgar,  it  ia 


listened  to  with  pleasure,  and  is  remembered.  It 
would  be  more  generally  nopulir  if  M.  Poisa 
exerted  hiuL'«elf  more  ;  but  his  health  ia  delicate, 
he  lives  in  retirement,  writes  only  when  so  dis- 
posed, and  instead  of  aspiring  to  fane  and  telUBlh 
seeks  only  to  secure  his  indopendsBPi^  and  to  en- 
joy tbe  refined  pleasuMi  of  mosio.  [G.C.] 

FOLACCA  (ItaUan  for  fwmAVBM),  Polao- 

cas  may  bo  defined  as  Polonaises  trtattd  in  an 
Italian  manner,  but  still  retaining  much  of  the 
rhythm  diaracteristic  of  their  Polish  origin.  Po> 
laccas  are  both  vocal  and  instrumental,  arxl  are 
genenilly  of  a  brilliant  and  ornate  deacriptiun, 
gaining  in  brilliancy  what  they  lose  in  national 
character.  Thus  Chopin,  in  a  letter  Iran  War- 
saw, dated  Nov.  14,  1819  (Kanuowdii.  vol.  I.), 
spfal;s  if  an  'Alia  Polacca'  with  cello  acconi- 
pauimeut  that  he  had  written,  ns  '  nothing  more 
than  a  brilliant  drawin^room  pieoe— suitable  ^ 
the  ladies,'  and  although  this  composition  is  pro- 
bably the  same  as  the  '  introduction  et  Polonaise 
lirillante  pour  I'iano  et  Violoooella'  (t^  3)  in 
0  major,  yet  from  the  above  passage  it  seems  as 
if  Chupin  did  not  put  it  in  the  same  class  as  his 
p(K'tical  compositions  flw  tha  pianoforte  which 
bear  the  same  name.  [W.B.S.] 

POLK.  Wjj^uam,  Mas.  Doc.,  F.E.S.  an  inslaooo 
of  the  suoeeasfol  nnloB  of  sdenee^  liteimtun^  and 

music.  lie  wa.s  born  at  Pinnin;,'ham  in  1 814,  and 
was  bred  to  the  profcjiMion  of  Civil  Engineer- 
ing, in  wkidi  he  has  bec<«ie  eminent.  He  has 
written  many  works  and  papers  on  scientific  sub- 
jects, and  is  a  contributor  to  the  leading  Reviews, 
and  an  F.R.8.  of  L<jndon  and  Edinburgh. 

His  taste  for  musio  developed  itself  early ;  ha 
studied  katd  at  both  theoratieal  and  mnotiflal 
music,  and  was  org^anist  in  a  Loudon  \\  est  End 
church  for  many  years.  Ue  graduated  at  Oxford 
as  Mua.  B«c.  in  1860,  and  as  Mus.  Doc.  in  1867. 
Ho  was  appointed  Reporter  to  the  Jury  on  Mu- 
sical lusitruaients  at  the  International  liixhibition 
of  i86a,  and  is  one  of  the  Examiners  for  Musical 
Degrees  in  tbe  University  of  Ixrndon,  author  of 
a  Treatise  on  the  Mnsfcal  Instruments  in  the 
Exhibition  of  1851,  'The  Story  of  Mozart's  Re- 
quiem,' 1879,  '"1^^®  Philosophy  of  Musio,'  1S79, 
and  various  minor  oriUoal  emaya,  three  of  whi^, 
written  in  185S,  on  certain  works  of  Mozart  and 
iieethoven  have  been  mentioned  in  tbe  article 
AVALtm.  Hisanlymnrioal  compositions  printed 
are  a  well-known  m"t-»^t  for  8  voicea  on  the 
'Hundredth  Fiittlu,  and  some  fuur-handed  PF. 
aooompanlmsnta  to  olasii'mil  aoiigi.  \Q.] 

POLTUTO.  An  oficra  in  3  actjj ;  the  libretto 
conceived  by  Adolphe  >iourrit  (who  designed 
the  principal  r6le  for  himsdf),  and  carried  out 
by  Camniarano ;  the  mustc  by  Donizetti.  It 
WAS  completed  in  1S3S,  but  the  performance  was 
forbidden  by  tbe  Censure  of  Naples.  It  was 
then  translated  into  French  by  Scribe,  and  under 
the  title  of  '  Les  Martyrs,'  was  produced  at  the 
Grand  Op^ra  (4  acts),  A[iril  10,  1840;  at  the 
Th^tM  Italien,  as  'I  Martiri,'  April  14,  1850; 
in  London,  as  <I  Martin,*  aft  tkn  Bojal  ItaSan 
Op«i%  ^prfl      185a.  £0.] 
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POLKA,  ft  weU-kaown  xoond  danoe,  said  to 
be  of  Bofaomiaa  or^tn.   According  to  Alfred 

WaMaw  {' Bohmischii  National  tan  ze,'  Prague, 
1 859  and  1 860)  the  polka  wa«  tavented  i  n  th«  year 
1830  by  a  servant  girl  wbo  lived  at  ElbeteinitE. 
the  muidc  being  written  down  by  a  locsit  rnuaician 
natnod  Neruda.  The  original  name  by  which 
the  polka  was  known  in  its  birthplace  and  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Ji^in,  Kopidlno,  and  Dimokury, 
the  'Nimra.'  This  wa»  derived  firum  the 
hun^'  to  wliioh  it  woa  daucedr  tiM  fint  lilMi  of 
which  ran  as  follows : 

Btraitek  Nimra 

KoaBU  Mmla 

Za  pll  pits  tdlamA 

In  it  w.-w  (1aju  c<!  in  Pragne,  wherv  it  first 
obtiuned  the  name  of  '  Polka,'  which  in  probably 
•  oomiption  of  the  Ckech  *piilka '  (halO,  a  cLar- 
acteristic  feature  of  tlie  dance  being  its  8hc>rt  L^ilf- 
stcps.  According  to  .mother  account  tli>'  p  >lka 
was  invented  in  1834  by  a  native  of  M  :  ,  near 
HitHcIiin  in  Iloliemia,  and  w.nsfrom  lliat  phu-c  in- 
troducid  iuti)  Trayue  by  students.  In  1S39  it  wixa 
brought  to  Vienna  by  the  band  ()f  a  Bohemian 
xeginent  andw  its  ooaduotort  Pecgler;  in  1840  it 
wasdanoed  at  tbe  Odfon  in  Paris  by  the  Bc^emisn 
Raab  ;  ami  in  1S44  it  found  its  way  to  Loii'Ina. 
^Vherev^r  the  polka  was  introduced,  it  suddenly 
attained  an  extraordinary  p<^tilarity.  Yienna, 
Paris,  nnd  London  were  succos>sivoly  attacked 
thla  curious  '  poikainania ' ;  clutlit.'i>,  h&is,  and 
Ht  rcets  were  named  after  the  dance,  and  in  Eng- 
land the  absurdity  wan  carrier!  so  far  that  public 
houses  displayed  on  tlitiir  signt  the '  Polka  Arms.' 
In  the  'Illustrated  London  News'  for  March  35, 
1844,  will  1)0  found  a  polka  by  Offcnbacht  'a 
oelehmted  French  arHut*  heade<l  ^>y  two  rather 
[irimitlvi.'  vv(.Mid-L'uts,  to  wliicii  the  following  de- 
Kcri|itiuu  of  the  dance  is  appeudud  :  '  The  Polka 
is  an  original  Bohemian  peasant  dance,  and  was 
first  introduced  into  tlie  fasluoiialilo  K;iloons  of 
Berlin  and  St.  reLersLurg  aWut  oiglit  yeans 
eiuce.'  Last  season  it  was  the  favourite  at 
Baden-Baden.  The  Polka  is  written  in  3-4  time. 
The  gcntlf  man  holds  his  partner  in  the  manner 
shown  in  tiie  engraving;  each  lift  firwt  the  right 
1^,  strike  twice  the  left  keel  with  the  right 
heel)  and  then  turn  aa  in  the  waltz' — a  perform- 
ance  which  must  have  presented  a  ratlii  r  curJouM 
appearance.  On  April  the  Kame  jKiptr,  re- 
viewing a  polka  by  Julllen*  aayH :  '  It  ia  waste 
of  time  to  con'iidcr  thh  nnnsonfic  The  wt-allior- 
cock  heads  of  the  Parisians  havti  been  deiightod 
always  by  any  innovation,  but  they  never  im- 
ported anything  more  xidieuloua  or  ungraceful 
than  this  Polk*.  It  is  a  hvbrid  confusion  of 
Scotch  Lilt,  Irish  Ji^,  and  Bi^htmian  Waltz,  and 
needs  only  to  be  seen  once  to  be  avoided  for 
emrl*  In  spite  of  thia  criticism  Uie  popularity 
of  tho  dance  went  on  increasinir.  and  tlie  papi-rs 
of  the  day  are  full  of  advortiMment^  prvifeating 
to  teach  *  the  genuine  polka.'  It  was  danced  at 
Her  Majes^'a  Opei»  by  Cerito,  OarJotU  Giisi, 

I  Tnntlfttloo  s '  Uoel«  RIam  bought  a  wbtu  bon*  for  tf  tad  • 
!•!(  Thaler*.' 

1  u  ttttt  ti  tnw.  On  Mm  «f  WsMMH  SMgost  sf  tht  aalita  «l  Iks 
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and  Perrot,  and  the  following  was  published  aa 
*  the  nradi  celebrated  Polka  iSaooe,  perfenned  at 

Her  Mrijc3ty'tf  Tlicatrt-,  by  Carlotta  Grisi  and  M. 
Porrot,  composed  and  arranged  (sx  the  PianoSDZte 
by  Alberto  Sowinaky.* 


tfi[,rfmf 


Many  ways  of  dancing  the  polka  seem  to  have 
been  in  usu,  and  in  order  to  settle  all  disputes 
on  the  important  matter,  the '  Illustrated  London 
News'  on  May  II  (having  changed  ita  opinions 
since  April)  was  'iBudi  gratified  In  being  enabled 
to  lav  before  'its  readers  an  accurate  descrip- 
tion of  the  viritabU,  or  Drawing-room  Polka,  as 
danced  at  Ahnack's,  and  at  thelMuls  of  the  nobility 
and  gentry  in  this  country.'  Arcnrding  to  this 
description,  which  is  accompanied  by  thrt  e  very 
amusing  illustrations,  the  polka  bi-gan  with  an 
introduction  (danced  vi$  d  vis),  and  consisted 
of  five  figures.  Of  these,  the  *hed  and  toe*  step, 
which  was  the  most  chjiracteristic  feature  of  the 
dance,  has  been  quite  abandoned,  probably  owing 
to  the  di£EUnil^  in  coieenting  it  properly,  whiefi 
(according  to  'Punch,'  vol.  vii.  p.  172*)  frene- 
rally  cauwd  it  to  result  in  the  dunccrbt  •  stiuuping 
their  own  heels  upon  other  people's  toes.'  The 
account  of  the  polka  concludes  as  follows :  *  In 
conclusion  we  would  observe  that  La  Polka  is 
a  noiseless  dance  ;  there  is  no  stamping  of  iiet-ls, 
toes,  or  kicking  of  legs  in  sharp  angles  forward. 
This  may  do  very  well  at  the  threshold  of  a 
T?<)lieu>iaii  auberge,  but  is  inadiniK^ihle  into  the 
talons  of  London  or  Paris.  La  Polka,  as  danced 
in  Paris,  and  now  ado|)ted  by  us,  is  elegant, 
graceful  anil  f.o.'^cinating  in  the  extreme  ;  it  is 
repltUi  with  opportunities  of  showing  care  and 
attention  to  your  partner  in  assisting  her  through 
its  performance.*  The  rage  for  the  polka  did 
not  last  long,  and  the  dance  gradually  fell  into 
disuse  in  Eiii^land  for  many  years.  It  has  liow- 
ever  recently  oome  onoe  more  into  vogue,  but 
the  'toe  and  heel*  step  has  happily  not  been 
revived  witli  it 

The  music  of  the  polka  is  written  in  3-4  time; 
according  to  Cellarraa  (*La  Danse  des  Sal<au/ 
Parts,  1847)  the  tempo  is  Uiat  of  a  military 
march  played  rather  alowly ;  Maelzel's  metro- 
nome, J  =  104.  The  rhythm  is  characterised  bj 
the  f  ollowing  a-bar  figures: 


*  Sm  alw  'PoBch.'  wL  «1,  for  ID  sSailitM*  cutooa  br  UMk, 
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Tlw  mono  ou  b«  dividad  into  llu  mui  8>bar 
fUU.  In  all  early  poUuw  tba  figun 

i»  found  in  tin?  accompaalment  of  tlio  4tli  find 
Sth  ban  of  these  parte,  marking  a  very  sliglit 
piuM  in  the  danoe^  but  in  veoent  ezamplea  tiiia 
pautie  lia^  d5?app*  aretl,  owing  Uj  the  daneo  beiiii,' 
perfonned  somcwkat  faster,  and  more  in  the  spirit 
«f  »  naltz  or  galop.  The  fint  polka  which  was 
pabllabL  d  is  eaid  to  have  been  composed  by  Franz 
Hiknar,  a  native  of  Kopildno  in  Bohemia.  The 
>-"at  national  polkas  are  those  by  Labitscky,  L.L'b- 
nmn,  Prochaska,  Swoboda,  and  Titl.    [     P  S  ] 

POIXEDRO,  Giovanni  Battista,  an  emi- 
■Ml  violinist,  was  born  at  Piov^  near  Turin 
Jone  lo,  1781  (or  according  to  anothar  loaioe 
1776).  He  reodved  his  first  instruction  from  local 
innsiciaris,  at  1 5  studied  for  a  Bhurt  time  iindor 
Fugnaoi,  and  soon  eatered  the  royal  band  at 
Timn.  In  1804  he  became  fini  TioHn  in  tbe 
Theatre  at  Bi  rjamo,  and  after  a  short  stay  thert; 
began  to  traveL  In  Russia  he  reniainrnl  for 
fire  yeara.  and  in  1814  accepted  the  app  in* H  '  nt 
'  f  I  -1 r  nf  the  band  at  Drtidcn,  where  he 
ii-mained  nil  1824.  In  that  ye;kr  ha  accepk  J  a 
brilliant  engagement  as  Director  general  of  the 
royal  orchestra  at  Turin.  He  died  at  hia  native 
ifflage  Auj.  15.  1853. 

rolk-dro  wan  an  txcellcnt  viulinist  and  sound 
muadan.  Ho  bad  the  great  tone  and  dignified 
of  die  daaioal  Italian  adiooL  AU  eon 
t^-mp'-iraneous  critics  praise  his  fanltlrss  and 
brilliant  execution  not  lesa  than  thu  d>.H.p  fuel* 
ing  with  which  he  played.  In  181  a  he  met 
Beethoven  at  Carlsbad,  and  jtlayed  with  him 
one  of  litxithuvtn'a  violin  soiiaUit*  (see  Thayer's 
Life  of  Beethoven,  iii.  208).  His  published  com- 
pontaona  oonaiat  oC  ttuwe  oonoertoe^  some  airs 
nnit,  trice  and  dooe  Ibr  atringerl  inatmments, 
and  a  bl-i  of  exercises  for  tho  violin  ;  a  Miaereru 
■od  a  Maaa  for  voices  and  orchestra^  and  li 
Safinia paatonle  liir  fuH  enheetm.  CP.D.] 

POLLIXT  Fr.AVf  t  !  i,  '■^■rn  at  Lubiann,  in 
QljTia,  in  1763  C»774  or  J  77s).  and  a  pupil  of 
Monti.  He  became  a  aitilful  pianist  at  an  early 
l^»hisatyle  havini,'  ci>ni!>ined  anme  of  the  dis- 
tngoiddllff  dxaracteristics  of  that  of  hit  pre- 
ce|rtor,  of  Qemenli  and  ef  Hummel,  each  of  whom 
he  8urpi.nf;se<l  in  mme  forms  of  tlio  mere  mcoluan- 
iaui  of  ihe  art.  PuUiui  indeed  uuiy,  in  this  respect, 
be  ooiktidered  as  an  inv^ior,  having  anticipated 
TliaUMrg  in  the  extended  grasp  of  the  iMyboard 
b^  the  nse  of  three  staves  (as  in  Thalber/^'  s 
xantauia  on  'G<>d  wave  the  Quo  n,'  and  'Kule 
Britannia'} — thu8  enabling  tbe  player  to  sutftain 
a prooainent  melfxiy  in  the  middle  region  of  the 
initrument,  while  each  hand  is  also  employed 
vith  elaborate  passages  above  and  beneath  it. 
lUs  leanriBibla  nioda  of  piodaaing  by  twohaada 
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alinoBt  the  effect  of  four,  appears  indeed  to  have 
been  origiiuitc-d  by  Pollini  in  his  '  L'no  dc  trun- 
tadue  iilsercizi  in  forma  di  toccata.'  brought  out  in 
1830.  This  pieoe  waa  dedioated  to  MeyerlMer; 
the  original  edition  oontdning  a  prefaoe  ad- 
dressed U>  th.^t  composer  by  rollini.  which 
includes  tbe  following  passage  ezplanatoty  of 
the  oonstruction  of  the  Toccata I  propose  to 
otfor  a  simple  melody  more  or  loss  plain,  and 
of  varied  character,  combined  with  accompani- 
ments of  different  rhythms,  from  whieh  it  oan  lie 
clearly  distinguished  by  a  particular  expression 
and  touch  in  the  cantilena  in  contrast  to  the 
accoinpaninient.'  Dehn  appears  to  have  b.  en  the 
first  to  draw  att»itton  to  Poiiini's  specialty,  in 
his  prefiMse  to  the  original  edition  of  llni*a 
pianofortti  tran^^cription)?  of  the  aix  gnat  agan 
Preludes  and  Fiigue«  of  iioch. 

Poiiini's  prodiictiotiii  consist  chiefly  of  piano- 
forte mii~ic,  incluilin^'  an  elaborate  in-slniction 
book,  many  solo  piycc-s,  and  souiu  for  two  per* 
formers.  These  works  are  included  in  the 
catalogue  of  Kioordi,  of  Milan.  Pollini  also 
produced  some  stage  music,  and  a  Staliat  Mater. 
He  was  hi!,')ily  cst<;enied — professionally  and 
personally— by  liis  contemporaries,  fiellini  de- 
dicated bis  'Soaoambttla*  *aloelebraFranoesoo 
Pollini.'  The  sabjeot  of  thia notice  ified  at  Milan 
in  April  1847.  [H.J.L.] 

POLLY,  a  Balfed -opera,  written  by  John  (lay 

as  a  ('•jcond  part  of  bin  •  I'er^'L'ar'.s  0[iera.'  ^Vlu■n 
about  to  be  rehearsed  a  mcs^iage  wa^  received 
from  the  Lord  CSuunbetlda  that  the  piece  'was 
not  allowed  to  be  acted  but  commaiuh  d  to  be 
Rup]>retiml,'  the  prohibition  being  suppotied  to 
have  been  instigated  by  Sir  Robert  Walpdoi, 
who  had  been  satirised  in  '  The  Beggar's  Opsra.' 
Failing  to  obtain  a  re  venial  of  the  deoee  Omj 
had  recourse  to  the  press,  and  in  1729  published 
die  piece  in  4to.,  with  tbe  tunes  of  the  soQgs, 
and  a  ntunerous  list  of  subecribers,  by  wldeh  na 
trained  at  b  iuit  as  much  as  lie  would  have  done 
by  representation.  Like  muat  sequeb,  'PuUy* 
isfarinleiior  to  tiie  fir^t  part,  and  when  in  1777 
it  was  produced  at  tho  Haymarket  theatre,  with 
alterations  by  the  elder  Colman,  it  wati  so  un- 
anoesssful  tbat  it  waa  withdrawn  after  a  iaw 
representations.  It  was  revived  at  the  same 
theatre  June  11, 1782,  and  again  at  I>rary  Lane 
(for  Kelly's  benefit).  June  ib.  1813.  [W.H.H.] 
rOT.O  or  OLE,  a  Spnirsh  dance  acrnmpaTiieil 
by  sin^in^j,  which  took  its  uri.;iu  iu  Andalubia. 
It  i.s  Hiiid  to  be  identical  with  the  Runialis, 
which  is  'danced  to  an  old  religious  Enatem 
tune,  low  and  melancholy,  diatonic,  not  ohm- 
ni.itic,  and  full  of  (sudden  piuif-es,  which  are 
strange  and  'startling/  and  is  only  danced  by 
the  SjMinish  gipsies.  It  nsemblee  the  oriental 
dances  in  beini,'  full  of  ^xnld  cnri^'V  and  contor- 
tions of  the  bo^ly,  while  the  feet  merely  glide  or 
shuffle  along  the  gnmad.  The  words  (*  coplsa  *) 
of  ttiese  dances  are  generally  of  a  jocoee  char- 
acter, and  differ  from  those  of  the  Segtiidilla 
in  wan^^g;  the  'estnTiUoi,'  or  refirnia;  several 

I  WSMrfboiDMay.  'UblaaNa.* 
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examples  of  tin m  mAy  be  found  in  Preciso'a 
'Coleccion  de  Las  Mejores  Coplas  de  Se^idillas, 
TIraAas  y  Polos'  (Madrid,  1816).  They  are 
8imj  in  unison  hy  a  clmrua,  who  mark  tho  time 
by  dapping  their  hands.  Some  characteristic 
exampfee  tif  tfie  auido  ef  the  Polo  will  be  fcond  in 
J.  Gansino't  'Le  Jegr*  de  Andaluda '  (Madrid, 
Bomero).  [W.B.S.] 

FOLOyATSB,  ft  utatelydaiiee  of  Ptofith  origin. 

Acconling  to  Sowinski  ('  Lea  Municions  Pi»lo- 
nais ')  the  Polonaise  is  derived  from  the  ancient 
CbriflCmae  carols  whtdi  aie  still  vang  in  Poland. 
In  Biipport  of  this  theory  bo  quotes  a  carol, 
'  W  zlubie  lezy,'  whicli  contains  the  rhythm  and 
dose  characteristic  of  the  dance ;  but  the  &ct 
that  although  in  later  times  they  were  accom* 
panied  by  singing,  yet  the  earliest  Polonaises 
extant  are  purely  instrumental,  renders  it  more 
probable  than  the  geneially  leoeived  opinion  as 
to  thdr  courtly  origin  is  correct.  Aooording  to 
this  latter  view,  tlie  Polonaise  origin/iti  1  u ruler 
the  following  circutnstaucef.  In  l573,Uoiiry  ill. 
of  Anjou  was  elected  to  the  PoUsh  Ihtotte^  and 
in  the  following  year  lielil  a  great  reception  at 
Cracow,  at  which  thu  wive^i  of  Ihit  nobles 
mvched  in  procession  past  the  throne  to  the 
Bound  of  stately  music.  It  is  said  that  after 
this,  whenever  a  foreign  prince  was  elected  to 
the  crown  of  Poliind  the  same  ceremony  was 
reputed,  and  that  oat  of  it  the  Polooaiite  was 
gradually  devdoped  ae  the  opening  dance  at 
court  fcjstivitie.s.  If  this  custom  was  introdticed 
by  Uenry  111.,  we  may  perhaps  look  upon  the 
Polonaise,  which  is  so  full  of  stetelineH,  ae  the 
survival  of  the  Ji^'nifieJ  Pavans  and  Passomezzos 
which  wei'o  ho  much  in  vu^ue  at  thu  Ifrencli 
court  in  the  15th  century.  Evidence  is  not 
wanting  to  prove  that  the  danoe  was  not  always 
of  so  marked  a  national  eharaeter  as  it  assumed 
in  later  times.  Book  vii.  of  B^sard's  'The- 
saurus Harmonicus  Divini  Laorendni  Bomaui ' 
(Cologne  1603)  consists  of  *8eleo«iores  aliquot 
cliore;e  quas  Allemande  vocHint,  g^ermanico  saltui 
maxiuie  aocumodikta},  una  cum  i'olonicia  aliquot 
et  aliis  ab  hoc  saltationis  genere  baud  abeiini- 
libus,'  and  these  '  chorete  Polonicte '  (which  are 
principally  composed  by  one  Diomedes,  a  natural- 
ised Venetian  at  the  court  of  Sigisnmnd  III.)  ex« 
hibit  very  slightly  the  rhythm  and  peculiarities  of 
Polish  national  mado.  During  the  1 7th  eentnty, 
although  it  WAD  no  doubt  during;  tins  time  tli.it 
it  assumed  the  form  that  was  afterwards  destined 
to  become  eo  popular,  the  Polonaise  has  left  no 

mark  upon  musical  hbitorj',  and  it  in  iiot  tintil 
the  first  half  of  the  18th  century  ttiat  cxampltjs 
of  it  begin  to  ocour.^  In  Walther's  Lexicon 
(1 73a)  no  mention  is  made  of  it*  or  trif  any  Polish 
music ;  but  fn  Mattbeson's  '  Yolkommener  Ca- 
ellmeister*  (1739)  we  find  it  (as  the  author 
imself  tcUii  us)  described  for  the  first  time. 
Hfttlheioii  Botiess  the  spondeie  eharaeter  ef  the 
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rhythm,  and  remarks  that  the  music  of  the  Polo- 
naise should  begin  on  the  first  beat  of  the  bar  : 
he  gives  two  examples  (one  in  3  4,  tlje  other 
in  common  time)  ma<le  by  himwelf  out  of  the 
chorale  '  Ich  rur  zu  dir,  Henr  Jesu  Christ.'  At 
this  time  the  Poloni^  seems  suddenly  to  have 
attained  immense  p^pularit'  ,  pr  .1. aMy  owing  to 
the  intimate  connexion  between  6axony  and 
Poland  which  was  caused  by  the  deetion  (1733) 
of  Air^mstus  III.  to  the  Polish  throne.  In  174a- 
43  there  was  published  at  Leipzig  a  ourious 
little  ctjUt-ction  of  songs  entitled,  '  Sperooitss 
Singende  Muse,'  which  oootains  many  adapta- 
ttcns  ef  PoUsh  aire:  in  the  following  example 
(from  the  second  [)art  of  the  work)  some  of  the 
peculiarities  uf  tho  i'olonaise  may  be  traced. 


I  In  Ut«  TlflTiil  TJtir»nr  »t  Etrlln  there  ft  pr»*«rwd  •  Wfl.  »t>!mne 
^Ueta  b«ar»  the  (l«tr  ITZS,  aii<l  f(jrm<Tl7  brlunitrd  to  l.irh't  K-cmid 
Ann*  li««d«l«n«.    In  U  ara  tti  r«ioaal*M.  wriltni  ia  tb« 
SH  n  It  lagnfesMs  tfest  1^  an  SB  •(  Se- 


From  this  time  the  Polonajse  has  always  been 
ft  fisTmirite  form  of  composition  with  instra- 
mmtal  eompoeers,  and  has  not  been  without 

influoiice  on  vocal  music,  espt  ciall y  in  Italian 
opera.  [See  POLACCA.]  Bach  wrote  two  Polonaises 
(orehestral  Psrtltft  in  B  ninor,  and  French  Suite, 
No.  6),  besides  a  'Polacca'  ( Brand t-nburg  Con- 
certos, No.  I,  Deha);  and  there  are  idao  cx> 
amplea  by  Handel  (Grand  Concerto,  No.  3,  in 
E  minor),  Beethoven  (op.  89,  Triple  Concerto,  and 
Serenade  Trio,  op.  8),  Mozart  ('Rondeau  Polo> 
naise,'  Sonata  in  D  minor),  Schubert  (Polonaises 
fw  4  hands),  Webpr  (op.  21,  and  the  Polacca 
Bdlhoite,  op.  73).  \N  .agncr  (for  4  han<is,  op.  a), 
as  well  as  by  the  Polish  composers  Kurpin.ski 
and  Ogniski,  and  above  all  by  Chopin,  under 
whose  hands  it  rssdied  what  is  perhs^  the 
higliest  development  iH'KHsible  for  mere  dance- 
forms.  Attracted  by  its  utiiking  rhythmical  caps* 
bUilicB,  and  imbued  with  the  deepest  national 
sympathy,  Chopin  animated  the  diy  form  of  the 
old  Polonaise  with  a  new  and  intensely  living 
spirit,  alterin;^  it  as   (in    a   le-^ser  de^Tee)  be 

altered  the  Waltz  and  the  Mazurita,  and  chang- 
ing it  frm  ft  nsn  danoe  into  a  glowing  tone- 
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fkture  of  PoUnil,  her  departed  glory,  bcr  many 
woDgs,  Kud  her  hoped-for  regeneration.  Kara- 
vwtki  (Life  of  Chopin,  vcl.  ii )  divides  his 
higoMM  into  two  classes.    The  first  (which 
Uate  those  In  A  major,  op.  40.  No.  t ;  FS 
■iDOr»op.  44,  .ind       major,  up.  53)  h  chiirao 
toriatd  by  strong  and  martial  rhyttun,  and  may 
betaken  to  represent  the  feudal  oomt  of  Poland 
in  the  days  fu  it»  spknJour.    Tlio  second  clau 
(ioduding  the  Poiouai^ea  in  Uf  minor  and 
£9  minor,  op.  26 ;  in  C  minor,  op.  40,  No.  a ; 
in  D  minor.  Bb  major  and  F  minor,  op.  71)  is 
&tioguiabed  by  dreamy  melancholy,  and  forms 
a  picture  of  Poland  in  her  advenity.  The 
fsBtairie  Polonaise  (Ab  najor»  op.  61}  U  dif- 
fcicnl  in  dierictet  to  both  clMies,  mm  it  Mid 
rejiresMit  tlie  natioBil  itnigglM  endiiig  with 
A  nog  of  triumph. 

Aj  a  danoe,  the  PoIonaiM  is  of  little  interest : 
it  (yvtjhijts  of  a  prooessiitn  in  which  both  oIJ  ami 
young  take  pari,  moving  i»everal  timott  round  the 
room  in  solemn  order.  It  does  not  depend  upon 
ths  siacatioa  of  my  petticolar  steps,  althoujg^h 
it  is  said  to  liave  been  formerly  danced  with 
difitrent  fii,'urc'»,  H{)niething  like  the  Engliish 
oooatry  dances.  It  still  survives  in  Germany, 
•ad  is  diuiced  at  the  Ix^nning  of  all  oomt  balls. 
In  MeckJenbiirjT  a  sort  of  degenerate  Polonaise 
u  tometimes  danced  at  the  end  of  the  eveniiiir ; 
itii  caUed  «D«r  Auskehr'  ('The  Tumout\ 
and  con«ii<tg  in  a  proceii^lon  of  tho  wliolo  cnni- 
pany  ikrough  the  house,  uacL  jiersun  being  ariueJ 
vith  some  household  utensil,  and  singing  in 
dMinis '  Un  aa  de  Grotvare  de  Gtotmodar  natun.' 
{Sm  Obossvatkb  TAits.^ 

Tilt.'  teiii(K>  of  the  Po!on.\ise  is  that  of  a  march, 
plajed  between  Andante  and  Allegro:  it  is 
nevly  always  writtan  in  3-4  time,'  and  should 
iKvays  bejjjin  on  the  firht  btat  of  tlie  bar.  It 
gtflvraUy  cunsinta  of  two  parla,  sumctimeM  fal- 
lowed by  a  trio  in  a  different  key  ;  the  number 
of  bars  in  each  part  is  irregular.  The  chief 
peculiarity  of  the  Polonaise  consists  in  the  strong 
eoipbaaiit  falling  repeatetlly  on  the  half-beat  of 
the  bar»  the  first  beat  generaUy  consisting  of  a 
qdaver  foOowed  by  a  crotdbet  (see  the  Polo- 
naise given  below).  Another  peculiarity  is 
that  the  close  takes  place  on  the  third  beat, 
oftsa  fweoeded  by  a  strong  accent  on  the  st^eotid 
beat.  Tile  last  bar  should  properly  conwist  of 
four  seutiquavers,  the  last  of  which  should  fall  on 
the  major  seventh,  and  ba  Mfwated  befiva  the 
coaeliiding  chord,  lhaa  : 


Theaocmnpaniment  generally  consists  of  quavers 
IBd  semiquavers  in  the  following  rhythm : 


The  following  example,  although  not  conforming 
entirely  vilh  the  abovt  nilear  ia  neTerlheleaa 
iatenaUng  aa  s  goimna  Polanaiia  daiifPed  and 

k  W|S  H     to  mMm  Is  < 


POLSKA. 

Bun<:f  at  wr  l  b'r:,'^  in  the  tllHtrict  o£ 
in  I'oUuJ  at  the  pruueut  day. 


U 


The  notes  printed  in  small  type  are  variatioas 
of  the  tune  which  $n  parfonned  in  some  dis- 
tricts. [W.B5.] 

POLONINI,  Entimih,  a  8iuL;er  who  began 
hi«  career  in  England  April  13,  1847,  at  Covent 
Garden  aa  Kaimondo  in  'Ltioia,*  with  hir  aao- 
cess,  and  dfsptayed  '  a  very  sononras  voice  which 

tolJ  vvt.ll  in  the  conecrti^l  niu.sic.''  He  next 
played.  May  8,  De  Fiesque,  on  the  production 
in  England  of  Donizetti's  'Maria  di  Rohan,' 
Fiorello  (,'11  Ti.irbi.  re '),  Antaiio  ('LeNozze') 
etc.  '  He  has  a  &nu  ba^  voice  and  sings  like 
a  thorough  musician.'*  For  the  spaoa  of  31 
years  he  sang  at  the  Royal  Italian  Opera,  and 
proved  of  great  service  in  small  but  not  altogether 
unimportant  parts,  besides  the  above,  anch  as, 
Masetto,  II  Ministro  (Fidelio),  Melcthal,  Mathi- 
son  (Proph^te).  Alberto  (La  Juive),  Borell» 
(Ma.-aniello)  etc.,  and  occasionally  in  thoue  of 
more  importance,  with  success,  viz.  OrV)azzano 
and  Alidoro,  on  the  revivals  of  'Tatiere<li.'  'La 
Cenercntola.'  Leporello,  St.  Bris,  etc.  The  n-bt  I'f 
the  year  hu  waa  engaged  either  at  I'aris.  or  St. 
Petersburg,  etc.  The  enumeration  of  bis  part«  ia 
Riifficient  to  show  that  Signor  Polonini,  in  addition 
to  his  good  qualities  as  a  singer,  was  a  versatile 
actor,  lie  wa.s  cliaractcrisv  il  by  M  r.  Charley iw '  one 

of  the  most  valuable  artists  of  a  second  dass  ever 
possessed  by  a  theatre.*  He  baa  fbr  aome  years 
retireil  from  pulilic  life.  A  son  of  fiin.  Alhs- 
8AMDB0,  a  baritone,  has  appeared  in  Italy  and 
dsewhara.  (AXi.'] 
POLSKA,  a  national  Swedish  dance,  p'^i'i  liar 
in  West  Gothland,  something  like  a  hootch  reel 
in  ehanoter.  Polakaa  an  uaually  written  in 
minor  keys,  although  they  are  occasionally  found 
in  the  major.  The  example  which  is  given  below 
('Nedtsna  Palaka')  fa  well  kaown,  aa  Ambroiaa 


t  fMnSMIaaf^I  InM  tSfesB  tor  my  wito  Om  m«rtnd  rarwH** 

Cn  aUUr.  H"  m*  u  h«r  Burriacv  portion  »  pi  r.- ,  f  \,xcon  %ni 
«  bundle  of  h^j.  My  urtghboun.  what  do  jihj  think  '  1  hf  IriloW 
feM  (cfOMil  to  sin  me  ma  m  Uuki  tM  of  Isod  tuwu  wlUt  larnlp*. 

i.iMBSiwisiii.'aeion.iMn  «ik.ABcfl,iBa. 
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haa  introduce<l  it  in  Ophelia's  ma<!  acme 
la  'BAuUet.'  Other  examplM  will  be  found  in 
AUitram**  'Watdft  STeuk*  Folkalag*'  (Stook' 

holm,  1850). 


i7  ■■  r— 

A  

[W.B.S.] 

POLTECFCTB.  Oper*  in  5  sets :  llw  words 

(founclKl  «in  Corneillc's  trafri'dy)  by  Barbier  and 
Cmt^,  the  music  by  Gouuod.  Produced  at  the 
Opera,  Pari».  October  7, 1878.  Tlie  name  is  the 
lainc  as  PoMUTO.  [<;.] 

POLYrHONIA  (Eng.  Polyphony,  from  the 
Gr.  rrokvf,  many,  ^wri^,  a  voice).  A  term  ap- 
plied, by  intHlcm  Musical  Historians,  to  a  cer- 
tain species  of  unaccuuipaniid  Vocal  Music,  in 
which  aadl  Voioe  b  made  to  sing  a  M«.K.dy 
of  its  own;  the  various  Paits  beini,'  bouuil 
together,  in  obedience  to  the  laws  of  Counter- 
point, into  an  hrinnoiiioiis  whole,  wherein  it  is 
impossible  to  decide  which  Voice  has  the  most 
important  task  allotted  to  ft,  since  all  arc 
equally  nee  ssary  to  the  f:jL'ni'ral  cfft:ct.  It  i^  in 
this  well  b  daiK  t-d  eijiialtty  of  the  several  Parts 
that  Pol\]>li<nii:i  diHoni  from  Monodia;  in 
which  the  Mekniy  is  given  to  <>Uf.  Part  unly, 
while  supplementary  \  oice8  and  InstrumenU 
are  simply  used  to  fill  up  the  Harmony.  [See 

MOMODIA.] 

The  development  of  Polyphony  from  the  first 
rude  attt.iii|it3  at  Diaphouia,  Di^^caut,  or  Orpa- 
num.  described  by  Franco  of  Cologne^  Guidu 
d'Aresao,  and  othen,  was  so  perfectly  natural, 
that,  notwithstanding  the  xlowntss  uf  its  iiro^TCHa, 
we  can  scarcely  regard  tlu-  n  sulia  it  eventually 
attained  in  any  oUmt  li^^ht  tban  that  of  an  in- 
«vitable  consequence.  TJie  tirst  quest  of  the 
Musicians  who  invented  '  I'art  Singing  '  wa,s. 
some  mothcKi  of  making  a  Second  Voice  sing 
notes  which^  though  not  identical  with  those  of 
the  Canto  Ibrmo,  would  at  least  be  harmonious 
V»ith  th«n.  While  Kearching  for  this,  they  dis- 
covered the  ui<e  of  one  Interval  after  another, 
and  employed  their  increased  knowleilgeto  sogood 
purpoiH),  that,  before  lonir,  they  were  able  to  at<.sign 
to  the  Second  Voice  a  totally  iudependent  Part. 
It  ia  true,  that^  to  our  ears,  the  greater  number  of 
tbeir  praineanona  are  intolerable ;  k-<?,  however. 


hwMlM  UMj  mistook  the  character  of  the  Inter^ 
fib  tiugr  empbyed,  than 


thay  did  not 


POLYFHONIA. 

at  first  understand  the  proper  method  of  using 
them  in  succession.  They  learned  this  in  course 
of  tine;  and,  discarding  their  primitive  Sequences 
of  Fifths  and  Fourths,  attaii.ed  at  la.^^t  the  power 
of  bringing  two  Voice  partii  into  really  harmoni- 
ous lelatioiB  with  eaeh  other.  The  rate  of  their 
progress  may  be  judged  by  the  two  following 
examples,  the  first  of  which  is  from  a  MS.  of 
the  end  of  the  llth  or  beginning  of  the  12th 
century,  ia  the  Ambraaiaa  Collection  at  Milan; 
and  the  Mooiidi  fbom  «Mof  tiie  1 4th,  in  liM  Paris 
Library. 

(I)  UOiorUlhesak 


WW 


No  w,  in  both  these  eases,  the  two  Parts  are  eq  ually 

mebxliouH.  Ther--  are  no  long  chains  of  rtaterateo 
notes,  merely  introduced,  as  Guido  would  have 
introduced  then,  for  the  purpoee  of  supporting 
the  Melody  upon  a  Pedal-Point  :  but,  each  Part 
has  its  own  work  to  do ;  and  it  cannot  fairly  be 
Haid  that  one  is  more  important  than  the  ouMf* 
[See  Oboanum.]  Equal  care  was  talten  to  pre- 
serve an  absolutely  independent  Mdody,  in  each 
several  Part,  when,  at  alater  |ier  iod,  C-ompowrs  at- 
tempted the  production  of  Motets.and  other  similar 
works,  in  tiiree  and  Ibw  Pnrti.  We  find  no 
lesw  pains  bcstowc*!  upon  the  Mi  lody  of  the  Tri- 
plum,'  in  such  cases,  than  upon  that  of  tha 
Tenor,  or  Motetns;  and  very  mrely  indeed  doea 
the  one  exliiliit  more  traces  of  archaic  stiffness 
than  the  other.  Tlie  following  example  from 
a  Mass  composed  by  Guillaume  de  Machanlt 
for  the  Coronation  Charles  V,  in  the  year 
1 364.  shew*  n  ramarkabto  ftwdom  of  Mdody 
for  the  tiiue->l&  all  tha  Fltttih 

Triplum. 


>4/ 


Teuor. 

I  Th«t  li.  U)«  Third  Pirt -whrrvr*  our  Fnrllth  wwt.  Treble.  Hm 
Kuutlti    I'art  WM   Kini- 1  iiii^!!  cillr.l  i^MnilnivlUBL  BIlS  Um  VMUI, 
<julncuplua._TtM  principal  f»n,  cuntslniug  iho  ranlo  Imno.  wu 
"         "  "  "  MiaHtiBKt  Motetui.  The  term  Conlrn- 

t>  tt>  pMt  whtdi  Uf  iMamt  Um  T«oor.  whether 

Irt^ii.  nUsflttliHSiMl 
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Rude  as  this  u,  it  man! Testa  a  laudallla  do* 
■n  for  the  attainment  of  that  melodioas  motion 
of  lh»  ■eparate  Parts,  which,  not  long  after  the 
dtath  of  \x,&  Composer,  became  the  distinguishing 
ebracteristic  of  mediaval  Miuio.  With  all  their 
tlHRiMi,  and  stimnjre  predilection  for  oombiiub- 
tiona  now  condemiml  ns  intolera])Ie,  we  cannot 
but  see  that  the  older  >»Titer8  did  their  best  to 

Sovide  every  Singer  with  an  iBtenatlng  Part, 
evertheless,  true  Poly  |  lion y,  was  imt  yet  iti- 
Tented.  For  that,  it  was  ut-oe.sfiarv,  not  only 
that  every  Voice  should  Hing  a  melodious  strain; 
bot^  that  each  abould  take  its  share  in  the 
•bicidalfon  of  one  sini^le  idea,  not  itingin;;  for 
HmH aloTic,  hut  ansWL'iinL,'  its  fellow  Voices,  and 
commenting,  as  it  were,  upon  the  pa88age8  sung 
Vy  them.  In  other  weeds,  it  was  necessary  tliat 
fverv  voice  should  take  up  a  given  Subject, 
and  oissist  in  develo|iiiig  it  into  a  Fuguo,  or 
Canon,  or  other  kind  of  coinpo.'.ition  for  which 
it  might  be  best  suited.  Tln.-<  was  the  one 
great  end  and  aim  of  true  l'olyj>lu»ny ;  and, 
"*  the  practical  realiuation  of  the  idea,  we  are 
ndoohtedly  indebted  to  the  Great  Masters  of 
^  early  Flemfih  School,  to  whoss  ingenuity 
we  owe  the  invention  of  some  of  tlie  most  attrac- 
tive forms  of  Imitation  and  Fugal  Device  on  r»- 
ford.  Tbo  following  quotation  from  a  *  Chanson 
a  imis  voix'  by  one  of  the  earliest  of  them. 
Ant^iiiiiis  r.uKnoi-t,  who  is  known  to  have  bten 
emp!  vt  d  a-i  a  Singer  in  tlie  Chapel  of  Charles 
the  bold,  Duke  of  Burgundy,  in  tlie  year  1467, 
will  serve  to  shew  the  enormous  strides  that  Ait 
I  making  in  the  right  direction. 

TrI  plant. 


•  nut  T»ri 


mon  &  -  mr  etc. 


Here  we  see  a  regular  Subject  started  by  the  1 
"otor,  and  aaswvad  by  tlia  IHplam,  note  ftr  1 


note,  with  a  clearness  which  at  once  slicws  the 
unity  of  the  Composer's  design.  When  this  stage 
was  reached  the  Polyphonic  School  may  be  said 
to  have  been  fairly  e^tabli-shed ;  and  it  only  re- 
mained to  bring  out  its  resources  by  aid  of  the 
genius  of  the  great  writers  who  pnetised  it.  The 
iii>t  of  these  Masters  is  a  long  one;  but  oertain 
names  stand  out  before  all  others,  as  borne  by  men 
whose  labours  have  left  an  indelible  impression 
upon  the  Schools  to  which  they  belonged.  Of 
these  msB,  Ghiflhinme  Dnfiij  was  one,  and 
heim  another;  but  the  greatest  genius  of  the  15th 
century  was  undoubtedly  Joequin  des  Pr^,  the  in* 
genuity  of  whose  contrupontal  devioeo  has  never 
been  exceeded.  Uberto  Waelrant,  Jacques  Arch- 
adelt,  and  Adrian  Willaert»  wrote  in  simpler 
form,  but  bequeathed  to  their  successors  an 
amount  of  delicate  expression  whkdi  was  turned 
to  esosOent  aoeonnt  by  their  sohoIarB  in  Italy. 
Their  gentler  fervour  was  eagerly  c.iught  up 
by  GoetaJizo  Festa*  Giovaoni  Orocis,  Luca  Ma> 
rmdo,  and  a  host  of  others  whose  talents  were 
scarcely  inferior  to  theirs  ;  while,  facilr  prin- 
cepg,  Palestrina  rose  above  them  all,  and  clothed 
Polyphony  with  a  beauty  so  inimitable,  that 
his  name  has  been  bestowed  upon  the  School  as 
freely  as  if  he  had  lived  in  the  15th  century  to 
inaugurate  it. 

A  careful  study  of  the  works  of  this  great 
writer  win  shew  that,  when  regarded  fran  a 
purely  technical  point  of  view,  their  gn-ateat 
merit  lies  in  the  strictness  with  which  the  I'oly- 
phonic  prindple  has  been  carried  out,  in  their 
development.  Of  course,  tlieir  real  excellence 
lies  in  the  genius  which  dictated  them :  but, 
setting  this  aside,  and  mmmining  merely  their 
mechanical  struetura,  we  find,  not  only  that 
every  Part  is  neoesaarv  to  the  well-being  of  tiie 
whole,  ljut,  that  it  is  absolutely  impossible  to  say 
in  which  Part  the  chief  interest  uf  the  Com- 
position is  ooneentrated.  In  this  respect,  Psles- 
trina  has  carried  out,  t^  their  legiiinialo  con- 
clusion, the  princii'les  wo  laid  down  in  the 
banning  of  oar  article,  as  those  upon  which 
the  very  existence  of  Polyphony  depended.  It 
would  seem  impo-v-ii'le  that  Art  could  go  beyond 
this ;  and,  in  this  i)articular  direction,  it  never  has 
gone  beyond  it.  It  is  impossible,  now,  even  to 
guess  what  woold  have  happened  had  the  Poly* 
phonic  School  been  cultivated,  in  tlio  1 7lh 
century,  with  the  zeal  which  was  brought  to 
bear  upon  it  in  the  i4Hli.  llmt  it  was  noi  so 
cultivated  is  a  miserable  fact  «  liich  can  never  be 
sutheitmtly  deplored.  Palestrina  dit^d  in  1594* 
and,  as  early  as  the  year  1600,  his  work  was 
forgott^  n,  and  its  greatest  triumphs  contemned 
as  puerilities.  Muntever<lc  sappt  il  the  founda- 
tions of  the  School  by  his  contempt  for  contra* 
puntal  laws.  Instrumental  Accompaniment  was 
substituted  fbr  the  ingenuity  of  pure  tookI 
writing.  The  Clioir  was  facrificed  to  the  Stage. 
And,  before  many  years  had  passed,  the  Poly- 
phonic School  was  Imown  no  more,  and  Monodia 
reigned  triumphant.  Happily,  the  laws  to  which 
Paiestrina  yielded  his  wdling  obedience,  and  to 
tbs  actioa  of  which  his  Mode  owes  so  mneb  of 
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i\M  outward  and  tcclinic.il  v.alue,  are  as  welT 
tmdentood  now  as  iu  the  Java  in  vvLich  he 
piacii^ed  them.  There  iiu,  tlierefore,  no  reaoon 
whjr  the  practice  of  the  porert  Polyphony  should 
not^  wnne  day.  be  lerfTed  among  na.  We  aee 
but  little  proiiiiso  of  such  a  coDBummation  at  the 
present  moment;  but  it  is  something  to  know 
tint  it  ia  not  impoanbto.  [W.8.  B.] 

FOHFOSO, 'pomp<nid7,'iained  by  Schumann 

in  the  Hnmnreske,  op.  20,  for  pianoforte  He 
marks  the  I;i»t  movcmiiut  but  one  '  JSIit  eirugam 
Pomp,'  or  'Un  pooo  pomposo.'  Handel  had 
emph^ed  tha  term  a  oantaiy  before  in  the  fiiat 
movement  of  Aa  overture  to  Sunson.  It  u  also 
xifeil  by  Stemdale  Bennett  aj*  tlie  title  of  the  trio 
in  the  Symphony  G  minor,  op,  43.    [J.  A, F.  M.J 

PONCHIELLI,  AvTLOARB,  was  bom  at 
Pademo  Fasolaro,  Cremona,  Sept.  I,  1 834.  In 
Nov.  1843  he  entered  the  Conaervatorio  of  Mil.in, 
and  reiiiiiiued  there  till  Sept.  1854.    Two  years 
aftarwuds,  on  Aug.  30,  1856,  he  was  able  to 
produce  at  the  Concordia  at  Cremona  hia  first 
opera,  'I  promessi  Sposi,*   His  next  were  'La 
Savojarila,'  Creiii<)nr\,  .fan.  19,  is6i  ;  'Roderico,' 
Piaoenxa,  1864 ;  and  'La  SteUa  del  Monte^' 
in  1867.    Hitherto  %nor  Pbiwluelli's 
tion  liafi  been  confined  to  the  provinces ;  hut  in 
1873  he  was  fortuimte  enou^^^  to  find  an  oppor* 
tniilty  of  aoming  before  the  general  public  at 
the  opening  of  the  N^w  Theatre  *  Dal  Verme ' 
at  Milan,  where  his  '  Prumt»tfi  Sposi '  was  per- 
formed Dec.  5.    He  rewrote  a  considerable  por^ 
tion  of  the  opera  tat  the  ooeaaion,  mad  its  sncccss 
was  immediate  and  eomplete.   The  managers 
of  the  theatre  of  '  I 5v:.ila'  at  Milan  at  once 
comtiiiikiiioued  him  to  write  a  ballet^  *  Le  due 
Gemelle,'  which  was  produced  there  Feb.  1 87 3, 
received  with  frantic  enthusiasm,  and  imnie.ii- 
ately  published  (Rioordi).    This  was  followed 
by  a  baUet,  *  daiim'  (Dal  Verme.  Sept.  1873)  ; 
a  (*Scherao'  or  comedy,  *  II  parlatore  etorno' 
'Lecco,  Oct.  18,  1873) ;  and  a  piece  in  3  acts. 
'I  Litnani,'  given  with  iuiniensa  success  at  the 
Scala,  March  7,  1874.    In  the  following  year  he 
wrote  a  cantata  for  (he  raoeption  of  the  remains 
of  Donizetti  and  Sinn  me  Mayr  at  Bergamo,  a 
worl<  uf  some  exttut  and  importance,  which  was 
performed  there  Sept.  13,  1875.    On  April  8, 
1876.  he  produced  a  new  opera  at  the  J^  al-i 
called  'Giooonda,*  with  the  tuvnie  Bucce-<.s  as 
before;  and  on  Nor,  17,  1877,  be  gave  at  the 
'Dal  Verme,*  (he  aeene  of  his  first  triumph,  a 
3-act  piece  odled  'Lina,*  which  was  a  r/cJiauff6 
of  his  early  ojjtjra  '  La  Savoj-anLa,'  and  does  not 
apitear  to  have  pleased.    His  last  opeFa.  *I1 
Figliuol  prodigoj*  was  produced  at  the  Scala, 
Dec.  a6,  1880,  with  astonishing  puccesij. 

Signor  Ponchielli  is  married  to  Teresina  Brsm- 
billa,  a  singer,  and  a  member  of  the  musical 
family  of  th.it  name.  He  enjovB  a  position 
in  Italy  second  only  to  Verdi,  whose  successor 
he  is  universally  regarded  as  being.  Out  of 
Italy  hia  worka  have  as  yet  hardly  begun  to 
penetrate.  In  England,  the  *  Danze  delle  Ore.' 
some  brilUant  and  elegant  ballet  mnaio  from  hia 


j  'Giocon  ! j  il.iyeJ  at  the  Cr^'et.il  Palace.  Oct.  25. 
I  1879,  an  l  a  selection  from  'Le  due  Gemelle,* 
I  also  played  at  the  Crystal  Falaoe,  Nov.  5,  1880, 
are  proliahly  the  only  prodnetioiia  of  Ua  t^ktbava 

been  heard  in  public. 

The  above  notice  is  indebted  to  Palo<<chi*B  '  An- 
nuario'  and  Pougin'a  Siijiplement  in  Frtin.  [G.] 

P0NIA1X)WSKI.  Jo.^^EPH  Michael  Xavibb 
Fbakoib  JoRji — ^nephew  of  the  prince  Poniatow- 
ski  who  was  a  marshal  of  the  French  army  and  died 
in  tlie  battle  of  Leipzig,  Oct.  19,  181 2,  and  whose 
portrait  was  found  l)y  Mendelssohn  at  Wyler* 
inscribed  '  Brins  SaniadoiiKi'— Prince  of  Monte 
Rotondo,  barn  at  Borne,  Feb.  20,  1816.  He 
deVote<l  himself  ho  entirely  to  music  tliat  he  can 
hardly  be  called  an  amateur.  He  regularly 
attended  tiie  mnrioat  daaaea  at  the  LyMe  at 
Florence,  and  also  studied  under  Ceccberini.  He 
made  his  d^ut  at  the  Pergola,  Florence,  as  a 
If  nor  sinj^'t^r ;  produced  his  ^t  opera,  'Giovanni 
da  Procida*— in  which  he  .sam^  the  title  rdle — at 
Laoca  in  1838,  and  from  that  time  for  more  than 
30  years  supplied  the  theatres  of  Italy  and  Paris 
with  a  laige  number  of  operas.  After  the  Hevo> 
lution  of  48  be  settled  in  Puis  as  plenipotentiary 
of  the  Grand  Duke  of  Ti)>  :.ny,  and  was  made 
Senau^ir  under  the  Em]»iro.  Alter  Sedan  he  fol- 
lowL-d  his  friend  Kapoleon  III.  to  England,  pro> 
duced  hia  opera  'Gelmina*  at  Covent  Garden, 
June  4,  1S7;),  his  operetta  '  Au  travera  du  mur* 
at  St.  George's  Hall,  June  6,  1873,  and  selectiona 
from  his  Mass  in  F  at  Her  Majesty's  Theatre, 
Jime  37, 1873,  and  died  July  3  of  the  same  year. 
He  was  buried  at  ChiHlfhurst. 

H  ia  operas  are '  Giovanni  da  Prooida*  (Florence 
and  Lucoa  1838);  'IHm  Denderio*  (Pisa  1839, 
Paris  1858);  'Ruy  Bias' (Lucca  iR,aV  >  lioni- 
fazio'  (Rome  1844);  'I  Lainbcrtaiai'  (ilorenoe 
1845);  'MalekAdel' (Genoa  1846); '  Esmeralda* 
(Leghorn  1847);  'La  Sposa  d'Abidn*  (Venice 
1847);  'Pierre  de' Medicis' (Paris  I S60);  '  Au 
travers  du  mur'  (Ibid.  1861);  *  L'Aventurier* 
(Ibid.  i86s)i  'LaGoDteaaina'  (Ibid.  1868). 

Hia  motfo evinoea  mneb  mdody  and  knowledge 
of  the  voice,  coii'-iderftble  familiarity  with  Ktaije 
effect,  fluency  and  power  of  sustained  writing 
— everjrthing  in  abort  but  genina  and  indivi* 
duality.  His  manners  were  rnmarkahly  simple 
and  aH'able,  and  he  was  beloved  by  all  who  knew 
bim.  [O.C.] 
PONS.  Jose,  a  ^Spanish  musician,  bom  at 
Geroiia,  Catalonia,  in  1 768.  He  studied  under 
Balins.  cbapeUiiiaster  at  Cordova.  Potta  waa 
cbapel-maater  of  thf  mthcdral  of  his  native  town, 
a  post  which  he  left  for  that  at  Valentia,  where  he 
died  in  1818.  He  is  dialhiguished  for  his  Vilhan- 
cicos  or  Christmas  pieces,  a  kin'l  of  oratorio-s  for 
voioai  with  orche«tra  or  organ,  which  are  said  to 
be  still  extensively  perfoi  toed  in  his  own  country. 
He  wrote  also  Misereres  for  the  Holy  Week. 
Bslava  (Lira  Sacro-bupana  iv.)  gives  a  'Letaida* 
of  hi«,  '  0  ma«lre,'  for  8  voices  and  cl  anicterises 
him  as  the  typical  composer  of  the  Catalan  school, 
aa  oppoaad  to  that  af  valandn.  [O.] 
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PON'TE,  LoR^yzo  d  i.'  the  elegant  poet  who 
vrote  the  wordu  for  tkree  of  Mozarl'v  opeim — 
l^pvQ^  Don  Giovanni,  and  Cod  fan  tutte— was 
hfm  at  Centtla,  in  the  Venetian  States.  March 
JO.  1 749.  Ue  borrowed  bia  name  from  a  buihop, 
Mi  baMfastor,  bat  waa  the  child  of  very  poor 
ptmk%  Mid  was  left  without  any  dducation 
till  be  was  fourteen.  He  was  then  allowed  to 
ent*r  the  Heminary  of  his  native  town,  and  after 
ttndjing  five  ymn  went  to  Venice  to  seek  hi^ 
fcrtttoe  by  the  aid  of  bit  peai.  In  tbis  gay  city, 
the  home  of  theatres  and  every  kind  of  pleasure, 
hm  had  a  number  of  amorous  adventures,  and 
mat  iMt  obliged  to  escape  to  Treviso,  where  he 
WTW  appointed  professor  of  rhetoric.  But  having 
ifuken  a^aiuiit  tJie  govenunent  nf  the  Rapublic, 
he  was  ordered  to  leave.  He  then  t<x)k  refuge 
in  Vienna,  where  Salieri'  presented  him  to  the 
Emperor  Joiteph  II.,  who  nuide  him  court  poet  in 
yhoa  of  Metasta-io  recently  deceaHi^d.  H ere,  not- 
withstanding the  difiWenoe  of  their  characters,  he 
became  an  intjinato  fttend  of  Honii»  and  wrote 
the  libretti  for  t]io  three  operas  above  named. 
Michael  K felly,  tkeu  in  Vienna,  says'  that  he  was 
»  great  coxcomb,  supposed  to  be  ori^nally  a  Jew 
who  had  turned  Cluistian  and  diiljlx^d  hini«If 
•B  abb^.    After  the  death  of  the  Emperor,  i  eb. 

1 790,  he  was  obh'ged  to  quit  Vienna,  and  at 
Trieste  married  m  Ju^Iish  \»df,  filidiqg  no 
prospect  of  pemumrat  employmoit  in  Atutria, 
be  took  hi.s  wifo  to  Paris  in  August  1792.  But 
I'arui  was  then  too  stormv  for  liim.  and  he  soon 
^ft  for  London.  Here  he  beoanie  *  fbvourite 
*«»cher  of  the  Italian  lang'mge,  and  was  ap- 
pointed piHJt  to  the  Italian  Opera,  then  under 
Taylor's  management.  As  part  of  his  duty  he 
towelled  in  Italy  in  1798*  in  search  of  singL-rs. 
la  1801  he  took  a  part  of  Domenico  Corri  s  umsic 
t4j  sell  Itali.'iu  books,  but  this  soon  ended  in 
pecuaianr  difficultiea.  He  was  in  (he  habit  of 
fvMng  bills  diaeotnited  for  Taylor,  sad  was  im- 
Prodent  enoir^^li  t  >  -  r dorse  them,  thus  making 
kimself  liable  tor  iiuvural  thousand  pounds.  As 
T»ylor  was  not  accustomed  to  pay  his  debts, 
*)»  Ponte  naturally  c;"t  into  gnat  diflienltieti, 
■ad  hi«  ordy  resourro  was  to  join  his  wife  at 
^'ew  York.  So  on  March  5,  1803,*  this  strange 
sailed  for  America,  vad  after  a  miserable 
PMlge  of  86  days  arrived  at  Philadelphia  en 
ros/e  to  New  York.  Here  ho  was  uns  icceesful 
M  a  dealer  in  tea,  tobacco,  and  drugs,  but  became 
•gnat  ibvoorite  as  professor  of  ItaSan.  In  181 1 
ncwenttoSuiibury  (Pennsylvania)  to  manufacture 
liqueurs,  but  as  usual  loet  Lis  money,  and  returned 
^bis  pupils  at  New  Y<nk.  He  now  began  to 
W  the  weight  nf  years  and  the  disrepute  into 
wMch  hife  foiidiict  had  ]>n>ught  him,  when  in 
}^'^  Miiunel  (iarc-ia  arrived  with  Jlia  family 
10  Kew  York,    'i'huugh  tliey  liad  never  met.  Da 

'  1«  ikti  totoblosnipli;  <  MrfDorlc  dl  L.  d*  VohUi:  S«w  York  l«a>«)) 
J*  •»ril»  hit  asms  ihin.  and  *o  do  ftll  other  nrllen  eiwpt  M.  d«  U 

r.  Srtidu  III  hl«  rhirmlxs  >ceuiiiil  of  I'a  I'oiite  and  »o<;lwr  In 
^•>«<B  ihr  IWh  teiil  iirf  (  I  rtllsur  H  LltK^ratun  Mutlcalcn.'  l^uU 

™»<,«iy«S«iit  li):t  Di  IVnilelii  hU  •uifl.i.wmijlij  Silit-ri. 

liMdcoo/Mrtim 


Ponte  rushed  to  Garcia's  hxlglngs  and  announced 
himself  as '  Da  Fonte,  aatlu>r  of  the  libretto  of 
D<ni6iofannl,aikd  tbeftiendof  Motart.*  Gamria 

embraced  the  poet,  sinking  'Fin  1'  liaa  dal 
vino,'  and  ultimately  the  Ofi^ra  was  performed 
at  New  York,  Garcia  playing  the  part  of  Don 
Giovanni,  and  his  da  trh'^r  (afterwards  Madame 
Malibran)  that  of  Zuriina.  This  was  the  last 
happy  day  for  Da  Ponte.  He  died  at  New  York 
August  17,  1838,  ^;ed  89,  neglected  and  in  the 
deepest  misery.  [V.  de  P.] 

PONTICELLO  (ItaL  Ibr  tbe  bridge  of  a 

stringed  instrument)  or  •  sdl  PONTICKLLO  ' — a 
term  indicating  that  a  |>as8age  on  the  violin, 
tenor,  or  violoncello,  is  to  be  played  by  crossing 
the  strings  with  the  bow  close  to  the  bridge.  In 
this  way  the  vibration  of  the  string  is  partially 
8top|ied,  and  a  singular  hissing  sound  produced. 
It  occurs  in  ttAo  pieces  as  w^  as  in  concerted 
masio.  The  dodng  passage  of  the  Pkesto,  No.  5 
of  Beethoven's  Quartet  ia<V  aiilior,  €p.  131,  is  a 
well-known  inbtance.  [P  ^.] 

PONlIFiCAL  CHOIR.  See  Sistine  Cuoib. 

POOLE,  EtnAmrrR,  a  rery  favourite  English 

actress  and  me/ao-soprano  singer,  bom  in  London 
April  5,  1820,  made  her  first  appearance  in  » 
panttttnime  at  tlie  Olympic  Thealra  in  1827,  and 
continued  for  some  years  to  play  children's  parts — 
Duke  of  York  to  Kean's  Eichiurd;  Albert  to 
Macready'e  Tell ;  Arid,  eto.  In  1834  she  came 
out  in  opera  at  Drury  Lane,  as  the  Pa<.,'e  in 
•OuBtavus';  in  1839  visited  the  United  States 
and  sang  in  '  Sonnambula '  and  other  operas  ; 
in  1841  was  engaged  by  Mr.Btinn  for  his  Kwgiiah 
operas  a*  Drury  Lane.  Here  dbe  sang  numy 
paii;.s,  eH]<ectally  Lazarillo  in  'Maritana.'  At 
the  same  time  her  ballads  and  songs  were  hi^ly 
popular  at  concerts. both  in  Lottdott  and  thePro* 
vinces.  Alitw  I'oole  appeared  at  tin-  Philhar- 
monic, June  15,  1846.  8he  was  a  leading  Mni.'t:r 
in  the  operas  brought  out  at  the  Surrey  Theatre 
by  Miss  Homer,  in  185a,  where  she  sang  in  'Tho 
Daughterofthe Regiment/  'Huguenots,' etc.,  and 
was  also  much  engaged  by  Charlr  s  Kean,  F.  Chat- 
terton,  and  German  £eed.  Miss  Poole  (then  Mn. 
Bacon)  retired  from  public  lile  in  1870.  and  is  stttl 
living.  She  was  a  dever,  indefatigable,  artist, 
always  to  be  relied  upon.  Her  voice  was  good, 
extensive,  and  vsiy  mellov  and  sympatbette  in 
quality  ;  her  repertoire  in  opera  was  vcrv  large, 
and  in  Engliish  songs  and  ballads  she  had  no 
I  i  val.  Her  portrait  is  preserved  in  the  ooUectton 
of  the  Garrick  Club.  [G.] 

POOLE,  Miss.  See  Dickoxs,  Mbs..  vd.  i. 
p.444>- 

POPPER,  David,  bom  Jnne  18,  1846,  al 
Prague,  in  the  Conservator! um  of  which  place  he 
received  his  musical  education.  He  learnt  the 
violoncello  ujuler  (inltermann,  and  soon  gave 
evidence  of  the  possessiun  of  a  remarkable  talent* 
In  1863  he  made  lua  first  modoal  tour  in  Ger* 
many,  and  quickly  rose  to  very  hi-h  rank  as 
a  player.  In  the  course  of  the  journey  be  met 
ton  BtUow,  who  was  channed  with  hb  |iayhig. 
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performed  with  him  in  puMic,  and  induced  Prince 
Huhenzollem  tu  uiake  him  hi*  '  K^ULniervirtuus.' 
Popper  afterwards  extended  his  tour  to  HoUand, 
SwitMriMidp  and  £«giaiid.  At  tb«  fMtifal 
oondoeted  by  linEt  »t  Ciarlsrahe  in  1864,  li*  WM 
alliiwt  d  to  1)0  till.'  Ix  st  itf  all  the  solo-players.  In 
1S67  he  played  fur  the  hrst  time  in  Vicmuk, 
whore  be  was  made  first  solo-phtyer  at  the  Hof> 
<i|.rr,  a  post,  however,  which  he  resiirned  after  a 
few  y&iTii,  that  hu  utigl>t  couliuut:  his  concert 
toon  on  a  great  scale,  ilia  tone  is  large  and  full 
of  sentiment ;  his  execution  highly  finished,  and 
his  style  classical.  His  compositions  are  omim  ntly 
suited  to  tlic  instrument,  and  are  recognitied  as 
such  by  the  first  living  oeUo-pUyen.  His  moet 
popuUr  pleoea  are  the  Sarabaxule  and  Gavtitte 
(op.  10).  Drei  StUcke  (on.  ti)»  and  »  Concert 
PolonaiM  (op.  28).  [C.  F.  P.] 

Early  ia  187a  Popper  married  Fraulein  SoruiB 
Menter,  a  very  distinguished  piatiofMrte-pliiyer, 
daughter  of  Joseph  Mentcu*  tLu  celli^st,  who  was 
bom  at  Munich  July  39,  1848,  and  after  a 
ohildhood  of  great  precocity  enterad  tlio  Munich 
CmunrTBtorinm  trader  Profaawr  Leonhard.  At 
J3  she  left  that  eitahlishnicnt  for  private  tuition 
under  Niest,  and  at  n  later  period  under  Lisst ; 
in  her  1 5  th  year  took  her  firit  artbtio  tomtit ; 
in  aii[ieared  at  the  Gewandhaus,  Leipzig, 

and  has  since  taken  her  place  tiiroughout  Ger- 
many ai  one  oftka  gnat  pujenicf  the  day.  [O.] 

POPULAR  A NCIEJn' ENGLISH  Ml'SrC. 
The  classical  work  on  this  subject  is'  eutitled 
'  Popular  Music  of  the  Olden  Time :  a  Collection 
of  th<'  Ancient  Sdiil:.-;,  Bnlhiils.  ami  Dance  Tunes, 
illustrative  of  the  Nuiiuiial  Music  of  England. 
With  short  introductions  to  the  different  reigns, 
and  notici^s  of  the  Aire  frum  wxitare  of  the  i6th 
and  17  th  centturiee.  Also  a  Short  Aoooant  of  the 
Minntrels.  By  W.Chappell.  F.S.  A.  Tlie  whole  of 
the  airs  harmoniBed  by  (j .  A .  M  acfarrea.  London : 
Oramer,  Beale  and  Cuappell.'  The  foundation  of 
the  above  work  was  puhli^hed  in  under 
the  title  of  *  A  Collection  of  National  i^ngliith  Airs, 
eottsiitjag  of  Ancient  Songs,  Ballxds  and  Dance 
Tunes,  intenperied  with  remarks  and  anecdote, 
and  preceded  by  an  Etsa&y  on  English  Minstrelsy. 
The  Airs  harmonized  for  the  Pianoforte,  by  W. 
Crotch,  Mas.  Doo.,  G.  Alex.  Mncfarren,  and  J. 
AufttsUne  Wade.  Edited  by  W.  ChappeU.'  This 
work  lont.'iins  345  tunes.  ;i;;d  was  out  of  print 
in  about  14  years  time  from  the  date  of  itH  pub> 
Ucation.  The  'Popular  Musio*  waa  pnblished 
in  17  parts  (2  large  f*vo.  volume-i.  and  797  pages) 
and  contains  more  than  400  aiii>  with  five  fac- 
similes of  music  and  two  copious  Indexes.  The 
following  are  the  headings  of  the  chajitcr^  : — 

■iMtfcItT  trom  Ui*  8Mt>n  p«- 
rfod  to  lb«  n\m  of  Etlwmnl  I 


Tot.  IT. 
r'>nJ<-<-|  ilr-^  ft.  (ri       (>lri  Hood. 

turat  III  Bubin  Hood. 


n. 


Mu>l«  or  tb«  MMdl* 
Mudo  In  Kitfluid  to 
Um  13Ui  oeiaturr. 


Bonn  a<ui  UalltriU  of  lh«  relent 
or  Uentf  VIL,  Mmuj  VIII.,  Ei- 
mrd  VI.,  and  <t»mm  tUtt- 
uxi    Intruluctlon  to  the  nipt  ot 
d  or  Quwn  Kllnbeth. 

Suiifi  »iid  ttaJUdi  of  th-  reico  of 
IS  to  Quern  RllnlRth. 
HRO.  ted  th*  mdoal  ttltlMtton    intn^ductloa  la  the  rvlfn  of 
of  the  old  mlmirvli.  |  Jamot  I. 

Intnjductlon  to  the  relffni  of  f»onfi  »nd  Italliuli  of  «!«:  xcl.ni 
Hma  Yll„  Hebnrvm..  Kdwutlj«(jMnwl.aaACIuriML 


I     6-^nH  Hi  J  of  th«       _  „ 

Puritaulun  Is  lU  fUtcl  apon  of  Qu«cd  Auiw,  u«ufs»  L.  mm! 
Mosic  u^ttiaMsMiiriia^aaS  in*!  Qwtpi  U, 

ri-rl-l  'dai* 

.S.  i.k't  Rinl  Kiilltdi  ut  lh»  Cini.     JUlpViiii  Ctirlilmai  r»ri  li. 
W*r.  uid  ot  tl>«  Urn*  of  CioaimlL    Appvodli.  commiitt  of  tOit- 

IjMMldWMsa  Is  tks  HllR  of  tkiiK  to  the  lotroductkitii,  and  of 

jfurtlMr  rcoiuk*  apva  tba  tuam 

Sonr*  and  B»n«di  from  Cbkrla*  locluded  la  batk twIui— 
II.u  wiUkamandlUrT.  |     l  iii  i  iliUM  Bf  ITIiUnnslI^ 

ltBm«riminA»»lB  SiiiitohSnii— .  <  lufc   iMf 

PORPORA,  NioootA,*  orNioooLO,  Antono, 

rompoiier  and  celebrated  teacher  of  singing,  was 
liom  at  Naples  August  19,  16S6.  Uht  father,  a 
bookseller  with  a  nvnieRraa  fiuoidly,  obtained  ad^ 

niissi,  n  for  him  at  a  very  early  age  to  the  Con- 
fi<;rvatorio  of  8.  M.  di  Lorcto,  where  he  received 
instruction  fix>ni  Gaetano  Greco,  of  Venice,  Padra 
Gaetano  of  Penigi%  and  FnuiMaoo  Mancrini,  all 
former  pupils  of  the  same  sdiooL  ffia  first  opera 
waa  '  l!;wil;o,  re  di  Oriente,'  writtenfor  the  theatre 
'  de'  I'iorentini.'  On  the  titlo'page  of  this  work 
he  stylee  himself  'diapel-oaater  to  the  Portu- 
guese Ambassador  *  The  opera  of  '  I'erenioe,* 
written  in  1710  for  the  Caprauica  theatre  at 
Rome,  attracted  the  notice  and  elicited  the  (  om- 
nienJ.itiun  of  Handel.  It  vva."  fnlluwt  d  hy  •  Flavio 
Anicio  Olibrio'  (1711)  ;  by  tieveral  luasaes,  mo- 
tets wnd  other  compositions  for  the  church  ;  by 
'Faramondo'  (1719)  and  *£uDU»e'  (lyai),  on 
the  title-page  of  whiob  last  woric  be  cidls  him- 
self *  I'irluo*i'<  to  the  Pnnce  t)f  TTe-we  1  >arin>tudt.' 
Having  been  appointed  master  of  the  Conser- 
vatorio  of  San  Onofrio,  he  wrote  for  it  an  oratorio. 
'  La  M.irtiria  di  Santa  Eugenia.*  which  had 
much  BU(Te-^s*  on  its  lii^t  i>erformance  there  in 
1722.  In  1723  he  wrote  for  the  wedding  of 
Prince  Montcmilctto  a  cantata,  in  which  Farint  lli 
bang.  He  had,  before  this  time,  e«tablished  the 
school  for  singing'  whence  issued  those  wonder- 
ful pupils  who  have  made  their  master's  name 
famous.  After  'L*Imeneo*  oame  'Amare  per 
regnare'  and  'Semiramide'  (according  to  Villa- 
roaa) ;  and  a  MS.  in  the  Conserv-atoire  of  Paris 
givea  evidenee  of  another  opera,  '  Adclaida,'  be- 
longing to  1723  and  perfornutl  at  Ttnnie.  In 
1734  Hasse  arrivt  I  at  Naples,  with  the  avowed 
intention  of  becoming  Porpora's  pupil.  After  a 
short  trial  however  he  deserted  this  master  in 
favour  of  Alessandro  Scarlatti,  a  slight  which 
Porpora  never  fnr;:ave,  and  for  which,  in  later 
years,  he  bad  abundant  o|>itortttnity  of  revenging 
himself  <m  Hasse.   [See  lusn.] 

Porpora's  natural  gifts  were  nnited  to  an 
extremely  rR*»tlosR,  changeable  disiMJsiuuu.  He 
seems  never  to  liavo  remained  Tery  long  in  one 
[ihice,  and  tli'  <l:ite3  of  many  events  in  his  life 
are  uucertaiu.  it  appears  th;i^t  in  1 725  he  >et  oti' 
for  Vienna^  but  he  must  have  Btop|>cd  at  \  enice 
on  his  way,  as  there  ia  evidenoe  to  show  that  he 
was  appointed  to  the  roaslemhip  of  one  of  the 
four  great  singing-schools  for  girls  there,  tlial  of 
'La  Piet.H.'   IJe  hoped  to  pet  a  he,\rinif  for  mtae 

I  In  liU  kutofia^ihi  SIomI*,  but  on  the  UO^ptgrt  of  irorlu 
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of  kii  mxss\c  at  Vienna,  but  the  Emptmr  Cfliarles 
Vf.  dialiked  his  floriJ  istvle  and  profn?c  employ- 
Bent  of  Tocal  ornament,  and  gave  him  no  en- 
eoan^ement  to  remam.  He  therefore  returned 
uhr  m  Vonioe,  «h«re  he  ptoduoed  hia  op«ra 
'Sftee,*  and  wnt  •ppoinied  master  to  another  of 
•i*  kIkxjIs  above  mentionctl,  that  of  the  'In- 
nnbili.'  For  his  pupils  at  this  msUtution  be 
mrte  the  Tocal  cantatas,  twelTO  of  wUoh  ho  pub- 
li-bM  in  London  in  1735,  tad  whkih  am  among 

hi  html  uouiposiliuus. 

Is  1 7 28  he  set  out  for  Drenden,  when  the 
Ekdoral  Princess,  Marie  Antoinette,  was  eager 
to  reeeiTe  instruction  from  the  famous  maentio. 
On  the  way  thither  he  revisited  Vienna,  hoping 
a  chance  of  effacing  the  unfavourable  impiea- 
Mtt  he  had  formerly  made;  bat  the  Rnperar** 
prejudice  ft;:ain«t  him  waa  so  stn  Tier,  ^nd  carried 
to  much  weight,  as  to  trtake  it  aeem  probable 
that  he  would  once  more  find  nothing  to  do.  He 
fmjnd  a  friend,  however,  in  the  Venetian  ani- 
lassador,  who  not  only  received  hiui  under  bis 
own  tsMf,  but  succeeded  in  obtaining  for  him  an 
latperial  conimii«si(m  to  write  an  oratorio,  ao- 
ttnnpanied  by  a  bint  to  be  sparing  in  the  use  of 
trills  and  flourishes.  Accordingly,  when  the 
finperor  came  to  hear  the  work  leheaned,  he 
*M  charmed  at  finding  it  quite  rimple  and 
'niadorried  in  style.  Only  at  the  end  a  little 
•nrprise  was  reserved  for  him.  The  theme 
^  the  eomdedittg  fogue  oonwienced  by  four 
■■cendlnjf  note?,  with  a  trill  on  each.  The 
•bfange  effect  of  this  series  of  trilla  was  increased 
M  each  part  entered,  and  in  the  final  ttretlo 
liMamo  fiuvical  oatiighU  The  Emperor's  gravity 
coeld  not  itiuid  ft,  he  laughed  eonvnlmvely,  but 
forgave  the  audacious  :j  i m  ■  r  nn  l  jiai't  him 
well  figr  hie  work.  The  name  of  this  oratorio 
iilott 

Porpora  was  warmly  received  at  Dresden, 
where  he  was  specialiy  patronised  by  his  pupil, 
die  Electoral  Princess,  to  whom  he  taught  not 
<t>ly  noging,  but  composition.  So  it  happened 
tlurt  when  U  asse,  with  his  wife  Fauittina,  appeared 
on  thf  f-cene  in  1730,  he  found  his  old  master, 

who  had  never  foigiven  his  pupil's  defection,  in 
iMMsnon  of  the  field.   A  great  rivalty  eiMaed* 

tbe  public  beint,'  divided  between  the  two  maatri, 
whotbetusf  lve»  lti«t  no  opportunity  of  exchanging 
offices  anything  but  friendly.  iTie  enratic  Por- 
pwe  however  did  not  by  any  means  spend  his 
*ho!e  time  in  the  Saxon  capital.  Early  in  1729 
^  had  pnyluced  'Semiramide  tieMMHOlttCa*  at 
Venice^  and  in  April  of  the  same  year  had 
•hWned  leave  of  absence  in  order  to  (ro  to  Lon- 

^''n,  there  to  undertake  the  direction  of  the  opera- 

kouae  established  by  an  aristocratic  dwue  in 
*n<Mitieii  to  that  piended  over  hy  HiMidd. 

•oe  S|tecu]ation  was  a  failure,  and  both  houses 
•uffered  serious  losses.  Porpora  never  was  jKipu- 
in  England  aa  »  composer,  and  even  the 
P'Wence  of  Senesino  among  his  company  faile<l 
*p  enuure  it3  success,  until,  during  a  sojourn  in 
^'^^<Un,  be  succeeded  in  engaging  the  great 
ranoAiii,  who  appeared  in  JLoodon  In  17^4, 
*>«  SoMrino  and  S^gnom  Cvmni,  and  Mved 
^  tii.  IT.  1. 


the  house.  Porpora  got  his  Dresden  engagement 
cancelled  in  order  to  remain  in  London,  but  that 
he  must  have  paid  several  vigils  to  Venice  is  cer- 
tain, as  'Annibale'  was  produced  there  by  him 
in  17^1,  and  'hlitridate'  was  written  there  in 
1733*  "  leenifl  that  he  finally  quitted  England 
in  1736,  at  the  end  of  Farinelli's  third  and  last 
season  in  that  country,  and  that  he  established 
himself  again  at  VenlBe;  fbr  on  the  title-page 
of  a  MS.  in  the  Conservatoire  at  Paris  dated 
J  744,  he  is  described  direotor  of  the  'Ospeda- 
lotto*  icbool  of  music  there.  About  1 745  he  ou  j  j 
more  went  to  Vienna,  this  time  in  the  suite  of 
the  Venetian  ambassador,  Correr.  During  a 
Sojourn  there  of  some  years  he  published  a  set 
of  twelve  sonatas  for  violin,  with  figuzed  ba^ 
one  of  his  most  «ate6med  oompontiona,  of  whieh 
he  says  in  the  dedicatory  epistle  that  they  are 
written  'in  the  diatonic,  chromatic  and  enhar- 
menie  ityleti ' ;  describing  himself  as  now  chapel- 
master  to  the  Kirr^'-  of  Poland,  At  thin  time  he 
became  ac(]uamtt:d  v^itb  the  young  Haydn,  whom 
he  helped  withinatruotlon  andadvfm.  (SeoToLi. 
p.  7046.] 

He  retamed  to  Naples,  his  native  town,  be- 
tween 1755  and  17^10.  Ciazzaniga,  lu«  pupil,  in 
a  biographical  notice,  says  it  was  in  1750,  and 
that  In  176Q  he  toooeeded  Aboa  in  the  ^apd- 
maktership  of  the  cathedral  of  Naples  and  of 
the  Conservatorio  of  San  Onofrio.  In  the  tfame 
year  hii  last  opera  'Camilla'  waa  represented, 
with  no  success.  After  that  he  wrote  notliing 
but  one  or  two  pieces  for  the  Church.  He  hiid 
outlived  his  reputation  as  a  composer.  His  latest 
yean  were  paned  in  extreme  indigenoe,  a  feet 
hard  to  reeonoile  with  ibat  of  hia  holding  the 
double  appointment  named  above,  but  which  is 
vouched  for  by  contemporary  writers,  and  by 
Villarosa,  and  is  a  disgrace  to  the  memory  of 
his  pupils,  especially  Farinelll  and  CaffarelH, 
who  owed  their  fame  and  their  vast  wealth  in 
great  measure  to  his  instructions.  Villarora 
says  that  be  died  of  pleurisy  in  1 767 :  Gazza- 
niga  affirms  that  his  death  was  the  result  of  an  in- 
jury to  his  Itg  in  I  766.  Both  may  be  true  :  it 
is  at  least  certain  that  a  subscription  was  raised 
among  the  mtMoeiana  of  the  town  to  defray  the 
expenses  of  the  poor  old  maef(ri>\-i  1/iirial. 

Thirty -three  operas  of  Porpora' s  are  mentioned 
by  Florimo,  but  he  probably  wrote  many  rocfe^ 
They  may  Iiavp  been  popular  with  singers  as  show- 
ing off  what  waa  posbible  iu  the  way  of  execution, 
but  he  was  devoid  of  dramatic  genius  in  composi- 
tion. Nothing  can  be  mora  tedious  than  to  read 
through  an  opera  of  his,  whera  one  conventional, 
florid  air  succeeds  another,  often  with  no  chanf,'e 
of  key  and  with  little  change  of  time ;  here  and 
there  a  stnty  ohoRU  of  the  meet  meagre  descrip- 
tion. When  not  writing  for  the  stage  he  achieved 
better  things,  iiis  cantatas  for  a  single  voice, 
twelve  of  which  were  published  in  London  in 
1735,  have  merit,  and  elevation  of  style,  and  the 
same  is  asserted  of  the  sonatas  published  at 
Vienna,  for  violin,  with  bass.  The  'six  free 
iiilgues*  for  olaTiehord  (first  published  by  Clementi 
in  hli  'Pnwiieal  Hannony,*  nflsnraids  by  V* 
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i'arrcnc.  in  the  first  nuiulK^r  of  the  'TriJsor  des 
Fianutect')  will  repay  attention  on  the  part  of 
the  modem  •tudant.  There  is  »  frinhnrw  and 
piquancy  about  them  whiefa  ooatnuti  itnutgely 
with  his  opera.^,  and  give  an  idt;v  of  what  the 
talent  was  that  so  impressed  Im  coutemporarieti. 
Specimens  of  his  violin  music  will  be  found  in 
Choron's  'Principes.*  David's  '  Ilohi-schulp.*  ainl 
Alard'tt  '  Maltres  classiques' ;  and  6  Latin  duets 
on  the  Passion,  and  some  Solfeg^,  wen  edited  1^ 
Nava  and  pobliehed  by  Breitkopfa. 

Porpora  wae  well  educated,  and  oonvmnuit 
with  Latin  and  Italian  literature ;  he  wrote 
versos  with  raccesi,  and  spoke  with  ease  the 
lyettcb,  QtmaOt  tad  EttgUali  languages.  In 
his  yonth  he  was  boM,  frp-ritcd.  and  gay,  full  of 
wit  and  vivacity,  but  in  age  his  dil>[«|^iti^n  and 
temper  became  soured  by  miafortnne.  Ho  wa!i 
celebrated  for  his  power  of  repartee.  The  fol- 
lowing' anecdote,  extracted  from  the  'Dictionary 
of  Musicians,'  has  been  told  of  other  people 
since  bis  time,  bat  Menu  to  be  true  of  him  — 
*  Fteain^  one  day  through  an  abbey  in  Oennany, 
the  monks  requested  hiia  to  assist  at  tlicir  office, 
in  older  to  hear  their  organist,  whose  talents 
f'lcy  greatly  extolled.  The  office  finished, 
Well,  what  think  you  of  rmr  oig.-iin.,t  ^  said  the 
prior.  Why,  replied  PorjxM-a,  lie  in  a  clever  man. 
And  likewiee.  interrupted  the  prior,  a  good  and 
charitable  naii,  and  bis  simplicity  is  really  evan- 
gelical.  Oh  f  as  for  Us  nmplicity,  reuHed  Por- 
pnrn,  T  ])f  n  ei  ved  that ;  for  his  left  hand  knowelb 
not  what  his  right  hand  doetb.* 

In  one  department  be  has  eattied  for  himself 
an  unique  anil  lastiii;^  fairif.  He  was  tho  groatcat 
siDgiiig-umcittir  tiiat  evtT  lived.  No  tiingers,  be- 
five  or  nnce,  have  sung  like  his  pupils.  This  is 
made  oertatn  by  the  univental  contemporary  testi- 
mony as  to  their  powers,  by  tho  music  which  was 
written  for  th>jra  and  wliicli  tiies'  performed,  and 
by  the  fact  that  such  relics  of  a  grand  pure  style  of 
▼ooatiaaUon  as  renuun  to  us  now,  haTe  been  banded 
down  in  direct  siiO'  e<sion  from  tho«e  artists.  He 
has  left  us  uu  writtvu  account  of  his  manner  of 
teaching,  and  such  tolfe/jgi  of  bis  as  we  possess 
differ  only  from  those  of  his  contemporaries  by 
beinif  perhaps  more  exclusively  tlirected  than 
oLh-  r»  are  towards  the  development  of fitTtbUity 
in  the  vooal  oraan.  In  musical  interest  tbey 
are  inferior  to  Chose  of  Searlatti  and  Leo,  and 
to  some  of  tho.se  of  TT.a>.si-,  There  is  little  dif- 
ference between  them  and  his  songs,  which  are 
for  the  most  part  only  so  many  mlfttfgi.  The 
probability  i.s  that  he  had  no  pcctdiar  method  of 
his  own.  but  that  be  was  one  uf  those  artists 
whose  grand  secret  lies  in  their  own  personality. 
To  a  profound  knowledge  of  the  human  voice  in  its 
evMy  |)eculiarity.  and  an  intuitive  sympathy  with 
biuLjer-i,  he  imisi  have  united  that  innate  capacity 
of  impoein^  bis  own  will  on  others  which  is  a 
form  of  gemua  Powerful  indeed  must  have  been 
the  iiiflnetice  that  f  nild  keep  a  !-in;,'er  (as  he  is 
said  Ui  h;ive  kept  CatiareUi)  fur  hve  ycuirs  to  one 
sheet  of  exercises.  And  if  we  are  inclined  to 
think  that  when  Cafrarelli  was  dismii^jed  with 
ibe  words  'You  may  go,  you  are  the  greatest 


singer  in  Europe,'  there  must  still  have  been  a 
good  deal  for  hini  t'>  li  ain  which  that  sheet 
of  exercises  could  not  toacb  bim.  stiUL  no  atecAan- 
ietd  diffioolty  then  stood  between  him  and  the 
ac<jiii»ition  of  thete  qualities .  the  iiistruuient 
wa«  (ierfect.  And  the  best  proof  of  this  is  that 
when  Chaitee  VI.  eipreseed  to  Farinclli  his 
rej^ret  that  so  consummate  a  vocal  is  i  slini;M  — 
vote  himself  entirely  to  exhibitions^  uf  ekiil  and 
bravnra,  and  FM-inelli,  struck  by  the  truth  of 
the  critieisiiv  leaolved  to  a|ipeal  more  to  emotion 
and  lees  to  mere  admiimtlon,  the  voeal  instmment 
proved  adequate  to  the  new  demand  made  upon 
it,  and  its poeseemr  'became  the  oiost pathetic,  as 
he  had  been  the  most  brilliant  of  singers.' 

Pnr]>ora  himst  lf  asi.ired  to  be  rr rnemhi  red  by 
his  compositions  rather  than  by  the  lyolid  wurk 
which  has  immortalised  his  name.  To  be  useful 
to  others  was  a  lot  not  brilliant  enough  to  satisfy 
his  restless  ambition,  and  that  in  this  usefulness 
lay  his  real  genius  wss  a  imth  he  navsr  oonlJ 
willingly  accept. 

Lists  of  bis  worlts  are  to  be  found  in  Wla* 
ro»a'»  notice  of  his  life,  and  in  those  hy  Farrenc 
(Trvswr  d^  Pianistes,  i.)  and  Ketis,  Probably 
the  most  complete  is  that  given  in  Florimo's 
'Cenno  storioo  enlla  Souia  di  Napoti.'  1869. 
pp.  376-80.  [F.A.M.] 

PORTA,  FftAHcnoo  dvlm.  organist  and 

church  com|K)ser,  born  in  Milan  about  1590, 
as  is  conjectured  firom  his  h^tving  published  iu 
1619  a  oollecUon  of  '  \'illanelle  a  1,  3,  e  3  voei, 
accommodate  per  qualsivoglio  stromento  *  (  Home. 
Robletti).  This  fact  seems  t«  confute  Fetii  an  1 
Mendel,  who  place  his  l>irth  in  the  beginning  of 
the  i7tb  century.  His  master  was  Ripsdta, 
organist  of  MomuH  and  he  became  organist  an<l 
maestro  di  capella  of  more  than  oiw  church  1;; 
Milan,  where  be  died  in  1666.  He  published 
Salmi  a  capell%  noteti^  lioernti,  etc. ;  and  was 
one  of  the  tirst  cDinposen  to  make  praotioal  use 

of  thu  basso  coulinuo.  [F.Q.] 

PORTAMENTO  {¥t,  PorU  de  voix).  A 

gradual  '  nu  rin'ni/  of  the  sound  or  voice  with 
extrenie  &muMt.lmt!Sit  from  one  note  to  another' 
[see  vol.  i.  p.  43,  note],  which  can  only  be  really 
exeoutcd  by  the  voice  or  by  a  bowed  instniment. 
It  is  of  frequent  occurrence  a  uuii>ical  diieution 
in  vocal  music  or  in  that  for  stringed  instru- 
ments^ and  also  appears  in  music  for  keyed  in> 
strumente.  In  old  mosle  one  of  the  Aownrms 
(see  article  before  referred  to)  \\as  so  called, 
though  of  course  it  was  always  a  very  poor  re- 
prasantation  of  the  proper  effect.  {J.A.F.M.] 
PORTENSE.  Tlie  Flouh  kitium  Portensk 
is  a  vast  collection  of  church  music  nublislied  by 
BoDBNBOHAn  in  1603  and  t63X.  He  belonged 
to  Schuly)/or/a  near  L<  i|'zifr.  ainl  l  ence  the  name 
of  his  collection.  For  the  list  of  its  contents  see 
vol.  i.  I*.  »S3.  [O.] 

POPTER,  Samckl,  bom  at  Norwich  in  1733, 
was  a  pupil  of  Dr.  Greene.  In  1757  he  wss 
elected  organist  of  Canterbury  Cathedral.  In 
1803  hv  irsir'ned  in  favour  "f  Highmore  Skeats, 
organist  of  ^Salisbury  Catliodral.  Ue  died  Dec  1 1, 
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1810,  and  was  baried  in  the  clolsten  at  Canter- 
barj.  A  Tolame  of  hit '  Cathodnl  Moiio,'  con- 
tainhig'  9  Senriom,  5  Anthems,  •  Saiiotaa,  Kytfe. 

SaHrages.  and  9  chanta,  with  his  portrait  on  the 
titlo.  was  published  hv  his  son,  K«v.  Wiluam 
jAxm  Pomm,  Head  Mwfeer  of  the  College 
School,  Worcester,  who  also  published  two  an- 
theiTii4  and  four  chants  of  his  own  composition,  on 
the  title-page  of  which  he  is  dcscril>ed  as  '  of  the 
King's  School,  Canterbury.*  Porter's  Service  in 
D.  which  ia  of  a  pleasing  character,  is  still  (1880) 
fivq[iMiittjr  p6i' RiiiiwiL  ^W«fi[.M.3 

PORTER,  Walter,  son  of  Henry  Porter, 
Mob.  Bac.  Oxon.  lOoo,  was  on  Jan.  5,  161 6, 
■worn  gentknua  of  Uio  Cbapel  Royal  without 
pay,  '  for  the  next  place  that  should  fall  void  by 
the  death  of  any  tenor' ;  a  contingency  which 
h:tpi>cncd  on  Jan.  a;,  1717^  in  t£i  person  of 
Peter  Wright,  and  Porter  was  sworn  in  bis 
place  on  Feb.  i.  In  1633  he  published  'Madri- 
galen  and  Ayrcs  of  two,  three,  foure  and  five 
Toyoe«»  with  the  continued  basSp  with  Toccatos, 
SlaftniM  aad  lUtlornenes  to  tliem  after  the 
manner  of  Consort  Musique.  To  be  performed 
with  the  Haipsechord,  Lutes,  Theorbos,  Basse- 
VioU,  two  Yiaaim  or  two  Viola.'  Both  Hawkins 
and  Bumey  mention  a  collection  benrim^  the 
title  of 'Airs  and  Madrigals  for  two,  three,  four 
Mid  five  voices,  with  a  thorouab  bass  for  the 
orgnn  or  Theorbo  Lute^  the  Ituiaa  way,'  dated 
1639,  wUdi  nay  probably  hsre  been  a  second 
edition  of  the  same  work.  In  1639  Porter  was 
a|>pointed  Master  of  the  Choristers  of  West- 
mnieter  Abbaj.  After  lodng  both  bis  places  on 
tlie  suppression  of  choral  sen'ice  in  1644  he  found 
»  patron  in  Sir  Edward  Spencer.  In  1657  ho 
poibliihed  •  Motteta  of  Two  Voyces  for  Treble  or 
Tenor  and  Bass  with  the  Continued  Bass  or  Score. 
To  be  performed  to  an  Orfjsn,  Har]>Byc<jn,  Lute, 
or  Baas-Vio!.' 

Porter  was  buried  at  St.  Mi^rauret's  Choroh, 
Wcalmliwter.  No*.  30,  1659.  Hi"  work,  'The 
P?alm8  of  Georpe  Sandys  set  to  >r(isic-  fur  two 
V<^ces  with  a  lliorough-bass  for  the  Organ,'  was 
poiUiihed  abmit  167a  [W.  H.H.] 

PORTMAN.  RiCBABD.  a  pupU  of  Orlando 
Gibbons,  in  1633  auooeaded  Thomas  Day  as 
organist  of  Weetoiinster  Abbey.   In  1638  be 

was  admitted  a  goutlinian  of  the  Chapt  l  Royal 
upon  the  death  of  Joliu  Tomkins.  A  complete 
Service  by  him,  including  a  Venite,  fs  eoBtained 
in  the  Tudway  ColUction  (Harl.  ilS.  7337), 
where  his  Chriniian  iiamo  is  erroneously  given 
as  William ;  tNomo  of  his  anthems  are  extant  in 
cathedral  choir  books  »n.l  elsewhne,  and  the 
words  of  Mme  may  be  found  in  Clifford's  'Dirine 
Service-?)  and  Anthems,'  1663,  and  in  Harl.  MS. 
6346.  It  is  presumed  that  he  was  deprived  of 
hb  appofaitmeBte  on  the  euppireMinn  of  ehoral 
tarric-e  in  1644.  [W.H.H.] 

POKTMANN.  JOHAHX  GorruxB,  Cantor,  and 
wtHer  OB  the  theory  of  mneiov  bom  Deo.  4, 1739, 
at  01>er-Lichtenau  near  Kfinii^nbrtick  in  Saxony. 
He  received  his  musiod  education  at  the  Kreuz- 
•flbole  in  OreideB,  and  then  went  to  JkmtM%, 


where  he  became  first  court-singer,  and  in  1 768 
Cantor,  and  Collaborator  of  the  PiidMagiiim. 
He  died  at  Darmstadt,  Sept.  a8, 1 798.  Hia  theo> 

retical  works,  which  were  not  unknown  in  Eng- 
land, are  full  of  thought,  and  as  a  rule  clear  and 
helpful  to  the  student  of  harmony  and  eonntei^ 
point.  Tbf  v  include  'Kurzer  nnisiikalischer  Un- 
temcht  fur  Aufanger.'  etc.  witli  28  plates  of 
examples  engraved  by  hinuelf  (Darmstadt,  pub> 
lishetl  by  himself,  1785;  2nd  ed.,  enlarged  by 
Wagner ;  Heycr,  Darmstadt,  1 799) ;  '  Leichtes 
Lehrboch  der  Hannonic,  Composition,  und  Gene- 
ralbass,'  etc.,  with  numerous  examples  (Dann 
stadt,  1789;  2nd  ed.,  Heyer,  1799);  *'>^ 
neuestt-n  und  wlrhtigHten  Entdeckiinj^en  in  der 
Harmonie,  Mcltxlie,  und  Contrapunkt'  (Darm- 
stadt, 1798).  He  also  published  the  following 
compositions  —  '  Neiies  Hessen  Dannstiidtisches 
Choralbuch  '  (Darmstadt  1786);  'Musik  auf  das 
Ptingstfest,'  in  score  (about  1 793)  ;  and  a  Mag- 
ni6cat  (1790).  As  a  contributor  to  the  'Allge* 
meine  deatsche  Bibliothek,*  he  was  mueb 
dreaded  for  the  severity  of  his  criticisms.  Among 
his  pupils  were  O.  A.  Schneider— bom  in  Darm- 
stadt 1 770,  beeame  KapeUmeister  to  the  King  of 
Prussia,  and  bandmaster  of  tlic  Guards,  and  died  in 
Berlin,  Jan.  19.  1839 — and  Carl  \Vaj,'ner,  a  born- 
player,  HofintisikuB,  and  afterwards  (,'apL-llmeister 
at  Darrn-ta  it,  where  he  died  in  1821.  [C.F.P.] 
POiaOCJALLO.  The  »obriii»Lt  of  a  Portu- 
guese muridan  nuned  Siuao,  who,  residing  in 
Italy,  was  known  as  n  Portogallo — '  the  Porto* 
gucse.'  He  was  bom  at  Lisbon  in  1763,  learned 
singing  from  ]'>tii>cl!i  of  the  Opera,  and  counter- 
point from  Orao,  maitre  de  chapelle  in  the  Cathe- 
dral. At  *o  yMHTS  of  age  he  followed  Bomelii  to 
Madrid,  and  became  acrompanyist  at  the  opeA 
there.  The  Portuguese  ambassador  sent  him  to 
Italy  in  I787,and  he  began  his  career  with 'L'Eroe 
Cineso'  (Turin,  1788)  and '  La  BachettHporttntosa' 
(Genoa.  1788).  After  composing  other  operas 
and  gaining  ft  rspotation,  he  paid  a  visit  to  Lisbon 
in  1 790,  and  was  made  chapel-master  to  the  lu^g. 
He  returned  to  Italy  and  composed  oper*  nftsr 
opera  with  grt  at  .•iucct  ss  at  Parma,  Rome.Venice. 
and  Milan.  Fetis  quotes  '  Fernando  in  Messico,* 
written  tar  oar  Mrs.  BilUngton  (Borne,  1 797)  as 
his  chef-d'iBuvre.  Hia  duties  called  him  occa- 
.siunally  to  Lisbon,  but  Italy  was  the  country  oi 
his  choice.  In  1807,  however,  the  royal  family 
were  driven  to  Brazil  by  the  French  inva»ion. 
Portogailo  accompanied  them,  and  remained  at 
Rio  Janeiro  till  1815.  He  then  returned  to  Italy 
and  restmied  his  position  nt  Milan  with '  Adriano 
in  Sfarift.*  On  the  retmn  of  the  king  he  again 
went  to  Lisbon,  and  died  tlx  n  ut  tlie  end  of  1839 
or  beginning  of  1830.  FcUs  gives  a  list  of  26  ol 
his  operas. 

Portogailo  was  not  unknown  in  London.  His 
'Fernando  in  Mes-nica'  was  played  at  Mrs.  Bil- 
lington's  beneSt,  Mar.  31.  1803;  his  'Aigenide 
e  Sente,'  Jan.  35,  1806:  '  Ssminunide,'  Dec. 
13,  1 8c6 ;  'La  morte di  MitTldato,*at  Cktalani s 
ben-  Ht,  April  16,  1807:  and  'Barseni.  Regina  di 
Lidia,'  June  3,  1815.— His  brother  wrote  for  the 
drardi.  [O.J 
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POSAITNE.  Th«(«ennan  numm  larthe  Trom. 
bone,  also  occMtonally  tUMd  for  organ  reodslopi 
of  a  like  character.  [SeeTBOMBONB.]  [W.H.S.] 

POSITIONS,  or  Shift«.  In  order  to  reach  tho 
diflerent  part^  nf  the  fint^erbfianl  of  the  violin, 
the  left  hand  must  Le  aioved  about,  ur  placed 
in  variou.1  '  positiona.'  The  hand  is  said  to  be 
in  the  Jinrt  posilifm,  when  the  thumb  and  lat 
fin^r  sre  at  tlie  extrenw  «Bd  of  the  neelc  of  the 
violin,  close  to  the  nut.  In  this,  tl»o  first  }io^H!(jn, 
on  an  inslrament  which  ia  tuneii  in  the  usual 
way  (m  ai  No.  i),  the  isi  finger  produeea  th« 
four  notes  shown  at  No.  2,  or  ihtir  c!iri)matic 
alteratidns.  The  cum;  Biut'  thus  attainable  hy  the 
four  fingers  in  tho  tir.st  positloil  extends  from  A 
to  B  (as  at  No.  3).  The  open  strings  are  in- 
dependent of  the  position  of  the  left  hand. 

If  by  Mn  upward  movement  of  the  hand  the 
lat  finger  is  put  on  the  place  whiob,  in  the  first 
porition,  was  oeenpied  by  the  smd  fingar,  and  the 
whole  hand  is  siinil  irly  ail\nncMl.  tlic  four  notei 
shown  at  No.  4  will  be  |>ruiiuced,  and  the  hand 
i»9,^)    (No.  2)     (No.  8)  (No.  4)     (No.  6) 


30.- 
•cr 


(No.fi) 


(No.  7) 


ii  laid  to  be  in  the  tteond  fHttUion ;  and  while  in 
thia  pontion  an  additional  note  it  reached  on 

thi'  lot  Rtrinir  (see  No  5),  on  the  other  hand,  the 
It^w  A — (nailucMil  in  the  first  position  by  the  ist 
Anger  on  the  4th  string — is  loat.  Tlie  nutt-s  which 
were  t^ikin  in  llic  fif.-t  [•■i^'t'nii  on  the  other  tliree 
strings  by  the  lat  fin,u;.  ;krc  now  [)roduced  by 
the  4th  finger  on  the  next  lo\vt;r  bti  iiig  ;  ih<;  tad 
finger  takea  the  place  of  the  ^rd,  ami  the  ^cd  the 
place  of  the  4th. 

Tin;  third  jxisilinn  extends  fr  im  C  to  D  (^ee 

No.  6),  and  ataada  in  exactly  the  aame  relation 
to  the  aeeond  puution,  the  Moood  atood  to  the 
firbt.   A  i  d  t»u  doM  every  ibUoiring  poaitioo  io 

the  one  below  it. 

Eleven  diKerent  positlnna  eKhmat  all  cepebiU 

itiea  of  the  viiiliii,  mul  r«|ireaent  .1  compaw  from 
G  to  E  in  altiiMiiitio  (tiee  No.  7).  Notc«  beyond 
this  couipan  are  almoat  always  reached  from 
low«r  poai^ona,  or  hannotiioa  are  atibatituted  for 
them.  But  even  the  poaitioni  above  the  seventh 

ate  but  rarely  eiiipli'yed. 

The  term  'hnlf  ponition'  (German  &it/eI-Za^<) 
le  uied  for  *  modified  fini  pontion,  in  which 

the  2nil,  3rd,  and  4th  finger  tak^.s  the  jilaces 
generally  taken  by  the  ist,  2nd,  and  3rd  tinger. 
It  faoilitetee  the  execution  of  ptecee  ia  eerlaiii 
key»<.    A  passage  like  thia'— 


is  heik  pTftyed  in  the  hBtf>padlieo,  with  the 

fingering  as  nuirked. 

It  will  appear  from  the  nbove  that  the  same 

note  can  bo  jirwluccd  in  different  poi^itions, 
on  diiiercut  stnng<i,  and  by  different  tingers. 


Foreumpie:  ttutnote 


.aatoraUjr  taken 


in  the  first  position  by  tlie  snd  finger  OH  titt  let 
string,  can  also  be  produced 
I.  On  let  atring  ij  lit  finger  in  3nd  poeitlon. 
a.  Oa  and  atring  hy  4th     „     3rd  y, 
ff      M  M      4^h  „ 

»      **       ind  5th  n 

n        .f         T^t       (,       6th  ,. 

3.  On  3rd  string  by  4th     „      7th  „ 

n       !•        3*^      M  M 

4.  On  4th  string  by  4th      „     iith*  „ 
Theoretically  every  single  note  lying  within 

the  coiiipasa  of  a  |>oeition  can  be  produced  in 
thatpoaition;  butpracticallytheohoioeof position 
for  the  rendering  of  ft  given  phraae  or  passage 
is  made 

I.  On  grounds  of  absolute  mechanicftl  ne- 
cessity, or 
3.  of  convenience,  or 

3.  to  satisfy  the  requirements  of  good  phrasing, 

er  of  ft  qicehkl  musical  character, 
r.  Ahso!utt    necf^si'fij.     Many   double  -  atojis 
furaieil  by  notes  within  the  comnas  of  the 
fimt  or  any  other  position,  eftunot  ne  exeouted 
in  that  position  — 

(a)  if,  in  that  position,  both  notes  lie  on  the 


Such  doublc-st'ipa  as  '  


iiaaie  aii  ing. 


must  be  played  in  the  eeoond  poaition  (and  and 
4th  finger)  or  in  the  third  poeftion  (itt  and  3rd 

tin;4er),  in  either  of  wliich  poaitiuns  each  note 
lies  un  a  arate  string,  witiie  in  the  first  position 
they  are  both  on  one  and  tlie  same  string,  and 
cannot  thr-relore  be  bouiuIciI  «iinuU.ineou.sly. 

(i)  Duuble  stops  fiji  uied  by  note-*  vvliich  lie 
in  one  position  on  non  contiguous  strings  (iHt 
and  3rd,  or  and  and  4th)  cannot  be  played  in 
that  position,  but  moat  be  played  in  a  poeition 
whwetbenoteelieonetringa  that  can  be  sonnded 

together.  Ilua  double'Stop  ^-g—  u  tliere* 

fore  impoarible  hi  the  first  poeiUon,  where  F  liea 

on  the  1st  and  G  on  the  3rd  string.     P.ut  it  is 
easily  given  in  the  third  position,  where  J*'  lies 
on  the  and  and  Q  on  the  .^^nl  string. 
AgMttp  ia  ft  paaaege  like  this— 

MozAET,  Violin  Gonosrte. 


I  H«ii<fe<  nttunl  rompMt  of  •  potltloa  OOtM  Wbloll  rMlly  lit  ! 
Uw  liand  iUTiut  lu  iwmiioii.  I 


in  order  to  aonnd  the  open  G  string  at  the  1 
time,  the  whole  of  the  upper  part  muat  be  pleyed 
on  tho  3rd  t-triiig.  thereby  nOMHilfttlqg  ft) 
to  the  seventh  pohition 
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1.  Convenience.  Many  puMges.  espedaUy 
Umm  in  wbieh  notes  of  wid«ly  diflinniii  nn^ 
•weesd  tmidh  otlMr  rapidly,  would  be  imprMtio- 
»ble  bat  for  the  use  of  higher  poflitionH,  even 
for  tboae  notes  which  might,  theoretically  speak- 
iw,  b»  talMn  in  lower  pMtknu. 


FOfiTHOBN. 


SI 


the  three  lower  notes  of  eadi  group  might  be 
played  in  the  ftnt  poiitiaiB.  if  by  tbeniMlTflB; 

lut  in  connexion  witli  the  two  high  notcH,  the 
jump  from  the  first  to  the  fifth  position,  which  is 
atsoiBtdy  notniMiy in  order  to  reach  tbrn,  woold 
make  a  smooth  execution  of  the  phraso,  cren  at 
A  moderately  rapid  pace,  quite  iiapoxiiiible.  If 
■tarted  at  once  in  tiie  fifth  povtiMi  thflf*  is  no 
difficoltj  M  All. 

3.  Hie  tadefid  and  t^araeltrtttte  rrndtring  of 
many  pbraRca  and  passages  requires  a  careful 
dkoice  of  positions,  baaed  on  the  distinct  and 
eontmrtin^  qoalitiea  of  totrnd  of  <1m  four  dif  • 
ferent  strings.  Where  sameness  of  sound  is 
required,  the  chaage  from  ooe  string  to  another 
will,  if  possible,  be  avoided ;  where  contrast  is 
wanted,  different  strings  will  be  used  even  in 
tlMl  where  one  string  could  give  all  the  not^. 

A  |ifaiww  like  this — 


thot\^  lying  entirely  within  the  oompeM  of  the 
Cnt  posjtfcm.  must,  in  order  to  eoond  «•  enntablte 

•s  fio^iible,  be  pljvyed  entirely  on  the  2nd  Htriiig. 
in  the  first  and  third  or  second  position  alter- 
nately. In  the  first  position  »  eonalant  diuge 
from  the  I8t  to  the  iud  string  would  be  necessary, 
the  phrase  would  thereby  Huuud  jurky  and 
vueven.  the  TWy  opposite  of  what  it  ought  to  be. 
Or  Uii«  pewige  in  Spoht^s  Soenn  Cknt«te 


if  n<'t  played  entirely  on  the  sonorous  4th  etring. 
Kould  absolutely  lose  its  peculiar  character.  In 
nther  instances  the  meaning  of  a  passage  ia  eoly 
■lade  iateUigiUe  by  its  being  played  in  Uie  proper 
pMHioQ.  The  following  is  from  Bach's  Preludium 
B  (ban  t3  and  14)  >— 


sis 


I,  L«-  I  I 


this  instance,  unless  the  whole  of  the  lower 

pwtis  played  on  the  2nd  Btring  in  higher  position'*, 
necessary  oontraiit  to  the  pedal  note  £, 
^ri^b  ia  afemiffly  glvsn  bj  the  open  «trii|g» 


eaiiBot  be  properly  marked.  It  will  thus  clearly 
I4»pe«r  that  a  complete  command  of  the  finger- 
bowd  in  all  positions  is  one  of  the  chief  tech- 
nical requirements  of  the  art  of  viol^^playingi 
and  that  the  tight  choioe  of  position,  on  whidi 
•  tralj  mttflical,  taatefiil,  and  characteristic 
rendering  of  every  compo.sition  largely  depends, 
is  one  of  the  main  tests  of  a  violinist's  arlistio 
feeling  and  judgment  Stodiee  in  all  the  ueoal 
positions  are  given  in  every  good  vioUn  school. 
The  beat  known  are  those  in  Baillot's  '  L'art  du 
Viulon,'  but  they  hftve  the  defeot  of  being  all 
written  in  C  major.  [V.D.] 
_  POSITIVE  ORGAN  (Fr.  Fosilij;  Ger.  Post- 
ttv).  Originally  m  stationary  organ,  as  opposed 
to  n  portative  or  portable  inuirutnent  mal  In 
prooeasions.  [See  Obgak.  p.  575/1.]  Hence  the 
term '|)ositivc '  came  to  signify  a  'chamber  organ' ; 
and  later  still,  when  in  a  church  instrunMmt  a 
separate  mannal  waa  let  aside  for  the  aeeom* 
paniment  of  the  choir,  this  al^o  was  called  a 
'poHitive,'  owing  no  doubt  to  the  fact  that  it 
generally  had  muidi  the  same  delicate  voicing  as 
a  chamber  organ,  and  contained  about  tlie  i-aine 
number  and  dispiMjition  of  stop*.  By  old  Knglish 
authors  the  term  is  ^nerally  applied  to  a  chamber 
organ;  the  'positive'  of  our  church  in8tm« 
menta  being  (auled  from  its  functions  the  '  choir 
organ.'  When  placed  behind  the  jilayer  ((ier. 
BUckpotiliv)  it  was  often  styled  a  '  ciuiir  organ,' 
but  It  is  diffiealt  to  say  whether  this  nMue 
arose  from  a  play  upon  the  terms  '  choir  *  and 
'chair,'  or  froiu  a  misunderstanding  as  to  the 
ttrigin  of  its  distinctive  title.  With  the  French 
the  'Clavier  dc  potiitif'  ia  our  'Clioir  m.inual* 
Small  portable  or^ooii  were  cikiied  Rcgidii,  [See 
Regal.]  [J.S.] 

POSTANS,  Miss.   See  Shaw,  Mrs.  Alfbso. 

POSTHORN.  A  small  straight  brass  or 
copper  iiistnim«i,t»  varying  in  length  from  two  to 
four  feet,  of  a  bore  usuiilly  rescmhlitig  the  conical 
bugle  more  than  the  trumpet,  played  by  meana 
of  a  small  and  shallow -cupped  monthpleae. 
Originally  intended  aa  a  signal  for  stago-eoachee 
carrying  mails,  it  has  to  a  linntod  extent  been 
ad^ted  into  light  music  for  the  production  of 
oocaaioDal  efiiects  by  exceptional  playtsrst 

Its  pitch  Taiiea  acennung  to  Ungrth  from  the 

r  111-  foot  C  to  ita  two-foot  octave.  The  scale  con- 
sists of  the  ordinary  open  notes,  conunencing 
with  the  first  liarmonic.  The  fundjimcnLal  sound 
cannot  be  obtained  with  the  muutlijjiece  used. 
Five,  or  at  most  six,  sounds,  fur n dog  a  common 
chord,  an  available,  but  no  means  exist  for 
bridging  of«ir  the  gape  between  them.  In  a 
four-foot  iaihnniwnt  audi  aa  was  oonmonlir  used 
by  mail  guaida^  the  aeqiMUM  would  Im  aa 
follows  — 

 ---^ 


(Not  •J 

OMd.) 


(DUBenll.) 


A  po-.t  horn  galop  was  played  on  this  instrument 
by  the  late  Mr.  KoBiiig.  Mr.  T.  Harper,  the 
eiiiineni  tmmpet-player,  hai 
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BAined  *  Down-Uie-road  Galop,'  with  oblligato 

riM  lor  two  jKMtborni,  one  in  F  and  another 
A.  Beadio^n  bas  quoted  %  pcwt-hom  solo. 

lSe«  POSTILLOMS.]  [W.H.S.] 

POSTHUMOUS.  A  t«rm  applied  to  work* 
pabliahed  after  tho  death  of  the  author.  It  is 
frequently  used  with  roference  to  r.et  ihovLi)'H 
iMt  five  qowrtets.  though  the  term  is  in  nu  way 
applicable  to  the  fini  of  the  fi've— op.  127.  in 
Eb — which  was  publisht"!  by  Schott  Snas, 
on  March  j6,  1 826,  exactly  a  yuir  Uaforu  Bee- 
thoven's death,  March  26,  1837.  The  following 
Ublo  of  the  onler  of  comp'j^itioii,  tlaU'  of  [niVilic  i- 
tion,  and  opus*nuu)ber,  of  tbeite  five  exevptiunal 
worka  may  ba  uaefaL 


Mardi  M,  18M 

Op.  127 

A  minw 

Sept.  1827 

..  1S2 

Bb 

May  7.  1^27 

..  130 

Cf  minor 

April,  lhJ7 

„  131 

F 

h«pi.  1m27 

.,  138 

Schubert  died  Nor.  19,  1828,  and  all  woik^ 
b^  bim  after  op.  68  are  Poethumoo^  exeepting 
•  Winterreise'  part  i  (i  n) ;  op.  90  (nos.  i  and 
a);  ope.  91,  03,  03.  94,  95.  96.  97.  100.  101,  105. 
106,  108.  Mettaelssohn's  poethamoiu  works  be- 
gin with  op.  73;  Schumann's  with  op.  136.  [G.j 

POSTILLON  DE  LONQJUMEAU.  LE.  An 
op<$r»H»niiqtte  in  3  acts,  or  rather  perhaps  an 

iixtravfvijjiiiza ;  words  by  De  Leuven  uml  Ilruns- 
wick,  music  by  A.  Adam,  Produced  at  the  Opera 
Oomiqae.  Oct  13,  1836.  [G.] 

POSTI LL0N8,  '  Symfonie  aUegro  PostiUons  * 
li  Handel's  autograph  inscription  to  the  piece  of 
orahaetnd  music  which  prooedee  the  entry  of  the 
Wiaa  MMfcin 'BelahaBBr/aad  bapaa  aa  CbUowa:— • 


QTlTcgl 


.a..      Jf^M.    M.  JB^ 


m 


It  is  written  for  tbo  strings,  with  oboes  in 
unison  ;  no  hom  IS  employed ;  some  of  the  later 
passages  reeemble  tboee  which  can  be  played  on 

the  ordinary  postli'«rn  ;  but  there  is  imtliiii^'  to 
say  whether  this  was  the  origin  of  the  indicatdon, 
or  whether  it  refen  to  tbe  baeto  in  wliich  ^e 
Wise  Men  mny  be  Bup[*rx«e<I  to  liaya  aniTad*  or 
contains  some  aliuiduu  uuw  lo»t. 

Sebastian  Bach,  in  his  Capricri..  describing 
the  departure  of  hh  brother,  has  introduced  an 
*Aria  di  Ponti^'lione'  and  a  •  Fuga  all'  iinita- 
xione  delle  cormita  <U  ri»stii;Iioiie.'  One  of  ilie 
figurea  in  the  former  haa  s«>me  likenw  to  that 
quoted  abom 

M.      JL  M. 


Beethoven,  in  a  dntdi-book  «f  i8ia,  qvoted 
by  Notfeebohm  (M iia.  Woebenblatt,  Apm  a 


POXTEB. 

i679\  haM  qiiotad  a  flanridi  «f  tha  'PoatUkn 

Ton  Karlsbad  ' ; — 

Piiit  tliis  is  a  mere  ordinary  phrase,  ajid  may  be 
hi  .ii-d  fiMmmany  a  postilion  or  driver  in  Germany 
of  less  renown  than  the  one  team  whose  instru- 
ment Beethoven  is  suppoMd  to  have  taken  it 

down.  (,S«-t!  Thayer,  '  ikt;thovt,u,'  iii.  183,  with 
the  remarks  of  Notttb  Inn  ?w  aUive.)  [G.] 

POSTLUDE,  a  piece  plaved  afler  service,  an 
outgoing  voluntary.  The  tenn  i»  an  adujitatloB 
from  tho  Ijitiii-Gemmn  '  PosUudium.'  Henry 
Smart  li.o«  (xcijionally  noployed  it.  [G.J 

rOT-rOUKRI.  A  name  first  |?iven  by  J.  B. 
Cramer  to  a  kind  of  drawiiii.'-MN>tii  comp.>sit...a 
consisting  at  a  atring  of  weil-iwown  airs  from 
some  partienlar  open,  or  even  of  naticoa]  or 
other  familiar  tunos  having  no  ashifcintion  with 
each  other.  These  were  connected  by  a  few 
showy  passages,  or  sometimea  bj  variatiooa  on 
tho  difTiTent  themes.  The  jwt-poum*  w.as  n  lrs8 
aiiiliiiioim  form  of  composition  than  the-  (^mudt^rn) 
faiitiw^^iu,  as  there  was  little  or  no  working-out  of 
the  subjects  Uken,  and  very  little  'fiuKj'  waa 
required  in  its  production.  It  had  ita  own  class 
of  admirtTf*.  and  was  at  one  time  a  v  ery  [ npular 
form  of  cumpoeition.  Peters's  CaLalugxiti  ooutaitia 
38  by  V.  Felix,  and  64  by  OlUvier,  en  aU  tbe 
chief  ojiLMw.  Chcpin,  in  a  letter,  calls  his  op.  13 
a  '  Potpurri '  «o  Polish  airs.  The  pot-pourri 
has  been  invaded  by  the  '  transcriplion,'  which 
closely  resemhltM  it  in  form  although  taking  only 
one  subject  iw  a  rule,  inatead  of  many.  'OUa 
podrida'  was  aaotlMrnaaia  for  the  mnw  sort  of 
production.  [J.A.F.M.] 

POTT,  Auouar,  hom  November  7,  1806,  at 
N<»dheiffl,  Hanover,  where  his  fiuhnr  waa  Stadt> 

musikus.  He  adopted  the  vidin  ni*  his  instrument, 
and  shortly  after  H|K)hr'»  ;ippoiuiment  to  be  Hof- 
Capcllineiiter  at  Cassel,  went  there  aa  bia  pupil, 
and  there  made  his  first  public  appearance  in 
l8a4.  He  occupied  the  next  few  years  in  travel* 
linj,'  throuj^h  Denmark  and  Germany.  In  iS  ^a  ha 
was  appointed  Coooertmeiater  to  the  Duke  of 
Oldenburg;  and  afterwarda  advanced  to  the  poet 
of  Capellmeister  nt  the  s-anie  court.  This  he 
resigned  in  1861.  and  i»  now  (1880')  living  at 
Gratz.  In  1838  he  visited  England,  and  played 
I,i|iinski*s  concerto  in  B  minor  .it  the  Philhar* 
uiuuic  on  May  21  with  great  applause.  The 
critic  of  tho  '  Musical  World'  speaks  with  enthu- 
si-ism  of  the  extraordinary  power  of  liia  tone, 
his  great  exeouticn,  and  the  purity  of  his  at^le. 
Ho  has  piiMislied  two  Concert^*,  and  various 

■mailer  pieces  fur  the  violio  with  and  without 
orabealra.  [G.] 

POTTER,  Philip  Cifbiaki^  Hamblt,  bora  in 
London  in  1 79a,  began  bia  muaical  education  at7. 
under  bis  ibtner,  a  teadier  of  the  pianoforte.  He 

I  H«  derived  thlf  nuM  from  hi*  (odmbtbcT.  k  «iM«r  of  i.  It-  Clprhuit 
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•ftmrnrdB  ilodied  counterpoint  under  Attwood, 
Mid  theory  under  Calloott  and  Crotch,  and  on 
Woelfl's  arrival  la  England  received  inittniction 
from  him  during  five  years.  In  1 8i6  an  overture 
Mr.  Potter  wm  oommiiua&ed  aad  performed 
(Ifanli  II)  1)7  the  PUlhamooio  Society,  and 
on  April  29  of  tbe  Bame  year  ho  made  his  firnt 
pohlio  appearance  as  a  performer  at  the  Society's 
MBeert.  and  pUyed  the  pianoforte  part  in  a 
netet  of  his  owti  compositif  ii,  f  r  piiinoforte  ami 
■tringeti  instruments.  He  ayain  performed  March 
10,  1817.  Shortly  after  this  he  went  to  Vienna 
and  studied  oompoRitioa  mder  Ftinter,  rsceiviog 
also  friendly  advice  from  Beethoyoi.  Writing 
Vj  liies  in  lyondtm,  on  IVIarch  5,  1R18,  the 
great  maa  saya^  'Potter has  visited  me  several 
timet:  h*  mtnm  to  be  »  good  man,  and  haa 
talent  for  composition.*  After  visiting  other 
tieruian  tomis  he  maAo  a  tour  iu  Italy,  and 
ntarned  to  London  in  18a  1,  when  he  performed 
Hu»ut*t>  Concert-)  in  D  at  the  Philli.imionio 
(Mar.  li).  la  i$i2  he  was  appointed  professor 
of  the  pianoforte  at  the  Koyal  Academy  of  M  U!*ic, 
and  on  the  radgnadoa  of  Dr.  Orotch  in  June 
183a  snooeeded  Um  «•  Frfnoipd.  Tbe  htter 
n!fice  he  resi^wd  la  1859,  IB  fftVOW  of  Mr. 
Cttari^  Lucas. 

Mr.  Potter's  pnUidwdtmb  extend  to  op.  39, 
sod  include  a  sonatas,  9  rondos,  2  toccatas,  6  sets 
of  variations,  waltzes,  a  polouaidC,  a  lar^e  num- 
ber of  impromptus,  fautaBias,  romances,  am  use - 
mnti,  etc,  na  two  booke  of  itadiee'  compoeed 
Ibr  Ibe  Royal  Aeademy  <^  Hmle— oil  lor  PF. 
8nlo.  Also  a  'Duct  Symphony'  in  D,  and  4  other 
d  uets,  besides  arrangements  of  a  of  hia  symphonies 
tad  Ml  oTortoro— SiU  for  4  luwde ;  »  ftntama  and 
fn^ie  for  2  PFs. ;  n  trio  for  3  players  on  the  PF. ; 
a  ©est- 1  for  PF.  and  instrumenUt ;  a  duo  for  PF. 
and  V. ;  a  t>onata  for  PF.  and  horn,  3  trios,  etc.,  etc. 
His  MS.  worlcs  comprise  9  symphonies  for  full 
orchestra,  of  which  6  are  in  tbe  Philharmonic 
Library  ;  4  ov^jrtures  (3  ditto)  ;  3  concerted,  PF. 
and  oroh.  ^ditto);  •  oonoertante,  PF.  and  oeUo; 
a  emtatft.  *  Medom  e  Oomdo* ;  an  Ode  to  'Ebu- 
liiony;  addition-al  accompaninients  to  'Acis  and 
Galatea,'  aud  many  other  pieceii  of  nioro  or  iam 
importance.  These  oonipo8itiou'<,  though  well 
received,'  and  mnny  of  them  in  their  time 
utuch  in  vogue,  are  now  forgotten,  excej)t  the 
•studies. 

As  a  performer  he  ranked  high,  and  he  had 
the  honour  to  introduce  Beethoven's  Oooeertos 
in  C,  G  minor,  and  (I,  to  the  English  public  :it 
the  Philhannoiiio.  As  •  conductor  he  is  most 
h^hly  cpoken  of,  and  it  may  be  worth  mentioidiig 
that  he  beat  time  with  his  hand  and  not  with  a 
UtoQ.  He  di«d  Sept.  26,  1S71.  Uis  fresh  and 
genial  spirit,  and  the  eagerness  with  which  he 
Wf  l^-^Tned  and  triwl  new  music  from  wliatevcr 
>{\mrUst,  will  not  be  forgotten  by  thwte  who  had 

'  Itomitly  ualyMd  by  Xr.  W.  B.  BoimM  in  '  Vctct  apon  Vdtt' 
^^*>0».  Xb0  ■todlet  ua  34  Id  onmlxr  and  are  kmngcd  (ur  •  k>-j  i>A 
IttvrlatWaialaor-No.  1,  0  ou^or;  X  A  rnttwr,  3.  Vb  mniot;  4. 1^ 

*  TlM  Sf»plioiil0  wm  piat^i  U  ttM  inuUumionte  u  rolUm*:— 

iS-w  Mir  tti     'M.  a  «i  )■  a.  Msr  «r.  •»!  In  o  ninoc.  Msr  « 


the  pleasure  and  profit  of  his  acqnaiotmee.  One 
of  the  last  occasions  on  which  (h  n-s  =een  in 

Sublic  was  assisting  in  the  accon.pmiiment  of 
irahms's  Requiem,  at  its  first  performance  iu 
London,  not  three  months  before  his  death.  He 
oootribotod  ft  few  papers  to  periodicals^'  Recol> 
lections  of  Beethoven,'  to  the  Musical  World, 
Aphl  39.  1836  (reprinted  in  Mus.  Times,  Deo.  I, 
1861) ;  'Oompanion  to  the  Orchestra,  or  Snti 
on  Tn8truinf»ntation,'  Miwical  World,  Oct.  28, 
Dec.  23,  1S36.  Mar.  10,  Mapr  13,  1837,  Mr 
Potter  edited  the  'Complete  Pianoforte  Works  of 
Mosart,' for  Meters.  Noveilo;  and  Schumann's 
'Album  far  die  Jtigend'  (op.  68)  for  Messrs. 
Wesnel  &  Co.  in  1R57. 

In  i860  a  subscription  was  itJsed  and  aa 
Exhibition  Ibvaded  At  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Muaic  in  honour  of  Mr.  Potter.  It  is  called 
after  liiro,  and  entitle!  the  holder  to  one  year's 
instruction  in  the  Acndemy.  [W.H.H.'I 
POL'GIX,  ARTiiun,  bom  Aup.  6,  1S34.  at 
Chateauroux,  where  be  is  re.'iHtered  as  Franijoia 
Auguste  Arthur  ParoiR.se  rougin.  As  the  sou 
of  an  itineraat  acicv  he  had  few  educational 
advantages,  and  hie  literary  attainments  are 
tljcrcfore  due  to  his  own  exertions  alone;  hin 
knowledge  of  music  was  partly  obtained  at  the 
Paris  Consemtoire,  where  he  maeed  through 
the  violin  class  and  harmony  witn  Henri  Reber. 
From  the  ace  of  13  ho  played  the  violin  at  » 
tlieatre  ;  and  at  ai  became  conductor  of  the 
T))^&tre  Beaumarchais.  which  however  he  soon 
quitted  for  Musard's  orchestra.  From  1856  U> 
59  he  was  vice- conductor  and  rip^tiieur  (or  con- 
ductor of  reheanals)  at  the  Foliea  liiouveliea. 
Pongitt  toon  turned  Ua  attention  to  nutieal 
literature,  beginning  witli  hio-rapliical  articles 
on  French  musicians  of  the  iSLh  century  in  the 
'Beviio  et  Gazette  Musicale.'  Musical  biography 
remain.?  hin  favourite  Btiidy,  hut  he  lias  been  ati 
extensive  writer  on  many  other  Hubject^.  At 
an  early  period  of  his  career  he  gave  up  teach- 
ing, and  resigned  his  post  amoQg  tbe  violina  at 
the  Op^ra  Comique  (i860  to  63)  in  order  the 
Ix-tter  to  caiTy  out  liis  literary  projectn.  Besides 
his  frequent  contributions  to  tlie  '  M^netttrel,' 
'  Ln  Franco  musicale,'  '  L'Art  musical.'  and 
other  periodicals  8]>ecially  devoted  to  iiuieic,  he 
edittsd  the  musical  articles  in  the  '  Dictiunnaire 
universel  *  of  Larousse,  and  has  been  suoces 
sively  muaical  fenilletoniste  to  the  'Soir.'  the 
'Tribono,'  *  L'Bvinement,*  and,  since  1878,  to 
the  'JouimlOflleleL'wlMittlMWMweededBa^ne 
ClauUer. 

Among  Us  nmneroos  worin^  thefiallowingmny 

bo  Bpecified  : — 'Meyerbeer,  notes  biot,'raphiqiies ' 
(1864,  lamo);  '  F. Hal^vy,  ecrivain  ' (t«65,  bvo) ; 
«W.  Vincent  Wallace,  ^tude  bingrapbiqne  et 
critique'  (1S66.  8vo):  '  P.ellini.Ha  vie,se8  OBUVree* 
(iSdS,  i2nio);  '  Albert  Grisar,  ^tude  arttstique' 
(1870,  1 2mo)  ;  '  KoBsini,  notes,  impressions,  etc' 
(1S71,  Svo);  'RoIeldieu.saTiCi etc' (1875, 13mo)i 
'  Fij^'urea  d'opera  comicjuo:  ElleviOQ;  Mmo.  Dtt" 
gazon  ;  la  tribu  de  Gavaudan'  (1875.  8vo);  *  Ra- 
meau.  sa  vie  et  ses  oeuvres  '  (1876,  l6mo); 
'  Adolphe  Adun,  s»  vie,  eto.*  (i8;6b  tamo)^— lA 
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published  in  Paris ;  and  finally  the  '  Supplement 
et  Complement '  to  the  '  Biographie  Univer»elle 
dm  Mtwideu '  of  Fitit, »  wurk  of  gimt  extent 
■nd  indttttty,  aad  ooatdiii^g  »  hum  of  new 
Tiiuncfl  and  ilifoniMtion  (s  Yolii.  StQ,  Paris, 
1878-80).  [G.C.] 
POWELLv  WALttH,  born  ti  Oxfard  in  1697. 
w;ta  on  July  I.  1704  admitteJ  a  cliorUt^r  of 
Magdalen  College.  Iti  1714  he  was  appointed  a 
«lmc  in  the  same  college.  On  April  16,  1718  he 
VT'AH  elected  Veoiiiuii  I'eikll  of  Divinity  .md  on 
.Ian  26,  1732  lus  iuire  DcJtll  of  the  same  faculty. 
He  was  also  a  member  of  the  dioin  of  Christ 
Church  Mid  St.  John's  Colleges.  1a  July  1733 
he  enig^  In  the  ormtoriofl  giren  by  Hudd  durii^ 
his  visit  to  Oxford,  and  later  in  the  year  at  the 
Meeting  of  the  Three  Choirs  at  Glouowter.  He 
U  Miid,  mit  ecToneoiuly,  to  bave  been  ftflenrsrde 
Appointed  a  gentleman  of  the  Chapel  Royal.  Hia 
voice  (countertenor)  and  singing  were  greatly  ad- 
mired. He  died  Nov.  6, 1 744,  and  was  buried  at 
St.  PeUr'«  in  the  Rast,  Oxford.         [W. H.H.I 

PKACTICAL  HARMONY,  Iktuodoctiun 
TO.  The  title  of  a  treatise,  and  oollection  of 
pieci  s  by  masters  of  different  sch  1  1^,  edited 
and  arranged  by  Muzio  Cloiiicuti.  m  4  ralumen, 
oblon.^  quarto.  The  original  title  is  'Clementi'i 
Sdeolion  of  FiaotioAl  Hannoiur»  for  (he  Organ  or 
Piano  Forte;  oontaininjf  Voittntttiee.  Fugues, 
Canons  and  other  Ingeuions  Pieces.  By  the 
uiost  eminent  composers.  To  which  is  prefixed 
an  Epitome  of  ODiiiitermnnt  by  the  Editor. 
(Here  follow  5  lines  fromParadi^  Loet,  Bk.  xi). 
T.ondon  printed  bv  dementi.  Banger,  Hyde, 
Collard  &  Davi%  Nob  36  Cbeftpaide.'  The  price 
of  each  volume  wm  one  fluiaeft.  Vob.  i  an  l  2 
alone  are  in  the  Britiih  Mnaettm.  The  following 
!•  m  oomplete  oaitalogue  of  the  oontenta. 


Vol.  L 

Treatlw  on  Humony  and  Coun- 

t«rpolnt  bjr  C'lementl. 
Klrnbnvcr.  i  Volu^U^I^<  In  F 
4  fvgat*.  la  VS  niln-  r  A 
minor,  BK  KmiI   Ii  miitor- 
OftYoUa  la  D  mlnur,  Futu* 
IbD.  rme^iiiiOngwla 
a.  FufiM  snd  rolanilM  In 
Eh.    Kufue  utd  rotonalM 
Id  F  minor  and  m^or.  Fr*- 
tude  »ji<l  Fu(\i«  lr>  0. 
A  Mt  of  CA:u<ns  i>)  r  V  K.  itech 
FaKh.Turlnl.}>*dr«  HuUal 
mat  A.  d*  vsiiMano. 
Cltf«MiM>.  Double  rti2U«  in  0. 
r>Ttl,  ^nt^'ntc5.   Fusu»<  in  D. 
r.Mh.  I'  r.  K   ciiH.ii  In  a, 
tUfdti.  Ju*et>h,  Uiituet  «nd  Trio 

In  R  mlnur. 
tiaeh.  0.  f.  R.  Turu  Bilniieii. 
HSttdcl.  Fuju*  Id  B  minor. 
FD^ftfk  6  Fufua*.  In  A.  0.  D, 
UK  O  minor  and  C.  | 
JUbrochtifaerivr.   9  Furoo  lo  B 
alDor.  H,  A  mlitor.  W,  C. 
BKfllAHfaar.iMa. 

VafhMlslii  D. 
iln.  J.  K.  ft  Voluntertcs  and 
KufTie*.  tn  li  in  IK  t.  A  minor, 
K  minor.  C.  and  V. 
Wilt  lit.    Volnntar;  snA  n|«c 

In  0  minor. 
Mwpurg.  I'rvludeandravuetnO. 
■Marl.  Fufuc  In  D  minor  from 
thr  rt'-.iuwm.  irrin(«d  bj 
CWiti-  'ill. 
Bacil.  C,  r.  K.  a  Voltinurlcs  and 
9m$9m.  ta  A  and  t)  minor. 
VSntUls  MiA  Vucua  la  Q 


minor.  Voluntaryand  Futm 

lo  K  minor. 
Bach,    Brartt.      Fantk*!*  kjid 

Fufue  III  V. 
Bach,  Juh.  a«b.  Organ  Fanta«a 

111  la.  arrangod.    Suite  (Mh 

ITnuetk)  lo  0. 

VOL  n. 

AlbrcchUb«rflw.  •VlfDHllDO. 
B  minor,  O,  O  ■Ibm;  a,  and 

D  m"nor. 
Ebarlln. -I  V  '>liintirlri  uidFufOM, 
in  Q  minor.  D,  0.  and  S 


Xotart.  riuiiuik  la  Vmlnof,  ar- 
ran(«d. 

Bacb.  C.  P.  K.     FaotuU  and 

FiiK-ui'  In  C  mlnpr.  Fft;ilx>i:i, 
int.    \  uiutitar;  and  !■  11^  II 
ill  <;  minor,  orgaa  bwusia 
in  BK 

Bach.  Juh.  Beb.    ToreaU  and 

Fii,-ii»  In  I)  minor. 
Ilanil'l.  11  Kugue«  in  (•  minor, 
i;  tninur,  i>  ,  A  tnlitur.  Q, 
B  minor,  O  minor.  F(  minor, 
D  minor.  F.  and  F  minor- 
Padrs  MartlBk  4  SMMsa  In  F 
minor.  O  ttteor.  A  and  K 
minor. 

flcarlull.  A.   FuflM  In  F  minor. 
Scarlatti.  0 .  8  FugUM  in  O  minor 
and  O  alsar  (tks  'Oat't 

FupM*). 
Fmeobahll.  SOannmc  In  O  minor 
and  C  9  Fuguet.  tu  D  minor, 

(•  minor,  and  B  minor.  Oao- 
rona  in  1'  rnrrente  la  F 
minor.  Tiiccata  In  F. 


Tot.  m. 

Barh.  TT.  F.  FuiUf!  and  Caprtc<cii 
III  II  minor.  S  rolunalae*  li. 
F.  Fugue  In  n.  Adafto  In 
B  minor.  VlTaea  in  D 
rohniaiai  la  O.  Fugue  and 
Brilwiilli  IbG.  >  rngoM,  In 
O  minw  and  Bk  1 1  olon- 
alaeii  to  Bh  and  O  minor. 
Fugue  and  Polonalie  In 
E  '■  Kuzue  and  rulimaiie 
t  II  .nor.  I'olonalle  Id  E. 
Fulfil.'  and  Polonaise  In  F 
minor.  Fugue  and  FdIod- 
al*a  In  C  minor. 

Bach  r  r  T.  Fantaila  In  C 
miner  Fugue  In  O  minor 
for  organ  {br  J.  S.  Bacl:, 
wrongly  attributed  lo  C.P.E. 
Bachj.  Boodo  In  C  minor. 
Flantaiia  In  C.  Fugue  In  (' 
Minor  on  the  name  '  Bach.' 
Allegro  In  C.  Andantlnu  In 
C  minor.  Pwto  In  C  minor. 
Allegro  in  0.  a«a««  ia  F. 


Bach.  J.  o.  F.  Fogne  In  C  miner. 

Rfn.is  In  r.  Minuet  In  0. 
l'ul..iia'-».- 'II  <r.  .'-.inalalnC 
Bach.  i.  c  hrlitoph  (third  mm  «I 
J.&Uachi.  sa0BillM.lDB 
•tid  0  minor. 

«ViwaMi,laA«lBsr 

Vul.  IV. 

Padre  Martini.   »  Boaala*-te  I 
■kMr,B«lMr.ll.»intoir, 

RK  O.  O  mXimr.  O  and  F. 

Albrrchl«h»rv^r.  ?l  Fn(ni'«~ln 
K  nil.ii-r.  ii.  (i  niiut.r  A 
and  A  mmori  ttbeae  preevied 
bf  'Cadenrai  or  Prelude*  *> 
In  b.  A.  K,  K  minor,  i:.  Br> 
and  0 ;  (Ibate  with  T'rrliMlciJ 
In  D  minor.  E  minor.  <l,  A 
minor  It  m'nnr;  (the  reft 
witli.iiii  Vr.  iud  > ilnOmlnor 
— '  fhrlttut  rcsutreslt,'  to  0 
-^A1Mi||<i.*ta0^i 


[J.A.FJf.] 

rR.\EriEn.  FKRin.vANnrnraRTiAN  Wiluf.i.m, 
son  of  Ueinricb  Aloys  Praeger,  violinist,  com- 
poser. Mid  capellmdster,  was  bom  *t  Leipzig, 
Jan.  JJ,  1S15.  Hid  musical  gifts  d>  vcloiied  them- 
selvis  v«ry  early  ;  at  nine  he  (il.iyed  the  cello 
with  ability,  but  was  diverted  from  ihat  instra* 
ment  to  the  piano  by  the  advice  of  Uummcl.  .\t 
sixteen  he  established  him£«-lf  as  teacher  at  the 
Hague,  meanwhile  strenuously  maintaining  his 
practice  of  the  piano*  violin,  and  oomposition. 
In  1834  he  eettlM  in  Loirion.  where  he  rtfll  ve> 
sides,  a  wtU  kn<j«u  .xnd  much  e-teemed  teacher. 
But  though  living  in  Ijoudon  Mr.  Praeger  hae 
not  broken  hit oonnexion  with  the  Continent:  he 
is  stilt  corrc'pondent  of  the  '  Neue  Zeitschrift  fUr 
^In.sik,'  a  po.ot  for  which  he  was  selected  by  Schu- 
mann him.si  If  in  1842.    In  Jm.  1851  he  gave 
a  recital  in  Paris  of  his  own  oompoeitions  with 
Huccess;  in  1852  ho  played  at  the  Qewandhaus, 
ljc\\>7Ai^,  and  at  Berlin,  Hamburg,  etc  ;  and  later, 
in  I^<67.  a  new  PF.  trio  of  his  was  selected  by  the 
United  Oerman  Muricians.  and  perfmned  at  their 
festival  at  Meiningen.    ITe  ha.s  alw.iys  been  an 
ualhusiaat  fur  W^agner,  and  it  was  partly  ow  iasj  to 
his  endeavours  that  Wagner  was  engaged  to  con- 
duct the  Philharmonic  Concerts  in  1855.    Ho  is 
beloved  by  his  numerous  pupils,  and  a  concert  of 
his  cumpoditiuas  was  organised  by  them  in  his 
honnuTj  on  July  io»  1879,  in  London,   An  ovev 
tur»  from  his  pen  entitled  *  AbelBno*  was  played 
at  the  Now  Philhannuiiic  Cuncvrts  of  May  24, 
1854,  and  July  4, 1855  (under  Lindpaintner  and 
Berlioz) ;  and  a  Symphonic  Prelude  to  Manfred 
at  the  Crystal  Palace,  April  17.  1880.    A  seleo» 
tiun  of  his  best  pieces  is  published  in  3  vols, 
under  the  Utle  of  tiw  *  Ftujptr  Albam '  (Kahnt, 

WiMk).  £00 

PR.flNESTTNUS.  '^leLatinl^ed  form  of  the 
name  of  tlie  ijreat  Italian  oompoHer,  derived  from 
the  town  of  Pruene.ste,  aBA  01  tlie  most  ancient 
cities  of  Italy,  and  now  called  Palestrina. 
'Johannes  Petrus  Aloisiius  Prtenetitinus '  answers 
to  the  Italiaa  ■CMovami  Pier  Laigi  da  Pales 

trina."  £G.] 

PR/ETORIUS.  or  PRATORTITS.  The 
assumed  surname  of  uinre  than  one  family  of 
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dbdngnialied  German  MuaicianR.  wImnb  true 

patronymic  was  Schultz.' 

Of  the  nonoMrous  Composers  whose  works  are 
published  under  this  name,  the  most  cel>'l)r;\ttii 
wu  MiOBAXL  PB«rOttiU3. »  leamed  and  indus- 
ferfoiM  writ«r,  of  whon  peraonal  history  very  little 

known,  beyond  the  Cacts,  that  he  was  born  at 
(>eiitzbei;g  in  Tharingia.  on  Feb.  15,  1571:  that 
he  began  Ilia  aitistic  career,  in  the  charaetor  of 
KapeUmeister.  at  Lnnehnrg :  that  lie  afterwards 
catered  the  service  of  the  Duke  of  Rrun»wicl<, 
iirat  as  (hyuttat)  *nd  then  ns  Kapellmeister  an(i 
Secretary;  was  appoint^  Prior  of  th«  Honastery 
of  Rfaigellieim,  near  Gozlar,  wtUumt  nscwity  of 
residence ;  anddiedatWolfbabutUUonlliiflftrath 
birthday,  Feb.  15.  tOai. 

Tb»  CompAiitians  of  Hldmol  Ttrntadm  are 
wy  TOluminouB.  He  himself  has  left  ns,  at  the 
entl  of  his  'Syntagma  ^Uusicum,'  a  catalogue,  the 
most  important  itcnu  of  which  are,  1 5  Yolumes 
of  '  Polyli}  innia,'  adapted  partly  to  T^atin,  and 
partly  tu  German  words ;  16  volumes  of  'Musae 
Sionis,'  of  wliit-li  the  first  five  are  in  Latin,  and 
tha  remainder  inGonnaa;  OTdiuiMaofawBoular 
worit,  callod '  Musa  Aoiua,  of  which  tlw  wreral 
books  aro  entitled  'Terpsichore'  (2  vols.)»  'Cal- 
liope' (a  vols.),  'Thalia'  (a  vols.),  'Erato'  (i  vol.), 
'Diana  Tevtoniea*  (i  voL),  and '  Regenaborgiwho 
Echo'  (1  vol.)  ;  and  a  long  list  of  other  work.s, 
'partly  printed,  and  partly,  through  Go<ra  mercy, 
to  be  printed.'  The  u  r-t  ;  these  is  the '  Syntagma 
Mosicum'  (Musical  Treatise)  itself — a  book  the 
tfeessive  rarity  and  great  historical  valoo  of 
which  entitle  it  to  a  8peci.\l  notice. 

The  full  title  of  this  remarkable  work  is, 
'Syntagma  Mtuieain;  exveterometreoenttortiin 
Ecclesiaacicorum  autorum  locticn'  ,  I'olylii-^torum 
coQsignatione,  Variarum  Uoguarum  uotatiune, 
Hodiemi  seculi  usurpatione,  ipidat  denique 
Musioe  artis  observatione :  in  Cantonim,  Or- 
gsoistarum,  Organopoeorum,  ceterorumque  Mu- 
»>cam  i^ientiam  amantiomAtraotantiom  gratiam 
oollectum  ;  et  Secundum  generalem  Indioem  toti 
<>peri  prsefixum,  In  Quatuor  Tomos  distributum, 
^  Michaele  Pnctorio  Ci'  ;t/lii  : Ci.enobii 
lUngelheimensia  Priori,  &  in  aula  Brunsvicensi 
Chart  If  add  Maeiatro.  [VVIttebergie  (sic).  Anno 
1615.]'  Notwiihstaiiding  this  dj.stinct  mention 
of  four  volumes,  itia  morally  certain  that  no  more 
than  three  were  ever  jirinted,  and  that  the  much 
Mveted  copv  of  the  fourth,  noticed  in  Forkel'a 
titalogtie,  w;vs  nothing,'  more  than  the  separate 
Cahier  of  platea  attaL-hed  to  the  second. 

Tom.  L  (Witteubei)g,  161  f),  written  cbieflv  ia 
t^ttfai,  but  wiHi  Ireqnent  liit«nrpolalioiii  In  Ger^ 

"'■'m.  18  arranged  in  two  principal  Parts,  each  sub- 
^viUed  into  iuaumerable  minor  sections.  Part  I. 
i«  entirely  devoted  to  the  oondderation  of  "Bo 

f't^ia-^tica!  Music  ;  and  its  four  Bections  treat, 
r'^?(*prctively,  (1)  of  Choral  Music  and  Psalmody, 
*«  prac  ti.seii  in  the  Jewiib,  j'Egyptian.  Asiatic,* 
Greek,  and  Latin  Churches ;  (a)  of  the  Music  of 
the  Mass;  (3)  of  the  Music  of  the  Antiphons, 

>       wocd  StMtu  *l|nlA«t  tiia  Head-ouut  of  A  tUIi««  or  maU 
**»t  mi  tmr  OmHm  tetiililwS  ty  rrmHitt. 
'  OtiM.  Ml  laifliiMis  falsi.  Urn  AtMam  Odwh. 


Fkakoi^  Tanet,  Responsoria,  HyraiiB»  and  Ou- 

tides,  as  sung  at  Matins  and  Vespers,  and  the 
Greater  and  Lesser  Litanies  ;  and  (4),  of  Instru- 
mental Music,  &a  used  in  the  Jewish  and  early 
Christian  Cbtorches,  including  a  detailed  descHp- 
tioD  of  all  tite  Httirfoal  InstramenfeB  mentiimed 
either  in  the  Old,  or  the  New  Teataraent.  Part  II. 
treats  of  the  Sieoular  Music  of  the  Antients.  in* 
eluding,  (1)  DissertationB  on  the  Inrentioa  and 
Inventors  of  the  Art  of  Muoic,  its  most  eminent 
Teacliers,  its  Modea,  and  Melodies,  iu  connection 
with  Dancing  and  tiie  Theatre,  its  use  at  Funeral 
Ceremonies,  and  nuuiy  other  kindred  matters; 
and  (3).  Descriptiont  of  the  Tniiraments  used 
in  :i:r,i.jrit  Saecular  Music,  on  the  forma  and  pocu- 
liantics  of  some  of  which  much  light  is  thrown  bj 
copious  quotatioBi  fifoa  the  wonca  of  COaarioal 
Authoni. 

Tom.  II.,  printed  at  Wolfenbuttel  in  1518," 
and  written  wholly  in  German,  is  called  Organo> 
trraphia,  and  divided  into  five  principal  sectinns. 
P.art  I.  treats  of  the  nomencLiture  and  classifica- 
tion of  all  the  Musical  InstrnmentB  in  use  at  the 
beginatog  of  the  lytb  oentuiy— that  cntioal 
peri<td  in  Hie  Hietoty  of  Inatenmeotal  Mtisie 
which  witnessed  the  fir^t  development  of  tli- 
Opevvlic  Orchestra,  and  conoeming  which  we  are 
here  fumislied  with  mtMdb  lavalaable  infonnation. 
Part  H.  contains  descriptions  of  the  form,  r  im- 
pass,  quality  of  tone,  and  other  pecnliaiuies  of 
all  these  Instruments,  *eri(Uim ;  including,  am')ng 
Wind  Instrumenta,  Trombones  of  four  different 
sizes, the  varions  kinds  of  Trumjiet,  Horns  (Ja;^ 
Trommctten),  Flutes,  both  of  the  old  and  the 
traoivene  forma.  Comets,  Hautboys,  both  Treble 
and  BasB  (here  oalled  Pommem,  Bomhardoni. 
and  ''ch  ilmf-yen),  Biisaoons  and  Dolciana,  Double 
Ba.-soon8  and  Sordoni.  Doppiont,  Kacketten.  and 
the  dUTerent  kinds  of  Krumhom  (or  Lituus), 
Coma-musc.  "B.'Ussanello,Schreyerpfeifre,  and  Sack- 
(ifettfe,  or  Bagpipes.  These  are  fullowetl  by  the 
Stringed  Instruments,  divided  into  two  classes— 
Yiole  da  Gamba,  or  Viols  played  between  the 
knees,  and  Viole  da  Brszzo,  playeil  upon  the  am. 
In  the  former  class  are  comprised  several  different 
kinds  of  the  ordinary  Viol  da  Gamba,  the  Viol* 
hafltaxda,  and  the  Violone, or  Double  Beat:  In  the 
latter,  the  ordinary  Viola  da  Braccio,  tiie  Violino 
da  Brmxio,  the  Violelta  picciola,  and  the  Tenor 
Viola  da  Bracoio.  The  Lyres,  Lutes,  Theorhaa 
(miV).  Mandolins,  Guitars,  Harps,  and  other  In- 
Bti  uments  in  which  the  strings  are  plucked  by  the 
fingers  or  by  a  Plectrum,  are  classed  by  them- 
•alvea;  as  are  the  Keyed  Instruments,  including 
the  Harpciohord  (Ciavieynibalnm).  Spinet  (Vir* 
ginall),  (Tlavicytliei  ium.  Clavior^'anum,  Arpiuhor- 
dum,  the  '  NUrmbergiach  Gaigeuwt:rck,'  and 
Oiigans  of  all  kinda.  beginning  with  the  antient 
Rey:all,  and  Po--«itieff.  Part  IIL,  rirrving  on  the 
subject  with  which  the  former  division  ended, 
treats  of  antient  Organic  in  detail,  giving  much 
valuable  information  concerning  their  form  and 
construction.  Part  IV.  gives  a  minute  description 
of  modem  Or^jans — i.  e.  Organs  which  were  con- 
sidered modem  360  years  ago— with  detaila  of 
s  mtliaia  IMs  tattUi  IssnwiK; 
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their  construction,  tbe  fonn  of  their  Pipet,  the 
nomtMir  and  quality  of  their  Stops,  or  Kegisters, 
•ud  other  oqaatty  iaterettting  and  important 
matters  rclatinsj  to  them.  Part  V.  treats  of  certain 
individuiJ  Orgaus,  celebratt  d  either  fur  their  nizv 
or  the  excellence  of  their  tone,  with  iqpeoial  ac- 
oooBtB  of  iDore  thim  30  Inatrumentii  indiiding 
thoM  in  NiflolaikiRlie  a&dThoRUwIciTolw  at 
Leipzig,  the  Cathedrals  of  Ultn,  Liilieck.  Mngde- 
liurg,  and  firunswick,  and  many  other  well-known 
Ghnreboa. 

It  wo\ild  be  difBcolt  to  ex  acri?criito  the  interest 
of  thie  part  of  the  work,  wliich  is  rendered  still 
more  vul  liable  by  aa  Appendix,  printed  at  Wolfen- 
bUttel  in  i6iO,  two  years  after  the  publication 
of  Tom.  IL  and  IH.,  under  the  title  of  'Theatrum 
Instrunientorum,  seu  Sciagmphia,  Michaeli.s 
ItetoHi,  Q'  This  oounsU  of  43  weU->executed 
lilatei,  exhfblMng  woodeutt  of  idl  the  mors  im* 
l>orlant  inhtriiments  previously  (iescribed  in  the 
text,  drawn  with  sufficient  clearneafi  of  detail  tu 
l^vo  a  fair  idea  of  many  furms  now  so  far  obao- 
lete  that  it  woidd  be  ditbcult  to  find  n  reai 
specimen  in  anything;  like  working  ordtr.  Among 
tAflM,  kberti  aro  fuvv  more  curious  than  the  en- 
graving of  the  '  ^iirmbamicb  Goigenweick/  in 
which  the  dnmatneis  of  ihe  Treadle  (nuBiioncd 
under  Piano-Violi.v,  vol.  ii.  pp.  745'74^V  ^ 
brought  into  very  strong  relief. 

T<Hr.  III.,  also  printed  «k  Wolfenb&ttel,  Is  1618. 
is  arranged  in  throe  main  sections.  Part  I.  treats 
of  all  the  diiftirtint  kiudit  of  Secular  ComposiUon 
practised  during  the  first  half  of  the  i7tihoBnlttry« 
in  Italy,  France,  England,  and  Germany;  wiui 
iteparate  accounts  of  the  Concerto,  Motet,  Faux- 
bourdon.  Madrigal,  Stanza,  Se.-tina.  Sonnet,  I)ia- 
iogae,  Caoxone,  Caozonetta,  Aria,  Mossauzay 
Vtnodlibet.  Giustiniano,  Senmata,  BiJlo  or 
Balletto,  Vinetto,  Giru  lini  -ro,  Villanella,  Pr»?- 
lude,  Phantasie,  Ca^jj-iecio,  Fuga,  llicercare, 
SymphoBtn.  Sonata,  Introda,  Toccata,  Padovana, 
Paa.samP7Zt>,  Ga'Iiard:).  Br^ui-nle,  Courante,  V<>lt.a, 
AUciuanda,  and  Mauchciada,  the  distinctive 
peculiarities  of  each  of  which  are  described  with 
•  oloanieie  whioh  throws  much  light  on  oer> 
tein  fbnu  now  pnunJeally  for^'otten.  Part  11. 
deals  with  the  technical  in ystcriea  of  Solini-^^ation, 
Notation,  Ligatures,  Proportions,  Sharps,  Flato^ 
Naturali,  Modes  or  Tcnm,  Signs  of  m1  kindly 
Tactus  or  Rhythm.  Transposition,  the  Arrange- 
ment of  Voices,  the  Management  of  EKjuble. 
IMple^  an<l  (Quadruple  Choirs,  and  other  like 
matters.  Part  III.  is  devoted  to  the  explanation 
of  Italian  technical  tenxut,  the  arrangement  of  a 
coinplitc  Cappolla,  either  Vocal,  ur  Instrumental, 
tho  iiulet  of  Q«ueral-Bas8  (ThoroaghrBaae),  and 
the  managment  of  a  Ooneert  for  Vmeee  end 
InstrunientH  of  all  kinds;  the  wholu  cnncluilin:: 
with  a  detailed  list  of  th^  Huthur'a  own  Com- 
powtieBe,  b<.ith  Sacred  and  Secular ;  and  a  coaif 
penflium  of  rules  for  the  training offiojv'Voioei^ 

after  the  Italian  Method. 

Tom.  IV..  had  it  been  oompleled,  wna  to  hnve 
treated  of  UounterpoinL 

Hm  drief  vnlne  of  Hm  *  Syntagma  Mudcum* 
hat  in  the  ia«wht  it  gi^ea  w  Into  the  technical 
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history  of  a  periml  lying  midway  between  the 
triumphs  of  the  Polypiionic  Scliool  and  the  fuU 
development  of  Modem  Mu»sic — an  epoch  lesa 
rich  in  such  re^^'ords  than  either  that  iv1.-p!i  pre- 
ceded, or  tli&t  which  followed  it.  It  now 
become  exceedingly  scarce.  There  is  no  copy  ^  in 
tho  British  Maaeam,  nor.  eo  £yr  aa  we  have  been 
aUe  to  dleoover,  in  any  other  Library  in  London ; 
but  Olio  is  preserved  in  the  Euing  I..ilirary  in 
Anderson's  University,  Glasgow.  For  the  uso  of 
the  remaikably  fine  exampUv  wliieh  ienred  ae 
the  basis  of  our  descriptittn,  we  are  indebted  to 
the  Rev.  Sir  F.  A.  Gore  Ouseley,  who  placed  it 
unreservedly  at  our  di»i»osal.  One  of  t  he  voluuiet- 
oontaind  the  autcvraph  of  a  Bach,  and  anotiier 
of  Telemann.  Not  less  scarce  and  costly  ore 
tho  Avithor's  Compositions.  Then^  is  rather  an 
ex  tend  re  ooUeotion  of  separate  volumes  in  tho 
Britidi  Mueum  ;  bat,  of  Part  IX.  of  the  *Hti«B 
Sionire,*  embracing  several  of  *li  I;,st  volumes, 
it  is  doubtful  whether  a  copy  is  auywhere  to 
be  found. 

Of  the  other  Composers,  who  hrwr  written 
under  the  name  of  riiEtoriui>,  one  ot  the  most 
celebrated   wa^s   (J( iDSaCALCOS   PfiiSTOHITO  (or 

Soaou),  bomatSaUburg.  in  1528,  and  for  many 
years  Tlwfeeeor  of  PMlosophy  at  Wittenberg.  He 

])ubii>hed,  at  Magdeburg,  in  1556,  a  volume 
entitled  '  Melodise  Scholasiticn,'  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  which  he  wai  aaetated  by  Martin  Agrio(^ 

He  died  July  8.  1573. 

The  famous  Orgauijit,  Ui£iiOMXML.'S  Pa^fiTOBIUS 
(Jekom  Sohulz),  was  bom,  in  1560,  at  Hambag, 
where,  after  attaining  an  extraordinary  reputa- 
tion, he  died,  in  1629.  Among  his  numerous 
Compo.'*ilion8,  tlie  bostknown  is  a  Cbristmaii 
Carol  for  8  voices,  *  £iu  iUudelein  so  Imbelioh,* 
Hambuig.  1613'. 

Jacob  Pk.etorius  (or  ScnrLz),  the  son  of 
Jerom,  whoi«e  taluut  an  Organist  he  richly 
inherited,  was  bom  at  Hamburg,  in  the  year 
i6oo;  attained  a  great  reputation  in  his  naiive 
city;  and  died  thero  in  1(151.  He  in  best  known 
by  a  '  Choralbuch,'  which,  in  cnnjunction  with 
Uieron.  Prwtoriua.  Joachim  Becker,  and  David 
Sebeidcniann.  he  publlabed  at  Hamburg  in  1604. 

BABTHOLOM.flU.S  riLfT'  Tlll  s  is  known  as  the 

Composer  of  'Kewe  liebliche  Paduaneo,  and 
vAi  $  Stinunen.'  Berlin.  1617. 

JonANN  PR.«ToBif8,  a  man  no  le-s  remarkable 
for  the  depth  of  his  learning  than  (or  his  great 
musical  talent,  was  bora  at  Quedlinburg,  in 
16,^4 ;  and,  after  holding  several  important  ap- 
pointments at  Jena,  Gotha,  and  Halle,  produced 
an  Oratorio  called  'David'  in  t!.e  last-named 
city,  in  1681,  and  dii  d  there  in  1705.  [W.S.R.] 

PRATT,  JouN,  son  of  Jonas  Pratt,  music- 
seller  and  teacher,  waa  born  at  Cambridge  in 
1773.  In  1780  he  was  admitted  a  chorister  of 
King's  College.  After  quitting  the  ohoir  he 
became  a  pupil  of,  and  deputy  for.  Dr.  Randall, 
the  coU^  organist,  and  on  his  death  in  March 
1 799  was  appointed  hia  auooeaaor.  In  September 
following  he  was  appointed  oiguiift  to  the  Uni- 

I  Ks«*pt  (rf  Um  cahl«r  o(  FltiM. 

■  a«tar«iMMailrsMribu(«aiUiN«ktoMMHsl  rtlsilua 
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rendty.  Mid  in  1813  organist  of  St.  Pett'r  s  College. 
He  oompoaed  several  Hervicee  and  anthems.  He 
pablinhed  *  A  Collection  of  Antbema,  aelet  teil 
£rom  the  worka  of  Handel,  Haydn.  l^Iozart,  C'lari, 
Leo  and  Carissimi'  (an  adaptation  to  English 
trordfl  of  dctuched  movementa  from  the  masses, 
etc  of  ihoM  ownpoMn),  and  s  Mlaotioii  Ufmim 
md  liTniB  tmiM  etttttlad  'Ptalmodia  Ouits- 
ln%'it'n.-.i8.'  He  died  Manll)^  1B55,  pogsegs-  d  of 
a  good  local  reputation.  [W.H.H.j 

PRATTBN.  RoviBT  Siditbt,  a  very  distin- 
guished English  flute-player,  bom  Jan.  33,  1824, 
at  fiiiitol,  where  his  father  was  a  professor  of 
node;  llie  btyjr  was  oonddored  a  prodigy  on 
the  flute,  and  in  his  i  zth  rear  w&a  much  in 
request  at  the  Concerts  at  Bath  and  Bristol. 
From  thence  he  migrated  to  T>ublin,  where  he 
playetl  first  flute  at  the  Thtatre  Iloyal  and 
maucal  eocletica.  In  1846  he  uame  to  London, 
%ad  was  soon  engaged  as  first  flute  at  the  Royal 
Italian  Opeca,  the  Saored  flamumio  and  Pkil- 
bamonic  Soefetlee,  the  Mnrical  Sonety  of  Lon- 
don, Mr.  Alfred  Mtllon's  Conctrts,  etc.  Through 
the  kindness  of  the  JDuke  of  Cambridge.  Mi, 
Pkatten  pawed  eoiae  tine  ta  Oennany  in  fhe 
study  of  theory  and  composition,  and  became 
a  clever  writer  for  his  inntrument.  His  Con- 
eNtotttok  and  FMitasia  un  Marie  Stuart  are 
among  the  l^est  of  his  productions.  Ho  dio  l  at 
Itanugate,  Feb.  10,  1^68,  beloved  by  a  largo 
circle.  Mr.  Pratten  had  a  very  powerful  tone 
*ad  lemarkable  power  of  exeotttion.  His  ear 
msestraordfaiariiy  Mnsitive,  and  in  omueqaence 
bb  intonation  and  the  gra<hil!nii  of  his  nuanc'S 
^cre  perfect,  though  his  taste  was  perhaps  a  trifle 
t<x>  florid.  His  widow  is  a  well-known  professor 
'  f  the  guitar. — ITis  brother,  Frederick  Sidney 
TraitiQ  was  an  eminent  contrabaaust,  engaged 
in  the  same  orchestras  is  himimlf  Hie  died  in 
London,  Mar.  3,  1873.  [6.] 

PREAMBULUM.  See  Pbklddb. 

,  PR*  AUXCLERCS.LE.  An  op^ra  comique 
103  acts;  word.-*  by  rian;ird,  music  by  Harold, 
^winced  at  the  Op<Sra  Comique,  Dec.  15, 183  a. 
^  fcir  weeks  tiefore  the  oompo8er*8  ilratli«  Jan.  19. 
'^33-  The  loooth  repr«^sentatiori,  Oct.  10,  iSyi. 
Oiven  in  London  (in  French)  at  the  Princeas's, 
^(»y  2. 1 849,  and  in  Italian  (ssma  title)  at  Covent 
<'arden.  June  36,  1880.  [G.] 

fHECENTOR  (Greek.  Protoptalta  and  Ca- 
Msareka:  Fteneli,  Omnd  OAonlrv;  Spanish, 

(^"antre^  Caput  tchohemCapitcol;  German,  Pri- 
"ncicr;  at  Cologne,  CAor«7»«»pu#).  The  director 
"f  the  choir  in  a  cathedral,  colle^fiate,  or  monastic 
church.  In  the  English  cathedra!-*  of  tht)  old 
fc'uidation,  as  well  as  in  the  cathedrak  of  France, 
^P'^in,  and  CJemiany,  tlio  Precentor  was  always  a 
dignitary,  and  ranked  next  to  the  Dean*  although 
»  few  instances  the  Aiehdeaoons  prcoeded  him. 
At  Exeter  the  Pre.-i;'  r  i;  ill,  1  the  Canons; 
*^  York  he  installed  the  Dt-oni  and  other  dig- 
nitaries; and  at  Lichfield  even  the  Bishop  re- 
•Wved  visible  po8-sc.-i.-^ion  of  his  office  from  his 
wds.  At  Paris  the  Precentor  of  Notre  Dame 
^«Ued  with  tin  Chancellor  the  attperviaieB 
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of  the  schools  and  teachers  in  the  city,  and  of  the 
reBpondimta  in  the  university.  The  dignity  of 
Precentor  was  established  at  Exeter,  SMisbniy, 
York,  and  Lincoln  in  the  iitb  century;  at 
Rouen,  Amiens,  Chichester,  Wells,  Lichfield,  and 
Hereford  in  the  1 3  th  century ;  and  at  St.  David's 
and  St.  Paul's  (London)  in  the  J  jtheenlmy.  lit 
eaCliednb  of  die  new  Ibwidation  (with  the  eKeep* 
tion  of  ChriHt  Church,  Dublin)  the  Pj  i  ■  ■  uf  )r  isa 
minor  canon  appointed  by  the  Dean  and  Chapter, 
and  removable  at  their  pleasure.  The  duties  of  the 
Precentor  were  to  conduct  the  musical  portion  of 
the  tiervice,  to  superintend  the  choir  generally,  to 
distribute  copes  and  regulate  processions ;  on  nun> 
days  and  great  festivals  to  begin  the  hymns, 
responses,  etc.,  and  at  Mass  to  give  the  note  to 
the  Biahop  and  Dean,  as  the  Succentor  did  to  the 
canons  and  clerks.  In  monasteries  the  Precentor 
had  similar  dnties^and  was  in  adcBtion  generally 
chief  librarian  and  rcgipitrftr,  a.s  well  as  super 
inttmdent  of  much  of  the  ecclesiastical  discipline 
of  the  establishment.  In  some  French  catiiedrab 
he  earrien  n  silvrr  rr  whitn  F<tnfl",  a.s  the  badge  of 
his  dignity.  In  the  Anglican  Church  his  duties 
are  to  superintend  the  musical  portions  of  the 
service,  and  he  has  the  general  managemoit  of 
the  choir.  His  stall  in  the  cathedral  corresponds 
with  that  of  the  Dean.  (Walci>tt, '  Sacrcii  .Vnhre- 
ology*;  Hook,  '  Church  Dictionary.')    [W.  ri.S.] 

PKEClUSA.  A  play  in  4  acts  by  P.  A.  Wold", 
with  overture  and  music  by  Weber ;  music  com*' 
pleted  July  15,  1820*  Produced  in  Berlin,  Mar. 
14.  1 8a  I,  at  the  Royal  Opera-house.  InPta^i^ 
in  1835,  at  the  Od^on,  adapted  and  arranged  by 
Sauvage  and  Cremont;  and  April  16,  1858,  at 
Th^tre  Lyrique,  reduced  to  one  act  by  Nuittn 
and  Beaumont.  In  Londoa,jaiiD0illl,atOoiTCIDt 
Garden,  April  38,  l8a^ 

In  the  autograph  ei  the  overture  the  March 
is  stated  to  be  from  a  real  gipny  mcl(»d}'.       [t  I.] 

PREDIERI,  Ldc-Antokio,  bom  at  Bologna, 
Sept.  1 3,  1688,  beeame  BUMstro  di  eapeila  of  the 

cathedral,  and  on  the  recommendation  of  Fux 
was  appomted  the  Emperor  Charloi«  VI.  vico- 
Ca(>el]ineister  of  the  eourt-cbapel  at  Vienna  in 
Feb.  1739.  He  was  promoted  to  the  chief  Capell- 
meistership  in  1746,  but  dismissed  in  1751  with 
title  and  full  salary,  aj^iparently  in  favour  of 
Reutter.  He  returned  to  Bologna,  and  died  there 
in  1 769.  Among  the  of  the  Gesellsohaft 
der  Munikfreuntle  at  Vienna  are  many  Ncore.s  of 
bis  operas,  oratorios,  feste  di  camera,  aerenatas, 
eto.,  whieh  pleased  ia  thdr  day,  end  were  for  the 
most  part  prmhtced  at  OOWt.  [|O.F.P.] 

PREGHIERA,  a  prayer.  A  name  which 
some  modem  writers  fur  the  pianoforte  (Rubin- 
stein among  them)  have  chosen  to  prL-fi.x  to 
drawiqe-room  pieces,  oonsisting,  as  a  rule,  of  a 
well-denned  melody,  adorned  with  move  or  less 
showy  passayjes.  The  form  of  p'eco  is,  ris  its 
name  implies,  supposed  to  be  solemn  iu  ch;utM:ter, 
but  the  display  whidi  for  some  unaccountable 
reaaon  is  seldom  separate  from  it  quite  destroys 
any  devotional  feeling  which  may  have  giv  en  rise 
to  tha  pieoe  and  to  Its  name.  [J.A.P.M.3 
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PREINDL,  Joseph,  bom  1758  at  Marbach 
on  the  Danube,  a  pupil  of  Albrechtsberger  in 
Vienna,  hfcaiue  in  1790  choinnaBtcr  of  the 
Petankirche,  and  in  1809  Capelltaeister  of  St. 
Stepben't,  in  wbieli  fKWt  M  died  Od.  46,  1813. 
Tie  was  a  solid  and  correct  compooer,  a  skilldl 
pianist  and  organist,  and  a  valued  teacher  of 
singing.  His  compoettiona  indttde  massee,  n 
requiem,  smaller  church  pieces,  and  pianoforte 
and  organ  music,  (>artly  published  iu  Vienna- 
He  also  printed  a  '  Gesanglehre  '  (2nd  ed.  Stei- 
ner),  nod  'Melodien  aller  deat«!iie&  Kiicben- 
Keder  weldie  In  8t.  Stepluuifdom  in  Wien 
gesungen  wertlen,'  with  caiknces,  syiuphonks, 
and  preludes,  for  or^n  or  piauuforle  ^Dialxlli, 
3rd  cd.  revised  and  enlarged  by  Sechter).  Sey- 
fried  edited  his  pimlhuuious  work  '^^'^  tlf:^  T.  n- 
ichule,'  a  method  of  instruction  in  harmony, 
oountcapoint^  aiid  ftq^m  (Hadinger,  1827;  and 
ed.  1832).  [C.F.P.] 

PRELLEUR,  PcTXB,  wm  oI  FnaeL  extno- 
tion  and  in  early  Ufe  a  writing  nuMter.  Aboat 

17  28  lie  wan  ek'otcil  orgatiist  of  St.  Alban,  Wood 
Street,  and  sliortly  atterwuDds  engaged  to  play 
the  harpsichord  at  Goodman's  Fudda  Theatre, 
wliicli  he  continue'!  in  tlo  until  the  suppression  of 
the  thiatre  under  the  Licctutiog  Act  in  1 737, com- 
pci^in<;  al.so  t)ic  dances  and  OflQMional  music.  In 
1730  hepuUiahed  ' The  Modem  Musick  Master, 
or,  the  tfniveml  Mosician,'  oontaining  an  intro- 
duction to  Hiiit,'in<^,  instructions  for  playing  the 
flute,  Geruuka  flute,  hautboy,  violin,  and  harni' 
chord,  witb  ft  M«r  Hbrtofy  of  Mnato,  and  n 
Musical  Dictionary.  In  t735  he  was  elected 
the  first  orgauidt  of  Christ  Church,  Spitalfielda. 
After  Um  dosing  of  Goodman's  Fields  Theatre 
he  was  engaged  at  a  newly  opened  place  of 
entertainment  in  Leman  Street  close  by.  called 
the  K<  w  WuUm,  for  wliicli  ho  composed  some 
aoiws,  and  an  interlude  entitled  'Bnada  and 
Philenion,*  eontaining  a  good  overture  and  some 
ple;i-;iiiL,'  songs  and  duct*t,  the  score  of  which  he 
published.  Fifteen  hymn  iuaad  by  him  were 
uiduded  in  a  eoUeelion  of  twenty-four  published 
by  one  Moze,  an  nrganisf,  in  1758,  under  the 
title  of  'Divine  Melody,'  in  which  he  is  spoken 
of  M  if  (iMtt  d«ML  [W.  H.H.] 

PRELUDE  (Fr.  Prelude;  Tt.  Preludio;  Lat. 
Prdudium ;  Ger.  Vorspiel).  A  preliminary  move- 
ment, ostensibly  an  introduction  to  the  main  body 
of  a  work,  hut  frequently  of  intrinsic  and  indepen- 
dent value  and  importance.  [See  IirruoDUcriOM, 
OvERTURB.]  The  term  is  rarely  uwd  in  eooneo* 
tion  with  ofatorio,  cantata,  or  opera,  either  as  a 
qrnonym  fbr  overtare  or  as  a  title  for  the  in- 
strumental introduction  taking  the  i)lace  of  an 
overture  in  r^ular  form.  Wsgner,  however, 
employs  the  wovd  VonfM  is  we  majority  of 
his  music  dmmns,  notably  in  'Lohengrin'  Hnd 
'  Die  Meistersinger.*  In  each  of  these  several 
instances  the  movement  so  denominated  is  not 
only  of  extreme  significance,  but  is  capable,  like 
an  overture,  of  being  perfurujed  apart  from  the 
opera.  In  'Tristan  und  Isolde'  he  prefers 
Hinleiitutg  (Introdnction),  bat  in  the  fbiir  leotioas 
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of  '  Der  Ring  dea  Nibelungen '  we  have  Vonpirl, 
and  the  terms  in  an  operatic  sense  may  be  con- 
widcred  practically  interchangeable. 

The  Prelude  was  for  a  loag  period  a  nharao- 
terirtie  portion  of  the  SonsU  er  Stdte.  For 
example,  Corelli  in  big  'Sonatc  da  Camera,' com- 
mencea  aluioet  invariably  with  a  Preludio,  that 
is,  an  introduction  of  8.  i  a,  or  16  bun,  largo  at 
adagio,  leading  generally  into  an  Allemande. 
In  the  works  of  Cortdli  ts  succe&soni,  Italian  and 
German,  we  find  the  Prelude  more  developed,  but 
it  seems  to  have  been  a  matter  of  choioe  with  the 
composer  whether  a  movement  eo  named  ehoeld 
precede  the  Allemande.  F.i  li,  whose  command 
ing  geniud  led  iiim  to  improve  upon  the  lines  of 
his  predeceuBors,  has  left  eome  naalerly  prelndea 
in  whnl  _"-nerally  known  as  the  ancient  binary' 
or  sonata  form  ;  these  movv-mentd  bving  as  im- 
portant  and  interesting  a.s  any  in  his  suitea.  (See 
Sonata,  8onn.]  But  Uui  term  ia  need  in  uiother 
sense,  wUdt  mnit  he  dealt  with  here — that  is,  as 
a  title  to  the  movement  introductory  to  a  fugue 
The  Woliltemperirte  Clavier  of  Bach  afford* 
a  met  Tariety  of  forma  and  stylee  toeladed 
under  the  same  heading.  In  some  instancen,  as 
for  example  Book  I.  No.  i  in  C,  No.  3  in  C 
minor,  and  No.  3  in  Cf,  the  prelude  is  a  mere 
study  in  arpeggios ;  in  others  it  is  in  regular 
form,  as  in  B<Mk  II.  No.  5  in  D  and  No.  9  in  E. 
Sometimes  it  is  of  gfi  ater  length  than  hih- 
ceeding  fugue,  of  wliioh  Book  XL  No.  17  in  Ab, 
is  an  inetaooe  in  point. 

The  organ  preludes  of  Bach  are  of  far  greater 
interest  than  even  his  masterly  oompo«itions  for 
the  clavichofd.  In  Booli  II.  of  the  eomplete  organ 
works  there  are  some  inapnificent  iirchules,  es* 
poctally  those  in  A  minor,  E  minor,  G  minor  and 
B  minor.  Tiie  contrapuntal  ingenuity  and  musical 
l>eauty  of  the  one  iaat-named  are jgreater  tlian 
they  are  In  the  ii^e  following,  fhnl  perhaps 
the  finest  of  the  entire  acriea  ia  that  in  Eb, 
Book  ill.,  associated  with  the  fugue  popularly 
Icnown  as  *8t.  Anu'n,'  The  form  of  the  move- 
ment 5b  very  nearly  that  of  the  modem  rondo, 
and  in  regard  to  t^ymmetrical  proportion,  melodic 
beauty,  and  depth  of  feeling,  u  me  fewrivals  in 
the  instrumental  worlu  ol  any  eompoaiA  But  a 
l«i^hy  treatiae  might  be  penned  on  <ne  organ 
pr> '.11  1'  !^  of  John  Sebastian  Bach.  Among  the 
multitudinous  imitations  by  recent  composers 
the  tlirae  praindee  of  HenddiMoha  in  op.  37  hold 
the  foremost  place.  His  six  Preludesland  Fuguea) 
for  piano  (op.  35)  are  ako  interesting,  more 
eepeweUy  that  ia  IS  minor  No.  1,  which  almost 
Jjleserves  a  place  among  the  '  Lieder  ohne  Worte.' 
rthopin.  who  was  a  hiw  unto  himself  in  many 
things,  h;is  left  a  series  of  Preludes,  each  of  which 

is  complete  in  itself,  and  not  intended  m  an 
introdoetton  to  eomethiog  else.)  The  appai^t 
anomaly  may  be  for;givcn,  out  of  consideration  to 
the  originality  of  the  jiiecas,  which  whether  they 
were  auggeited  bj  lue  viiit  to  Majorca  or  not. 
are  among  the  most  characteristic  of  Ch<  pin's 
compositioii8.(  It  will  be  seen  by  tite  foregoing 
remarks  that  the  title  of  Prelude  has  never  been 
aaeociated  with  any  pertioular  funn  in  noiic,  but 
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h  eqnaHy  applicable  to  a  phrase  of  a  few  bars  or 
m  extended  compMitinn  in  ttrict  or  free  style,^ 
Oocasicnaliy  Uie  •yiionymous  word  Pbbam- 
BTTLUM  ia  eniploye<l,  of  wliioli  the  mo»t  galient 
modem  instance  occurs  in  Schumann's  'Camaval/ 
op.  9.  Prelude  is  sometimes  used  to  signify  the 
iatnxluctory  ban  of  sympbony  in  a  aung  or  other 
vocal  piece  ;  also  tb«briefimpiroTisation  of  a  player 
before  coinmeiic  11^'  perrormance  proper.  Bee- 
UtOTm'a  two  Preludes  through  the  is  keys,  op. 
ig,min  tba  improvisatory  styla.  [H.F.F.] 

PRELUDES,  LES.  The  third  of  Li.szta 
'Symphonic  Povms '  (%mphonische  Dichtiingen) 
for  full  orchejitra:  probably  composed  in  the 
winter  of  1849,  and  finfc  perfbrmca  tA  Weimar, 
Feb.  33.  1S54  [G.] 

PREPAllATION.  The  possibility  of  using  a 
very  large  proportion  of  the  dissonant  combina- 
tions in  music  was  only  discovered  at  fii-pt  thr  i:;-!! 
the  process  of  'suspension,*  which  amoimla  lo  tiie 
delaying  of  the  progression  of  a  part  or  voice  ont  of 
a  eoncordant  combination  while  the  other  parts 
move  on  to  a  fresh  combination ;  so  that  until 
the  delayed  part  nioven  also  to  its  destination  a 
dissonance  is  beard.  As  long  as  the  iparts  which 
bava  mov«d  fint  wait  for  the  ■aspeoafld  notea  to 
move  into  their  places  before  moving  further,  the 
group  belongs  to  the  order  of  ordinary  suspeiuiions 
(Ex.  I)  ;  but  when  they  move  again  while  the 
part  wTiich  was  .ns  it  were  left  behind  iiiovea  into 
its  place,  a  diderent  claw  of  discords  is  created 
(Si.  2).  Ia  both  tfaMW  om«s  the  loiiadiiig  of  the 

Ex.1. 


E«.2, 


rf — dn^"* — 1 

pi  J 

^  r  f 

^  - 1  — 1 

r 

1  r 

1  

(lisoordant  note  in  the  previous  combination  («.  <•. 
the  upper  G  in  the  first  chord  of  both  examples) 
is  called  the  'preparation'  of  the  discord,  and  the 
hxtter  class  are  sometimes  distinguished  especially 
a«  prepared  discords.  The  note  which  prepares 
a  dtbcord  must  be  ultimately  capable  of  being 
Uken  without  preparation;  hence  for  a  long 
while  only  abeolutefy  ooneordaat  notes  eoald  be 
'iseil  for  the  purpose.  But  when  by  degrees  the 
Dominant  seventh,  and  later  the  iiiajur  and 
■daor  ninths  of  the  Donunant,  and  some  similarly 
constructed  chromatic  clmrds  of  8*-venth  and  ninth, 
to  be  used  as  freely  ns  concords,  their  dis- 
cordant notes  became  equally  Available  to  prepare 
low  privileged  discords.  [C.H.H.P.] 

PR^A  (literally,  '  a  Taking').  A  sign,  used 
to  indicate  the  places  at  which  the  Guida  (or 
Subject)  of  a  Cmod  ie  to  be  taken  up  1^  the 
wveral  Voices, 

The  foUowiaf  an  Am  Imhu  BUMt  fieqnently 
•dopted:— 

•S-      :S'       i'      +  X- 
In  the  famous  '  ii^niinme,'  or  .^diigmatioal 
^Sinana,  of  the  i  jlh  cad  iMh  eeatariee,  an  lap 


scription  is  ufun'^y  substituted  for  the  Prena, 
though  in  many  cabcs  even  this  is  wanting,  and 
the  Singer  ia  left  withttut  eeaittencei  [SeelNscB'p- 
TICK.]  LW.S.R.] 

PRESTTSSTMO.  •  very  quickly,'  indicates  tho 
highest  rat@  of  speed  uit«d  in  iiiuaic.  It  ia  u^ed, 
like  Presto,  generally  for  the  whole  movement, 
which  is  as  a  rule  the  finale.  Examples  in 
Beethoven's  sonatas  are.  Op.  3,  No.  i,  and 
Op.  S3-  It  la  need  fat  the  aeoood movement  of 
Op.  109.  [J.A.F.M.] 

PRESTO,  'fast.'  indicates  »  rate  of  speed 
quicker  dian  allegro,  or  any  other  sign  except 

prestis-imo.  Tt  i«  generrxlly  used  at  tlie  begin- 
ning of  movements,  such  movements  being  as 
a  rule  the  last  of  the  work,  or  the  teale,  ae  ibr 
instance,  Beethoven's  sonatas.  Op.  10,  No.  2  ;  Op. 
21,  No.  a ;  Op.  31,  No.  3.  It  is  used  as  the  1st 
movement  in  Sonata,  Op.  10,  No.  3,  and  in  Op^ 
79.  When  the  time  becomes  fanter  in  the 
middle  of  a  movement,  Vih  presto  is  used,  as  for 
instance  in  Eeathoveo's  Quartet  in  Et>  ^Op.  74), 
3rd  movement  (Presto),  where  the  directiitn  for 
the  part  of  the  movement  that  serves  aa  the  trio 
is  '  Piii  pre.sto  quasi  prf^Sjtii'aimo.'  A  curious 
instance  of  the  use  of  this  direction  is  in  the 
pianoibvte  eooala  of  Schumann,  Op.  aa,  where 
the  ist  movement  is  headed  '  II  pih  presto 
poBsibile,'  and  in  German  below  'So  ranch  wie 
mo;,'lic!i.'  At  41  bars  from  the  end  of  the  move- 
ment comes  'Piii  moMo.'  tran»lated  *  Schnelier,' 
and  again,  35  bars  from  tiie  end,  'Aaoom  pih 
1/  *  Nooh  aofaneU«r/  [J.AJUI.] 


PRfiVOST,  Booing  bom  in  Paris.  Aug.  23, 
1809,  studied  hannomj  and  oounteraoint  at  the 
Coniwrvatoire  with  Seoriot  and  Jelensperger. 

and  composition  with  Lesueur  ;  took  the  second 
Grand  prix  in  1819.  and  the  Prix  dt  Jtome  in 
1831  for  bia  cantata  *  Bianea  Oapdla.'  Previoue 
to  this  he  had  produced  'I/IlAtel  des  Princeti.' 
and  'he  Grenadier  do  Wai^'ram" — i-acL  pieces 
coQtaiidng  pretty  music — both  with  success,  at 
the  Ambigu-C!omique.  On  his  return  from 
Italy,  'Cosimo,'  an  op^ra-bouffe  iu  2  acts,  was 
well  received  at  the  Op^ra  Comique,  and  followed 
bj  *Le  bon  Garfon,'  i  acti  of  no  remarkable 
merit.  After  his  marriage  with  Eli$onon  Colon, 
sister  of  the  favourite  singer  Jenny  Colr.n,  Prt'vost 
left  Paris  to  become  conductor  of  the  theatre 
at  Havre.  Hia  unusually  retentive  memory 
proved  a  disadvantage  in  this  )>ost,  f>r  in  con- 
stantly studying  the  works  of  utherii  he  lost  his 
originality.  In  1838  he  left  Havw  ibr  Hew 
Orleans,  where  he  remaine<i  20  yeara*  He  tvaa 
in  great  request  as  a  singing-master,  oondueted 
the  French  theatre  at  New  OrUan-.  anJ  produced 
with  marked  eucoess  a  mass  for  full  orchestra,  and 
eeveral  dnunatio  works,  inoluding  *&nneralda»* 
■which  contained  some  striking  m  c'i-c  None  of 
these  were  engraved.  W  hen  the  war  broke  out 
he  reiumed  to  Fliria,  and  became  favourably 
known  as  a  conductor.  He  directed  the  concerts 
of  the  Ufaainps  iillysees,  and  the  fantasias  which  he 
amuigedfoffr 
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"  L'Tlliistre  Gafpar<T  (i  act)  was  prrKliice<l  at  the 
Opt'ra  Cotnique  (h'eh.  It,  iH6.V\  but  the  fellow 
pupil  of  berlioe,  Reber.  and  A.  Tliomas,  had  Tir- 
tually  fallen  out  of  the  race.  HIb  eon  L<  (.n,  also  a 
good  conductor,  recalled  him  to  New  OrUauit, 
where  he  settled  finally  towards tlM  end  of  1867, 
•Bd  died  July  187a.  [GC] 

PR£YEB»  QornraiBD,  bom  at  Hauibruon  in 
Lower  Anitria,  March  15,  1S08.   He  itodiad  at 

Vienna  with  Sechter.  became  in  1835  organist  of 
the  Reformed  Church,  in  1844  supernumerary 
Tioe-Capellmeist^  to  the  ooert,  in  1846  court- 
origanist,  in  1862  vice  Capellmeister,  and  retired 
(in  a  |>enjjion  in  1876.  Since  1853  he  ha«  been, 
and  still  is  ( 1 880),  Capellmeister  of  the  Cathedral. 
His  connection  with  the  Conservator! um  dates 
from  1 838,  when  he  became  professor  of  harmony 
and  counterpoint,  and  (.vauinctor  of  the  inijtils' 
concerts  i  from  1844  to  48  he  directed  the  insti- 
tntioti.  Tlw  TonkiliMtler-SoeietXt  perfonned  his 
oratorio  'Noah'  in  1842,  45,  and  51.  He  has 
printed  a  symphony,  op.  16  (Diab«Ui);  several 
masses  and  smaller  eluiroh  pieoes;  muse  for 
pianoforte  and  organ,  choruses,  and  a  larjje  quan- 
tity of  popular  Lioder  (chiefly  Dijilx  lli);  and 
•Hymns  for  the  Orthodox  Greek  Cluirdi,'  in  3 
vols.,  Vienni^  1847  ;  a  grand  mass  for  four  m^\& 
vdcee  with  organ,  op.  76,  eto.  He  hM  »  grand 
open  MM^g  hie  MS8.  [CF.?] 

PRICK  SONG.  T!ie  name  given  by  old 
writers  upon  music  to  divisions  or  descant  upon 
»  Plain-son^  or  Ground,  which  were  written, 
or  pricked,  down,  in  contradistinction  to  those 
wliii  li  were  perfoiuitxi  e.\teinporaneouBly.  (See 
Mcrl.  v'h  Introduction,  Second  Part.)  The  term 
is  derived  from  the  word  'prick,'  as  used  to  ex> 
preHs  the  point  or  dot  forming  the  head  of  the 
noto.  Shakspere  (Romeo  and  .lulitt,  Act  ii. 
Sc.  4)  znakee  Meroatio  dsscribe  Tybalt  as  one 
who  'fighte  as  yon  sing  pride  long,  keeps  time, 
di-<1ancc,  .ind  prr.p>>rti(in  ;  rests  me  hi-  minim  rest 
ont',  two.  and  the  third  in  your  bui»uni.'  The 
tenn  'i>ricldll|f  of  musick  bookes'  was  formerly 
emitloyed  to  e^prei^s  tlie  writing  of  them.  I'av- 
ments  for  so  doing  are  frequently  found  in  the  ac- 
eoantsofcethedimludeoU^ttoIn.  [W.H.U.] 

PP.IEs  r.  .Tobias,  a  dMidng  master  connected 
with  the  theatres  in  the  last  qoMter  of  the  17th 
oe&tmy,  who  also  kept  »  boerding-eohool  for 

gentlowomin  in  T,iicrst<r  Fit  l  lx,  wliicli  Tie  re- 
moved in  16S0  to  Chelsea,  i^est's  claim  to 
nokiee  ie  his  haring  engaged  Henry  Puroell  to 
compose  his  fir  t  |  >ra,  'Dido  and  ^l^neas,*  for 
performance  at  Ijih  i-chool.  He  invented  the 
dances  for  Purcf-irs  operas,  'The  Prophetess,' 
*  King  Arthar,'  end  'The  Feiiy  Queen,'  and  other 
pieeee.  [W.H.H.] 

PRIME  (Lat.  Prima  ;  Hera  prima.  Ofidfim 

(ff.'  Onith/)  lift  Ilornii)  utnttA .  Tlic  first  of 
the  '  Lesser  Bours '  in  thu  Roman  Breviary. 

The  Office  of  Prime  eeosiste  of  the  Versicle 
And  Respnnse,  'Dpub  in  adjutorium';  a  Hymn, 
'Te  lucis  orto  sidere,'  which  never  changes: 
and  three  FlMdin%  enng  emUv  *  Aigle  Aiiti{aoii. 
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Thwe  are  followed,  on  Sundays,  by  the  TTj-TOn 
'  Quiciinque  vult,'  commonly  called  the  CretHl  of 
S.  Athanasiuf).  On  other  occasions  the  Antiphon 
is  irnnu'di.'^t<■ly  sncccedf-d  bv  the  Capitulum  and 
Ilet»lH)u^oiium  breve,  llie  ilispositioa  of  the 
next  division  of  the  Office,  including  the  Preces 
and  the  Martyrologium  for  the  dAj,  depends 
entirely  upon  the  ranV  of  the  Festival  on  which 
it  is  sung  Certain  Prayers  are  t<aid,  next  in 
order  y  and  the  whole  concludes  with  the  Lectio 
brevis  eod  tiie  Benedietien. 

The  Plain  Chmint  Music  for  Prime  will  be 
found  in  the  '  Antiphonarium  Romanum'  and 
the  *  Dfaeetoriiiiii  Chori.*  CWil.R.l 

PMMER — from  primus,  finit — a  finst  or  ele- 
mentary book  for  bejfinnerB.  The  first  of  Messrs. 
Novdlo  ft  Go's.  Mttste  Primers,  edited  by  Dr. 

Stainer,  was  issued  Aug.  1,  1S77,  am!  the 
following  have  appeared  to  Dec.  31,  iSSo  : — 
Pianoforte  (Pauer),  Rudiments  of  Music  iCnm- 
ming8),0reftn  (Stainer),  Harmonium  (King  Hall), 
Singing  (Rjuidegger),  Speech  in  Song  (Ellis^, 
Musical  Forms  (Pauer),  Harmony  (Stainer), 
Coanterpoint  (Bridge),  Fugue  (Higgs),  Scientific 
BaKB  or  Mosih  (Stone).  Quneh-Chofr  Training 
(Troutbeck),  Plain  Song  (Helmorei,  Inntrumen- 
tation  (Prout),  Elements  of  the  Beautiful  in 
Music  (Pauer),  The  Violin  (Berthold  Tours), 
Tonic  Sol-fa  (J.  Curwen),  Lancashire  Sol-fa 
((rreenwood),  Compoaitinn  (Stainer),  Musical 
Terme  (Stidner  and  Barrett). 

ThMX  «i  Pianoforte  Playing  by  Mr.  Franklin 
Taylor  forms  one  of  Messrs.  MacmillanV  series 
of  Shilling  Primers,  an  !  woa  issued  .Sv|it.  26,1877. 
(Published  in  German  by  J .  J .  Wcl>or,  Leipri|j.\  [G.] 

PRIMO,  'first,'  is  used  in  two  w;iy»  iu  music. 
(1)  In  pianoforte  duets,  Primo  or  lino  is  gene* 
rally  put  over  the  right-hand  page,  and  then 
means  the  part  taken  by  the  '  treble '  player, 
while  .^Vrofo/o  or  2do  is  pnt  over  that  for  tin- 
'  hMs.'  (a)  In  the  reprite  of  the  first  sectiun  of  a 
movement,  %  few  hers  em  often  aecesnry  before 
tlie  double-bar  to  lead  back  to  the  rei>etition, 
which  are  not  required  the  second  time  of  play- 
ing  the  aeetioii.  The  words  Primot  imo.  ima 
roltd,  or  t«f  time  are  then  put  over  all  tbese 
Uvrs.  *io  that  when  the  repeated  portion  reaches 
this  dii  i  n  tlie  player  goes  on  to  the  part 
after  the  double-bar,  leaving  out  the  ban  over 
I  which  •  Primo '  is  written.  The  first  fisw  ban 
after  the  <ioubl. -Imr  are  fre<]uenlly,  but  not 
always,  labelled  Secondo,  ido,  or  2nd  time.  The 
'Prime'  veriee  grsatiy  in  length.  Beethoven 
often  does  without  it  at  all  ( C  mitior  and  Pastoral 
Symphonies) ;  in  his  No  1  Symphony  it  is  2  bars 
long,  in  his  No.  4  it  is  14  bars  long,  and  in  Mea- 
fM  >1ti'':  luliaii  Symphony  33  bars  (ist  move- 
ment in  ail  cases).  [J.A.F.M.] 

PRINCEDE  LA  MOSKOWA,  JoskphNato- 

l.Kox  Ney,  eldest  son  of  M  arshal  Ney,  born  in 
Paris,  May  8,  1803.  As  a  lad  he  showed  great 
aptitude  wt  manc^  end  eomposed  a  mass,  which 
wa-*!  perfonned  at  Lnccn,  where  he  lived  after 
his  father's  death.  In  1 83 1  he  was  nuidc  'Pair 
d»  FnttOBb'  bttt  Mnight  distinctioii  in  k  totelly 
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diflerent  line  firom  that  of  im  brother  the  Due 
d*Klchiiifen.  JI0  oomtrilmtttl  to  vartons  pariod- 
kals.  especially  some  articles  in  the  'Revxi--  'I  k 
4aax  Mondea'  and  the  '  Constitutionnel,'  w  hicii 
tardled  oonaiderable intogeit.  His  love  of  Hport 
was  great,  and  hn  was  one  of  the  founders  of  tiie 
Jockey  Club  of  Paris.  In  1838  he  married  the 
only  daugliter  of  LafBtte,  the  banker.  The  ser- 
vioM  x«iid«red  by  the  Prince  to  music  Are  oon- 
MmMe.  la  eoniwxfoii  with  Adotpbe  Ajdan  he 
founded  the  '  Society  dvs  Concerts  de  musique 
leligienae  et  claciaique,'  an  association  for  the 
pn^ieo  of  Toeal  muaie,  and  to  fhii  bo  dewoted 
a  ^reat  amonnt  of  leamincr,  taste,  and  judj^ient, 
W  e  append  a  catalogue  of  the  works  cuuuuued 
in  tliu  fine  collection  (11  vols.  8vo.),  published 
for  the  Society  by  the  Prince,  which  has  now 
become  very  scarce.^  The  Prince  lived  on  in- 
timate terms  with  Delsarte  the  Hiuger,  und 
with  Niedenneyer  the  oompoeer,  whom  he  ma- 
taifally  aflristed  in  the  foundation  of  bit '  E00I0 
do  mustqui;  religicuse.*    In  a  mass  of  Ids 

for  voices  and  orchestra  waa  executed  by  the 
pmpilB  of  Choron,  and  called  forth  the  strong 
encomium''  nf  M,  F'.'ti-i  Althnngh  naturally 
inclined  to  the  niadi  igul  nlylv  and  ^cred  music, 
he  also  attempted  the  theatre,  producing  at  the 
Opdra  Comique,  '  Lo  Cent  •Suisse'  (June  7, 
1840),  a  one>act  fiiecc,  which  had  a  considerable 
ran,  .-vud  'Yvonne'  ^Manh  ii'i,  1855),  a  oue  act 
op^ra  oomiqu^  a  clever  imitation  of  the  antique 
aljrie.  The  Prince  died  July  35.  1857.  at  St. 
G«Riudihai-I«ye. 

vols,  t  to  x\,  8vo. 

Ancffrt  ....  D«l4UMtitii[oti<^  Jer«at».  44    ....  II. 
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DS..  «...  anaTiliilta  U'xli.    i    tt.SI« 

rVj.   B«IN' <iiii  liriii  nil  vie     ]'aTMwlk4,  .  .  T.  83 

Uo.   Kri'iii  aii  uM  >'>•'!«  [..  xiloaiidftM;  ,  •  S.  OA 

Dtt.  He quettk rmlla <U  miwMm   z.  ll.') 

AMiMi  .  .  .  ATelUria.fc4   tl.  '.:^'>i 

Ito.    ....  II  Masco  •        clgoo.  k  4   v.  <?7 

J.MMltUnBMh  1lMI«limWf».*4                                 .  ||.S79 

I>«  Qm  pnMo  dfatthew  Futtoo)   tt.vx 

DMtierl    .  .  .  V«nld«  Ubuo.ke   tI.ITI 

Benrroll    .  .   .  8«nctui.  i  IS  zl.2« 

Buuoooclnl  .  .  ifi  li«  DomUic,  »lf!  |C.l 

CMiwimi  .  .  .  <->  feiii  amni*.  »  :i  .  .,,»,,,,,  vi 

XNUi      •    «    «    .   4>kUilcU]|U«,  A  4     ..........     Till,  i.'f 

Aa    >  .  .  .  Suiv«miu.  Minus,  k  3   Till. 

Sib    ....  I'onj  jckllou  o!  hie  ud  hoe,  k  «    ....  si.  306 

«■«•   Owrtwtdjwi***   m,Wb 

•  .  •  .  Von  te  ttefiiBf.SS  •>*«••.*•  tIL  ^X1 

1*0  AJaiu  compMnw  tmiaa  ai   ii.  iu 

Oo  Orailuaglmtu,  4  a  .........  ill).  .\5J 

DnOaarToj  .   .  K<»»I1  N..»U  k4  ,  .      t  IW 


<o!ii»D»    .  .  .  Domlne,»8   47- 

t>oa4t«  ....  Vlliote  DMpollUu^  44   x.  11« 

AMiMsIV.   .  OfnaaMlii.*4   tI.263 

Pwiale  •  .  .  Clir1sw«i«lMn.S4  

OiMil^a,  .  ,  lbcplta(.««Mn   vLlK> 

vim    .  .  •  .  BtBadlCtlu.  do.   ...•.».«..  fil«3 

Ba    ....  Sratv  un  ruinor.4t    .«»■■.,.  il.  99 

WtaMM,  Oi.  .  .  lUcniScftt,  48    ...*.•....  iLioe 

Ito.    ....  Hiwrerc.  46                           «  .  ,  .  Ii.  159 

OsHat  ....  Media  Ttu.  3  cboln                           .  vi.  ill 

D9.    ....  A4«r4aui(.4fl   y\.<2tf 

INk    ....  BOMtBOBodo  moirltur  jiutui,  4  4  ...  rl.i:2s 

ftsOtiWI    .  .  .  Tim  Utlo  TO(llo.  4  S   a.m 

ti«ia4ldo  .  .  .  GalolMmsdoBDSkAA    .......  v.  108 

Do.    ....  Com««iMrMataa .  •..•«...  V.UH 

OibboDi.orUiuio  I ■  rttm  iil^iwui  g  liiMi asl)  ...  sLMT 


i     -  •-  -  -liT  f'liiii  rmiiiiinii  tn  tin  vmtk  Mbmiiiil 


Gibbon*.  Ori*uJo  I«  cruii^  capUf  (The  ithrer  twu)    ...  d.  aen 

OlQcIc   ....  M«dri(4l(0rph«a)   III.  3W 

H*n<l«l ,  .  .  .  UuelAe]i-lopl4uck.4rl4  .   uusu 

Do.    .  •  .  .  Ahl  ■ria€M,Sfto(AMM)    .....  IILSM 

Do  TMIftTMMltaSMOT.WlS  UI.M 

Do  Che  tti  eercando,  diHt    .......  III.  KB 

Do.     ....  Alleluia,  choru*  ..........  lU.  STB 

n«TdD  ....  R  Dlo.  air  iCrMlfnn)  ..»«««.«  tr.Mt 

l>o.    .  .  *  ,  Trio  and  chcirut  11  rMtii  n)  ......  tV.dM 

I>0.     ....  Iiiian«  81  Tai)B  curw,  a  4    ......  Iv.dM 

Do.    ....  Mdlt  tuum  dulc«m  natum,  aU<8>tabat)  .  It.  UIV 

Do  t'ac  me  ver«,  air  (Htattat)   It.  HO 

Do.  ....  vifs»tjt«iiMnm4M(n>tat)   if.nr 

Do  QiwadveoTiMH.  «i«lsiMldienNCttstaO.  tv.H 

Janrtoquln    .  .  t.abaUlll<i  d«M&rlgnau.  4  4   t.  U 

Do  I.e  rtiatil  dm  oltuui.  4  4   ll.  338 

Joiqntn  da*  ri4?f  La  d^ploratlon  d«  Jean  OekcttwiB.fllM)ras  t.  f 

LeUrioc    .  .  .  O  flill.  2  choin   Ii. -jis 

Lao  dleut  erat.  410   Till.  «W 

lAttl  aptTKldlDlo>m4dTtfJ.t'l   T.l» 

Do.    ....  MtMiwa,  S4   Z.U 

Do  ll«|MdlcUl|,«4   t,n 

Do.    ....  <;bri««Klat«on.4S   tf.Mi 

Ltipn*    ....  Auillvt  Torrm.  4  8  ,  , 

-Mni'.lirt    .  .  .    Tout  au  relxiiin,*  Canon  4  5  .....  SklHt' 

Uareello   .   .   .   IK'tidn  coU'-?"  frvms'n  <-hijni»   ....  HI. 

Do  I  ckll  Imtiv  i.il  1.  I  .        rhoru«  .   .  ,  .  III.  3SS 

Do.    .  .  .  .  Ki  fuur  dell'  acque.  4  3  baut   t.  114 

MmmIo  .  .  .  AHI  dltplttata   si.  443 

HMlkl  .  .  ,  .  DmiM««t.inot«t.44   Tl.  ITS 

Oriuitol^M  .  Il<|ta««ial|,fc«   ILIM 

1>'J  tttveiicliit.*4   ti.in 

Do.    *  *  *  .  Mi*er<-,rr.  44   U.IW 

Do.    ....  .Salvtudlre  l-Ave?  44.  .......  T.4i 

Do.    .   .   .   .  Kl  In  long  temiw.  a4     ........  T.  44 

I'o.    ....  CV  fau>  amour.  4  4   V.  4i 

Do.    ....  Fu;uni  t<>u«  d'«ni' or  le  Jru.  4  I  ....  T.  SB 

Do.    ....  Bon^ur  moQ  rfriir,  44   t.  M 

Do.    ....  La  Umvi  paut  btcu,  44   v.  fit 

Do.  ...  .  J«l'«Mm«bim,a4  .........  T.sr 

Do.   ....  HvtMiao*tt«a«atMNipalnt.44  ....  *.n 

Do.    •  .  •  .  Trr  pltnto.  mulrlgml.  4  5   t.  74 

l>0.    ....  Qui*  cliMTi'lK.  4  5   t1.  ITS 

Do.    ,  ,  ,  .  I>F  r»ilmt<  [Kpnlteiitlallbui,4  3«Ml44  .  Ii. 

raliStfiOS.   .   .   Mrwedupmix!  Marced.  *<i  i.  i 

Do.    ...  .  Mtm  '  JiUTiia  CbrttU.'  44   I. «» 

D».  .  .  .  .  flMibM.tctioin   I.  loA 

DOb   .  .  .  .  VntMH  aso  cnlm,  4cli«(n   I.  m 

Da.  ...  .  AdacaiBua.  44    ..........  L144 

Da.   ...  .  n«nk Mini,  4.1   lm 

Do.    ....  AlIarlvadelTebro.  aM4f%l,1,44  ...  I. Mi 

Oo.    ....  Va«hl  jmuler.  4  4    .........  V.SS 

Do.    .  .  .  .  L4  vrr  l  aiirt'ra.  44   ».  9» 

Do.    ....  Tril.iiltrer »!  iteKlrtm.  44  .  .  .  ,  ,  ,  tII. 

Do  AeiiiiiPel.  4»   TiL  SIS 

Do  I'in>'ile  meuj.  2  choln   Til.  SSI 

Du.    ....  CaiilU  lubil.  4  0   TU.3G1 

D«b    ....  'VtimiB«*,44    ••>,......  ^tlS 

Do  Un4tior4.44   il\.1m 

lU).    ....  Tutilum  <-r(r».  45    .........  vll.  SSS 

rH>.    ....  Ill  monte  Olirdl.  44   ........  rll.  MT 

Do  TrUil«  f«l  oniSnia.  »  4  ........  tK.  STS  ► 

l>o  K«url*nlr»,  «  ,  ,  .  Til.  •fTJ 

Do  CorpurU  m5>(erluro,  4  4.......  tII.  3(3 

Do  OI>eiMj«itt.a4  .  .   Til.  SRt 

Do.    ....  Meul  aTst,  kS   Tlt,3t|> 

Bs.    .  .  .  ■  D<-l  ni«e'ra!ra».  4  4   vn.lW 

Do  UiiiUaiiliii*,  *f>  , 

Do.    ....  IT  II  <  r.rUiu^  i>aiui  Mt.Scboin  .  .  .  vi.4(V 

Do.    ....       I  1  r  iirt.  !  clioin  ........  vU.4tt 

|i(i     ....  llUsa  canoiilca.  4 4   ts.  | 

 Il-Hjul^m,  4  6   Is.  49 

Do  DksMtictllicAtut.  4  4   a,  1 

Do.   ...  .  Slciiteecvui^ad  ..........  x.U 

DOk   .  .  .  .  I4cttOnAl>>   it.17 

Do.    ....  tau*.  honor.  4«  i_ 

Do  Vent  »pon«a.  4  4  x  '  I 

ftfarlatll  ...  Tor  nilo.  madrliral  45   II.  a»  ' 

Siradalla  .  .  .  I'IrU.  MsDnre.  arta   |||.  283 

TallU    ....  KiTlo  tileUou.  44   III.  2X1 

Vlitofta  ...  JcMi  dulcl*  mamorte,  k  4   vi.  S07 

Do.    ....  PiMri  H«b(«oruiD,  4  4   U.3S4 

Do.   ....  0««iaainBt.fe4  ..........  11.119 

Do  aiarisP4lria.4e   «iW 

Do  <t  <)u*m  (;1'>ri-4um.  4  4  Tl,  IQO 

I>o.     ....   \'"r>' 1.it..'U         .>  4  .........  S.  4S 

VBlplUt    .  .  .  lUultatcJusl).4  4  .........  Tt.340 


[O.G.] 

PRINCIPAL.,  A  word  with  variooa  idmii« 

iogs. 

1.  Alh  olgaii  atop.  In  Germany  the  term 
it  wcf  fnipmy  ^iplied  to  tiie  moat  importaiti 
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f  -feet  stops  of  open  flue-pipes  on  the  manuals, 
and  to  opea  l(j-itet  stupa  ua  the  piKlalu,  thuti 
corresponding'  to  our  'open  diapafiona.'  But  in 
thit*  country  the  Principal  is,  with  very  few 
exceptions,  the  chief  open  metal  stop  of  4-feet 
pitch,  anrl  slioulJ  more  j>roperly  be  tenned  an 
Octave  or  Priooipal  octave,  since  it  sounds  an 
octeye  Bbwe  the  diapMoai.  [J^S.] 

II.  Phikcipal  or  FRiNZTrAir  A  tenn 
employed  in  many  of  liandel  s  scores  for  the 
third  trumpet  part.  This  is  not  asually  in 
unison  with  the  first  and  second  trumpet*,  which 
are  designated  as  Tromba  i">°  and  2"'°.  It  is 
often  written  for  in  the  old  soprano  clef  with  C 
OD  ihs  lowest  line*  end  bee  »  FROge  somewhat 
lower  then  the  tnimbe.  The  older  work*  nn  in- 
ptru mentation,  such  as  those  of  Schilling.  Koch, 
Scbladebeoh  and  Licbtentbal,  recognise  the  dif- 
feieiMewDd  drftw  »  distinotira  between '  Principal- 
Stinirne'  and  '  CInrin  Stimme.'  It  u  oLvioiis 
that  whereas  the  tioinba  or  clarino  represented 
the  old  small-bored  instrum'3nt  now  obioletc,  for 
which  the  majority  of  Handel's  and  Bach's  high 
and  difficult  sol<>s  were  composed,  the  Principid, 
in  tone  and  compass,  more  nearly  resembled  the 
modern  laige-borad  military  trumpet.  The  con 
tTMt  can  ewlly  be  Teoogniswd  by  ea  exandnation 
of  tbp  overture  to  the  Occasional  Oratorio 
Arnolds  edition,  or  that  of  the  Dettincen  Tc 
Deum  as  published  by  the  German  Handel 
Society.  In  the  Utter  the  old  soprano,  in  the 
former  the  usual  treble  clef,  is  adopted. 

III.  Prindpafaiin  modem  musical  ian^tiage.are 
Ihe  8<>lo  (lingers  or  players  in  a  concert.  [W  ILS.] 

PRING,  Jacob  Cubitt,  Mus.  Bac.;  Joseph, 
Mus.  Doc;  and  Isaac,  Mus.  Bac.,  sons  of  James 
Pring,  were  all  chorisieia  of  St.  Paul'e  under 
Robert  Hndaoii. 

Jacob  Cubitt  Priho,  b<»m  at  Lewisham  in 
1771,  wa<)  organist  of  St.  Butulph,  Aldgate.  He 
gradoated  at  Oxford  in  1797,  was  the  composer 
of  several  antlieni;*.  glees,  and  other  vocal  {licccs, 
and  one  of  tbts  iuundcra  of  the  ConceDtores  So- 
dales.  He  published  a  set  of  eight  anthems. 
Seven  ^ees  and  a  catch  by  him  are  inoloded  in 
Warren'e  Collections.  He  died  1 799. 

JOSEI'H  I'lUNG,  born  at  Kensington.  Jan.  15, 
1776,  was  on  April  1793  aopointod  onnnist 
of  Beagor  Osthednl  on  the  imgnation  of  Olive, 
but  not  formally  elected  until  Scjit.  78.  iSio. 
in  1S05  ho  published  'Twenty  Anthems,'  and 
on  .Tan.  27,  iSoS  accumulated  the  degrees  of 
Mus  Dac.  and  Mub.  Doc.  at  Oxford.  In  June 
iSi^  he  and  tlu^cu  of  the  vicars-choral  of  Bangor 
Cathedral  presented  a  petition  to  the  Court  of 
Cbanoeiy  tur  the  proper  applicatlaB  of  certain 
tithes  whidi  had,  by  an  aet  or  Ptoiiament  passed 
in  1685,  been  apj>ropriated  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  cathedral  choir,  but  bad  been  diverted  by 
the  capitular  body  to  other  purposes.  Tike  suit 
lasted  until  1819,  when  Lord  ('l!.\n-':nor  Eldon, 
setting  at  naught  the  express  provisions  of  the 
Aet^  sanctioned  a  scheme,  which  indeed  gave  to 
the  organist  and  choir  increased  stipends,  but 
yet  kept  them  considerably  below  the  amounle 
thij  would  hftvo  teoeiTed  if  Htn  Aok  bad  beea 


fully  carried  out.  Dr.  Pring,  in  1S19,  printed 
copir.!$  of  the  pr<>ceeding8  in  the  suit,  and  other 
documents,  with  annotations,  foiuiing  n  bletoij 
of  the  transactions,  which  has  long  been  a  seaioe 
book.    He  died  at  Bangor,  Feb.  13,  184a. 

Isaac  Pkivg,  born  at  Kensington,  1777,  be- 
came in  1794  assistant  organist  to  Dr.  Philip 
Hayes  tA  Oxfevd,  and  on  his  death  In  1797 
succeeded  him  aa  oi^anist  of  New  ColUj^e. 
He  graduated  at  Oxford  in  March,  1799,  aud 
died  of  eonaomption  Oct.  18,  hft  the  same 
year.  [W.H.H.] 

PBOCH.  HUMRJOH,  well-known  composer  of 
Lieder,  OipeUmeister,  and  teneher  of  ringing, 

bom  July  23.  iSo in  Vienna  ;  was  destined  for 
the  law,  but  studied  the  violin  with  enthusiasm, 
and  in  18.^3-34  frequently  played  in  public  in 
Vienna.  He  became  in  1837  Capellmeiater  of 
tlie  Jutiephstadt  theatre,  Vienna,  and  in  1840 
of  the  Court  opera,  retiring  with  a  pension  in 
1870.  On  the  foundaticm  of  the  shortlived  Comic 
Opera  in  1874  he  was  appointed  its  Capellmeister. 
His  poimlarity  is  mainly  due  to  his  Lieder, 
among  the  bcat-known  of  which  we  may  dte 
'Dae  Alpenhom.'  He  tnuned  «  large  number 
of  celebrated  einLiers — among  others  Du.stmivnn, 
Csillag,  and  Tictjeaa.  beveml  good  German 
translations  of  Italian  operas— the  Tiovatorefor 
exanij)le — are  from  his  pen.  Proch  died  Dec.  18,  » 
i8;8.  Ilis  daughter  Louisit  is  a  singer  and 
eohiues  of  some  nbUiC^,  with  *  powerful  mezzo- 
sopmno  voice.  [B'.G.] 

PRODIGAL  SON,  THE.  An  oratorio  hj 
Artirar  Sullivan,  ewnpoeed  fat  the  Woveeeter 

Festival,  1869,  and  produced  there  Sept.  S.  The 
subject  has  been  treated  by  Gav^ux,  Auber.and 
otiiers,  under  the  title  of  'L'EafHnt  prodigue*; 
and  by  Poncbielli,  whose  'Figliuol  prodigo'  was 
produced  at  the  Scala,  Milan,  Dec.  20,  1880. 
[See  vol.  i.  4880.]  [O.] 
PROFESSOn.  At  Oxford,  tbr  r:'.fea8»rship 
of  Music  WAS  founded  by  Dr.  \\  liimm  Heather 
in  i6a6.  The  first  Profesaors  were  college 
organists,  not  Imowu  outside  the  University. 
Crotch,  who  took  the  office  in  1 797,  and  held  it 
till  1^48,  was  the  fin-t  musician  of  eminence. 
Bis  successor  was  Bishop.  The  present  Professor, 
Bir  F.  A,6.0uaetey,  Bt.,WM  appottited  on  Bnhop'e 
death  in  1855.  During  a  long  period  the  ofRce 
was  a  sinecure.  In  the  reforius  citrried  out  about 
35  years  ago,  it  w  &s  attempted  to  restore  reality  to 
the  Sohcxjl  of  Music  at  Oxford  by  requiring  the 
Professor  to  lecture  at  lca«t  once  in  each  term, 
and  by  instituting  musical  performances  under 
the  superiutendenoe  of  the  Churagus.  [See  Cho> 
RAO0S.]  Tbe  latter  part  of  the  scheme  hiu  totnlly 
fliikd;  fto  that  the  Professor'a  lectures,  about 
three  a  year,  and  the  examinations  for  Musical 
degreee.  «re  the  only  torn  fa  whleh  the  Uni- 
versity advance*  the  study  of  music.  The  terminal 
lectures,  which  are  usually  illustrated  by  an 
orchestra,  bear  rather  the  character  of  .in  inter- 
esting public  entertainment  than  that  of  technical 
instruction.  The  more  strictly  academic  work 
of  thft  PMfiBiior  coiuiite  ia  the  examination  for 
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Mnncal  degrees.  [Stc  Peoiiefe?  ]  The  endow- 
BMDt  of  the  chair  is  liitlti  mom  than  nominal. 

The  Cambridge  Profeaoorsbip  web  founded  by 
the  University  in  1684,  and  has  been  held  by 
Stagjnna  (1684),  Tud  ^av  (1705),  Greene  (1730), 
Randall  (1755^  Hague  (1799).  Clarke  Whitfeld 
(1S21).  Walmudev  (1836),  Stemdale  Bennett 
(1856),  and  O.  A.  MMsftmn  (1875),  raooessively. 
The  duties,  Hke  those  at  Oxford,  conaist  chiefly 
in  eiaiuining  candidates  for  Musical  d^rees,  and 
ID  prescribing  tboM  objeets  of  mnnoaf  abndy  in 
which  changes  are  made  from  time  to  time.  The 
■alary  of  the  Professor  is  £  200  per  annum. 

The  Edinburgh  Professorship  was  endowed  by 
6«Mna  £«d  in  1839.  Th«  Professor  b  ^ 
poiated  by  the  University  ConrL  Sir  Herbert 
Oakeley,  the  present  occupant  of  the  chair,  was 
elected  in  1865 :  his  predeoesaors  were  John 
Thomson,  1839;  8b  H.  R.  Bishop.  1841 ;  H. 
H.  l*ier»on.  1844;  John  r><innlclHon.  1^43.  Un- 
like tlie  non-resident  Prufessors  at  Oxford  and 
Ombridge,  the  Professor  at  Edinburgh  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  educational  staff  of  the  Utii  ver>it y.  He 
receives  a  salary  of  £430  ^r  aimuuj,  and  a  turthcr 
bum  of  £300  per  annum  is  allowed  for  assistants 
and  for  class-ezpensw.  There  ie  a  rsgular  double 
eonne  of  nintail  iastraettai (i)  Lectures  by 
the  Professor  on  the  history  and  development  of  the 
art  and  science  of  music ;  the  various  schools  and 
■^les ;  the  history  and  construction  of  the  prin- 
cipal rimsical  instruments;  the  infKlem orchestra, 
etc,  or  on  the  works  of  the  great  masters.  Or- 
(Mft  parib— »aces.  with  instructive  remarks  in 
pgogrammcs,  are  given  from  time  to  time  during 
the  session,  (a)^parate  and  individual  instruc- 
tion  in  organ  or  pianoforte-playing  in  given  to  a 
certain  number  of  the  younger  »tu dents.  To 
tbeee  the  theory  of  mosic  is  practically  imparted. 
Sir  Herbert  Oakeley  is  also  president  and  con- 
ductor of  the  K<iinburgh  University  Musical 
8tx:iety.  established  in  1867. 

The  Dublin  Profe-isorship  was  dormant  till 
1764,  when  Lord  Momington  was  appointed. 
He  held  office  for  ten  years,  after  which  time 
the  Profenonhip  again  sank  into  oblivion.  It 
was  re?{T«d  in  1845,  in  the  person  of  Dr.  Smith, 
and  a  fe  w  examinations  of  a  rudiment^try  charac- 
ter were  held,  and  deigreee  given.  It  was,  how- 
•vw,  fwwied  ftr  &  present  Professor,  Sir 
Robert  Stewart,  elected  in  1 86 2,  to  raise  the 
standard  of  musical  science  in  Dublin  by  ex- 
amining in  history,  counteq>oint,  orchestration, 
and  all  that  is  included  in  modem  musioal  ^tudy. 
Although  the  statutory  duties  of  tho  I'rofe.'^iior 
are  conAned  to  examinations  and  to  the  conduct 
of  basiness  relating  to  Musioal  d^gross,  and 
although  there  exists  no  endowiBsnt  at  Dnblin 
like  th.it  which  defrays  claas^eaqMOfles  at  Ediu- 
bttivh,  yet  the  actual  condition  of  mosical  study 
at  Dauhi  lesemblee  that  of  Edlafcrngh  rather 
than  the  two  I'ngh'sh  Universities.  Sir  Robert 
Stewart,  who  is  resident  at  the  University,  and 
is  the  esgaaist  of  IMnity  College  Chapel,  both 
delivers  courses  of  lectures  and  imparts  practical 
instruction  by  training  the  University  Choral 
Society,  aii<I  cunductiqg  tht  omhsstnl  wnosrlSi 
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which,  after  weekly  rehearsals,  are  held  from 
three  to  five  times  during  the  season.  The  im> 
portant  change  lately  nu&e  at  Oxlbvd  and  Canii- 
bridge,  by  introducing  literary  elements  into  the 
examination  fur  Musical  degrees,  was  effected  at 
Dublin  by  the  pwssnt  Pnlessor  many  years 
before.  [C.A.F.] 
PROGRAMME  (from  »/xJ .'  before.'and  ypdnfia, 
I  'a  writing').  A  list  oTOepieces  to  be  perfemed 
at  a  concert,  usually  accompanied  by  tlie  names 
of  the  performen.  The  term  seems  to  Lav  e  come 
into  use  in  this  connexion  in  the  present  century, 
and  is  now  often  further  applied  to  the  books 
coatalnfaig  the  words,  and  tfie  remarks  on  the 
piecei*,  which  £ire  becoming  so  usual  It  is  not 
nowever  used  for  the  book  of  words  of  an  oratorio 
or  opera. 

Programmes  are  now  commonly  restricted  in 
length  to  i  hours  or  3|.  The  concerts  of  the 
Philharmonic  Societiee  of  London  and  Vienna, 
the  Gewandhaus  at  Leipsic,  and  the  Conservatoire 
at  Paris,  are  of  that  length,  usually  containii^a 
I  symphony  and  a  smaller  orchestral  piece,  a  sdo 
concerto,  two  or  three  vooal  pieose  for  solo  or 
chonis,aBdoiieortwoovisrtnrss.  lUa  is  some- 
times divided  into  two  partly  mrmuMmm^  goM  on 
without  break. 

Formerly  concerts  wureof  greater  length.  In  the 
old  days  of  the  rhilliarrnonic  two  syinplionies  were 
de  riyaeur,  and  even  such  colossi  as  Beethoven's 
Eroica,  No.  7,  and  No  9,  were  accompanied  by  a 
symphony^  of  Haydn,  Mozart,  or  Spohr,  besides 
4  yoeti  pieces,  a  overtures  (the  concluding  one 
often  styled  a  'Finale'),  a  concerto,  .ml  some 
such  trifle  as  Beethoven's  Septet.   This  was  a 
survival  from  an  older  order  tt  things.  !%• 
Haydn-Salomon  Concerts  of  1792-6  contained 
each  2  (once  at  least  3)  Symphouie-i,  and  a  final 
orchestral  piece,  3  con  •  it   ,  and  4  voealpieoee; 
and  these  again  were  motlelaii  on  the  progrannuea 
of  the  petty  German  Concert.s.  Jahn  in  his  Life  of 
Mozart  (i  294)  mentions  that  at  Vienna  aboot 
1 778,  Count  i'irmian's  soirtVs  lasted  for  6  hours; 
at  one  of  them  ^several  symphonies*  by  Christian 
I'jach,  and  four  liy  ]\I;irtiiii,  were  performed  ;  at 
anotiier  '  twelve  new  \'ioliu  Concertos  *  by  fienda. 
At  a  private  concert  at  Dresden,  Sept.  21,  1773, 
given  for  the  benefit  of  Dr.  Buniey  (T  air,  ii  44), 
the  programme  was  in  two  parts,  eacli  conUuning 
a  symphony,  a  viol  if.  ^<  In.  a  tl  ute  concerto,  and  an 
oboe  concerto;  and,  in  addition,  'by  way  of  a  bonite 
bouehe,  f^seher's  well-known  rondeau  minuet.* 
It  must  be  reniembere<l  that  these  pieces  were 
probably  not  nearly  so  long  as  those  which  now 
go  by  the  same  nsmes.  Our  nest  iastsaoe,  how- 
ever, contains  jiioi cs  of  which  we  can  all  judge. 
It  is  the  programme  of  a  conoert  given  by 
MoBwi  at  Vienna,  on  Hsreh  ea,  1783.  All  the 
pieces  arc  by  him. 

1.  Tliu  llttluer  h>iiiplioay  lAllogro  and  Andante). 

2.  Air  fnrai  IdomeiMO ' 8e  11  psSie.'  Msd.Lsi«BS, 

3.  PF.  OoDoerto  in  C. 

4.  Keens  and  Aria,  'Miaera  dove  son.'    Herr  Adam- 

berger. 

fi.  An<l»Tii(>  irmrioon  nnd  Roiulo  allegro^ ftom  Serenade 

in  1) ;  for  orchcntra. 

6.  Ttoe  favourite  PF.  Cone  rto  in  D. 

7.  Ssens, '  TMo*  (Lsaie  8tlla>.  Xed.  Te^. 

D 
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a,  Kxt»nirori>FantmHUonth«PF.im«ii»trtqrPsWeno; 
enr«re<1,  wh-  n  M' xnrt  ■||»ln«staBiparhMd4NiMI»lr 

■br  fJI licit  1"  varhi'ioTi*'. 
fl.  }J< fiut         Aria..'  M  iii  ■  |'i"-''.>  kth  ad  latn  '  M;iil.  I^OgS- 

10,  The  Mafner  Sjnaphonjr  iSituue!  «nd  Finale). 
BMthoren  indulged  ia  long  prograimiMt  wImb 

hitown ooiupos'lioiiB  were  ooii.  erntf!.  At  ihc  con- 
cert, in  March  1S07,  at  which  hia  lib  Symphony 
was  fint  perfortii(Hl,tb«iMW  work  wasptooeaodl^ 
all  the  tliref  fun  ijiiingf  ones  !  Later,  on  Nov,  29, 
1S13,  hu  gavf  thu  .Symphony  iu  A,  tlie  *Glor- 
reiche  Augeublick'  (7  nos  ),  and  the  'Battle  of 
^ttoTM,'  in  the  aame  progrMnme.  Bni  then, 
th«M  woro  bta  own  muido,  and  otdiestnl  con- 
certs wen-  nr*'.  Tlnit  liia  jud^nncut  nti  this 
subj«:t,  when  unbiassetl,  w»ri  an  eouud  »h  it  wan 
olamrhon,  la  evident  from  the  note  prefixed  to 
the  score  of  llie  Eruica  Symplioiiy,  in  wliiih  he 
requetita  iliat  it  umy  Lie  played  uear  l)ic  begin- 
ning of  the  programme,  and  be  accompanie<i  only 
by  an  Overture,  an  Air  and  »  Concerto,  that  it 
may  not  fail  to  produce  its  '  own  Intended  effect.* 
If  this  was  his  sober  jtul  nncnt  we  may  doubt 
wbetlior  ho  woold  h*vo  approved  auch  a  pro- 
gnunme  aa  timt  in  whieh  a  gnml  artial  Istoly  ph»y  ed 
the  whijle  of  the  five  la»t  SoiiatAs  (op.  loi,  I06, 
109, 1 10,  I J  i)  consecutively,  without  any  relief — 
magnificent  interprctationn,  but  sorely  Ml  undue 
strain  on  both  pla\«  r  auA  lip,irf»r.  A  recent 
performance  of  the  Clfuml  .Symphouy  twice  in 
one  prognimme,  with  an  interval  r>f  bnlf  nn  hour, 
i»  more  exotnftbltt,  for  who  evor  beard  that  mag- 
nifloent  work  withont  wlditng  to  bear  tt  all  over 
again?  Tlic  arraiiLrt-nieiit  of  a  jirograumie  is  not 
without  its  dithcultios,  as  the  effect  of  the  pieces 
may  be  mnch  improved  by  judidoos  oontriwt  of 
the  keys,  the  style,  and  the  nature  of  the  com  po- 
sition. We  have  elsewhere  mentioned  Mendels- 
gobn's  fastidious  ears  on  these  pc»tnts,  and  all  are 
agreed  thai  hia  Frognrnmes  when  bo  oondoctcd  at 
w^B  Gewandbaiis  wore  models.  [See  toI.  if.  29  7  '*.] 
He  is  haid  to  have  proposed  to  write  the  mu.-iu  for 
an  entire  Programmei  in  which  be  would  no  doubt 
hftv«  eonipletely  eatlafled  hie  canons  of  tnste. 

Of  Benefit  Concerts  we  say  nothing, 
have  hoiu  known  in  this  country  (184O-50) 
OOntain  40  pieces,  played  or  sung  by  nearly 
many  solo  artistM,  and  to  labt  more  than  5  hours ! 

It  wan  once  the  custom  in  France,  and  even 
in  Gennany.  occasionally  to  divide  the  pUee  de 
ritittftnre  of  the  programme  into  two.  a«d  play 
half  a  symphony  at  the  beginnini;  of  the  eoneert 
itnd  h;dt"  at  the  enil.  Mozart  himself  i,nve8  an 
oxample  in  the  programme  quoted  above.  But 
waw-i^y*  such  an  attempt  would  be  treated 
by  any  good  audience  with  merited  displeasure. 

When  Beethoven's  Violin  Concerto  was  first 
played  vl>ec.  23.  iSo6>  by  Clement,  to  whom  ft 
kt  dedioated,  (he  selection  was  as  fbllowa 
Overture  ....  Clraicnt 
Violin  Cono^rto  .      lt<  ethovea 

KxfmpoiT  pi  €>*•  .  .  C.'lpmciit 
Sonata  <>n  •>'  e  mring,  wlUl  the  Violin 

But  the  riirii  .-ities  of  prognunmcs  are  endless.  [G.] 

PROGRAMME-MUSIC  is  an  epitbet  origin- 
•aUy  mtsnded  to  apply  to  that  small  but  Intsrsst' 
tag  olaas  of  mosio  which,  whila  unaoevmpaaied 


by  words,  seeks  to  ponrtray.  or  at  leaat  suggest 
to  Uie  iiiiud,  a  certain  deJmite  series  of  objects 
or  cventii.  But  tha  term  is  also  applie<l,  with 
deplorable  vagueness  of  meaning,  to  all  dra- 
matic, characteristic,  or  imitative  muMC  what- 
ever. It  must  always  remain  an  open  question 
bow  £u:  mukio  is  able  of  itsalf  to  inioenoe  the 
mbd's  ey«,  for  the  dmple  rsastm  that  eonia 
imaginati'>n3  are  va.->l!y  more  8U8C«ptiMe  than 
others^  and  can  there: ore  find  vivid  ]iicturea 
wliero  others  see  and  hear  nothing.  Also,  in 
proj^Tinime-muRic  of  all  kin>1f.  the  imaginaticin 
is  iilwavti  tiinii'd  in  the  required  direction  by 
the  title  of  the  pit  ce,  if  by  nothing  else.  It  i* 
hel  i  by  some  th  it  music  should  never  sssk  to 
ooavev  anything  beyond  the  '  concourse  of  sweet 
Bounils.'  or  at  l<.a>t  siiniM  only  pourtrav  i^tates 
of  feeling.  But  what  is  the  opiuoo  of  iJbe  bulk 
of  andieoiBes,  who^  thoogh  aitistfeally  ignorant, 
are  not  of  necessity  vrl^ni -nihided ?  To  ihe 
uninitiated  a  symphony  a  cha<<8  of  sound,  re- 
lieved by  scanty  bits  of  '  tune ' ;  great  then  is 
their  delight  when  they  can  find  a  reason  and 
a  meaning  in  what  is  to  them  like  a  poem  in 
a  foreign  tongue.  A  cuckoo  or  a  thunderstorm 
andsts  the  mmd  which  is  endeavoariag  to  o(^ure 
up  the  required  imagoa.  And  two  other  nets 
should  be  b  >me  in  mind :  one  is  that  there  h  a 
growing  tendency  amongst  critics  and,  educate«( 
musldaas  to  invent  imaginary  'prograounes* 
whtro  composerx  have  mentioned  none — aa  in 
the  caite  of  Weber'a  Conoertstiick  and  Schubert'a 
C  major  Sympbooy,  Ibr  inst.\uce— and  another, 
that  music,  when  sooompanied  by  words,  can  never 
be  too  descriptive  or  dramatic,  as  in  Wagner's 
numie  tlraiDiiii  aii<l  the  '  Faust'  of  Berlioz. 

May  it  not  at  least  be  amoeded  that  though 
it  is  a  degradation  of  art  to  employ  mvafe  in 
imitating'  the  t«i>uihl-;  of  nature — illustrious  ex- 
amples to  the  cuutiary  notwiUistanding — it  iH  a 
legitimate  flinetion  of  mosio  to  assist  the  mind, 
by  every  means  in  its  power,  to  conjure  np 
thoughts  of  a  poetic  and  idealistic  kind  7  If  this 
bo  grante^l.  programme-music  l>econies  a  le^ti* 
mate  branch  of  art,  in  &ct  the  noblest,  the  natM 
of  the  prof/ramme  being  the  vitsl  point. 

The  'Leit-motif  is  an  in>,'eiiious  device  to 
overcome  the  objection  that  music  cannot  paint 
aetualitiea.  If  a  striking  phrase  otiee  aooom- 
pany  a  character  or  an  event  in  an  opera,  .snch  a 
piiriiat)  will  surely  be  ever  aftcrwiu-ds  identihed 
with  what  it  first  accompanied.  The  'Zsmiel 
motive '  in  '  Der  Freiacbiits '  is  a  striking  and 
early  example  of  tin's  association  of  phrase  with 
character.  [For  a  full  ccnsldstmtion  of  this  Sttb- 
jeot  see  I.eit  Motif.] 

But  adminible  as  this  plan  may  be  in  opera, 
where  the  eye  assists  the  <  ar,  it  cannot  Vhj  sairl 
tiiat  the  attempts  of  Liiiz.t  and  Ik^rlioz  to  apply 
it  to  orchestral  music  ha\e  been  wholly  sno* 

ce  sful.  It  is  not  cnnuL;li  for  the  comjwiser  to 
lal)el  his  themes  in  t)ie  hAXnu  and  tell  us,  as  iu  the 
'Dante*  Symphony  f>*r  intitance,  that  a  mono- 
tone phrase  fur  Bra^s  instruments  repreeents 
*A11  hope  abandon,  ye  who  enter  hws.*  or  that 
a  mdodiooB  phiase  typifiee  Fianoesca  da  Bimiid. 
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On  the  other  hand,  it  is  quite  posnblo  fbr  a 
musical  piece  to  follow  the  general  oonrae  of  a 
poem  or  story,  and,  if  only  by  evoking  limilar 
«t»tes  of  mind  to  those  induced  by  considering 
tbe  story,  to  fonn  a  fitting  musical  oommentary 
«B  it.  Soeh  pro'^ruuinie  pieosB  are  StsmdslA 
Bennett's  '  Paradiue  and  the  Peri '  overture,  Von 
Bdlow's  'Sanger's  Fluch,'  and  Liszt's  'Mazeppa.* 
But  as  the  extent  to  which  composers  have 
^ne  in  ilhiBtrating  their  chosen  oubjicts  differs 
widely,  as  much  as  the  '  hroica '  differs  from 
the  'Battle  Symphony/  so  it  will  be  well  now 
to  reviov  the  list  of  oom|iniBtioiui — not  a  very 
bttlky  om  befbn  the  present  eentury — writtsn 
with  imitative  or  docriptivo  inteilfeioni  snd  let 
each  case  rest  on  its  own  merits. 

Badcflir.  in  Us  *H»iunMnlk  in  DentseUsnd' 
■lentions  pr>88c»!«ing  a  l6-part  vocal  canon  'on 
the  approach  of  Summer,'  by  a  Flemish  com- 
poMT  of  the  end  of  the  i->th  century,  in  which 
the  eackoo's  note  is  imitated,  but  given  incor- 
rectly. This  incorrectness — D  C  instead  of  EbC 
— may  perhaps  be  owiii^  to  the  fact  (discussed 
some  time  ago  in  the  '  Musical  limes')  that  this 
Mrd  alten  ner  f  ntervml  as  snmmer  goes  on.*  It 

is  but  natural  that  the  ruckoo  slioi.ld  h.ive 
afforded  the  earlieiit  as  well  as  the  most  fre<)^uent 
snbjeofe  fbr  musical  imitation,  as  hers  is  the  only 
bird's  note  which  is  rduciliJo  to  our  wale, 
though  attempts  huve  been  made,  an  will  bo 
•asBi  farther  on,  to  oopy  some  others.  Another 
canonic  part-song,  written  in  1540  by  Lemlin, 
'  Der  Gutcgaucb  aaf  dem  Zaano  saso,*  Becker 
transcribes  at  length.  Here  two  voicts  repeat 
the  cuckoo's  call  alternately  throughout  the 
fitm.  He  slso  quotes  a  part-song  by  Antonio 
Scandelli  (Dre«^den,  15,70)  in  which  the  cackling 
of  a  hen  laying  an  egg  is  couiically  imitated 
tiios:  'Ka,  ka,  ka,  ka,  ne-ey!  Ka,  ka,  ka.  ka, 
no-fv  1'  More  interesting  than  any  of  these  is  the 
■  Dixienie  livn-  des  chaii.sons '  (Antwerp,  1545) 
to  be  found  in  the  I'ritish  ^luseum,  which  con- 
tnnas 'La  Bataille  k  Quatre  de  Clem.  Jannequin' 
(wltii  n  5th  part  added  by  Ph.  Verde1ot\  *Le 
chant  des  ov.-eaiix'  by  X.  GonilH-rt,  '  La  eliaaso 
de  li&vre/  anonymous,  and  another  'Chasse  do 
Iftvre*  by  Gombert.  Two  at  least  of  these  part- 
song^  deserx  c  del.Tiled  notice,  liaving  In-en  re- 
cently perfonued  in  I'aris.  The  first  hati  been 
transcribed  in  t*core  by  Dr.  Bumey'  in  his  '  Mu- 
sical Extracts '(Add.  MS.  1 1,588).  and  is  a  dcvcrip- 
tion  of  the  battle  of  Marignan.  Beginning  in  tlie 
usual  contrapuntal  madrigal  style  with  the  words 
'  Eacoatez,  tous  gentUsGaUaii^  hs  victoire  da  noble 
xoy  Fran;ovs,'  at  tlM  woidt  'SoiUMy  tiompettea 
#t  daifona  the  Toioes  imitate  tnunpstolls  thaa, 


war-oriss.  Two  bars  of  quotation  will  perhapa 
conraiy  M»ne 


•iB-toliata.  ftWMlfIa 

and  the  assault  is  described  by  a  copious  nse  of 
ooomatoneiafc  such  as '  po 
tad  *bAaK  mixed  np 


ooMnstopeiM^  such  as '  pon,  pon,  pon,*  'patipatoo,* 

with  nelanutioiis  and 


p»-ll-p*-tM  lfHwttl|Mtna*s-M-ya, 


»t  


 —  St  — -      '         -     -  •        -  ^ 

p«-tl-p«-toc      tr<que   tnc      itD       dn  trlcitt* 


Is  «a-«.fa- 


•«>pa*tM  fa*ll-ta««ssps«ll«f» 

*^  »~^'~|*~f'| 
pft<ll>Sf«sspft-il*  iS'iOTia'tt'fB^ 


1;  h  Ms  AatoMocnphr.  ' 


This  kind  of  tMng  goes  on  with  moch  spirit  fer 

a  long  while,  ending  at  last  with  dries  of  '  Vic- 
toire au  Qolile  roy  Fninfois  !  Cscampe  toutte 
firelon  bigot!*  Jannequin  is  said  to  have  written 
Home  other  (lo«criptive  pieces,  in  t!.o  list  of  wliich 
the  '  Chant  des  oyseaux '  of  Gombert  is  wroKgly  in- 
cluded. [See  Jankeqdin.]  This  latter  composition 
is  chiefly  intsrastin^  for  the  manner  in  which  the 
artiealation  of  the  nightingale  is  imitated,  the  song 
being  thus  written  down  :  'Tar  t  ir  t:ir,  tar,  tar, 
fria.  fria,  tu  tu  tu,  qui  lara.  qui  laia,  huit  buit 
huit  huit,  oyti  oyti,  onqui  coqoi,  la  vechi  ta  vcdhi, 
ti  ti  cQ  ti  ti  cn  titi  cD,  quiby  quiby,  tu  fonqMet 
tu  fouqiiet,  trop  co(|u  trop  coqu,'  etc.  But  it  is  a 
ludicrous  idea  to  attempt  an  imiUition  of  a  bird 
by  a  part-song  for  Soprano,  A  Ito,  Tenor  and  Bass» 
although  some  slight  effort  is  made  to  follow  the 
phrasing  of  the  nightingale's  song.  The  'Cliasse 
de  libvra'  describes  a  hunt,  but  is  not  otherwise 
remarkable. 

The  old  inUMviaiis  do  not  display  IBIldt  eirf* 
ginality  in  their  choice  of  subjects,  whether  fat 
imitation  or  otherwise.  '  Mr.  Bird's  Battle '  is 
tlie  title  of  a  piece  for  virginals  contained  in  a 
MS.  book  ot  W.  Byrd's  in  the  Christ  Church 
Library,  Oxford.  The  sevecal  movements  are 
headed  '  The  soldiers*  sanunoos— the  March  of 
footmen— of  horsemen — theTVompet< — the  Iridi 
march — the  Bagpipe  and  Drum — etc'  and  the 
piece  is  apparently  unfinished.  Mention  may 
also  be  made  of  *La  Battaglia*  by  Franeeseo 
di  Milano  (about  1530^  r  nd  another  battle- 

£iece  by  an  anonymous  Flemi-'h  composer  a 
ttle  later.  Eckhard  or  Eccard  (lf;S(0  is  said 
to  have  dewribcd  in  music  the  hubbub  of  the 
Piazza  San  Marco  at  Venice,  but  details  of  this 
achiev.  ment  are  wanting.  The  be-inning  of  the 
17th  century  gives  us  an  English  '  Fantasia  00 
the  weather,'  by  John  Mnndy,  professing  to  de- 
icril  0  '  Faire  Wether.'  '  I,iL;htning,'  'Thunder,' 
and  '  A  faire  Day.'  lliis  is  to  be  seen  in  'Queen 
Eliabeth*s  Vtfginal  Book.'  The  three  rabjeeta 
quoted  ov  rh  af  alte  rnate  freqiK  Ji'.ly.  f,'iving  thir- 
teen changes  of  weather,  and  tlic  piece  endii 
irith  a  finr  bars  espraasiBg  *a  cleare  day.* 

Da 
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1.  Faire  weffn-r. 


2.  Lightning. 


4  Tolon*  by 

usual  Rocre»- 


Tliere  ii  alao  *A  Bnrmuny  fur 
Raveiiscroft,  '  expressing  the  five 
tions  of  HuDtiQg,  Uawkiog,  Dancing,  Drinking. 
Mid  Bnamoaring  * :  bat  hera  it  h  probable  that 
tlic  words  only  are  descriptive.  A  inadriL;.!.!  I'V 
Lt  o  Lconi  (l6o6)  begioning  '  Diiumi  Clori  gentil ' 
contaiuB  Ml  imitotioik  of  a  nightingale.  TLlu 
the  Viennese  ooo^oMr  Fh>beiger  (d.  1667)  u 
mentioned  by  seTtrftl  Mthoritiw  to  IutT«  bad  » 
uiArvoUuus  power  of  pourtraying  all  kinds  of 
incideuts  and  ideas  in  music,  but  the  sole  speci- 
matt  of  his  prognmniMDiiBic  quoted  by  B€x:kcr 
— another  l  attle-nieco— is  a  lU'ist  ffcblo  produc- 
tion. Adam  Kiieger  (1667)  given  ua  a  four-part 
Tocal  fugue  antiMfy  iinittttive  of  oatu^  the  ratgact 

being  Its  follows — 


Titles  now  b^gin  to  be  more  impressiTe,  and  the 
•ttempt  of  Bnztehade  (b.  1637)  to  daaeribe  *  Ilia 

Nature  and  Properties  of  the  Planets'  in  a  series 
of  aaren  Suites  fur  Clavier  would  be  verv  ambi- 
tiooa  bad  it  extended  further  thaa  tbo  titl»*page. 
Knbnau's  *  Biblische  Historien '  are  mora  aotioa- 
•bla.  These  were  six  Organ  Honataa  deacriUnff 
various  scenes  in  the  sacred  narrative.    '  David 


playing  bafore  8aal '  ia  one — a  good  musical  aab> 
jact;  *  Jaeob'a  wadding *ia  mora  of  aprognuume 

piece,  and  conUiins  a  'bridal  song*  for  Rachel. 
'  Gideon '  is  of  the  usual  order  of  battle-pieces,  and 
*  Israel's  death '  is  not  very  descriptive.  Bumey 
gives  '  David  and  (joliath  '  and  '  The  ten|iilaguaa 
of  iigypt '  as  the  titles  of  the  other  two. 

Aiuougxt  dei-criptive  vocal  pieces  of  this 
period  ^uld  be  notified  tha  Fniat  aooia  la 
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Puroell's  '  King  Arthur/  in  which  the  odd  effect 
of  shivering  and  teeth-chattering  is  rendered  hf 

the  chorus.     Also  the  following  aria  from  Ml 

opera  by  Alessandro  Melani  (1660-96) 

Talor  la  graDOchidU  nel  pantsno 
Per  allMmm  c«nta  9uaqa<^ 
Tribbi»  U  grillo  tri  tri  tri, 
L'ApnplHui)  f>  be. 
L'Udigrnuolo  chin  chia  ofatai 
Kd  il  gal  con  chi  chi. 

Tbeee  imitations  are  said  to  have cfealed modi 

delight  among  the  audience.  Coming  now  to 
the  peat  masters  we  find  singularly  few  items  for 
ooroat.  J.8.Badibaaeiilyoiia,  tiM'Oafinoeio 

Bopra  la  lontananza  del  suo  fratcllo  diletisaimo, 
for  pianoforte  mla,  in  which  occurs  an  imitation 
of  a  posthom.  We  cannot  indoda  the  deacriptfTa 
choruses  which  abound  in  cantatas  and  oratorioa, 
the  catalogue  would  be  endless.  We  need  only 
mention  casually  the  '  Schlacht  bci  Ilochstadt '  of 
Em.B«di,aDddinni«Coitperinwitb  tbeieoiark 
Oat  thoiigli  be  fraqoantly  givaa  bia  baipaidMvd 
pieces  sentimental  and  flowery  names,  these 
have  no  more  application  than  the  titles  be- 
stowed so  freely  and  unlvaraally  on  the  '  drawing- 
room*  music  of  the  present  day.  D.  Scarlatti 
vrrote  a  well-known  '  Cat's  Fugue.'  Handel  has 
not  attempted  to  de^ribe  in  mosic  without  the 
aid  of  worda— for  the '  Uannonioiia  Blaokamilb ' 
is  a  mere  after-invention,  but  he  oeeaatonaUy 
follows  not  only  the  spirit  but  the  ktt<  r  n{  his 
text  witb  ft  faithfulneas  aomewbat  questionable, 
aa  In  the aatting  of  oaoli  obnaM  m  'the  hail 
ran  along  upon  the  ground,'  *  we  have  turned^ 
and  others,  where  the  music  literally  executea 
runs  and  turns.  But  thia  tOO  literal  following 
of  the  words  has  been  even  perpetrated  by 
Bach  ('  Mein  Jesu  ziehe  mich,  so  will  icn 
law/(S«'),  and  by  Beethoven  (.Mass  in  D,  '  et 
atMmdiU  in  ocslum');  and  in  the  present  day 
the  writer  hM  beard  mora  than  one  organiat 
at  church  gravely  illnstrating  the  wnrds  'Tlie 
mountains  tkipped  like  rams'  in  his  aocoinpani- 
ment,  and  on  the  slightest  allusion  to  thunder 
preaaing  down  three  or  four  of  the  lowest 
pedals  as  a  matter  of  course.  Berlioz  has  ridi- 
culeil  the  idea  of  interpreting  the  words  '  high  * 
and  'low'  UtttsUy  ia  muatt^  bat  the  idea  is 
now  too  firmly  rooted  to  lie  disturbod.  Who 
would  sLck  to  convey  ethereal  or  hoatanlj  idOM 
other  than  by  high  notes  or  soprano  voioae,  Mid 
a  aoHon  of  *  t&a  great  deq>  *  or  of  glotHniy  anbjaota 
other  th.in  by  low  notes  and  bass  voices  ? 

A  number  of  Haydn's  S^Tnphonies  are  distin* 
guished  by  names,  but  none  are  sufficiently  de- 
scriptive to  bo  included  here.  Characteristic  musae 
there  is  in  plenty  in  the  'Seasons,'  and  'Creation/ 
but  the  only  pjeoaa  of  actual  programme  niuaio 
— and  those  not  atrikiag  apecimena — are  tha 
Earthquake  movanant^  *u  Tenemoto,*  in  tho 
'  Seven  Last  Words,'  and  the  '  Representation  of 
Chaos '  in  the  '  Creation/  by  an  exceedingly  un- 
chaotic  fugue.  Mozart  adds  nothing  to  our  list, 
though  it  should  be  remembered  how  greatly  he 
improved  drauiatic  nuiaic.  We  now  como  to 
the  latter  part  of  the  i8th  century,  when  pro- 
gramma  piaoaa  are  in  plenty.  It  ia  bat  aatiixal 
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tlut  the  numerous  battles  of  that  stormy  epoch 
•hoald  have  been  commemurat«d  by  the  arts, 
and  aooordingly  we  find  Battle  Sonatas  and  Sym- 
phonif-s  by  the  dozen.  But  first  a  passing  mention 
riiould  be  made  of  the  three  symphonies  of 
Ditters  von  Dittersdorf  (1789)  on  subjects  from 
Orkl'a  MetUDOtplioMS,  vii.  TIm  four  ages  of  the 
wflrid;  TIm  ftn  of  PIuwIob;  and  Aetoon*i  Me* 
tamorphosis  into  a  stajj. 

In  an  old  volume  of  pianoforte  mono  in  the 
Britiah  Haasam  libniy  (g.  1.^8)  may  b*  Men 
the  following  singnlar  compositions  : — 

I .  '  Britannia,  an  Allegorical  Overture  by  D. 
St'  li  cit,  describing  the  victory  over  the  Dutch 
Fleet  by  Admiral  Duncan.'  In  this,  as  well  as  all 
other  similar  pieces,  the  composer  has  kindly  sup- 
plied printed  'stage directions' throughout.  Thus 

'  Adagio :  the  ^llneaa  of  the  night.  The  waves 
of  the  aea.  Advioe  from  Cbptaia  Trollope' 
iwbUti  ii  4liiwaalv«ij  dapbled) 


*  Sailing  of  the  Dutch  Jbleet  announced  (by  a 
march ! ).  Beattoanna.  SaMiiifiheaaib.'* Britons. 

strike  home."  Railing  of  the  Fleet.  Songs  <'f  tliu 
sailors.  Roaring  of  the  sea.  Joy  on  tiight  of 
tte  anemy.  Si^ud  to  angage.  Approach  to  the 
enemy.  Cannons.  Engagement.  Discharge  of 
smidl  arms.  Falling  of  the  mast  (a  descending 
««a).  Griaaoftha  wonndad:— 

f/r  f  ■»  ^ 


i 


of  the  action.  Cry  of  victory.  "  Rule 
Britannia,"  (interrupted  l^)  Distress  of  the  Van- 
quLohed.  Sailing  after  victory.  Return  into  port 
and  acclamation  of  the  [lojinlruo  "CikI  hwc  the 
King."  *  This  oumpoaer  has  also  written  a  well- 
known  daacriptive  rondo,  *The  Gloim,*  aawell 
a<<  other  programme  pieces,  the  titles  of  which  will 
be  found  under  PiAKoroBXE  Music  [vol.ii.  7256]. 

a.  *T1ie  Royal  Embarkation  at  Greenwich,  a 
characterintic  Sonata  by  Theodore  l^ridault.' 
This  piece  professes  to  describe  'Grand  Saluta- 
tion of  Cannon  and  Music.  The  barge  rowing  off 
to  the  Yatch.  "aula  Britanni*."  Bis  Majesty 
going  on  board.  AodaamtloBi  of  the  people ' 
(apparent^  abt  ymj  anthaabalio). 


m 


T 

^  'The  Battle  of  Egypt,  by  Dr.  Domenloo 
Bnsooli.'  This  is  a  piece  «  the  same  kind,  with 
full  descriptionsiaadandb^aaniiial^wiiik  *God 
save  the  King.* 

4.  *  Tlie  TiMiding  of  the  BmTO  4Siid  In  "Bfgnit. 
Military  Rondo  for  Pianoforte,  by  T.  H.  Butler.' 
The  programme  is  thus  stated  :  '  Braving  all 
oppottition  they  land  near  Fort  Aboukir,  pursue 
the  French  up  the  ^and-hills,  and  in  a  bloody 
battle  conquer  Buonaparte's  best  troops.' 

5.  AnolW  *Adminl  Daiioan'a  Tmoiy/  bj 
J.Dala. 

6.  'Kalian  and  the  Navy,  a  Sonata 

memoration  of  the  gloriuUH  rat  uf  August,  179^', 
bv  J.  Dale.'  A  similar  sea-piece^  in  which  the 
Mowing  np  of  LXMent  b  repreaeiitad  by  a  giand 
ascending  scale  passage. 

7.  A  thir  l  '  Aduiiral  Duncan,'  by  Dusselc. 

8.  'The  Su«r.  rings  of  the  Queen  of  Franoa/ 
by  Dussek.  This  is  a  series  of  very  short  move- 
ments strung  together,  each  bearing  a  name. 
A  deep  mourning  line  surronnds  the  title-page. 
'Tlie  Queen's  imprisonment  (laigo).  She  ra> 
fleota  on  bar  fenner  greatneoa  (maestoao).  Tbivf 
separate  her  from  her  children  (a;,nt:itu  a«sai). 
Farewell.  They  pronounce  the  sentence  of  death 
(allegro  con  fbna).  Her  resignation  to  her  fata 
(adagio innocenteV  The  situation  ^nd  reflections 
the  night  before  her  execution  (uudante  agitato). 
The  guards  oome  to  conduct  her  to  the  place  of 
execution.  They  enter  the  prison  door.  Funoal 
March.  The  savage  tumult  of  the  rabble.  Tba 
Queen's  invocation  to  the  Almighty  just  befora 
her  death  (devotamente).  The  guillotine  drofpa 
(a  glistamdo  deaoanding  scale).  The  Apotheoda.* 

9.  *  A  complete  delineation  of  the  Procossion 
....  in  the  Ceremony  of  Thanksgiving,  1797,' 
by  Dnmek.  The  fltU  tHla  neaiiy  fiUa  a  page. 
Ifcre  we  have  horse.s  prancin;.,'  and  j,'unH  firing, 
and  the  whole  conclude*!  with  Handera  Corona- 
tion Anthem. 

ID.  *  A  Description  in  Music  of  Anaorean*a 
L* Amour  pi(|u<^  i)ar  une  abeille,'  by  J.  Mogttld. 
This  is  perhaps  the  first  attempt  to  iUmftlAta 
a  poem,  and  as  inch  is  commendable. 

II.  *na Ohaoa,  or  Bojal  Wfaidaor  Hont,*  by 
H.  B.  Schroeder  ;  a  descriptive  hunting-piece. 

13,  13.  'The  Siege  of  Valenciennes,'  and 
'  Nelson'.s  Victory,*  anonymoTis. 

Far  more  famous,  though  not  a  whit  superior 
to  any  of  these,  was  Kotzwara's  '  Battle  of 
Prague.'  It  seems  to  be  a  mere  accident  that  we 
have  not  a  pieoa  of  the  same  kind  by  Beethoven 
on  the  BatUe  of  Copenhagen  t  *  There  la  abw  » 
'  Conquest  of  Reljj^de,'  by  Schroctter  ;  and  a 
composition  by  Bierev,  in  which  one  voice  is  ao> 
compauied  by  four  ouMi  imHatiiy  ban—*  au»* 
qua  i bdoqga  abo  to  this  period.  Mr.  Julian 

fcrttsj*.'         lansiwiunnfc  «•! 
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Marshall  possesseB  a  number  of  oompositionB  of 
&u  ubscuro  but  original-mimletl  composer  of  thU 
time  (though  {terhaps  a  Prince),  Signor  Sampieri. 
Ha  app'^ara  to  hava  been  a  pianoforte  teaoher 
vho  sought  to  make  bu  eompodtiou  1titereit> 
iti'^  to  his  ptij/ils  hy  iiK'an.s  nf  programmes,  and 
even  by  illustrations  pljM:ed  among  the  not*». 
One  of  bis  pieoas  !•  '  A  Grand  Series  of  Musical 
Composilions  expressing  Various  Motions  of  tlie 
Sea.'  Here  we  liave  '  Promenade,  Calm,  Stonu, 
Distress  of  the  Passengers,  Vessel  nearly  lost,' 
etc.  Another  is  modeatly  entitled  'A  Korel, 
Sublime,  and  Celestial,  Piece  of  Mniio  called 
Night;  Divided  into  Parts,  viz.  Eveniny, 
Midnigltt,  Aurora,  Daylight,  and  The  Rising  of 
the  Son.*  On  tiie  cover  is  given  'A  ihorfc  Ao- 
eottnt  how  this  Piece  is  to  be  played.  Ab  it  is 
inpposed  the  Day  in  luori^  Chearful  than  tlie 
Night,  in  consequence  of  whicli,  the  Ecening, 
begins  by  a  piece  <>f  *^erioii8  Music. —  MhIiu'ijIiI, 
by  simple  and  iiiaoceut,  at  the  bame  tiiiie  t»huw- 
iag  tbe  Horror  &  Dead  of  the  Night.  Autvra, 
by  n  Mild  ennrntring  swelUng  at  etWHsendo 
Murie,  to  shew  the  grMoal  approach  of  the  Day. 
D  iijlujltf,  by  a  Cay  &  plia-iiig  Moveiuent,  the 
Miting  of  the  Sun,  condudeii  by  an  aniuiating  & 
lively  Bondo^  ft  m  the  8tm  advaaoe  iato 
Centre  of  the  Globe,  the  more  tlie  ICittie  is 
animating,  and  tiiii^hes  the  Piece.* 

In  this  oompohition  occur  some  imitatloill  of 
birde.  Ibnl  of  tbe  Tlwiub  ie  not  bwl ; 

The  Blackbird  and  the  GoldBnchare  less  happily 
copied.  Other  works  of  this  oomposer  bear  the 
titlee  of  «The  Elysian  Fieldi/  *The  Pr  .^rr^^s  of 
Nature  in  various  departments,'  *Nc\v  Grand 
Pastorale  and  liondo  with  imitation  of  the  bag- 
pipesand  there  is  a  caxiooily  ilinatrated  piece 
doicriptivo  of  a  Coontiy  Fnir,  and  all  the 
amustiiueatA  therein. 

Coming  now  to  Beethoven,  we  llAYe  bis  own 
antbority  for  the  fact,  that  when  oompoting  he 
bad  always  a  picture  in  his  mind,  to  which  be 
worked.'  I'ut  in  two  insUinces  only  has  he  dc- 
aoribed  at  all  in  detail  what  the  picture  was. 
TheM  two  work*,  the  Fwtorel  nad  the  Battle 
Symphonie*,  are  of  vastly  different  calibre.  Tlie 
former,  without  in  the  slightest  degree  departing 
from  orthodox  form,  is  a  splendid  preoedent  for 
programtne-mujiic.  In  this,  as  in  most  works  of 
the  higher  kind  ofprogniuunc-muitic,  ihecuiuposer 
seeks  leiis  to  imitate  the  actual  sounds  of  nature 
than  to  evoke  tbe  flame  feelings  ae  are  caiuied  by 
tbe  oontempUtion  of  a  fktr  landioape,  eto.  And 
with  such  consuininate  skill  i.s  this  intention 
wrought  out  that  few  people  will  be  found  to 
a^ee  with  a  writer  in  the  'Encyclopedia 
P>ritaiinica' (former  edition)  who  declares  that  if 
this  syuiphonv  were  played  to  one  ignorant  of 
the  oompoeer't  intention  the  heaMr  woald  not 

I  In  S  cooTMMthMi  with  Neat«.  In  the  flcldi  oear  Baden  iThnxvr, 
Ml  tU|)>  '  Ub  ImIm  InuDor  ctn  (ieml.de  In  meliien  G«<U&k«tt,  l««aa 


be  able  to  find  out  the  progmTnnie  for  liimaelf. 
But  even  were  thi«  the  case — m  it  undoubtedly 
is  with  many  other  pieces — it  would  be  no  WX- 

i  gament  against  pr^gimmme-nueio^  which  never 
profiBeees  to  pm|)onnd  oonnndbvnu.  It  maybe 
worth  mentioii'iij,  J'  at  the  Pastoral  Symphony 

,  has  actually  been  '  illustrated '  by  scenes,  ballet 
and  pantomime  action  in  theatres.  Tfaie  wat 
done  at  a  festival  of  the  Kiinaller  Liedertafol  of 
DuBschlorf  in  1S63  'by  a  series  of  living  and 
moving  taldeaux  in  wbkih  the  riioations  de- 
8aiilie<r  b^  tbe  TonO'^poem  axe  KentoJly  and 
pantominiioally  illnstiated.''  A  aimilar  enter- 
tainnient  wa^^  g^iven  by  Tlnward  Qfew  in  Lon- 
don the  same  and  following  year. 

Another  interesting  fact  concerning  the  Pna- 
tonvl  Symydiony  is  the  identity  of  its  pro- 
gramme with  that  of  the  'Portrait  Muaical  de 
la  Nature*  of  Kaebht.  dflMitbed  beknr.  The 
similarity  however  doe.<i  not  f^T'^nd  to  the 
music,  in  which  there  is  not  a  trace  of  resem- 
blance. Mention  has  eliewhan  been  made  of 
an  aatioipatioa  of  the  Storm  music  in  the  '  Pro- 
metheue  ballet  mmic,  which  is  interesting  to 
note.  Some  description  of  the  little-known 
'  Battle  Symphony '  may  not  be  out  of  place 
b«e.  It  ]•  in  two  parte;  the  flisfc  begina 
with  'EngHsih  drums  and  trumpeti^*  fnllowea  by 
'  Rule  Britannia,'  then  come  '  French  drum* 
and  trumpets*  followed  by  'Malbrook.'  More 
trumpcte  in  give  the  si<jnal  for  the  a»Hault  on 
either  eide,  and  the  battle  is  represented  by  an 
Allegro  movement  of  an  impetuous  character. 
Canni>n  of  ooone  are  Imitated— Storming  March 
•>-Pretto—and  tlie  tomolt  increases.  Then 
Malbn>ok  iw  played  slowly  and  in  a  minor  key, 
clearly,  if  somewliat  inadequately,  depicting  the 
defeat  of  the  French.  Hui  emU  the  Iflt  part. 
Part  J  id  entitled  'Victory  Sj-mphnny'  and 
cuuai.>Ui  of  an  AUeyro  cun  hrio  followed  by  'God 
save  the  King'-^a  melody,  it  may  lie  reni;irked, 
which  Beethoven  greatly  admired.  The  Alle^ 
is  resumed,  and  then  the  anthem  is  worked  up 
in  a  spirited /(i^fi/o  to  conclude. 

Of  the  other  works  of  Beethoven  wbieh  are 
oouddered  AApn>graanne,orat  least  oharaeterii^ 
music,  a  list  has  been  alrewly  given  at  p.  2o6h  of 
vol.  i.  It  is  suflScient  here  to  remark  that  the 
'Eroioa*  Symphony  only  strives  to  produce  a 
general  impression  r  f  ;_'rindeur  and  heroism,  and 
the  '  Pathetic  *  and  *  I'^i-ewell '  Souataa  do  but 
|»ourtray  states  of  feeling,  ideas  which  music  is 
peculiarly  fitted  to  convey.  The  title  '  Wuth 
Uber  den  verlorenen  Groschen,'  etc.,  given  by 
Be-  il.i'V'  ij  111  a  Rondo  (nj).  1 2<j)  is  a  mere  joke. 

Xuecht's  Symphony  here  demanda  a  mcce  de> 
tailed  aotlee  than  has  yet  been  given  it.  Tin 
title-page  runs  as  follows — 

I«  ronnit  Mtulokt  4«  U  Setura,  on  Oraad*  Simpbenlt . . .  (At 
ordtoMT  orchwtn  mkm  Shitoiisj  Is^mUs  fa  sspctatr  par  Is 

1.  Urie  b«tl«  Oontrf*  on  1*  ttom  Wt.  Im  ioax  ZttMn  votUciail. 
Id  BulMcMu  lr««««snt  ta  ^nXUm.  U»  ttimax  puouillant.  an  TwnMBl 
luinbatiu  hkut  rn  murmurmot.  In  b«n(-  r  t^tStf.  tei  m  utont  nulont. 
M  !•  burton  bit  entendre  w  dmur  vuli. 

3.  In  etal  romiBeace  S  dereslr  ((.'Udulo  tt  tombie.  tout  la  TolsiB- 
•«aa4sispilai4sMi|lnr  Msiiaksia  Isi  DsaeiB  aslis  awaMat. 
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fm  *n>ti      mattent  k  fair*  nn  brolt,  la  tonnVTB  (TOiid*  d«  loin  «t 
^nm  appruche  4  pM  ImU. 
%  L'ot^a  •eeomrafn*  4m  VMb  manamwH  ft  dvi  pIniM 

•Ml  graoAe  tree  touta  U  form  l«<«<immei*cle«  arbiM  (onl  un  mtirm. 
«  l<  corrrat  roala  m*  caux  ST«e  un  bruit  fpoumntalile. 

4.  L'nm*  «'>pp«iM  it^u  i  p<ru  laa  ouacm  m  dlulpcnt  ct  le  etel 
darlimt  rUir 

k  Satar*  tianaporiM  de  U  Joie  <MTa  w  *oIz  Tan  la  elel  et 
MBiM  ai<M«arl«aplitt«l«MgiMM|Mrda*eluBts*iux«l  MrMrtti. 

MM*  k  MoMiMrl'AbMVactorTramlarlUttniaObMritoHM- 
tenle  4a  PmUlin-Bavar,  par  Jiutlit  Batiri  Kowttf, 

,_8ee  Knecht,  vol.  ii.  p.  66.] 

In  spite  of  these  elaborate  promises  tlie  vym- 
phonj,  xqgankd  as  de«cri|>tive  music,  is  a  sadly 
«e«k  affidr;  its  aole  merit  lying  in  the  origin- 
ality oT  it-t  forui.  In  tlie  tir--.t  luovemont  (G 
major,  Aiiegreti..)  inNlcaU  of  ilje  '  workinj^  out' 
■l>uti<m  tliere  in  an  epiaoile,  Andante  pastorale, 
D  tnnj  r  'fi).  foriiie  i  from  tlM  fiTot  tubjoal  (6)  by 
meta^orphottis,  thus — 


•1 


"Hie  Abb^  Vogler,  to  whom  this  compoBttion  is 
dedicated,  waa  himaeU  a  great  writer  of  pro- 
graoune-TDtlric,  having  describtKi  in  his  Oi^an 
CoTir.  rti>^  such  elabr.nite  sociu-s  aa  llie  drowning 
of  the  Duke  LeopoUl  in  a  storm,  the  Last  Judge- 
ment, with  graves  opening,  appeanuioe  of  the  i 
inyKtic  harseiiieu  and  chorustia  of  damned  and  ! 
bitai<»ed — and  a  naval  battle  in  the  fashion  of  j 
Dosiiek  and  the  tc«t 

Coming  now  to  modern  times,  we  find  a  perfect  ' 
mania  for  giving  names  to  pieces — showing  the  , 
bias  of  popular  taste.    Every  concert  overture 
fHKf  have  *  title,  whether  it  be  programme- 
moaie  op  not.  Every  'dniwing  rmtm'  piece,  every 
waltz  or  yalop,  must  li;ive  its  diiitinctive  nam*-,  I 
till  we  cease  to  look  fur  much  descriptiveness  in  1 
any  nude.  It  cMmot  be  aald  that  all  Meodda- 
sohn's  overtures  are  prograinnu-inusic.  Th-a 
Midsammer  Night's  Dream,  uith  iin  tripping 
elves  and  braving  donkey,  certainly  is,  but  the 
'  Meercsstille,'  •  Hehricks.'  and  'Melj^ine'  arc  ' 
only  pieces  which  a<»t>uiue  a  definite  colour  or 
character,  the  same  as  his  'Italian'  and  'Scotch' 
wjmphoidm.  To  this  perfectly  legitimate  extent 
mmny  modem  pieces  go  ;  and  Mome  term  like 

'tinl.f  -'t  music  *  shiHihl       in  vented  for  this  large 
class  of  compositions,  which  includes  the  greater  1 
Mit  ef  Sdiumann's  pianoforte  worker  liar  instanoe. 
The  'Carnevsl'  is  <leciiledly  pro-rranime-mtiaic,  ! 
so  are  most  of  the  '  Kinder^^^nen  '  and  '  W'ald-  | 
■eeaen' ;  while  others,  despite  their  sometimes 
MttmvaaMlt  titles,  are  purely  abstract  music  :  for  I 
H  ia  well  known  that  Schumann  often  invented 
the  titles  after  the  pieces  were  written.  Such 
fieom  as  the  'Fantasia  in  C  and  the  longer  I 
'NoreUetten,'  firom  their  ^etlo  east  end  free 
fomi  ^nve  a  tecide  I  impression  of  beiqg  intended 
fiur  descriptive  muisic. 

Spohr's  Symphony  '  Die  Wdhe  der  Tone '  (The 
Coweecrslion  of  Setuad)  beew  eoine  rebtion  to  the 


Pastoral  Symphony  in  its  first  movement;  the 
naitatione  of  Natai«*s  sonnds  are  perhaps  some- 
what too  rpal"f.tic  for  a  true  woik  of  art.  but 
have  certainly  conduced  to  its  popularity.  For 
no  faults  are  too  grave  to  be  loigiven  when 
a  work  has  true  beauty.  His  '  Seasons '  and 
'  Iii.7itoncul '  Symphonien  are  less  characteristic. 

Felicien  David's  womlerfnl  ode-symphonie '  Le 
Desert'  must  not  he  omitted,  though  it  is  almost 
a  cantata,  like  the  *  Fattst '  of  BerTios.  Modem 
draniutic  music,  in  which  descriptivenesit  is  car- 
ried to  an  extent  tl»<t  the  old  masters  never 
dreamed  of,  forms  a  dass  to  itielf.  Thie  ie  not 
the  plarc  to  do  morr  thsn  glance  at  the  wonder* 
ful  achievement-*  ul  M'eberaud  Wagner. 

BeriioB  was  nuu  uf  the  greatest  cbampiona  of 
program :ne  III ubic ;  he  wrote  nothini;:^  that  was 
not  directly  or  indirectly  connecltd  with  {xietical 
words  or  ideas ;  but  his  love  of  the  weinl  and 
terrible  has  had  a  lamentable  effect  in  repelling 
public  admiration  for  sneb  works  as  tiie  'Francs 
Jugc-s"  and  'King  Le.ir'  ovcrturt'S.  Music 
which  set;ks  to  inspire  awe  and  terror  rather  than 
delight  can  neter  be  popular.  This  remark 
applies  also  to  murh  of  L  s/t'a  muHir.  Tho. 
novelty  in  construction  of  tlie  *  Syuiphonitjche 
Dichtungen '  would  be  freely  forgiven  were  simple 
beauty  the  result.  But  xnch  subjects  as  'Pro- 
metheus' and  'The  Battle  of  the  Huns.'  when 
illiij-tr.^ted  in  a  sternly  nalit-tic  manner,  are  too 
rt  pulsive,  the  latter  of  these  compositions  having 
indeed  latdj  enlled  forth  the  severe  remark  from 

an  eiiiinunt  critic  tlial  'TIi*Ke  coiii[u>i<er«  (Liszt 
etc.)  pFuwl  about  Golgotha  for  1) ones,  and,  when 
found,  they  rattle  tlieiii  togetluT  and  call  the 
ii'>i^e  niuMC*  But  no  one  can  be  insensible  to 
the  charms  of  the  preludes  'TiMiSo,'  'Dante,' 
and  *  Faust/  or  of  8ome  ttttpetmitlovs  |ilattof(Nrte 
pieces,  such  as  '8t.  Francois  d'Asdse  prMicnat 
anx  oiseanx,' '  An  bord  d  nne  source,*  *  Wddes- 

ransctien  '  aiul  otheis. 

Stemdale  Bennett's  charming  'Paradise  and 
the  Feri*  overture  Is  a  g  >od  specimen  of  *  worit 

whose  intrinxin  h«  niity  j  ulls  it.  through.  An  Un- 
musical story,  illustrated  too  literally  by  the 
music, — yet  the  result  in  del  ghtful.  Ba£(  who 
ouglit  to  know  public  taste  at«  well  an  any  man,  has 
named  seven  out  of  his  nine  symphonies,  but  they 
are  liescriplivo  in  a  very  unequal  degree.  The 
'  Lenofo'  follows  the  coarse  of  BOiger's  well- 
known  ballad,  and  the  'Im  Waldo'  depicts  Ibnr 
sceiieH  of  forest  life.  Others  liear  the  tltle.^  of 
'The  Alps,'  'Spring,'  'Summer,'  etc.,  but  are 
diaraeter-music  only.  Raff,  nnlike  Liszt,  re* 
mains  faithful  to  cl,i.>'.sii  al  t'ornt  in  his  symphoniea, 
tlkough  thin  brings  him  into  ditKculties  in  tht^ 
Finale  of  the  *  Forest'  symphony,  where  the 
shades  of  evening  have  to  full  and  the  '  Wild 
Hunt '  to  pass,  twice  orer.  The  same  difficntty 
is  felt  in  Bcnut-tt  8  Overture. 

'lhat  the  taste  for  'music  that  m^ms  some- 
thing '  is  »n  inereasintr,  and  therefore  a  sonnd 
one,  no  one  can  doulit  who  li>r.k>  on  the  enormouB 
mass  of  modern  music  which  comes  under  that 
head.  Letting  alone  the  m<isio  whidt  ia  only 
intended  for  the  onednoated,  the  estznvigyit 
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programrne  (quadrilles  of  Jullien»  and  the  elsvMr* 
if  vulvar,  imitative  choruses  of  Offenbach  and  fail 

Mlowers,  it  is  certain  that  even*  piece  of  music 
DOW  derives  additional  interest  firom  the  mere 
fnei  of  having  a  diatinstiTtt  title.  Two  Medlent 
t<pecinitn8  of  the  grotesque  without  vulgarity  in 
moderu  programme-music  are  Groutiod'«  '  Funerai 
March  of  a  Marionette '  and  Saint-Saiina'  *  Danse 
Macabre.'  In  neither  (if  these  i^  the  mark  ove^ 
stopped.  More  dit;Tiificd  and  uoctic  arc-  the  other 
'  Formes  Symphoni(|iies  *  of  the  latter  compouer, 
the  '  Ronei  d'Omphale'  being  ajperfeot  gem  in 
ite  way.  We  may  ineliide  Go1dGiuiTlE*i  'Lind- 
llche  Hochzeit'  symphnny  in  fir  Hi,  an  1  if  the 
CharaotenetioStuoies  of  Moscheles.  Liszt.  Hcuselt 
and  otben  an  omitted,  it  is  because  they  belong 
rather  to  the  other  large  class  of  character-pieces. 

It  will  be  noticed,  on  regarding  tlm  catalogue, 
how  znoeh  too  extended  in  the  application  of  the 
term  '  programme- music '  in  the  present  day.  If 
every  piece  which  has  a  distinct  character  is  to 
be  accounted  progranime-iuusic.  th*  n  the  '  Eroica 
Symphony  goee  dde  by  side  with  Jullien's 
'Britfah  Amy  QoadriUe,^  Berlioa's  'Epiaode  de 
la  vie  d'un  Artiste '  with  Dussek's  'Sufferings  of 
the  Queen  of  France,'  or  l^ethoven's  'Turkish 
March '  with  hia  •  Labewohl '  sonata.  It  ia  al>> 
surd,  therefore, to  argiic  for orngainst  programme- 
tiitisic  in  general,  when  it  cuntaini>  as  many  and 
diverge  cloases  as  does  abstract  music.  As 
before  stated,  (heoriiing  is  uaeleaa — the  reaolt  ia 
eveiTthing.  A  beaati  fu  1  pi  ece  of  mtule  defies  the 
critics,  and  all  the  really  beautiful  pieces  in  the 
present  list  survive,  independently  of  the  ques- 
tion whether  programm»-mamo  ia  *  legitimate 
form  of  art  or  not.  [^•O*] 

PROGRESSION  is  motion  from  note  to  note, 
or  trom  chord  U>  cburd.  Tlte  t^rui  iH  souietiiucii 
iised  to  define  the  general  wqpect  of  a  moru  or  less 
extended  group  auoh  motiona.  It  is  also  uaed 
of  a  group  or  modolations,  with  referenoe  to 
the  order  of  their  sucoe&sintj.  The  expression 
'progreniou  of  parts'  is  u«ed  with  special  re- 
feranoe  to  tiieir  relative  motion  in  respect  of  one 
another,  and  of  the  laws  to  which  such  relative 
motion  is  subject.  [Sec  Motion.]  [C.H.H.P.] 

PROLATION  (Lat.  Prolntio;  Ital.  Prola- 
ziow  ).  A  subdivision  of  the  rhythmic  syatem, 
which,  in  Mediseval  Music,  governed  the  pro> 
porUonata  doratioiD  of  the  Sanibnve  and  the 
Minim. 

Prolation  was  of  two  kindn,  the  Greater,  and 
the  Lesser — called  by  early  Enjflish  writers,  the 
More,  and  the  Lesse,  and  by  Italians,  Prolaziow 
Perfetta,  and  ImpcrfetUi.  In  the  former — usually 
indicated  by  a  Circle,  or  Semicircle,  with  a  Point 
of  Perfection  in  ita  oantr»— the  gemibreva  was 
equal  to  three  Minima.  In  the  latter — distin- 
guished by  the  s;ime  figtis,  without  the  Point — 
it  was  e^ual  to  two.  [See  Poucr.]  The  signs, 
howevw,  varied  greatly  at  different  perioda.  In 
the  latter  half  of  the  i6th  century,  for  instance, 
the  Circle  was  constantly  either  used  in  cou- 
oeotion  with,  or  replaoed  by,  iha  figure  3,  to  which 
dfcuniataikoa  we  owe  the  pwaanea  of  that  figure 
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in  oar  own  Time -Signatures^  the  Time  now 
known  as  3-3  being,  in  &et,  the  exact  modem 
equivalent  of  the  Greater  Prolation,  and  that 
commonly  called  AUa  Breve,      of  the  Leaser. 
The  Greater  Prolation.  Tli«  Lmmf  Prolation. 


Prol*tion  was generally  int«!nnixod  with  Mode, 
and  Time,  in  oorioualy  intricate  proportions, 

whicli  however  were  greatly  siniplified  by  the 
best  Maetent  of  the  best  Period.    [See  MODK, 

Tna,  PBoroBtiov,  Notahom.]  [W.&&.] 

PRO^rENADE  CONCERTS.  Although  the 
concerts  given  at  Vauxhall,  Banelagh,  Maryle- 
bone,  and  other  public  gardena,  might  he  plaead 
under  this  head,  the  class  of  entertainment  now 
no  well  known  in  this  country  under  the  uame 
was  introduced  into  London  from  Paris. 
1838  some  of  the  leading  London  instram«B> 
talists  gave  concerts  at  the  English  Opera  Houe 
(  Lyceum)  under  the  title  of  '  Promenade  Concerts 
h  la  Muaard.'  The  pit  was  boarded  over  and  an 
oroheatra  erected  upon  tiie  atage  in  tiie  manner 
now  familiar  to  all,  tho\i[;h  then  so  strange. 
The  band  consisted  of  60  performers,  including 
many  of  the  most  eminent  professors ;  Mr.  J.  T. 
Willy  was  the  leader,  and  Signer  Negri  the 
conductor ;  the  programmes  were  ooiQpc>»(>d  ex- 
clusively of  instrumental  music,  each  consist- 
iiu^  of  4  overtures,  4  quadrilles  (prinoipally  by 
Mnmrd),  4  waltzes  (by  Strauss  and  Umner), 
and  a  solo,  iiHually  for  a  wind  iastruuient.  The 
first  of  the  concerts  was  given  on  Dec.  12,  and 
they  were  continued,  with  great  suoceaa,  daring 
the  winter.  Early  in  1 S39  the  band  of  Valen- 
tino, the  rival  uf  Musard,  came  to  London,  and 
gave  oonoeria  at  the  Crown  and  Anchor  Tavern ; 
the  programmes  being  composed  of  music  of  a 
higho*  class,  the  first  part  usually  including  a 
symphony;  but  they  met  with  little  support.  In 
Oct.  1839  the  original  speculators  resumed  opera- 
ti(HiB  at  the  Lyceum.  On  JuneS,  1840, 'Goooerts 
d'Et^'  were  commenced  at  Drur}"  Lane  under 
the  conductorship  of  Eliason,  the  violioiet,  with 
JuUien  as  his  assistant,  and  a  band  of  nearly 
roo,  .%nd  a  sm.all  choms.  Some  dissension.'? 
among  the  oriijinal  managers  led  to  concerts  of 
the  same  class  being  given  by  Mr.  Willy  in  the 
autumn  and  winter  at  the  Prinoeas'a  Theatre, 
the  majority  of  the  hand  however  attll  perfbrm- 
ing  at,  the  Lyceum.  About  the  same  period 
promenade  concerts  were  given  at  Dnuy  Lane, 
andMusardwaabroughtovertoconductthem.  In 
Jan.  iS^r  *f "oncerta  d'Hivor'  were  given  in  the 
same  houtie  by  Jullicn.  who  soon  firmly  esta- 
blished himself  in  public  fitvour  and  continued 
to  give  this  class  of  concerts  until  1859.  [See 
Jdllien.]  In  1851  promenade  concerts  conducted 
by  Balfe  were  given  at  Her  Majesity's  Tlieatre 
under  the  title  of  'National  Conoerts';  a  large 
htdod  and  4Aoroa,and  some  eminent  princifwil 
singers  were  engri<j^e<l,  but  the  R[>ecuIation  prove<l 
unaooceasfuL  Smce  Jullien's  retirement,  pro- 
menade oonoerta  liave  been  annually  given  in  the 
autumn  at  Coveut  Garden,  with  Alned  Mellon 
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an  conductor  until  i^()6,  and  affrrvrardg  under 
wious  oondactora,  Signor  Arditi,  M.  Herr^, 
Mr.  Aiihnr  SnUivaa,  IL  TUMan,  etc.  [ W.  H.H.] 

PRO^IETHEITS.  Beethoven's  only  Ballot 
(op.  4j)  i  designed  by  Salvatore  Vigano ;  com- 
Med  in  1800,  and  pnidticecl,  for  Mile.  OMentini's 
benefit,  ^farch  28,  1801.  in  the  Burg-theater, 
Vienua,  under  the  title  of  '  Die  Geschopfe  dc« 
Prometheus.'  It  contains  an  oTcrture,  an '  Intro- 
I'.iirti  oii/  and  16  ntiinberB.  The  title  of  the  first 
till t ion,  an  arrangement  for  the  piano  (Vienna, 
I  So  I.  numbered  in  error  op.  24),  \a  '  Gli  Uomini 
di  Prometco*;  £iigUih  editioo,  'Tbe  men  of 
Promethent.*  Tf  £y1e — wlio  nndar  Hie  nwne 
of  Rombet  wr  t  ■  t^.e  fainoua  letters  on  TTaydn — 
may  be  trusted,  the  representation  of  Chaos  from 
tfie  'Creation '  was  interpolated  bj  Vigano  into 
Beethoven's  Ballet  at  Milan,  to  express  'the  first 
dawn  of  sentiment  in  the  mind  of  beauty '  (what- 
«ratba*iiiftxnMiii).' 

No.  5  in  a  veiy  early  instance  of  the  use  of 
the  Harp  vdth  the  Orchestra. — ^The  Introduction 
contains  a  jiarli.-il  antici|.atiou  of  the  Stonn  in 
the  Paetoral  Symphony. — ^Xhe  Finale  coataioa 
two  tfoam  whlen  Beetiioveii  Ium  tieed  eltewhevw; 
the  first  of  these,  in  Eb,  appanrw  as  a  C  ritre- 
tans.  No.  7  of  la  ;  as  the  theme  uf  15  variations 
and  a  fiigue  for  the  PF.  in  Eb  (op.  35,  composed 
in  1S02);  and  a?<  the  jirincijial  tlienut  in  t!io 
Finale  to  the  Eroica  Syin|)h(>ny.  The  secuuJ — 
in  G — appears  as  a  Contretanz,  No.  li  of  the 
get  fint  mentioned.  Such  repetitions  are  rare  in 
B^horen. — The  autos^ph  of  Prometheus  has 
disappeared,  but  the  Hof  hihliothek  at  A'ienna 
poeiesses  a  tnoicript  with  Beethoven's  cor- 
netioiw.  [G.] 

PROPHftTE.  LE.  Opera  in  5  acta  ;  words  by 
Scribe,  music  by  Meyerbeer,  frodooed  at  the 
Op^n,  Peris,  April  16,  1849.  In  Italiwi,  in 
4  acts,  at  Covent  Garden,  July  24,  1849.  t^O 

PROPORTION  (Let.  Pnjpoit<o;  Ital.  Pro. 
jgorzioiu').  A  term  used  tn  Antiimetio  to  express 
certain  harmonious  relatiotiH  e.viHtin>,'  between  the 
serend  elements  of »  series  of  numbers;  and  trana- 
Ibmd  fnm  the  terminology  of  ICktlmnatioe  to 
that  of  Music,  in  which  it  playtt  a  very  promintnt 
part.  In  Music,  however,  thc>  word  ia  not  always 
en^loyed  in  its  strict  mathematical  seoM:  for, 
a  true  Proportion  can  only  <  \Ut  in  the  presence 
of  three  terms;  in  which  point  it  difTm  from  the 
Ratio,  which  ia  naturally  expressed  by  two.  Now, 
due  iOH^alled '  Proportions'  of  Musical  Science  are 
•hnost  always  expreasible  by  two  terms  only,  and 
sh'iidil  tli<TL  tore  be  more  correctly  called  Katios; 
but  we  shall  find  it  oonvenient  to  asstune,  that, 
in  mosiea]  phtMeoiogy,  the  two  wonk  may  be 
lawfully  tn\'4t<'fl  assynonymouH — ai«,  in  fact,  they 
actu:»lly  have  been  treated,  byalmoi>taU  who  have 
written  on  the  subject,  from  .Joannes  Tinctor,  w  ho 
published  tlie  first  Musical  Dictionary,  in  the 
year  1474,^  to  the  Thcui ista  of  the  i  Sth  and  19th 
eent^.i  1.  ^ 

Ot°  tlie  three  |)rinci{Kd  kinds  of  Proportion 

I  b(Uet(urB«yda.So.Ui  M«f  SI.  UOSl 
>*VaW«Btt»tlteilMiBai  WBflMHhsWHrilll 

I  MadHs  nHnltortaa.*  UfcFJ 
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known  to  Mathematicians,  two  only — the  Arith- 
metical and  Geometrical  species — are  extensively 
used  in  Mniio :  the  former  in  oonneotion  with 
difllerence^  of  Pitch  and  Rhythm  ;  the  latter,  in 
the  construction  of  the  Time-table,  the  Scale  of 
Organ  Pipes,  and  other  matters  of  importanoe, 

Thomas  I^Iorley,  in  his  '  Plainc  and  easie  In- 
truduotiun  to  PracUcall  Mudcke'  (London  1597)* 
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SiTeeaTftble,  which  exhibits,  at  one  view,  all  the 
ifierent  kintla  of  Prop  .rtion  then  in  general  use ; 
thereby  saving  so  much  time  and  trouble^  in  the 
of  rrfarawe^  tliat  we  Ium  thong ht  it  well  to 
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feproduce  b!«  Diagram,  before  ^rooeeding  to  the 
pnMSlioal  »pplic»tion  of  our  tnbjeot. 

To  u»e  this  T.iMe,  (i)  When  the  tuime  of  the 
Proportion  is  ku^wn,  but  not  ite  constituents, 
find  the  name  in  the  upper  part  of  the  Diagram ; 
follow  clown  tlio  lines  uf  the  l<)Zoni,'0  in  which  it 
is  enclose*],  as  fur  us  the  &nl  borizontal  line  of 
figur<» ;  and  the  two  required  numbers  will  be 
Sound  under  the  point«  to  which  (boM  djagonal 
lines  Imd.  Thus,  Tripta  Seeqiiialtem  liee  near 
th'i  I  ft- hand  si  le  of  the  Dia^'ram,  alwmt  niiil- 
way  between  the  top  and  bottom ;  and  the 
diagonal  linea  leading  down  from  it  conduct  us 
to  the  numben*  2  ami  7,  wliioh  express  the  re- 
quired Proportion  iu  iU  Imvest  torms.  (a)  When 
Uie  o«>n8tituenta  of  the  Proportion  ara  known, 
but  not  its  name,  find  the  two  known  nombon 
in  the  same  horizontal  line;  follow  the  lines 
which  enclose  them,  upwards,  into  the  dla^'onal 
portion  of  the  Diagram :  and,  at  ibo  apex  of  the 
triangle  tlrat  formed  will  be  Ivtmd  tha  raquirad 
name.  Thus  tli*-  lines  loading  bmn  3  and  8  con- 
duct us  to  d^uadrupla. 

Hie  uppermoKt  of  the  horizontal  lines  comprised 
all  the  Proportions  po8.<iiblc,  between  the  series  of 
numbern  (roin  J  Ut  lO  incluaivc,  reduced  to  their 
lowest  terms.  The  subeequent  lines  give  their 
multiples,  as  far  aa  100 ;  and,  as  theaa  molttplea 
always  bear  the  same  names  m  their  lowert  re- 
prtBeiitatives,  the  linee  drawn  from  them  lead 
always  to  the  apex  of  the  same  triangle. 

By  means  of  the  Proportiona  bera  ImHoated, 
th<3  Theorist  is  en.ibled  to  define  the  difference  of 
pitch  between  two  ^iven  Hounds  with  mathema- 
tical exaottie.H8.  Thu!*,  the  Oclava,  iounded  hy 
the  i'alf  of  an  Open  Sti  ing,  i»  n-presented  by  the 
Proportion  c.ilb  d  Dapla ;  the  Perfect  Fifth, 
sounded  by  j  3  of  the  String,  by  that  called 
Saequtaltera :  (he  Perfect  Fourth,  sounded  by 
3'4,  by  Sesquitetlia.  These  Ratios  arc  simple 
enonj,'h,  and  scarcely  need  a  din^'ram  for  their 
elucidation ;  but,  as  we  proceed  to  more  complex 
Ihtervab,  and  espsolallj  to  these  of  a  dissonant 
character,  the  Proportions  irrow  far  more  intri- 
cate, and  Morley's  Table  becomes  really  valuable. 

A  osrlaitt  number  of  these  Proportions  are  also 
tiKed  for  the  purpose  of  defining  difierenoes  of 
Rhythm;  and,  in  MedisvalMu.«ic,  the  latter  clam 
of  ditfi-rences  involv«ae?aB  grsater  oompUoations 
than  the  former. 

The  nature  of  Moott,  Tm,  and  PftOtanov 
will  be  r>und  fully  explained  tmder  llieir  own 
special  headings ;  and  the  reader  who  has  care- 
fully studied  these  antient  thythmic  systems  will 
bo  quite  prepared  to  appreciate  the  confusion 
which  uuuld  .scarcely  fail  to  arise-  from  their  un- 
restnune<l  commixture.  [See  Notatiok.  ]  Tima 
was,  when  this  coumiixture  was  looked  upon  as 
the  eeuAet  of  a  refined  and  classical  style.  The 
early  Flemish  Composers  deli;;hted  in  it.  Jos- 
quin  oonstantlj  made  one  VoioB  sing  in  one 
kind  of  Rhytlmi.  whUe  another  sang  in  another. 
Hobrecht,  in  hi.s  '  Mi8-*a  Je  ne  deinande,'  uses 
no  less  than  hve  diiiereut  Time-Mgnatures  at  the 
Iwglliwing  of  a  single  Stave — an  expedient  which 
I  quite  ehacaotsristic  of  the  Musio  of  the 


i^th  and  earlier  years  of  the  i6tb  centuries.  It 
was  ohielly  for  the  sake  of  elucidating  the  mys- 
teries of  thin  style  of  writing  tl.at  Morley  j^'ave 
his  Table  to  the  world  ;  and.  by  way  of  making 
the  matter  clearer,  he  followe<I  it  up  by  a  setting 
of 'Chri.ste:*  <-'roe»el>e  mv  *ip<f«-<l.'  for  Tliree  Voices, 
contaiidii;^'  examples  of  Hnpla,  Tripl  *.  Quadrupla, 
Sesquialtera,  Sosquiq^arta,  Qu.%<lrupla-Sesqiu- 
quarta,  Quintuple,  Sextupla,  Septupla,  Nonupla» 
Decupla.  and  Supertripartiens  quartas,  giving  it 
to  hir*  {I'tpil.  I'hilomathes,  with  the  eno)uraging 
direction — 'Take  this  Song,  peruse  it,  and  sing  it 
perfectly ;  and  I  doubt  not  but  jou  may  sing  any 
rcas  liable  baid  wfota  Song  l£ai  may  eoma  to 
your  sight.* 

NeverthdesK,  Morley  himself  confeiues  that 
these  cnriouit  combinations  had  fallen  quite  into 
disuse  hm^  before  the  close  of  the  i6th  century. 

OrnithoparcuB,  writini*  in  151 7,'  mentions 
eight  oombinattons  of  Proportion  only,  all  <tf 
which  have  the^  analofnisa  in  modem  Murie, 

though,  the  T>;ir'.,'e  and  I^ong  l)eing  no  loUi^er  in 
use.  they  ciimut  all  be  conveniently  expressed  iu 
modem  Notation.  ( i )  The  Greater  Mode  Per- 
fect, with  Perf.vt  Tiiiir-;  (3^  the  Greater  Mode 
Imperfect,  with  i'^rl".  et  Tnue ;  (3)  the  Lujser 
Mode  Perfect,  with  Imperfect  Time;  (4)  the 
Lesser  Mode  Im|)erfect.  with  Imperfect  Time; 

(5)  the  Greater  Prolation,  with  Perfect  Time ; 

(6)  the  Greater  Isolation,  with  Imperfect  Time  ; 

(7)  Perfect  Time,  with  the  Lesser  ProUtkm; 

(8)  Lnperfeot  Tfane,  with  the  Lsssct  Prolation. 


 B    — n   B 


Adam  de  Folda,  SehsM  Heyden,  and  Hermann 

Finck,  use  a  different  form  of  SiLfnatnre  ;  di.stin- 
guishing  the  I'orfect,  or  imp-^rtect  Modes,  by  a 
large  Circle,  or  Somicirbie  ;  Perfect,  or  Imperfect 
Time,  by  a  smaller  one,  encloeod  within  it;  and 
the  Greater,  or  Lesser  Prolation.  by  the  presence, 
or  abKinoe,  of  a  Point  «f  Perleetlon  in  the  ontia 

of  the  whole  ;  thus  — 


In  hb  First  Book  of  Masses,  published  in  1 554, 

Palestrina  has  ein[doye<l  Perfect  and  Tm]>ertect 
Time,  and  the  Grtiater  and  Lesser  Prolation, 
•imnltaneouRlv,  in  highly  complex  Proportions, 
more  especially  in  the  '  ^f  issa  Virtnte  mngna,' 
the  second  O.sannu  of  which  ]>rej>(;iita  diiiicuities 
with  whieh  few  modern  Choirs  could  cope ;  whilst 
in  hu  learned  '  Missa  L'homme  ann^,*  he  haa 
prodnoed  a  ihythmie  labyrinth  whtoh  even  Jos- 
quin  might  have  envied.  But,  after  the  pr<> 
doction  of  the  '  Missa  Pai»  Marcelli,'  in  the  year 
1565.  he  confined  hiauMf  almoat  exdnsively  to 
the  use  of  Tnii>erfect  Time,  with  the  Lesser  Pro- 
lation, equivalent  tu  uur  Alia  Breve,  with  four 
Minims  in  the  Measure ;  the  Lesser  ProIati<my 
alone,  answering  to  our  C^>mmon  Time,  with  four 
Crotchets  in  the  Measure;  Perfect  Time,  with 
the  Lawsr  Fmlatkm,  oontalnlBigt 
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ia  the  Measure :  and  the  Greater  ProUtioQ,  alone 
fgpwented  bj  onr  3-3.   A  very  little  emisiderap 

tion  will  siifRro  to  shew  that  all  these  combina- 
tioos  are  reducible  t<>  stin[)le  Dupla,  and  Tripla. 

Oar  modem  Piofiorti' >tH  are  equally  unpreten- 
tious, and  far  mr>re  clearly  expressed  ;  all  Simple 
Times  being  either  Duple,  or  Triple,  with  Duple 
•nbdivisiona ;  and  Compound  Times,  Duple,  or 
Triple^  with  Triple  eubaivisioDB.   Modem  Ccmu- 
posen  Mxneliniefl  inlennix  these  dillbrent  species 
of  Rhythm  ju-t  as  the  Greater  luvl  T.e-ner  Pro- 
ktioQ  wfire  intertnixed,  in  the  Muldle  Ages;  but, 
dKrimplicity  of  «>ur  Time  signatures  deprix'es  the 
process  of  almost  all  itn  oomplicjition.    No  one, 
for  instance.  fin«l8  any  difficulty  in  readin):^  the 
Third  and  Fourth  Doubles  in  the  la^t  M<  < m  nt 
orHandePs  Fiab  Suite  (the  *  Harmonious  Black- 
■dHIi*),  though  one  hand  plays  in  Common  Time, 
and  the  othi  r  in  34  16.     Equally  clear  in  its 
intention,  and  intelligible  in  the  appennuice  it 
presente  to  the  eye,  is  Uie  oelebrsled  Soene  in 
•Don  Giovanni,'  in  which  the  Fiist  Orchestra 
p\.\yH  a  Minuet,  in  3-4;  tho  bkcoud,  a  Gavu;,te, 
b  J  4  ;   and  thf  Third,  a  Value,  in  3-8;  all 
blending  togetlitr  iu  iine  harmonious  whole — a 
triumph  of  in;;eniuu»  Proportion  worthy  of  a 
Ketherlander  irf  tihe  15th  oentnry,  whMi  ooald 
only  have  been  comoeiTed     a  Mnstcian  as  re- 
vantable  for  the  depth  of  his  learning  as  for  the 
g'^niality  of  his  style.    Spolir  h  is  used  the  Bame 
expedient,  with  striking  effocta  in  the  Slow  Mnve- 
nent  of  Iii^  Symphony  'Die  Weihe  der  Tone'; 
and  other  still  lut-  r  C')iiijHisors  have  ailoptM  it, 
with  very  fair  Buvixm,  aud  with  a  vury  moUeriite 
degree  of  difficulty — for  our  Rhythmic  Sigoa  are 
too  clear  t<T  .idmit  the  possibility  of  misapprt- 
hensiuu.   Our  Time-table,  too,  in  simplicity  itself, 
though  in  strict  Geometrical  Proportion —  the 
Breve  being  twice  «e  long  as  the  Somibrere,  the 
SmiiUreve  twice  as  long  as  the  Minini,  and  so 
with  the  rest.    "We  ha\e.  in  fact,  thuie  all  in  i<ur 
power  to  render  the  rudiments  of  the  Art  intelli- 
gilleto  tlie  meanest  eapaoity :  and  only  In  a  very 
few  CMOS — such  aa  thoi^  which  concf-rn  tlie  'Sec- 
tioQ  of  the  CanoQ,'  as  demonstrated  by  Euclid, 
and  other  writen*  on  the  origin  and  OflOsUtution 
of  the  Scale :  the  re;^ulation  iif  Temperament ; 
Ae  Scale  of  Organ  Pipea ;  and  others  of  like  nature 
— are  we  ooncerried  with  Proporti<in8  sufficiently 
hitrieate  to  demand  the  aid  of  the  Mathematieian 
fce  their  elnddatioD.  [WjSwB] 

PBOPOSTA  (Lat.  Ihuet  Bog.  Subject).  A 
term  applied  to  the  Treading  Part,  in  a  Fugue, 
w  Point  of  Imitation,  in  contradistinction  to  the 
Risposta,  or  Ket^ponse  (Eng.  Answer ;  Lat. 
Corner).  The  Lc-.idini^'  Part  of  a  Canon  is  usually 
eaUed  the  Guida,  though  the  terui  Proposta 
iiMttietiiiMa  applied  to  that  also.  [Wj9.R.] 

PROPRIETAS,  propri.  ty  (aerm.  Eigenhdt). 
A  peeatiacitj  attribated.  by  Mediaval  writenb 
flMiee  Ligatvres  in  wHeh  the  flrst  note 

Was  ^^uTi.;  Mj  a  Breve:  the  P>revi-  In  .•ilways 
ttoderstood  to  reprevent  a  complete  Measure 
(Ut.  Taetmi  OU  Eng.  Stroke).  Franco  of 
Cgiogne  dMnibai  U^Sbtam  btigtiming  with 


Breves,  Longs,  and  Semibreves,  as  Ligatuti 
cum.  tint,  and  etiw  epjMffta  Pr^fidatet  mpeo* 
tively.  [WAB.] 

PROSE.     [See  SKQTtKXTTA.] 

PROSKE,  Kaui,,  editor  of  the  cclehratcd 
collection  of  ancient  church-music  called  Muaioa 
DiviNA,  bom  Feb.  1 1, 1794,  atUriibing  in  Uppwr 
Silesia,  where  his  lather  was  a  wealthy  land- 
owner. Having  studied  intdi  W  e  li  ■  ma  l];c 
campaign  of  1813-15  army  sur^on.  but 

being  compelled  to  retire  by  hts  health,  he  took 
his  deifree  as  Doctor  of  Medicine  at  Halle,  and 
settled  as  government  physician  at  Oppeht  in 
Upper  Silesi.-v.  Here  he  aud  lenly  became  a  reli- 
giouB  entluioiaat,  a  clian^e  to  which  his  ilevotion 
tu  church  muaic  doubtless  cuiiLributed.  On 
April  II,  1836.  he  was  ordained  priest  by  Bishop 
Sailer  at  Batiibon.  wliare  he  became  vioaixhond 
in  i8t7.  and  Canon  and  Gapellmeister  of  the 
Cathedral  in  i8;^o.  From  this  time,  with  the 
aid  of  his  private  fortune,  he  began  his  cele- 
brated oollectioB  of  diureh  ninsio,  residing  tor 
long  in  Italy  exploring  the  ^reat  MS.  collections 
there,  and  scoring  from  the  voice-part«i  many 
very  beautiful,  but  hitherto  unknown  works,  and 
publishing  them  in  a  chea^,  accurate,  and  legible 
form  as  '  Musica  Divina  [vee  vol  ii.  p.  411]. 
Each  volume  is  preceded  by  inUo  liictf>ry  rtin.^rks, 
biographical  and  bibliographical.  Atteittiim  has 
been  repeatedly  oalled  In  this  Dtetionwry  to  the 
merits  of  thi-i  cnllrction.  fS.e  amonL:  rithers 
Mass;  ImpRopkki.k.  j  Proske  <1  ed  ul  aiii^tna 
pectoris,  Dec.  10,  b  M|ui' itliing  his  collec- 

tinn  to  the  episcopal  li'  f  a  :  y  >>(  Ratisbon,  uf  which 
it  forms  one  of  the  cbiet  urnameuui.  L^'^O 

PBOUT,  Bmnnisn,  BJL,  bom  at  Oondle. 

Northarnptniishire,  March  i,  1835.  graduated 
at  London,  1854.  He  studied  the  pianoforte 
under  Chariea  Salaman.  In  1^62  be  gained  the 
firnt  prize  of  the  Society  of  British  >fu-?icians  for 
the  IjCAt  ittring  quartet,  and  in  1865  their  first 

Krizo  for  pianoforte  quartet  From  1 87 1  to  187 a 
e  was  editor  of  'The  Monthly  .Musical  Record, 
and  since  then  has  been,  successively  muHic 
critic  of  'The  Acatlerny'  nnd  'The  Atlicnsenm." 
He  is  oooduotor  of  the  Borough  of  Hackney 
OhomI  Afeot^tfen,  and  Profeeeor  of  harmony 
anl  conipoHition  at  the  Roval  Academy  of 
Music  and  the  National  Training  S<-)iihi1  of 
Music.  His  compositions  include Strin;;;  (Quartet 
in  Kb,  op.  I ;  PF.  Quartet  in  C  op.  2  ,  I'F.  C,».iin- 
tet  ia  G,  op.  3;  Concert  for  Organ  and  1  )rt  lif-tra, 
op.  5  ;  Magnificat  in  C,  op.  7 ;  and  Evening 
Service  in  £p,  op.  8,  both  with  orchestra ;  '  Here* 
ward,'  dramatie  cantata,  op.  12  (prodooed  at 
St.  .Jamen'H  Hall.  .Tunc  4,  1879^;  and  two  MS. 
igrmphonics  in  C  major  and  G  minor.  [W.  H.  H.] 
PRUDENT,  Emii.b,  bom  at  AngoulStne.  April 
3, 181 7,  never  knew  his  parents,  but  wiui  adopted 
^  a  ptiuio-tunert  who  taught  him  a  little  mutdc 
He  entered  the  Pbrie  Oouenratohre  at  ro,  and 
obtained  the  first  piano  prize  iu  1833,  and  the 
second  harmony  i»rtze  in  1 83^.  He  had  no  patroiu 
to  pneh  him,  muI  his  want  of  educaUon  not  bang 
mppliad  by  aatunl  fadlity,  ho  had*  long  etrnggle 
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with  tb«  stMni  realitie*  of  life,  but  bj  dint  of  pa- 
tifliUM  und  penevamiiM  he  overcame  «11  obatMsbe. 

His  first  perronimnc©  in  ]inMi"  was  at  a  conctrt 
with  Tbalberg,  whose  style  be  imitated,  and  the 
■Qcoeei  of  his  fantaBia  on  '  Lucia  di  Lammermoor' 
(op.  8)  established  himwi'L  t1i  puLlic.  lie  ihen 
made  constant  excursiona  in  F  rance,  and  occa- 
sional trips  abroad,  but  his  home  continued  to  be 
in  Pam,and  there  h«  oompoeed  and  prodnoed  hie 
new  pieces.  Hie  oomponnoM^  about  70  in  nnm- 
ber,  include  a  trit*  for  PF.,  violin,  and  cello  ;  a 
oonoerto-mophonie  '  Lee  trois  R^ves '  (op.  67) ; 
aeveral  biuKaat  and  pleasing  morceatuc  de  genrck, 
such  as-  •  Lc3  Puis,"  and  *Lft  Danse  dee  Foes' ;  fan- 
tasias on  opcra-airs,  or  themes  by  da&sical  com- 
posers ;  tranjcripiioufl  with  and  without  varia- 
tions, cleverly  calculated  to  display  the  Tirtuosity 
of  a  pianist ;  and  finally  '  Etuaee  de  genre,'  also 
intended  to  show  off  manual  dexterity.  His 
music  ia  clear,  melodious,  and  correct;  ^easing 
the  ear  without  strainfaig  <ho  atte&tfaa.  nudant 
\if  no  'v  r  oripnal  genius,  but  an  artist  with  a 
real  love  fur  his  instrument,  and  a  thorough 
understanding  of  ito  reaouroca,  and  a  musician  of 
taste  and  progress.  From  Tlialberg  to  Meiulels- 
sobn  is  a  long  way  to  traverse,  and  Prudent 
was  etud^iiigtba  latter  compo^r  with  enthusiasm 
when  he  was  carried  off  after  48  houra*  illneas, 
by  diphtheria,  on  May  14.  1863.  His  Itind  Mid 
generous  disposition  cauised  liiin  to  be  universally 
regretted.  He  was  a  good  teacher,  and  formed 
■evenl  distinguldiad  pupils,  esjH-cially  ladiea; 
among  these  Mile.  Louise*  Jfun  r,  who  took  the 
first  piano  prize  at  the  Conservatoire  in  was 
the  beat  interpreter  of  Ms  workts.  In  Bngland 
he  was  well  known.  He  played  a  concerto  in 
Bb  of  his  own  composition  at  the  Philharmonic, 
May  I,  1848:  returned  in  185a  and  introduced 
his  elegant  moroeau  'La  Chasse,'  which  he  re- 
pesated  «t  tba  New  FluUiannooio  Oonoert  June  i, 
1853.  iQJD.} 

PRUME,  Frakpois  Hcbkbt.  violinist,  was 
bom  in  I  Si  6  at  btavelot  near  Li^ge.  Having 
received  his  first  instruction  at  Malmddy,  he 
entered  in  182 7  tliu  newly  opened  Conservatoire 
at  Li^ge,  and  in  1S30  that  at  Paris,  where  he 
studied  for  two  years  under  llnbeneck.  Ke- 
taming  to  Liib|^  he  was  appointed  joofessor  at 
ConBsiTaloire,  altliou^'li  only  seventeen  yean 
of  age.  In  iSyj  he  beg.-in  to  travel,  and  vit^ited 
with  much  success  Germany,  Bussia,  and  the 
Scandinavian  oountriea.  His  died  In  1849  at 
Stavclot.  Pnimc  was  an  elegant  virtnoso,  with 
most  of  the  characteristic  qualities  of  tlie  nnxlern 
Franco-Belgian  m1m>o1.  He  ia  cliiefly  remem- 
bered as  the  oompoeer  of  '  La  Melancholie '  a 
sentimental  pQu  de  mIo»  which  for  a  time 
attained  an  extraordinary  popularity,  witliout 
however  poosessing  the  artistic  worth  of  the  rest 
of  FiniiMraooittpoMtioiH.  [PI^O 

PRUMIEBk  Atnom,  bom  in  Paris  July  2, 

l794T-loamed  the  haqi  from  his  mother,  ami 
afterwiirds  entered  the  Consbrvatoire,  aiid  ob- 
tained the  second  harmony  prize  in  Oater^  class 
in  i8ia.  After  tbi»  homwtK  he  wm  oompeUed 


bj  military  law  to  enter  the  Eoole  pdytechniqua; 
rat  in  1815  he  gave  up  mathematios,  rs^tered 

the  Conservatoire,  and  fini.shtNl  H  iidies  in 
counterpoint  under  Eler.  He  then  Injcaine  harpist 
in  the  orchestra  of  the  Italiena.  and,  on  the  death 
of  Nadennann  in  i^^^,  professor  of  the  haqi  at 
the  CoiUiervaloire.  In  the  same  year  he  migrated 
to  the  Op^ra  Comiqne,  but  rcsignc<i  his  post  in 
1840  in  fiavour  of  Ida  aon,  the  best  of  his  pupila. 
Prumier  composed  and  published  about  a  hundred 
fantasias,  rondeuux,  an<l  airi<  with  variations  for 
the  harp — all  well  written  but  now  anti<jnated. 
He  received  the  Legion  of  Honour  in  1845,  and 
wajj  vice-president  of  the  AA.sociatii«n  des  Artistes 
Musiciens  for  i  7  years  coujtecu lively.  He  died 
from  the  ni|>ture  of  an  aneurism  at  a  oomniittt  o 
meeting  of  the  Conservatoire,  Jan.  31,  l$68. 
He  liad  retired  on  his  pension  the  year  before, 
and  been  succeeded  by  Labarre,  at  whose  death 
(April  1S70)  the  professorship  devolved  upon 

ComtAD  Pnuimni,  bom  in  nris,  Jan.  5,  1820, 
and  laun'at  in  t?38.  Like  his  father  he  writes 
well  for  the  instrument,  and  is  considered  a 
skiUed  performer  and  a  muciclan  of  taate.  [O^O.] 

PSALTERY  (^oAnJ/Kov;  Old  En^dish  6'a«<ff ; 
French  PsalUrion  ;  Ital.  SalUrio ;  Ger.  PtaUer). 
A  dolaimer,  played  with  the  fim^ers  or  a 
{)lcctrum  instead^'of  bv  hrrit-'^i'^Ts.  The  French 
have  adopted  tho  Greek  name  without  change. 
There  e.vibts  a  classic  sculptured  representatica 
of  the  Muse  Erato,  holding  a  long  ten-etringed 
lyre,  with  the  name  ^AATPIAN  cut  on  its  base. 
Fri  iiM  this  it  has  been  inferred  that  the  string's  of 
this  lyre  were  touched  by  the  fingers  without 
the  usual  pleetrum  of  ivonr  or  metal.  GbaaoeK'ii 
•  sautrie*  m  the  Miller's  Tale'  came  direct  from 
the  East,  perhaps  imported  by  returning  Oru- 
saders,  its  kiniihip  to  the  Persian  and  Antbic 
santir  and  kauun  being  uiinii»takable.  The 
psaltery  was  the  prototype  of  the  spiuct  and 
harpsichord,  particularly  in  the  form  which  is 
described  byPnetorius  in  his  '  Ofganosmphiat* 
as  the  'Istronwnto  di  porco,'  so  csiUed  Rom  ite 
likencs8  to  a  pig'n  head. 

The  illustration  is  drawn  from  a  1 5th-centunr 
painting  by  FiUpino  Lippi  in  the  Ni^onal  Qal> 
lery,  and  represents  a  'r-tromento  di  poroo'  strung 
vertically,  a  mode  Ititm  usual  than  the  hori- 
zontal stringing,  but  more  like  that  of  a  harp- 
sichord or  grand  piano.  Notwithstanding  the 
genend  use  of  keyed  inirtraments  in  1650  we 
read  in  the  '  Musiuri^'ia  '  of  Athan.a^iu.*  Kircher, 
that  the  psaltery  played  with  a  skilled  hand 
stood  second  to  no  other  instrument^  and  Mer- 
senne,  about  the  same  date,  praises  its  silvery 
tone  in  preference  to  that  of  any  other,  and  ita 
purity  of  intonation,  so  easily  controlled  by  tin 

finL'er? 

\  »  '  U'ronunto  di  porco'  being  now  known  to 
CM  I ,  V  1  .  3  to  look  for  its  likeness  in  painted 
or  sculptured  representAtioos.  Tho  earliest  ooeom 
in  a  I3th-centuiy  IfS.  in  the  library  at  IkaaL 

It  is  there  played  without  a  plectrum, 

>  'And  ftll  >boT«  th*r  Ukjr  a  t»J  luitrl* 
Od  wblrb  be  auuie  uii  nlptitir*  nicludl*, 
80  sweleljr.  thAt      (be  cbunbre  tvof. 
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thf  1 4th  century  there  remain  firequent  examples, 
Doubly  at  Florence,  in  the  famoutOrgnu  Podium 
of  Luca  della  Rnbbia,  A  cm!  «f  wUch  1g  in  the 
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But  other  forms  were  admired.  Exactly  like 
tn  Armbie  hanun  fa  •  psaltery  painted  A.D.  1 348 
by  that  loving  delinciitor  of  musical  iiiatruments, 
Oicagna,  himaelf  a  musician,  in  his  *  Trionfo  delia 
Xante,*  at  PIm.  Hm  string*  of  Am  initmiiMnt 
*f«  in  groups  of  tTiree,  each  group,  as  in  a  grand 
piano,  being  tuned  in  uiuhou  to  iu;ike  one  note. 
Sometimes  there  were  groups  of  four,  a  not 
Qn&eqaent  striittini;  in  the  Ddlooikb.  There  is 
s  good  ooloorsd  Bthograph  of  Oresgn»*s  finsoo  bn 
'  Les  Artfl  au  Moyen  Age,*  by  Paul  Ljicroix  (Paris, 
1874,  P>  283)  i  it  is  were  called  *  Le  aonge  de 
lii  vis/  A  fnie  representation  of  such  a  psaltery, 

»^rjn^  in  tlirfrs.  by  Orc:i;,iia.  will  bo  found  in  our 
■Natiuiial  Gallery  (Catalogue  No.  569).  [AJ.H.] 

FDCriTA.  YnrcBRio,  was  bora  at  Rome, 

1778,  and  brought  up  at  the  Pii  at  Xajilos, 
under  Fenaroli  and  SaLi.  He  wrote  his  firat 
opsM  for  Sinigaglia,  near  Ancona,  and  from  that 
tune  till  hie  death  composed  for  the  stage  dili- 
|«»ntly.  'I  duo  Prigionicri'  (Home  1801)  waa 
the  mat  to  make  him  widely  known.  He  was, 
bwsafw,  often  away  from  Itidj,  first  at  Lisbon, 
«We  be  brought  out '  L'Andromaoca,*  and  then 
in  London,  where  he  became  fbr  a  tiliM  Director 
of  the  Mosic  at  the  Opaiak 

Bis  name  first  vpomn  in  1809,  when  three  of 
lis  operas  were  pertonned — '  I  Villesrgiaturi  hi- 
SMri,  '  La  Caccia  d'Enrico  IV,'  and  '  Le  quattro 
Nazioni.'  In  1810  we  find  his  *  La  Yestale,'  in 
181 1  -  La  tre  Sult;ine,'  in  1^12  *  La  Ginevra  di 
Scozia,'  in  1813  '  Boa  lict  a,'  luul  in  1814  'Aristo- 
demo.*  He  then  left  the  Opera  and  travelled  with 
Madame  Catalani;  and  when,  in  181 3,  she  took  the 
Erection  of  the  Italian  Opera  at  Paris,  he  became 
Sccompany  ii-t,  ami  three  of  his  workn  wore  brought 
nut  there  in  1815,  16  and  17.  He  then  went  to 
BtsiMbaBd  muaiiMd  iii  Itii^  tiU  bis  death,  at 


Milan,  Dec.  20,  1861.  Ft'tis  gives  allst  of  23  of 
his  o)>era8,  and  says  that  his  musie  shows  great 
hciUtj  but  no  inrention.  Ten  yfllanes  of  his 
RoncT^  entitled  'Mille  Melodie,'  aie  poUished  by 
Jiicunli.  [G.] 
PUGBT,  Lona,  bom  at  Paris  about  1810; 
though  an  amateur,  achieved  an  extraordinary 
popularity  in  the  reign  of  Ivouia  Philippe  by  her 
songs,  composed  to  Gu^tave  Lemoine's  words. 
AnuMV  the  best  known  of  these  wsni^'A 
grftoe  de  Of  en,*  *  Are  Msria,*  *Le  BoTeO  de  ma 
Bretac^ne,'  'Ta  dot,'  'Mon  paya,'  'Les  rdves 
d'ane  ieune  fiUe,'  etc.  Musically  speaking  they 
are  inmior  to  tiMwe  of  Phaaeron,  Labarre,  «r  M*> 
sini ;  but  the  melodies  were  al\v,iy?<  m  natural 
and  BO  suited  to  the  words,  and  the  words  them- 
selves were  so  full  of  that  good,  bourgeois  cha' 
racter,  which  at  that  time  was  all  the  fashion  in 
Fh^nce,  that  their  vogue  was  imuicnse.  £n- 
COttraged  by  her  success,  Puget  aspired  to  the 
theatre.  She  took  lessons  from  Addphe  Adam, 
and  on  Oct.  i,  1836,  produced  at  the  Opera 

Counque  a  oiie-;ict  piece,  '  Lt^  mauvais  CEil,' 
which  was  sung  to  perfection  by  Ponchard  and 
Mme.  Damarsao.  in  184a  she  narrtod  Le- 
moino,  and  finding  the  popularity  of  her  songs 
on  the  wane,  had  the  tact  to  publish  no  more. 
She  broke  silence  only  onoe  again  with  an  o|)er- 
etta  called  *  La  Veilleuse,  on  les  Nuits  de  Mi* 
lady,'  produced  at  the  Gymnase,  Sept.  37, 1869. 
^ladiune  Lemoine  has  for  some  time  resided  at 
Pan,  where  she  is  stiU  Uving  (1881).  [G-Cj 
FUONANI,  Oaraho^  cde%ratsd  vldtfaiis^ 
was  lx)rn  at  Turin  (or  accord infj  to  auotlier 
source  at  Canavese)  in  1727.  He  must  be  con- 
sidered aa  one  ef  the  best  repressntathras  of  the 
Piodmontese  School  of  violin-playing.  Being  a 
pupil  first  of  Somis.  who  studied  under  Corelli, 
and  afterwards  of  Tartini,  he  combined  the  pro- 
minent qnalities  of  the  style  and  technique  of 
both  these  great  masters.  He  was  appointed 
first  violin  to  the  Sardinian  court  in  1752,  and 
began  to  travel  in  175^  He  made  leiuihened 
stays  at  Paris  and  in  London,  where  be  was 
for  a  time  leader  of  the  opera  band,  produced  an 
opera  of  his  own  (Bumey,  Hist.  iv.  494),  and 
published  trios,  quartets,  quintets,  and  sympho- 
nies. In  1770  P.iirney  found  liiiii  at  Turin,  and 
there  he  remained  sm  leader,  (X)nductor,  teacher 
and  compossr,  tor  the  vest  of  Us  Ufa.  He  died 
in  1803. 

To  Pugnani  more  than  to  any  other  master 
of  the  violin  appears  t"  V>o  duo  the  preservation 
of  the  pure  gnmd  style  of  Corelli,  Tartini  and 
'Vivaldi,  audits  traosndsrien  to  the  next  genera- 
tion of  violinists.  Apart  flmn  being  himself 
an  excellent  player  he  trained  a  large  number 
of  eminent  violinists — such  a«  Cduforti,  Bruni, 
Polledro  and,  above  all,  Viotti .  He  was  also  a 
prolific  compoeer:  ho  wrote  a  number  of  operas 
and  ballnln  which  however  appear  not  to  have 
been  very  snooessf ul.  F6itiB  |^vee  the  names  d 
9.  and  a  list  of  his  published  instrumental  compo- 
witions :— one  violin-concerto  (out  of  cj),  ^,  sets  of 
violin-sonatas,  duos,  trios,  quartets,  quintets,  and 
I  a  symphodei  fbr  strinfii  obosa  and  boras. 
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PUBOELH 


PUPPO.  Cwsan,  emlimt  vfotfai^at,  wm 
born  at  Lucca  in  1 740-  He  wai  »  pupil  of  the 
Con  ervatorio  at  Naples,  and  when  still  very 
youug  gained  considerable  reputation  in  luly  us 
A  virtuoM.  He  came  to  Karifl  in  i;79i  Uieaoe 
he  went  to  Sfmin  and  Poiiag«l.  wnere  be  ii 
rc[">it<.nl  t<>  liuve  aiiiaj>sci  a  fortune.  Aftpr 
having  stayed  for  some  years  in  England  he 
returmid  to  Pari*  in  1784.  and  rema-ned  there 
till  1^1 1,  occup3*inj,'  the  |  ost  of  kinJer,  first  at 
the  Th&ltre  <ie  Monsieur,  wliidi  vva^s  then 
under  Viotti'a  direction,  then  at  the  Th^Atre 
Feydeau,  and  finally  oonducking  the  band  at  the 
Theatre  Fran9ais.  As  he  was  an  exoeUent  u> 
ciiiiip  1 11} ist  lie  was  niucli  in  re'juest  in  the 
luuucal  circles  of  tlie  rich  and  noble,  and  might 
Itare  eeeured  for  Uneelf  %  eompeteney  if  It  had 
not  I  cen  fur  Irs  eccentricity  and  unrtcadineae, 
which  broui^ht  him  into  constant  troubles.  In 
181 1  he  suddenly  left  FariB,  abandonicg  his  wife 
and  children  for  ever.  Arrived  at  Naples  he 
was  lucky  enough  to  secure  the  leadership  of  the 
band  at  a  theatre.  He  however  did  not  stay 
long,  bal  went  to  Lucca,  thenoe  to  Florence^ 
and  finally  fban«l  employn.ent  as  teaeher  at  » 
music  hclnxil  at  Punlreinoli.  After  two  years 
he  threw  up  this  a;  pointment  and  returned 
to  Pivranee,  was  there  foun<l,  utterly  destitute, 
by  Mr.  E  l  ward  Taylor,  Gresham  Professor  of 
Music,  and  l<y  ids  penerosity  was  placed  in  a 
hospice,  where  ho  liit-il  in  1SJ7.  F^tis  givts 
intt;i-e«liiig  details  of  his  adventurous  life,  nnd 
seveval  of  his  f>on  vioi».  It  was  he  who  so 
happily  denciibed  Bocchtriui  as  'the  wifo  of 
Havdn.*  His  published  oompoaitionB  are  few 
nod  of  DO  impoitanoe.  [P.  D.] 

PURCELL.  The  name  of  a  family  of  musi- 
olana  in  the  I7tb  and  18th  ceutunes.  which 
included  amongst  ita  membere  the  grcateat  and 
nioKt  iiriginal  tij  l'nt;lisii  coinposera. 

I.  The  name  of  Funseil,'  presumably  llrrNUt 
PORCKLt  the  elder,  M  first  fount  1  in  Pepys's  diary, 
under  date  F<^b.  21,  \C('0,  wlure  he  is  styled 
*  Master  ol  Mnhique/  Upuu  the  m-establishmunt 
of  the  Chapel  Royal  (in  1660)  Uenry  Purcell  was 
appointed  one  of  the  Gentlemen.  He  was  also 
Mauter  of  the  (iioristers  of  Westminster  Abbey. 
On  Doc.  21,  1^)63,  he  succeeiled  Sii^Tior  Angclo 
as  one  of  the  King's  £and  of  Music.  He  died 
A  ug.  II,  1664  and  was  buried  in  the  east  doliler 
of  \V(  stinin-ltr  ALbt  V,  Aiig.ij.  There  is  a  thrt^e- 

£art  song,  'bweet  t^rannetis,  I  now  resign  my 
eart,'  in  Playfunl's  '  Murical  Companion,'  1667, 
which  in  prnl)al)!y  of  his  compo!>ition,  although  it 
is  iHiUititiitied  attributed  to  his  more  celebrated  son. 
It  was  reprinted  in  Bumey's  Ilistoty,  iii.  486. 

3.  His  eldest  son.  Eowabd,  bora  i6(i3.  waa 
Gentleman  Usher  to  Charles  II,  and  BKUawudt 
entt-ml  the  army  ami  ^trved  uith  Sir  George 
Booke  at  (he  taking  of  Gibraltar,  and  the  Prince 
of  Hesee  at  the  defence  of  It.  Upon  the  death  of 
Queen  Anui--  lu-  rct'rt^il  an  t  resided  in  the  house 
of  the  Eail  of  Abingdon,  where  he  died  June  30, 
1717.  Hewaeburied  in  theehaooelof  thedrainh 
of  VVylham,  n^ar  Oxford. 

3.  HiiNHif  PuucKLL,  the  second  son  of  Uenry 


!  Purcell  the  cMi  r.  is  traditionally  said  to  hava 
I  been  bom  in  Old  Pye  Street,  Westminster,  in  or 
'  about  1658.    He  lost  his  father  before  he  was 
8ix  years  old,'  and  soon  afterw:ir<1fi  was  admitted 
j  a  chorister  of  the  Chapel  Boyal  under  Capt. 
Henry  Cooke,  after  whoae  death;  in  167*,  no 
citnt'nned  xinih  r  Pelham  Humfrcy.    TTo  Is  fiaid 
I  to  have  oum|i>otted  anthems  whilst  yat  a  chorister, 
!  but  there  are  now  no  means  of  verifying  the 
I  fact,  although  it  is  highly  prohahle.    Ho  may 
I  possibly  have  remained  in  the  chuir  for  a  brief 
I  period  afler  the  appointment  of  Blow  as  successor 
to  Humfirey  as  Master  of  the  Children,  but  the 
!  probability  is  that,  afler  quitting  the  choir  on 
•  the  brf;.il\ing  of  his  voice,  he  studied  composition 
under  Blow  as  a  private  pupil,  and  so  justified 
the  statement  on  Blow's  monument  thai  ha  was 
'master  to  the  famous  Mr.  H.  Purcell.'  In 
I  *6r.'»»  when  only  17  yean*  of  age,  Purcell  was 
engaged  by  Joeias  Priest,  a  dancing  master 
j  connected  \v\ih  the  theatres,  who  also  kept  a 
boarding  school  for  youn<j  p:entlewomcn '  in 
Leicester  Fields,  to  wmiiio^e  an  upcra  written  by! 
j  Nahum  Tate,  called  *  Dido  and  Apneas,'  for  per* 
I  fomianee  at  his  school.    Pnroell  executed  his 
task  in  a  maimer  which  would  have  added  to  the[ 
reputation  of  many  an  o'der  musician.  The  <mem 
is  without  spoken  dialogue,  the  place  of  wmdi 
is  supjilicd  hy  recitative  ;   it  ointains  some  beau- 
tiful a'rs,  and  some  spirited  churuties,  especially 
that  be<,'inning  'To  the  hills  and  the  vales.' 
'  Tlio  work,  although  not  performed  on  the  public 
I  stage,  acquired  considerable  popularity,  as  is 
.  evil  lent  from  the  number  of  manuscript  copies 
in  existence:  but,  with  the  exception  of  one 
song,  printed  in  the'<Jr]))>L'U8  Britannieus,*  and 
the  rondo  '  Fear  no  d;vn;;or,'  printed  by  Wam  n 
and  oth^ns,  it  reumined  unpeibiished  until  tH.\o, 
when  it  was  printed  by  the '  MuMcal  Antiquarian 
Society.**  The  production  of  '  r)i(lo  and  Apneas' 
led   to   Purcell  s   introduction   to   the  public 
theatre.     In  1676  he  was  engng<d  to  write 
music  for  Drvden's  tragedy  '  Aurenge-Zebe,'  and 
for  Shadwell  8  comedy  '  Epsom  Wdls.'  and  part 
of  the  mu^ic  for  his  traL;eily  '  Tlie  Libertine.* 
The  hitter  contains  the  [)lea«ing  air  'Nymphs 
and  Shepherds,*  and  the  well-known  ehoroi '  la 
these  delightful  plea^^ant  f'mves.*    In  the  same 
year  a  song  by  him  appeared  in  the  new  edition 
of  Book  £  of  Pla\  ford's  publication,  '  Choice 
AyrcH,  Songs  and  Dialogues.'    In  1677  he  fur^ 
nished  an  overture,  eight  act  and  oth<  r  tunCH, 
and  songs  for  Mrs.  Behn's  tragedy 'A l>delaaor,' 
and  composed  an  elegy  on  the  death  of  Matthew 
Lock,  printed  in  Bode  IT.  of  the  ■  Choloe  Ayres,* 
etc.,  1679.  Tn  1678  he  co;)ipos«><l  the  overture  and 
instrumental  music  and  the  masque  in  Shadwell  s 
•Iteratioa  of  Bhakspere's  *Tiinoii  of  Athens,' 
representing   tlie  conteHt   between  Cupid  and 
Bacchus  fur  su[iremacy  over  mankind,  and  their 

I  a  ii  mother.  El  luiwih.  lurrtvad  to  wItsMt  tbs  iiMIs  Of  hw  mm't 

career,  tnd  dtvd  In  Auifutt  16UB. 
I  l'rl«st  reniiiveil  hu  ichool  In  1<H>  to  CKeliea.  »h«r«  *DUo  tod 

logiio  fur  miulc  fthlch  I  urcrll  dm*  nut  appear  to  har«  wt.  The 
pt«c»  wM  nrtnt  «*  tUtB^JL  CmiwtPiawfc  I nadm.  July  Mi  MBS, 
Mr.  lUkaiSi  UsiM. 
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altimate  agrecmrnt  to  cxerois©  a  joint  influenre; 
a  very  beautiful  and  charaoteriBtic  compoflitioa. 
He  does  not  appear  to  have  produced  anything 
for  tiw  tliMktM  in  1679,  but  MTenl  of  his  aong* 
wars  pnblidMd  in  tiuit  y«ftr  in  Playford^s  seoond 
Book  just  named;  .md  an  extant  letter,  datel 
Feb.  S,  1678-9,  from  his  uncle  Thotuas,  to  the 
Ber.  Jolin  Goottinf,  the  oelebmte>l  Immw  aingert 
then  at  Canterbury,  ghows  that  ho  then  produced 
something  for  tiie  church;  the  writer  telling 
Goatling  tba*.  his  son,  Henry  (m  ho  aflbotiooately 
called  his  nephew),  wa-  t1ien  composing  and  that 
the  composition  was  likely  U>  c;iu«e  GoKtling  to 
be  called  to  London.    GMtling  wan  appointed  a 
gentlenun  oxtmnrdinary of  the  Cbapel  Boyal  Fob. 
35,1 6jg,  «nd  ft  Rentleman  in  ordioftiy  soon  aftor- 
wards.    It  winilJ  he  very  interesting  U)  know 
which  of  Purcell's  ontbenis  was  then  produced,  but 
present  Uioro  seomM  no  cloo.  In  ■  080,  however, 
be  composed  inns?c  for  Tree's  tragedy  'Theodosius,' 
and  the  overture  and  act  tunes  for  D'Urfey's 
coinf-dy'ThoViptoous  Wife,' and  produced  the  first 
of  bis  nnmprnns  odcp,  viz.  'An  Oil<-  or  Welcome 
Song  for  his  Ruyal  HighuL'ta  [the  Duke  of  York] 
on  bis  return  from  Scotland,'  and  'A  Song  to 
wekxMne  homo  His  Majoata*  jGram  Windsor.'  In 
th«  tame  year  bo  obtained  tte  appointment  of 
or^'anij^t  of  Westminster  AbVcy,  and  then  gave 
up  his  connection  with  the  theatre,  which  ho 
did  not  renew  far  six  yean.    In  tbb  interval 
it  n»ay  be  nsHUmed  that  much  of  his  church 
music  wsksi  composed.     Tn  1681  he  composed 
Mother  Ode  or  Welcome  Song  for  the  King, 
'Swifter,  Isis,  swifter  flow.'    On  July  14,  1683, 
he  was  appointed  organist  of  the  Chapel  Royal 
in  the  place  of  Edward  Lowe,  deceased,  but  was 
not  sworn  in  nntil  Sept.  16  foUowiog.   He  00m  • 
poaed  an  Ode  or  Welcome  Song  to  the  King  on 
his  return  from  Newniarkit,  Oct.  21, — •  Tlio 
aommer'a  absence  unconcerned  we  boar,* — and 
•ome  songs  for  the  inauguration  of  tin  Lord 
Mayor.  Sir  William  Pritchard.  Oct.  29.  In 
Poroell  came  fonvanl  in  a  new  <:a|jacity,  via.  an 
ft  composer  of  inatniincntal  chamber  music,  by 
the  publication  of  'Sonnatas  of  III  parts,  two 
YiolUnsand  Basse  to  the  Oi^an  or  HarpHlchord,' 
with  an  cngravedportrait  of  himself,  at  the  age 
of  34,  prefixed.   These  sonatas  are  i  a  in  number, 
and  each  comprises  an  adagio,  a  eansone  (fugue), 
a  slow  movement,  and  an  air  ;  tlioy  are  avowedly 
formed  upon  Italian  models,  as  the  composer  in 
Ids  piefiwe  csays, '  For  its  author  he  haa&itbfully 
endeavoured  a  just  imitation  of  the  most  famed 
Italian  masU^rs,  pnncipaily  to  bring  the  serious- 
aesB  and  gravity  of  that  aoirt  «f  musiok  into  vogue 
and  reputation  among  onr  oountrymeo,  whose 
humour  'tis  time  now  should  begin  to  loath  the 
levity  and  b.iUa'lry  of  our  neight>ouni.  The 
attempt  he  confuses  to  be  bold  and  daring; 
tbesr  ndng  pens  and  artists  of  mora  eminent 
abilities,  luiich  better  (jii.dified  for  the  imploy- 
ment  than  biii  or  himself,  which  he  well  hop^ 
Aeae  Ua  weak  endeavonn  will  in  duo  time 
provoke  and  enflame  to  a  more  accurate  nnrler- 
talung.  He  is  not  asham^  to  own  his  unskilful- 
utm  m  the  Italiaa  laaguags^  but  that  ia  the 


'  nnhappinps"  nf  h'"  rr^  'cntion,  which  catmot  jnstly 
be  coaut(xl  hiti  fault ;  however  be  thinks  be  may 
warrantably  affirm  that  he  is  not  mistaken  in 
the  power  of  the  Italian  notes  or  elegancy  of 

!  their  eompomlions.*  Tn  the  same  year  he  com- 
pos<.>d  an  Ode  or  Welcome  Song  for  the  King, 

,  'Fly,  bold  Rebellion,*  and  in  July  an  Ode  to 

i  Prinoe  George  of  Denmark  on  his  marriage  with 
the  Princess,  aftcr-vnr  l   Queen,  Anne, — '  Fr<iTn 

,  hardy  climes.*    He  likewise  composed  an  Ode 

[  by  Christopher  Fishbum,  '  Welc<»me  to  all  the 

^  pleasures,*  wliich  was  performed  Nov.  22  at  the 
annual  celebration  on  St  Cecilia'n  Day,  the  acore 
of  which  he  piibli.slied  in  the  following  year. 
He  also  oompoeed  another  Ode^ '  Rjiise,  raise  the 

I  voice,'  sad  a  Latin  CMe  or  motet,  '  Laudato 
Ct  ciliam,'  in  honour  of  St.  Cecili;i,  both  of  which 
still  remain  in  MS.  In  1684  he  composed  an 
Ode  or  Weleomo  8ong,  by  Thomas  FUtman, 
the  King's  return  to  Whitcliall  aflt  r  bis  Summons 
progress ' — *  From  thtuM  berene  and  rapturott 
joya ' — the  last  production  of  the  kind  he  was  to 
address  to  Charier.  Tn  1  he  greeted  the  new 
king,  James,  with  au  Ode  or  Welcoine  Song, 

I  'Why  are  all  the  Mus^  mutef*  F-»r  the  con> 
nation  of  James  and  his  queen  on  April  23  he 
produced  two  anthems, '  I  was  glad,'  and  '  My 
heart  is  indltinij,'  both  remarkably  fine  com- 
positions. He  was  em|iloyed  in  superintending 
the  erection  of  an  organ  in  the  Abbey  expressly 
for  the  roronation,  and  was  paid— out  of  what 
waij  then  termed  the  'secrtt  -service  m(»ney,'  bnt 
was  really  the  fbnd  far  defraying  extraordinaiy 
royal  expenses, — £34  i  as.  od  '  for  so  much  money 
by  him  disbursed  and  craved  for  pruvid'ng  and 
setting  up  an  organ  in  the  Abbey  church  of 
Westm'.  for  the  solemnity  of  the  coronation,  and 
for  the  removing  the  same,  and  other  services 
jw  rfurmed  in  his  said  Ma'ties  chnjipell  since  the 
35th  of  March,  1685,  according  to  a  bil!  signed 
by  the  Bishop  of  Londcm.'    In  1 6S6  he  returned 

'  to  dramatic  composition,  and  produced  the  music 
tor  Ur^deu's  revived  tnigedy  'Tyrannic  Love,' 
in  which  is  the  fine  duet  of  the  spirits.  Nakar 
and  Damilcar  (or,  as  Puroell  has  it,  Doridcar), 
'Hark!  my  Doridcar,  hark!*  and  the  pleasing 
air,  'Ah!  how  sweet  it  is  to  love."  Ho  also 
produced  an  Ode  or  Welcome  Song  for  the  King, 

{  '  Ye  tnnefal  Musea.*  In  1687  he  oompoeed  an> 
oth«T  Ode  of  t!ie  s.anie  kind,  'Sound  fJie  trumpet, 
beat  the  drum,*  in  which  is  the  duet  for  altos, 
'Let  Cesar  and  Urania  live,'  whieh  ooat'nued 

;  80  long  in  favour  that  Ruccee  iing  comp  'sers 
of  odes  for  royal  birthdays  were  a -customed  to 
introduce  it  into  their  own  prodaotions  until 
after  the  middle  of  the  18th  century.  Later  in 
the  year  Purcell  wrote  his  anthem  'Blessed 
are  they  that  tear  the  Lnrd,'  tor  th<-  thanksj^iving 

ifor  the  fiueen's  pre^j;naucy,  in  January  16S7-8. 
In  T6fi8  be  oompoMd  the  son^  far  1>'Urfey*t 
coMK'dy,  'A  Fools  Prefennent.  With  one  ex- 
1  ception  they  all  belong  to  the  character  of  Lionel, 
I  a  young  man  mad  for  love,  and  they  express  in 
'  the  mo5;t  admirable  manner  the  varied  emotions 
I  which  agitate  his  mind — disdain,  despondency, 
I  tender  affection  and  wild  fantastio  ddosion. 
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They  were  sung  l>y  William  Mountfonl,  the 
unfortunate  actor  who  tsns  nuirdered  in  the 
Htr'ct  ]>y  the  riifTian.s  Lord  Moluiii  and  Capt. 
HiU  iu  revenge  fur  his  haviug  fruiitrated  their 
attempted  forcible  abduction  of  the  celebrated 
aotTBM  Mn.  Brac^irdle,  and  wbo,  we  l«Mn  firom 
OoHey  Olbbcr,  *  sung  a  oIe«r  oottntagrtcoOT.  and 
had  a  niohxliouB  warbling  throat.'  The  music 
was  published  in  4to  in  the  same  yrar,  and 
appended  to  the  printed  copy  of  the  oomedy. 
To  thiii  year  also  belongs  a  solo  anthem  for  a 
boKH  voice  with  chorus,  'The  Lord  is  king'  (one 
of  the  very  few  of  Purcell's  church  compositions 
of  which  the  date  of  production  is  known),  and 
a  Welcome  Song  for  the  King,  the  last  he  wrote 
for  James  II.    In  16S9  he  cump.isod  an  d  li  , 

*  Oeleitial  Mono,'  which  was  *  perCunued  at  Mr. 
Maidirtil*t,»diOolBiaster*a.on  thegthof Aagtwt,* 
aiiid*A  WdoomeSoingatthe  Prince  of  Denmark^ 
coming  home.*  Be  luao  composed  for  the  annual 
gathering  in  London  of  the  natives  of  the  eonnty 
of  Ynrk  the  famous  OJe  iu  [iraise  of  tL%t  conntv 
anil  tlie  de«xht  of  its  suUb,  particularly  the  part 
taken  by  them  at  the  Revolution,  which  is  com- 
monly Imown  as  'The  Yorluhire  feast  Song,' 
and  wMob  D*Urfey  (the  atithtw  of  the  words) 
justly  calls  'one  of  the  finest  compositions  he 
ever  made.'  It  was  performed  at  an  eamense  of 
46100  at  the  Coonl7  Feart  held  in  Metehant 
Taylors'  Hall,  March  27,  1690.  Many  parts  of 
it  were  print«>d  in  the  'Orpheus  Britannicus' ; 
it  was  printed  entire  by  Goodiaon  aboQt  1788, 
and  by  the  Purcell  Society  90  years  later,  under 
the  editorial  care  of  Mr.  W .  H.  Cumraings.  In 
this  year  Purcell  beoaiiie  involved  in  a  clif^pute 
with  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Westminster.  He 
liad  Teoeived  money  from  penona  for  admiarfon 
Into  the  or^'an-lofl  to  view  the  coronation  of 
William  and  Maij,  ooni^idering  the  organ-loft  as 
1iia,in  rightof  Us  office ;  but  the  Dean  and  Chapter 
claimed  the  money  as  thcirn.  and  calh'd  ujion  him 
to  pay  it  over  ;  and,  upon  hisj  declining,  went  the 
length  of  making  an  order,  dated  Apm  18, 1689, 
that  unkm  he  paid  over  the  money  bia  place 
dioold  be  doctored  ntdl  and  ToId,  and  hit  stipend 
detained  b}-  the  Tre.i.-^un  r.  It  is  presuim  d  that 
the  matter  was  in  some  way  accommodated,  as  he 
ffotmned  hu  appointment  until  his  death.  In 
1690  PuToell  composed  npw  music  for  Shad  well's 
▼ersion  of  '  The  Tempest,'  in  which  the  odvau- 
lagaoua  result  of  his  atndy  of  the  great  Italian 
masters  is  strikingly  apparent.  Smooth  and 
easy  flowing,  yet  nervous  melodies,  clearness 
and  di8tiuctneu8  of  form,  and  more  varied  ac- 
oompaniment,  are  conapioaotts.  Two  of  the  aongs, 

*  Oooie  nntoilMee  yellow  eaads,*  and  *  Fall  fathom 
five.'  have  retained  unintirniptcd  jio  --i  ^i  11  f 
the  stage  from  the  time  they  were  compcNsed  till 
thb  day,  and  much  of  the  remainder  of  the 
mii-ic,  especially  that  of  the  concluding  mnsqtip, 
has  only  been  laid  aside  becauBe  it  is  allied  bu 
verses  not  by  Shakspere,  and  which  the  better 
iudgment  of  our  time  has  decreed  shall  no  longer 
oe  permitted  to  su{>plaiit  his  poetry.  In  the 
same  yetkt  Purct^ll  j>rixluce-l  the  music  for  tbe 
'alterations  and  additions  after  the  manner  of 


an  opera'  which  Betbertou  had  made  to  Beau* 
mont  and  Fltitcher's  play, '  The  Prophetess,  or. 
Tlie  History  of  Diooloi»iau.'  Here  again  the 
great  a  Ivancu  made  by  the  composer  is  visible. 
He  calls  into  play  larger  orchestral  niBiiroea 
tbaa  beforoj  aome'of  Hm  mov«nents  are  loavad 
Ibr  two  trmnpets,  two  oboea,  a  tenor  oboe,  and  a 
bassoon,  beside  the  string  quartet,  and  the  wood 
wind  instruments  are  oocaisionally  made  responai  ve 
to  the  trumpets  and  atrings  in  a  m^nnw  Aat 
was  then  new.  Tlie  v(x-al  music  comprises  some 
fine  songs  and  Iwld  churuses,  Aroons^  the  songs 
may  be  named  '  What  shall  I  do  uj  show  bow 
much  I  love  her!'  (the  air  of  \«hi  h  was  long 
known  from  its  adaptation  to  the  words  '  Virgins 
:ire  like  the  fair  tiower  in  its  lustre,'  in  'The 
I  Beggar's  Opera')  and  'Sound,  Fame,  thy  braaen 
I  trumpet.'  with  ite  bold  and  difllonlt  obbligato 
trumpet  aoconn>animf  nt.    Purcell  puMi.«hed  the 

i score  of  thi^  opera  by  Hubticriptiuu  iu  1691,  with 
a  dedication  to  the  i>uke  of  Somerset,  in  whidl 
he  gays',  '  Musick  and  Poetrv  b  ive  ever  been  ac- 
knowledged sisters,  which,  walking  iiand  in  hand, 
support  each  other ;  As  Poetry  is  the  harmony 
of  words  ao  Musiok  ia  that  of  notae;  and  a* 
Poetry  is  a  rise  above  PToee  and  Oratory,  so  k 
Musick  the  exaltation  of  Poetry.  Both  of  them 
may  excel  apart,  but  surely  Uiey  are  moot  ex* 
c^ent  when  they  are  jojn'd,  bOMiiw  notliing  ia 
then  wanting  t<>  either  of  their  pmjiortions  ;  for 
thus  they  appear  like  wit  and  beauty  in  the 
same  person.  Foeliy  and  Bunting  have  arriv'd 
to  perfection  in  our  own  country ;  Musick  is  yet 
but  in  its  nonage,  a  forward  child,  which  gives 
liope  of  what  it  may  be  hereafter  in  England 
when  themaatereof  it  shall  find  mora  enoounwe* 
ment.  *Tb  now  learning  Italian,  wfaidi  b  Ita 
best  maKt<;-r,  and  ctwdying  a  little  of  the  French 
air,  to  give  it  soiaewhat  more  of  gayety  and 
fashion.  Thus  being  further  from  the  sun  wo 
j  are  of  later  gmwth  than  our  neighbour  countriea, 
and  must  be  content  to  shake  oft  our  barbarity  by 
degrees.  The  present  age  seems  nlrewly  dixpoeed 
to  be  refin'd,  and  to  diatinguiah  between  wild 
fancy  and  a  just,  nomerouB  eompoaition.*  Here 
we  see  Purcell's  modest  estimate  of  the  btate  of 
English  mueical  art  in  his  day,  but  we  may  see 
also  that  although  he  viewed  hie  oonntryraen  aa 
standing  only  upon  the  threshold  of  the  temple 
of  music,  he  felt  the  strong  conviction  that  it 
would  be  withiathdrpower  to  enter  and  explore 
its  innermost  recesses.  The  composer's  desire  to 
please  his  subscribers  occamnned  him  to  fix  the 
subscription  at  so  moderate  a  rate  that  it  scarcely 
auffioed  to  meet  the  expense  of  the  publication. 
He  also  wroto  in  1690  the  fine  baa*  song,  'Thj 
genius,  lo  !  from  his  sweet  V'cd  of  rest,*  for  Lee  s 
tragedy  '  The  Massaci-e  in  Paris,'  and  the  over- 
ture act-tune«  and  songB  for  DrydenV  comtfdy 
'Amphitryon,'  Behides  these  he  bet  D'l'rfey's 
Ode  for  the  queeu'is  birthday,  April  Zij,  '  Arise, 
my  Muse.' — an  admirable  composition — and  an 
Ode  for  Kiqg  William,  'Sound  the  trumpet.' 

The  next  year  witaeimd  the  production  of 
Purcell'.s  dramatic  rAz-Z-'Tu  erre,  *  King  Arthur.' 
He  had  previously  composed  mutto  for  some  of 
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Dryden'*  plays,  but  V.fi  l  Tiad  merply  to  set  f  Tch 
Terser  as  the  poet  haul  hAn<leil  him.    It  is  how- 
ever apparent  from  Diyden's  dedication  of  *  King 
Arthur'  that  in  constructing  thnt  IraTna  he  had 
£:>Uowed  »  different  coune,  ami  hiui  consulted 
Poroell  as  to  where,  when,  and  how  muflic  could 
be  effectivdj  intiodiiotd,  mmI  hid  acted  upon 
ln»  auiggestioiis.   He  had  alippUed  tbe  oompr^er, 
at  hia  desire,  with  variety  of  meaatirrj,  -muI  ills- 
need  the  acenee  so  m  to  afford  striking  oontnutU. 
Pmedl'k  mode  !■  *  tnmmdtm  of  Mmtfca 
the  aacrlficia!  sceno  of  the  Pagan  Saxons;  the 
martiaJ  aong  of  the  Britons,  'Cume  if  you  dare' ; 
th<^  iicene  wifih  tto  ipbiti*  I'liili  lel  and  Grim- 
bild  ;   the  song*  and  dancea  of  the  shepherds ; 
the  a<imirably  bold  and  original  frost  scene ;  the 
loTcly  duet  of  the  Syrens  in  the  enchanted  forest, 
'Two  dawjhtsn  of  this  aged  stream,*  and  the 
miga  of  tibe  other  spirits ;  and  the  Taried  Mid 
well  contrasted  pieces  in  the  concluding  tnasquo 
(tnclnding  the  beautiful  melody'  fairest  isle,  all 
idea  iwellfaig*),  form  a  combination  which  no 
eontemporary  im''?r:nn  was  able  to  ^qtial,  and 
which  for  long  afu.>rwanlji  remuned  uarivalled. 
AD  contemporary  teHtimuny  tells  of  the  great 
saoc«aB  of  *  King  Arthur,'  yet,  with  the  exception 
of  about  a  dozen  songs  which  were  included  in 
the  '  Orpheus  BritiHiriii  us,'  and  those  portions  of 
(he  music  which  Arue  retained  in  the  version 
mde  In  1770,  it  remained  onpnbUdied  imtil 
1843,  when  it  was  printed  by  the  Musical  Anti- 
quarian Siiciety,  four  songs,  however,  having 
Msn  1<  «t  in  the  interval.  Purcell's  other  dramatic 
corop<T«tionB  in  1691  were  the  overture  and  act 
tones  for  Elkanah  Settle's  tragedy  '  Distrtsscd 
IniMM^ce,'  and  songs  in  the  comedy  'The  Gor- 
man knot  untved,'  and  Southerno's  oonwdj  *  Sir 
Antony  Love.    He  also  oompooed  tiio  Odo  for 
the  queen's  birthday,  '  Welcome,  glorious  mom.' 
In  1692  be  composed  the  music  for  Howard  and 
Di^dein't  <&idba  Queoii,'  hn  which  are  the 
recitative  *  Ye  twice  ten  hundred  deities'  (which 
Barney  considered  to  be  '  perhaps  the  best  piece 
of  reciutive  in  our  language'),  with  the  air  '  By 
the  croaking  of  the  toa<i,'  and  the  beautiful  little 
rondo '  I  att<*nipt  from  Love's  sickness  to  fly.*  The 
greater  part  of  the  soitgs  in  '  The  Indian  Queen ' 
won  prialod  ia  1695  by  Maj  and  HudgebuU^ 
who  prefixed  to  ih^  |mDHcati<m  a  ooiioaa  letter 
to  the  composer  informinL'  ^lim  that  as  they  had 
met  with  the  score  of  his  work  they  had  printed 
it,  lost  otben  shonld  pot  out  imperfect  eoples, 
and  cravinr:  his  panlon  for  their  presumption. 
The  entire  work  was  printed  by  Goodison.  He 
■Im  eoaipooed  songs  tor  Dryden's  '  Indian  Km- 
peror*  (a  sequel  to  'The  Indian  Queen')  and 
'Cleomenes,*  Sou  theme's  comedy  'The  Wives' 
Excuse,' and  D'^rfey's  comedy  '  The  Marriage 
Hater  matoh'd,'  and  the  music  in  the  third  act 
oTDiTden  and  Lee*s  tragedy  'OSdipM.*  But  per- 
haji'-  tljt-  most  important  dr  ni  ritic  nmpoi-ition  he 
prcxiuced  this  year  was  the  opera  of  '  The  Fairr 
Queen,'  an  anonymous  adaptation  of  Shakapenrs 
•  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,'  whi  h  was  very 
well  received  by  the  public,  although  the  great 
opmse  incurred  for  tommjf 
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iend  it  but  little  productive  tr.  the  mAn;^?'  r.^. 
The  composer  published  in  the  same  year  '  Hoiw 
Selaet  Songa  m  they  are  sung  in  The  Fairjr 
Queen,*  10  in  niimVirr  ;  TO  ntlj(?r  p5e<re3  arc  in 
the  'Orpheus  Bntaruneus,'  and  the  instrumental 
music  is  in  the  '  Ayree  for  tho  ThsatW' ;  the 
Sacred  Harmonic  Society  possesses  a  MS.  of 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  fourth  act,  bat  tha 
remainder  of  the  chonil  portions  an  1  two  OT 
three  more  songs  we  irretrievablv  lost.  Hi* 
Bonre  was  leal  fai  or  hefera  t^oOf  u  Oetotwr  of 
which  year  the  patentees  of  the  theatre  nfft  red 
a  reward  of  £20  for  the  recovery  of  it  or  a  copy 
of  it.  lhat  they  did  not  recover  it  may  be 
inferre<l  from  the  piece  never  having  been  revived. 
One  of  the  songs  which  has  been  preserved,  *  If 
love's  a  sweet  passion,' long  remained  in  favour : 
Gay  wrote  one  of  the  songa  in  'The  Beggar's 
Opera*  to  the  afr.    In  the  same  ^roar  PoroMi  set 


Sir  Cltarles  Sedley's  0  l*-  f  (r  the  queen's  birth- 
day, *  Love's  Goddess  sure  was  blind.'  Que  of 
the  airs  in  this  Odeb  *Hay  her  blest  example 
chase,*  has  for  its  bass  the  air  of  thp  old  aong 
'Cold  and  raw';  the  occasion  oC  which  was 
thus  :->QlM*D  Mary  had  one  day  sent  for  Arabella 
Hunt  and  Gostling  to  sing  to  her,  with  Purcell 
as  aocompanyist.  After  they  had  performed 
several  fine  comjtositions  I  v  Pur  1 11  and  others, 
the  qneea  asked  Arabella  Hunt  to  sing  the 
haOad  of  <Cb1d  and  raw.*  PoroeU,  BetOed  at 
finding  a  common  liallad  preferred  to  his  music, 
but  seeing  it  pleased  the  queen,  determined  that 
she  should  hear  it  again  when  she  least  expected 
it,  and  adopted  this  ingenious  method  of  effecting 
his  object.  He  also  set  Brady's  Ode  *  Hail ! 
great  Cecilia^'  which  was  performed  at  the  annual 
celebration  on  St.  Geoilia'a  day,  Puraeil  himself 
singing  U)e  alto  song  *'TlsNatnre*BToioe.'  TUs 
Ode — one  of  the  finest  of  its  composer's  works  of 
that  class — was  printed  by  the  Musical  Anti- 
qitttiaa  Soeiety.  hi  1693  Purcell  composed  an 
overture  sod  act-tunes  for  Cungreve's  comedy 
•The  Old  Bachelor,'  and  songs  for  D'Urfeyo 
comedy  'H*  liichmond  Heiress,'  Southeme'a 
comedy  '  The  Maid's  Last  Prayer/  and  Bancroft's 
trAge<ly  « Henry  the  Second.'  He  also  set  Tate's 
Ode  for  the  queen's  birthday,  '  CeU-hrate  this 
festival'  (printed  bv  Goodieoa)«  and  his  Ode  ia 
oomraeniontionortbeoaiitenMiyofthefeoiidaliaa 
of  Trinity  Cllege,  Dublin,  'Great  Parent,  hail!' 
(also  priuled  by  Goodison),  said  to  have  been 
performed  at  Qirist  Church.  Dublin,  Jan.  9, 
1693  4.  Stran'^-e  to  nay.  Trinity  College  register 
dotis  not  cont.kin  uuy  record  of  or  allusion  to  the 
centenary  celebration.  In  1694  Purcell  composed 

E»rtions  of  the  music  for  Parte  I.  and  II*  of 
'Urfey's  '  Don  Quixote '  (Part  T. oontainfng  the 
duet  'Sing,  all  ye  Muses,'  and  the  fine  '  i song 
'Lot  the  dreadful  en^nes'),  an  overture,  act- 
tnoca  and  songs  for  Ocmgreve's  comedy,  "Hie 
Double  Dealer,'  and  songs  for  Crowne's  come<ly 
'  The  Married  B<fau,'  iSoutheme's  traijedy  '  The 
Fatal  Marriage,'  and  Dryden's  play  'Love 
triumphant.*  He  also  composed  the  Ode  for  the 
queen's  birthday,  'Come,  come,  ye  Sons  of  Art ' ; 
ai4,fov  the  (MteodebiMiMi,  hit  oelehrmted 
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'  Te  Deiim  and  Jtilulate  in  D,'  witb  orcbestral 
•ooompaaimeutii — the  first  of  the  kind  prodoowl 
in  tbis  ootmtry.  Queen  Mary  dying  on  Dae. 
in  fV'v-^  year.  Pi:rctl!,  irninctliately  afterwanla, 
O()tnpo»td  (or  her  fuaentl  the  passage  from  the 
Burial  Service. '  Tboo  knowMl*  "Lan,  the  secreta 
of  our  hearta,'  in  a  manner  bo  snlemn,  pnthetic, 
and  devout,  that  Cnjft,  whoa  sotting  the  Burial 
Service,  abstained  from  reeetting  the  paange, 
•ad  adopted  Puroell'i  Mtliiiff.  Puoell  mm  eom- 
poied  nr  fhe  fiiiMial  ui  HitMn,  <  Kewed  ii  tiie 
ntti.*  Early  in  1695  he  compoiied  two  Elegies 
upon  the  queen's  dtsath,  which  were  puhliahed 
with  one  by  Dr.  Blow.  He  ecnnp«jeea  m  Ode 
for  the  birthdaj'  of  the  young  Duke  of  Gloucester, 
son  of  the  Princess  Anne,  July  24,  'Who  can 
from  joy  refrain  and  aUo  the  music  for  Powell's 
Adaptation  of  Beaumont  and  Fletc-her'n  tragedy 
'Bondaca,''  indnding  the  fiuuuug  war-soug 

*  BritooB,  strike  homo';  and  songs  for  Scott's 
comedy  '  The  Mock  Marriage,'  Gould's  tragedy 
'The  taw$i  flisten.'  SoaHienM^e  tamgedy  ' Oroo- 
noko,'  Rnvcnscrofl's  comedy  'Tlie  Canterbury 
Guests,  i^auuiout  and  Fletcher's  play  '  Th^ 
Knight  of  Malta,*  and  Part  III.  of  Drey's 

*  Don  Quixote.'  In  the  latter  is  contained  '  the 
la«t  Suug  that  Mr.  Puroell  sett,  it  being  in  his 
sickness.  I'his  was  none  other  than  the  fine 
oantata  'From  rosy  bowers,'  one  of  the  greatest 
eonpodtions  he  ever  produced,  and  a  most 
striking  proof  that,  however  the  componer's 
frame  might  be  enfeebled  by  disease,  his  mental 
powers  remnined  vigorous  and  nnimpairsd  to 
the  last. 

Puroell  died  at  bis  house  in  Dean's  Yard, 
Westminster,  Nov.  3i,  1695.  On  the  dagr  of  Us 
death  he  made  his  will,  whereby  he  bequenthed 
the  whole  of  his  property  to  his  '  lovcing  wife, 
Frances  Purcell,'  absolutely,  and  appointed  her 
•ole  ezeoutrix.  It  waaaald  thatheoontnatedthe 
dOioidflrof  whfdi  he  died  thrangli  his  wif^haviDg 
piirp'iflcly  caused  him  V.>  }n-  ke]if.  wriitin^'  out-yiJe 
his  own  door  because  he  did  not  return  home 
until  a  late  hour.  But  this  seems  inconsistent 
with  the  frift  nf  his  having  made  her  his  sole 
legate^  and  with  her  expressions  respecting  him 
in  the  dedication  of  the  '  Orpheus  Britannicus.' 
Sir  John  Hawkins's  conjecture  that  he  died  of  a 
lingering,  rather  than  an  acute  disease,  probably 
ciiiiaiiiription,  is  much  more  likely  to  be  correct, 
and  more  in  aooocdaooe  with  the  recorded  fact  of 
Fvndl'a  ability  to  contlnao  to  oompoee  daring 
his  mortal  sickneHs.  Hr  buried  Nov.  26 
in  the  north  ali*le  of  Westminster  Abbey,  under 
IIm  oigaa.  A  tablet  to  his  memory,  attjiched  to 
a  pillar,  and  placed  there  by  his  pupil,  I..ady 
Howard,  wife  of  Sir  Robert  Uoward,  beara  this 
inscription,  attributed,  but  upon  insufficient 
grounds,  to  Dtrdan — '  Here  Ijea  Homy  PmoeUt 
Esq. ;  wlko  left  AIs  life,  and  ia  gone  to  that 
blesmed  place  where  only  his  harmony  c^iii  be  e  x- 
ceeded. Obiit  a  imo  die  Novembris,  Anno  .^tatis 
mm  $tm9,  Amo q :  Domini,  1695.**  (te  n  flnt 

>  Otbar  •miiMnt  eompoMn  ha?*  dM  about  tit*  mmt  Mt  ufM^ 
Mli,«<S.  Tmttlmt,  Mnmtt,  Scbuban,  MtoMmeim,  aaS  W«Nr. 


stone  over  hit  gnwn  mm  JDMribed  tbi  Ibllowbg 

epitaph : — 

Flandito,  Miees  snperL  tanto  homite,  noettis 

Maflieratb  VMtris  addite  lUe  ehoris : 
KsvUa  nee  voMs  Pamllm  tsrrs  reposoat, 

Qussta  d«ew  rfcll,  cteUdMane  tawvss. 
Tam  eito  deoessiHe,  raodo  co!  linirala  ditst 

Ma»a,  prophsna  roos  rplicriotji  luoi. 
Vivit  lo  et  vivat,  ih\m  vicin  i  urtrnnii  -junint, 

Dumquo  colet  nameris  turba  canora  Deftm.' 

This  having  long  become  totally  effaced  was, 
n  fcw  jmn  ego,  rt^aewed  in  a  more  durable 
manner  by  a  subacription  orinniijitt  l  by  Mr, 
James  Turle,  the  present  organist  of  the  Abbey. 
Puroell  had  six  children,  three  of  whom  pre- 
deceased him,  vis.  John  Baptist,  baptized  Aug. 
p,  i(S8>,  boried  Oct.  17,  ibllowing;  Thomas, 
buried  Aug.  3,  1686;  and  Henry,  baptized 
June  9,  1687,  buried  Se^t.  23,  following.  His 
other  children  are  mentioned  hereafter.  HIi 
widow  survived  him  until  Feb.  1706.  She  died 
at  Kchmond,  Surrey,  and  was  buried  on  Feb.  14, 
in  the  north  dito  of  Wealminatw  Abb^,  nenr 
her  husband. 

The  compositions  of  Purcell  not  before  men* 
tioned,  and  irres|>ective  of  hia  aacred  music,  were 
'  Ten  Sonatas  in  four  Murt^'  published  bv 
j  widow  In  1607,  the  niaui  of  whidi,  oalled,  lor  ita 
I  excellence,  the  Golden  Sonata,  is  given  in  score 
]  in  Hawkins's  History  (Novello's  edit.  755)  ; 
I  Lessons  for  the  Harpsichord  or  Spinnet,  pub* 
lished  in  1696 ;  numerous  catches  included  in 

*  The  Catch  Club,  or  Merry  Compauiuos, '  and 
other  collections ;  and  many  single  songs  which 
are  to  be  Soaiid  in  all  the  collections  of  songs  of 
the  period.  In  1697  his  widow  published,  under 
the  titlt-  nf  *  A  Collection  of  Ayres  composed  for 

the  Theatre  and  v  ^  '— '  -- 

Btrumental  moib 

*  The  Virtuous 

' Diocleaiaa,'  'King  Arthur,'  ' Amphitnron,' 
'The  Gordian  Knot  unty'd,'  *  Distressed  Inno- 
oenoe,'  'The  Fairy  Queen,' ' The  Old  Bachelor,* 
'  The  Married  Beau,'  'The  Double  Dealer,'  and 
'Bonduca.'  In  169H  hIis  published,  under  the 
title  of  '  Orpheus  Britanntou%'  a  ooUeotion  of 
Pnvodl*!  MQgt  tat  one,  two,  and  three  voioee, 
chiefly  selected  from  his  odes  an  !  rlraii  ^tic 
pieces,  but  including  aXmt  several  single  songs, 
lunongHt  them  the  famous  '  BeM  of  Bedlam.*  A 
second  book  was  publisheil  in  1702.  A  second 
edition  of  the  firnt  book,  with  large  additions  and 
some  omissions,  a|>pcared  in  1 706,  and  a  second 
edition  of  the  second  book,  with  six  additional 
songs,  in  171 1.  A  third  edition  of  both  books, 
now  very  rare,  was  issued  in  1721.  Thcrv  ia 
another  oomposition,  whioh  is  now  ^tty  gene- 
rally admitted  to  be  the  work  of  Porodl,  rtx. 
the  music  for  the  first  act  of  (^^harles  Djiveiiant's 
tragedy  '  Circe.'  MS.  scores  are  in  the  Fita* 
wilBam  Miiieam  at  Oamhdklge,  the  Saeied  "Ha^ 

*  WMob  hw  been  tbts  r  -n<U:<'<]  In  Enfllsh;— 

'  ApptaiMl  to  (rati  »  giiot.  «»i«iiial  pow  n, 
Wb»  now  mtdw  with      bM  MM*  Wis  osnt 
Tat  Ut  tnvldloai  «arUi  no  Mora  netalm 

Herihurt-M.  d  lm»  ritr  »n<l  hrT  thMr^t  (am*;  ^ 
Oompliir.in,  ihit  v.  [:i  pm»tiirTlj  dU  tI 
Oood-nfttur*  t  plruurv  &rid  derolkin  ■  (irldo. 
Died  7  no,  h*  lire*  fihll<!  joiider  oroni  Ml 
And  tMNd  tBb»M  to  tlw  ebeir  ntmuaft.' 


upon  other  occasions,  the  ia- 
D  m  the  plays  of  '  Abdetanor/ 
Wife,'   'The  Indian  Queen.* 
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aooie  Society's  LibiMy,  aad  abewhera.  It  wm 
probabl  J  oompoaed  far  Mme  projected  TeviTal  of 
the  play,  but,  for  reaaons  which  cannot  now  bo 
iltteovared.  the  oompletioin  of  the  work  by  the 
«B|wa«ioB  of  mwto  for  Hm  rmtbOmr  of 
the  piece  wu  not  effected.  Fnrcell  also  made 
mne  valuAble  oddttioat  to  the  tnu:t  upon  wm- 
podtion  in  the  later  editioni  of  PlajfiBraTe  'IB* 
troductiun  to  the  Skill  of  Musick.* 

Purcell  8  liacred  muBic  coasists  of  his  church 
•erricee  and  antheme,  hymns,  songi,  duete,  etc., 
aad  I^tin  pMlnw,  Bia  church  mono  may  be 
Prided  into  two  etaaroa,  tis.  eeiTloee  aad 
uithems,  with  orchestral  iiccnm[)aniinenUi,  and 
thoee  with  oigan  eocompaniment  only.  The 
tmrnmr,  wHh  two  or  thrae  ezoeptiona  alnadv 
mentioned,  were  composed  for  the  Chapel  Royw, 
the  latter  for  Westminster  Abbey.  Many  of  the 
ftiDga,  dueta,  eU^,  and  a  few  anthema  were 
printed  in  the  several  editions  of  'Harmonia 
Sacra,'  1688,  1693,  1714,  etc.,  and  aeveral  of  the 
services  and  anthems  in  the  oollectioos  of  Boyoe, 
AmoM,  mod  Page.  The  noble  ooUeotioB  edited 
byTlaeeBt  Novdlo  (1839- 1833),  aadertiie  title 

of  '  PurDell'B  Sacred  Music,'  inclmlua  the  To 
Deom  and  Jubilate  for  tit.  Cecilia'a  dev,  3 
aerrices,  5  chanta  bj  dUftrcnt  mflmban  of  the 
Poroell  family,  a  psalm  tune  known  as '  Burford,* 
so  ant^*"""  with  orchestral  aooompaniments,  3a 
— Ihims  with  oigHi  eooompaiiijneat,  19  aonga, 
aome  with  choniaes,  a  duets,  a  trio,  11  hymns 
far  three  and  four  voices,  2  Latin  psalms,  and 
5  canons.  MS.  copies  of  3  other  anthems,  a 
hjmn,  and  a  Latin  motetsb  which  Novello  waa 
miaUe  to  meet  with,  aie  now  known  to  be  in 

exi-tt-nre. 

,    It  will  have  been  obsenred  that  Purcell  es- 
mjtd  every  species  of  compodtion.    He  wrote 
tat  the  church,  the  theatre,  and  the  chamber. 
His  church  music  exhibite  his  great  mastery  of 
tagam,  canon,  imitation,  and  other  aehdiaatie  d»- 
vioes,  combined  with  fine  harmony  and  exprea- 
■▼e  melody,  and  the  introduction  of  novel  and 
beautiful  forms,  enriching  it  whilst  preserving 
ita  broad  and  solemn  atyie.   His  aeoular  music  1 
diaplayB  Ua  ima^nallTe  fiwidty,  his  rfngular 
dramatic  instinct  and  skill  in  marking  character,  | 
his  rare  gift  of  invention,  and  g^reat  powera  of  ^ 
earpnarion.  Altboofh  iriewed  by  the  li^t  of 
oar  own  day,  liis  instnmtental  chamber  composi-  ' 
tions  appear  of  an  inferior  order,  they  will  yet, 
whm  compared  with  those  of  his  predsceaaors  j 
aad  ooaAaafoniieBy  be  found  greatly  in  advance 
ef  Ma  time.   We  aee  in  him  the  improver  of  oar 
cathedral  music;  tlie  orij,'iii:itnr  uf  EngliHh  me- 
lody, aa  the  term  is  now  understood;  the  esta> 
bBuer  of  a  ftrai  of  Bogliah  open  wMcii  waa  | 
almost  Tin  vcrsalhr  adopted  for  upwards  of  a 
century  and  a  half;  the  introducer  of  a  new  and  j 
SMNra  effective  emplojm«Bt  of  the  orchestra  in 
aoonmpaniment :  the  man  who  excelled  all  others 
in  his  accurate,  vigorous,  and  energetic  setting  of 
Englinh  words;  and  the  most  original  and  ez- 
tnordinaiy  auisical  genius  that  our  coantn  has 
■podoead.    li  fa  aoaioely  posdbla  to  aaranate 
Am  laa  to  ait  bgr  tha  aailj  death  cf 


Henry  Parcel],  Had  his  life  been  prolonged  for 
him  to  have  witnessed  the  introduction  into  Eng* 
land  of  the  Italian  opera  and  the  early  career  m 
this  country  uf  Handel,  what  aujghl  act  hmn 
been  eizp€cted  from  him  t 

Several  portraits  of  Puroell  are  extant;  one, 
taken  when  a  chapel  boy,  waa  fimnerlj  in  Dal> 
wich  College ;  another,  by  Bte  Oodfrav  Kneller 
(engraved  for  Nc»vello's  'Purcell's  Sacred  Mnsic  '\ 
was  in  the  possession  of  the  deaoendanta  of  Joah 
Bates ;  a  third  was  engraved  as  ft  ftontlspieee 
to  the  Sonatas,  John  Closterman  painted 

two— one,  now  in  the  possession  of  the  Hoyal 
Sodetv  of  Musicians,  and  engraved  in  mezzotint 
by  Zobd ;  the  other  angnvad  liy  White  for  the 
'  Orphena BritaanleiM^*  wUbh  wehave here  repro- 
duced. Another,  formerly  in  Dulwich  CoUege, 
and  engraved  by  W.  H.  Gardiner,  has  now  die- 
appeared. 


4.  Edwabd,  youngest,  but  only  surviving,  son  of 
the  great  Henry  Puradl,  was  baptiied  in  Weat- 
minatar  Abbey,  Sept.  6, 1699.  He  waa  theralbta 
(like  his  fitther)  only  six  years  old  when  his 
father  died.  When  sixteen  years  old  he  lost 
his  motlier,  who  by  her  nuncupative  will  stated 
that, '  according  to  her  husband's  demre,  she  had 
given  her  deare  son  good  education,  and  she  alsoe 
did  give  him  all  the  Bookes  of  Musick  in  generall, 
the  Oigaa,  the  double  spinatt^  the  single  spinettk 
ft  rileer  tankard,  a  silver  watdi,  two  iwira  of  gold 
buttons,  a  hair  ring,  a  mourning  ring  of  Dr. 
Busby's,  a  Larum  dock,  Mr.  Edward  Poroell's 
picture^  handsome  Itamttiaa  Ar  ft  mn,  and  Iw 
was  to  be  maintained  until  provided  far.'  Ehn- 
bracioff  the  profession  of  music,  he  beoame  organ> 
ist  of  St  CSement,  Eastoheap.  On  Julv  8,  173^ 
he  was  appointed  organist  of  St.  Margaret's, 
Westminster.  He  died  about  the  end  of  July 
or  bt*L,'inning  of  August,  1 740.  He  left  a 
son.  Heitbt,  who  was  a  chon^  of  the  Chapel 
Royal,  under  Barnard  Qatea.  On  the  death  of 
hia  fiUlMr  bo  anpcaadad  ISm  aa  ctguM  of 
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St.  Clement,  Eastcheap.  He  aflerwiurda  became 
otgMtwt  of  at.  Edmund  the  King.  LombardStreet. 
tma  of  St.  John,  HaolcMf  .  Ha  died  Aen  k  1 7  50. 

Hawkin.^  r  nyn  Edward  Purcell  wa« agi|MMl«l|MUlt, 
but  hi»  Aon  a  vezy  i&diffareat  ooe. 

5.  FkAncni^  owest  daughter  of  Henry  Puroell, 
the  cs>mpo8er,  wa«  baptized  in  Westminster 
Abbey  May  30.  1688.  In  1706  her  mother 
appointed  her  her  residoary  legatee  and  her  ex- 
•eqtflz,  wbfla  abe  should  reach  the  »^  of  iS. 
She  proved  the  will  July  6,  1 706.  She  mwried, 
shortly  after  her  mothi'r'rt  <I.  .^ih,  Lc^  aard  Wel- 
ated,  Gent.,  poet  and  dramatiat.  and  died  172^. 
Hot  only  daughter,  Frakcis,  bom  1708,  died 
unmairi'M.l  1-26.  Ilor  ^Mimr^pr  sisitrr,  ?iTart 
PCTBBS,  wae  baptized  in  Westminster  Abbey, 
Dee.  10, 1693.^  It  is  presumed  th«t  she  surrived 
her  father,  but  prcd«*ooa.«i«xl  her  mother, M  iho  is 
not  named  in  the  latter  a  will. 

6.  Damibl,  the  youngest  son  of  Henry  Puroell 
tho  older,  bom  pr^xiblj  about  166^  waa  alao  a 
norfolaii,  but  fran  whom  ho  noalYaol  inst motion 
ia  unknoH-n.  In  1688  he  was  appointed  oiganist 
of  Magdalen  College^  Oxford.  In  1693  be  com- 
posed the  mudo  rar  Thomaa  TaldenV  Ode  on 
St.  Cecilia's  Day,  which  was  probably  prr''()rmed 
at  Oxford.  In  1695  he  resigned  his  appiintment 
at  Magdalen  CoQage.  and  came  to  I^ndon.  In 
1606  he  ooinpo»ed  son^n  fur  Mary  Pix'a  tragedy 
'  Ibrahim  XIL'  and  Ciblxir'g  comedy  '  Love's 
L.tst  Shift,'  and  the  masque  in  the  fifth  act  of 
*  Hie  Indian  Queen.'  In  1697  ba  oompoaed  the 
mosie  for  Poww  and  Verbrufig«p*a  opera '  Bmtus 
of  Alba,'  Settle's  opera  '  Tli.  Sew  World  in  the 
Moon,' and  the  instrumental  mu«ic  for  D'Urfey's 
opairn  'Cynthia  and  Kndymion.'  In  1698  be 
composed  the  songs  inGildoirn  tragedy  'Phaeton, 
or.  The  Fatal  Divorce/  an  Ode  fur  dbe  Princesii 
Aana'a  birthday,  and  Bishop's  Ode  on  St.  Cecilia's 
DaT'  ^  In  1699  be  ioined  with  Jeraniah  Clark 
and  Richard  Leveridge  in  fumliihing  the  music 
for  Motteiix's  opera  'The  Island  Prinoest.' and 
also  set  Addison's  second  Ode  on  St.  Cecilia's 
Day  for  OxfbitL  In  1700  ho  aet  Oldnixoo's 
opt-ra  'Tlio  Orove,'  and  gained  the  third  of 
the  four  prises  given  for  the  composition  of  Con- 
grava'a  masque  *Tha  Judgment  of  Paris,'  the 
othrrs  bein^  awarded  to  John  Weldnn,  .Tolin 
Ei^cles,  and  Godfrey  Finger.  In  1701  he  wrote 
the  instrumental  music  fur  Catherine  Trotter's 
tragedy  *  The  Unhappy  Penitent.'  and  in  1 70a 
that  ror  Farqnhar's  comedy  'The  Inconstant.' 
In  1707  he  composed  an  ()de  for  St  Cecili;»'B 
Day,  which  was  performed  at  St.  Mary  Uall, 
Oxmd.  In  I7>3  ha  was  appointed  organiHt 
of  St.  Andraw,  Holbom.  but  waa  di.-placed  in 
Feb.  f7i7.  He  pubH-hed  'The  Psalmfrs  s«t 
full  for  the  Or|jpiu  or  Harpsicord,  as  they  are 
plaid  in  Churcliea  Bn<l  Chappels  in  the  manor 
^ven  out,  aUu  with  their  Interludes  of  great 
Variety  * ;  a  very  singular  illustration  of  the 
niaanar  ia  which  motrical  pa^ma  ware  then  per- 
fccmed.  Six  anthems  by  him  arc  in  the  dioir 
booka  of  Magdabm  OoUsg«i»  and  agnfi  ia  *Tfce 

t  ans      Man*  m  «m  «f  *•  < 
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Banquet  of  Musiek,*  1689;  'Tlieflanriis  Muxicus* 
and  '  DelicisB  Miiiia».'  1696  ;  and  '  Thesaunut 
MnrieaBb*  oiroa  1750.  Ho  composed  '  A  I«anaii« 
tati  m  for  the  Death  of  Mr.  Henry  Puroell.* 
written  by  Tate,  the  words  of  which  are  prelijtod 
to  the  *Orphaaa  Britannicua.'  Ho  was  also 
author  of  some  9onata»«  f(  r  flute  and  bass  and 
violin  and  basa.  lie  die<i  iu  171 8.  He  waa  hcJd 
in  great  repute  in  hin  day  aa  a  punster. 

7.  SLathkrine.  daughter  of  fiauy  Faroall  tha 
older,  was  baptized  in  Wostminster  Abbey, 
March   13,   i^fjj      S'Le  marrieil  in  June 

the  Kev.  William  Sale,  of  Shddwich,  Kent,  and 
waa  her  motimr'a  adadnlatnlriz.  Sept.  7, 1690. 

8.  Trom  A brother  to  Henry  Pure.  11  the  el  ffer, 
was  appomted  Gentleman  of  the  Chapel  Royal  in 
1660.  In  1 66 1  he  waa  lay  vicar  of  Westminafeer 
Abbey  and  copyift.  On  Aug.  8,  i66j,  he  was 
appointed,  jointly  with  Pelham  Humfrey,  Com- 
poser in  Oidinanr  for  the  Violins  to  His  Majesty, 
and  on  Nor.  29  roilowing*  *  Muaidanin  Ordlnaiy 
Ibr  the  Lnte  and  'Vbioe  fn  the  Toom  of  Homy 
Lawes,  ill  I  eaaed.'  In  1672  he  waa,  with  Hum- 
frey, ntade  Master  of  the  King's  Band  of  Mutio. 
He  died  July  31.  and  waa  bimad  iathadoiataia 
of  WeBtrnin«ter  Ablnsy,  Aug.  a,  1683.    He  had 

Srubably  been  long  before  in  ill-htmlth,  as  00 
lay  15,  1681,  he  granted  a  power  of  attcmej 
to  his  son  Matthew  to  receive  hia  aalary  as 
Gentleman  of  the  Chapel  Itoyal.  He  wa.s  the 
composer  of  the  waU-kaowa  fiozial  Cliant  and 
other  chants.*  [W.H.H.] 

PURCELL  CLUB,  THK,  wa.<»  constituted  at  a 
meeting  held  in  .Xiigust  1836:  the  first  mcmbcra 
were  Mesws.  Turle  (conductor),  King.  Bellamy. 
FiUwHIiam.  J.  W.  Hobbe.  and  E.  Hawkins 
(Bfcoretarv).  The  club  was  limited  to  twenty  pro- 
fessional and  twenty  non-professional  members, 
who  vM  twice  a  year ;  on  the  leoond  Thmvday 
in  February,  when  they  din>  il  tog'-ther,  an  l  n 
the  laxt  Thursday  in  July,  w  hen  they  assembled 
in  Weatminster  Abliey.  at  the  inorninf  aervioa, 
by  permisidon  of  the  Dean,  for  the  purpose  of 
assisting  in  such  Punell  music  na  niij^dit  be 
aelected  for  the  occasion.  On  the  evening  of  the 
same  day  tlio  meuibeva  again  met  to  perform 
•eentar  mosie  eompoeed  by  Pnrcell ;  the  soprano 
parts  were  sung  I'V  tlie  chop  -ter  lioy  from  -I 
minster  Abbey,  the  Chapel  iioyal,  and  St.  Paul's 
Cathedra),  but  ladiea  wera  adwiitod  amoogat  tba 
audience. 

Oa  Feb.  37,  i  ft 4 3,  a  special  meeting  was  held, 
when  Professor  Taylor  waa elected  Preaident,aad 
the  dates  of  meeting  were  chanjrctl  to  .Tan.  30 
and  the  first  Thursday  in  Jidv.  Interesting 
perfonnniiees  of  many  of  Puroetl's  works  were 
given  year  by  ye:ir.  and  a  book  of  Words  of  104 
pages  was  privately  |iHnted  far  the  nsa  of  too 
uieinUera,  under  the  editorship  of  Professor 
Taylor.  Hie  Club  was  di»Bolved  in  1863,  and 
tho  ^nabla  Ufanty,  whidi  had  been  aequiied 

1 1  am  IndfbtHl  to  Colon«l  ClMMtr'i  W««UBtn*l«r  Abtwr  BaflfMn 

for  much  of  th»  tmuillj  hUtwry  fwfit»lmw1  fi?  ih*  it»o\«  »nl<-i»  luii) 

1  cImII}  •v«1I   myteir  ot  Ihlt  o|<|a>rtuiih;  uf  k<  kixjn  i  ;  i.  mr 

oUlfUluas  to  (hst  K<nt  MiAii  tor  lh«  »rry  klod  uid  r«ulj  ouxiutt 
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by  gift  and  parchsM,  waa  depoated  al  West* 
BUbfter  Abbny,  under  ihv  j^'uardianrihip  of  the 
mnaikto  <tf  Wettmiatter  Abb«y  and  St.  Paul's 
CMlwdrmL  [W.H.O.] 

PURCELL  OOMMEMOBATION.  THE, 
wm  held  on  Jan.  30^  1858,  to  celebrate  the 
Weaptenary  of  Purcell'a  birth :  the  members  of 
lite  Purcell  Club  snd  a  large  number  of  pro- 
fessMB  of  mosic  and  of  eminent  amateurs,  anxious 
to  do  boBOiir  to  the  greatest  of  English  musi- 
craJis  assembled  in  the  evening  at  the  Albion 
T^vera.  AldttrsgHte  Street,  London,  when,  after 
a  baoaaei.  a  selection  of  Purcell  musie  «M  per- 
fmiea.  and  •ome  inttrestinsf  addresses  were 
given  hj  Profii^sor  Taylor,  who  presided.  The 
programme  consisted  entirely  of  music  composed 
\j  Pnroell,  and  was  as  follows : — G^racc^  '  Gloria 
Psiari*:  antliMM  'O  gire  thanks,'  'O  God,  thuu 
ha^t  cast  as  out,' '  0  n'lng  unto  the  Lord  * ;  »ong  and 
choma, '  Gelebtate  this  festival';  a  selection  from 
*IBQg  Arthur*;  caatota,  'Cupid  the  slyest  rogue 
afive*;  song,  *  Let  the  dreadful  enginea ' ;  chonis, 
'Soul  of  the  world,  inspii^  by  thee.'  [W.U.C.J 

PURCELL  SOCIETY,  THE.  Founded  Feb. 
31, 1 8  76. 'for  the  purpose* — in  the  words  of  the  pro- 
spectus— '  of  doing  justice  to  the  msmorv  of  Henry 
Fovoell,  firstly  by  the  pabHeattoa  of  ms  woAa, 
mcjfit  of  which  cxit-l  unly  in  ^fS,,  nnd  secondly, 
by  meeting  fur  the  isLudy  and  pcrfonzianoe  of  hia 
VBiioos  compositions.'  The  'Permanent  Com- 
mitUw'  consn.qls  of  the  Ivev.  Sir  F.  A.  G.  OiiReley, 
liart. ;  G.  A.  iUacfarren;  Sir  Herbert  S.  Uakeley; 
Sir  John  G0S8 ;  Sir  George  Elvey;  Joseph  Barnby ; 
J<ma^  Bennett ;  J.  F.  Bridge  ;  W.  ChappeU  ; 
W.  H.  Cnmmings;  J.  W.  Davison;  E.  J.  Hop- 
kins ;  John  Hullah ;  Henry  Leslie;  A.  H. 
littletooy  Mom.  ^^eeretafy;  Walter  Jklaofiunren ; 
JnUan  Msnhall;  B.  Front;  E.  F.  Rimbault; 
TTtnn?  Smart;  JohnSlaint  r,  T'liV.  J  Troutbeck; 

James  Turlc  The  prospectus,  isnued  May  1 6, 

1876,  contains  aliai  ofOdes  and  Wdonaa  Songs 
'  and  of  Operas  and  T>ramns  ( ^5^,  Purcell ; 
and  an  announcement  that  the  lubt  works  pub- 
lidiod  «onld  be  the  Yorkshire  Feast  Song,  and 
tha  toMova  in  '  Timon  of  Athens,'  both  in  full 
aoora.  The  Yorkshire  Peast  Song  was  issued  on 
Oct.  14,  1878,  edited,  with  a  preface,  by  Mr. 
GBnuning^  and  beautif  ally  engraved  and  minted. 
•TImmiof  Aai«iiii,'edltodVth»I(«^.8irF.  A.G. 
Ou.->:'lpy,  with  a  prefarc  I  v  Mr.  J  iliiui  Marshall, 
ia  now  due.  The  subacription  to  the  Society  is 
Sis.  a  year  for  the  publioatioM^  and  tog.  6fl. 
aartra  for  the  music  meetings.  [G.] 

PUBFLUra  (I^.ponr^),  The  oniamental 
twrdcrwitb  wbldi  iha  baoka  and  bellies  of  stringed 

in-truments  are  usually  finished.  It  is  the  only 
remnant  of  the  elaborate  decoration  wiUi  which 
alringed  Inatnuuantt  ««•  aa«i«atly  oovsMd.  It 

nBu.il1y  i^nsidtA  of  a  slip  of  maple  or  sycamore 
glue<i  t>etwcen  two  slips  of  ebony.  Some  makers 
vaed  whalebone,  as  more  pliable.  A  groove  is 
carefully  cut  all  round  the  edges  for  its  insertion, 
and  the  purfling  is  then  let  in.  Next  to  cutting 
the  scroll  this  is  the  most  difficult  operation  in 
fiddle-making,  a*  tha  potflia^  imvariably  bcaaka 


to  pieces  In  tli«  liands  of  the  unskilled  Workman. 
The  secret  consists  in  getting  it  well  bent  to  the 
required  shapa  be£oire  letting  it  into  the  groof*. 
In  tiia  worin  of  tbe  best  makers  the  pmOiBK 

:a  holi,  even,  Bolid,  prrfrcUy  f]Liahe<l,  and 
accurately  joined  in  the  angles.  The  prince  of 
purflers  was  Stradivari  us.  Many  cm  inalni« 
menta  h&vp  a  painted  border  instead  of  structural 
purlling;  and  modem  fiddles  of  the  commonest 
class  have  often  only  a  double  line  in  ii^  or 
paint  round  the  edges.  Only  a  single  strip  of 
purfling  is  usually  employed ;  but  double  pur- 
fling, which  in  general  injures  the  tone  without 
improving  the  looks  of  an  instramant»  ia  oftsn 
feuid;  wd  faMtramanto  may  be  seen  wilb  » 

second  row  of  purfling  by  a  diffi;:i  i:iit  Ijaiifl.  Tln' 
puifling  ia  not  merely  ornamental,  as  the  groove 
proteoto  the  body  of  the  violin  by  checking  tno' 
tures  proceedin)^'  fmm  the  edge  In  ornamental 
instruments  the  purtiing  is  sometimes  inlaid  with 
BM«k«afp«id.  [B.J.P.3 

PURITANI  DI  PrOZTA.L  Opera  in  2  tuts; 
words  by  Count  Pepoli,  music  by  Beilini.  Written 
for  Grisi,  Rubini,  Tamburini,  and  Lablache^  and 
produced  at  the  Thrfitre  Ttalien,  Paris,  Jan  35, 
i8jc.  In  London,  at  the  King's  Theatre,  ati  'I 
Puitaol  ad  I  OMaUmi,'  Maj  ai.  1835.  [G.] 

PURITAN'S  DAUGHTER, THE.  'Agrand 
romantic  drama '  in  5  acta ;  wt  rdBby  J.V.  Bndg^ 
man,  music  by  Balfe.  i'ruduaed  at  the  Ea^uh 
Opera  House,  Covent  GardeSt  liOndaa,  Nov.  30, 

1 86 1  (Pyne  and  Harrison).  [G.] 

PUTZLL  « Prince  FitsUPntaU' was  Beatbo- 
▼en's  nickname  for  his  friend  Prinoa  LuiUiowits. 
See  Thayer's  Beethoven,  iiL  339.  [G.] 

PYE,  Knunr  Jomr,  well  Imown  b  London 

nuisical  circles  ;  the  son  of  a  merchant;  was 
t)orn  at  Exeter,  Feb.  9,  181 3.  His  musical  ten- 
dencies showed  themselves  early.  He  entered 
the  Royn.1  Academy  of  T^fusic,  London,  in  Feb. 
1833,  ixuiiiediately  alter  its  foundation,  nrtd  took 
the  first  pianolblto  lesson  ever  given  within  its 
walls.  This  was  under  (Spriani  I'ott'-r.  He 
also  studied  harmony,  cotmterpoint,  and  compo- 
sition there,  under  Dr.  Crotch,  the  Principal,  and 
remained  a  pupil  till  1839.  Ue  then  returned 
to  Cmter,  andfbr  aoma  years  enjoyed  oonrider- 
able  local  feme  in  the  south-west  of  England. 
In  1854  he  gained  the  Gre^ham  mednl  for  Ids 
full  anthem  '  Turn  Thee  again.  O  Lord  *  (No- 
vtlloX  \s-liich  with  other  ai-.thems  rf  li'.-s  art-  in 
uao  iu  the  CuthciiriiiH.  In  1843  ho  took  the 
degree  of  Mus.  Bsc.  at  Oxford.  Soon  after  this 
he  came  to  London,  and  thot^h  forsaking  tha 
profession  of  music  fbr  business,  retained  his 
connexion  with  the  art  by  joining  the  direction 
of  the  R.A.M.  where  h«  sncoeeded  Sir  6.  Clerk 
as  tthainnaii  of  fha  eonuiiittaa  of  management 
(1864-67).  He  is  also  a  member  of  the  Execu- 
tive and  Finance  Committees  of  the  Royal  and 
National  College  of  Music  (President  H.R.H.  tha 
Prince  (if  Wales).  Hia  publi-hed  works,  besides 
those  mentjuued,  comprise  '  Stray  Leaves,'  I  a  nos. 
(Lambom  Cockft  Co.),  4  Full  Anthems  (Novello), 
^SbortFoU  AiiUMma(DobX  Soi^dtoi  ^G.] 
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PVNE,  LODIBA  Fajtvt,  daogfaier  of  Oeorg* 
P3rne  (alto  nnger,  born  1790,  died  March  15, 

1877),  and  niece  of  J,un<  «  Kcndrick  Pyne  (tenor 
litiger,  died  Sept.  23, 18^7).  wm  bom  in  x833- 
Afe  ft  very  early  age  abe  itii&d  nnging  uadar  Sir 

George  Smart,  and  about  1842  ap|  i«  ar«d  in  public 
with  her  older  aUter,  Susan  (^aiterwards  Mrs. 
Galton),  with  ^reafe  snooeaa.  In  1847  the  sisters 
p-erfiirmci:!  in  Parifl.  In  Aij^.  1849  Louiaa  made 
her  iLrat  appearance  on  Ike  stage  at  iioulugne  aa 
Aminain  *Lft  Soonambula.'  On  Oct.  i  foUo^V' 
lag  abft  eonnamoad  mi  aagifaniMit  at  the 
Pn&eeM^t  Theatre  aa  ZerVna,  va  aa  Engliali  ver- 
fiioii  isf  'Don  Juan.'  TiL-r  first  r>rii.final  part  wag 
¥$miY  in  Macfarren's  '  Chari«a  the  Second,'  pco- 
dttoed  Oct.  37,  1 849.  On  tfaidi  1B50  abe  eaoff 
at  %h.p.  Phnijariuoiuc  ;  was  engaged  the  snmc  vrar 
at  Livcrpoui,  and  in  1851  at  the  Uayinarket. 
On  Aug.  14,  1 85 1,  she  performed  the  Queen 
of  Night  in  'II  Flauto  Magico'  at  the  Koyal 
Italian  Opera.   She  aLiu  eaog  in  oratorioa  and 


at  oonoarta.  In  Aug.  1854  embarked  for 
America  in  company  with  her  sister  Susan,  W. 

Harrison,  and  Horratii.  She  performeii  in  the 
principal  cities  of  the  United  States  {or  three 
years,  being  raeeiTed  mr&rjwhtm  willl  the 
greatest  favcrir.  On  her  return  to  England  she, 
in  partnership  with  Marrieun,  formed  a  company 
for  the  performance  of  Eni^tah  operas,  which 
thev  cfnve  fin-t  at  tho  Lvrpdm  and  aftcrwr^rtlg 
at  Drury  Lane  and  C^jit-iiL  (jiardeu  Theatxea, 
until  1 86 a,  when  the  partnership  was  dissolved. 
[See  Habbjson,  Williah, toL  i,  p.  69361.  Misa 
Pyne  stibaequciitly  appeMed  at  ner  Majesty** 
Theatre.  In  1868  she  waa  married  to  Mr.  Frank 
Bodda,  the  baritone  singer.  She  has  now  retired 
from  publio  Vh,  and  derotaa  henelfto  tcaeWiig. 
Ilnr  voice  was  a  soprano  of  beautiful  quality 
and  great  compass  and  flexibility;  she  sang 
with  great  taste  and  jud^ent^  end  excelled 
in  the  florid  atjleb  of  wbUA  aho  was  a  perfect 
i  mistrttSB.  [VV.II.H.] 


PAPPENHEIM,  Eho^Emib,  a  soprano  singer 
who  excited  some  attention  in  London  for  a 
ooople  of  yean.  She  ia  an  Austrian  by  birth, 
■iidwaa  fini  beard  of  at  Mamdieiitt,  «ad  tiien  at 
Hamburg,  where  she  was  one  of  the  opern.  ;r  iipe 
in  1H73-75.  and  in  74  gave  tsome  '  Gatitspiele  * 
at  Kroll's  Theatre,  Benin,  with  great  aooeoes, 
enp'  -'inllv  Le-inora  (Fidelio).  Shn  rtr-Tt  v,-«nt 
to  America  as  a  member  of  a  German  company 
under  Wachtel,  and  ranainad  there  till  1 8  7  8,  when 
on  June  15  she  made  a  suooe^ul  d^ut  in  London, 
at  Her  Majesty's  Theatre,  as  Valentine  In  'The 
Huguenota.*  Sin  H  IluweJ  this  with  a  perform- 
ance of  Leonora  in  '  Fidelio/  and  also  a|>peared 
In  the  lUlowiiig  seasons  aa  BoBOft  Aaoft,  the 
Countess  (Fi/aniy  Lennf  ra  (Trovatore),  Alda, 
Beiaa.  Agati)A,  and  Lisa  (Lohengrin).  Though 
BOt  endowed  with  a  voice  of  remarkable  quality 
or  compass,  Madame  Pappenheim  is  thoroughly 

food  and  careful  both  ah  a  singer  and  an  actress, 
ler  parts  are  always  studied  with  care  and  con« 
soientioosiMaB^  and  aha  la  oa|iabil«  of  oonaiderable 
dmnfttie  teteiMity.  She  ia  now  ft  meniber  of  die 
German  Theatre  at  Pesth.  [A.C.] 

PISGHEK,  JoBANir  Baptist,  a  fine  baritone 
singer,  born  Oct.  14,  1814,  at  Melnick  in  Bo- 
hemia, [lis  il i  lujt  on  the  boards  at  the  age 
of  31.  In  i8jL4  be  was  appointed  Court-singer  to 
the  BSag  of  WmrlMttbetg  at  Stottgart.  an  appoint- 
ment which  he  retained  until  l  is  r.  tirr n.ent 
July  I,  1863.  He  entered  on  his  duties  May  1, 
Z844.  At  a  later  date  he  was  abo  made  '  Kam- 
meraiinger.'  PiBchek  trarrllrd  a  pr<?at  dral,  rin  l 
was  known  and  liked  in  ail  the  priacipal  lowns 
of  North  and  South  Germany,  eapedally  at 
Frankfort,  wbeto  we  find  him  singiqg,  both  on 
tbe  stage  in  •  Tariety  of  parts,  ancTm  concerta, 
}•  af.er  year  from  1S40  t^j  1848.  In  England 
he  was  a  very  great  favourite  for  several  years. 
He  nftdft  hit  luit  appearaaoe  here  en  May  i, 
t845,«kfteaM«tofMadaiM^    -  '   -  ' 


sang  at  the  Philharmonio  <m  the  following  Mon- 
day and  thrice  besides  during  the  sea^ou  there. 
He  reappeared  in  this  country  in  1846^  47,  and 
49,  and  maintained  his  popaborlty  in  the  oouoeH* 
room,  and  in  oratorio,  singing  in  49  the  {>art  of 
Elijah  at  the  Birmingham  festival  with  great 
eneify,  p— rion,  and  effect.  On  the  stage  of  the 
German  opera  at  Drury  Lan^  during  the  same 
^ear  his  l>on  Juan  wau  not  so  succestiful,  his  act- 
ing being  thought  exaggerated.  He  was  heard 
aMinin  1853  at  the  N>  w  PIdlharmonieOonoerta. 
He  died  at  StQtt;4urt,  Fah.  16,  1873. 

In  voice,  enunciation,  feeling,  and  stylo,  Pischek 
waafirst-rate.  Uis  repertoire  was  lazge, embracing 
operas  and  pieces  of  Glndc,  Mentt,  MAd,  Bee- 
thoven, Spohr,  Weber.  Donizetti,  Harold,  Lach- 
net,  Kreutser,  Liudpaintner.  In  his  latter  days 
one  of  his  most  favourite  parts  was  Hassan  in 
Benedict's  *Der  Alte  vom  Berge'  (CruB-nders) ; 
oUiers  were  Hans  Heilixtg,  Asliton  (Lucia),  and 
the  Jiiger,  in  the  'Nachtlaffer  von  Granada.'  He 
alao  aang  Mendoteoha'a  Itfljfth,  M  already  men- 
tkoid.  Aa  an  ftetor  he  was  prone  to  exaggera- 
tioo.  But  it  wan  in  hin  ballads,  especially  in 
Uadpftintner's  'Standard-bearer,'  that  he  carried 
away  his  audience.  Hfa  taite^  aa  in  Beethoven'a 
'  A'li  laide,'  was  by  no  means  uniformly  pure,  but 
the  charm  of  his  voice  and  style  always  brought 
down  the  home.  His  voioe  wae  •  fine  rich  bass, 
with  a  very  pure  &lsetto  of  3  or  4  notes,  which  he 
managed  exquisitely.  He  does  not  seem  to  have 
attempted  any  of  the  songM  of  Schubert,  Schu- 
mann, or  MendelMohn,  which  an  now  10  well 
known.  [A.C.] 

POHLENZ,  Chrtstiar  Auodst,  bom  July  3, 
1790^  at  Saftlgftst  in  Lower  Lusatia.  In  iSig 
we  find  hfm  w^  established  in  Lei{>/jg^  as  a 

din^'i[i^'-in;ustL-r,  a  conductor  of  concerts,  i.r.,'ani.Ht, 

director  of  the  Singakademie  and  the  Musik- 
▼enin,  ete.  At  tfie  end  of  183.A  he  realgned  the 
peat  of  Omdaetor  of  the  Oowandhftua  iiiMripl 
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concerts,  which  lie  :ipy>i-:irvi  to  hnvr  !i>'ld  for  Tilne  I 
year<<.  and  in  which  he  was  KucceeUeil  In  Men- 
deI»M»hn  in  the  following  October.    After  the 
dcAth  of  Weinlig,  on      ir  h  (S,  1842.  and  before 
tbe  Appointment  of  HHuptmunn  latijr  m  Ciiev&ino  | 
jeur.  I'ohleni  filled  the  office  of  Cantor  at  the  ! 
SL  ThomM'a  School.  Indeed,  in  the  then  state  of  j 
anitio  at  lidpzig,  he  teems  to  have  been  a  person  I 
cf  cont^idenxtion,  which  is  cfinfirmed  by  the  fiict 
9f  MeodBlnoha's  lurisg  choiea  him  m  teaober  of ' 


gin  jinff  in  the  new  Conaervatorium  there,  in  the 
prospectus  of  which  bis  name  appears,  in  the  Allg. 
MintkaliMdie  Zeituni;  of  Jan.  18,  1843.   He  was 

not  however  destinoi  to  takf  jiart  in  thnt  good 
work,  for  he  died  of  apoplexy  at  Leipzig  un 
March  9,  1843,  jut  three  weeks  before  the  oper- 
ations wert'  hcsf^un.  He  puMishwl  Polonaiiea  for 
the PF..  but  his  best  worku  are  part  songs  for  eijual 
voices,  of  which  one  or  two  good  specimens  are 
in  OBTHiOfl.  [8ee  toI.  ii  p.  6f  [6.] 


Q. 


QUADRILLE  (GemuA  Ccntretam),  » 
dance  executed  by  an  equal  number  of 
coupler-  !r;iv.n  up  in  a  square.  The  name 
(which  ia  derived  from  the  Iteliaii  tjuadra)  was 
flriglMlIf  not  tolely  applied  to  danoM,  bat  waa 
oked  to  denote  a  small  company  or  squadron  of 
bonemen.  fnm  3  to  15  in  number,  magnifioenUy 
■KNxntad  and  aapailMned  to  take  part  in  a 
tournament  or  carroii'^c!.  The  name  was  next 
given  to  4,  6,  8,  or  I J  UaucerH,  dressed  alike, 
who  danced  in  one  or  more  cotn]>aniefl  in  the 
daboiate  Ftmck  faallata*  of  tha  18U1  oantoiy. 
Tka  iatrodiMtion  of  *e(m«ndaaMa*  into  the 
hallnt,  which  first  took  place  in  the  5th  act  of 
Bouaseau's  'FStes  de  Polymate'  (1745).  and 
tta  consequent  popularity  of  theia  dancM, 
•re  the  origin  of  tho  lance  which,  at  first 
known  as  the  *  Quadriilo  de  Contredaunea '  wait 
•oca  abbreviated  into  'quadrille.*  The  quadrille 
w»s  settled  in  its  present  shape  at  the  l>egin- 
ning  of  the  19th  century,  and  it  has  undergone 
bat  little  change,  save  in  the  simplification 
of  its  al^ia.  it  waa  ywj  popular  in  Paris 
doriaf  tha  Oooaolate  and  torn  flnt  Empire,  and 
*fter  the  fall  of  Xapoleon  waa  brou-h;  to 
£ngland  by  Lady  Jersey,  who  in  1815  danced 
it  for  the  first  time  at  Almack's*  with  Lady 
narri'^t  Butler,  Lady  Busan  Ry  'o.  ^Ti»8  Mont* 
I'jmerv,  Count  St.  Aidegonde,  Mr.  Montgomery. 
Mr.  Monti^e,  and  Mr.  Slaadiah.  The  English 
took  it  up  with  the  same  eagemeis  which  they 
displayed  with  regard  to  the  polka  in  1845, 
*nd  the  cnric^itures  of  the  period  abtiund  with 
ftmosirig  iUustratiooa  of  tha  quadrille  nania.  It 
^>Mame  popular  la  Bertta  la  i8»i. 

The  quadrille  conulsta  of  five  distin;  t  larts, 
which  bear  the  name  of  the  '  sontmiaui>ett '  to 
*hieh  they  owe  their  ori^nn.  No.  j  is  'Le 
I^tatalon,'  the  nnme  r  f  '.rh<  >  h  la  dvived  from 
•long  which  began  as  fuUows: 

Le  pantalon 
D«  Mad«lon 
ITa  pas  d«  food, 

was  adapted  to  tha  daaoa.  Iha  mime 
•aarfite  of  33  ban  in  6^  tioMy  9  it  *L'£u<,' 
<M  aame  of  a  retj  difiScnlt  and  graoefol 

>Tf<«  ft.iM««i««  AflMMs»ssM,«S*M«talsft4tk«rtt 

mtr.'»i  •  wd  -        -  - 


I  'oontredanae'  popular  in  the  year  1800;  It  oon- 
'  idsts  of  31  bars  in  3-4  time.    No.  3  is  'La 

F  111  1(1 '  \  ;,2  bars  in  6-8  time)  which  dates  from 
I  the  year  1802.  For  No.  4  (32  ban  in  a«4  time) 
two  fl^rea  are  daaeed,  '  La  TMniie,*  named 

I  afler  tl.t  nlrbrated  dancer  Trenitz,  and  'La 
I  Pastourclie,'  perliaps  a  survival  of  the  old 
*  Pastorale.'  No.  5 — •  Finale' — consists  of  thiae 
part«,  repeated  four  times.  In  all  these  figures 
(except  the  Finale,  which  sometimes  cnils  with 
a  coda)  the  dance  begins  at  the  9th  bar  of  the 
music,  tha  fint  8  ban  being  repeated  at  tha  end 
by  way  of  oonohirfon.  The  mnme  of  quadrilka 
is  scan  i  ly  (  VI  r  iriifinal;  operatic  and  popular 
tunes  are  strung  together,  and  even  the  works 
of  the  great  ccunposers  are  sometimes  made  use 
of.*  The  quadrilleti  nf  M  it  nrrl  are  almost  the 
otdy  exception;  they  may  lay  claim  to  some 
recognition  aa  giioafal  odgiBal  musical  com- 
positions. [W.BS] 

QUANTITY.  The  duration  of  syllables,  and 
therefore  the  varieties  of  metrical  feat.  This  is 
fully  explaintxl  under  the  head  of  Metre.  [O.] 

QUAin'Z,  JOHAKN  JOACBIX.  celebrated  flute- 
player  and  eomposer,  bora,  aeeordinff  to  hia 

autobiogra[  )iv  in  Marpurg's  *  Boitr:Lf,'o  znr  Auf- 
nahme  a«r Musik,'  Jan.  30,  1697,  at  Qb^rticheden, 
a  village  between  G5ttingen  and  Milnden.  His 
father,  a  black.smith,  urged  him  on  hia  deatli  bed 
(1707)  to  follow  the  same  calling,  but,  in  his 
own  words, '  Providence,  who  disposes  all  for  the 
beat,  aooB  pointad  oat  a  diflerant  path  for  mj 
fhtura.'  Trom  tiie  age  of  8  ha  had  been  in  the 
habit  of  playing  tij  -  1  ■  il  l  -bass  with  his  elder 
brother  at  TiUaee  fetes,  and  Judging  from  this 
that  ha  had  a  talent  for  mnsic.  his  unele  Juatns 
Quantz,  St-nltmusikus  of  Mc-rseburg.  nff  rt-d  to 
bring  him  up  aa  a  musician.  He  went  t  1  -Murse- 
burg  in  August  1708,*  but  his  uncle  did  tu  t  long 
survive  his  &ther,  and  Quants  passed  under  the 
care  of  the  new  Stadtmusikns,  rleischhack,  who 
had  married  his  predecessor's  daughter.  For  the 
nest  5|  jean  ha  atodiad  rarioue  instnunanta. 


■  fOBMOfMri^^  „  ..^  ^ 

OQ  thmiM  ttom  RoMlnri  'SlUwl  Maur.'  wtitcb  mm 
•hortif  tfter  ihf>  «ppnnin««  of  th*t  work.  TtM  p1aHS«f  tllSMe*s4* 
ritles  men  iititUo]t<l  on  llio  pubUthirt  )««mtltc  IhS  SSHSt  ftMl 

wkteb  tte  autter  bad  obubMd  ths  ■•Ipdhs. 

♦  J 
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KiMMrett«r  being  )u»  iiiiat«  for  the  pianoforte. 
In  Deo.  1 71 3  he  wnaieleMedftom  his  apprentice- 
•lup,aDd  -^i*  ri  afterVM-casiie  aMittant, Hntt  Uj  Knoll, 
Stadtmusikua  of  liadebei^.  and  then  to  8ohaUe  of 
Pima  near  Dretdan.  Here  he  studied  VhnUi't 
violin-concertos,  and  made  the  acquaintance 
UeiiiG,  a  mimician  in  L^resdeo,  with  whom  he 
went  to  live  in  March  1716.  He  now  had 
opfMrtunibies  of  hearing  great  artiata,  tucfa  aa 
Pbendel,  Veracini,  Svlvioii  Wei«,  Richter  and 
r.ufT;Lrdiii,  the  flut-  player.  In  1717  he  went, 
during  Ida  throe  utontha*  leave,  to  Vienna,  and 
atndiad  oonnterpoint  In  Vbm  oetAva  with  Zerieaka, 
a  pupil  of  Fax.  Ir  1718  he  entered  th^^  rhr\p'l 
of  the  Kiug  uf  Poland,  which  oonaiatc'<i  of  i  2 
phjara,  and  waa  atationed  altematoly  in  War^ 
aaw  and  Dreaden.  Hia  salary  waa  150  thalen, 
with  free  quarters  in  Warsaw,  but  finding  no 
opportunity  of  diatinguiahing  himaelf  either 
on  the  oboe^  th*  inatruBMiil  liar  whieh  he  waa 
engaged,  or  fhe  Ttolin,  be  took  ap  tiie  Ante, 
ctinl;, in-  it  witli  TlufTiiMlin,  Tn  1733  he  went 
with  Wcisa  to  Prague,  and  the  two  played  in 
9naL*»  opera  '  Cnatanta  e  Fortecsa*  pemmied  in 
honour  of  the  coronation  of  Chnrlcs  VI.  Here 
alao  he  heard  Tartini.  In  1724  c^uauu  accum- 

K'ed  Count  l^^plMlW  to  Italy,  arriving  in 
!•  on  July  lip  and  going  at  once  for  leaaona 
in  cotmterpoint  to  Gaaparini,  whom  he  deacribea 
aa  a  '  givulnatured  and  honourable  man.'  In 
1725  he  went  on  to  Napka,  and  there  made  the 
enqnafafance  of  Bcariattl,  Haaae,  Maneltti,  Leo. 
Foo.  and  other  nuiKiciann  of  a  siuiilar  stamp. 
Iq  May  (726  w^e  tiud  htin  in  Kegt^o  and  Parma, 
whence  he  travelled  by  Milaii,  Toifa,  Geneva, 
and  Lyons  to  Prtri",  arrivinir  on  Auf^  15.  In 
Paris — where  his  name  waa  remcmbereti '  &h 
'Quouance' — he  remained  aeven  montha,  and 
oooapied  luiiuelf  with  oontiiviiig  improvementa 
in  the  flute,  the  uoet  importMit  being  the  ad- 
dition of  a  aeoond  key,  aa  described  by  hiinsolf 
in  hia  '  Versuch  einer  Anweisung  die  flute  zu 
apieleii,'  vcL  iU.  chap.  58  (Berlin,  1753).  He  waa 
at  length  recallc><i  to  Drctiden,  but  first  visited 
London  for  three  montiis.  He  arrived  there  on 
March  ao,  1737,  when  Handel  waa  at  tlm  very 
summit  of  his  operatic  career,  wiih  Faustina, 
Cuzzoni,  CsMtrucci,  Senesino,  Attilio,  and  TiMi  ia 
hia  train.  He  returned  to  Dreadcn  on  July  33, 
1737,  and  in  the  foUowiiw  March  le^mtecea  the 
chapel,  and  again  ^▼otea  himidf  to  the  flute. 
During  a  visit  to  Berlin  i:i  ly  2^  the  Crown  Prince, 
afterwardii  Frederic  the  Great,  waa  ao  charmed 
with  hia  playing,  that  he  deterndned  to  lean  the 
flute,  and  in  future  Quantz  went  twio*  a  ywr  to 
give  hint  ioatructiuQ.  In  1741  his  pupil,  having 
■QCOeeded  to  the  throne,  made  him  liberal  offers 
if  he  would  settle  in  Berlin,  which  he  did, 
remaining  till  hia  death  on  July  12,  1773.  He 
was  Kamintrmiisicus  and  court  compo»er,  with 
a  aalary  of  ^000  tbalen,  an  additional  pay- 
ment wt  each  oomporition,  and  too  dnoala  tat 
( .1  !i  flute  which  he  aupplietl.  His  chief  duties 
were  to  oondact  the  private  oonoerta  at  the 
Felaoe^  in  which  the  king  played  the  flute,  and 


to  oompoee  pieoee  for  hia  pmiL  He  left  in 
MS.  .^00  ooneartae  toe  one  aiid  iwo  flutes— of 

which  377  are  preserved  in  t!,t-  Nl--,u-  l\tliii^  at 
Pot«d:uu — and  300  other  pieces;  flute  soloe,  and 
docens  of  trios  and  quatuors,  of  which  37  at* 
to  }>e  found  at  Prpsr!f  n.  His  printed  worlca  are 
three — '  Sei  iSunata'  dedicated  to  Auguatua  III. 
of  Poland,  Dresden.  1734;  'Sei  duetti,*  Berlin, 
1759;  *  method  for  the  flute— '  Versuch  einer 
Anweisung  die  FIdte  Urayewftre  in  apielen  *  dedi- 
cated Frederick  'Kbnige  *»  Pr  . h-  m n.'  lit-rlin. 
1753,  4to.  with  34  oopper-platea.  Thia  paased 
thrw^  thm(orfbar)GennaB  eiKtioiia^  and  waa 
n!?n  publi-hi->'i  in  Fr-_-r;ch  and  Dutch,  He  left 
alnu  u,  ttcrciiata,  a  ftiw  songs,  mu^ic  to  23  of 
Gellcrt's  hyuinti,  '  Neue  Kirchenmelodien.'  eta. 
(Berlin,  1760),  and  an  autobiography  (in  Biar- 
purg'a  Beitragen).  Thrtc  of  the  Melodien  are 
given  by  von  Winterfeld,  '  Evang.  Kircheng.'  iiL 
373.  Beaidce  the  key  which  he  added  to  the 
flute,  he  inTented  the  sliding  top  for  tuning  the 
instruuieut.  Hia  playing,  which  .vx-;  huum  j.\lly 
correct  for  the  imperiect  iuatrunienta  of  the  day^ 
delighted  not  only  Frederic,  but  Marpurg,  a  more 
faistidioiia  critic.  He  married,  n  <t  h.ippily,  in 
1737;  ^**y  oircuiubtaucvB  and  gener- 

ally re«Dected  at  Potsdam.  July  is,  1773. 

AU  detaili  iwaidiug  him  may  be  found  in 
*  Leben  md  Werfcen,*  eto..  by  hia  grandson  Albert 
Qoanti  (Beriin»  1877).  (7.0.] 

QUARLES,  Chablis,  Mua.  Bac.,  graduated 
at  Cambridg©  in  1698.  He  waa  orgaoiat  of 
Trinity  CoUejre,  Cambridge.  He  was  l^ipoiated 
onjaniiit  of  York  Minater,  June  30,  1733;  and 
died  early  in  1737.  'A  Leason '  for  the  barp- 
vichord  by  him  was  printed  byGoodinon  aix>ut 
1788.  [W.H.H.] 

QUARTERLY  MUSICAL  MAGAZINE 
AND  REVIEW,  conducted  by  R.  M.  BaooH  of 
Norwich.  [See  vol.  i.  288a ;  vol.  H.  427a.]  [G.] 

QUARTET  (Fr.  Quatuor ;  ItaL  (^uarUUo),  A. 
compoaition  lor  four  aolo  iaetnimentB  er  ▼eloeo. 

I.  With  regard  to  inntruraental  qu.irtets  the 
favourite  combination  has  naturally  hma  always 
that  of  3  violins,  viola,  and  cello,  the  chief  lepra' 
sentativessincethedaysof  Monteverde  of  soprano, 
alto,  tenor,  and  bass,  in  the  orchestra :  in  fact, 
when  '  quartet '  only  in  spoken  of,  the  *  string 
quartet*  ia  generally  undentuod ;  any  other  com- 
bination being  mora  fully  partienlariaed ;  and  it 

to  thr  string  quartet  wo  will  turn  our  prj.cij  al 
attention.  Tho  origin  of  the  quartet  was  iho 
invantifltt  of  fhor-part  harmony,  hat  it  wm  laag 
before  a  composition  ff»r  four  instruments  came 
to  be  regarded  &a  a  diattnct  and  worthy  means 
for  the  expression  of  muaioaJL  idi-iu).  Even  the 
prolific  J. S.  Bach  doea  not  appear  to  have  favoured 
thia  combination,  though  be  wrote  trios  in  plenty. 
With  the  symphony  was  Ixirn  the  string i^iiartetaa 
we  mow  understand  it — the  symphony  in  minia- 
tura;  and  both  wera  horn  of  tne  aune  father* 
H.iydn.  Although  34  bars  ctjij  ri  1  a'l  the  first 
part  of  the  finst  movement  of  Haydn's  ist  Quartet^ 
we  see  there  the  embryo  which  Beethoven  de* 
ratoped  to  eueh  gigantic  proportlaMb 
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Prato   (li»t  «ubj«»ot.) 


the  famous  opening  of  No  6,  which  will  always 
:  flound  hanh  from  the  falae  relations  in  the  2nd 
•iid4Ui  ban. 


These  first  quartets  of  Haydn  seem  to  ua 
sidly  feeble  in  the  pwesnt  day;  there  is  not 

enoufjh  flesh  to  cover  the  skeleton,  and  the  joints 
are  terribly  awkward ;  but  there  ia  the  unmis- 
tatsaMe  infimt  qoartet,  and  certainly  not  more 
darasy  and  unpromifling  than  the  human  infant. 
The  due  proportions  are  all  there  too — in  £bct, 
tbwa  are  5  movements  instead  of  4,  Haydn 
uraally  writing  two  minaets  to  these  early 
works.  In  the  course  of  his  long  life  and  in- 
cewant  practice  in  symphonic  composition,  Haydn 
made  vast  progresi^  so  that  the  later  quartets 
(op.  71,  etc.)  begin  to  Aow,  in  the  lower  parts, 
■OQeof  the  Inildness  which  ha<l  before  lieen  only 
allowed  to  the  ist  violin.  83  ouartets  of  Hi^dn 
areeatalogrued  and  printed,  while  of  the  93  or  his 
contemporary  Boccbf  rini,  scarcely  one  stirvives. 

Jll(»art,  with  his  splendid  genius  for  p«)ly- 
fhonyas  well  as  melody,  at  once  opened  up  a 
new  world.  In  the  set  of  6  dedicated  to  Haydn 
ws  notice,  besiiles  the  development  in  form,  the 
development  of  the  idea,  which  it  has  only  been 
^ven  to  Beethoven  fully  to  canty  out— the  mak- 
ng  each  part  of  equal  interest  and  importance. 
Tlieoretically,  in  a  perfect  qimrtct,  whether  vr»cal 
or  instrumental,  there  should  be  no  'principal 
psil*  Tite  rix  quartets  just  spoken  or  were  so 
fu'in  advance  nf  their  time,  as  to  be  considered 
OQ  all  sides  as  '  hideous  stuff.'  In  our  time  we 
ladlitaa  fhatiiatartliiviathn,  omfi  peAapa 
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Mozart's  26  quartets  aU  live,  the  6  dedicated 
to  Haydn,  and  ue  last  3  compoeed  fat  the  Kin; 

of  Prussia,  brin^'  iinmort.il. 

Thoee  wriurn  whose  quartets  were  simply  the 
echo  of  Mozart's — such  as  Romberg,  Onahv* 
Ries.  and  Feaca — made  no  advaooe  in  the  treat 
ment  of  the  four  instruments. 

It  ia  not  our  province  here  to  ^i^k  of  the 
growth  of  the  qrmphonio  form  as  exhibited  in  the 
string  quartet,  this  subject  having  been  already 
discu88c<l  under  Form,  but  rather  to  notice  the 
extraordinaiy  development  of  the  art  of  part- 
writing,  and  the  manner  in  wUeh  the  most  el»- 
borate  coiiipositions  have  been  constructed  with 
such  apparently  inadequate  materials.  In  these 
points  the  ouartets  of  Beethoven  so  hr  ecUpae 
all  othei-8  that  we  might  conHnc  our  attention 
exclusively  to  them.  In  the  very  hrst  (op.  18, 
No.  x)  the  piuaaa 


of  the  ist  movement  is  delivered  so  impartially 
to  each  of  the  four  players,  aa  though  to  see  wliat 
each  can  make  of  it,  that  we  feel  them  to  be  on 
an  equality  never  before  attained  to.  If  the  ist 
violin  lias  fine  naming  passages,  those  of  the  and 
violin  and  viola  are  not  a  whit  inferior.  Does 
the  1st  violin  sing  a  celestial  adagio,  the  cello  is 
not  put  off  with  mere  bass  noten  to  mark  the 
time.  AU  four  participate  equally  in  the  merri- 
ment of  tlie  acherao  aim  the  daah  of  the  finale. 
This  much  strikes  one  in  the  earlier  quartets, 
but  later,  when  such  writing  as  the  following— 
selected  at  random — is  fkequent, 


wo  find  that  we  ;\re  no  longer  listening  to  four 
voices  disposed  ao  as  to  sound  together  harmo- 
nioulj,  Milhal  we  anT 
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Um  fikiat  paooil  iketoh,  of  worki  for  whoM  actual 
pNMMtanoa  dw  acwt  pcrCMl  MrtUy  oidiMtrft 

would  be  too  intolembly  OOMM.  The  poflt- 
humous  quarteta  are  hardly  to  be  regardeid  aa 
pieces  written  for  violins,  but  we  are  rather  forced 
to  imagine  that  in  despair  of  finding  coloun  deli- 
cate and  true  enough  the  Mtist  hai  preferred  to 
leave  Iuh  coQoeptions  as  charcoal  skelchet.  ThxA 
fiuioy  is  bonw  oat  when  we  note  how  lacge  a  com- 
ftm  the  feor  parti  we  oooilHitij  mads  to  eorer, 
a  space  of  nearly  five  octavet  Bometimes  bein^j 
dashed  over,  with  little  care  for  the  pocmees  and 
■amtdrinsas  of  tone  thus  prodnoed. 

The  l6  quartets  of  Beethoven  are  all  con- 
stantly before  the  musical  public,  the  \mt  four 
Mtanlly  less  fireauently  thjm  the  others. 

Thin  ia  m  wiott  oontnwt  between  these  stu- 
pendoiN  woflci  of  gsnSns  and  the  polislied  and 
thoroughly  legitimate  workmansLip  of  Schubert's 
quartets.  Here  we  find  everything  done  which 
ought  to  be  done  and  nothing  which  ought  not. 
They  are  indeed  irre]ir<achaMe  models.  One 
little  point  deserves  notico  here  as  illustrating 
Uie  oompftraUve  strength  of  two  great  men  :  Bee- 
thoven gives  frequent  rests  to  one  cr  two  of  the 

Slayers,  allowing  the  mind  to  fill  in  the  lacking 
armony,  and  thus  producing  a  clearness,  bold- 
ness and  contrast  which  no  other  oompoeer  has 
attained;  8dinbeci,on«lM«fA0rhaBd,mBkflaall 
four  parts  work  their  hardest  to  hide  that  thinness 
of  sound  which  is  the  drawback  of  the  quartet. 

Mention  of  Spohr's  quartets  might  almost  be 
omitted  in  spite  of  their  large  number  and  their 
great  beauty.  Technically  they  are  no  more  ad- 
VMIoed  than  those  of  Haydn,  the  intereat  lying 
too  often  in  the  top  part.  They  also  lose  muoh 
fhroi^li  tiie  pecnUar  mamMnsm  of  the  oom- 
posei^s  harmciiy,  which  so  constantly  occupies 
three  of  the  parts  in  the  perfoniuince  of  pedal 
notes,  and  portions  of  the  chromatic  Mcole. 

Still  more  than  Schubert  does  Mendelssohn 
seem  to  chafe  at  t)ie  iu>.tifiiciency  of  four  stringed 
instruments  to  express  bib  ideas.  Not  only  this, 
but  he  failai  thxoqgh  no  fault  of  his  own,  in 
one  point  needfbl  for  raeoeasful  qnartet-writing. 
Beetnovcn  and  Schubert  have  shown  us  that 
the  theoretically  perfect  string-quartet  should 
hnvtt  aa  afanost  equal  amount  of  interest  in  each 
of  the  four  parts  ;  care  should  therefore  be  taken 
to  make  the  mereht  accompaniment-Hgures  in  the 
middle  parts  of  value  and  character.  Treitu^ 
and  reiterated  chords  should  be  shonned,  and 
indeed  the  very  idea  of  accompaniment  is  barely 
admissible.  The  quartet,  though  differing  from 
the  symphony  only  in  tlie  nbaenoe  of  instru- 
mental ookranng  ud  limitntiaB  of  polyphony, 
is  best  fitted  for  the  expression  of  ideas  of  a  cer- 
tain delicacy,  refinement  and  complexity,  any- 
tidng  like  boldness  being  ont  of  place,  from  the 
weakness  of  the  body  of  tone  produced.  Now 
the  chief  characteristic  of  Mendelssohn's  music 
is  its  broad  and  singing  character,  passage-writing 
ia  bis  weak  point.  OoDiequMitljr,  however  good 
boa  qoarteti^  one  eannot  bnt  fbd  that  they  would 
Bound  better  if  scored  for  full  orchestra.  Take 
1^  opening  of  Op.  44,  No.  i,  for  instance — 


QUABTSr. 


Mulls  if  M|w«  riMMr..., 
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In  the  fini  place,  this  is  not  quartet<writiiig  ni 
all ;  then  is  a  melody,  a  baas,  and  the  rest  la 

mere  fill-up  matter  :  in  the  r*ecnnd,  we  have  here 
as  thorough  an  orchestral  theme  as  could  be  de- 
vised—the ear  yearns  for  trumpets  and  drums  in 
the  fotirtli  bar.  A  similar  case  occurs  in  the 
F  minor  CJuartot  (op.  t>o),  and  the  expression 
'symphony  in  disguise '  has  accordingly  often  been 
applied  to  these  worlcs.  This  is  curious,  because 
Mendelssohn  has  shown  himself  capable  of  ex- 
pre8>ing  bis  ideas  with  small  means  in  other 
departmMits.  The  4*part  songs  for  male  voices^ 
Ibr  jnstanpe,  are  absolatdy  perfeet  modda  for 
whatsuch  things  ou^dit  to  Imj.  B<_-hu:nann  (op.41) 
is  the  only  writer  who  can  be  buid  to  liave  fol- 
lowed in  the  wake  of  Beetbovtn  with  regard  to 
using  the  quartet  as  a  species  of  shorthand.  All 
his  three  quartets  have  an  intemuty,  a  depth 
of  soul,  which,  as  with  Beethovei^  •"'^"Im  fton 
plainer  methods  of  expression. 

Of  tbe  eameat  Imnd  of  followert  in  this  school 
— Brahms  (op.  51,  67),  Bargiel,  Ilhtinberger — • 
all  that  can  be  said  is  that  they  are  followers. 
If  the  quartet  is  yet  capable  of  new  treatment, 
the  second  Beethoven  who  ia  to  ahow  OB  fresb 
marvels  has  not  yet  come. 

H,  Qnaflats  for  strings  and  wind  instruments 
are  musomnion,  but  Mosart  haa  one  for  oboe, 
violin,  viola,  and  odlo.  Next  to  tbe  string 
quartet  ranks  tlie  pianoforte  quartet,  which, 
however,  is  built  on  quite  a  different  principle  : 
here  tbe  oomporftioB  beoomsa  «itb«r  eqnivalenl 
to  an  accompanied  trio,  or  to  A  CTmpnony  in 
which  the  piano  takes  the  place  of  the  '  string 
quartet,'  and  the  other  instruments — usually 
violin,  viola,  and  cello— the  place  of  wind  in* 
struments.  In  any  case  the  piano  does  quite 
half  the  work.  Mozart  has  written  two  such 
quartets,  Beethoven  only  ooe^  bestdea  three  early 
compositionB,  BfendelMobii  ihrae,  while  Brabma 
(op.  33,  36,  60)  and  the  modem  composers  bnTC 
fisvoiued  tl]ds  form  of  quartet  still  more. 
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VooaI  qwototo  tm  m  ctUad  whether 
aeeompMitod  tiy  tutraniMita  or  not.  Th9  4  i>art 
maagm  of  Mendclsaohn  have  be«ii  mentione^l. 
No  modarn  onUnio  is  coonderod  oomplete  with- 
•ot  iti  miMeainpanM  qiiHl«t»  Spohr  nftring  wt 
ttka  llMllifint  with  his  exquisite  'Blest  are  the  de- 
parted* in  the  '  Lut  J  udgment.*  Modem  oper»  is 
leftrxung  todi^MOMwith  ooooerted  maiia^BiolMfd 
Wa^erhAving  set  the  fashion.  To  enumerate  the 
fine  operatic  quartets  from  '  Don  Giovantd  *  to 
*f  Mist,*  would  be  useless.  In  light  opera  the '  Spi n- 
aiag'wli— I'  qoartotio  *  Mart*'  ataiMupre-aauaMit. 

Iv.  The  whoto  body  of  ilriaged  iastranMato 
in  the  orchestra  is  oflcD  incorrectly  spoken  of  as 
*  the  Quartet,'  from  the  £Mt  that  until  the  time 
of  Seethflffvo  tka  ftring*  Midon  pinyod  la  oUmt 
tlian  four-part  harmony.    It  is  now  the  usual 
custom  to  write  the  parts  for  cello  and  double 
hmm  on  Mpaiala  ttaves,  and  in  Gonnany  theaa 
iaatraments  are  grouped  apart,  a  practice  which 
is  deoidedly  unwise,  seeing  that  the  double  baM 
requires  the  HuppHirt  of  the  cello  to  give  the  tone 
Urmiwi,  mora  eapeoiaUj  tha  Gorman  fi>ar- 
t/bnagtd  iarfniiBMil.  <ha  taM  of  wUdi  li  to 
wanting,'  in  body. 

V.  The  term  ia  also  appUad  to  tha  perfonners 
of  a  qottta^  aa  wall  aa  to  tha  eom|xj«itioa 
itself.  [F.C.] 
QDABT£T,  DOUBLE— for  4  violins,  a  vioUs, 
•ad  s  oelloa.  This  vaiioty  of  quartet  should  bear 
the  satne  rt^Iation  to  an  octet  that  a  double 
chorus  bears  to  an  8-part  chorus ;  the  parts 
b^ng  divided  into  two  separate  sets  of  four. 
Spohr's  three  Double  Quartets  (Op.  65,  77.  87) 
an  probably  the  only  speoimans  in  print.  [F.C.] 
QUABTETT  ASSOCIATION,  THE.  A 
•ociety  for  the  performance  of  chamber  music, 
atarted  In  1853  by  Messrs.  Sainton,  Cooper,  HQl, 
and  Piatti,  with  f uch  eminent  artifts  as  St<;rndale 
Bennett^  MUa.  Ciauss,  Mma.  Plejel.  Miaa  Ood- 
daid,  Fraer,  Chailaa  BdQa,  ato.,  at  the  jAuiolbrta. 
They  gave  six  concerts  each  season  at  Willis's 
Rooms,  but  ended  with  the  third  season,  the  time 
not  having  yet  arrived  for  a  sufficient  support  of 
chamber  music  by  the  London  public.  Tlie  pro- 
grammes were  selected  with  much  freedom,  em- 
bracing English  composers — Bennett^  Ellarton, 
Xioda^Mao^ixei^MaUan,  elo. ;  foreign  mniioians 
M  •ddfliB  lieaid--Sohuniann,  CSierubini, 
etc.,  and  Beethoven's  Piwthumous 
Ibe  lueoaa  ware  aaalyied  by  Mr. 

[G.] 

QUASI,  as  if— an  approach  to,  'Andante 
qoaii  aUagretto'  or  'Allegretto  qoaai  Tivaoa' 
noMMi  a  Utile  qoidtw  ihaa  the  «•  aad  not  ao 

quick  as  the  other— MHMNriqg  topOOO aUagretto, 
or  pi<i  toato  allegro.  [G.] 

QUATRB  FEIA  AYMON,  LKl  Aaop^ra 
oomiqoe ;  words  by  MM.  Jyeu  von  and  Brunswick, 
mnaie  1^  Balfe.  I^oduced  at  the  Op^  Comique, 
Tatia,  July  x  5, 1844.  and  atthePrtoeaw'a  Theatre, 

London,  as  '  The  Castle  of  Ayinon,  UK  The  Four 
Brothers,'  in  3  acts,  Nov.  ao,  1844.  [Q.] 

IteL 
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orolchat.  aad  tiMrafon  the  eighth  part  of  a  oomi- 
breve ;  haaoe  the  Gennm  aaoie,  which  signiffat 
'  eighth-note.'  It  is  writln  thai  ito  B«t  be- 
ing represented  by  , 

The  idea  of  exprearfng  the  ^noe  of  aelM  hf 
diversity  of  form  has  been  ascribed  by  certain 
writers  to  De  Muris  (about  1340),  but  this  is 
undoubtedly  an  error,  the  origin  of  which  is 
traced  by  both  Hawkiai  (Hist,  of  Music)  and 
F^tis  (art.  Muris)  to  a  work  entitled  '  L'antica 
Musica  ridotta  alia  moderna  Tratiica,'  by  Vicen- 
^  ('SSSX  u»  which  it  ia  azpUoitly  atatad  that 
Da  MfBMt  ittTantad  oB  the  notes,  flram  the  Large 
to  the  Semiqaavar*  It  is  however  certain  that 
the  longer  notae  wen  in  use  nearly  300  years 
eatiiar,  in  the  time  of  Wnaao  of  CSologae  [Nota- 
TlOIf,  vol.  ii,  p.  470"!,  and  it  stems  equ.illy  clear 
that  the  introduction  uf  the  shorter  kinds  is  of 
later  date  than  the  time  of  De  Muris.  The  foot 
appears  to  be  that  the  invention  of  the  shorter 
notea  followed  the  demand  created  by  the  general 
progress  of  music,  a  demand  which  may  furly 
De  supposed  to  have  reached  its  limit  in  the  f 
qnartw-jwniaaBiiqtiaTar,  or  ttf  a  quaver,  | 
occasionally  met  with  in  mo<iern  music.  ^ 

The  Quaver,  originally  called  Chroma  or  Fusa, 
aoBMllBMa  Unea  (a  hook),  was  probably  invented 
some  time  during  the  15th  century,  for  Morley 
(1597)  says  tliat  *  there  were  within  these  200  years* 
(and  therefore  in  1 400)  '  but  four '  (notes)  known 
or  used  of  the  mnatoiani^  these  were  the  Loiw^ 
Breve,  Semifarefe^  and  Minim' ;  and  Thomaa  da 
Walsingham,  in  a  MS.  treatise  written  somewhat 
later  (probably  about  1440),  and  quoted  by  Haw- 
kins, gives  the  same  notea.  and  adds  that  '  of  late 
a  New  character  has  been  introduced,  called  a 
Crotchet,  which  would  be  of  no  use,  would 
musicians  remember  that  beyond  the  minim  no 
subdivision  ought  to  be  nuule.'  Franchinos  Ga- 
furius  also,  in  his  'Practice  Mudcn*  (1496) 

S noting  from  Prosdocimus  de  Beldemandis,  who 
ooxiahad  hi  the  early  part  of  (he  i^th  oentuty, 
daaeribao  the  #rlatoa  of  the  nfaifan  faito  hahrae 
and  quarters,  called  respectively  the  greater  and 
leaser  semimiuim,  and  written  in  two  ways,  white 
and  black  (Ex.  i ).  The  white  forms  of  these  notea 
soon  fell  into  diBuse,  and  the  black  ones  have  be^ 
oome  the  crotchet  *  and  quaver  of  modem  music. 

Oreater  Le-uwr 
Scniitiilniin.  Semimiuim. 


QUAVBB  (G«r.  JallrfMCt;  1^.  CMt:  ] 
Onmm).  ▲  aoto  wUah    hdf  the  lai«lh 


The  iobdivisioa  of  the  quaver  into  semiquaver 
aad  deaiiiaiqnaTer  faUowed  MMiMwhai  later. 

Gafurius,  in  the  work  quoted  above,  mentions 
a  note  «  of  a  minim  in  length,  called  by  various 

nameai  and  written  either  ^  or  4 ,  but  the  true 

I  Th«r»  wn«  rmlly  tf,  loeladlni  lh«  Lkrf«.  which  Morlcy  c»lU 
Um  Double  U  tig. 

1  It  U  worth;  of  notle*  that  In  Um  Mteiokt  muucrtpt  bj  e.af 
llih  Mitbofs  known  u  Um  Walttea  Heir  Om  Ml,  a  aeto  to 
iMDUoiMd.  called  ftepl*.-  whMi  has  tlia  tatat  af  a  snSChal.  bat 
a  wfltten  mlllk  a  Um  llto  a  aodarn  qaawr.  Tl»t  a  ooi*  baU 

tiMvaliMof  a  mlatai  Aoald  at  aay  pmtod  ha«a  bsM  written  with  a 
book  aaaf  h«tp  lo  areount  for  th"  mi'drm  nam*  enukti.  which 
belnc  clearly  derliM  fn.>m  the  Kr-i  c'l  cr^.-r  or  erxttikH,  a  boulc,  U 
Minnwlnni  aa  aypUad  lo  tiM  otM  la  U«  piiaH  ferai. 
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Bemiqa»Tesr  or  semichroma.  Um  eMUest  form  of 

which  was  ^ ,  does  not  appear  until  later,  while 

the  dembeiuiqiiaver  must  have  been  a  novellas 
late  as  1697,  at  least  in  this  country,  judg^ing 
from  thf  !',*h  f  iitt.  n  of  PUyford'a  'Introduction 
to  the  Skill  ot  Mu8ick,'  iu  which,  after  deacribing 
it,  the  aodior  goes  on  to  say  '  but  the  Printer 
lutTing  none  of  tliai  ohwwKr  by  him^  I  was 
ol»llg«3  to  ooui  it* 

When  two  or  root <^  pi  Lvers  (or  shorter  note-) 
occur  conaecutively,  they  are  usuAlly  grouped 
together  by  omittuog  Ihm  hook*  and  drawing  a 
thick  stroke  acrou  their  stems,  thus  Tli. 
credit  of  bavinff  invented  this  great  improvement 
in  noti^loB  b  oue^  teoordlngto  Hiawldfla,  to  John 
Playford,  who«f  example  in  this  matter  was  soon 
followed  by  the  Dutch,  and  afterwards  by  the 
French  and  Germans.  In  Playford's  '  Introduc- 
tion etc.*  the  notes  are  dencribed  as '  ^ed  together 
by  a  long  stroke  on  the  Top  of  their  iSdls,*  and  it 
is  curious  that  in  the  example  he  gives  (Ex.  3)the 
ohancteristio  hook  of  the  quaver  or  s^niquaver 
b  alloirad  to  •ppear  M  the  mi  «f  cadi  group. 


Ab  late  as  the  13th  edition,  however  (1697),  the 
examplee  tliroughout  Playford's  book,  w&k  the 
single  exception  of  the  one  just  quote<l  ;irr 
printed  with  (separate  quavers  and  Bemiquavei>, 
•ad  it  ii  not  until  the  15th  edition  {1703)  which 
it  announced  as  'Corrected,  and  done  on  the 
New  Ty'd-Note,'  that  the  notes  are  grouped  as 
in  modern  music. 

In  vocal  music,  notes  which  have  to  be  sung 
to  Mpumte  i^laUes  axe  writtm  dsUdied,  while 
those  which  are  sung  to  ft  UOf^  ^j^Ublft  am 
grouped ;  for  example — 


LF.T.] 

QUEISSEB,  CiABt  TEAnaoTT.  »  great  trom- 
bone player,  waa  bom  of  poor  parents  at  IXSben, 
m  ;\r  l,i  ,Tun.  11,  iPoo.    Jlia  turn  f  ir  music 

showed  iiikili  early,  and  he  soon  mastered  all  the 
ordinary  orciiestral  instruments.  He  ultimately 
wmfined  himself  to  the  viobi,  and  to  the  trombone, 
which  ho  may  reaUy  be  said  to  have  created,  aiace, 
for  instance,  the  solo  in  the  7ti6a  mbmm  of 
Mozart'a  Bequiam  waa  befiira  his  time  naaally 
pkyed  OB  a  Baaaoon.  In  1817  ha  waa  appointed 
to  play  violin  and  trombone  in  the  town 
orchestra,  and  by  1830  had  worked  Ids  way 
into  tha  othar  oarohestraa  of  Leipsig,  indnding 
that  of  the  Gewandhaus.  He  played  the  vi  j'  i 
in  Mattliiii's  well-known  quartet  for  many  years ; 
was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Leipzig '  Euterpe,* 
Md  lad  ito  andiaatn  for  •  loqg  time  j  and  ia  abort 


QUINTET. 

waa  one  of  the  most  prominent  musical  figurea 

in  Leipzig  during  its  very  best  period. 

As  a  solo  troral  *  ru  player  he  appeared  fra» 
quently  in  the  Gewandhaus  Conceru,  with  con- 
eartoat  cuucertiBaa^  ihittaaiaa  and  variations, 
many  of  them  composed  expressly  tut  him  by 
C.  G.  Muller,  F.  David,  Meyer,  Kummer,  and 
others ;  and  the  reporta  of  these  appwurances  rarely 
mention  him  without  some  term  of  pride  or 
«tdeannent.  fblna«,  purity  and  powar  of 
tone,  lightness  of  lip,  and  extraordinary  fSkciltty 
in  passages,'  says  his  biographer,' '  he  surpMsad 
all  tiba  tKmbaMiilayers  of^  Germany.'  l^era 
was  a  Leiprig  story  to  the  effect  that  at  tlie  first 
rehearsal  of  the  Lobgesang.  (^ueivser  led  off  the 
afidlowa: — 


It  St 


to  Mendelsaoka'a  inftalto  aaa 

vero,  e  hen  tromfo. 

Queisjier  was  well-known  throughout  Germany, 
but  appears  never  to  have  left  hia  nattvaoountry. 

He  djed  at  Leipzig  June  1 1,  1846.  [G.] 

QUICK-STEP  (Fr.  P<u  redoubUi  Gar.  (Mb- 
wbii  Martek)  Is  the  English  name  for  the  mnsfe 

afthe  Quick  m  ^rt  ^  in  tlie  army,  a  march  in  which 
tl6  steps  of  30  inches  go  to  the  minute.  (See 
Boosts  Joumid  of  Mivrdhes,  Quicksteps,  Danoea, 

etc)  It  iiiav  be  well  to  meuliou  that  in  the 
Slow  march  there  are  75  steps  of  30  inches,  and 
in  the  •  Double '  1 65  of  33  iBdUik  [Saa  M abch, 
vol  ii.  p.  313.]  [G.] 

QUILISM^.  An  aatiant  facm  of  Naoma, 
repreaenting  a  kind  of  Sbtkb,  fBaa  Noranov, 

p.  468a.]  tW.S.R.] 

C.iITINATTLT,  Phit.tPPI:,  eminent  French  <lra- 
iiiiiUBl.,  born  in  Paris  ifJ35,  died  Nov.  a6,  1688, 
may  be  considered  the  creator  of  a  new  branch 
of  iJio  diam%  the  lyrio  tragedy.  The  numerous 
opana  whiob  he  wrote  for  Lully  long  served  as 
uiixlels  to  other  Frencli  ^Iriimaiij  :t  iihors,  and 
are  stiU  worthy  of  notice  for  their  literaty  merit* 
and  the  smootiuiesa  and  melody  of  tlte  Tersifloa* 
tion.  [O  0.] 

QUINTA  FALSA  (False  Fifth).  The  for- 
bidden Interval,  between  Mi,  in  the  Hexachordon 
durum,  and  Fa,  in  the  Hexachonlon  naturalo — 
the  DimiuishadSifUl  of  modem  Mudo.  [See  Ml 
coMTSA  Fa.]  [W.8JL] 

QUINTET  (Fr.  Qutnimtrt  lUl  QdnUtto).  A 

rfirrtpositifm  for  hve  inKtrumenta  9t  TOiooa  with 
or  without  accompaaiment. 

L  Quintets  for  strings  have  been  fiur  less  written 
than  quartets,  owing  to  the  greater  oomplezity 
demanded  in  the  polyphony.  Itoocherini,  however, 
published  125,  of  which  13  only  were  written  for 
2  violinS)  a  violas,  and  1  oello,  the  others  having 
a  oelloa  and  i  Tiola.  The  formar  la  Oe  mora 

upunl  rhoire  of  in,- trnmT.t'^,  probably  because  the 
lower  parts  are  apt  to  be  too  heavy  sounding 
with  two  oaUoi,  owii^  to  iba  graatar  bodjei 
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tone  m  this  instrument.  Schabort'a  nnWe  Quintet 
in  C  (op.  163),  is  for  2  cellos,  but  the  first  cello 
it  used  constantly  in  its  upper  ootare,  Ro&ring 
aboTe  the  viola.  Onnlow'a— 34  in  number  "  are 
fcr  •  dnublt)  hum  aad  cello. 

Beethoven's  two  Quinleta,  in  Eb  and  C,  be- 
ka^  to  hU  cttrlier  poriodi,  and  linT«  tbcnfore 
none  of  the  entimorJinafy  fwitarM  of  tb«  later 
quartets.  Mendelswohn's  Quintet  in  Bb  (op.  87), 
it  ao  oxchestral  as  to  seem  almost  a  symphony  in 
di^viae,  but  that  in  A  (op.  18)  b  an  exquUte 
specimen  of  what  a  string  quintet  should  be. 

Many  other  oombinatioos  of  five  instruments 
hsTe  found  favour  with  tmrncianA,  mostly  in- 
duiling  a  pianoforte.  Thus  there  in  Mozart's 
Quiatet  in  Eb  for  oboe,  clarinet,  horn,  ba^isoon, 
and  piano — wbicfa  the  compoder  esteemed  the 
best  Uiing  he  ever  wrote, — toe  beautiful  one  for 
clarinet  and  strings,  and  another  for  the  piquant 
combination  of  flute,  oboe,  viola,  cello,  and 
musical  glasses.  Perhaps  the  most  effective 
foniatkm  u  that  of  ifnaad^  violin*  viola,  oello, 
and  double  bass,  as  in  Schubert's  well-known 
•  Txout  *  (Quintet  (op.  114).  Beethoven's  Qiuntet 
6r  iiiano  and  wmd  instrumenta  (op.  16),  in  Eb, 
is  a  noblp  rcTirowentnt'vc  of  r\  very  STiiall  class. 
Honunel  has  ai.so  written  a  well-kuowu  oue. 

II.  In  vocal  music  none  who  have  ev^  heard 
it  can  forgot  the  admirable  quintet  (for  a  aoprani, 
eODtralto,  tenor,  and  baas)  which  forms  the 
final*'  to  Act  I  of  Spohr's  '  Azor  and  Zeniira.* 
In  modem  opera  two  most  striking  specimens 
eeear  in  Goeti*e  *  Wlderspanstige  ahmung,* 
and  Wagner's  '  MeistorHinger.'  Five-part  har- 
mony has  a  peculiarly  rich  efbct,  and  doerves 
la  ho  more  practised  than  it  !■»  eipedally  in 
oratr^H  >  chorus.  It  is,  hofpevor,  bj  HO  means 
easy  u>  write  naturally.  L^-C] 
Ql7nnOYER(01d1Sng.Qainihle).  Toaing 
in  Fifths  —  a  French  verb,  in  frequent  UBe  among 
extempore  Oi^ganisers  during  the  Middle  Ages. 
IIBea  Oboakoii,  PABV-Wnnnra.]  [W.&B.] 

QUINTUS  (the  Fifth).  The  Fifth  Part  in 
a  oompoaition  for  five  Voioei :  called  also  Pars 
qtdnta  uid  Quincnpltun.   In  Mnrio  of  the  15th 

and  i6th  centuries,  the  Fifth  Part  alwavs 
Gcnesponded  exactly,  in  oompasi^  with  one  of 
the  other  fear;  It  would,  therefore,  have  been 

impri^aible  to  desjcribo  it  :n  Fimt  or  Second 
Camtus,  Altuji,  Tenor,  or  liitsaua.  [W.8.R.] 

QUINTUPLE  TIME.  The  rhythm  of  five 
beats  in  a  bar.  As  a  rule,  quintuple  time  has 
two  accents,  one  on  the  first  beat  of  the  bar,  and 
the  other  on  either  the  third  or  fourth,  tiie  bar 
being  thus  divided  into  two  unequal  parts.  On 
this  account  it  can  scarcely  be  ooasidered  a  dia- 
tfaiet  ifiedea  of  rhythm,  bat  rather  a  oompouud  of 
two  onJinary  kinds,  duple  and  triple,  employed 
Alternately.  Although  of  little  practioal  value, 
Vihktiiple  time  |iniduoee  an  emet  sofliciently 
cnaracteristii-  nn!^  inton'stin::^  t---  have  induced 
▼*rious  oompoeers  to  ai  ikc  -  xpenrntnts  therein, 
^  eailieat  attempt  of  any  importance  being 
(rohably  an  air  to  tbe  words  'Se  la  sorte  mi 
Modanna'  in  the  opera  of '  Ariadne'  by  AdoUati, 
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writt<»n  in  1750,  and  it  h  .il^n  met  in  some  of  the 
national  airs  of  Spain,  Ureix^,  Germany,  etc 
Thus  Reicha,  in  a  note  to  No.  30  of  hia  aet  of  36 
fugues  (each  of  which  emlxidieB  some  curious 
experiment  in  either  tonality  or  rhythm),  states 
that  in  a  certain  district  of  the  Lower  Rhine, 
named  Koohenbeig^  the  airs  of  meet  (tf  the 
daaeea  have  a  wanHBwiMd  riijfhm  of  ftve  bsate, 
and  hagiveaaaaii  aaampla  the  fbUowiiigtvalta— 


In  the  above  example  the  second  accent  fall.s  on 
the  third  beat,  the  rhythm  being  that  of  a-S  toL- 
lowed  by  3-8,  and  the  aame  order  la  ofaeerred  in  a 
very  charming  movement  by  Hiller.  from  the  Trio 
op.  64,  in  which  the  quintuple  rhythm  is  expressed 
tqr  alternate  ban  of  3-4  and  3-4,  aa  ibllowi— 

KoH  troppo  vivo 


■j 

In  Reicha's  fugue  above  reft-rred  to,  the  reverse 
is  the  caiie,  the  fourth  beat  receiving  the  accent, 
as  is  shown  by  the  compoH<;r's  ovm  timondgnatuni, 

as  wtll  as  by  his  ex{)licit  directions  as  to  per> 
formance.    The  following  is  the  subject  :— 

mm 


let 


Other  intitanoes  of  quintuple  rhythm  are  to  be 
found  in  a  Trio  fat  atnnga  by  K.  J.  Bischoff.  for 
wlii'  h  a  prize  was  awarded  by  the  Deutsche 
Tonlialle  m  1^*53.  in  Chopin's  Sonata  in  C  minor, 
op.  4,  in  Miller's  '  Rhythmischc  Studien  '  op.  $3* 
etc. ;  but  perhaps  the  most  characteristic  example 
occurs  in  the  'Gypsies'  Glee,'  by  W.  Reeve  (i  796), 
the  last  movement  of  whieh  nun  aa  fbUowa. 
AUeyro. 
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Tliis  may  fairly  be  con-idered  an  example  of 
genuine  quiatuple  rhythm,  for  imte.'ui  of  the 
usual  diviuoa  of  tl»e  bar  into  two  parte,  tiaeh  aa 
mi)»ht  be  expressed  by  rdb-rnate  l>ar8  of  3  4  mi  ? 
3'4,  or  a-4  and  3-4,  there  are  hve  diKtinct  beata 
in  every  bar,  each  consisting  of  an  accent  and  a 
Ti  n  accent.  This  freedom  from  the  ordinary 
aiiemation  of  two  and  three  is  well  expressed  by 
the  grouping  of  the  aeeompaniment,  which  vaiiea 
throughout  the  movement,  after  the 
shown  in  the  foUowiog  extract 
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QUIRE.  Another  mode  of  spelling  Choib.  [G.] 

QUODLIBET  (Lat.  'What,  you  plewe').  also 
cftUed  QuoTLiBET  ('As  many  u  you  please'), 
and  in  Italian  MxaaAVZA  or  Mirticbanza  ('A 
■lizkim*).  Thia  was  »  kind  of  moaioal  joke  in 
the  i6tii  Mti  early  part  ctf  the  iTth  oentanea,  the 
fun  of  which  consiKted  in  the  extempore  juxta- 
position of  different  melodies,  whether  sacred  or 
ieoolM',  wMeh  were  ineongruow  cMmt  la  their 
music&l  character,  or  in  the  words  with  which 
they  were  associated;  sometimes,  however,  the 
WMNb  wwe  the  mm»  la  all  parts,  but  wen  sung 
in  snatches  and  eorapa,  as  m  the  quodlibets  of 
Melchior  Franck.  (See  Pnetorios,  Syntagma 
Musicum,  torn.  iii.  cap.  v.)  There  were  two  ways 
of  performing  this:  ooe  was  toatriog  the  ntelodiea 
together  simply  and  without  any  attempt  at  oon- 
aecting  them  passages  such  ns  thr«e  found  in 
modem  *  fantasias';  the  other,  the  mure  elaborate 
method,  conriited  in  singing  or  playing  the  melo- 
diaa  >imn1tan(>ously,  the  only  mcnlifications  al- 
lowed being  thoae  of  time.  The  effect  of  this, 
unless  only  veiy  ahiUul  musiciaas  mglfMl  ia  it, 
must  have  been  very  like  what  we  now  oall  a 
'  Dutch  chorus.*  This  pastime  was  a  fikvntirite 
one  with  the  Barhs,  at  whose  annual  family 
gatherings  the  singing  of  quodlibeta  was  a  great 
feat  UK.  (See  Spitta.  'J.  B.  BMsh.'  L  153.  ii. 
654.')  Sebastian  Bach  himself  has  lofl  us  one 
delightful  example  of  a  written-down  quodlihet, 
aft  ue  end  of  the  '  30  variations '  in  G  major, 
for  a  detailed  analysis  of  which  see  Spitta,  ii.  654. 
The  two  tunes  used  in  it  are '  Ich  bin  so  lang  Ijei 
dir  nicht  geweHt,'  and  '  Kraut  und  Kiiben.  Halien 
mioh  ▼ertriehen.'  One  of  the  bert  modem  ez- 
aa^eo.  althoagh  only  two  llieiiM  are  aaed.  Is  in 
Bemecke's  varintions  fur  two  pianos  on  a  gavotte 
of  Gluck's,  where,  in  the  last  variatioo,  be  brings 
iaiiaialtaneously  with  the  gavotte  the  well-known 
musette  of  Bach  which  occurs  in  the  thin!  '  Eng- 
lish'suit*.  A  good  instanoe,  and  one  in  which  the 


RAAFF. 

'•stempora  ohamoter  is  retained,  ia  the  siiwiag  of 
tho  thvM  «aa«  «PnUy  Hopkins,'  *  Bay  a  fetoon,* 

and  'The  Merry  Swiss  Bc>y,'  topKlitT,  which  is 
sometimes  done  for  a  juke.  A  very  interesting 
specimen  of  a  16th-century  quodlibet  hj  Johaaa 
Giildel,  consisting  of  five  chorale-tunes — tIz.  (i) 
'  Erhalt  una.  Herr  bei  deinem  Wurt,'  (a)  *  Ach 
Gott,  vom  Himmel,"  (3) '  Vater  unser  im  Himroel- 
raioh.'  U)  •  Wir  gknben  all,'  (5)  *  Duioh  Adam'a 
Fall*— is  girea  aa  aa  appeadlx  to  HUgeafeldt*! 
Life  of  Bach.  We  quote  a  few  bant  as  an 
ezamnle  of  the  ingenuity  with  wluch  the  five 
meloaiea  are  brought  together  :— 


VS' 

—  <9  ■  , 

f  ^ 

V — 

RAAFF,  Aktow,  one  of  the  most  distin- 
,  guiahed  tenors  of  his  day;  bora  1714  in 
vb»  Yidage  of  HotMoi,  aear  Bona,  and 
educated  for  the  priesthood  at  the  Jesuit  Oillcge 
at  Cologne.  There  he  learned  his  note*  for  the 
flnt  timo  al  20  years  old.  havlag  previously 
MOig  by  ear.  His  fine  voice  so  struck  the 
Bieotor  Clement  AugiintU'),  that  he  offered  to 
have  htm  trained  for  a  singer,  and  after  making 
him  riag  ia  aa  oratorio^  took  him  to  Moaioi^ 


where  Ferrandini  bronght  Wm  forward  in  an 
opera.  Raaff  then  detenniaed  to  devote  himself 
entirely  to  aad  after  studying  for  a  iheft 

time  with  Bemacchi  at  Bolo.'na,  became  one  of 
the  first  tenors  of  the  day.  In  1738  he  sang  at 
F1(Mrence  on  the  betrothal  of  Maria  TiMffMiK  and 
followed  up  this  succrssfnl  H<^but  at  maaj  of  tha 
Italian  theatres.  In  1743  he  returned  to  Boaa, 
and  sang  at  several  of  Uie  G«miaB«0Vrt%  pai^ 
tioakrlj  at  Yiaaai^  vhrna  ha  wfigmna  la 
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Jomelli's  '  Cidone'  (1749).  to  MetMtaaio's  great 
mtiafaction.  In  175a  he  paned  through  Italy 
U.'  L  »hon,  wherw  he  waa  engaged  for  three  years 
«B  highly  advantageoos  terma.  In  1755  ha  ao* 
aaptad  *  •mmnoiw  to  Madrid,  whm  he  ivinahMd 
oniderFaritielli'e  direction,  pnjnyin;;r  every poasible 
aaurk  of  &Tour  from  the  court  &od  public.  In 
>7S9  iwunniliied  Farinalli  to  Naplee,  where 
he  afterwarcla  met  with  NnnmaTin,  ana  where  his 
fine  singing  cured  the  i'rinceiw  iielmonte  Pignft- 
teili  of  a  profound  melancholy  into  wliich  she 
had  fihilen  on  the  daath  of  bar  hoabaad.  In  1770 
he  returned  to  Gennsnj  and  «Bt«red  fho  Mrvioe 
of  the  elector,  Karl  Theodor,  at  Mn.naheim.  In 
1778  he  was  in  Paris  with  Mozart,  and  in  1779 
he  feUorwed  the  oenrt  to  Mmidi,  where  Mosart 
e'Uip<iHie<l  the  part  of  Idomeneo  for  him  Sn<m 
afterwarda  ho  quitted  the  stage,  and  took  to 
leaehhig  singing,  hoi  his  pupils  left  him  on 
account  of  his  extreme  strictness.  Towards  the 
close  of  his  life  be  gave  up  mutsic  entirely,  giving 
Sway  hia  piano  and  his  music,  and  abandoning 
himaelf  to  oontemplatioo.  Be  died  in  Munich, 
May  27,  17^7.  'Ra«S1i  Toloe  waa  Uie  fiaest 
{x_>-»ible  tenor,  full,  pure  in  trnv,  :uii1  even 
thnmghout  the  roister,  from  deep  bass  to  ex- 
Inine  high  aelee.  He  waa  monovar  a  complete 
ma-iter  of  ih^  art  of  singing,  an  is  shown  by  his 
extraordinary  power  of  reading  at  night,  by  the 
•kill  with  whidi  he  intniduced  variations  and 
cadcTX7a«,  and  by  his  wonderful  expression,  which 
Duile  his  singing  seem  an  accurate  reflection  of 
his  mind  and  heart.  Another  admirable  quality 
was  his  pure  and  diafcinot  pnnonciation  of  the 
words,  every  syllable  bmng  andlMe  fn  the  largest 
ipaoe.'  Mozart  in  hi?  Ictt.-r^  Kj  f^aks  of  biin  ;i.s 
hia  'best  and  dear^t  friend,'  especially  in  one 
from  Pkria,  dated  June  1 2,  1 778.  He  composed 
for  him  in  Mannheim  the  air,  '8e  al  labro  mio 
non  credi '  (Kdchel  395).  [C.F.  P.] 

RAOCOLTA  GEN SRAlB  muM  opin 

CLASSICHK  MCSiT  ALr.    A  Collection  of  pirr  f  ^  of 
which  the  full  title  m  as  follows: — 'Collectioa 
ffo^e  des  onvTagee  daaaiquea  de  musique,  on 
Choix  de  chefs  d'ceuvres,  en  tout  genre,  lia  plus 
giaaUs  oompoeiteurii  de  toutes  Iva  Eeolea,  recu* 
eUliit  wis  en  ordre  et  enriehis  de  Notices  his- 
loriqueB,  par  Alox.  E,  Choron,  poor  eeivir  de 
•oite  aux  Princip<;8  de  Comporttion  dee  fcoles 
d'ltalie.'    A  notice  on    the   wrajiper  further 
thai  the  price  of  the  work  to  suliecribers 
i*  calontoted  at  tihe  rate  of  5  sotis  per  page,  thus 
coriously  anticii>atitig  Mr.  Novello's  famous  re- 
duction of  hia  publication.^  to  ikd.  per  ^ge.  The 
Umhere  were  aot  to  be  ixsned  periodicaJly,  but 
the  annual  cost  to  uulwcribers  was  fixed  at  from 
^6  iu  40  francs.    The  work  was  in  folio,  en> 
ftraved  by  Gill^  fiU.  and  published  by  Leduc  A  Co., 
Paris,  Rue  de  Richelieu.  78,  with  a|niti  at  Bor- 
^«ux,  Marseilles,  Leipzig,  Munich,>neB»a.Lyon, 
Turin,  Milan,  Rome  and  Naples     It  was  got  up 
With  great  care  and  taste.   The  parts  are  in 
^ae-gray  wrappers,  with  aa  omameatal  title 
"^1  '-  only  numbers  which  the  writer  I  ns  been 
xble  to  <Usoover  are  aa  follows :— No.  i,  Miserere 
«  *  m,  Lsr;  K«.  a.  Warn  ui  fbgan,  JFtatea- 


trina  (k  4) ;  No.  3,  SUbat,  FaleatHna  (8  vokM): 
No.  4,  Stabat,  Josquin  (k  5) ;  Nn.  5,  MiaeteM  a 
cinque  voci,  Jumelli ;  No.  6,  Missa  pro  defunctil, 
Jomelli.  It  is  probable  that  tbe  iasue  of  the 
work  did  not  continue  beyond  thsee  six  piecea. 

For  Alfubi^b  *IUooQtta  di  araalea  aoca'  see 
Appendix.  [G.] 

RADICAL  OADBNCR.  A  term  applied,  in 

in^idcrn  Music,  to  a  CloHe,  eitlicr  jirirlinl  vi  viaw- 
plete,  filmed  of  two  Ji'undameulai  Chords.  [See 

CUoaiml  [W.8TR.] 

RADZIWTL.  Aanov  HEiifRiCH,  Prince  of, 
Bmai  Prussian  'Stattbalter'  of  tbe  Grand  Dochj 
of  FQMftt,  bom  at  Wilaa,  Jvae  13,  1775,  marrted 
in  171;;^'  tlio  ]Vinrf:^H  T.uiM--,  Bister  of  that  dis- 
tinguiahed  amateur  I'nuca  Louis  Ferdinand  of 
Prussia.  [See  voL  ii.  p.  168A.}  Radxiwil  waa 
known  in  Berlin  not  only  as  an  ardent  admirer 
of  good  music,  but  as  a  fine  violoncello  player, 
aad  'a  singer  of  aadh  taste  and  ability  as  ie 
very  rarely  met  with  aoMi^  aoiatoan.'  ^  Bee* 
thoven  waa  the  great  object  of  hi*  admiration. 
He  played  his  quartets  with  devotion,  made  a 
long  journey  to  Prince  Galitsin'a  on  puipoae  to 
hear  the  Mase  in  D,  waa  invited  by  Beethoven 

to  !hi'rilj'j  *.',)  tlio  jiulil'r.itiiin  of  t.h.'it  wnrk,  nnd 
indeed  was  one  ot  the  seven  who  sent  in  their 
names  in  answer  to  that  appeal.  To  him  Be^ 
thovrn  dedicated  the  Ovrrfnre  in  C,  op.  II5 
(known  as  '  Nsoueasfuier  ).  which  was  published 
as  '  Grosses  Ouverture  in  O  dor^sdidhM'  etflL,  by 
Stt  iner  of  Vienna  in  1815. 

Further  reUtions  between  tbe  Prhkoe  and  tile 
composer  there  must  have  been,  1>  it  ;it  ]  resent 
we  iciiow  nothing  of  them.  No  letters  from  Bee* 
thoven  tohim  arelBehided  hi  those Utheito  pvl^ 
lished,  nor  has  Mr.  Thayer  yet  thrown  any  li  jht 
on  the  matter  in  his  biography  of  the  cumposer. 

BadsiwO  waa  not  only  a  player,  a  ringer, 
and  a  passionate  lover  of  music,  he  was  also  a 
composer  of  no  mean  order.  Whistling's  '  Hand- 
buch'  (1828)  namea  jBoDianoes  for  voice  and 
I'F.  (Peters),  and  songa  with  guitar  and  oello 
(B.  &  H,),  and  Mendel  mentions  dnets  with  PF. 
accompaniment,  a  Complaint  of  Maria  Stisart, 
with  PF.  and  oello.  and  many  part-eongs  com- 
posed for  Zeltei^B  Uedertafd.  ef  whieh  he  wae  an 
'^thusiastic supporter,  and  whiVh  arc  ^till  in  MS. 
Bat  these  were  only  preparations  for  bis  great 
worit,  entitled  *Compoeitinns  to  Goethe's  draroatie 
pi.tni  f.f  FauBt  '  This,  which  wnn  p-blished  in 
Bcore  and  arrangement  by  Trautweiu  ot  Berlin 
in  Noir.  1835,  contains  95  nnmtters,  occupying 
589  png«^"-  A  iKirtion  was  sung  by  tiie  Siqg* 
akaoemio  as  early  as  May  I,  18 10;  theebcmsss 
were  performed  in  May  181 6,  three  new  scenee 
aa  lato  aa  Nov.  ai,  1830.  and  the  whole  work 
waa  brought  out  by  that  fnstitetioD  after  ths 
death  of  the  comjToser.  wJiii  !j  took  placn  April 
8,  1833.  The  work  was  repeatedly  performed 
dorinir  aeveial  year*  hk  Berlin,  Dantxig.  Haa> 
over,  Leipzig,  I*rague,  and  manv other  plfir^s,  s« 
may  be  seen  from  tbe  index  to  tneA.M.Zeitung. 
I  AJLI.lM.lilr*'-  Sm*i*oihi».  JomW:  1R«.8*^1 
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RADZIWIL. 


It  curioudhf  nude  its  appearance  in  a  perfmtDance 
at  Kyio  rale  College,  London,  on  May  ai,  1880, 

r.n  Iff  the  direction  of  L.  Martin-FifTr  A  li  ngth- 
ened  a&alyai*  of  it  will  be  found  in  the  A.  M. 
Zeitting  for  1836,  pp.  6oi»  617;  and  there  U  a 
copy  in  the  British  Muwam.  '^'^ 
BAFf,  Jo8WBJoAaBl]f.bomMa^37,  i8a2,at 
LtdMBOiiflwLtlteof  Znrfeb.  Hereonvedhisearly 
education  at  W  ( sc n-t«tten  in  Wtlrtembeiw,  in  the 
home  of  his  parents,  and  then  at  the  JetuitLyceom 
of  Schwyi,  where  he  carried  off  the  first  prises 
in  German,  Latin,  and  mathematics.  Want  of 
means  compelled  him  to  give  up  his  daaneal 
studies,  and  become  a  achoolmastor,  but  he  stuck 
to  mmio,  and  though  uiuible  to  afford  a  teacher, 
made  tnch  pnigrefls  not  only  wHh  the  iilaiio  and 
the  violin,  but  nU  i  in  c  m 'poaition,  tnnt  Men- 
delssohn, to  whom  be  sent  some  MJ^..gave  him  in 
1843  a  recommendation  to  Breltkopf  ft  HirteL 
Thin  intnxiucti  n  sre'iis  to  have  led  to  his  ap- 
pearing before  the  public,  and  to  the  Erst  drops 
of  that  flood  of  compositions  of  all  sorts  and 
dimwiiiiBiM  which  sinve  1844  be  has  poured  forth 
in  aa  almoet  mdnteradttlttK  atraam.  Of  Opm  i 
linvf  found  no  critical  reconl  ;  but  op.  3  is 
liindiy  noticed  by  the  N.  2^itschrifi  (Schumann's 
paper)  for  Aug.  5,  1844*  the  feflewei'  finding  in 
it  'something  which  points  to  a  future  for  the 
composer.'  Encouraging  notices  of  ops.  2  to  6 
ioduive  are  alao  given  in  the  A.  M.  Zeitnng  for 
the  2 1st  of  the  same  month.  Amidst  privations 
which  would  have  daunted  any  one  of  less  deter- 
mination he  worlced  Rteadily  un,  and  at  leni^th 
having  fallen  in  with  Liszt,  was  treated  bj^  him 
with  the  Idndneei  whidi  Ium  alwaya  marked  hie 
in*'  r  ir^a  with  rising'  or  9tru^",'ling  talent,  and 
was  taken  by  him  on  a  couccrt-tour.  Meeting 
Mendelssohn  for  the  first  time  at  Cologne  in 
1846,  and  bein^'  aftcrw.irds  invited  i)y  him  to 
bccoino  his  pupil  at  Leipzig  he  left  Litizt  for  that 
purjKige.  Before  he  could  carry  this  project  into 
«S!»ot»  however,  Mcndela»ohn  died,  and  Baff  re- 
mained at  Cologne,  occupying  himself  inter  oUs 
in  writing  critique-^  for  Dehn's  Ciicilia.  Later 
he  poblisbed  'Die  Wafneiiiage/  a  pamphlet 
which  exdted  eoniiderMle  attention.  Lixst's 
endc.ivours  to  secure  him  a  patron  in  Vienna 
in  the  person  of  Mecbetti  the  publiaher,  were 
frnstmted  by  Mealietti*e  death  while  Raff  was 
actually  on  the  way  to  see  him.  Undismayed 
by  these  repeitted  obstacles  he  devoted  himself 
to  a  severe  course  of  xdidv,  partly  at  home  and 
partly  at  btutttfart,  with  the  view  to  remedj  the 
defieieneies  uf  nil  early  tewining.  At  Btnttgart 
he  iniwlc  the  acqu.iiiitiince  of  Ciilow,  who  be- 
cnm<r  deeply  int^irested  in  him,  and  did  bim  a 
great  Sf-rvico  by  taking  up  his  new  Concertstiick, 
§0t  i'F.  and  or('!."^tra,  atid  pbiyin),'  it  in  pulilir. 

By  dej^rees  Italt  attaclif<i  liiiUNelf  more  and 
more  closely  to  the  n«'<v  <  >ennan  school,  and  in 
1850  went  to  Wdmar  to  be  near  Liast^  who  had 
at  lliat  time  abandoned  hli  career  as  a  Tirtaoeo  ' 

and  was  Hetlled  there.  Here  he  reinodtilled  an 
opera  '  Kiinig  Alfred.'  which  he  bad  composed 
io  Stuttgart  three  yenta  befbrei  nod  it  was  pro- 
duoed  at  the  Court  Thoatn^  whecn  tt  ii  atiU 


RAFF. 

often  perfurmed.  It  haa  alio  betai  givan  el*^ 
where.  Other  worlce  MlAwed— a  eoueotion  of 

PP.  pieces  called  '  Fnihlinf:-<biiten '  in  1^53, 
the  fint  string  quartet  in  1S5.S,  and  the  first 
grand  sonata  for  PF.  and  violin  (E  minor)  in 
1*^57.  In  the  meantiuK'  h*-  had  enijaL'i  i  V  iinself 
to  Dori*  Gewist,  daugJiter  of  the  well  kjiuwu  »ctor 
and  manager,  and  herself  on  t)ie  stage ;  and  in 
1856  lie  followed  her  to  Wiesbaden,  where  be 
wae  eooB  in  great  reqtieet  aa  a  pianoforte  teacher. 
In  i8f^  in-  r.>:;i;Hi-.d  his  seoond  violin  sonata, 
and  the  incidental  musie  for  'fiemhard  von  Wei- 
mar/ a  drama  hy  Wilhelm  flenast,  tiw  overtttra 
to  wiiirfi  pjTi-^iiiy  hec-anie  a  favovrite,  and  waa 
much  played  throughout  Germany.  In  1859  he 
married.  In  1863  his  first  symphony  'An  daa 
Vaterland'  obtained  the  prize  offeried  by  the 
Gesellschaft  der  Musikfreunde  in  Vienna  (out 
of  3a  competitors),  and  wa«  followed  by  the  2nd 
(in  C)  and  the  anl  (in  '  Im  Walde ')  in  1869, 
the  4th  (inOminor)  In  1871,  the  5tb  (*  Lenorc  ) 
in  1 87 J,  the  6th  (MM.  I  t,  gei»trebt,  gtlitten,  ge- 
stritteu,  ge«torb«Q,  uniworben')  in  1876,  and  the 
7th  (■  Alpensinfonie')  in  1877,  the  8th  ('l>Mh> 
lingskliinge ')  \n  iH-".,  nnd  the  9th  'Ini  Snm'Tier- 
reil'  injSiSo.  A  loth^'Zur  Herlistzeit')  was  lately 
played  at  Wiesbaden.  In  1870  his  comic  opera 
'  Dame  Kobold '  waa  produced  at  Weimar.  A 
serious  opera  in  5  aeta  entitled  'Samson.'  for  whidh 
he  himself  wrote  the  libretto,  has  not  yet  been 
performed  in  public.  Two  cantata.%  '  Wadiet  auf ' 
and  another  written  for  the  Festival  in  eora* 
menioration  of  tlie  battle  of  Jjei\'7.v;,  wi-re  his 
first  worka  for  men's  voices,  and  are  popular  with 
the  choral  societies.  His  arraimenient  of  fiaeh*a 
6  violin  sonatas  for  PF.  is  a  wont  of  great  merit. 

Detailed  analyses  of  the  first  six  of  these  Sym- 
phonies will  be  found  in  the  'Monthly  Musical 
Kecord'  iior  1S75,  and  from  these  a  very  good 
itiea  of  the  oompoeet^e  style  may  be  gathered. 
Remembering  hii  Btruggh  o  and  hard  life  it  is 
only  a  matter  for  wonder  tliat  he  should  have 
•Cnven  so  earnestly  and  m  lung  in  a  path  that 
■was  not  his  natural  walk.  A  pl'^'ue  at  the 
nearly  complete  \L>t,  of  hia  works  at  the  foot  of 
this  notice  will  explain  our  meaning.   The  enoi^ 


moQB  mam  of 'drawing^oon 


tells  ita  own 


tale.   Raff  liad  to  live,  and  havii^  by  natttre  a 

remarkable  gift  of  niL-kHly  and  perhaps  not  much 
artistic  refinement,  he  wrote  what  would  pay. 
But  on  looking  at  Ilia  tvoriia  in  tlw  higher  bnmdi 
of  music — hiH  symphnnicH,conc<  rtos.  and  ch.imber 
music — one  caauot  but  be  struck  by  the  conscien- 
tioiiH  striving  towards  a  very  high  ideal.  In  the 
whole  of  his  nine  published  SyniphonieH  the  hlow 
movemeuts,  without  a  single  exce|)tion.  are  of 
extreme  melodic  beauty,  although  weak  from  a 
symphonic  point  of  view ;  the  iirst  moveuienta 
are  InvarlBtly  worked  oat  with  larprising  tech' 
nicat  skill,  the  subj*.>cts  appi  lu-ing  frequently  in 
double  counterpoint  and  in  every  kind  of  canon. 
And  liowever  modem  and  common  his  themes 
may  appear,  they  have  often  Wn  built  up  w  ith 
the  greatest  care,  note  by  note,  t*  thin  end; 
showing  that  he  does  not,  as  is  often  said,  put 
dowa  the  fint  ihing  thai  oomea  into  iiie  mind. 
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RAJTF. 

OUurre  tbe  following  treatment  of  tlit-  first  sub- 
j««tiii  his  ist Symphony  'An  das  Vattrhmd':— 


RAFF. 


6fr 


a  canon  in  AogmraUtion  and  douUe  wignicnta- 
tioQ.    Soch  instanoei  aa  tbls  are  nnmerons,  and 

the  art  with  whicli  thtso  contrapuntal  dovice^i 
are  made  to  appear  spontaneous  is  cx^ntiumuiate. 
In  the  Pianoforte  CoiMertn  in  C  minor  (op.  185), 
in  each  movement  nil  the  subjects  aio  in  double 
c»i:ntt.rjK)int  with  one  another,  yet  this  is  one  of 
iLiti^H  freshest  and  most  melodious  WOirlu.  To 
return  to  the  Symphonies :  the  Scherzos  are,  as 
a  rale,  weak,  and  the  Pinnlet  without  exception 
boi)<tcri>ijs  and  indued  vulvar.  Writing'  here,  as 
ever,  for  an  uneducated  public,  Kaft'  baa  for- 
gotten tluit  Ibr  a  symphony  to  deaoend  from  a 
high  tone  is  for  it  to  bo  unworthy  of  the  name. 

A  remarkable  set  of  30  Songs  \  Saoges-Friihling, 
op.  98)  daaarres  notice  for  it3  wealth  of  fine 
melodies,  aoine  of  which  have  become  national 
property  ('Kein  Sorg  um  den  Weg';  *Sch6n' 
Else.'  etc.)  ;  and  among  his  pianoforte  mosio  is  a 
set  of  20  Variations  on  an  original  tbeme  (op.  1 79) 
wlud  ^aplays  an  astonishing  fertlHty  of  resource, 
the  thmne — of  an  almost  itnjK»88ible  rhythm  of 
5  and  7  (jiiavcrs  in  the  bar — being  built  up  into 
canons  and  scherzos  of  great  variety  and  elegance. 

liiiff'H  Pianofort''  ("oiir'-rto  is  very  popular, 
and  his  Suite  for  Violin  and  Orchestra  (op.  180) 
only  little  less  so.  His  versatility  need  not  be 
enlaxged  upon.  In  all  tbe  forms  of  musical  com- 
position he  baa  ahoim  the  same  brilliant  qualities 
and  the  same  regretable  shortcomings.  His  gift 
of  melody,  his  technical  skill,  bis  iuexbaostible 
facility,  and  above  all  his  power  of  never  fepeat- 
ing  him»'-lf— all  thr  sc  are  beyond  praise.  But 
his  very  fertility  is  a  iniaftrtune,  since  it  readers 
him  careless  in  the  choice  of  Irs  subjects;  wrltil^p 
'pot-boilers'  has  injuretl  the  tlevelopment  of  a 
delicate  feeling  for  what  is  lofty  and  refined  :  in 
Khort,  he  stands  far  before  all  second-rate  com- 
poaers,  yet  tbe  oonaoientioua  oritio  hesitates  to 
allow  hmi  a  pUoe  in  the  front  nak  of  aU. 

Even  those  who  havo  loatt  tjmpallSbj  with 
Vol  ui.  rr.i. 


RnfTs  views  on  art  must  ndmire  the  encr^'  and 
spirit  with  which  lie  has  worked  bis  way  upwards 
in  spite  of  every  obstacle  poverty  eonld  throw 
in  his  way.  He  is  a  member  of  several  societies, 
and  has  received  various  orden.  In  1877  he  was 
appointed  with  much  ^clat  director  of  the  Hoch- 
oooservatoire  at  Fiankfort,  a  \ymt  he  ^till  retains. 

The  first  of  his  large  works  performed  in  this 
coMMlry  was  probably  the  Lcnore  Symphony  at 
the  Crystal  Palace,  Nov.  14,  1874. 
followed  by  the  'Im  Walde,*  and  the  PR  Gtaneerto 
in  C  minor  (Jaell\  at  the  Philharmonic;  the 
Symphonies  in  G  minor, '  hn  Waldo,'  'Friihlings- 
kliinge'  and  'ImSommerzeit,' with  the  C<mcertos 
for  cello  and  violin,  and  the  Suite  for  PP.  and 
orchestra,  at  tbe  Crystal  Palace.  His  Quintet 
(op.  107),  1  Trios  (op.  103,  112),  SonaU  (op.  128), 
and  otberpieces,  have  bsMi  played  at  tbe  Monday 
Popular  (xmearta. 

Caialogiu  0/  Raff'9  wonts.* 

0»-l.  atrauds.  nr.Nio.  aa^n. 
aTNi* 


iqoat.  pr.Mle.B.sB;i 

a  BcheRo(0mfaMr)L  nr.MiS. 

ii  MoroaM  do  8«lon  .  .  .  lur 
'Marte  de  KuUeiu.'  Vg. 
lolu.  B.  *  tl. 

fi.  4  G*l<i|>L  I'F.  tolo.  B.*n. 

6.  M.irif;iii  \  M.  KanttUlo  et 

\  .1111.  n  wio.  11.  k  j{. 

7.  BuiiUmu  »ur  '  1«  MO  ricco.' 

a  B  BaatiwM  m  latm 

Ui  ics:  Fii  a  Cahleri.  VY. 
f.  .  >    H  *  H  i 
a  Imprumptu  tirllUnt.    Pr.  I 

•olo.  a*u. 

Ml  Bomniase  au  Nteromtnt- 

itme.  Uraud  Oaprtca.  n. 

•olo.  B.  *  M. 
11.  Air  lulue,  tnnscrlt.  PP. 

*olu.   B.  *  U. 
Ul  MorcMu  de  Satoo.  Pant. 

V^Oum.  PP.Mto.  &*  H. 
tatwtiu   Baadbw  mw  '\m 

HucueiwU.'    PT.  dM(. 

B.  4  H. 

14.  SoriAia*  Fujue^  Kb  minor). 

VY.  nolo.    1!  i  II. 
IS  t  fotiue*.  VV.  iulu.  Scholt, 

10.  Bowdwiu  on  Btlgww'»  •  IMa- 
nuMtkrent.*  PP. 

17.  Album  I.Trli)U«.  rP.  mIo. 
Schulwrih  u  U/uk(  eoo- 
Uliilng  V  piK«A 

U.  rarapbiSMi  fS|i.  nr.  aolo. 

KclC. 

19.  FaiilaUI«  dramatlqae.  PP. 

kilo.  IJIolif 
30.  Sllurcniii  dr  Salun.  S«r«> 

uailc  italivtiii-! .   Air  Ub«- 

nan.  I'P.  wlu.  LlUjltt 
n.  ftSfSlW*    WefctBBS  uhne 

Warto.  PV.  aolo.  Spina. 
TL  7  Rhapsodlei  ^Wgiaiiuet. 

I'K.  tola.  Spina. 
S3.  3  I'Lcn  caf»ctrr1>tl(jue». 

VV.  uj'u.    K  iM.t 
94.  ValM  m^lauculliiua.  PP. 


nr-Mto. 


Am  Rhcin.  Bon 
Mio.  fiptua. 


IB.  Caprtcelrtioroa 
•Krel«chaii'). 
SchukwrUi. 


(« 


tiff 

PK.  loio.  SchubMta. 
57.  Mt'taiLj^tt  (on  mo 

'Sufiiiambula')'  PP.  ioto. 

Schubvrth. 
Si.  Orand  Uatuurka.  I'P.  tola. 

Htull. 

89.  yoctume  (on  romanea  hj 
tilul).  rr.  mIo.  KUInsr. 

4fr  Caprieclrt.u  a  la  IVIi-  nn- 
•naa.  PK.Mloi.  KMnar. 

4I.Bann<.W.i 


S5w 

Kl  Di  d 


lUnan  Scarlatti. 
PP.  aolo.  spina. 
V.  Antalana  touiar  Ta«  Im 
XlMter.  Hd  Oyeluaaie.  im 

ptaMiSitkosiBiib  nr. 


SO. 


C  Dlvcr1l*Miaent  tat  'La 
Juke  ■  ry  tulo.BcliuUcrili. 

44.  Faritadna  (ur  '  Le  Uarbkr 

«4«S.»iUa-  PP.Mto.  sata- 
berth. 

45.  SouTeiilrda'DonntorMSL* 

«uUi.  Schuberth. 
«&.  'La  denilira  aoM'— (Tha 

promplu.  PP.  aolo.  CVMt. 

47.  SLI«ler(bjrJ.O.IIicher(for 
Bar.or  AlIoaiidl'K.  Send. 

4S.  2  l.l'^Icr  lor  Voice  and  I'*'. 
fv'nIT, 

4*.  S  LMer  (br  t.  Q.  PUcberi 
for  Votoa  nr.  Hib*' 
rlehihohn. 

AS  na!iriiUch«  Utiv  (ty 

t<',rri..i\;  fur  VolMSSaflT. 
iieiiirlchahvlaa. 
BL  S  Ltedar  br  Taks  ssi  nr. 

Klktaar. 

52.  S  Lleder  for  VoiM  and  PP. 

SchlaliiKtr. 

53.  2  Lledrr  Tom  Rhsin  forVolce 

aiul  I'K.  .Schloii. 
T»n*«aKteia(4^  PP.Mto. 


-11 

pleeaa  for  PP.  aolo. 
bcrt. 

Sft.  3  Salon  StOcka.  PP.  wlo. 

Bachmaao. 
sr. 'AtudarSciiiiali.'  PaaUa- 


•  Tba  Editor  doalraa  to  azpnaa  hla  oblliatloaa  to  Heaara.  n  i^wn  % 
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Op.  (1.  Ko.  I.  WtcoM^  'Loben- 
frtn.'  L7rUeh«rr««in«nt«. 
Pr.»lo.-No.i  Do  •T»nn- 
Muier.'  F*nU*1«.  PF.  iolo. 
HO.S.  Do.  -ritocnxia  Uol- 
Uodar.'  BemI  tiiKcnren . 
rr.  •olo.  -  No.  4.  Schu- 
Bsno't  "OenoTer*.'  IT. 
•olo.  Schuherth. 

«.  S«lon  -  Etudra  rrom 

Dcr's  op«rm>.  t'K.  lolo. 
Bchletliiivr.  Mo.  I.  An- 
lUnle  from  '  Fllecvndc 
Holl«ii"1ef ."  —  No.  a.  8«-itet 
from  "Tknnhduier.'-So.S. 
Loti<tnrrUt>  (»rTw«U. 

4B.  Dum  uit  mutlh  frx'in  W«g- 
ner'i  oper*».  t'K.  »wl  >■ 
ai«(vl.  Xo.  1.  •  Flle«»ii3e 
Holl«Qder.'-Mo.2.  Tann- 
h«uiPT.'  — No.  S.  'Lohen- 
frto.' 

44.  t'«prlcdo  In  P  minor.  PP. 
•olo.  Leuckmrt. 

ABl  Vf.    I     Vm.ltUli.  ini  m.itH« 

fmm  l'>  i   .  t  <   |;.  I .- 

'•-lln..  1  I.   Mi.i;  Nil. 

r«(ifli'^  I.::  Ill  -111'  U^'Ul 
llulT'.  ■  AHt>-.</    I'F.  >..!o. 

M.  'Tntum  •  KOnl«  und  win 
Urb'  n.rltwl>.    Voice  aad 

rr.  B.-hint. 

(7.  '  lj  l^/'t>il'  tmiinr'  Miirrrtii 

iar«r'-Ti<li  ]!i-  i"iijr  \  I-'- 
lln  ilr  (  i.i.rr.-l    avei    I  K. 

<6.  .'iTr»u*crtptlorniIWthoTfn. 
lihirk  Mi./irt  Hfliuniinij. 

K.    r>f  >  1"  Mluii  ■  Tru- 

71.  BUH..11H'-  PP  «nlf»  gnhn 
TJ.  R  mln.T     I'K  k,).. 

7X  111  l.raiiH  K.  i.i<«     IT  .n.l 

V.  I  K  m  »"i  I    S  liLili^rlli. 
74. 3  CUvi'-r  yl.- 

I'K.  SiliiilKTiTr  ~ 
71.  .Sulle       I.' I  M'ln  i  «in  [>«ur 
«  m«ii.».  rK.  ml<K 

K.-1I..T. 

7ft.  i>ir  all  I'ru.tf mi-^-  Morrou 
<1--  »  .'inert.  I't  .  llfrli. 
KrI.i.lt. 

77.  Qu»tuor(yo.l)  III  I>  oiiii<  r. 

lt>f  Htrliifi.  SchiilKTlli. 
TX.  'iiJ.I  l.r  All  I   ■■v.i.ilA   h.i  I'P 

»ii>l  \  .  Ill  A  ..  hut^rih. 
7».  (;«<li-.iu  li4    1.  inrkc.  I'i'. 

iulu.  IflTl. 

K.  •W>.;li'-tm.l'  .i.,rll.._'li.  Mm'l 

Ti'lr»-i    S.Im   <  (.rini.t.  mil 

tlnlirUfA  S<l...tt 

81.  No.  1.  StcUleuna  <le  I  Up«t» 
"C  ■  V»i>re«  atelllennai.'- 
SL.2.  TtfUilrllf  (If  illtlol 

I'K.  I'  fi-rv 

a.  Sulti!  ill-  ilJ .  M.ii  •nm  pour 
~ir-«  luAiiiv  I'F. 

ilinl%.  S-tuitwrtli 

Hi  Matiiiii  ktt-1.  ttnlcr  VV.  *o\o. 
Bcliiiii. 

M.  -Chom  iJr  riiMiIln  ■  Cnfnl,- 
K'l  mlc  >lf  r.Vri^giili)  ln  mi>- 

86.  6  Miifctnu.  PP.  mmI  v. 
Kli'i'T. 

M.  iFniialu  CTtflclM.  PP.  >p<l 

Olio-    n  1" 

W.  Iiitrvductluii  mil  K-hrr- 

ti.%,..  i  >  »...i.  It  n 

«.  Ainl.l-^«l.airh.  Klu.lc.  rP. 
«"'"     It  " 

ML  vnmiifiin-  ry  „.u.   H  B 

M.  Quarlct,   X.».  i   In   A.  luf 

Mrlii,-«.  .^hiiU'rth 
»1.  Hull.rlli  ['■  rV  tolii.  VfU^t^ 

n.  ODflcclii  ill  L)  minor.  PP. 

tolo.  l'i-lrr». 
98.  'D«ii>       im-;l>,'  |{Ar«rU- 

llAi.  Uollr.  TK  „i|.,.  I'rfa. 
•i  lmpr»tiimu  VfclMi.  I'F.  ■Pitt. 

P«l«n. 


«>.  'La  Polkt  de  !■  Rflne." 

('A;nir''-  I'K.tnVi.  Ivtrrt. 
M.  -  All  ill.  V.lcr'.Ai.il  ■  Trim 
Httm>hoDT  ( So.  1 1.  8chU- 

QfT    Ul  l  li^ilxr  f..r  MaI^  ViilrM. 

»<■  ■Knnrr»-rr1hllnit  ■  :Vi  Ito- 
m«iin>n  l.i'-.liT  I'.»n*tirn. 
»n<l  <tiy'*iiit".  I  r  M  pr.  tiid 
ry,  iy.tiuLtrUi. 
V9  :j  H-.iiailll-->  minor:  Q; 
Ci    I  K.  .»lu  tichati*rth. 

Iim.  ■  lifiini  Mutiilt  Aul-rm*- 

hung.'  K^*t  < 'antit*- on  thq 
r.MTi  aiinniT^ttry  I'f  lha 
K«nir  ..t  l.--  i.fiK.  fur  Mala 
Viilf—  .i.,l  I  Irrh  K«>i;il- 

inl    WllltAifnrllrrti-Nlrii   Si  li  lt. 

ten,  l.t  lirx.il  Trii,  li.r  I'K.  V. 
»nd  TrlU.  ■•v-linh^rth 

loa.  Juhllpg  Uvgrtui-g.  lof  Or- 
fli'^TA-  Kthi.t 

iw.  •  1^  (.Alop.'  i:«i>ftee.  PP. 

inft.  6  F.kl  it '!■•■»  I'K.KJo.PtteriL 

KH.  F.lilAl.  o  .  I'l.lnnAlM  tE. 

vilu.  T'li-r*. 
W.  lintnl  Ou.i.tiinr  (A  niln.iD. 

Schubwth. 
108.  tWIitrrlli,     Vr.  tolo.    »  n 
lO*.  It/»rrlr-Nijt  tiirnf  I'K.  v.lii. 

IlOi  'La  iilt«n»,'  r>>nv  K<|it»i». 

Car':  I'-i--  rr.  vl  ■■  11  B.' 
111.  Boi>Tut  til. I  \a\^>-.  'J  ly 

t'iHr\.  I'K.  »  lij.  .schu- 
li-rlli. 

Ill  aid  lirmd  Trio  an  O).  PP. 

V.>ii.l  ivil...    It  R- 
lia.  Png^rtoch.-  I!li«i.n«ll«.  PP. 

»ol<..    1 .11  \m-rL-. 
114.  »  Sufm  fur  'i  VulcCT  and 

FF.  Korbent. 
IW.  a  Morcrnui  1?r1que«.  PP. 

K>l"  Kuttiyri;. 
118.  V*!'^  I  nnrlcc    I'F.  lolo. 

Foilj«r«. 
in.  Pe»tlT*t  OT«rtoreOn  A),  far 

IIH.  V«Ue  hrcrltc.    I'K.  lolo. 

IIB.  F^uttJle.  rr.vilo.  Kltli.>T. 

lau. 

I'il.  Illlil1r»ll,'n.  rt«     ■!  Afrl- 

H.  II  3 

m.  >0  gonir*  for  Myn'i  Tfltel- 

IC  CoiiCTirt  -  Orwtw  <ln  Ti. 



U4.  PtatlTal-Ovrrttiry  im  4  f*- 
Tourtte  M.iil.-iit  >.'ii.:s  l.ir 
tht  .Vnh  M.i.'f  fArt  of 
the  •  I><^ut«ct>rn  Iturvrtiea- 

»Ch»tt.'  yy  t  lil:iJ,.  I  rm. 

116.  Q*ir«>tte:B<'rceu»;:  tlJti»»l«: 

\tim.   I'F.tolu.  Mrtrl. 
138.  8    I'UTtontOckn  --  Mi-imi-t. 

IU)in«HCT.«'nifl<-tlctti.i.l'y. 

»olo.  Vner't. 
VI7.  'Kin'  leMt)  hunt.'  uvrliire 

toadr*m*  mi  ihf  .4>iraT^' 

IZ^.  r.r.l  (.ntnil  ■'^onAlA-  I'K 
V.  lln  !>'.    fN-lnil-  nil. 

1».  4th  Ortiid -(niaiA-  I  K  md 
V.  -ClirMiii  N^nntr  111  el- 
ii^rn  Satff.'    i4i  mlrmfi. 

Hf  hlli(»-rlli 

lai.  2  Kt.i.lr.  m''l'>illqufi.  I'F. 

■  I'lii.  Sfhiib^nh. 

131.  horlfiiiif.    I'K.  f.l...  llnf. 

mrliter. 

IJ.'.  March-  hrillmnto    PT  .>.1.y 

lliilnid«l»T. 
m.  Ell  i[ie.  I'K.  >olu.  llofmflt- 

lit  -Vrim  rUirlii  •  B  K.i.lA.U- 
itackg.  I  K.  x.li.  KiMiifr. 

laSw  'BUlt^'r  vill  i  I'.  1III1.-II  •  VI 
DlrcnliT  IT  iiil'i  KaIi^ 

13B.  SrdaiilrninutrtcttE  mluor) 
SrhiiliTTHli 


t"l"of '  yrliiiL'«-[tli. 

US.  Mh   Hiriii«    nm/tet  (0). 

Si  liiil.^rlli- 
UR.  rrilmnriy  h.  EC  Mlfi. 

140.  aid  S)mphooy  CIn  0)  tor 

OrrlK^lr*.  Sfhott. 

141.  I'^alni  I  •"  iv  l-r-lundb') 

H  ii.ica  and  Urirh.  Bchlf 

iMTtll. 

14S.  FaiiUMf  (Ft).  PP.  »olo. 

Knin>r.  " 

143.  Uar^tri'.lfl  (ttl.  IT.  WW. 

Kl>tii-r. 

144.  T.vrniil^.li  (0>.  PF.  lOlo. 

I4».  •ili..rAi.'iyionala.rFnndV. 

I '   HUM  '  r  '     ^'  tiii'^  ith- 
148.  t'ltiTu'  "    l'^*  lulii^f  I.  I'K. 

i-  "     It  K 
1«.  2   Mr<lllalliiiH  I'F  liili). 

148.  B<-h>r»o  In  Vh.  PF.  file. 
B.  B. 

lift,  3  ViU'sUf*  for  PP.  atilo.  R.  B. 
IfiJL  fhafunnetA  minor)  'il'Ft. 

H,  H. 

iSL  Alli-wro  agitato.    I'F.  lolo. 

lia.  a  Rnmanww.  PP.  aolo.  R.B. 
IISJ.  3rd  Hrmphi'iir  'ImWaldg' 

'  K  I.  1  ircti'  '1 1  a  Ki'tii-r. 
154-  'iHtiiir     Ki'li'ld.'  t.'omic 

i'I.*-rii     I'  It. 
Mft.  V,l  l.nii  !  Tr  .1    I'K   V  and 

ivii"    11  n 
186.  VaIv  l.r'll>.it«  rKbl.  PP. 

f-'l'.'  IV'^ 
107.  favattii-  i.\b)  and  Etodo 

lU  Flleuae.'    PF.  solo. 

8«llt. 

U&  4lli  (irand  Trio  (V).  PP. 

V.aiidtVllii.  S>ltf. 
UB.  lU  lhim'ir«-»k-  (!»'  in  Walt! 

luJUU  I  K  .li"t  ILh. 

IflCL  K'-i>t'i:  I'T  '111  \i>t.i.  vr. 

d   Cli^ 

181.        •rrl'j  k'f  VIvllH  k  Ordi. 

(H  pjliiuf ).  HI'-kTl. 
IIO.  filill'-  111  li  minor    I'F  mki 

183.  giiii'-  in  («  major.  PF.  mlo. 

K»'  i  t  r 

UM.  Pii  ili'-niie    lli  inmni-.  Tar- 

.i.l.'llr--    ri  .u.!ii     n.  IL 
188.  '  l.a   I  l<-iTrn**lla.  \"ur'-AU 

<  ariiAT.i!.'  I'K- .'-'111  .''lr-«t-l. 
1A&  I't'T-'-.    Na^.i-  t liAnu'''lrr. 

l'K.»..l"  S.|!t 
MT-  4ili  ^^lnl'll"l:«  Mi  miner.'. 

i)rrl.-«Ua-  N  hul»«Tili. 

UB.  Fainal'if  N  naly i  U  mlaor.i. 

I'K    ."lo  Slf.Tl. 

tr,9  U  'niame;  \  al*f  brtUant*. 
I  K.  aolo.  aetx\. 

170.  La  I'olkagllnmiti',  Caprice, 
I'K.  w.lo.  Slt^rl. 

IZL  •  liii  KAlin  ■  an  I  IVr  T«nf  ' 
■.'  >i'Mii»  t.'f  MU-'l  i^hplr 
and  nrrhi-tra.  M^-gfl. 

ITS.  '  Maria  yiiiart.  '  in  <  >clm 
yun  < .^-vJl-'ii'-ii '  f"r  W'Ifr 
and  I  K.  '  I  I  Nm  i   HU  u^-i 

123.  f      tlnne  fur  Volcg  a  j'K. 

m,  '  A'j>  'li  m  Tanxaliiii  I'han- 

I- .•>!:.'  kr    '  I.' N<>^.).  I'F. 

A  t.ir.'l.  t-^'A!. 

1Z&,  'iiri''!'ia>s  '  !  M..rr<-ani 

I'K  ~'l<'.  K.irt.'er.;. 
lit  I  x  t<  t  l-  r  >trlin;t  n' '.  s.'lu. 
ITu  .Mil    ^ j  nit'liuiu  'lyftiorg.' 

(Irdi.  h»ilt. 
178.  t^>;.-l.    J  V  V     *  VtnlaA  g 

IVlliii  !»rlt«. 
m,  VAruil'i.'i.  on  an  original 

t'l-nn-.  11    «-'l'.'  ■■^■iif 

Ua  "nil.'  ti  r  K.,!,i  V    .r,,l  I  lii  h 

■-'•-.■^1 

mi.  '-'i.'l  iluinifinkf  In  Wail? 

form,  •  TodU'iiiaiit  '  1  iiii»>? 

macabm.'  I'K.du-i  ■'<if 
US.  *i  Ui'nianc'-i  lor  Horn  tor 

iviiiii  ai.'i  rr.  8in.!i. 

U3.  friiiata  tor  I'F.  and  l'»ll.> 
W"grl- 

184.  fin    ii"i.--<    f'T  fi  wnm-n'. 

rolf  aiwl  I'F.  Bl«?gel. 


nilimri-  Sl<-yrl 
188«.  Mi'TifTiUi-d  I  >  iiiUrdcbulT 

an. I  <  'I  i  ll     M  .'-I. 
IWIfc  Klfii-r  riil«,  hi  i;,--,>n.  Ba. 

l'ru.ii>ulo.  t.  lior.andOTeli. 

Blrgfl. 

187.  Ell.  n>-nitiir  an  Ycnr<ll«  (» 

X.j«.i.   I'K.  v.Ki.  ."^ityrl. 

1& 

189.  Wh  f;mili 'iij  lU  mini  r) 

•  (-irl-l«,  «i  rt-lil.  f'.ltttri, 
tftlrtllfii,  iTi-'ri-'rln-n.  urn- 
"■irl-n  '  lln  li  ILiL 

vn.  Fgut  loilgli.  ■  apr1c».^tll<U. 
I'F.  mlo.  Slfgal. 

Ma.  8  Wrini  Qiurti-M.  i*0- *■  <f' 
mlniiM  fiuiii'  .iHrrrr  Form^ 
— X(-'.  7.  Ml'  I'll-  «<l'un« 
Mnl!.-rln.-N.i  >  '•■•Suit* 

In  «  Aiii.n-liiini.  Kallllt. 

IM.  Conrfflo  i  Ii  minor L  (:<tllu 

and  iifrh.  t«k»'yl. 
1»4.  aid  KiiHf  In  l  iiirarlKhgr 

\\  ri«-  I  K  .    I  in  h.  B*hn. 

188.  ili^i!  ti'f  llirll'l  VulCeA. 

Killil.t 

l»t.  Kl  iJr  am  Srliill'.  Hfr- 
ceo^r  :  N'ovrl^itr  :  lin* 
promptii.  I'K  .1."  s».ii». 

W.  Canflccio  Uib  .  I  K.  ik  lo. 
BHti. 

IM.  10  (i««lu(«  tot  mixed  cbulr. 
Beiti. 

M».  «  Sc«ir.«a  far  fcilo  VoIm  and 
Orch.  'J8«%r.brmiit '  Mid 
•DI«Hlrtln.'  gletl. 

9m.  Hull-  In  Kh  inr  PP.  and 
Orch.  Bl*«el. 

aoi.  7thStmphniiy.'lnthiiAlp«' 
<IIK..    nrrh.  .'w-tlf. 
2  Qtiariri^  li  r  I'K   V.  Va. 
and  Cellu  Ui).  Sl<««t. 

aa.  •Volkar.'tftlltheTundlth' 
tun«  (»  Noi.1.    V.  and  PP. 

aM.  Bulte  (Bb).  Orrh.  >  tmllltr. 
ac  Mh  Srninhunt  '  FrOhllnw- 
kl8nw'(Al.  Orch.  Bteanl. 
yiW  Vnit  l'.tnr»-rtii    fur    V  afwf 

Orrh.  <  \  mlniTi  Sl'-t,-.-!. 
a07a.  I'lmntui-K.  niiii"ri  Jl'Ki. 

art.  Thi-  '.mi-  arrmi.' .1  li,r  I'K. 

and  (<lrlngt.  titrjtel. 
308.  9th  Symphony  (K  minor). 

•  Im  Simmrr.'  Orch.  Mg- 

ni. 

as. 
21a. 

SIL  'Blondal  de  VetU.'  Crcliia 
■ron  U«aln(en.  Bwlt  A  I'F. 
&  *  H. 

SIS.  loth  Symphony.  'Zur 
UerbilMlt.' 


Worta  without  Optta-nombf . 

Valty-rondlnri  on  motlft  fr..m 
Mal'iinai.  <      '  liUniaiilkrnit,' 

Ki-i'ii'-'r'H 

ll.-riiliiiM»-:ir.-<  (it  llir  'Mrlticir. 

«lrii.-.r'  '(  I'K  I  s<lii'li 
Val'c-lmprompiu  4  la  Tyrol- 

lciin«.  Bchutl. 
AbrndlW  by  .Srhumann.  f'oo- 

c*n-paraphraA«.  Hchubrrth. 
Berr«UMi  on  au  idea  ul  Ouuiiud'i. 

Sletcl. 

ImpcvTltallon  on  Dunroach'a 
Lied  '  D«r  l.tndcnz«cl«.'  Uch. 
tMib»irc. 

Valae  de  Jiilletia  (Uoimod). 
Slecel 

4  t'aprlccio*  on  Wallfhian  ij) 

and  !'«nrlani'/)thrm'-i  Mc.«iL 
ln1r>«3ucllon  ajid  >  iii,''i-  lur  i  ii^ 

till  (I:  miiKTi.  iL  n. 
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BATMONDI,  PiSTBO,  an  Italian  composer, 

M^c•«tro  (li  Captlla  at  St.  Peter'n,  who  ih  charac- 
ter i»c»d  by  ¥6UB  as  poawsiting  au  extraordioary 
genius  for  muiieftl  ooaibinMiom.   He  wm  bam 
ail  Rome  of  poor  parents,  Deo.  20,  1786.  At 
•a  early  age  he  passed  six  years  in  the  Con- 
s«;rvatorio  of  the  Piet^k  iL  '  Turchini  at  Naples, 
and  after  many  wandorings,  mostly  on  foot — 
from  Kaptc*  to  Borne,  from  Boine  to  Florence, 
from  Florence  to  Genoa— and  many  years,  he  at 
Ico^h  found  an  opportunity  of  coming  betore 
tiM  poblio  with  an  opera  entitled  '  Le  Bizarrie 
d'Amore,'  vshich  was  pcTfuruuHl  at  Genoa  in  1807. 
After  thruo  years  thtre,  each  producing  its  opera, 
ho  passed  a  twelvemonth  at  Floreiu^,  and  brought 
oai  two  mofe.   Tho  next  25  years  were  spent 
beiwenu  Bemo,  lUlsn,  Naples,  and  Sicily,  and 
fiich  year  had  its  full  complement  of  operas 
ami  balletA.   In  1834  he  became  director  of  the 
royal  tlMattvo  •!  Naples,  a  podtion  whidi  be 
T' tained  till  1832.    In  that  year  the  brilliant 
suocesB  of  his  op«ra  buifa  '  il  V'eutagliu  '  (Na- 
ples, 1831 )  procured  him  the  post  of  Professor  of 
Compoflition  In  the  Conservatorio  at  Palermo. 
Here  be  vva»  much,  esteemed,  aud  trained  HevenU 
promising  pupils.    In  March  1850  he  was  called 
opon  to  succeed  Basili  as  liaeilco  di  Capella 
at  St.  Pater's ;  a  post  ftr  wbfob.  If  knowledge, 
•  •xpcrience,  and  ccascIe.Hf*  lal>our  of  pro<Iuclion 
in  ail  departoients  of  his  art  could  qualify  him. 
He  was  amply  fitted.  Shoftly  before  tbis,  in  1848. 
he  had  after  f<mr  years  of  t<iil  completed  three 
oratorios,  'Fotiphar,'  'Pharaoh,'  and  'Jacob,' 
whidi  were  not  only  dedgned  to  be  performed  in 
the  usual  manner,  but  to  be  played  all  three  in 
combination  aa  une  work,  under  the  mune  of 
'Joseph.'    On  Aug.  7,  1853,  the  new  Maestro 
brought  oot  this  stupendous  work  at  the  Teatro 
Argentini.  TbesDooesBOfthethieesIngleoirstorios 

Wiw  mt-iderate,  but  when  tliey  were  united — the 
Uin»e  orchestras  and  the  three  troupes  forming  an 
emteinbU  of  nearly  400  mwdoiaas,  the  excitement 
and  appln':*<^-  of  the  spectator^  krx-w  no  bountls,  and 
hO  great  was  his  emutiuu  that,  iUimoodi  tiainted 
away.  He  did  not  long  surriTO  this  triumph, 
but  died  at  Rome  Oct.  30, 1853. 

The  Ibt  of  his  works  is  astonishing,  and  all  the 
fnore  so  when  we  rttolkct  that  Raimondi's  exist- 
ence was  all  but  unknown  on  this  side  of  the 
Alps.  It  embraoes  55  operas ;  21  grand  ballets, 
composed  for  San  Carlo  between  181  2  and  1838 ; 
-  acatoiriaai4  oiaaam  with  full  orchestra; -3  ditto 
with  3  cfaoin  k  capella;  2  re>iuiums  with  full 
orchestra;  i  ditt  1  for  8  and  16  voices;  a  Credo 
for  16  voices;  the  whole  Book  of  Psalms,  a  la 
FAlestrina,  for  4,  5,  6,  7  end  8  Taioes;  many  Te 
Dooms,  Stabats,  Misereres,  Tantum  ergos.  psalms 
aad  Htanies ;  two  books  of  90  partimetUi,  eadi 
on  a  separate  baiis,  with  three  diflerent  accom- 
panimwitii ;  a  coUectitm  of  figured  basses  with 
ragiied  aoojmpanimenta  m  a  lohool  «t  tooom- 
paniment;  4  fugues  for  4  voices,  each  indepen- 
dent but  capable  of  bein^  united  and  sung 
together ;  6  fugues  for  4  voices  capable  of  com- 
Itination  into  i  fugue  for  34  voices ;  a  fugue  for 
16  choirs;  16  fugues  for  4  voices;  34  fugues  for 
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I  4.  5,  6,  7  and  8  voico^  of  whiob  4  and  5  separate 

fugues  will  combine  into  one.  fiesides  tli'  ri^  nve 
feat  Willi  the  3  oratorioH  he  composed  au  oj  era 
seria  and  an  ofxra  butfa  which  went  equally  well 
amarately  and  in  combination.  Such  stupendoos 
labours  are.  as  M.  F^tis  well  remarks,  enough  to 
give  the  reader  the  hea<lache :  what  must  they 
have  done  to  the  persevering  artist  who  aocom> 
plisbed  Uwmt  But  they  also  giro  etie  the  hesiV 
ache  at  the  thought  of  their  utter  futility, 
liaimondi's  compotutiuust  with  all  their  ingenuity, 
belong'  to  a  past  ago,  and  we  may  safidy  say  that 
they  wUl  never  bo  revive<i.  Ui.s  opern-  e«p*?cially 
belong  to  the  pne^Kossiuian  epoch,  aud  it  would 
have  been  good  for  thsm  if  tbtj  lukd  unrsr  been 
made.  [G.] 

RAINFOBTH,  Euzabkth,  bom  Nov.  33, 
1814,  studied  singing  mider  George  Perry  and 
T.  Cooke,  and  acting  under  Mrs  Davison,  the 
eminent  comedian.  After  having  tiedged  her 
wings  at  minor  concerts,  she  appeared  upon  the 
Btage  at  the  St.  James's  Tlieatre.  Oct.  37,  1836, 
as  Mand.'\ne,  in  Ame's  '  Artaxerxes,'  with  com« 
plete  success.  She  perforuied  thaw  for  the  re> 
maiudar  of  the  MMOn,  and  then  removed  to  the 
English  Opera  Roase.  Subsequently  to  her  public 
appcfirauce  slic  took  lesions  from  Crivelli,  In 
1837  she  sang  in  oratorio  at  the  Sacred  Harmonic 
Sodety,aikd  oontiniied  to  do  so  for  srreral  years. 
She  made  the  first  of  niMty  appearances  at  the 
Philharmonic,  March  18, 1 839.  In  1840  she  was 
introduced  at  the  Concert  of  Ancient  Music,  and 
in  1843  sang  at  the  Birmi:  -  I  ,uti  Festival.  After 
performing  at  Coveut  GafUeu  from  183S  to  1843 
she  transferred  her  services  to  Drury  Lane,  where 
she  made  a  great  hit  by  her  petfonnaiioe  of 
Ariine,  in  Bufe*s  'Botiendsii  GM,*  on  its  pro- 
duction, Nov.  37,  i?'43.  In  1844  she  hail  a  most 
suooessAil  season  in  Dublin.  She  was  engaged  as 
prima  donna  at  tiie  Worcester  Festival  of  1845. 
She  Continued  to  perform  in  the  metmpotis  until 
about  1B53,  when  she  removed  to  Edinburgh, 
where  she  remained  until  about  1856.  She  then 
quitted  public  life,  and  in  iS;S  went  to  reside 
at  Old  Windsor,  under  the  win'^  uf  her  frieud 
Miss  Thackeray,  and  taught  music  in  Windsor  and 
its  ]M%hboarlui<Dd  until  her  complete  rettremsnt 
in  Marah  1871,  when  die  removed  to  beTfotb«r''B 
at  Bristol.  Her  voice  was  a  high  soprai;  '  \  en 
and  sweet  in  quality,  but  deficient  in  power,  and 
she  possessed  gn»i  judgment  ami  mwui  drenuitle 
feeling.  Althougli  her  limited  power  prevented 
her  firom  becoming  a  great  singer,  her  attain'* 
ments  were  such  as  enabled  her  to  fill  the  fint 
place  with  credit  to  herself,  and  satisfaction  to 
her  auditors.  She  died  at  Bedland,  Bristol, 
Sept.  a«.  1877.  [W.H.H.] 

RALLENTANDO,  RITAIIDANDO,  PI- 
TEN  ENTE,  BITENUTO—' Becoming  slow 
again,*  'Sladteniiig,*  'Holding  beck,*  'Held  bw^k.* 

The  first  two  of  these  words  are  iiscd  tjuitc  in- 
differently to  expreiiti  a  gradual  diminution  of  the 
rate  of  speed  in  a  composition,  and  althoi^  the 
last  is  commonly  Ufcd  in  exactly  tho  same  way, 
it  seems  origiuollv  aud  in  a  strict  sense  to  luive 
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meant  ft  onlibnn  rate  of  slower  time,  bo  that  the 
whole  passage  marked  ritenuto  would  be  taken  at 
the  same  time,  while  each  bar  and  each  phrase  in 
a  passage  marked  rcUlentando  would  be  a  little 
■lower  than  the  one  before  it.  That  there  exists 
m  differenoe  in  Htulbe  tues  is  oonolasiTely  proved 
by  a  piv-sai^'o  in  the  Quartet  op.  131  of  Beethoven, 
where  in  the  7  th  movatueat  (allegro)  a  plirase  of 
three  reoorring  miQima,  which  is  repeated  in  all 
five  t'mc3,  has  the  direction  '  E!^pIC8sivo.  poo  ri- 
teuulo'  fur  its  tirst  three  appearauces,  which  are 
separated  by  two  bars  a  temito,  and  for  the  last 
two  times  has  ritai-dando,  wliich  at  length  leads 
into  the  real  a  tempo,  of  which  the  former  separ- 
ating fragments  were  but  a  presage.  This  is  one 
of  the  very  rare  instanees  of  the  use  of  the  word 
ritmuto  by  Beethoven.  The  oonoladon  flrom  It 
is  confirmed  by  a  pa-ssago  in  Chopin's  Rondo, 
op.  16,  coatiisttug  of  the  four  \mr»  wiiicb  im- 
mediately precede  the  entry  of  the  second  subject, 
litre  t/10  first  two  hara  consist  of  a  fragment 
of  a  preceding  figure  which  is  rt  peated,  so  that 
both  these  bars  are  exactly  the  buxno  ;  the  la^^t 
two  bars  however  have  a  little  chromatic  cadence 
leadfnf  into  the  second  subject.  The  direction 
over  the  first  two  Viara  la  '  poco  ritenuto'  and  over 
the  last  two  '  rallentando,'  by  which  we  may  be 
qnlCe  eore  tliat  the  eomposer  intended  the  repeated 
fragment  to  bo  played  at  tlie  same  speed  in  each 
bar,  and  the  chromatic  cadence  to  be  alackened 
gradually. 

li'tti'iinite  is  used  by  Beethoven  in  the  PF. 
Souata,  op.  X  lo,  about  the  middle  of  the  i:n>t 
movement,  and  again  in  the  tjonata,  op.  1 1 1 , 
in  the  first  movement,  in  the  eeventb  and  fif- 
teenth bars  Crum  the  be^nin^f  of  the  Allryro 
ojti  hi  io.  It  woidd  Heein  that  llie  8ame  etl'ect 
is  intended  as  if  'ritenuto'  were  employed;  in 
each  ease,  the  wnrde  'meno  moeso*  might  have 
heen  used.  Beethoven  prefers  Ititardancfn  to 
Jiallentaiulo,  which  latter  is  common  only  in  his 
earlier  works.  [J.A.F.M.] 

RAMANN'.  Lr.VA,  musical  liltenit'ur  and 
educationist,  was  bom  at  Mainstockheim,  near 
Kitaingen,  in  Bavaria,  June  14,  1833.  Her  torn 
for  music  and  her  determination  tn  •^•I'xeed  were 
tvitlent  from  a  very  eariy  age.  it  was  not,  how- 
ever, till  her  sevente^th  year  that  she  liad  any 
instruotion  in  music.  At  that  time  her  parents 
removed  to  Iieipzig,  and  from  1850  to  1853  she 
there  enjoyed  the  a^lv.mtage  of  pianoforte  lessons 
from  the  wife  of  Dr.  F.  Brendel.  heiwelf  formerly 
a  scholar  of  Field's.  From  this  period  she  adopted 
the  career  of  a  teacher  of  music,  and  studied 
assiduously,  though  without  help,  fur  th.%t  end. 

In  1858  she  opened  an  institute  in  Gliiclutadt 
(Holstein)  for  the  special  training  of  mnsic- 
mistresiscs,  and  maintained  it  till  1(^65.  in  which 
year  she  founded  a  more  important  estahlish- 
jatnt,  the  Music  School  at  Niknbenr,  in  con- 
junction with  Frau  Ida  Tolkmaan  of  Tlhiit,  and 
assisted  by  a  staff  of  t<ni)erior  teachers,  under 
Miss Ramann's own superintendenoe.  With  a  view 
to  the  special  object  of  her  life  she  has  published 
two  works — '  Die  Musik  als  Gegenstatul  der 
Kraiehuug'  (Leipzig,  Menebiuger,  1868;,  and 


'Allgemeine  Erzieh-  und  Unterrichta-lehre  der 
Jugeud'  (Leipzig,  H.  Schmidt.  1869;  snd  ed. 
I873^.  which  were  both  received  with  favour  by 
the  German  Press.    Since  Miss  Raniann 

has  been  musical  ooneqwrndent  ot  the  Uambuzg 
*  Jahreeteiten.*  A  veloine  of  her  eesays  ooift* 
tributed  to  that  paper  has  been  collecttd  and 
published,  under  the  titlH  of  'AusderGt«genwart* 
(Numberg.  Sclimid,  1S68).  In  the  early  part  of 
iSSd  she  iml-li^hed  a  s'.udy  of  Li.-zt's  '  Chri.stus' 
(Leipzig,  Kahnt),  and  later  in  the  year  the  first 
volume  of  H  Life  of  Liszt  (1811-1840;  Leipzig;, 
Breitkopf  ft  Hartel).  This  is  an  important  work. 
It  suffers  somewhat  from  over-enthusiasm,  bat  it 
is  done  with  great  care,  minuleiies.",  and  intelli- 

J;ence,  and  has  obviuusly  profited  largely  by  direct 
nfbnnation  from  Lisit  himselt   Her  eounn, 
Bau.v  i  Kamaxn,  was  bom  alxtut  1S30  at  Er- 

ifurt,  and  was  brought  up  to  commerce,  but  his 
desire  and  talent  for  music  were  so  strong,  that 
in  1857  or  58  he  succeeded  in  gettin^'  rid  of  his 
business  and  put  himself  under  Dr.  F.  Brendel 
and  Riedel.  for  regular  instruction.  Ho  then  fot 
five  yean  studied  under  Hauf^mann  at  Leipsigv 
and  is  now  a  rerident  teacher  and  compoeer  St 

Dre->den.   His  works  have  reaolie  l  beyond  op.  50, 

but  they  oonai«t  almost  entirely  of  oongs  for  one 
or  more  voioss.  and  of  email  and  appamitly  senti- 
mental pieces  for  the  |  iant<forte.  He  does  not  appi^ar 
yet  to  have  attempted  auy  large  composition.  {G,} 

RAMB  AU.  JKAir  PHiuPPt,  eminent  ceropceer» 

and  writer  on  the  theory  of  music,  lx)ni  at  Dijim, 
Sept.  25,  1683,  in  the  house  now  No.  5  iiue  St. 
Michel.  His  father,'  .lean,  was  a  musidan, 
and  organi-t  of  Dijon  cathedral,  in  ea.sy  circmn 
stances,  lie  inteniled  Jean  I'hilipjie,  the  eldest 
of  his  three  sons,  to  be  a  magistrate,  but 
bis  strong  vocation  for  muMO  and  obstinacy  uf 
character  frustrated  tliese  views.  Aocturding  to 
I  liis  biographers  he  pla_\f<l  the  cU^vecin  at  seven, 

and  read  at  sight  any  piece  of  music  put  before 
him:  musie  indeed  absorbed  him  to  sueh  an 

extent  when  at  tlie  .lesuit  Colh  ge  that  he  nt->^- 
lected  his  classical  studief,  and  was  altogether 
SO  reftactory  that  his  parents  were  lequested  to 
remove  hiin.  Hem  elorth  he  never  opened  a 
boxiv.  unless  it  were  a  musical  treatise.  He 
qnickly  ma-itered  the  clavecin,  and  studied  the 
organ  and  vii>liu  with  auccees,  but  there  was  no 
master  in  Dijon  capable  of  teaching  him  to  write 
music,  atid  he  was  left  to  discover  for 
the  hftws  of  harmony  and  compuaitiun. 

At  the  age  of  17  he  MI  in  love  with  a  young 
widow  in  tlie  neighbourlioud,  who  indirectly  did 
him  good  service,  since  the  siiaine  which  he  felt 
ai  the  bad  spelling  of  hb  letters  drove  him  to  write 
correctly.  To  bre.ak  off  thi-n  acquaintance  his 
lather  sent  him,  in  1 701,  to  Italy,  wliere  how- 
ever he  did  not  remain  long,  a  mistake  which, 
in  after  life,  he  regretted.  He  liked  Milan,  and 
indeed  the  attraetioos  of  «o  greitt  a  oentre  of 
music  must  have  been  great;  but  for  some  un- 
known reason  he  soon  lell  with  a  tlieatrical 
manager  whom  he  accompanied  as  firHt  violin 
to  Marse-l'i",  T,v  n  ,  Nimes,  Monti>eIlier,  and 
1  Bit  meihor't  duim  wm  Olsudlne  Dcmarttn^coiut. 
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other  place*  in  the  south  of  France.  How  long 
the  tour  luted  it  ia  iinpo^ible  U)  ascert&ia,  &8 
no  lettem  belonging  to  this  period  are  to  be 
f'und.  From  his  '  PrtTuier  Livre  de  pieces  de 
clavecin'  (laris,  17C6)  we  learn  that  he  was 
then  living  in  Paris,  at  a  wig-maker 'k  in  the 
Viflille  &ue  da  Tain|»le,  u  Hftjfdn  did  at  Keiler's. 
Aoagfa  wttboat  th«  dinutroiu  ranulta  which  fol- 
1  n  e  l  that  connexion.  Meantime  he  was  organist 
of  (he  Jesuit  convent  in  the  Rue  8t.  Jaoquee,  and 
of  ttM  chapel  of  the  Phree  d«  k  Herd.  No 
part'n:^-Lrp,  Jmnvt-ver,  of  the  length  of  his  etay 
in  I'afiii  are  known,  nor  how  he  occupied  the 
i&torval  between  this  fint  irUt  tad  hia  return 
alKTUt  1717.  In  that  year  a  competition  took 
pL-ice  for  the  post  of  organist  of  the  church  of 
St.  I'aul,  and  Kameau  was  among  the  candidates. 
MATchaod,  then  at  the  bmd  of  the  organists  in 
Parlo,  WM  natandly  one  of  the  ezaminera ;  and 
either  from  fear  o"  being  outshone  by  one  whom  he 
had  formerly  patronisedt  for  some  other  reason, 
he  need  his  whole  inflttenoe  in  ^voor  of  Daqnin, 
who  obtaiue<l  the  p  ^st.  ^^o-tifi.  r1  a*  the  imju^t 
|>refereooe  thus  ^hown  to  a  man  in  all  points  his 
inferior,  BamMO  again  lofl  Paris  for  Lille,  and 
became  for  a  short  time  organist  of  St.  Eticnne. 
Thence  he  went  to  Ciei  niont  in  Auvergne,  where 
his  brother  Claude'  resigned  the  post  of  organist 
of  the  cathedfal  in  hi*  &Toiir.  In  this  aeoluded 
monntain  town,  with  a  ha*A  dinato  predti' 
j>r»-ing  to  indoor  life,  he  liad  plenty  of  time  for 
thought  and  study.  The  defects  of  his  education 
droTO  him  to  find  out  overyihfa^  for  himself. 
F^m  the  works  of  Descartes,  Mersennf,  Ziitlino, 
and  Kircher  he  gained  some  generai  knowledge 
of  the  scieneo  of  sound,  and  taking  the  equal 
division  of  the  monochord  an  the  starting-point 
of  his  system  of  hannony,  soon  conceived  the 
possibility  of  placing  tho  theory  of  music  on  a 
aonnd  baaia.  Uencef<ttih  he  dovotod  all  hia 
«fn««;gi«e  to  drawing  up  hit  *Tr«atiae  on  Harmony 
rc-dnced  to  its  natural  principles,'  and  an  soon 
as  that  important  work  was  finished  be  deter- 
mined to  go  to  Patia  and  publish  It.  His  en- 
gagement with  the  chapter  of  Clermont  had 
however  several  yciira  to  run,  and  there  was 
grcAt  opposition  to  his  leaving,  owing  to  the 
popularity  of  hiti  improvisations  on  the  organ, 
m  which,  contrary  to  the  usual  course,  his 
theoretical  BtudiLH,  instead  of  hampering  hiH 
ideas,  seemed  to  give  them  greater  freshneia  and 
fcrtility. 

Onoe  free  he  started  imrncdlntely  for  Paris, 
and  brought  out  his  'Traits  de  I'Barmonie' 
(Ballard,  iftt,  4I0. 431  pp.).'  The  work  did  not 
at  first  attract  inn'-h  attention  among  French 
musicians,  and  yet,  as  F^tia  observes,  it  laid 
tho  tonndation  te  a  philoiaphical  aoianea  of 


1  rUudp  iuinf«u.  K  man  of  lodomtubl«  win  utd  Mprietov*  Ivmptr. 

•04  k  rlrvrr  orKiirilst  lived  fueci?ulv«'T  tt  UUvn.  Lfon*.  Mantlllt^. 
Clennyrit  OrU  ncn,  Mr».uburv.  tin)  Auiuii-  Hb  «>n  JMa  Fnir>r.<l<.  « 
r<n«d  Biuttcten.  bm  •  dUa)pat«d  w*n.  ii  ■dmlralit;  poftnred  bf 
indtm*  inHlt'Xsw esHssiMn'  aspMUwdlnnMsposBitoC 

Uutttli'  '  •  t^txMly  bf  htt  v:h«Ki1f«'luw  Jm<|IM*  Cwotte.  He  I* 
■leo|l..ii'fl  1.)  Mfrclcr  In  M%   r&bl«a.U  it  r«rU.' 

>  TiM  Tliim  fvt  of  >hl*  mm  tnatitti  itilo  KnglWl  IS  jMfl  later, 
vllh  the  iltU  'A  TrMtiM  of  Mu«le.  cwDlainlaf  Iht  nin(ll|J|S  sf 
c«B position.'  LondoQ.  no  date.  8to.  VO  pii. 


1  harmony.  Ramean's  st;  1  i  ^  prolix  and  oWure^ 
I  ofitiQ  calculated  rather  tu  rc])el  than  attract  the 
reader,  and  the  very  boldness  and  novelty  of 
liiH  theories  excited  surprise  an  1  provoked  criti- 
ci«iu.  His  disicovcrj'  of  the  law  of  inversion  in 
chords  was  a  stroke  of  genius,  and  Kd  to  very 
important  leinlti^  although  in  founding  hia 
system  of  harmony  on  the  aounde  of  tlie  common 
chord,  with  the  addition  of  thirds  alxtve  or 
thirds  below,  he  put  both  himself  and  others 
on  a  wrong  track.  In  lb«  applioation  of  Us 
principle  to  all  the  chords  he  found  himself 
compelled  to  ^ive  up  all  idea  of  tonality,  sinoo* 
on  the  principles  of  tonality  he  could  nut  make 
the  thirds  for  the  discord.*!  fall  on  the  note§ 
that  his  isystem  required.  Fetis  justly  accuses 
him  of  having  abandoned  the  tonal  succe>^ona 
and  resolutions  prescribed  in  the  old  treatiaec 
on  harmony,  nocompaniment.  and  etnnpoeition, 
and  the  rules  for  connecting  the  chorda  baw;d  on 
the  ear,  for  a  fixed  order  of  genenition,  attractive 
from  its  apparent  regularity,  bnt  with  die  aMriooa 
inconvenience  of  leaving  CM^  ohovd  dlMKunactod 
fi-om  the  rest. 

Having  rejected  the  received  rules  for  Hm 
■uccession  and  resolution  of  chords  which  were 
contrary  to  his  »yst<;*m,  Rame.iu  perceived  the 
necessity  of  formulating  new  ones,  and  drew 
up  a  method  for  oompoaing  a  fundamental  baM 
lor  every  specie!  of  nuio.  The  principle* 
laid  down  for  forming  a  bass  different  from  tbo 
real  baiss  of  the  music,  and  for  vaifyiQg  tiko 
right  use  of  the  chords,  are  nrbitraiy,  (nsoffident 
in  a  large  number  of  ca'Jr  s  .nnd,  as  rtgards  many 
of  the  successions,  contrary'  to  the  judgmeut  of  the 
ear.  Finally,  he  did  not  perceive  that  by  using 
the  chord  of  the  6-5-3  **  fondMoentid 
chord  and  an  inversion  he  destroyed  his  whole 
system,  as  in  the  former  case  it  i.s  impoesible  to 
derive  it  irom  the  third  above  or  below.*  After 
more  ftndy,  however,  partieatarly  on  the  aabjeel 
of  hannonici<,  Hameau  gave  up  many  of  his  earlier 
notioua,  and  corrected  some  of  his  most  e^eutial 
mistakea.   The  development  and  modification  of 

hia  idfrv  Tnay  be  seen  by  c<^nsi:ltin;:|^  hi?,  wnrka^ 
of  whii  li  the  following  is  a  iist :— '  Nouveau 
systtniu:  de  musique  th^rique  .  .  .  pour  servir 
d'Introduction  an  traits  d'Harmonie'  (1726, 
4to) ;  'G<n^tion  harmonique*  etc.  (1713,  8vo) ; 
'  Demonstration  du  pnncipeu  riiarmonie'(  1  750, 
8vo) ;  '  Nouvelles  reflexions  sur  la  d^inonatration 
dv  prinetpe  de  l*harateBie'  (1753,  8vo);  *Bx< 
trait  d'une  r<!ponae  dc  M.  Rameau  h  M.  Euler 
sur  I'identit^  des  octaves,'  etc.  (1753^  8vo^— all 
published  in  Paris.  To  these  epeinfio  works,  all 
dealing  with  the  science  of  harmony,  should  be 
added  the  '  Diseertation  but  les  diHcrentc.H  m^- 
thodes  d'accompagnement  pour  le  clavecin  oa 
pour  I'eigue'  (Paris,  Boivin,  173a,  ^to),  and 
some  artiolea  which  appeared  in  the  'Meroore 
de  Fnnce.'  and  in  the  '  M<5uioires  de  Tre'voux.' 

The  mere  titles  of  these  works  are  a  proof  of 
the  reeeareh  and  Invention  whicii  Rameau  Drought 
to  l>eftr  on  the  theory  of  rr.ntic  :  but  what  was 


*  r^U  haaczplnlnrd.  J«i*ited.  and  refuted  BimaaB'a 
*X«qtil*M  d«  riiuiu^rt;  Av  rilannonle.' whidl  hSS  IMI 
wilter.  and  to  mhich  h»  Klen  bb  readm. 
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moat  reinarltnMe  in  Ins  ca«f  i«  that  he  Buccccii1f»<! 
in  lines  which  are  gtjueraliy  oppo«^  U>  6tu;h 
0lli6r»  and  throughout  life  occupied  the  first 
rank  not  only  as  a  theorist,  but  a-s  a  player  and 
oompoaer.  Just  when  hia  'Traitt^  de  THar* 
noiiw*  WM  tmriitiring  to  attract  attention  he 
arranged  to  mun  music  for  the  UttU  pteow 
which  his  fellow-ootmtryman,  Alexl*  Ffron,  was 
writing  for  the  Th<?Atre  de  la  Fnire,  anri  ac- 
oordinglv,  on  Feb.  3, 1733,  they  produced  'L'En- 
(hiague,  in  3  act*,  Wtth  dawMt,  dhwttHements, 
and  ir^'and  airs,  aa  stated  in  the  title.  In  Jan. 
17^4  he  obtained  the  privilege  of  pnblishing 
his  canttttaa,  and  wrious  instrumentnl  com- 
l>08itions,  amoTifrst  others  his  '  Tii-cea  declarecin, 
aveo  une  Melhode  pour  la  nii-canique  dee  doigts,' 
dte.,  republished  as  'Piboes  de  Clavecin,  avec 
one  table  pour  les  i^;r6me&ta'*  (Ptei%  iJii  and 
1736,  oblong  folio). 

Ad  thu  favourite  mngic-master  among  ladies 
of  rank,  and  onganiat  of  the  ohuroh  of  Ste.  Croix 
d»  la  BreUNUMrie,  BaiiMaii*!  podtion  and  pro- 
spects now  warranted  his  taking  n  wife,  and  on 
Feb.  35,  1726,  ho  was  united  to  Marie  l/ouise 
M;iai:ot,  a  good  musician  irilli  m  jpretfy  voice. 
The  disparity  of  their  ages  was  considerable,  the 
bride  being  only  18,  but  her  loving  and  gentle 
disposition  made  the  marriage  a  very  happy  one. 

A  hft  dajp  l*tar»  on  P«b.  an,  Bameau  pro- 
doead  at  the  ThSHtn  da  la  Fwe  a  t-not  piece 
rail  <1  L'Enr6lement  d'Arlequin,'  followed  in 
the  autumn  by  '  Le  faux  Prodi gue/  a  acta,  both 
wiifcton  by  Pmm.  8m1i  nnall  comic  pieces  as 
these  '.vcrr-  obviously  compn=:r  1,  by  a  man  of  his 
age  and  atraioments  (he  wad  now  42%  solely  with 
the  view  of  gainii^g  aMOM  io  a  sUigo  of  high^ 
rank,  bak  there  wai  no  hope  of  admiK-^t'in  to 
the  theatre  of  the  Acad^mie  without  a  g  ml 
liltrt-tto,  and  this  it  was  as  difficult  for  a  be- 
ginner to  obtain  then  as  it  ia  now.  There  is  a 
nmarkable  letter  itiU  extant  ftwn  Ramean  to 
Houdar  de  T.  in;  '„te.  dato<l  Oct.  1727,  asking 
him  for  a  lyric  tragedy,  and  aa-'iiriug  him  that 
he  was  no  novice,  but  one  wlio  had  mastered 
the  'art  of  concealin,'  hiB  art."  The  blind  poet 
refused  his  retpust,  but  aid  came  from  another 
quarter.  La  Popelinifere,  the  fermier  gimral, 
mnsioian,  poet,  and  artist,  whose  houses  in  Paris 
and  at  Passy  were  frequented  by  the  most 
celebrated  artiHts  French  and  foreign,  had  chosen 
Bameau  aa  hia  claveciniBt  and  oonduotor  of  the 
nrasie  at  hii  fitei^  and  befbre  kng  plaoed  at  hie 
disposal  the  organ  in  his  chapel,  his  orchestra, 
and  hitt  tlic^tre.  Ho  did  more,  for  through  his 
influence  Raineau  obtained  from  Voltaire  the 
lyric  tm-eflv  rS  'Snmson,'  which  he  promptly 
jet  to  music,  though  the  performance  was  pro- 
hibited on  the  eve  of  its  representation  at  the 
Aoad^mie — an  exomtkmal  stroke  of  iU-f<wtune. 
At  lait  tiie  AbM  FeOegrin  agreed  to  famish 
him  with  an  opera  in  5  acta,  '  Hippolyte  et 
Aride,'  founded  on  Ra«ine's  'Phbdre.'  He 
cempdied  RaaMaa  to  sign  a  bill  for  500  Uvxea 
MiMoniltjincaee  the  opera  bibd,bA  Aewad 


BAMBAU. 

more  sat^noity  and  mor^  heart  tlttB  tlgltt  hnvn 

Ih^u  expected  from  one 

Qui  dlnatlAsratiliil  d  soutmit  dn  t)<«ttT«, 

1,<  mafin  catholitjue  et  1?  i«)tr  idoUtr> — 

for  he  was  so  delighted  with  tiie  muiio  on  ita 
first  pcrfonnanoe  at  La  Popelinl^y  that  he 

tore  up  the  bill  at  the  end  of  the  fir?.t  act.  The 
world  in  general  was  1^  enthusiastic,  and  after 
having  overcome  the  ill-will  er  itupidity  of  the 
performers,  Batu I  au  had  to  encounter  the  astonish- 
ment of  the  crowd,  the  pri'judices  of  routine,  and 
the  jealousy  of  his  brother  artists.  Cainpra  alone 
leoognised  his  genius,  and  it  is  to  his  honour 
that  when  questioned  by  the  Prince  de  Conti  on 
the  subject,  he  replitd,  "There  is  stuff  enough  in 
Hippolyte  et  Aride  for  ten  opexas;  this  man 
will  eclipse  ns  aU.* 

The  opera  was  produced  at  the  Acadt^mie 
on  Oct.  I,  1733.  Bameau  was  then  turned  50 
years  of  age,  and  the  outcry  with  which  his 
work  was  greeted  s'l  j-i^i^sted  to  him  thnt  he  had 
possibly  mistaken  his  career;  for  a  time  he  con- 
templated retiring  from  tfie  theatre,  but  «M 
reassured  fgr  seeing  his  hewen  gradually  aocns« 
toming  theniselTes  to  the  novelties  which  at  first 
shocked  them.  T1iei>ucce«H  of  'Le.s  Indes  gahmtes' 
(Aug.  33, 1 735 ),  of '  Castor  et  PoUuz,*  his  master- 
pieee  (Oct  34,  1737),  sad  of  < Las  F«tesd*H^' 
(Miv  21,  1739),  however,  neither  li-.irin'  1  l  is 
critiui,  nor  prevented  Bousseau  from  miiking  him- 
self the  menthpieeeof  those  who  cried  up  Lully  at 
the  expense  of  the  new  composer.  But  Ramean 
was  too  well  aware  of  the  cost  of  succcas  to  be 
hurt  by  epigrams,  especially  when  he  found  that 
he  ODiild  count  both  on  the  ^iplanse  of  the 
multltade,  and  the  genuine  i^>praeiation  of  the 
more  enlightened. 

His  industry  was  immense  as  the  following 
list  of  his  operas  and  ballets  produeed  at  the 
Acadi^mie  in  20  vears  will  sh'nv  ■  — 


Dttrdanus.  &  bcU  ukiI  prolopia 
(KoT.  19. 17»». 

Lat  F<tc*  d«  roljnast*.  S  acU 
•bd  |>ro>ofu«  (Oct.  13, 174.'i). 

L«  T*mpl«  <!•  te  01»li».  F*te. 
In  S  acu  ftsa  p.i,i,.)f!«  dvic.  7, 
Vl*ti. 

%»Sl.  4  Ml*  4l>d  prulofue  (Feb. 

la.  17W>. 
rTKtMlion.  1  act  (Ant-  IT.  I74S>. 

\M  vtm  *»  rnnsM  st  de 
l'Amour,tt*lSMklvraksiw(IloT. 

8. 17l*>. 


PiatiV.  3  lieu  and  pniloguefTab. 

i.  n«9.> 

NftU.  S  acU  and  pralofDa  (Aptti 
22.  17W). 
Zoroa>tre.  S  act*        S  INIIh 

Ijk  r>ulrlftiii1<;,  era  tn  Wur*  «a* 

ch»ril.V<   1  »ct  (S»tpl.  'H.  IT'U. 

Acai»Ui««t(M|ilil««.  >M!U  (Mot. 
la.  1751). 
U*  SurprlMi  ds  rAmoor.  3  act* 

(Mar  31.  mm 
L..  MMiaa,  8  salt  (Ml  It 


Besides  these,  liitmoau  found  time  to  write  di- 
vertissements tor  '  Les  Courses  de  Temp^,'  a 
Pastoral  (Theatre  Frau^ais,  Aug.  1 734),  and  *  La 
liose'  (Th^&trc  de  la  Fuire,  March,  1744),  hoth 
by  Piron.  From  1740  to  1745  the  director  of  the 
Op^  gave  him  no  empiovment*  and  in  tbia 
interval  he  published  his  'NouTeOes  Unites  de 
Pi^s  de  clavecin'  and  his  '  Pieces  de  clavecin  ea 
concerts  avec  un  violon  ou  une  flClte*  (1 741),  re- 
markable compositions  whioh  have  been  reprinted 
by  Mine.  Farretic  ('  LeTrcsor  dea  Pianistes')  and 
M .  Poisot.  He  also  accepted  the  ooet  of  conductor 
of  the  OpdmpGoaique,  of  whi«o  Monnek' 
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RAMEAU. 

manafi^er.  probably  in  the  hnpe  of  attracting 
public  attention,  and  forcing  the  management  ut' 
the  AcjulemM  to  alter  their  treatment  of  hiin. 
Finally  be  compoeed  for  the  Court  'Ljiaa  et 
IMlie/  'DaphniB  et  Egl^,'  'Les  8ybarft«^  (Oct. 
suid  Nov.  1753I;  'La  I^Jaissance  d'O^-irix/  and 
'  Aoacr^on'  (Oct.  1754),  all  given  nt  Funtaine* 
hkfttt.  Some  yearn  previously,  on  tho  ooeadon 
of  the  marriage  of  the  Dauphin  with  tbe  Tnfattta, 
he  baJ  cuiupu^cd  '  La  Princeaae  de  Navarre ' 
to  »  libretto  of  Voltaire's  (3  acta  and  prologue, 
perfonned  with  great  Hi)kiidour  at  Ven<aille8, 
Feb.  7^,  1745).  Thia  was  the  most  succe&afLd 
(■f  all  hu  opiras  de  eirconttance,  and  the  authors 
adapted  from  it  '  Lea  F^tes  de  Ramire '  a  i-act 
opera-ballet,  abo  performed  at  Versailles  (Dec. 

27,  1745) 

In  eatioukting  Rameau's  merits  we  cannot  in 
jvtiee  cooipiBre  him  wilh  the  gnat  Italiui  and 

(i  n  an  masters  of  tlie  Jay.  whose  names  and 
wurkd  werts  ihvu  equally  unknown  in  France; 
«•  nnttt  measure  him  with  contemporary  French 
composers  for  the  stage.     Tlie.>-o  writer.s  had 
no  idea  of  ai  t  beyoml  attempting  a,  servile  copy 
of  Lully,  w  ith  overtures,  recitatives,  vocal  pieces, 
aad  baUet  ain,  all  cast  in  one  stereotiypea  fonn. 
Rameati  made  use  of  roeh  a  variety  of  meain  m 
not  only  attracted  the  attention  ofhis  liearerx,  but 
retained  it.  For  the  placid  and  monottmous  har- 
moinee  of  the  day,  tlie  trito  modulation,  indgnifi- 
cantaocompaniinonts,  and  stereoty{>ed  ritomelles, 
he  subatitut^  new  Uttuia,  varied  and  piquant 
riiythms,  ingenious  harmonies,  bold  modulations, 
and  a  richer  and  more  effective  orchestration.  He 
even  ventured  on  enharmonic  changes,  and  instead 
of  the  time-honoured  accompaniments  with  the 
■trings  in  5  parts,  and  flutes  and  oboes  in  a,  and 
witli  tuttit  in  wiiibh  the  wind  simply  doubled  the 
string,-*,  he  gave  each  instniiut  iil  a  distinct  part 
of  itit  own,  and  thus  imparted  Iifu  and  colour  to 
the  whole.     Withoat  interrupting  the  other 
instruments,  he  introduced  intcrehting  and  un- 
e.ipecteU  p£u»iiagui  uu  the  Hutes,  oboes,  and 
baasoous,  and  thus  opened  a  path  which  has 
been  followed  up  with  ever- increasing  succens. 
He  also  gave  importance  to  the  orchestral  pieces, 
iiitnxlucing  his  operas  with  a  well  constructed 
overtuTB,  instead  of  the  meagre  introduction  of 
Ibe  period,  in  whieh  the  same  phiaiee  were  Te> 
peated  fill  tunv^tam.    Nor  did  he  neglect  the 
chorus;  hedevelop«Kl  it,  ad<led  greatly  to  its  musi- 
cal interest,  and  iutrodneed  the  syllabic  style  with 
congidcrablc    c'}'  <  f .      Lastly,    his    balh  t-niubic 
was  «j  new  in  its  rhythm,^  and  so  freah  and 
pleasing  in  melody,  that  it  was  at  once  adopted 
and  copied  in  the  theatreti  of  Italy  and  Grermany. 

We  have  said  enough  to  prove  that  Rameau 
was  a  comptiber  of  real  invention  and  originality. 
His  declamation  was  not  always  so  just  as  that 
of  Lully ;  hia  airs  haye  not  the  wme  grace, 
and  are  occasionally  marred  by  eccentricity  and 
harshness,  and  disfigured  by  roulades  in  doubtful 
taste ;  but  when  inspired  by  his  subject  Rameau 
fonnd  ap[iropriate  expression  f  >r  all  .sentiments, 
whether  aimple  or  pathetic,  passionate,  di  amatto, 
cv  hcNia.   flit  Mt 
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which  defy  the  caprices  of  fashion,  nnd  will 
command  the  respect  of  true  artikts  for  all  time. 

But  if  his  music  was  10  good,  how  is  it  that  it 
never  attained  the  same  popularity  na  that  of 
Lully  Y  In  the  first  place,  he  took  the  wrong  line 
on  a  mo8t  important  point ;  and  in  thesecond,  he 
was  less  favoared  by  oireumatanoea  thaa  bis 
predeoeBMT.  It  was  hie  doctrine,  thai  for  a 
musician  of  g«  niu8  all  subjects  are  equally  good, 
and  hence  he  contented  himself  with  uninteresting 
fables  written  in  wretdwd  style,  instead  of  takinfr 
pains,  a«)  Lully  did,  to  secure  pieces  constructed 
with  ukill  and  well  vemified.  He  uaed  to  6ay 
that  he  could  set  the  'GH2ette  de  Hollande'  to 
masio.  Thus  he  damaged  his  own  fame,  for  a 
French  audience  will  not  listen  even  to  good  musie 
unlesw  it  is  founded  on  an  interesting  drama.  His 
ballet-musioy  too,  often  only  serves  to  retard  the 
actloa  of  the  pieoe  and  dealroy  itt  dramatic 
interest. 

Much  m  Rameau  would  have  gained  by  the 
cooperation  of  another  Qoinaolt,  iartead  of  having 

to  employ  Cahu^ac,  there  was  another  reason  for 
the  greater  popularity  of  Lully.  Under  Louis 
XIV.  the  Iting's  patronage  was  quite  sufficient 
to  ensure  the  raooflw  of  an  artist ;  but  after 
the  R^ency,  under  Lonie  XV.,  other  authorities 
asserted  themselvcH,  especially  the  '  philo.sophi 
Rameau  had  first  to  encounter  the  vehement 
opposition  of  the  LnlUsts;  this  he  had  sac* 
ceeded  In  overcoming,  when  a  company  of 
Italian  singers  arrived  in  Paris,  and  at  once 
obtained  the  nttSlktion  of  the  public,  and  the 
support  of  a  powerful  party.  The  partisans  of 
French  music  rallied  round  Rameau,  and  the 
two  factions  carried  on  what  \»  known  a^  the 
*Gttem  des  fiouffona,'  but  when  the  struggle 
was  over,  Ramean  perceived  that  Us  victory  was 
only  an  ephemeral  n  ,  a  i]  !  tlrit  Kici  works  would 
not  maintain  their  poeiuun  in  the  repertoire  t^f 
the  AcadMmie  beyond  a  fisw  years.  With  a  frank- 
ness very  touching  in  a  man  of  his  gifts,  he  .«aid 
one  evening  to  the  Abb^  Amaud,  who  had  lately 
arrived  in  Paris,  '  If  I  were  20  years  yoonger 
1  would  go  to  Italy,  and  take  Pergolesi  for  my 
model,  abandon  something  of  my  harmony,  and 
devote  nnself  to  attaining  truth  of  decl.imatiou, 
which  should  be  the  sole  guide  of  muoidans. 
Bttt  after  sixty  one  cannot  diaage;  ezperienes 
points  plainly  enough  the  best  course,  but  the 
mind  refustw  to  obey.'  N«»  critic  could  have 
stated  the  truth  more  ]>lainly.  Not  having 
Vic  uyI  Italian  m"?ic  in  iiis  youtii,  llamcan  never 
attained  to  the  ekiii  in  wntiug  for  the  voice  that 
he  might  have  done  ;  and  he  is  in  consequence 
only  the  first  French  musician  of  his  time^  in- 
stead  of  taking  his  rank  among  the  great  com* 
j>oHer8  of  Kuro{)ean  fame.  But  for  this,  he  might 
have  effected  that  revolution  in  dramatic  music 
which  GInbk  accomplished  some  yests  later. 

But  -  V.  nasitwas.hislile'a  work  is  onto*  which 
any  man  niigbt  have  been  proud ;  and  in  old  age 
he  enjo3fed  privdege;<  accorded  only  to  talent 
of  the  first  rank.  The  directors  of  the  Op^ra 
decreed  him  a  pemsiuu ;  hia  appearance  in  his 
i  boxwasthesigiialforafsaonliMixstofapphMissb 
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and  •!  ibe  last  peifDnnftnce  of  'Dardanus* 

(Nov.  9,  176'')  lie  received  a  perfect  ovaUoa 
from  the  audience.  At  Dijoii  the  Acadtoie 
claotad  him  a  member  in  1761,  and  the  autho- 
rities exeinpt«d  himself  and  bii  family  for  ever 
from  the  municipal  taxea.  The  king  had  named 
him  composer  of  liis  cluunlx-r  music  in  i745  ! 
hie  patent  of  nobility  waa  registered,  and  i  e 
wae  on  the  p(Ant  of  reeelTing  the  order  of  St. 
Micliol,  wlien,  already  suffering  from  the  in-  [ 
firuiitied  of  age,  be  took  typhoid  fever,  and 
died  Sei>t.  n,  1764.  All  France  mourned  for 
him  ;  Paris  gave  him  a  magnificent  funeral,  oad 
in  many  other  towus  fuueral  service*  were  held 
in  his  honour.  Such  mark»  of  etitaem  Me 
oorded  only  to  the  monawhe  of  art. 

Having  spoken  of  Bameaa  aa  a  theeriifc  end 
composer,  we  will  now  say  a  trord  about  him  as 
a  man.  If  we  are  to  beUeve  Grinun  and  Diderot, 
he  waa  hacd,  diurlidi,  end  cruel,  avaricious 
to  a  degree,  and  the  mrwt  ferooioua  of  egotists. 
The  evidence  of  thi^e  writers  in  however  sus- 
pidous ;  both  disliked  French  miihic,  and  Diderot, 
as  the  friend  and  co^iborrtiear  of  d'iUembert, 
would  naturally  be  opposed  to  the  man  who 
had  had  the  audacity  to  declare  war  against  the 
Encwdopediste.^  It  i«  right  to  wiy  that,  though 
he  draw  a  vignroas  and  loathing  portrait  of  ttie 
coinpoHer,  he  did  not  pul)liBh  it.'  As  to  the 
charge  of  avarice,  Rauieau  may  have  been 
fond  of  money,  but  he  supported  hb  drter 
Catherine'  during-  nn  :llne>«  of  many  years,  and 
assiated  more  than  one  of  his  brother  artists — 
eueh  aa  OailTetgne,  and  the  organibt  BaUi.'itre. 
He  waa  a  Tehement  oontroverakalist,  nud  thuae 
whom  he  had  oAlsnded  would  naturally  say  hard 

things  of  him.  He  was  w^rupuloiis  in  tlie  use  of 
his  time,  and  detested  interruptinun ;  at  the 
rehearaala  <^  hia  opeiae  he  would  ait  by  himself  in 

the  middle  of  the  pit,  and  allow  no  one  to  Bpcak 
to  him ;  in.  the  street  he  would  walk  straight  on, 
and  if  a  friend  stopped  him,  he  seemed  to  awake  1 
&»  if  from  a  trance.  Tall,  and  thin  almost  to 
emaciation,  his  sharply-marked  features  indicated 
great  strength  of  character,  while  hie  eyes  burned 
with  the  &re  of  genioa.  There  was  a  decided 
reeamblaaoe  between  him  and  Yeltaire,  and 

Eainters  have  often  pliwtd  their  likenesses  side 
y  side.  Amongst  the  best  portraits  of  Kameau 
may  be  specified  those  of  Benoii<t !  after  Restout), 
Caflieri,  Ma.-qn"l'(  r,  and  Canii'-TiteUe  ifuU  length). 
In  the  fine  oil-pamtiug  by  Chardin  m  the  Museum 
of  Dijflll,  he  is  represented  seated,  with  his 
fingers  on  the  strings  of  his  violin,  the  inatru- 
ment  he  generally  uaed  in  composing.   Hie  bust 

I  BaBcMiiMu  srind  to  eometthc  «rtlel»i  on  luuil*  fef  th«  Mikj- 

cIopMlc,  bui  the        mnt  rw>t  »iibmfttm!  10  him.   H»  pablUfw^l  In 

'Hulic  it*  l^rreun  ate'  (ITM);  'lU-poiiM  da  M.  bai)i««u  •  MIL  l«* 
Mllaun  <le  1  £ncrelup«ldl«  uir  leur  AvsftlMMMBt'  (ITKiT) ;  '  Lettre  da 
M.  d'Atanibert  k  M.  Itomeau.  cuncornaat  It  corpt  (anora.  Brae  U 
KpoMa  da  a.  R*m-y" '  lundaMd,  but  •pparenli;  n9«)-«U  printed  In 

s  We  rr«r«T  fft  nWi^wf*  Tkslent  Mtira  on  tha  morsfn  «ni!  phno»c>pWc 
ifjn<)ri.ci'«  of  iht  l-th  cciuur.T  mill  ed  *La  Narau  <lf  lUnitnu."  H  It 
k  curtou*  bet  that  this  br1tH4iitljr  »rtlt«D  dtalucue  wu  onlj  kiKiwD 
ia  9i  ■■■■  ilMwatti  a  ra-t  nuiiiaHiiB  «C  ttsMfcs's  Bsina  »wilsa.  n» 
anS  fkmll  •ifltea.  bj  Saur.  ipitftNA  lit  Itato  an^  b  Ml. 

a  A  aasA  ylsfw  M  lb*  alavMliit  «w  UMi  Id  IIVm.iBa  iM  ftas 
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which  stood  in  the  foyer  of  the  Opera  waa  de- 
stroyed when  the  theatre  waa  burnt  down  iu 
1781  ;  thatinthelihnry  «f  theConeervatoire  ia 

by  Defitreez  (1S65),  A  bronze  stitne  by  (luil- 
Iftiimo  »ras  ert.-cteid  at  Dijon  in  iSSo.  The  fine 
medal  of  him  given  to  the  winners  of  the  grmid 
prix  de  Rome  was  engraved  by  Gatteaox. 

There  are  many  biographies  of  Rameau  ;  the 
most  valuable  are,  among  the  older,  (.  habannn's 
•Eloge*  C»764);  Maret  a  'Eluge  hiatorique ' 
(1766) ;  and  the  very  curloaa  detaila  oo&tamed 
in  De  Croix's  L'Ami  des  Arl.^'  {17:(>)  ]  among 
the  more  modern,  the  noticea  of  Adolphe  Adam, 
F^a,  Poiaot  (1864).  and  Poogb  (1876). 

Eameau  had  one  son  and  two  daughtera,  nr>n.; 
of  them  musicians.  Me  left  in  M6.  4  canUauib, 
3  motets  w  ith  chorus,  and  fragments  of  an  opera 
'  Roland;  all  which  are  now  in  the  BibJiotbtene 
Nationale  in  the  Rue  Richelieu.  None  of  hia 
organ  pieoea  have  survived ;  and  some  cantatas 
mentioned  by  the  earlier  biqgraphera,  besides 
two  lyric  tragediea  *  Abaria '  and  *  linvm,*  ami  a 
comic  opera,  '  Le  Pnx'ureur  dupe,'  are  loat ;  bat 
they  would  have  added  itotUing  to  his  fame. 

Some  of  his  harpsichord  pieoea  have  been  pub* 
lished  in  the  'Tn'sor  lies  Pianistes  ';  in  the  '  Alte 
Klaviermuttik '  of  Pauer  (Ser.  a,  pt.  5)  and  of 
Boitsch;  also  in  Pauer's  'Alte  Meialar,'  and  in 
the  •  Perles  Musicalf  s*  (5 1 ,  52).  l^-^  ] 

RAilM,  Fhiejjuku,  eminent  oboe-player,  born 
Nov.  18.  1 744,  in  Mannheim.  He  a  member 
of  the  ElecUir'tt  celebrated  band  under  Caniuibich, 
first  in  Iklauuhcim,  and  then  in  Munich,  whither 
the  court  removed,  and  where  he  celebrated  his 
fiftieth  year  of  servioe  in  180S.  Uia  tone  waa 
particularly  pure  and  true,  with  great  roundnaaa, 
goftnes-s,  and  power  in  the  lower  notea;  and  he  waa 
also  a  master  of  the  legato  style.  '  Ramm  is  a 
downright  good  fellow,'  writes  Mozart, '  amusing 
and  honourable  too ;  he  plays  finely,  with  a  pretty 
tlelicate  tone.'  Mozart  sent  him  the  oboe  coucerto 
^Kochel,  395)  compiled  for  Ferltndi  (^which  be- 
came his  cheval  de  bataille),  and  when  in  Pari» 
composed  a  sympbonie  amcertante  for  Wendling, 
Ramm,  Punto,  and  Ritter,  to  be  played  at  the 
Conoeru  Spirituela,  It  waa  however  never  per- 
formed, and  all  trace  of  it  is  loat  (Jabn,  i.  476). 

■Ramm  played  in  Lr»n<liin  at  the  Priifesgiiin  d 
Concerts  iu  1 784.  In  Vienna  he  gave  a  concert  at 
the  Kamthiiertaor  Theatre  in  1787,  and  pUyed 
three  times  at  the  cone,  rt-  <  f  the  Tonkttnatler' 
Societat  between  the  years  1776  and  81 . 

He  was  in  Vienna  again,  after  April  1797,  and 
assisted  to  aoooimany  Beethoven  at  a  perfatm- 
ance  of  his  PP.  Quintet,  op.  t6.  At  one  of  the 
pauies  of  the  Finale  Peethoven  wont  into  a 
long  improvisation,  and  it  was.  Bays  Riee,'  most 
amusing  to  see  tte  players  putting  up  their  in- 
Htrumenta  to  their  lips  as  they  thought  that 
Beethoven  was  approaching  the  rt)prii>e  of  the 
theme,  and  aa  regularly  putting  them  down  m 
(li>.ap{>oiiitinent  as  he  modulated  off  in  another 
direction,  itamm  was  especially  annoyed.  [C.F.P.] 

«lliat.VatiMii,ikHk  11wb«ataiBlng«t<M(SB«cdi>t^ABa  ntnt- 
Biwii  AtmuA  MS  tb  mm  swrtliie  nniiM  laam  10  tftnir  tlwl  Wlw'i 
NHlMlaM  SMaMailBMa    Um  a«ir  !■  wfeankamtelksai. 
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RAMSEY,  BOKSST,  OtgVMk  of  Trinitv  Col- 
lege, Caxabridge,  from  i6a8  to  1644  inclusive, 
tod  *  Magister  Choristorum'  from  1637  to  1644 
inclusive  ;  but  whether  before  or  after  those  dates 
t«  not  o»tem  in  either  oaw.  He  took  thed^jree 
orMus.  Bac.  at  Cambridge  about  ifi'^p.  A  Mom- 
iiig  aad  Evening  Service  in  F  by  him  in  contained 
in  the  Tudway  Collection  (Harl.  MS.  7340)  and 
b  the  Ely  Library,  where,  and  at  PeterhouM  Col- 
kge,  Cambridge,  there  are  aUo  two  anthems  of 
his.  Add-  MS.  11,608  in  the  BritiBh  ISIuBeum 
slso  Go&taiiis  a  dialogue  between  Saul,  the  witch, 
and  Samuel— >*  In  goiltie  night.'  Tadwty  nut- 
eaUs  him  ,J..hn.  [G.] 

&ANDAXL,  John,  Mus.  Doc,  born  1715.  was 
s  chorister  t4  the  Chapel  Royal  under  Bernard 
Gate?.  Ho  was  one  of  thn  bova  who  8har<-<l  in 
tbe  npreaentation  of  Handel's '  ]^her '  at  Gates's 
home.  F«b.  23,  173a,  be  Umeelf  taking  the  part 
T'f  Esther.  Tie  graduated  a«  Mus.  Hoc.  at  Cam- 
V«ridge  in  1744,  his  exerriite  being  an  anthem. 
About  1 745  be  wa8  appointed  oi^nist  of  King's 
'^''>l!e;.'e,  and  on  the  der;th  of  Dr.  Hft'ene  in  1755 
^aa  fclectcd  Professor  ot  Music  at  Cambridge. 
In  1756  he  proceeded  Mas.  Doc  He  composed 
the  moaio  for  Gray 's  Ode  for  the  Installation  of  the 
Buke  of  Grafton  as  Chancellor  of  the  University 
in  1768,  and  some  church  music.  He  died  March 
18, 1  Jog.  Hi^  name  is  preserved  in  England  by 
his  two  Double  Chante.  [W.H.H.] 

RANDALL,  Richard,  a  tenor  singer,  bom 
Sept.  I,  1 736,  whose  liie  ie  sufficiently  described 
in  the  inounption  to  Ids  portrait,  pubuihed  May 

iSi  2  : — '  This  celebrated  tenor  linger  so  remark- 
Able  for  his  great  strength  of  voice  and  unrivalled 
eomio  humour  was  bora  Sep^  i**  1 736  and  eda* 
Cated  under  M'Sern**  Gates  in  the  Chapel  Royal 
where  he  was  early  noticed  and  become  a  great 
favuurito  of  hia  lata  Majesty  George  the  second, 
by  whose  command  he  sung  many  Solo  Anthems, 
he  is  the  only  remaining  chorister  who  sung  with 
M.  Handel  in  his  Oratorios,  and  whose  c<jmpohi- 
tions  he  still  performs  with  most  wonderfull  eiSect 
•I  the  age  of  76.' 

Randall  die-!  April  15.  1828,  aged  92.  Tn  hia 
last  days  be  watt  an  obj«:t  of  much  curiosity  as 
kmving  known  Handel,  regarding  whom  he  told 
■everal  anecdotes.  [0.] 

Randall,  William,  an  eminent  publisher 
«r  music.  [See  Waish,  Joav.] 

RANDALL.  The  name  of  Randall  Ib  attached 
U>  an  anthem  for  6  voices  in  the  Britiah  Museum, 
Add.  MS.  17,792.  probably  dating  from  the  fao- 

C^nniug  of  the  1 8th  century.  (0*3 

RANDEGGER,  Albxbto,  composer,  con- 
ductor, and  singing-master,  was  born  at  Trieste, 
April  13.  1832.  He  began  the  study  of  music  at 
the  age  of  13,  under  Lafont  lor  the  PF.,  and 
Ii.  Kkdfer  oompodtieD,aoon  began  to  write,  and 
by  the  year  1 S52  was  known  an  the  composer  of 
•everal  masses  and  smaller  pieces  of  C*hurch  music, 
and  of  two  ballete— '  La  Fidanzata  di  Castella- 
■laie' and '  LaSposa  d' Appenzello,' l>oth  produced 
M  tbe  Teatro  grande  of  nis  native  town.  In  the 
UttarjMT  ho  joined  time  other  of  Biooi*«  pnpOs 


in  the  oompodtion  of  *  bafib  opem  to  a  libretto 
byGaetano  Boaei,  entitled  'H  lamrone/  whldi 

had  much  success,  first  at  the  Teatro  Maurona  at 
Trieste,  and  then  elsewhere.  The  next  two  years 
were  occupied  as  musical  direotor  of  theatne  at 
Finme,  Zera,  Sinij^agUa,  BrepHn,  and  Venice.  Tn 
the  winter  of  1^54  he  lirousht  out  a  tragic  opera  in 
4  actH  called  '  Bianca  Capello'  at  the  chief  theatre 
of  Brescia.  At  this  tiuie  Signer  Randegger  was 
induced  to  come  to  London.  He  gradually  took 
a  hi'^h  jJosiLion  tliere,  and  has  become  widely 
known  as  a  teacher  of  singing,  condaotor,  and  com> 
peeer,  wad  an  enthuriaRtio  lover  of  good  mnaio  of 
whatever  school  or  country.  He  has  rc8ide<l  in 
England  ever  since,  and  is  one  of  the  must 
prominent  musical  figures  in  the  metropolis.  In 
1S64  h*^  produced  at  the  Theatre  Royal,  Leeds, 
'  The  Rival  Beauties,'  a  cumio  operulta  in  a  acts, 
which  has  had  much  success  in  London  and 
many  other  ])lace8.  In  1868  he  became  Pn>> 
feasor  of  Sin^'ing^  at  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Music,  and  has  fince  been  made  a  director  of 
that  institution  and  a  member  of  the  Committee 
of  .M  anagement  In  the  aatnmn  of  1657  he  con* 
ducted  a  series  of  Italian  operas  at  St.  James'ri 
Theatre,  and  in  1879-80  the  Carl  Rosa  company 
at  Her  Majeiity's  Theatre.  He  has  recently  been 
appointed  conductor  of  the  Norwieh  FeettV*! 
vice  Sir  J  ulius  Bcuudict  reisigned. 

Mr.  Randegger's  published  works  are  numerous 
and  important.  They  oompriee  a  laige  dramatio 
cantata  (words  by  Mad.  Rudersdorff),  entitled 
'  Fridolin,'  conipo-icd  for  the  Birmingham  Festi- 
val, and  produced  there  with  great  eoooeae,  Aug. 

1873  (Chappell) ;  two  soprano  teenaa — 
*  Medea,'  sung  by  Mad.  Rudersdnrff  at  the 
(lewandhaus,  Leipzig,  in  1869,  and  '»SafFo,'  sung 
by  Ma<i.  Lemmena  at  Ike  British  OrcheHiral 
Society,  March  31,  1 875  ;  the  150th  Ptiaim,  for 
soprano  solo,  chorus,  orchestra  and  organ,  for  tbo 
Boston  Fe.stival,  1S73  ;  Funeral  Anwem  for  the 
death  of  the  Prince  Conaort^  twice  perfonned  in 
London ;  and  n  laigo  number  of  aongs  and  oon- 
ceried  vocal  music  for  voice  and  orche?»tra  or 
I  F.  He  is  also  the  author  of  the  Primer  of 
Singing,  in  Dr.  StahMV^fl  aerfea  (Novelto).  Am  » 
teacher  of  singing  Mr.  Randegger  has  a  large 
number  of  pupils  now  before  the  F-nglinh  pultlio 
as  popuhtf  mngen.  [Q.] 

RANDTTARTINGER,  Benedic!T.  an  Aus- 
trian musician,  memorable  for  hie  connexion 
with  SchubCTt.  He  was  born  at  Rnpraobtahofea, 
in  Lower  Austria,  July  37,  l^o?  ;  nt  10  yea.r3 
old  cauie  to  the  Konvict  school  at  Vicuna,  and 
was  then  a  pupil  of  Salieri'a.  Ho  nfterwarda 
studied  for  the  law,  and  for  ten  years  was 
Secretary  to  Count  Ss^h^nyi,  an  official  about 
the  Court.  But  he  forsook  thin  Inic  of  life  for 
mnaic;  in  1833  entered  the  Court  Chapel  a*  n 
tenor  ringer;  in  1844  beeaaw  Viee-0(Mirti<!!apeill> 
meister,  and  in  1R62,  after  A^8mayer's  death, 
entered  on  the  full  enjoyment  of  that  dignity. 
His  compoaitioBa  aie  more  tlian  600  in  aumber, 
comprising  an  opera,  *  Konig  Enzio ';  ao  ma-sses  ; 
60 motels;  symphonies;  quartets, etc  ;  400 songs, 
764>pnrtaoiig%«lo.  Ofailtheaa.it4,flhi^aoi^ 
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«re  pablbhed  ;  al«o  a  vol.  of  Greek  national  snnc^, 
and  a  vol.  of  Greek  liturgi^.  Hia  aoqtiaiQtance 
with  Schubert  probably  l>egan  at  the  Konvict,  and 
at  Salieri'i ;  thou^  aa  be  was  Schubert's  junior 
by  five  years,  they  can  have  been  there  together 
only  for  a  short  time  ;  but  there  are  many  slight 
ttaoM  of  the  existence  of  a  close  friendship 
befeweeii  fliem.  He  wm  prtitat,  tat  example, 
aft  the  first  trial  of  the  D  miaov  String  Qu  trtet 

2 an.  39,  1826),  and  he  was  one  of  the  very  few 
ends— if  not  the  only  one — who  visited  Scha- 
bert  in  the  terrible  loneliness  of  his  last  illness. 
But  for  KaiiilliArtineer  it  is  almost  certain  that 
8diubert't< '  SchttM  MUllerin '  would  never  have 
existed.  He  was  called  oot  of  hie  room  while 
Schubert  was  paying  Um  a  TWt,  asd  on  his 
return  found  that  hia  frittnl  had  (JiKiipjH  Ared 
with  a  volaiDe  of  W.  MUUer's  poems  which  he 
had  aooidentelly  looked  into  iriule  weltbg,  and 
had  hcen  so  much  interested  in  as  to  carry  off 
On  his  going  the  next  day  to  reclaim  the  book, 
Sehobert  prssented  him  with  some  of  the  now 
wcU-known  <iongK,  which  he  had  composed  during 
the  night.  This  was  in  1 833.  It  is  surely  enough 
to  entitle  itandhartinger  to  a  wrpetual  memory . 

He  had  a  brother  JOSiVi  of  whom  nothing  is 
known  beyond  tliii— tiiat  he  wie  probably  one  of 
the  immediate  entourage  of  Beethoven's  coffin  at 
the  funeral.  He,  Lachncr.  and  Schubert  are  said 
to  have  gone  tog^ether  as  torch-beerere  (Kreissle 
von  Hellbom's  •  Schubert,'  p.  266).  [G.] 

RAJ«£LAGH  HOUSE  AND  GARDENS 
were  iRmted  on  the  beak  of  the  Thamei,  oMt- 

ward  of  Chfl.-p.^  HoapitaL  They  were  erected 
and  laid  out  about  1690  by  Richard  Jones,  Yis- 
oonot  (afterwards  Earl  of)  Kanelagh,  who  resided 
there  until  his  death  in  171  2.  In  1733  the  pro- 
perty was  sold  in  lot«,  and  eventually  the  house 
end  part  of  the  gardetis  came  into  the  hands  of 
a  number  of  penons  who  converted  them  into  a 
place  of  publto  entertainment.  In  1741  they  com* 
iiienctd  the  erection  of  a  npacious  Rotunila  (1S5 
feet  eztenuU,  and  1^0  feet  internal  diameter), 
with  tout  entnuioM  toroogh  portlooe.  Surround- 
ing  it  waa  an  arcade,  and  over  that  a  covcrwl 
gsllery,  above  which  were  the  windows,  60  in 
number.  In  the  oanftre  of  the  intorior  and  sop- 
{Hirting  the  roof  was  a  square  erection  contain!  n<^ 
the  orchestra,  as  well  as  fireplaces  of  peculiar 
oonstroetion  for  wanning  the  building  in  winter. 
Forty-seven  boxes,  each  to  contain  eight  pemons, 
were  placed  round  the  bufldlng,  and  ui  these  the 
company  partook  of  tea  and  cofFee.  Tn  the  gartb  u 
waa  a  Chinese  building,  and  a  canal  upon  which 
iheTisiton  were  rowed  about  in  boats.  Banelagh 
was  opened  with  a  public  breakfast,  April  5, 1 743. 
The  admiiMion  waa  3«.  including  breakfast.  On 
34  following  it  was  opened  for  evening 
oonoerts ;  Board  was  the  principal  singer,  Festing  | 
the  leader,  and  the  chottises  were  diiefly  from 
oratorios.  Twice  a  week  ridottos  were  given, 
the  tickets  for  which  were  £i  it,  eadi,  indnding 
snpMr.  Ibsqueiades  were  shortly  afterwards  in- 
troduced, and  the  place  soon  became  the  fitvourite 
resort  of  the  world  of  Csshion.  Ranelsgh  waa 
aiUrwardi  epsMd  abont  tiM  end  of  JUiciMiy  te 
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bn^akfaxts,  and  on  Easter  Monday  f(^r  the  evenfaig 
entertainments.  On  April  10,  1746,  a  new  organ 
by  Byfield  was  opened  at  a  pnblie  mornini^'  re- 
hearsal of  the  inuKio  for  the  seeson,  and  I'arry. 
the  celebrated  Welsh  harper,  appeared.  In  1  741^ 
in  honour  of  the  Peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle.  an  en- 
tertainment called  'A  Jubilee  Masnuerade  in 
theTsQetianmanBor,*wnsgiv«n,of  wludi  Horaee 
Walpole,  in  a  letter  to  Sir  Hotaoe  Mann,  date<l 
May  3,  1749,  gave  the  following  lively  descrip- 
tion :— 

*  It  had  Bothiog  Ysnstian  aboat  it,  Init  was  bjr  fsr  tha 
best  nnderstood  and  tbe  prattiMt  spsotade  I  ever  tmw ; 
nothlDK  in  •  fairy  Ule  ever  surpa(s«d  it  ...  It  tw^an 
at  thr««  o  '-l'  ick,  and  about  five,  i»-i>|>l>*  of  farhiun  Ixvan 
to  g<i.  W)ion  you  cntired  you  !inii\J  ihe  whole  (ifinli  ii 
filled  with  mask-  bikI  *'i*h  U  iil",  wliicli  rciiiuim  il 

all  night  very  comiuodely.  la  uae  Quarter  waa  a  May- 
t>ule  Jpssssd  with  garUads,  tmA  jssple  duieing  round  It 
to  s  tabor  and  pipe  aad  laslie  BnHl&  ell  Butsqned,  as 
were  all  the  TarlMis  beads  Of  SNisle  last  WU*  diipossd 
in  difTrrent  parts  «f  the  sardsB,  sooM  like  hwstsBSvB 
with  Frenrh-honn,  »ome  liko  p^a«anta,  and  a  troop  of 
Harl-qaini  aiui  Scaram  url.f..  m  thi-  iittle  open  temvlo 
on  tlie  mount.  (»n  thi'  la:  ;il  was  a  wrt  «if  gondola 
adorned  with  Hacn  ixnd  xtri  aiiifm.and  fillpd  with  tnuiic, 
rowinff  aboat.  All  routid  thi-  uutaideof  the  amphitheatre 
wen  ibopa,  filled  with  Ureedem  china,  Japan,  etc.,  and 
all  the  snopkeepen  in  oiaak.  The  amphitheatre  was 
illaroinated:  and  in  the  middle  WSS  a  dienlar  bower, 
compoMd  01  all  kinda  of  fin  im  tubs  ftom  twenty  to 
thirty  feet  high ;  tinder  them  orange  trees  with  pmnll 
lamps  in  each  orange,  and  below  them  all  aorta  of  t  lie 
finest  auticulaa  in  ]><itt;  and  feei<x>ni  of  natural  flowr-ni 
hanKink'  from  tree  to  tree.  Between  the  arche-,  to.i, 
•wer<'  fim,  and  »iualli>r  onei  in  the  balconies  above. 
There  wcro  booths  for  tea  and  winr,  crnming-tables  and 
dancing,  and  about  two  thouaanU  pemona.  In  ibort  it 
pleaaedme  more  than  anytliias  1  ew  saw.  It  is  to  bs 
once  more,  and  probably  flaer  as  to  dressss.  as  then  kas 
aiasa  bssa  a  sabsoriotton  aasvsstadsw  sad  fsoile  wlU 
go  la  their  rich  habiST^ 

This  proved  bo  attr.ictive  that  it  was  re{>oated 
several  times  in  that  and  Huucecdlog  years,  until 
the  suppression  of  such  entertainments  after  the 
earthquake  at  Lisbon  in  1 755.  In  1 75 1  morning 
conoertti  were  given  twice  a  week,  Signorm  Frasi 
and  Beard  being  the  singers.  At  that  date  it  had 
lost  none  of  its  charm.  '  You  cannot  oonceive,*  says 
Mrs.  Ellison,  in  Fielding's '  Amelia.* '  what  a  sweet 
elegant  delicious  place  it  is.  r.aradise  itself  can 
hanily  be  e^oal  to  it,'  In  1754  an  entertain* 
ment  dngmg,  rsdtatioo,  ete.  was  given  onder 
the  name  of  '  Cointis  «  ( 'ourt,*  which  was  very 
successful.  In  i  a  pastor.-d,  the  words  from 
Shakspere,  tho  miiuio  Ame,  was  produced; 
lieard  and  Miss  Yuuncr  were  the  singers ;  Han- 
del's '  L' Allegro  ed  II  Pensiero^o"  was  introduced 
on  Beard's  benefit  night,  and  Stanley  was  the 
onanist.  In  i7<io  BonneU  Thornton's  burlesque 
Ode  on  St.  OsonUrs  day  was  perfimned  with  great 
Buccess.  In  1762  Tenducci  wa.-*  the  [)rincijial  male 
singer.  In  1764  a  new  orchestra  was  erecteil  in 
one  of  the  porticos  of  the  Rotunda,  the  original 
one  being  found  inconvenient  from  iis  }Kii,'ht. 
On  June  19,  1764,  Moaeart,  then  eight  years  old. 
perfanned  on  tha  hatpsichord  and  organ  several 
pieces  of  his  own  oooaposition  for  the  benefit  of  a 
charity.  In  1 770  Bomey  was  the  oivanist.  Fire- 
works were  occasionally  exhibited,  when  the  price 
of  admission  was  raised  to5s.Int777the  fashion- 
able world  played  one  of  its  strange,  unreasoning 
freaks  at  Ranelagh.  Walpole  wrot<-  on  Jtme  18 : — 
'  It  is  tbe  iaahion  now  to  go  to  Kanelagh  two  hours 
afteriibofw.  Too  may  not  believe  this,  bat  it 
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b  literal.    The  mximc  ends  at  ten,  the  company 
go  at  twelve.'    This  practice  caused  the  concert 
to  bm  MamMBOed  at  a  later  hour  than  before.  In 
1790  a  representation  of  Mount  ^tna  in  eruption, 
with  the  Cyclop*  at  work  in  the  centre  of  the 
mountain,  and  the  Livn  |>ounng  down  it»  side,  was 
csbilutcid.   "Dm  mountain  was  80  feet  high.  In 
<793  tbe  Obevalier  d*Eoa  tmoed  in  pabTk)  with 
a  French  proreaior,  and  abont  tlx-  fl.niio  ti  n\r  re- 
Xattasi  on  the  Thames  in  coonectioa  with  the  ]ilaoe 
vore  established.    In  180  a  the  Installation  Ball 
of  the  Knii^hts  of  the  Bath  was  'ivea  at  Rant* 
lagb,  and  al^o  a  magnificcat  entertainment  by  the 
Bp»»»»«*»  Ambassador.  These  were  the  last  occur- 
iwieuB  of  any  importance;  the  fortunes  of  the  place 
had  long  been  lani^uishing.  and  it  opened  for  the 
last  time  July  S,  1803.     On  .S«3pt.  30,  1805,  the 
proprietors  gave  directions  Sat  taking  down  the 
MMMe  and  rotonda ;  the  fbraltare  wai  foen  after 
60H  by  auctiim.  and  the  buildings  removed.  The 
organ  was  |/Iaced  in  Tetbury  Church,  Gloucester- 
dlra.  No  traces  of  Ranelagh  remain :  the  site  now 
forma  part  of  Chelsea  Itos|)ital  garden.  [W.H.U.] 
RANK.    A  rank  of  organ-pipes  is  one  com- 
plete serieH  or  set,  of  the  same  quality  of  tone 
and  kind  of  conRtruction  from  the  largest  to  the 
•imJleHt,  coDtrolkd  by  one  draw-stop,  acting  on 
one  slider.    If  the  combined  movement  of  draw- 
•top  and  slider  admits  air  to  two  or  more  such 
Mtfes  of  pipes,  an  organ-stop  it  nid  to  be  of  two 
or  more  rankf,  i--^  tli>  ca«e  may  be.  Occasionally 
the  twelfth  and  fifteenth,  or  fifteenth  and  twtiuty- 
■eooiid,  an  thw  milod,  ibrming  a  ilop  of  two 
ranks ;   but,  as  a  rule,  only  those  stops  whose 
toaeis  arc  reinforcements  of  some  of  tho  hii^hor 
up^r  I  lirtials  of  the  groaad-tone  are  made  to 
consist  of  several  ranks,  such  as  the  Sesquialtera, 
Mixture,  Furniture,  etc.    These  stops  have 
Tumally  from  three  to  five  ranks  each,  reinforc- 
ing (aocording  to  their  special  disposition)  the 
groond-totte  by  the  addlnon  of  iti  tjth.  19th, 
33nd,  34tb,  26th,  29th, — that  is,  of  ita  _\rtl,  ;th, 
and  8th  in  the  third  and  fourth  octave  above. 

RANSFORD,  Er  '^  i- .  baritone  vocalist,  song- 
writer, and  compoiRT,  bom  March  13,  1805,  at 
BouH/mon-the- Water,  Ciloiicestershire,  died  in 
London  July  11,  1876.  He  fir^t  appeared  n  the 
stage  as  an  'extra'  in  the  opera  chorua  at  the 
King's  Theatre,  Haymarket,  and  was  afterwards 
engaged  in  that  of  Corent  Qarden  Theatre. 
Daring  Mr.  Charleo  KemblWi  management  of 
that  the.<tre  he  ma  te  hi.s  first  appearance  as  Don 
Oaeaar  in  '  The  Castle  of  Andalusia,'  om  May  27, 
i8a9,  tad  was  engaged  toon  altenrnrdt  by  Mr. 
Aniold  for  the  Englieh  Opera  House  (now  the 
Lyceum).  In  the  autumn  of  1839,  and  in  1830, 
be  was  at  CoTent  Garden.  In  1831  he  played 
Hng  characters  under  Elliiiton  at  the  Surrey 
f  htatre,  and  became  a  general  favourite.  In  183a 
he  was  with  Joe  Grimaldi  at  8adler'a  WeLU, 
fJ^r^BK  l^otn  Trodt.  in  OMnpbeU'i  nautical  drama 
*TheBattle  of  TrafUgar,*  In  wbiob  he  nnde  a 

great  hit  with  y-iik  mV.  h<'Ii^l,'  of 'The  Sea.*  At 

Una  theatre  he  sustained  the  part  of  Captain 
OMwioiMde  in  BuiMtt**  oma  *11m  FsI  of  tin 
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Petticoats.'  Tie  nflerwards  fulfilled  important 
enga^ment«  at  Drury  Lane,  the  Lyceum,  and 
Covent  Gar<l<  n.  At  Covent  Garden  he  played 
the  Doge  of  Venice  in  'Othello,'  March  35, 1S33, 
when  Edmund  Kean  last  appeared  on  the  stage, 
and  Sir  Harry  in  'The  School  for  Scandal*  on 
Charlea  Kemble'a  last  apjpearance  as  ChMke 
SorfiHse.  Hit  final  thoatnoal  engagement  was 
with  Macready  at  Covent  Garden  in  1837-38. 
He  wrote  the  words  of  many  songs,  his  best  iteiug 
perhaps  '  In  the  days  whmi  we  went  gipsying. 
In  !riti  r  years  his  entertainments,  'Giprty  Life^* 
■  Tales  of  the  Sea.'  and  '  Songs  of  Dibdm,'  etc.. 
beoame  deservedly  popular.  As  a  genial  bon 
camnrade  he  was  universally  liked.         [  W.H.] 

RANZ  DES  VACHKS,  (/iuArwAm,  Kuhrti- 
ffm ;  Appenzell  patois  ChUereUui^  a  ttonia  of  an 
irregular  description,  which  in  gome  parts  of 
Switzerland  is  sung  or  blown  on  tho  Alpmo  horn 
in  J une,  to  call  the  cattle  from  the  valleys  to  the 
higher  pattono.  Soveral  deiivationt  liave  bean 
Bu  ggested  ftw  the  worda  rant  and  rtXktn  or  r^gtM. 
Ranz  has  been  translated  by  the  English  '  rant,' 
and  the  French  *  rondeau,'  and  has  been  derived 
firom  the  Keltio  root  'rank*  or  'tank.*  wUeh 
may  also  be  the  derivation  of  reihcn,  in  which 
case  both  words  would  mean  the  '  proce&sion,  or 
march,  of  the  cows.'  Staldcr  (' Schweizerisches 
Idiotikon')  thinks  that  reihm  means  'to  reach,' 
or  '  fetch,*  while  other  authorities  say  that  the 
word  is  the  same  as  reiym  i^a  dance  accompmied 
by  singing),  and  derive  rans  fipom  the  Swiss  patois 
'numar,'  to  rejoioa. 

The  Kan2  des  Vaches  are  very  numerous,  and 
differ  both  in  music  and  words  in  the  different 
cantons.  Tbey  ara  axtMOMly  inagdar  in  diar- 
acter,  full  of  lor^;  cadences  and  nl>rii[(t  changes 
of  tempo.  U  it»  a  curious  fact  tuat  they  are 
seldom  strictly  in  tune,  more  particahu^y  when 
played  on  the  Alpine  horn*  an  inatrument  in 
which,  like  the  Baofifb,  the  note  repreaented 
by  F  is  really  :ui  .ixtra  note  between  F  and  Ff . 
IMs  note  is  very  chazacteristic  of  the  Bans  des 
Yadiaa;  passages  Uka  tba  foUoadng  Stfag  le^ 
peatad  ana  varied  almoat  ad  infimtam. 


■ '  "^g^a-  •P'a^  a  » 


Though  of  little  musical  value,  a  fictitiooa 
interest  has  been  long  attached  to  the  Rans 
des  Vaches  owing  to  the  surroundings  in  which 
tlicy  are  generally  heard.  Sung  to  a  piano- 
forte accompaniment  in  a  concert-room,  thOT 
wovdd  aoona  little  better  t^n  a  string  of  tami- 
barbarous  cadences,  but  lieard  at  dawn  or  at 
sunset  in  some  remote  Alpine  vaUey,  and  sung 
with  the  strange  sradations  of  faliatlo  and  ehaat- 
voioa  aoAened  bjoiatMtoa,  tlugr  potaaw  a  poooliar 


I  Thm  U  t  Cttilonf  •im)oc7  tictw««n  the  ftbore  tod  th«  follcnrtec 
■lt«lD,  which  It  Mins  wtU)  loflnlts  Tkr>4tlun«  la  the  •grlcultvral  di»- 
trtan  — r LcrTKiiin to Mghiwi Uw MfSi bam thi miJ.  tobaUi 
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and  undenialile  cliann.  The  mart  eclebrated  of 
bhem  in  that  of  Appcnzell,  a  copy  ot"  which  is  aaid 
lohftTV  been  sent  t<i  our  Queen  Anne,  with  whom 
it  was  agreftt  i*vourit«.  The  fint  work  in  which  it 
wu  pHnted  fs  Georg  Rhftw*i  *Bldiif»'  (Witten- 
berg;, 1  H 5 '  Tl  also  to  be  fon-j!  "n  a digjiertation 
OD  Nofttaigia  in  Zwinger's  '  Fasciculus  Diwerta- 
tionnm  He^Beannn*  (Besle,  1710).  Rousseau 
pHiited  a  verfdon  in  hh '  DictionnaLre  de  Musique,' 
which  Ijaborde  arranged  for  4  roioes  in  his  '  Esaai 
war  1*  Musique.'  It  was  ut^cd  by  Gr^try  in  his 
Orerttire  to  '  Guillaume  Tell,'  and  bv  Adam  in 
his  *  Methode  de  Piano  du  Conservatoire.'  ^  It 
has  been  also  arranged  by  Webbe,  Weigl,  Rossini 
^' G uillaume  Tell ')  and  Meyerbeer.  The  foUowing 
example  is  sung  in  tliA  of  Gruybre  in  flw 
Canton  of  Fribuig:— 

A  ndanlf. 


C«  -  lorn  •  b«t  -  U 


} 


St      MB  M 


Pig" 


— » 


— yr- 


est  •■H 


JoH 


vvc*  M  -  to  Pli  xo  00  trelobllo  lo 

/IS  /A 


sr-l  -  el  UMhsi 


Ltoab»:  por    Art  -  »1 1  [W.B.S.] 

RAPPOLDI,  EnUABO,  bom  at  Vienoa,  Feb. 
SI,  1839.    He  was  placed  by  his  father  at  an 

cnrly  ngc  under  Dolosch  dl,  and  made  his  first 
appearaucw  in  bin  7th  ywir  as  violinist,  pianist, 
Md  compoHer.  His  talent  Tor  the  piatinfurt«  was  so 

greftt  Mto  induMtlieCoiuiteaaBMiffy  ta  put  him 

« 

I  other  eiMtiria  Md  de«:ription*«in  Iw  kmA  In  Iks  Mkwtot 
work!  :-C«pprllcr'» '  TIIul  HootU  KIMorla '  OTflT) ;  BtoKMrs^ '  B«tM 

In  T»r-utK:h1»jid,  d«r  SehwcU  tic,'  (tT»l» ;  KV!'«  •PcMMeninjt  der 
(,rl)li  KivOIkrr  der  BchwcU'  .17l»'>;  MRtniiml  von  WmjfMcr  i  'Acht 
ttctinekzec  Kuht«ltv«n'  (IroV);  th*  •itic  e  im  Viottl  In  the  '  I>rr&il« 
Ktilla*(>phtque'(An  0):  CMteliiau'i  '<'ontlt1<'r«ik<iis  nurla  No<iiil|il«' 
IM; ;  Edward  Joimm'i  '  Muskaa  Carknliin '  (HUl) :  Tventw**  ■  8«aiin- 


•BmimII  da  Bmu  ds  Tsek«'  <!■»:  uut  IUMmU'Ai 

-  1 1  jii«uaijii.  by  P«DlmoT«  Oooprr:— •Th<>  ro«lirrd»  nf  Olombvtt* 
al  m  early  hour  Ha  hal  Ua.t)a<  Ltai.Im'  ManU!  It.  ordrrto 
mllkl  Cwinekll  of  yiiu.  I!;»ck  and  whiw.  B(.--l  ai^d  ni(itll<.'J.  Youu*  and 
«M  J  Boieaih  thl«  oak  I  am  alKiat  to  nUk  yon.  Beiiealb  UiU  poplar 
iMSkvMtopMM.  Usetal  Usntail  insnlvMsMki* 
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under  Mittag.Thalbets'steMber.  BattbenoUa 
was  the  instnnnent  of  ht*  ehofee,  and  he  am- 

ceetlcd  in  studyin}?  it  under  Jfmsa.  who  induced 
him  to  go  to  London  in  1850.  Here  he  made  no 
reooided  aiipeMrance.  On  his  return  to  Yiemia 
he  was  so  far  provi  !  -d  f  r  by  the  liberality  of  the 
Knnie  iMly,  that  he  became  a  pupil  of  the  Ck)Qser> 
v.-itoire  under  Hellnieeberger  from  1851  to  1854. 
He  then  put  hiuiBelf  under  Bohm.  and  shortly 
began  to  travel,  and  to  be  spoken  of  as  a  promis- 
ing player.  The  first  real  step  in  his  career  was 
condaoting  •  oonoort  ot  Joachim's  at  Botfeerdam 
in  1866.  At  tbe  end  of  that  year  be  went  to 
Liibeck  as  Capelhneister,  in  1067  to  Stol.i!!  in 
the  same  capacity,  and  in  1 869  to  the  Laudee- 
tiieater  at  Prague.  During  this  time  he  waa 
working  hard  at  the  violin,  and  also  8tudyin<^  com- 
position with  Sechter  and  Hitler.  From  1S70  to 
77  lie  wa»  a  colleague  of  Joachim's  at  the  Hoch- 
schule  at  Berlin — where  be  proved  himself  a 
first-rate  teacher — and  a  member  of  bis  Quartet 
party.  In  1876  he  was  made  Royal  I'rofissor. 
and  soon  after  received  a  call  to  a  Coooertmeister- 
ship  at  Dnaden.  Thia  however  bis  love  for 
Joachim  and  for  Berlin,  where  he  had  .idvanced 
sufficiently  to  lead  the  Quartets  alternately  with 
his  diieC  udoced  him  for  a  long  time  Ui  herftate 
to  accept,  notwith^Linding  the  very  higli  terms 
offered.  At  length,  however,  he  did  accept  it, 
and  is  now  joint  ConcerUneister  with  Lauterbach 
at  the  Diaiden  opera,  and  chief  taaobar  in  the 
ConMrvatoriom.  Tbongh  a  vntooao  of  €h«  fiiat 
rank,  he  has  followed  in  the  foot-teps  of  Joachim 
by  iiaraifioing  display  to  the  finer  int«ri»«tation 
of  the  mtMie,  ana  baa  aaeeeeded  in  infiuing  a 
new  spirit  infn  rhamber  mubic  at  Dresden.  He 
has  composed  symphonies,  quartets,  sonatas,  and 
songs,  some  of  which  have  been  printed,  lliey 
are  distinguished  for  eamestnees,  and  for  great 
beauty  of  form,  and  a  quartet  was  performed  in 
Dresden  in  tlie  winter  of  1S78  wliicli  aroused 
quite  an  unusual  sensation.  In  1874  Bappoldi 
married  %  bdy  who  b  neariy  as  dietinguiahed  aa 
himself — W\m  Laura  Kahbbr,  who  was  born  hi 
Vienna  in  1853,  and  whose  acquaintance  he  made 
many  yesrs  before  at  Prague.  Her  talent,  like 
his.  showed  itself  vrry  early.  On  tlie  nomination 
of  the  EmprcBs  Elisabeth  she  became  a  pupil  of 
the  Conservatorium  at  Vienna,  umicr  Dacha  and 
Deesoff,  from  1866  to  69.  After  taking  the  first 
prize,  fihe  made  a  towmit  to  the  principal  towns  of 
GeriJiiny,  filing  at  Weimar.  There  she  studied 
under  Lisxt,  and  matured  that  beautv  of  touch, 
precision,  file,  aadiatelltgenoe,  whidi  have  xasaed 
ner  to  the  first  rank  of  jrianTsts  in  Germany,  and 
wlucli  induced  Herr  von  fiiilow — no  lenient  critic 
— to  praise  her  playing  of  Beethoven's  op.  106  hi 
the  highest  tenns.  She  is  the  worthy  colleatnie 
of  her  husband  in  the  best  conoertx  of  Dres- 
den. Mme.  K*bMr>RappoIdi  baa  not  jet  visited 
England.  [G.] 

RASOUMOWSKY,^  Andbkas  Ktbillo- 
VIT80R,  a  Bnniaii  aoUaiDaa  to  whom  Beetboven 

3  r^0Doun^l^l  KiiumoffskT.  which  U  Hcthrjviii>  sprlllni?  Ii>  the 

<Mloalioii  of  t>M  aUk  Md  Mta  SymphoolM ;  Batouaolbkf  In  tint  of 
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drd'ftitcfl  tlirec  of  Lis  j^Teatest  works,  and  wlios©  I 
nime  will  always  siurvive  in  connexion  with  the 
'BMoumoweky  Quartets'  (op.  59).  HttWSS  the  , 
pra  of  Kyrill  l  i  e.  Cyril)  Kasum,  a  pca-iant  of 
Loiienchi,  a  village  in  the  Ukraine,  who,  with 
his  elder  brother,  was  made  a  Count  (Graf)  by 
the  Empress  Elisabeth  of  KxiwiA.  AndreM  was 
born  Oct.  3  3,  1753,  served  in  the  English  Mid 
Russian  navitw,  rose  to  the  rank  of  Rdiuiral,  and 
Via  Buaaian  ftmbMUidor  at  Veuice,  Naples,  Copen- 
lifSB,  SlocklMlin,  nad  Viana*.  In  England  hia 
name  must  have  been  familiar,  or  Foote  would 
hardly  have  intrixiuced  it  as  he  has  in  'The  Liar' 
(1763).  At  Vienna  b«  nMlled,  in  1 788,  Elisabeth 
Conntesa  of  T!  ri,  one  of  the  'three  Graces,* 
elder  vister  of  tiio  I'rincc-sa  Carl  Lichnowsky 
fsee  vol.  ii.  133  a];  and  on  March  25.  17^^, 
had  his  nndle&oe  from  the  Emperor  of  Auatria 
as  Rttiwinn  ambaaaador,  a  po«t  which  h«  held 
with  short  intervals  for  more  than  20  years.  Ho 
was  a  thorough  mnaician,  an  excellent  player 
of  Haydn's  qn«rt«iti»  in  whidi  he  took  3nd 
violin,  not  irnprohably  studying  them  under 
Uaydn  himself.  That,  with  ll'm  connexion  witli 
liehnowalcy,  he  must  have  known  Beethoven  is 
obvious  ;  but  no  direct  trace  of  the  acquaintance 
U  found  until  May  26,  1806  (six  weeks  after  the 
withdrawal  of  FiiUlio),  which  Beethoven— in  his 
nwnl  polyglott — hMa  marked  on  the  first  page 
of  the  Quartet  in  F  of  op.  59,  aa  the  date  on 
which  ho  bei^an  it— ^ QuMtetto  mgofssigeii  em 
36(eo  May  i»o6.' 

In  1808  the  Ooant  was  in  possession  of  his 
own  palace,  in  the  Landstmsse  suburb,  on  the 
Donau  Canal,  an  enarruoua  building  'on  which  for 
nearly  30  years  lie  lavished  all  liiii  meens^*  now 
the  Geological  Institute;  and  in  the  summer 
or  autumn  of  the  same  year  formed  his  famous 
quartet  party — Schuppan/.igh,  ml  violin;  Weiss, 
vktla ;  Lincke,  oello ;  and  he  hixueelf  and  violin ' 
—which  ftr  many  yean  met  in  the  evenings,  and 
performed,  among  other  compi)«itI<Mih.  Beethoven's 
pieces,  'hot  firum  the  fire,'  under  his  own  im- 
■Mdiale  instructions. 

In  April  1S09  appparcd  the-  C  minor  and 
E*sstoral  iSyuiphonies  ^Nos.  5  and  6),  with  a  dedi- 
catioo  (on  the  Parts)  to  Ih-ince  I^d)k<)witz  and 
*  lOD  excellence  Momnear  le  Comte  de  Kaaum- 
olTsky'  (Breitkopf  A.  HiLrtel).  These  dedieatlona 
doubtless  imply  that  Beethoven  was  largely  the 
rscapient  of  the  Coant'i  bounty,  but  there  is 
BO  direct  evidenoe  of  it,  and  there  Is  a  strange 
sbeence  of  reference  to  the  Count  in  Beethoven 'h 
ietten.  Hix  name  is  mentioned  only  once— July 
i4f  1813 — and  there  is  a  distant  allusion  in  a 
letter  of  a  uni.  h  later  date  (Nohl,  Rriefe  B.  1S65. 
No.  354).  How  dilfercut  to  the  atleclii>n,  the 
jokes,  the  grumbling,  the  intimate  character,  of 
kis  notes  to  his  other  friends  and  supporters  I 
In  the  automn  of  1 8 1 4  came  the  Vienna  Congress 
(Nov.  I ,  iSi  4 — June  9,  181 5),  and  as  the  Enijiress 
of  Euasia  was  in  VienoA  at  the  time,  the  Am- 
hiMftdor's  Falaoe  was  naturaUy  the  leene  of 
spceial  festivitir  !"  ^^  rv-s  not  however  there 
uukt  Beethoven  was  presented  to  the  li^preflS, 
1  allM««*«ta|«dlvllaa 


but  at  the  Archduke  Kodolph's.'  The  Count's 
hospitalities  were  iniuiense,  aud.  vast  as  was  his 
palace,  a  separate  wooden  anneaw  had  to  be  oon- 
strnctcd  capalde  of  dining  700  persons. 

On  June  3,  1815,  tsix  day  it  liCfure  the  aigua- 
ture  of  the  final  Act  of  the  Congress,  the  Count 
was  made  Prince  (Fttnt),  and  on  the  3iBt  of  the 
fellowii^DeoembwthefKning-hall  just  mentioned 
was  burnt  down.  Tlie  1  niix  ror  of  Russia  gave 
400,000  silver  roubles  (£40,000)  towards  tlie 
rebniidtng,  hoi  the  misfbrtane  appears  to  have 
been  too  much  for  tlie  Prinr  <>  ;  he  soon  after  sold 
the  property, pensioned  his  quarto t,  «md  disappears 
from  mosiou  history.  The  quartet  kept  toi^ether 
for  many  years  after  thi.>i  date,  Riua  playing  and 
violin,  i'.eelhoveu  nientiuns  them  <i  prupox  to 
the  (lallitzin  Quartets  in  the  letter  to  hit*  n-  phew 
alreatly  referred  to,  .about  1 S25.  [A.  W,  T.] 

The  three  (quartets  to  which  Basoimiowsky's 
name  is  attadied  form  op.  59,  and  are  in  F,  E 

minor,  and  C  respectively.  Tlie  fir><t  of  the  three, 
as  alrt^y  mentiwutid,  was  begun  May  26,  1806, 
and  the  whole  three  were  finished  and  had 
evidently  been  jdiived  before  FeV>.  27.  t5?07.  the 
date  of  a  letter  in  the  Allg.  mus.  Zeituug  de- 
scribing their  characteri«tic8.'  They  were  pub- 
lished in  Jan.  1808  (Vienna  Bureau  des  Arts; 
Pesth,  Schreyvoi^el).  and  the  dedication  (on  the 
Parts)  begins  'Trois  Quatuors  tr^  humblement 
dedi^  k  son  £xoeUenoe  Monsieur  ie  Comte,' 
etc  Beethoven  himielf  mentions  them  In  a  letter 
to  Count  Bronswiok.  which  he  htis  dated  May  11, 
1806,  but  which  Mr.  Thayer  (iii.  li)  muva  roation 
to  date  1807. 

The  Quartet  in  F  is  the  one  which  Bernard 
Boml)eig  is  ttaid  to  have  thrown  on  tiie  ground 
and  trampled  upon  as  unplayable. — The  slow 
movement  is  entitled  in  the  Sketchbook  '  Einen 
Traoerweidenoder  Akazienbaum  aufsGrabmeines 
Bruders ' — A  weeping  w  illow  or  1  u  '  i  tree  over 
the  grave  of  my  brother.  But  which  brother !  Aq- 
gust  died  in  17S3.  33  years  hefbre.  Qui  not  till 
10  years  after,  and  Johann  not  till  1848.  Carl's 
marriage-contract  had  however  been  signed  only 
on  May  25,  1806.  Is  it  poesible  that  this  in- 
scription is  a  Becthovcn;sh  joke  on  the  occasion! 
If  so,  he  began  in  fun  and  ended  in  earuest.— 
MendeUaohn  was  accustomed  to  say  that  this 
Quartet,  and  that  in  F  minor  (op.  95).  were  the 
most  Beethovenish  of  all  Beethoven's  wstka. — 
The  hnale  has  a  Russian  Uieine  in  D  minor  for 
its  principal  .subject: — 

^^^^^^^ 


« 

»—  

I  HehtDdler.  i.  BS  (i|U0lad  b;  Thu) rr.  ilLMX  VIn IMSMHII  SSiir 
BriTROvta  (Tol.  I.  I92aJ  U  lii«(ifT»ct. 

>  TtKj  *n  tcmlD  •Ilu4l«il  to  lu  the  namtMr  for  Ttkj  R  M  mun  wttt 
more  tuccoatul.  and  putUb  jr  to  be  mod  pubU»h»d ;  uxi  Uhu,  with 
sawahbiM  mSmm,  iMtovs  'CtacTs  m&mu  «— jsimoai,  MO.  v 
MllalfMsS  elib  tnai  flMan't 
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I'h'r'  2nd  of  the  three  h»»  A  RuMMD  theme  in 
£  nmjur  lui  iho  Trio  of  iU  third  movement : — 


(ilOvraite).  Tltee  rank 


It  woold  be  interesting  k>  know  the  original 
name*  and  forma  of  these  two  themes:  they  do 
not  appear  to  have  been  yet  identified.  [G.] 

EATAPLAN,  like  Rnb^nl),  ftppwm  to  be 

an  imitative  T't  the  sotmd  of  the  drum,  as 

Tak-ta-EA  if  fiH  tliat  of  tlio  trum|Kit,  and  Twik- 
tootle  for  the  Hute.'  It  is  hardly  necessary  to 
luention  its  introduction  by  Doniretti  in.  the 
'Fille  da  Raiment,'  or  by  Meyerbe«r  in  the 
'  Huguenots' ;  and  every  Loudontr  is  familiar  with 
it  in  Sereeant  Bouocer's pi^  in  SuUivm's  'Cox 
ud  Box,  eipeelaUy  in  his  lint  MBg,  <  Yw,  jm, 
in  those  merry  days.'  *  Rataplan,  der  kleine 
Tambour'  is  the  title  of  a  Singtipiel  by  Pillwitt 
wblch  was  produced  at  i3rL-nicn  in  1831,  and  had 
a  consi  IsmMo  run  both  in  North  and  South 
iJermauy  ixitwetiU  that  year  and  1S36.  [G.] 

RAUZZINI,  Vkhanzio.  bom  1747,  in  Rome, 

where  he  mado  his  d^but  in  1765,  captivating 
his  audience  h'yi  hue  voice,  ciever  acting, 
•ad  preposHessmg  appearnBO.  Li  1767  bt 
ntkHfr  in  Vienna,  and  uien  accepted  an  engage- 
ment in  Munich,  where  four  of  his  operas  were 
performed.  In  London  he  made  his  first  ap- 
iNMimiMO  in  1774*  Hera  also  ho  distinguished 
hiiBMlf  M  an  exoellmt  teaoher  of  ringing,  Miss 
Storage,  "Bridiaiii,  MitiH  Poole-  (afterwards  Mrs. 
Dickons),  and  Inultidon,  being  awung  hia  pupib. 
In  1778  and  79  he  gnvo  ■ubscription  ooDMrta 
with  the  violinist  Laiiio'tc.  whtm  they  were  as- 
sisted by  Huch  eminent  ariiHtcH  im  Mi^s  1  larrup, 
Signor  Bovedino,  Fischer,  Cerretto,  Stamitz. 
Decamp,  and  Clementi.  He  also  gave  briUiant 
concerts  in  the  new  Awembly  Rooms  (built  1771) 
at  Bath,  wlierc  he  took  liit*  alxxle  on  leaving 
London.  Here  he  invited  Haydn  and  Dr.  Bumey 
to  Tirit  him.  Mid  the  tliree  apcvt  MPrand  pleasant 
d:iyn  to^'cther  in  1794.  On  this  (ioca,sion  Haydn 
wrote  a  four-part  canon  (or  more  hU-ictly  m  round) 
to  an  epitjiph  on  a  favuurite  dug  buried  in  Rauz- 
zini's  garden,  'Turk  was  a  faithful  di'g  and  not  a 
man.'"  Rauzzini's  operas  jwrfurined  in  London 
wewi '  1-a  Kegina  di  Golconda'  (1775);  '  Armida* 
(1778);  'Creusa  in  Delfo'  (178a);  and  'La 
vestalti'  (1 7^7).  He  composed  ■tnng*quartets, 
sonatas  for  PF  ,  Italian  ariajs  and  duett*,  and 
Ensliab  aonga ;  also  a  Requiem  prodnood  at  the 
littte  Haymurket  Thentn  in  iSoi,  by  Dr.  Arnold 

.■md  Salo:oon.    He  died,  univeiwlly  SSgnttod,  At 
Bath  in  1810.    His  bruther 
MaTTIO,  bom  in  Rome  1 754,  made  his  firat 

appearance  at  Munich  in  1772,  followed  his 
brother  to  England,  and  settled  in  Dublin,  where 

>  Other  foniM  mn  TitaiMUplui.  FtUUidui.  BumbeninbanfblMi 

tiM  INcitaOM4n  Biier«l«pMIVM  •(  SMto  a  VOlaMv. 
t  nriUtteuri  Mtl^  Uarta  Is  Laate.  «M. 
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he  prodnoed  an  opera,  'II  R^  pastore.*  He 
employed  himself  in  teaching  singing,  and  died 
in  1791.  [C.F.P.] 

HAVENSCROFT.  John,  one  of  the  Tower 
HandetH  waits,  and  vioUoist  at  Goodman's  Fields 
Tli  .itr  < .  was  notod  his  skill  in  the  coniposi* 
tion  of  hompipan,  n  collection  of  which  h«  unb* 
lished.  Two  of  them  are  printed  in  HawkW* 
Histoiy.   He  died  about  1740.  [W.H.H.] 

RAVENSCROFT,  Thomas.  Mub  Bac.,  bom 
about  158a,  was  a  choriuter  of  St.  raul'H  under 
Edward  Pearce,  and  graduated  at  Cambridge  in 
1607.  In  1609  he  edited  and  published  *Pam- 
meUa.  Musickes  Miscellanie:  or  Mixed  Varietie 
of  ple;us2Lnt  Roundelayes  and  delightful  Catches 
of  i*  4>  &»  6*  7>  8, 9, 10  Parts  in  one  * — the  earliest 
eoUecnon  of  rounds,  ealdiai  and  esaons  printed 
in  this  conr.tty  A  (second  iui[ire.s*iiou  i:  |ii  v  1 
in  161S.  l>ater  in  1609  he  put  forth  '  Deuten*- 
nielia;  or  the  Second  Part  of  Mtwiek**  Helodie, 
Mr  nielodius  MuMcke  of  Pleasant  Ronndelaies  ; 
K.  U.  mirth,  or  Freemen's  Songs  and  such  de- 
lightAaH  OfttclMS*:  containing  the  catch,  'Hold 
thy  pence,  tluMi  knnvs^'  sung  in  Shakspero's 
'Twemh  Night.'  In  161 1  he  published  'Me- 
lismata.  Musicall  Phansics,  fitting  t)ie  Court. 
Citie,  and  Countrev  Humours^  to  3,  4  and  5 
Voyoes.'  In  161 1  he  published  *  A  Briefs  Dis- 
course of  the  true  {but  ne^d<>ct«d)  OSC  of 
Cbaract'ring  the  Dek'rees  by  tiieir  Perfection,. 
Imperfection,  and  Diminution  in  Mensurable 
Musicke  ayainst  the  Cunitnon  Practi.se  and  Cms- 
tome  of  these  Times;  Examples  wheruuf  are 
exprest  in  the  Harmony  of  4  Vuyoes  Concerning 
the  Pleasure  of  5  usuaU  Recreations.  I.  Hunt> 
ing.  3.  Hawking.  3.  Dancinjf.  4.  DrinlclDg. 
5.  F^nauiouriui; ' — a  vain  att*  lopt  to  re.iuscitate 
an  obsolete  practice.  The  musical  examples  were 
composed  hy  Edward  Pearoe,  John  Bennet.  and 
Ravin«croft  himself.  In  1621  he  publish-  d  the 
work  by  which  h«  is  btst  known,  'The  Whole 
Booke  of  Psalmes :  With  the  H  vntnus  Evan- 
gelicall  and  Spirituall.  Composed  into  4  parts 
by  Sundry  Authors  with  severall  Tunes  as  have 
been  and  are  usually  suui,'  in  England,  Scotland, 
Wales,  Qermany,  Italy,  France,  and  the  Nethei^ 
lands.*  Another  edition  *  newly  corrected  and 
enlar^'wl'  was  pul)lished  in  i^'33.  Four  anthems 
or  motets  by  iiavenscroft  art;  among  the  MUS. 
in  the  library  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford.  The  date 
of  hLi  death  is  not  known.  It  is  said  by  some 
to  have  been  about  1630,  and  by  others  aboot 
1635.  [W.H.H.] 

RAVINA,  T)  \N  IIenbi.  a  pianoforte  com- 
poser, was  bora  May  20,  1818.  at  Bourdeaux, 
wbers  his  meUier  was  n  prooalnsBt  nraridnn.  At 
the  iii  tance  of  Rode  and  Zinunomiann  the  lad 
was  adiiutt<^  to  the  Conservatoire  uf  P^is  in 
1 83 1.  His  progresti  was  rapid — 2nd  prize  far 
PF.  in  183J;  1st  prize  fur  the  Batae  in  1834; 
Ist  for  liarmony  and  aoconipaniiiu  nt  in  1835, 
a  joint  pr.  fcsHortehip  ot  PF.  Nov.  In  Feb. 

1837  be  left  the  CoDS«rvatoir«  and  embarked  on 
the  worid  aa  a  vittncao  aad  tsabbsr.  Ha  ban 
rerided  exduaiTdy  at  Ptti^  trftb  kbe  azceptittt 
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of  a  joarney  to  Bussia  in  1 853,  Mid  Spain  in 
1871.    He  rtr^-ived  the  Legion  of  Honour  in 
1861.   Hifl  oompoiiitions — of  wUeh  the  latest  is 
op.  So— are  almost  all  salon  piece*,  many  of  them 
very  favourite  in  their  time,  ^aoefol  and  effective, 
but  \vit]i  no  permanent  qualities.    He  has  aI«o 
published  a  4-lMiid  MtMgenieni  of  Boethoren's 
nine  symphoniea.  Bitvia»  fa  ttill  li^i^  in  Fvis. 
The  alxivc  ekotch  ia  iikdobtod  to  ILPougin's  sup- 
plement to  Fetia.  [G.] 
RAWLINGS,  or  RAWLINS.  Thohas,  bom 
about  1703,  was  n  pupil  of  Dr,  repusoh,  and 
n  mMobor  of  Handel orcbeetnt  at  both  opora 
and  omtorb  p«rfennaiNM.   On  March  14,  1753, 
be         appointed  organist  of  Cliol.sea  Hospital. 
He  died  in  1767.  His  son,  Rubebt,  bom  in  1 74a, 
wne  »  popn  of  Ids  fiUlier,  and  afterwards  of  Baiw 
santi.    At  17  he  was  appointed  musical  pnge  to 
the  Duke  of  Yurk,  willi  whom  he  travellt^d  ua 
the  continent  until  his  death  in  1767.  when  he 
returned  to  England  and  became  a  violinist  in 
the  King's  band  and  Queen's  private  band.  He 
ditil  in  I?^i4,  leaving  a  Hon,  Tiioma-s  A.,  l>orn 
iA  '7^^'        rtodied  music  under  his  fiEkther 
n&d  nttenhofcr.    He  eowpoMd  aome  instara- 
mental  muf^ic   performed  at  the  Prorc*.-ianal 
Concerts,  b4.t.*amL-  a  violinist  at  the  Opera  and 
the  best  concerts,  and  a  tracher  of  the  pianoforte. 
\ii.lin   :.rj<!   tl.nr' in^^ji-lja^-s.     Ho  compo"*"!  am.l 
amoiircd  maQV  pieces  lur  the  piaiioturtc,  and 
aome  aongB.  [W^.H.] 

RAYMOND  AND  AGNES,  a  'grand  ro- 
mantic  £nglish  Opera  in  3  acts';  words  by  £. 
KtsbaU.  music  by  £.  J.  Loder.  Ftoduced  at  St. 
J»mea*a Theatre,  LontloTi,  June  11,  1859.  [G.] 

RE.  The  second  note  of  the  natural  scale  in 
aolmisatioa  nnd  in  the  Domeikclittiire  of  Fnaob 
and  Italy,  an  Ut  (or  Do)  ia  the  llnl.  Mi  the 
third,  and  Fa  the  fourth — 

I'l  qn«ant  laxia  rreonare  fibris 

Mir^  f.*ei(tnmni, /amali  ttioniia. 

By  the  Germans  and  En(;lish  it  is  called  D. 

The  number  of  double  vibimiions  per  sscood 
for  D  is  — ;  Paris  Hiapeion  580*7;  London 
PhiOtamonic  pitch  6o6-3.  [G.] 

REA,  William,  bom  in  London  March  35. 
1837;  when  about  ten  vi-arx  old  learnt  the 
pianoforte  and  organ  fruiu  Mr.  l^irriiA.v,  for 
whom  he  acted  as  deputy  for  several  yearn.  In 
ebont  184A  he  vaa  Appointed  otgnniafc  to  Ghriat* 
diarah,  Wataey  Street,  and  at  the  aune  tfme 
studied  the  pianoforte,  cottipo.-tiiiiin,  and  instru- 
mentation under  Stemdale  Bennett,  appearing 
as  a  pianist  at  the  eoneerte  of  tlie  Sodety  of 
British  \fusieianB  in  1845.  On  leaving  Christ* 
church  hti  wau  appoinUxl  urgauist  to  St.  Andrew 
Underahaft.  In  1849  he  went  to  Leipzig, 
where  his  masters  were  MosclieleH  and  Kichter ; 
lie  subsequently  studied  under  DreyscLock  at 
Prague.  On  his  return  to  England,  Mr.  Kea  gave 
chamber  concerts  at  the  Beethoven  Booms,  and 
heeame  (1853)  organist  to  the  Hannonio  Union. 

In  1856  he  founded  the  Tjor.  !  n  1  "1  t vhymnian 

Choir,  to  the  training  of  which  he  devoted  much 
tiiiMhMid«ith«KoeUMitteaaltaj  itt  the  anme  time 
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he  conducted  an  amatenr  orr'hc'^tTal  society.  In 
1858  he  waa  appointed  orgauiot  at  St.  Michael's, 
Stockwell,  antl  in  1S60  wm  choisen  by  competition 
organiai  to  the  oorpoimtion  of  Newoastle  on  Tyn^ 
wh^e  he  abo  BMCMrirdy  flUed  the  oame  imat  at 
three  churches  in  succession,  and  at  the  Elswick 
Road  ChapeL  At  Newcastle  Mr.  Be*  has  worited 
hard  to  mfTeoe  »  teate  toe  good  mvano,  though 
he  h:i8  n  t  met  with  the  encouragement  which 
his  l»b  <  Hud  enthusiasm  deserve.  Besides 
wce^'i  v  irgan  ami  pianoforte  recitals,  he  fofined 
a  choir  of  eighty  voices,  whicli  in  i86a  wa.<« 
amalgamxitad  with  the  exi;Bting  Sacred  Harmonic 
Swiety  of  Newcastle.  In  1867  he  began  a 
series  of  exoallent  oichattial  oonoerta  which  were 
carried  on  every  leaaoo  fbr  nine  yeera.  when 
he  was  compelled  to  discontinue  them,  ow  ing  to 
the  pecuniary  loss  which  they  entailed.  In  1876 
he  gave  two  performances  of  *  Antigone'  at  the 
Theatre  Tloyai,  and  Bince  then  has  devoted  moat 
of  hia  tiine  to  training  his  cliuir  (ioo  voicoa), 
the  Newcastle  Am:iteurYocal  Society,  and  othsr 
Societies  on  the  Tyne  and  in  Sunderland,  be- 
sides giving  concerts  at  which  the  be^t  artist» 
have  performed.  Mr.  Rea's  published  works  com- 
prise four  mmgtt  three  oigan  iiieoei^  and  aone 
antliems.  At  the  bloae  ef  t88o  be  wee  eiwototed 
organist  of  St.  Hilda's,  S.  Shield*.  [W.B.a.] 

READING,  JOHK.  There  wen  three  ma- 
gicians of  these  names,  all  organista.  The  fintt 
waa  appointed  Junior  Vicar  choral  of  Li  ic  lii 
Cathedral,  Oct.  10,  1667,  Poor  Vioar,  Nov.  28, 
1667,  and  Miaateref  theGhorietera,  Jane  7, 1670. 
He  succeeded  Randolph  Jewett  as  organist  of 
Winchester  Cathedral  in  1675,  and  retained  the 
oflSoe  until  1681,  when  he  was  appointed  oivaniat 
of  Winchester  College.  He  di^d  in  1692.  He  was 
the  com]>a«er  of  the  Latin  Graces  sung  before 
and  ftfter  meat  nt  the  annual  College  election 
times,  and  the  well-known  Winchester  School 
song, '  Dulce  Domam' ;  all  printed  in  Dr.  Philip 
Hayes's  '  Harmonia  Wiccamica.'  The  second 
was  organist  of  Chichester  Cathedral  from  1674 
to  1720.   Several  aonga  indnded  in  et^eetiona 

KubliBhed  between  1681  and  1688  are  probably 
y  one  or  other  of  these  two  Readings.  The  third, 
bom  1677,  was  a  chorieter  of  the  Chapel  Boynl 
under  Dr.  Blnw.  In  1 700  he  became  orpanist  of 
Duhvich  College.  He  \vat» appointed  Junior  Vicar 
and  Poor  Clerk  of  Lincoln  Cathedral,  Nov.  ai, 
X70J,  Master  of  the  GhoHaten*  Oei,  ^  1703.  and 
Initroetor  of  the  ehorialera  in  vocal  monc,  Sept. 
2S,  1704.  He  appears  to  have  resigned  the.-o 
posts  in  1707  and  to  heve  returned  to  London, 
where  he  beeame  orgaidet  of  Bt  Jetm,  Hackney, 
St.  DuDstan  in  the  Wi  at.  St.  Mary  Woolchurchaw, 
Lombard  Street,  and  St.  Mary  Wuolnoth.  He  pub* 
lished  'A  Book  of  New  Songs  (afler  the  Italian 
manner)  vriih  S>anphonie8  and  a  Thorough  Baas 
titled  to  tho  Harpsichord,  etc.,'  and,  whilst 
organist  of  H.v;kney, '  A  Book  of  New  Anthems.' 
Ue  was  eleo  the  repated  composer  of  the  hymn 
'  Adeate  Udelet.*  He  died  Sept.  a,  1 764. 

There  wa-;  in  >ther  person  n!ime<l  Reading, 
who  waa  a  singer  at  Druij  Lane  in  the  latter 
pert  of  the  17th  oentniy.  Ia  June  1695  he  aad 
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r»te,  another  linger  *t  the  theatre,  were  remoyed 
firam  their  places  taA  fined  ao  marks  each  for 

beinff  encaijeil  in  a  riot  at  the  Dog  Taven^  Dmiy 
Lt&xiu.  luit  wert'  sonii  afl«r  reinstated. 

A  Rev.  John  Keadit  ii,  D.D.,  Prebandwy 
Canterbury  Cathedral,  preached  there  a  sermon 
in  defence  of  churdi  muMc,  and  publisheti  it  in 
1663,  [W.H.H.] 

REAL  Frr.UE.  TJial  «pede«  of  Fugtic  in 
which  the  iutcrvala  of  the  Subject  and  Answer 
correspond  exactly,  withon  t  reference — a«  in  TonJil 
Fugue— to  the  Toiiic  mod  Dominant  of  the  aoale 
in  which  they  are  written.  Tbns,  m  the  IbUow- 
ing  <_<xaiii|)!'.-,  tliL-  Aiimwit  is  nn  exact  repVOdootiOD 
of  the  Subject,  in  the  fifth  above  . — 


Riihject. 


AmwtT. 


whereas,  according  to  tJia  laws  of  Tonal  Fuj,mio, 
the  Tonic  in  the  Subject  should  have  b«en  re- 
pMMttted  in  the  Amwve  bgr  the  I>oiniBMit»  Mid 
Heevertdt  tluift — 


Sublecf. 


Antwar, 


'Reel  Vngm  li  an  inventloD  of  nraeh  old«r  date 

than  its  tonal  analogue;  and  is,  indeed,  thf  only 
kind  of  Fugue  possible  in  the  Exxleeiostical  Modes. 
For,  in  those  antient  tonalities,  the  Dominant 
difTers  widely  from  that  of  the  mridem  Scalf,  and 
exercises  widely  ditlVretit  fuiicttons ;  iui^much 
that  the  Answer  to  a  given  Subject,  conatructed 
with  refenence  to  it,  would,  in  oertun  Modev,  be 
to  distorted  as  to  set  all  reoognitioB  at  defiance, 
llu.'  idea  of  Slab  a  Dominant  as  that  ujxm 
which  we  now  base  our  hurmuuic  combinations, 
b  one  which  oould  never  have  saggested  itself 
to  the  medi.tval  contrapuntist.  Accordingly, 
the  oouip<j«<;ni  uf  the  15th  and  1 6th  centurii.':* 
regulated  their  Subjects  and  Answers  in  cc>u- 
fonuity  with  the  principles  of  the  xystem  of 
Hexachords.  'When  n  strict  Answer  was  in- 
tended, its  Sohui^iitton  wx-s  made  to  correspond 
exactlj,  in  one  llexachurd,  with  that  of  the 
Subject  in  another.    Where  thia  nnilbrmity  of 

SilmlHafiun  \\!U5  wantiiii;  as  was  necessarily  the 
case  when  the  Answer  was  made  in  any  other 
Interval  than  that  ot  tho  Foturth  or  Fifth  above 
or  bolow  the  Siilijtxt — the  reply  was  re<>arded 
atf  merely  au  iniit^ilive  one  *  [See  Hexachohd.] 
Bu^  even  in  imitative  replies  the  laws  of  Real 
Fugue  required  that  a  Fifih  should  alirajs  be 
answered  by  a  I^fth,  and  a  Fourth  by  a  Foorth  ; 

the  only  license  j'ermittcd  btrim;  iho  tK-ciw-ional 
substitution  of  a  Tone  for  a  Semitone,  or  a  Major 
for  a  Minor  third.  In  practice  both  the  strict 
and  tho  imitative  Answer  were  constantly  em 
ployed  in  the  same  composition:  e.ff.  in  tht.>  Kijrit 
of  nlestrina's  '  Missa  Bnri^' abeatiy  ipioted  as 
an  example  under  HexacBORD,  the  Subject  is 
given  out  by  the  Alto  in  the  Uexachord  of  C; 

I  aspodUon  of  iIm  lAm  of  rufo*.     i.  J.  Vca. 

—    itmss^m  ««••«- 
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answered  strictly  by  the  Bata  in  that  of  F;  again 
answered,  la  Ihesatne  Heiadunrd,  by  the  Trable; 

and  then  imitated,  first  by  the  Tenor,  and  after- 
wards by  the  Bas-*,  with  a  whole  Tone,  instead 
of  a  Semitone,  between  the  second  and  thin! 
notes.  Among  the  best  writtrsi  of  tlie  best  p  riod  ' 
of  Art  we  find  these  mixed  Fugueii — which 
would  now  be  called  'Fugues  of  Imitation' — in 
much  more  frequent  use  than  those  which  con- 
tinued strict  throughout,  and  ft^nuav  the  fomda* 
tion  of  some  of  the  finest  pdjpboiiie  Mswai  aaid 
Motets. 

When  the  Imitation,  instead  of  breaking  off  at 
the  pnd  of  the  few  bars  which  form  the  Subject, 
continues  uninterruptedly  througliuut  an  entire 
movement,  the  composition  IseBued  a  Per;>etual 
Fugue,  or,  as  we  shouhl  now  la^  a  Canon.  A 
detailed  cJaesHfcation  of  the  dlflferent  varieties 
of  l!-  ;il  I'u;,'(ie,  perpetual,  inlerruptml,  strict,  or 
fre€,  m  use  during  the  14th  and  i^tb  centuries, 
would  be  of  very  little  pnustieal  serrice,  since  the 
student  who  would  really  mast,  r  the  subject  nui-t 
of  necetiaity  consult  tiie  works  iA  the  '.-rcat  manure 
for  himself.  In  doing  this,  he  will  find  no  lack 
of  interesting  examples,  and  will  do  well  to  begin 
by  making  a  carefid  analyuis  of  I'aletttrina  s 
'  Missa  ad  Fugam,'  which  differs  from  the  work 
published  by  Alfieri  and  Adrieo  de  Latage  under 
the  title  of '  Missa  Canonioa.*  in  une  point  only, 
and  that  a  very  curious  one.  In  the  'MisNt 
Canonica,'  in  tlie  First  or  Dorian  mode,  two 
'Voices  lead  otl  a  iVi  petual  Heal  Fugue,  which 
the  two  remaining  \'i'iees  supplement  with  an- 
other, ditiiiact  iruui,  but  ingeniously  iattsrwoven 
with  it ;  tho  two  Subjects  proceeding  uninter- 
ruptedly together  until  the  end  of  each  several 
Movement->a  style  of  composition  whi^  is  tedh-^ 
nioally  termed  'Canon,  lo;ir  in  two'  In  the 
'  Miissa  ad  Fugam,'  in  the  Seventh  Mode,  the 
four  Voices  all  Start  with  tlie  same  Subject,  but 
after  a  few  liar?  separate  themselves  into  two 
Choirs,  each  of  which  divei^es  into  a  IVrpctual 
Keal  Fugue  of  its  own,  which  continues  unin- 
terrupUMily  to  iho  end  of  the  Movememt,  after 
the  uaanner  of  the  '  Missa  Canonica.'  * 

Th  >uu:h  Ies!i  esteemed  by  modem  Composers 
than  Tonal  Fugusi,  Real  Fugue  is  still  practised 
with  tncoflss  even  in  modem  tonalities.  John 
Sebastian  Bach  has  left  many  masterly  ex- 
amples, both  for  Voices  -  as  in  the  Sdaas  in  B 
minor — and  for  the  Organ.  Handel  has  done 
the  same  in  some  of  his  finest  Churui-es,  as  '  The 
earth  tj\vaUuvv«.d  thtiu '  in  Israel  in  ^-J-Ik^ypt, 
and  the  matchless  'Amen'  in  thv  Me-.s.ah  : 
while  in  no  less  than  five  of  his  six  beautiful 
Fugues  fbr  the  Plaaelbrte  ^op.  3t,\  Mendelssohn 
has  forsaken  tha  Tooal  iag  the  Beal  method  of 
construction. 

The  oonverse  praeUcs^  en  the  part  of  antient 
Composers,  is  exceedin^dy  rare,  thoti2;^h  itistance> 
of  pure  Tonal  Fugtie  may  be  found,  even  in  the 

s  Chontt  fiHlM  or  Om  'Whrn  ad  Puctm*  h  ««  of  print ;  bM 
OTml  copies  viUw  work  an  ptwrrtd  lu  the  Ubnvj  of  IbaBcUUa 
■■MSB.  [Sen  RaccoLta  UENrs^Lcl    AlbrfchtiSincr  ghm  tSe 

f^»nJ  Apiu"  r^-:  i«  iii  r lirn h(«  ■<;fri:.,r'(-*i"  Ai>M«iHinr  lur 

l'omp>«il:urL;  >.j1    11    p  i  I   »    :::.rkl   Kn,-.  TrUill    )  Cucltl  *  <.'o.  • 

Tbc  '  Mlua  i^uioii'in'  U  printed  to  ib*  '  Cliuj  Meun  <lm  I  •iv*trbi^ 
■IIMllvaSite«sIsl^(fSrta  tasssr:  IseSash  ScbsnaCSb) 
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i^ch  eentory ;  as  in  Palestrina's  beantiful,  though 
almost  unknown  Madrigal,  '  Yestiva  i  colli.'  ^ 
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The  Bubject,  in  the  Hypodorian  Mode,  hero 
p—ncg  directly  from  the  note  which,  in  modem 
Mosic,  would  be  the  Dominant,  to  the  Final ; 
while  the  Answer,  in  the  Dorian  Mode,  proceeds 
from  the  Final  to  the  Authentic  Dominant — a 
method  of  treatment  which  nnticipates  the  sup- 
posed inventioa  of  Modem  Fugue  by  more  than 
a  oentory.  Other  instances  may  occasionally  be 
found  among  the  works  of  cinque  cento  Com- 
posers— as  in  the  Qui  tollia  of  J.  L.  Hassler's 
Missa  'Dixit  Maria'* — but  they  are  very  u'n* 
oominon  ;  and  indeed  it  is  only  in  certain  Modes 
that  they  are  possible.  [W.  S.  R.] 

REAT,  Samuel,  bom  at  Hexham,  Mar.  17, 
1828  ;  was  noted  for  his  fine  voice  and  careful 
sioging  as  a  chorister  at  Durham  Cathedral ;  and 
under  Henshaw  the  organist,  and  Penson  the  pre- 
centor there,  became  acquainted  with  much  music 
out«ide  the  regular  Catheilral  services.  After 
leATing^  the  choir  he  had  organ  leesons  from  Mr. 
Stitnpaon  of  Birmingham,  and  then  became  suo- 
cesciTely  organist  at  St.  Andrew's,  Newcastle 
( 1 845)  ;  St.  Peter's,  Tiverton  (1847)  ;  St.  John's, 
Hampstead  (1854)  •        Saviour's,  Southwark 
(1856) ;  St.  Stephen's,  Paddington  ;  Radley  Col- 
lege (1859,  succeeding  Dr.  E.  G.  Monk) ;  Bury, 
LAncashire  (1861);  and  in  1864  was  appointed 
'Song-schoolmaster  and  organist'  of  the  parish 
Church,  Newark,  a  ]>oflt  which  he  still  holds.  In 
187 1  Mr.  Reay  graduated  at  Oxford  as  Mus. 
B»c.    In  1879  he  distinguished  himself  by  pro- 
ducing at  the   Bromley  and   Bow  Institute, 
London,  two  comio  cantatas  of  J.  S.  Bach's 
(' Caffee-cantate  '  and  *  Bauem-cantate'),  which 
were  performed  there— certainly  for  the  fir«t  time 
in  England— on  Oct.  27,  under  his  direction,  to 
English  words  of  his  own  adaptation.   Mr.  Reay 
is  noted  as  a  fine  accompanyist  and  extempore 
player  on  the  organ.   He  has  published  a  Morn- 
ing and  Evening  Service  in  F,  several  anthems, 
and  3  madrigals  (all  Novello) ;  but  i»  best  known 
at  a  writer  of  part-songs,  some  of  which  ('  The 
clouds  that  wrap,'  '  The  dawn  of  day ')  are  de- 
servedly popular.  [G.] 

REBEC  (Ital.  Ribeea,  Eiheha;  Span.  J?a6<?, 
Rfihtl.)  The  French  name  (said  to  l>e  of  Arabic 
origin)  of  that  primitive  stringed  instrument 
which  was  in  use  throughout  western  Europe  in 
the  middle  ages,  and  was  the  parent  of  the  viol  and 
riolin,  and  is  identical  with  the  German 'geige' 
and  the  Engtish  'fiddle';  in  outline  something 

>  Printed,  with  Enrltth  wordi.  beginning.  '  Round  out  mjTole*,'  In 
S.  ToDcc'*  'Moilrm  mtiulrlna'  (Loud.  VJi»). 

'  Harembrrg.  l.'«9.  Be|>rlDl«l  la  Tol.  i.  of  Proik**!  '  Kiulc* 
dlvloft.'  BalltboD  uas. 
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like  the  mandoline,  of  which  it  was  probably  the 
parent.  It  was  shaped  like  the  half  of  a  pear,  and 
was  everywhere  solid  except  at  the  two  extremities, 
the  upper  of  which  was  formed  into  a  peg -box 
identical  with  that  still  in  use,  and  surmounted 
by  a  carved  human  head.  The  lower  half  was 
considembly  cut  down  in  level,  thus  leaving  the 
upper  solid  part  of  the  instrument  to  form  a 
natural  fingerboard.  The  portion  thus  cut  down 
was  scooped  out,  and  over  the  cavity  thus  formed 
was  glued  a  short  pine  Wily,  pierced  with  two 
trefoil -shaped  •o;indholes,  and  fitted   with  a 


bridge  and  soundpost.  The  player  either  rested 
the  curved  end  of  the  instrument  lightly  against 
the  breast,  or  else  held  it  like  the  violin,  between 
the  chin  and  the  collar-bone,  and  bowed  it  like 
the  violin.  It  had  three  stout  gut  strings,  tuned 
like  the  lower  strings  of  the  violin  (A,  D,  G). 
Its  tone  was  loud  and  harsh,  emulating  the  female 
voice,  according  to  a  French  poem  of  the  13th 
century : 

Quidnm  mbocam  amialwnt. 
>''ilifl>r«>iii  vix-f'iii  ooiitiiini'nt*«. 

An  old  Spanish  poem  speaks  of  *  el  rab^  gri- 
tador,'  or  the  'squalling  rebec.'  This  powerful 
tone  made  it  useful  in  the  mediseval  orchestra ; 
and  Henry  the  Eighth  employed  the  rebec  in 
his  state  band.  It  was  chiefly  used,  however,  to 
accompany  dancing;  and  Shakspere's  musicians 
in  Romeo  and  Juliet,  Hugh  Rebeck,  Simon 
Catling  (Catgut),  and  James  Soundpost,  were 
undoubtedly  rebec-players.  After  the  inven- 
tion of  instruments  of  the  viol  and  violin  type 
it  was  bani.'«hed  to  the  streets  of  towns  and  to 
rustic  festivities,  whence  the  epithet  '  jocund ' 
applied  to  it  in  Milton's  L'Allegro.  It  waa 
usually  accompanied  by  the  drum  or  tambourine. 
It  was  in  vulgar  use  in  France  in  the  last  cen- 
tury, as  is  provetl  by  an  ordinance  issued  by 
Guignon  in  his  official  capacity  an  '  Roi  des 
Violons'  in  174a,  in  which  street-fiddlers  are 
prohibited  from  using  anything  else ;  '  II  leur 
sera  perrois  d*y  jouer  d'une  espkie  d'instrument 
k  troLs  cordes  seulcment,  et  connu  sous  le  nom 
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de  rebec,  mm  quMIs  puiasent  M  Bervlr  d*un 
violon  k  quatre  cordes  boub  quelque  pretexts  que 
ce  Boit.'  A  Btmilar  order  i»  n \ tan t,  dated  1638, 
in  which  it  ia  fcHriiiddeii  to  play  the  ttebto  or  baa* 
violin,  'dftM  !«■  cabanto  «t  !«•  nftutaii  Heiui,* 
but  only  tlie  rebec.  The  rebec  waa  extinct  in 
England  earlier  than  in  France.  It  ia  now  totally 
diiuaod,  and  no  fpecimen  in  known  to  exist.  Re- 
prescntations  of  it  in  kcp1[  ttirr,  painting,  manu- 
scripL'ii,  etc.,  are  abuudant.  I'iio  illustratiua  iji 
from  an  Italian  painting  of  the  1 3th  cent,  engraved 
in  Vidal'B  '  Inalrumenta  ^  Archet.'  [E.J.P.] 

REBEL,  Jbav  FfiBBT,  bom  in  Paria.  1669. 
After  a  prccodcma  childhood  entered  tiie  Opera 

as  a  vit/liiii?t,  bpecdily  became  accompanyit't,  and 
then  leader.  In  1703  he  produced  '  Ulysse,'  opera 
in  5  aoto  with  prologue,  containing  a  ptu  teul  for 
FraiifoUe  Pruv6t,  to  an  air  called  '  Le  Caprice/  for 
violin  80I0.  llie  opera  failed,  but  the  Caprice 
remained  for  years  the  teat-piaoe  of  the  bauertne 
at  tlie  Opi-ra.  After  this  success.  Rebel  composed 
viuliu  buluti  for  various  other  ballets,  such  as  *  La 
Boutade,'  *  Les  Caractires  de  la  Danse,' '  Terpsi- 
chore^' *  La  Fantaisie,'  'Les  Plaiain  Champitiea,' 
and '  Les  £I<$mentB.'  SoTeral  of  these  wen  en- 
graved, as  were  Lis  suniitas  for  the  violin.  Rebel 
was  one  of  the  '  24  violons,'  and  '  compositeur  de 
U  chambre'  to  <h«  King.  He  died  in  Paria, 
1747.   His  son, 

FBAN90IS,  burn  in  Taris,  June  19,  1 701,  at 
13  played  the  vii  lin  in  the  0[HTa  orchestra.  He 
thus  became  intimate  with  Franfois  FranctBur, 
and  the  two  couipotted  conjointly,  and  produced 
at  the  Acndi'mie,  tlie  fi>llowing  o|>eras : — *  Py- 
rame  et  ThiaM'  (1726):  'Tarsia  et  Z^lie' 
(1728);  *Scanderbeg'  (1735);  'Ballet  de  la 
Paix'  (173S)  ;  'Les  Augnstales'  and  *  Le  Re- 
tour  du  lioi  ■  (1744) ;  'Z^lindor.'  '  Le  Tropb(<o' 
(in  honour  of  Fontenoy,  1 745) ;  '  iBmtno*  (1 750) ; 
'  hca  Gt'nies  tiitclaiies  '  ,  1  75  i) "^'^'^  '  I*  Prince 
«ie  Noisy'  (i  760) ;  must  of  which  were  composed 
for  court  fdtes  or  public  rejoicings. 

From  1733  to  44  iiebel  and  Fhaiconir  were 
joint  lenders  of  the  Aead^mie  orchestra,  and  in 
1753  were  appointed  ni  inat^'t  rs.  Tin  y  8(k)u  how- 
ever retired  in  disgust  at  the  petty  vexations 
they  were  called  upon  to  «ndui«.  Lotds  XT. 
made  them  surinteudants  of  his  music,  with  the 
ordOT  of  St.  Michel.  In  March  1757  these 
inseparable  friendt,  ohtained  the  privilege  of  the 
Opt^ra,  and  ilirecteJ  it  fi.*r  ten  ycfir^  on  their  own 
account,  with  grtiat  tuiniinialnitivti  ability. 

Bebel  died  in  Paris  Nov.  7,  1775.  Ue  com- 
posed some  cantatas,  a  To  I>ettni,  and  a  De 
Profundis,  perrr>rmed  at  Ae  Coneerts  fpirttuel», 
but  all  his  music  is  now  forprotfon,  excepting  a 
lively  air  in  the  liret  huale  of  'Pyrame  et  Thisb^,' 
whidi  was  adapted  to  a  nneh-adndred  pa$  ssal 
of  Mile,  de  Caniargo,  thence  became  a  popular 
oontredansc — the  first  int>tiiice  of  such  adapta- 
tion— and  in  this  form  is  prt-ervcd  in  the '  Clt  f  du 
Caveau '  under  the  title  ot  '  La  ( 'amargo.'  [G.C.] 

BEBER,  Napoleon -Henri,  bom  at  Mul- 
hauaen,  Oct.  ai,  1S07  ;  at  20  entered  the  Conser* 
vatoire»  atudyisg  conirtsipofait  and  fiigue  under 


Seuriot  and  Jelensperger,  and  conipodtion  under 
Lesueur.  His  simple  manners  and  refined  tastes, 
high  sense  of  honour,  and  cultivated  mind,  gave 
him  the  mUrte  to  taUmt  where  the  converaatiaB 
tiinied  on  art  and  intelleotnal  snbjeets,  instead  «f 
on  the  commonplaces  of  ordinary- circles.  Tliis  led 
hira  to  oompoee  much  chamber-music,  and  to  set 
poems  hy  the  beet  French  poets  of  the  period. 
The  Bucooss  of  these  elegant  and  ()Taceful  works 
induced  him  to  attempt  ttyuiphony  and  opera. 
His  music  to  the  snd  act  of  the  charming  ballet 
'Le  Diable  amoureux'  (Sept.  23.  1840)  excited 
considerable  attention,  and  was  followed  at  the 
Op^ra-Comique  by  'La  Nuit  de  Noel,*  3  acts 
(Feb.  9, 1848),  'Le  Ptee  GailUid,'  3  acts  (Sept^ 
7,  185  a).  '  Les  PapiUotes  de  M.  Benott.*  x  aot 
(Dec.  aS,  1S53),  and  'Lea  Dames  Capitainea' 
3  acts  (June  3, 1857).  In  these  works  he  strove 
to  ooonteract  the  tendency  towards  noise  and 
bombast  then  so  prevalent  both  in  Fn n'^h  and 
Italian  opera,  and  to  show  how  much  may  be 
made  out  of  iho  simple  naturol  materials  of  tllie 
old  French  opera-comique  bj  the  judicioas  tUS 
of  modem  orchestration. 

In  1 85 1  he  was  appointed  ProfesHor  of  har- 
mony at  the  Conservatoire,  and  in  1853  the 
wdl-inerited  snoeeas  of  *  Le  Gidllard '  pro- 
cured his  elc'  *i  rj  Tnstitut  as  Onslow's 
eucceasor.  Soon  after  this  he  renounced  the 
theatre,  and  rsfcomed  to  chamber-music  He 
also  began  to  write  on  music,  and  his  '  Traits 
d' Harmonic '  (1S62),  now  in  iu  3rd  edition,  is 
without  comparison  the  best  work  of  its  kind 
in  France.  The  outline  ia  simple  and  methodical, 
the  classification  of  the  chonls  easy  to  follow  and 
well-connected,  the  explanations  luminously  clear, 
the  exercises  practical  and  well  calculated  to 
develop  mosmd  taste— in  a  word,  everything 
combines  to  ni.iko  it  the  safeet  and  most  valuable 
of  inatructiou-btK.ks.  Ilie  second  part  t^pecitdly, 
dealing  with  'accidental*  notes — or,  notes  foreign 
to  the  roTistitutiiHi  of  cliorilH  —  cunfain!*  novel 
vlew8,  and  observations  throwing  light  upon 
points  and  rules  of  haraumy  whirai  befimwers 
obscure  and  confused. 

In  T862  M.  Beber  aueoeeded  Haltfvy  aa  Pro- 
fessor of  coMi]ii'.^iti(«n  at  the  Oun>ervatoire;  since 
1871  he  was  aUo  Inspector  of  the  tuecttrmle$  or 
branches  of  the  Conaervatoira.  He  died  in  Iteis, 
after  a  short  illni.>v.*,  Nov.  24,  1880,  and  waa 
succ<^tidud  as  I'ruf<bii^or  by  M.  t;aint-Saens. 

His  compositions  comprise  4  symphonies,  a 
quintet  .ind  3  cjiiarttta  for  strings,  I  PK.  ditt<i. 
7  triuB,  ducts  for  I'F,  aiid  violin,  and  FF. 
pieces  for  2  and  4  hand^.  Portions  of  his  ballet 
'  Le  Duible  amoureux '  have  been  published  for 
orchestra,  and  are  peribrmed  at  eonoerts.  In 
1875  he  prodiicitl  a  i  an  lata  called  '  Roland,*  but 
'  Le  M(5n6trier  k  la  cour,'  op^ra-oomique,  aad 
'  Nairn,'  grand  opera  in  5  acts,  have  never  been 
performed,  though  the  overtures  are  engraved. 
11  in  b<^t  vocal  wurk-i  are  his  melodies  for  a  single 
voice,  but  he  has  composed  choruses  Ibr  3  and  4 
men's  voices,  and  some  sacred  pieces. 

There  is  an  admirable  portrait  of  this  dis- 
tiaguidied  eomposer  bj  Heoxi  Lehauum.  [O.C.] 
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BECITAL. 

RECITAL,  a  term  which  hu  oome  into  tu6 
is  England  to  signify  a  perfonnarce  of  solo  music 
Ij  one  instrument  and  one  performer.  It  was 
probably  first  used  by  Liszt  at  his  performance 
at  the  Hanover  Kqoan  Boom%  Jun«  9,  1 840, 
though  SB  applying  to  the  Mpante  pieoea  aod 
not  to  the  whole  perfonriance.  The  a<Ivcrtise- 
mcnt  of  the  concert  in  question  saja  that 
'M.  Liszt  will  give  Recitals  on  the  Pianoforte 
of  the  following  pieces.'  The  name  lins  since  been 
adopted  by  Mr.  Charles  Ualle  and  others. 

The  term  Open  Badtal  fa  wed  for  a  concert 
in  which  the  music  of  «&  open  Is  mng  without 
eoatame  or  acting.  [G.] 

BBOTTATIVE  (Ital.  JledtaUvo;  Germ.  lie- 
^tativ,  Fr.  lUcitatif ;  from  the  Latin  recitare). 
A  species  of  declamatory  Music,  extensively 
esed  in  those  portions  of  an  Opera,  an  Oratorio, 
or  s  Cantata,  in  which  the  action  of  the  Drama 
is  too  rapid,  or  the  Mntiment  of  the  Poetry  too 
ch.ingL  ful,  to  adapt  ittdf  to  the  Studied  dijtliiii 
of  a  r^mlarly-oouitruetcd  Aiift. 

The  inventloa  of  RedtatiTO  voAm  a  eririi  in 
the  Hi»t<iry  of  Music,  scarcely  less  important 
than  that  to  which  we  owe  the  discovery  of 
Ssomony.    Whether  the  strange  conception  in 
which  it  originated  was  first  cluthed  in  tati^^'il  le 
form  by  Jacopo  Peri,  or  Emilio  del  Cav.ilitre, 
is  a  question  which  haa  iievtr  been  decided. 
There  ia,  however,  little  doub^  that  both  these 
bold  Terotntionitts  aariited  in  working  ont  the 
theory  n|'n  which  that  concepti  -n  lasLd; 
for,  both  are  known  to  have  been  members  of 
tiiBt  aalhetie  Inotherhood,  whidi  met  In  Flo- 
rence during  the  later  years  of  the  1 6th  ct  ntnry, 
at  the  house  of  Giovanni  Bardi,  for  thtj  purpose 
of  demonstrating  the  possibility  of  a  modem 
revival  of  the  Classic  Drama,  in  its  early  purity ; 
and  it  is  certain  that  the  diHCU8*ionB  in  which 
they  then  took  part  led,  after  a  time,  to  the 
invention  of  the  peculiar  style  of  Musto  we  are 
BQiw  ooBsiderin^.  The  question,  |]ieir«lbm«  Bar> 
rows  itHclf  to  one  of  priority  of  exeOtttion  only. 
Now,  the  earliest  epecimena  of  tme  Recitative 
we  pOHCM  are  to  be  fonnd  in  Peri's  Opera, 
*  Euridicc,'  and  Emilio's  Oratorio,  'Lal?ap{)re- 
sentazione  dell'  Aninia  e  del  Corjio,'  both  printed 
in  the  year  1600.    The  Oratorio  was  first  pub- 
Udy  performed  in  the  February  of  that  year,  at 
Rome:  the  Opera,  in  December,  at  Florence. 
But  Peri  had  previously  written  another  Opera, 
'  Oafia^'  in  exactly  the  same  style,  and  caused 
it  to  be  privately  performed,  at  the  Palaizo 
Corsi,  in  Flornn  e,  iu  1597.    Einilio  del  C.iva- 
liere,  too,  ia  known  to  have  written  at  least 
three  earlier  pieces — '11  Satiro,'  'La  Dispera- 
Mone  di  Fih  no,'  and  "  II  Giuoco  della  Cieca.' 
No  trace  of  either  of  these  can  now  be  found : 
and,  in  our  doubt  as  to  whether  Ihej  may  not 
Imve  oontnlned  true  Recitatives,  we  can  searoely 
do  otherwise  than  ascribe  the  invention  to  Peri, 
who  certainly  did  use  tlaiu  in  '  Dafae,*  and 
whose  style  u|,  moreover,  far  more  truly  de- 
elamatory  than  the  laboured  and  half  rhykbmio 
manner  of  his  j  o-!<ibIe  rival.  [^1  e  Opera, ToLU. 
498-5C0  i  OttATOBio,  vol.  ii,  5^,  535.] 
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Thoa  first  Uonelied  upon  the  worid,  far  the 

purpose  of  giving  a  new  impetus  to  the  progress 
of  Art,  this  particular  Style  of  Composition  has 
undergone  less  change,  durin'4  the  last  i^oyean^ 
than  anv  other.    \\Tiat  Simple  or  Unnocom- 
panied  Recitative  {Becititliio  tiecco)  is  to-day,  it 
was,  in  all  es.oential  particulars,  in  the  time  of 
'  Euridice.'   Then,  as  now,  it  was  supported  by 
en  mipietentloDS  Thoroogb-Basa  {liasto  eon- 
timw),  figure  d,  in  order  that  the  necessiu-y  Chords 
might  be  filled  in  upon  the  Harpsichord,  or 
Organ,  without  the  additioD  <^an7  Und  of  Sym- 
phony, or  iiidrj-cndent  Accompaniment.  Then, 
as  now,  its  perifnls  were  nioulde<l  with  reference 
to  nothing  more  than  the  plain  rhetorical  do* 
livery  of  the  words  to  which  tli»  y  were  "-ot  ; 
melodious  or  rhythmic  phrases  being  everywhere 
carefully  avoided,  as  not  only  unnecessary,  boi 
absolutely  detrimental  to  the  desue<l  efn  <-t — so 
detrimental,  that  the  diiBmlty  of  adapting  good 
Recitative  to  Poetry  written  in  short  rhymed 
verses  is  almost  insuperable,  the  jingle  of  the 
metre  tending  to  crystallise  itself  in  regnlar  form 
with  a  persiHtency  wliicli  is  rarely  overcome  ex- 
cept by  the  greatest  Masters.    Hence  it  is.  that 
the  best  Poetry  for  Recitative  is  Blank  Verse : 
and  hence  it  is,  that  the  same  Intervals,  the 
same  Progressions,  and  the  same  Cadences,  have 
b'  en  useil  over  and  ovrr  again,  by  Cumpni^ers, 
who,  in  other  matters,  liave  soarcely  a  trait  in 
common.  We  shall  best  iUustrate  this  by  select- 
ing a  few  set,  form-;  frorn  the  ine.xliaustible  store 
at  our  command,  and  shewing  how  these  have 
been  used  by  some  of  the  greatest  writers  of  the 
I7lh,  18th,  and  icyth  centuries:  premiidng  that, 
in  phrases  ending  with  two  or  mure  reiterated 
notes,  it  has  been  long  the  custom  to  sing  the 
first  as  an  Appoggiatura,  a  note  higher  than  the 
rest.  We  have  shewn  this  in  three  cases,  but 
the  nde  apfiliee  to  many  othen. 
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The  univerBal  acceptance  of  those,  and  similar 
figons,  by  Oaoipoaers  of  all  agM^  "^^^ 
to  Wagner,  sufficiently  proves  their  fitness  for 
the  purpoee  for  which  they  were  originally  de- 
signed.  But^  th«  staunch  cont-ervati«n  of  Redr 
tatiro  aeeeo  goes  even  further  than  thia.  Its  Ao- 
companiment  hM  new  diMiged.  The  laleefc 
Composers  who  have  employed  it  have  trusted, 
for  its  support,  to  the  simple  Basso  coniinuo, 
wbidi  neluer  Peri,  nor  CariBsimi.  nor  Handel, 
nor  Monrt.  oared  to  reiniloroe  by  the  introduotioa 
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af  ft  IbUtf  Accompaniment.  The  oiily  modifl* 
cation  of  the  original  ide*  which  hm  found 
faToar  in  modern  times  haa  been  the  sabetituUon 
of  Arp«|Ki«>i  played  bj  tiie  prindpal  Vioknoello^ 
far  the  jBftrmoiuiM  ftrnierlT  fllMd  in  upon  the 
Harpsichord,  or  Organ — and  we  believe  we  are 
dght  in  ahserting  that  this  device  h&g  never  h&^u 
•KlaUBvdy  adopted  in  any  otber  country  than 
oar  own.  Here  it  prevailed  excbisively  for  many 
jeara.  A  r(;tum  boa  however  lately  been  m&<le 
to  the  old  method  by  the  employment  of  the 
tino,  fint  by  Mr.  CHto  Goldschmidt  ftt  m  per* 
temaaoe  of  Handel^  UAllegro  in  t665»  ft&d 
more  recently  by  Dr.  Btftinar,  ftfe  8k>  fku^  in 
various  Oratorios. 

Agidn,  tUa  dmple  kind  of  Baoltfttlvft  b  M 
free,  now,  as  it  was  in  thi  first  year  of  the  17th 
century,  from  the  tramuicis  impoHed  by  the  iawti 
of  Modulation.  It  is  the  only  kind  of  Mntio 
which  need  not  begin  and  end  in  the  same  Key. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  nsually  begins  upon  some 
Chord  ri  it.  f  ir  removed  from  the  Tonic  Harmony 
of  Aria»  or  Concerted  Pieoe,  whioh  pracedad 
it;  and  ends  la,  or  new,  tb«  Key  of  that  whieh  fa 
to  follow  :  but  its  intermediate  course  is  governed 
by  no  law  whatever  beyoatd  that  of  ettphtmy. 
Ito  Harmoniaa  asbibii  man  variaty,  now,  tium 
they  did  two  centuries  ago ;  but  they  are  nf>ne 
liie  less  free  to  wander  wherever  they  please, 
passing  through  MM  Xjt^  after  another,  until 
thflgr  ]£ad  the  hearer  sooiawhere  in  the  immediate 
iM^bbonrluMid  of  the  Key  ehosen  fur  the  next 
regularly  constructed  Movement.  Hence  it  is, 
thAt  Becitativea  of  this  kind  are  always  written 
ifidiovt  tlM  introdnetien  of  Sharps,  or  Hftta,  nt 
the  Signature ;  since  it  is  manifestly  more  con- 
venient to  employ  any  number  of  Accidentals 
(haft  may  be  needed,  than  to  pUoa  three  or  four 
Sharps  at  the  beginning  of  a  piece  which  is 
perfectly  at  liberty  to  end  in  a&vea  Flats. 

But,  notwithstanding  the  unchangeable  cha- 
racter  of  MeeiUUivo  «moow  daotamfttwy  Mtnio  haa 
not  bean  relievad  from  tiia  oon^tion  which  im> 
pooes  pro<,'rcss  upon  every  really  living  branch 
of  Art.  As  the  rcsourcoe  of  the  Orchestra  in- 
eraaaed,  it  became  evident  thftt  they  might  be  no 
leas  profitably  emjdoyed,  in  the  Accompaniment 
of  highly  itupaasiuQcd  Recitative,  than  in  that 
of  the  Aria,  or  Chorus :  and  thus  aroee  ft  new 
•tyle  of  Rhetorical  Composition,  called  Aocom* 
panied  BedtaUve  {Reciiativo  strotnentato),  in 
which  the  v<:<cal  phrases,  themselves  unchanged, 
received  a  vast  aocesaion  of  powar,  by  means  of 
dabotato  Ordiestral  Symphonlea  interpolated 
between  them,  or  ev.vri  li',-  in-'.riiinental  passages 
designed  expressly  for  their  support.  The  in- 
venncm  of  tnia  new  form  of  impassioned  Mono- 
lo^e  is  ^ncrally  aBcriboJ  to  Ale»-andri)  S<  ar- 
kktli  (1659-1  ;i5),  who  uAcd  it  with  admirable 
effect,  both  in  his  Operas  and  his  Outfttas; 
bat  itt  ftdvftntage^y  in  telling  situ*tiuns,  were  so 
obrfcnu^  tikst  it  waa  Immediately  adopted  by 
other  Composers,  and  at  once  reci  gni^od  as  a 

aptimate  form  of  Art— not,  indeed,  as  a  sub- 
tnta  for  Simula  Beintftliva^  wUeb  baa  always 
bMB  talaiaad  for  tiia  oi^uuj  bodnew  of  tha 


Sti^  but,  M  a  means  of  jj^odaciqg  novrerfol 
efleela,  in  Soeoes,  or  pordona  oif  SeaM^  inwhkh 
the  introduction  of  tho  WltltHtTTli  Atift  WOUtd 
be  out  of  place. 

It  will  be  readfly  nndonlood,  that  the  eta 
bility  of  Simple  Recitative  was  not  communicable 
to  tiie  newer  style.  The  Hteadily  increneini,' 
tnfgibt  of  the  Ondwitra,  accompanied  by  a 
correspondent  increase  of  attention  to  Orchestral 
Effects,  exercised  an  irresistible  Influence  over 
it.  Moreover,  time  has  proved  it  to  be  no 
lesa  aenaitive  to  dia^gea  of  School,  and  Style, 
thantbe  Arlaitsdf ;  whence  it  frequently  happeni 
that  a  Composer  may  be  as  eiusily  recognised  by 
liisAooompanitKi  Recitatives  m  by  his  regularly- 
OOBltmcted  Movements.  Scarlatti's  Acoompam- 
ments  exhibit  a  freedom  of  thought  immeasur- 
ably in  advance  of  the  sge  in  which  he  lived. 
Sebastian  Baeh'a  Bedtatives,  though  priceless, 
as  Music,  are  more  remarkable  for  the  beauty  of 
their  Harmoniee,  than  for  that  spontaneity  of 
exprcasion  wliicli  is  rarely  attained  by  Conip<>per« 
unljamiliar  with  the  traditions  of  the  .Stage. 
Handel*a,  on  the  eontrary,  though  generally 
based  upon  the  simplest  posbible  harn^onic  found- 
ation, exhibit  a  rbekvical  perfection  of  which 
the  mo»t  accompUahed  Orator  might  well  feel 
proud:  riij'.  ^st3  cannot  don  It  th:i.;  it  is-  to  lliis 
high  <iunlity,  combined  wiih  a  never-tailing 
truthfulness  of  feeling,  that  so  many  of  them 
owe  tbdr  deatblea  reputation — to  the  nnfair 
etdoalott  of  nuuay  othen,  of  equal  worth,  whidi 
still  lie  liidden  among  tlie  uiichiinicl  trtasures  uf 
his  long-forgotten  Operas.  Scarcely  less  suocess- 
fbl,  in  nis  own  peculiar  style,  was  Havdn,  whose 
'Creation'  and  'Seationd.'  owe  half  their  charm 
to  their  pictorial  Recitatives.  Mozart  was  ho 
uniformly  great,  in  his  declainatory  passages, 
that  it  is  almost  impnH>ible  to  decide  Upon  their 
Comparative  merits ;  tliouyh  he  has  certainly 
never  exceeded  the  perfection  of '  Die  Weiselehre 
dieser  Knaben,'  or  '  Ifon  temer.'  Beethovoi  at- 
taJned  hia  highest  (Hghts  in  '  Ahsbheidieher  I  wo 
eibit  du  hhii'  and  'Ah,  perfido !  *  Spohr,  in 
'Faust,'  and  'Die  letsten  Dinge.'  Weber,  in 
*  Der  Freiachiitz.'  Tho  works  of  dmarosa.  Roih 
sini,  and  Cherubini,  abound  in  examples  of  Ac- 
companied Itecitative,  which  rival  the  r  Airs  in 
beauty :  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  point  out 
any  really  great  Composer  who  lias  failed  to 
appreciate  the  value  of  Scarlatti's  happy  in* 
vention. 

Yet,  area  this  invention  failed,  either  to  meet 
flie  needs  of  tiie  Dnniatie  Cootpooer,  or  to  ex* 

hau.'^t  lii-,  ii  l;  nuity.  It  was  reserved  forGluck 
to  btriko  out  yet  another  form  of  Kecitative, 
destined  to  furnish  ft  more  powerful  engine  for 
tlie  production  of  a  certain  class  of  etl'ects  than 
any  lliut  had  preceded  it.  Ue  it  waa,  who  first 
conceived  the  idea  of  rendering  the  Orchestra, 
and  the  Singer,  to  all  outward  Appearance,  en- 
tirely independent  of  each  other :  of  filling  the 
Scene,  HO  to  spe.'ik,  with  a  finifihetl  orchestral 
groondwork,  complete  in  itself,  and  needing  no 
vocal  MalodT  to  enhaaoe  iti  iatereat,  while  the 
Singer  dedahaadbiapftriin  toiMi^whidi»ho«aver 
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artfully  combined  with  the  lutrumentol  Har- 
moiiy,  appeared  to  Imto  no  eoniMetion  with  it 

whatever ;  the  resulting  effect  rfsembling^  that 
which  would  be  produced,  if,  during,'  the  iuttsr* 
nnteUoa  «f  *  Symphony,  tome  acconij  lished 
Sii^^  were  to  toUloqaiae,  aloud,  in  broken 
sentences,  in  sach  wise  as  neither  to  take  an 
ostensiblo  share  in  tlie  porfonnanre,  nor  to 
disturb  it  by  the  introduction  of  irrelevant 
dlword.  An  tmAj  instaitea  of  iUs  nay  tw 
found  in  'Orfcn.'  After  tho  disappcnrancp  of 
Euridice,  tbu  Orchestra  plays  an  excited  Crea- 
oendo.  quite  complete  in  itself,  daring  the  course 
of  which  Orfeo  distractedly  calls  his  lost  Bride, 
by  name,  in  tones  which  harmonise  with  the 
Symphony,  yet  have  not  the  kii.st  appearance  of 
Moiiging  to  it.  In  'Ipliiff^e  en  Taortde,' 
md  all  the  later  Operas,  we  same  devfee  is 
consLintly  adopted;  and  mnd-.m  Coini  os-jrH  have 
also  used  it,  £re«:ly — notsibly  iSpohr,  who  opens 
his  'Faust'  with  a  Scene,  in  whi<'h  a  Baud 
behind  the  stage  playd  the  most  delightful  of 
Minucti,  while  Faunt  and  McphiHtopheles  sing 
an  ordin:\ryR<x;itative,  accompanied  by  the  u«ual 
C^rds  played  by  the  regular  Orchestra  in  front. 

By  a  proeesa  of  natural,  if  not  inevitable 
develojiiiiijiit,  thin  111  w  Htvle  led  to  another,  in 
which  the  Recitative,  though  titiU  diitinet  from 
the  AxiO0inpanim*.>tit,  aaaumi  d  a  more  measured 
tone,  le"<^  meh'dlnus  ♦din  th:it  of  the  Air,  yet 
more  ho.  by  far,  thau  tiiat  ustid  f.>r  ordinary 
declamation.  (Jhick  has  used  tliis  pt  on  liar  kind 
of  Jietto  Bedtativo  with  iadeHcnbable  power,  in 
the  Prison  Seene,  in  '  Iphig(<nie  en  Ysnride.* 
Spohr  employs  it  freely,  almost  to  the  e\ -liHion 
of  s>'nuuetrical  Melody,  in  '  Die  letsten  Dinge.' 
Waffner  makes  it  his  eA«ral  de  hataiile^  intro- 
ducing it  f  vorj'where,  and  using  it,  a,^  an  ever- 
read)'  medium,  for  the  production  of  some  of  his 
most  powerful  Dramatio  Effisota.  We  have  al- 
ready discussed  his  theories  on  tiib  subject,  so 
fully,  that  it  is  nnneoeiwary  to  revert  to  them 
here.  iS(  <;  Di'kha,  vol.  ii.  pj).  ^26  529.]  Suffice 
it  to  say  that  bis  Melot,  though  geneially  pos* 
eesiinf  all  the  more  prominent  ehaneteristios  of 
pure  Htcitative,  sometimes  approaches  so  nearly 
to  the  rhythmic  8\Tnmetry  of  the  b«i»g,  that — 
M  in  the  case  of '  Nun  soi  bedankt,  rocin  lieben 
Schwann ! ' — it  is  dithcult  to  say,  poHitively,  to 
which  dass  it  belongs.  We  »nay,  therefore,  fairly 
accept  this  an  the  last  link  in  the  chain  which 
fills  up  the  long  gap  between  simple  'Reciutivo 
•eeook'  and  the  finished  Aria.  [W.S.R.] 

RECITING  NOTE  (Lat.  Jteptrevmio,  Nota 
dominant),  A  name  sometimes  given  to  that 
unportant  note.  In  a  Otv^orTan  Tonsp  am.  wldeh 
the  greater  portion  of  evi  Vhko  of  a  Fialniy  or 
Canticle,  is  continuously  recited.' 

As  this  particular  note  invaiiabl^eorresponds 
with  the  Dnmiti.int  of  tin-  Mole  in  which  the 
Psalm-Tune  is  written,  tne  tenns,  Dominant,  and 
B«citing*Note,  axe  frequently  treated  aa  inter- 

'  In  Mvordanc*  with  Uilt  rt'  fl  itlnn  ih  r  l-  rm  ibould  »Ik)  be 
p)kd  to  Um  Qiti  itttt«*  o(  tb«  nr>i  ftnd  thlrj  MjctUxji  at  »  lluubla 
VbMiDts  tel.  W  llM  Mhcltan  Af  llMMI  MMI  It  MlltfMt  «»  W  fSl* 

«lHia«it,  iM  «st«  b  vwr  nnlj  MsA  la  SHHwailM  irith  tlwH. 


j  changeable.    [See  MoDKS.  the  EccLKSTA9noAL» 
vol.  it.  p.  343.  J   The  B«dting>N»tes  of  thefivat 

'  ei-ht  Tones,  thcr.  fore,  will  be  A,  F»  0«  A,  Ot  A, 
1),  and  C,  respectively. 

The  BefMag*Kota  makai  its  appeaianoe  twice, 
in  the  course  of  every  Tone :  tint^  as  the  initial 
member  of  the  Intonation,  and,  afterwards,  as 

'  til  it  of  th<?  Ending;  as  s'le-.vn  in  the  hdlowin^ 

example,  in  which  it  is  written,  each  time,  in  the 
fbnnof  aLaifa. 

^  Tone  I.  

The  only  exception  to  the  ^aneral  role  b  to  be 

found  in  the  Tonus  Peregrinus  (or  Trn  g^nlaris-), 
in  which  the  true  Dominant  of  the  Ninth  Mode 
(E)  is  mad  fiw  the  fiiat  Bedtfag-Nots!,  and  D 
for  the  second. 

The  ReciUng.  Notes  of  Tones  III,  V.  VII,  VIII. 
and  IX,  are  so  high  that  they  cannot  be  sung,  at 
their  true  pitch,  without  severelv  straining  the 
Vdee;  la  praetiee^  therefnce,  these  Tones  are 
ahrn'st  alwaysi  trau^^pcsed.  An  attempt  ha.«  lic-on 
Bonii'tiuiud  made  so  to  arrange  thuir  rc^p>  ctive 
pitches  HM  to  let  one  note  generally  A — t-erve 
for  all.  This  plan  may,  perhapH,  hv  f  mud  practi- 
cally convenient :  but  it  shows  very  Litlts  coucum 
for  thf!  L  vpression  of  the  words,  which  cannot  but 
suffer,  if  the  jubilant  phrases  of  one  Psalm  are  to 
be  recited  on  exactly  the  lama  note  aa  the  alnuMt 
doKpairing  acoonts  of  another.  [W.  S.  R.] 

RECORDEB.  An  instroment  of  the  flute 

bmily,  now  obsolete.    Much  fruitle^is  ingenuity 

has  been  e\tTci--iL'd  as  to  tli-"  etymology  of  the 

name;  a  specimen  of  which  may  be  seen  in 

the  Pictorial  Edition  of  Shalceepeafe,  on  the 

pas^at'e  in  Hatnlct.  Act  iii,  S\  2.    Th  •  En^dish 

verb  'to  record'  may  bo  rtfurrcd  to  tho  Latin 

nn )  t  (  o  r.  '  K  er  o  rdaro  Jesu  pie '  forms  the  opening 

of  one  of  the  hymns  of  the  ancient  church,  em- 

bodied  in  die  requiem  or  funeral  mmn.  Here 

it  has  simply  the  sense  of  '  to  rememlxr or  'to 

take  note  of ' — a  signification  which  has  descended 

to  the  modem  worde  Reeords  and  Recorder.  But 

there  was  evidently  from  early  times  a  par  il'i  1 

mi^ming  of  '  to  sing,  chant,'  or  'to  warble  like 

birda.*  This  appears  philaly  in  the  beautifUl 

panage  of  Shakespeare  ■ — 

_  To  the  late 

She  ssDf,  sad  mada  the  alght-biid  auiis 
That  Sim  morii  with  naaa. 

'  To  record,'  says  an  old  writer, '  among  fowlers, 
is  when  the  bkd  begins  to  tune  or  aiag  within 

It  is  possibly  from  this  that  the  name  of  the 
instrument  is  derived.  In  any  case  it  appears 
in  one  of  the  '  proverbis '  written  aliout  Henry 
VII. *8  time  on  tlic  walls  of  the  manor  house 
at  Leckingfield.  it  is  there  uidd  to  '  dusire ' 
the  mean  pai-t.  'but  manifold  fingering  and  stops 
bringeth  mgh  notea  from  ita  clear  tones.'  In  the 
catuagae  ot  initeiunantB  left  by  Henry  VIII.  aie 
Reootden  of  box,  oak,  and  ivory,  great  and 

•  OoupsTCttesaniilsa 'Msil^tMrt.* 

•  rMataaaoklt. 
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■nail,  two  haav  Kt^cordois  cf  wdnnl^  snA  we 
great  bane  Recorder. 

The  pawa^e  in  Haiolflt  referring  to  the  {intra- 
inent  (Act  iii.  Sc.  2),  is  well  known,  and  in  the 
Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  iShak«rsi.eare  i^nys: 
'Htt  hath  pUyeil  on  his  prol>>^'ii<:-  like  a  child  on 
a  recorder.'  Sir  Philii.  Sidney  describea  how  'the 
thttpherUa,  puUiDg  out  recorders,  which  possessed 
the  place  of  pipes,  accorded  their  music  to  the 
oQttn'  voioa.'  Bmod,  in  the  Sylva  Sjrlvarum, 
OsBtnry  ITT.  aa  i,  goes  at  length  into  the  mechan- 
i  III  r  the  instniniL-nt.  TI.j  says  it  ia  straight, 
and  has  a  lesser  and  a  greater  bora  both  above 
Mid  bdbw;  that  it  requires  very  little  breath 
fmm  the  blower,  and  till'  if  has  wh  it  ?v  nWa 
a  '  fip  pie  '  or  stopper.  He  udd^  tliat  'the  iliree 
uppermost  holes  yield  nno  tone,  which  is  a  note 
li.wi  r  than  the  toue  of  the  first  three.'  This  last 
p-iraj^ph  begcta  a  8U«picion  that  the  learned 
*rriter  was  not  practiciilly  aciiuninted  with  the 
imtthiwi  of  plftyiiur  this  instrument.  Milton^ 
ipwksof 

Tho  Dorian  mool 
Of  flatea  and  aof t  recorders. 

Bat  the  most  definite  information  we  poesesa 
as  to  the  instrument  is  derived  £rom  two  similar 
works  publidied  respectively  in  1683  and  1686. 
The  former  is  narattl  'The  ("Jcnteel  Cdiupanion, 
tteiog  exact  directions  for  the  Itecorder.  with  a 
eoUeotioD  of  the  best  Mid  newest  tunes  and 
grounds  extant.  Carefully  composed  and  gathered 
bj  Huiuphrey  Salter,  London.  Printed  for 
Biohard  Hunt  and  Humphrey  Salter  at  tho 
Lute  in  St.  Paul'M  (  hutehvard.  1683.'  The  latter 
is  entitled  'The  delightful  Companion,  or  choice 
Now  LeMons  for  the  Recorder  or  Flute,  etc. 
London  :  printed  for  John  Playford  at  his  shop 
near  the  Temple  Oititob,  and  for  John  Omt  at 
his  shop  at  the  Middlo  T«mpl«  Gate  1686.  Soeond 
odition  c<»rected.* 

Th9  first  of  theae  works  has*  frontispieoe  show- 
\ng  a  ladv  and  gentleman  Bittin^,'  at  a  t-ible,  with 
two  music  books;  the  gcntlemi^n,  with  hia  Icga 
gncefuOy  crtwsed,  is  playing  a  recorder.  The 
lower  end  rests  on  his  knee,  and  the  flageolet- 
^laped  mouthpiece  at  the  top  end  is  between 
hit  lipa.  The  book  describes  tlie  peculiarity  of 
the  instrument,  from  whiob  Mr.  Chappeli  oonsiders 
the  name  to  have  been  derived— namely,  a  hole 
situated  in  the  uj>per  p.irt,  between  the  mouth- 
piece  and  the  top  hole  fi»r  the  hngerti,  and  ap- 
parantly  oorvered  witii  tldn  bladder,  or  what  is 
now  termed  'goldlieater's  skin,'  with  a  view  of 
atfecting  the  quality  of  tone.  Two  staler  or 
gamuts  are  given  in  the  usual  G  clef,  the  former 
containing'  13,  the  other  16  notes.  The  lowest 
note  m  both  cases  is  F,  and  the  highest  is  D  in 
tho  fink  «nN|«  and  G  In  tba  aaoond.  Tliec*  k  no 

evidence  of  any  kws  for  producing  semitones, 
wUeh  «•  dunm  by  tho  acalea  to  ha>YO  bean 

iItasaMl«M.iMb 


obtained  by  cross-fingering.  The  keys  in  which 
the  tunes  are  set  compline  C,  with  ii,  D  and  A 
on  tho  sharp  side,  F  and  Bb  on  the  flat  side. 

The  edition  of  *The  delightful  Companion' 
printed  three  years  later  gives  very  explicitly  the 
number  of  holes,  but  omits  mention  of  the  closed 
intermediate  orifice.  It  will  be  remarked  that 
'Recorder*  and  'llate'  are  used  synonymously 
on  this  title-page.  'Observe',  t^ays  the  writer, 
'  there  is  eight  holes  upon  the  pipe,  viz.  seven 
heftito,  and  one  underneath  which  wo  call  the 
npperniiist,  anil  is  to  be  stopped  with  your 
thumb,  the  next  with  your  forefinger,'  etc.  Cross 
fiDgeringa  are  hara  also  givao  to  produce  the 
firnt  two  nr  there  intormcxUatO  aemitOIMa  Ob 
either  side  uf  the  natural  key. 

Mr.  Chappcll  quotas  the  late  Mr.  Ward  as  his 
authority  fur  having  leen  'old  £n(|^ish  flutes' 
with  a  hole  bored  through  tho  side  In  the  vpner 
]  art  of  the  in.-it.  n  :f.,  and  covered  %vith  a  tiun 
piece  of  skin.  An  iiinglisb  Recorder  of  the  1 7th 
century  was  shown  in  tiko  Loan  Exhibition  of 
Musical  Instruments  at  South  Kensington.  It 
was  36  inches  in  length — agreeing  well  with 
the  frontiapieee  of  the  (ienteel  Companion — and 
therefore  not  at  all  like  the  little  pipe  nsually 
brought  on  the  stage  iu  iiamlet.  Near  the  top, 
al>out  an  inch  from  the  mouth-hole,  it  was  fur- 
nished with  »  hole  covered  with  thin  bladder  as 
above  desorihad.  (W.H&] 

BECTB  ET  RETRO,  PER  {Imitatio  can 
crizann,  Fmftnfio  p>  r  M'  (uni  rrt-mj)  wlu-in,  Itni 
taiin  rtotrftm;  lud.  Jini/u^ioiic  ul  Itovmcio,  0 
alia  Riversa  ;  Eiig.  Retroj^rade  Imitation). 
A  peculiar  kind  ol  Imitation,  ao  constructed 
that,  the  melody  may  be  sung  backwards  as  well 
BM  forwards;  as  >*hewn  in  the  following  Twi>- 
Part  Canon,  which  mu*t  be  sung,  by  tlio  First 
Voice,  from  left  to  right,  and  by  the  Second, 
from  right,  to  left  b^th  beginning  together,  boi 
at  rippunite  ends  of  tho  Mubic. 


3— fTTWff-^ 


The  earliest  known  instaiimi  of  Bfitngrade 
Imitation  are  to  be  found  among  tha  woriu  <rf 

the  Flemish  ConijKtserB  of  the  15tn  century,  who 
delighted  in  exercising  their  ingeiii;i;y,  n-  t  inily 
upon  the  device  itself,  but  alio  upon  the  luscrip 
lions  prefixed  to  the  Oannns  in  which  it  waa 
employed.  Tlu-  Netherl;»inlers  were-  !u)t,  however, 
the  only  Musicians  wh»»  indulged  succesafully  in 
this  laanied  species  of  recreation.  Probably  the 
most  astonishing  example  of  it  on  record  is  the 
Motet,*  'Diligus  Duminum,'  writlen  by  William 
Bvrd  for  ft>ur  voices — Treble,  Alto,  Tenor,  and 
Boss— and  transn>uted  into  an  8-part  compositiam, 
by  adding  a  Second  Treble,  Alto,  Tenor,  and  Bass, 
formed  by  singing  the  four  First  I'Mrt^  backwanls. 
It  is  scarcely  ponible  to  study  this  complication 
afttobtively,  wlthottt  feefing  oiui*a  bnun  ton 

•  lifitaM  It  BswUsa  *aiM«9.' di.  Ml 


BICTB  ST  BSntO. 

ipddy ;  yet,  et  range  to  s«y.  Um  vflbot  piodlMMd 
ii  les*  curious  than  beautiful. 

'Hum  b  little  doubt  that  the  Idea  of  singing 
(wmc  from  riglit  to  loft  was  first  8ug;jeftte(l  h\  those 
-trange  Oracular  Viinscu'  which  may  be  read  either 
iMUikwvdB  or  forwards,  without  injury  to  words 
or  metre- ;  such     the  weU-known  Pentameter — 

Boma  Ubi  snbito  notlbas  iUt  amov. 
or  the  ay  of  tlM  BWl  ^Irito— 

]>)  crtnim  \nm*  noctu  ecoo  ut  oonaamiinur  ignl. 

The  Canons  were  frequently  oonrtructed  in  exact 
acconlanoe  with  the  mottnd  olMWod  in  these 

curious  lines ;  and  inntimcmhlp  qnnint  conceits 

were  invented,  for  tba  pur^joiie  uf  giving  the 

Singers  some  intimation  of  the  manner  in  which 

tb«gr  ware  to  be  read.  '  Cftoit  moM  Hebneomm ' 

WM  n  very  ooninion  Motto.  'IderioardiselTer- 

itas  obviaverunt  sibi  '  indicated  tliat  tlie  Singers 

were  to  b^;ia  at  opposite  ends,  and  meet  in  the 

middle^  la  the  Seeond  *  Agnu  Dei'  of  Ub '  Missa 

(Irpcorum,'  Hobrecht  wroto,  'Aries  vcrtatur  in 

Pisces' — Aries  being  the  first  Sign  of  the  Zodiac, 

and  Pisces  the  last.  la  another  part  of  the  same 

Mass  he  has  given  a  far  more  myiiterious  direction — 

Tu  tenor  caniaiu  ot  per  antifraain  canta, 
0«m  ftwsis  in  eaiilta  aatlftMtaHMio  ngtUt 


RECTE  £T  RETRO. 

Tliis  introduces  us  to  a  now  <  "iiij  l'  ' if i  ri  ;  the 
secret  of  the  Motto  being,  that  tlie  i  enor  i*  not 
only  to  King  backwards,  But  to  invert  the  inter* 
vals  ("per  antifraain  cantii'),  until  he  reaches 
the  *  Horns ' — that  ia  to  tsay,  the  two  cuspa  of 
the  semicircular  Time-Sign:itiire — after  which  lie 
is  to  sin^  from  left  to  right,  though  still  continu- 
ing to  invert  the  Tntervals.  This  new  Device,  i  a 
which  thv  Interval>  thoniselves  ari-  revcrBo»l,  as 
well  aa  the  sequence  of  the  notea,  is  called '  Retro- 
grade Invene  Imitation'  (Lai.  TmUiMo  eamert' 
xaus  mvtu  eontran'o ;  Ttal.  Imilaziow  al  cnntrario 
rii  crso).  It  might  liave  been  ihonght  that  thia 
would  have  contontt-d  even  FIcin  ah  ingeuulty. 
But,  it  did  not.  The  Part-Bo  >ks  Lad  not  yet 
been  turut;d  upiiidd  down In  the  subjoineil 
examnle,  we  have  endeavoured  to  show,  in  an 
homble  way,  the  maimar  in  whioh  this  meet 
derfrable  ftat  may  alao  be  aeonnnliRhed.  The 
two  Singers,  standing  face  to  face,  nuld  the  book 
between  them;  one  looking  at  it  from  the  ordin- 
ary point  of  view,  ihe  ether,  nnidedown,  and  both  • 
reading  from  left  U>  riglit — that  is  to  say,  begin- 
ning at  opjHisite  cuds.  The  result,  if  not  strikiugly 
beautiful,  is,  at  least,  not  inoenirirteiit  with  the 
Uwt  of  Couatecpoiat. 


tnnu  -  |tu- 'J    ^(■«p^«|  *t;ii   .    uj>    Mw  •  mo        *n)   •    imS       Mtnao  'tnnunood  n-vp-ni^ 


Thil  «ped«e  ef  Imitation  was  indioated  by  the 

loicriptions,  '  HcBpico  me,  ostendo  mihi  facicm 
toam,' '  Duoadvcrai  adverse  in  unnni,'  and  othttrs 
equally  obscure.  The  last-named  Motto  graces 
Morton's '  Salve  Mater* — a  triumph  of  ingenuity 
which,  no  doubt,  was  regarded,  in  its  time,  as  an 
Alt-Treasure  of  inestimable  value.  The  f^tyle 
waib  indeed,  for  a  lon^  time,  exceedingly  popidar ; 
and,  even  atfhte  as  Angiolo  Benurditihought 
it  worth  while  to  give  fuU  directions,  in  his 
'Arcani  Musicali,'  for  the  manufacture  of  Canons 
of  thii  dewaiption,  though  the  tnie  artiitie  feel- 
ing— to  say  nothing  of  the  plain  common-sense — 
of  the  School  of  r.ilc^iriiia  ha>!  luii<^  gince  banished 
them,  not  only  from  the  higher  kinds  of  Eccle- 
siastical Music,  but  from  the  Polyphonio  'Chan- 
son *  also.  This  reform,  however,  was  not  effected 
without  protest.  There  were  learned  Composers, 
even  in  the  '  Golden  Ag^'  who  still  clung  to  the 
tniditioaaof  anearUerepodi;  and,  amooior  them, 
Francesco  Suriano,  the  Second  'Agnus  T)ei'  of 
whose  Miasa  '  Super  vucca  luusicales'  contains 
•  Oanen,  with  the  loscription,  '  Justitia  et  Pax 
osculatie  sunt,'  in  whieh  tlio  Guida,  f  rmed  on 
the  six  sounds  of  thu  Ucxachordon  durum,  is 
man,  hy  the  First  Tenor,  in  the  usual  way,  and 
in  the  Alto  Clef,  while  Uie  Cantua  Secundus  re- 
plies, reading  from  the  same  copy,  in  the  Treble 
Clef,  backwards,  and  up-idcd^wn.  But,  in  this 
inatanoB^  the  aimple  notes  of  the  Guida  are  ac- 

1  Ttrraa  mcuwlsa  siM  la  ban  bem  lint  Invvotad  br  the 
eiwk  Poet.  Sotadtl,  dwiBC  tfes  nllD  of  rtolemr  Phil  ■dMphas.  Tha 
il«s  m  ta««t  «mM  SM.  hvmKt.  of 


compaaied  by  dx  |Free  Parti.*  by  the  tkOfbl 

management  of  which  the  Conipofier  has  pro- 
duced an  etfeiit  well  worthy  of  his  reputation** 

Retrograde  Imitation  has  sar^ived*  evettteonr 
own  day  ;  and,  in  more  than  one  very  popnlar 
form.  In  the  year  1791.  llajda  wrote,  for  his 
Doctor**  Degree,  at  the  University  of  Oxford,  a 
'Canon  oancciians,  a  tre'  ('Tby  Voioe^  O  Har- 
mony') whieh  will  be  ftrand  in  toL  !.  p.  7106; 
and  he  h.'vs  alio  nst  <l  the  same  Device,  in  the 
Minuet  of  one  of  his  Symphonies.  Some  other 
modem  GompoAers  have  tried  it^  with  lett  happy 
tfTect.  But,  pcrhaj'S  it  has  never  yet  appeared 
in  a  more  popular  form  than  that  of  the  well- 
kaewa  DottUe  Ghannt  by  Dr.  Gkoteh. 


Ii  would  be  difficnit  to  point  to  two  Scboo'.s 
more  bitterly  opposed  to  eadi  other  fhaa  those  el 

the  early  Netlierlati'Iers,  and  the  English  Cathe- 
dral writers  of  the  19th  century.  Yet,  here  we 
■ee  an  ArUfioe,  invented  by  the  former,  aad  med 

by  one  of  the  latter,  bo  completely  con  amorf, 
that,  backed  by  the  Harmonies  peculiar  to  tlie 
modem  'ftee  etyle,'  it  has  attained  a  posilitn 
quite  un.oa^aihiMe,  and  will  probably  last  as  long 
m  the  Anglican  Chauut  itself  shall  continue  in 
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im*t«aS  nwCiDSalslhiw 
la  Us  Maslsis  HsSMbn. 
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With  this  fact  before  oa^  we  shall  do  well 
to  pMiM^  Mora  m  cemiign  vna  Om  meil 
gkring  padantiiM  of  oar  nrafiUiliers  to  obli- 
fioa.  [W.S.R.] 

REDEKER.  LouiSB  Dobkttb  AuouaTB,  a 
eontralto  singer,  who  made  her  first  appearance 
iu  London  at  the  Philliarmonic  Concert  of  June 
iq,  1 8 76,  and  remained  a  great  favuurite  uutil 
fthe  retired  from  pubUo  life  on  her  marriage, 
Oct.  19,  1879.  She  was  bom  at  Duingen,  Han- 
orer,  Jan.  19,  185,^.  Mid  firom  1870  to  73 
studied  in  the  Conscrvatorium  at  Lcijiziij,  cliicHy 
ooder  Konewka.  She  aang  first  in  public  at 
RMmra  in  1873.  In  1874  die  made  t]i«  first 
f  -'-vf  rrvl  appearances  at  the  Gewan  n,aua,  and 
was  much  in  request  for  concerts  and  oratorios 
in  Germany  and  other  countries  during  74  and  75. 
In  En_r1nnd  she  Ban^j  at  all  the  principal  concerts, 
tkad  ai  ibe  saait;  time  luaiutuutid  li»r  connexion 
with  the  Continent,  where  she  was  always  well 
loooiTed.  Her  Toioe  ia  lioh  and  sTmpathotic ;  she 
aingB  without  effini  snd  with  grant  taste.  [G.] 

BEDFORD,  John,  was  organist  and  almoner, 
and  master  of  the  Ctioristcrs  of  St.  Paul's 
Cathedral  in  the  latter  {tart  of  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII  (1491-1547).  TnsMr,  the  atlthor 
of  the  'Hundred  gooil  points  of  ITuslijuidrie'  was 
one  uf  his  pupils.  Au  aotliuiu,  'liejoioe  in  the 
Lorde  alway,*  firinted  in  the  appendix  to  Hhw- 
kins's  History  and  in  the  Motttt  Society's 
hrrt  voluniu,  im  remarkable  fur  iU  melody  and 
oxpMSsion.  Soinu  anthi  ms  and  organ  pieces  by 
him  are  in  the  MS.  volume  eoUeoted  by  ThomM 
MolKnCT.  master  of  St.  Paul's  School,  afterwards 
in  the  librarie.s  of  John  Stafford  Smith  and 
Dr.  Bimbault,  and  now  iu  the  British  Museum. 
A  motet,  some  foncies  and  a  volantary  by  him 
are  in  MS.  at  Chris^t  Church,  Oxford.  His 
name  is  included  by  Morlev  in  the  list  of  those 
wboae  worits  ho  oomalteq  fiir  hU  'Intn.duc- 


(mostly  bv  Artaria)  for  pianoforte.  ^Mosart, 
Hayd^  'BeothovHi,  Rnmmel,  Wodfl,  Oyrowetti^ 
and  others,  have  left  dances  written  for  this  pur- 
pose. Under  the  Italian  form  of  JtidoUo,  the 
term  ww  modi  ampkuwd  bi  Rwgfand  in  the  laat 
century.  [C.F.P.} 

REDOWA,  *  £ob«mian  dance  which  was 
introdoeed  into  Paris  m  1846  or  47,  and  quickly 

attaincnl  for  a  short  time  threat  popularity,  both 
there  and  in  London,  although  now  seldom 
danced.  In  Bohemia  there  mo  two  variationa 
of  the  dance,  the  Rejdnvilk,  in  3-4  or  3-8  time, 
which  is  more  like  &  waltz,  and  the  Rejdovacka, 
in  2  4  time,  which  is  aometbing  Hko  »  polka. 
Tiie  following  words  &re  uaoal^  aoilg  to  tho 
dauoe  in  Bohemian  villages  : 

Kann  iiiciu  frei*!!,  well  Eltani 

Ni''tit  ihr  .lawort  pab«>n  : 
Wk'il  irli  kniniufii  kPiiiitO, 
Wo  kein  Brot  ua  haben— 

Wa  kelB  Hsa  sie  nil 
Uad  ksln  Bnmthols  ] 


The  ordinary  Redowa  is  written  in  3-4  time 
(Mnebera  Metronome  J<*i6o).  The  dance 
is  somotUng  like  a  Ifaxnrka,  with  the  rhythm 
leas  strongly  markwl.  Tlie  follnwin'.,'  exninple  is 
part  of  a  Bejdovdk  which  is  given  in  Kuhkr's 
•  Volkstinae  nllar  Natiooan 
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REDOUTB.  Public  assemblies  at  which  tho 
guu^lii  appeared  with  or  without  luaskd  at 
pleasure.  The  word  is  French,  and  w  explained 
by  Voltaire  and  Littrtf  as  being  derived  from  the 
Italian  ridotto — perliaps  u-ith  some  analogy  to 
the  word  '  resort/  The  building  used  for  the 
purpose  in  Yienna,  erected  in  1748,  and  rebuilt 
in  stone  fn  1754,  forms  part  fn  the  Burg  or 
iTr.pL-ri.^l  Palace,  the  si  ie  of  the  oblong  facin;,'  ' 
the  J«iiiephs-Platz.  There  was  a  grotu  and  a 
klcint  Redbvtmaaal.  In  the  latter  Beallioven 
played  a  concerto  of  his  o\m  at  a  concert 
of  Haydn's,  Dec.  iS,  1795.  Tho  roouis  were 
used  for  concerts  till  within  the  but  ten  years. 
Tho  masked  boUa  were  held  there  during  the 
CaniiTal.  from  Twelfth  Night  to  Shrove  Tuesday, 
and  occaMionally  in  the  weeks  preceding'  Advent; 
some  being  public,  i.e.  open  to  all  on  i>ayrnent  of 
an  entrance  foe,  and  othen  private.  Special  nigh  ts 
wfTi-  reserved  for  the  court  and  the  nnhilitv  Tho 
'Rcdoutentanre' — M  iauets.  Allemandes.  C«mtr©- 
daaneat  SdiottischeH.  Anglatsaa*  and  Landlcr — 
w«to  oompoaad  for  Ml  orahaatm^  and  pnUiahed 


REED  (Fr. /Inc^^  ;  TIaI.  ^ncj/i  ;  Germ,  matt, 
Rohr).  The  speaking  part  of  many  instruments, 
both  andent  and  m^em ;  tha  name  heiag  do- 

rivcd  from  tho  matcrii\l  of  which  it  has  been 
immemorialiy  couistrucl&d.  This  is  tho  outer 
silicious  layer  of  a  tall  grass,  the  Arundo  Donax 
or  Sdtii  a,  growin<;;  in  the  South  of  Europe.  The 
bubfltance  in  its  rough  state  is  commonly  called 
'cane,'  though  differing  from  real  cane  in  many 
respecta.  The  chief  aapply  ia  now  obtained  from 
Fn  J  us  on  the  HaditaRWioan  coast.  M  .my  other 
materials,  such  as  lance-wood,  ivory,  pilv»?r,  and 
*  ebonite,'  or  hardened  india-rubber,  have  been  ex- 
perimentally Bubsiitnted  for  tho  material  flnt 
natned ;  but  hitherto  without  stiecess.  Organ 
reeds  were  formerly  made  of  hard  wood,  more 
leoently  of  lirass,  Qerman  silver,  and  steel.  The 
name  Reed  is,  however  applied  by  organ  bailderw 
to  the  metal  tube  or  channel  against  which  tba 
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vibrating  loBgo*  batto,  XAfther  than  to  Uwvilnr 

tor  itself. 

Beedb  are  divided  into  the  Free  and  the 
Beating ;  the  Utter  agun  into  the  Single  and  the 
]>uubltj  forme.  The  Free  reed  b  used  in  the 
karmnniuin  and  concertiDa,  its  union  with  Beat- 
ing reeds  in  the  organ  not  having  proved  auoceH* 
fuT.  [See  Fan-RBiDt  voL  i.  p.  563.]  TIm  vflm*^ 
tor,  as  its  name  implies,  passes  freely  through 
the  long  slotted  hrmtt  plate  to  which  it  is  adapted ; 
the  first  impulse  of  tne  wind  tending  to  pmh  it 
within  the  slut  and  thus  clove  the  aperture.  In 
*  percussion  *  harmoniums  the  vibrator  is  set 
suddenly  in  motion  by  a  blow  from  a  hammer  | 
connectod  with  the  keyboard.  [See  Habmosium. 
Tol.  i.  p.  667  6.]  Tho  Beating  reed  it  that 
of  the  organ  ami  clarinet.  In  this  tlio  e<lgfS 
of  the  vibrator  overlap  the  wiud-paii«ag6  su  as 
to  beat  against  it.  In  the  organ  reed,  how- 
ever, iht!  bra-a  tongue  is  Liirninhtil  LaL'kwiu-Ja 
80  as  to  IcikVu  a  tkiu  a|>urt,ure  between  it 
and  the  point  of  the  channel  against  which  it 
•fcrikea ;  this  the  pressure  of  wind  at  fifst  tends 
to  doie,  ihtu  Betting  it  in  Tihtatioa.  In  tho 
clarinet,  the  ree  l  is  flut  and  n|;atiila-like  (hence 
the  Germ;in  name  Jilatt  oppotied  to  Itohr  In 
llie  oboe  and  bassoon),  the  monthpieoe  being 
curved  hackward.iat  the  p'lint  to  allow  of  vibra- 
tion. [>See  Cl-ABINET.]  The  Duuble  re&d  haa 
ak-eady  bi'en  described  under  oboe  and  bassoon 

iSee  OflOjt ;  BAHaooN.]  It  is  poseible  to  replace 
t  in  both  tht«e  instruments  by  a  single  reed  of 
chirinot  nhape,  beating  against  a  small  wooden 
mouthpiece.  The  old  Dohnno  or  Alto-fagotto 
'wa  to  played  in  tho  band  of  tbo  Cbtditream 
Cuaribs  bv  a  great  artist  still  living,  Mr.  Henry 
L«azaruti,  whcu  &  hoy.  The  duublu  re-uU,  huwt'ver, 
much  improves  the  quality  of  tone,  and  gives 
groater  flexibility  of  oxooution  to  both  the  instru- 
ments named  above.  [W^HB.] 
ItEEDSTOP.  When  the  pipes  controlled  by 
a  draw -stop  produce  their  tone  by  means  of  a 
ribratin^'  reed,  the  stop  it  called  a  Reedstop; 
when  the  pipes  contain  no  sucli  rt-edri,  but  their 
tone  is  produced  merely  by  the  impinging  of  air 
against  a  diarp  edge,  the  flop  b  oaUeid  a  Flue- 
stoi'.  Any  single  pipe  of  the  former  kind  is 
cali<id  a  Heed-pipe,  itny  sin<,'le  pipe  of  the  latter 
Idttd,  a  Flll0>pipe.  Yipm  contiuning  Free  reeds 
are  seldom  used  in  English  orgnn<!,  but  are  1 
occasionally  found  in  foreign  instruments  under 
the  niune  of  Physharmonika,  etc.  [See  Rked.] 
Tbo  readstopa  oonaitting  of  '  atrildng^roods '  are 
Toioed  in  Tariooa  waya  to  tmitato  the  wnrnds  of 
the  Oboe,  Cor  An,liii3,  Cl.irin>  t,  B;i-iH)ou,  Horn, 
Cornopean,  Trumpet,  etc.,  all  of  which  are  of 
Sh.  pitch  (that  is,  in  unison  with  the  dii^ason). 
The  Clari  m  4-ft.  is  an  octave- reedstop.  Tlie 
Double  Trumpet  i6-ft.  is  a  reedstop  oue  octave 
lower  in  pitch  than  tho  diapason;  it  is  also 
oalled  a  Contra-poaaano,  or  sometimea  a  Tkom* 
bone.  Beeditopi  of  tiie  trumpet  dam  are  often 
^aeeJ  on  a  very  higli  pressure  of  wind  under 
toch  names  as  Tuba  mirabilis,  l>omba  major, 
•lo.;  anob  high-pressure  reedatopa  aro  geooraDy 
fonnd  on  tha  dokHouMuial;  the  leadatopt  of  tbo 


Great  orpfan  being  of  moderate  loudness  ;  those 
on  the  Chuir  urg^ui  altogether  of  a  uofter  cha* 
raoter.  A  very  much  larger  pn^^ip<jrtion  of  road* 
stops  is  usually  acsignea  to  the  SwoU  oigaa 
than  to  any  other  numnal.  owing  to  tho  brilliant 
ertfcendo  which  they  produce  us  tlie  shuttera  of 
the  awell-box  ogwx.  Reodstops  are  saiil  to  be 
'barmouio*  whoa  tho  tuboa  of  the  pipes  are 
twice  their  normal  length  and  perforatetl  lialf- 
way  with  a  small  hole.  Their  tone  is  reuiarkably 

Eure  and  brilliant.  The  best  modem  organ 
uildors  have  made  great  improTOOients  in  the 
voicing  of  reedstops,  which  are  now  produced 
in  almost  infinite  variaty  both  a*  to  quality  and 
strength  of  tone.  [J.S.] 

REED,  Thomas  Ghkman,  born  at  Bristol 
June  27.  1817.  His  father  was  a  musician,  and 
the  aon  first  appeared,  at  the  age  ot  (en,  at  tb« 
Bath  Ooneerta  as  a  PF.  player  with  John  Loder 

and  Lindley,  and  al^o  t-ang  at  the  Concerts  and  at 
U»  Bath  Theatre.  Shortly  afber,  he  appeared  at 
the  Uaymadcoi  Theatre,  London,  whwe  Us  father 
was  conductor,  as  PF.  playt  r,  singer,  and  actor 
of  juvenile  parts.  In  185^  the  f.uuiiy  moved  to 
London,  and  the  father  became  leader  of  the 
band  at  the  Garriok  Tbaatia.  Hie  son  was  his 
deputy,  and  also  organist  to  the  CSailione  Chapt>l, 
Slo.^ne  Street.  Cernian  Reed  now  entered  eagerly 
into  tbe  musical  life  of  London,  was  an  early 
member  of  the  Sodiety  of  British  Mosicians, 
studied  liard  nt  harmony,  counterpoint,  and  PF. 
playing,  composed  much,  gave  many  lessons,  and 
t<>ik  ]>art  in  all  the  good  music  he  met  with.  Hll 
work  ai  the  theatre  couidsted  in  great  measure 
of  scoring  and  adapting,  and  g  vting  up  new 
operas,  such  a-*  '  Era  Diavolo'  in  In  1^38 

he  became  Musical  Director  of  the  Uaymarket 
Theatre,  a  post  wbitJi  he  retained  till  1851.  In 
1838  he  also  sueceeded  Mr.  Tom  Cooke  as  Chapel- 
master  at  the  Koyai  l>avarian  Chapel,  where  the 
musio  to  the  Mass  was  for  long  noted  both  for 
quality  and  exeeation.  Beethoven's  Mass  in  C 
wa8  produced  there  for  the  first  time  in  England, 
and  the  principial  Italian  singers  habitually  took 
part  io  the  Sunday  services.  At  the  Hi^marke^ 
for  tbe  Shakespeaiian  performanoes  of  Buoready, 
the  Keunx,  tho  Cushmans,  etc.,  he  nia4lo  many  ex- 
cellent innovations,  by  introdudng,  as  overtures 
and  entractes,  goo<l  pieces,  original  or  scored  by 
hiiii^elf,  instead  of  the  rubbish  usually  played  at 
tliat  date.  During  the  temporary  closing  of  the 
theatre  Reed  did  the  work  of  producing  Pacini's 
opera  of  'Sapphu'  at  Drory  Lsne  (April  i.  184} 
—Clara  Novello,  Sims  Reeves,  etc.).  In  1844  he 
married  Miss  Priscilla  Hortitn  and  for  the  next 
few  years  puniued  the  same  busy,  useful,  miiioel- 
laneous  life  as  before,  directing  tbe  pnxluction  of 
English  opera  at  the  Surrey,  managing  SatUer's 
Wells  during  a  beasyu  of  Eiigliith  opera,  with  his 
wife.  Miss  Louisa  Pyne,  Harrifton.  etc.,  con<luct- 
ing  the  music  at  the  Olympic  under  Mr.  Wigan's 
management,  and  making  prolonged  provineial 
tours. 

In  1 855  ho  started  a  new  class  of  performance 
which,  under  the  name  of '  Mr.  and  Mrs.  German 
Reed's  Entertainment,'  haa  made  hia  luuna  widdj 
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mad  ia,Tounblj  kiunm  ift  England.  Its  object 
«M  to  pfOTim  good  dnmstie  amuwment  for  a 

large  cla^sa  of  society  who,  on  various  grounds, 
obj«cted  to  the  theatres.  It  wan  opened  at  St. 
Martin's  Hall.  April  a,  1855,  as  'Miss  P.  Hor- 
ton's  Illuiitrattvo  Gatherings,'  with  two  pieces 
called  •  Holly  Lodge'  and  'The  Enraged  Musi- 
cian* (after  Hogarth),  written  by  VV,  Brongh,  and 
pgMnted  by  Mrs.  Reed,  with  the  aid  uf  her 
nn»b>lid  only,  as  nccompanyist  and  occasional 
aetor.  In  Feb.  1856  they  removed  to  the  Gallery 
«f  Hlaatration,  R^ent  Street^  and  there  produced 
*A  Month  fron  Home,*  sod  *Mj  Unflniehecl 
Opera'  (April  27.  57);  'The  Home  Circuit*  and 
'Seaside  Studios' (June  20, 59)— all  byW.Brough; 
•After  the  Ball,'  by  Edmund  Tates;  'Our  Card 
Biaket,'  by  Shirley  Brooks ;  '  An  Illustration  on 
IMMord*  ('The  Rival  Composers')  by  Broiigh 
( Ap.  3.  61) ;  and  •  The  FamUy  Legend,*  by  Tom 
Tavlor  (Mar.  31. 63).  They  then  eogMed  Mr. 
JottB  nrry,  vad  pradaoed  the  fbDomng  eerici; 
of  pieces  ppecially  written  fir  fliis  c mjiany  of 
three,  and  includin<^  some  uf  Mr.  Parry's  most 
popolar  and  admirable  songs,  in  the  characters  of 
PaterramiliM  At  the  PMtomiiae,  Mn.  Boielc»( 
etc.,  etc. 
•nm 
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'A.Dreitm  In  Venlcn.'  T.  W. 
SiMItaoii.  Har.  I«.  n. 

  'OarCtHlnCkilwB.'  B.; 

TM.  DM.ll.sr. 
'TlM  tttt  ani  hU  Btrthdfty.'     'Inquire  wHMn.*    T,  0. 
W.BfPOgh.  Ap,1b.«*.  nuid.  Jaij3Xe>*. 

'T)>«rceii1lsrr»mll7.'  Do.  Mar.     '  LmI  of  ttemadlm.' 

•Thr  Twhtlng  Trulie.'    F.  C. 
■MRiaimI.    Ap.  2.  OS. 

At  this  period  the  company  was  further  in- 
u—sed  by  the  addition  of  Mm  Fanny  Holland 
•ad  Mr.  Arthur  Cfcil,  and  Kcnm  aft<'r  by  Mr. 
CSotnej  G  rain  and  Mr.  Alfred  Reed.  The  foUuw- 
ing  WW  the  repertdre  daring  tliie  hMt  period : — 

WiauOtm.'  08m-\  ' Near BcUtlon*.' Arthur Sketeb- 
Vab-aMi  I17.  Auv.  14.71. 

■  KliifChrlilmu.'  Pltnch'.  I>#c. 
16,71. 

-Chu-ltr  btfini  at  Uoioa.-  B. 
Bow«  and  OalllK,  MbT.VL 
'  If 7  Aiuit'i  flaerrt.*  Bnnud 

and  Mo)  lor.  M«r.  3.  71 

'  Ilappr  Arcdlla.'  W,  8.  Ollbart 
aodr.  CU7.  Ocl.e,  7i 

'V«i7  Catcklng.'  Bomaiidaiid 
■ollojr.  XOT.U.TS. 
'HUMH  Walt' 


•Si.  rjrdv'  W.  S.  r.llbfrl  and 
'Vaii  iiml  i-  I,'  Htmiaiid  ati.l  Hul- 
tltan.   Mir  'Z),  6«.  (A.  CccU't  Ut 
■pp«*raDce.) 
-AsatAfo.'    W.  8.eilbnlud 

r.  ctaj.  KoT.  22 «». 

'Besf>'  "^f  .V'trhboor.*  F.  0. 
Bwnaad.  Mar.  »)l  70l 
■OwIriaMBgoa.'  W.ACD- 

ktrt.  JoMtaia 

'Tba  B«M  BMralt.>  r.  Olar. 
Mr  I*.  10. 
'ASattHtloairfmil.'  Do.  Jan. 

■in. 

When  the  lease  of  the  CrnHpry  of  IllaKtration 
expired,  the  entertainment  watt  transferred  to 
St.  George's  Hall,  and  there  the  Ibtlowiiig  entei^ 
(eanmente  were  ptx>daoed 

'■VS  Otatet'*  V.  0.  ISlsMd  Ibift  a  Bagkett  and  Oennaa 
ml  a«noan  Bead.  |R«*d. 

•Too  MaorbrOoa.'  F.O.B*ir^,  Matched  aitil  Match.'  F.  0. 
aaad  and  F.  Cuwao.  'Bumand  and  OrmaaBaed. 

'TbaTbrae  Tenant*':  ' Anctvnt  |   'A  I'uff  ul  Finioka.*  0./>Bowa 
Briton*.'    Gilbert  a  Bsckatt  and  lUtd  Ume.  (ioeli. 
Oannao  Seed.  ' Our  Uolto*  Hoin*,*  OLLBoitc 

■A  Tkl«  of  Old  OMaa'  9.  0.  and  Ootiford  r>lck. 
Bomand  and  Mnllof.  |   '  A  JH«h«  »  fiiirprlw. 

■  E/<r»  and  u"  Ey<-».'  W.  8.  Gil-  ,mer  and  '.••rnuii  li.  r 

'Foiier  Brtithert.' 

I  and  King  Uall. 
'  Happr  Bungalow.' 


F.  C  Bur- 


tan  aMlOarmaDBccd.  I  'Fo 

■aepwMiBmt's  'Aa  Iaih«|aaad 
ffMItt  fhsmeMDvka.*  (Ml>l  'Happr  Bungalow.*  A.  Law. 

Doing  the  Galley  of  Illustration  period  a  diver* 
ifam  wae  made  by  the  introduction  of  *  Opere  di 
"       /fixrfoor  characters.  These  comprised : — 


'  Jonjr  L«a.'  Oxmford  and  Mae- 
hrren. 

'Too  Manr  Cook*.'  Offenbach. 
•TlweiaiPliwIliwty. 
'Tba  Sol«a?a  ~ 

ford  and  Macfarren. 


'Widow*  bewltebcd.'  Vlrtlnla 

Gabrlrl. 

'A  Fair  Kjchange'j  'A  Hapiv 
Boialt'i  'Chlnf  " 
tbraa  by  Olfcubach. 


Wliile  the  entertainment  atiil  remained  at  the 
Gallery  of  Illustration,  Koed  became  leiuee  of  St. 
George's  Hall  for  the  production  ol  Comic  Opera. 
He  engaged  an  orchtetra  of  40  and  a  strong 
chorus,  and  'The  Contrabandista'  (Burnand  ana 
Sullivan),  'L'AmbasMulrioe'  (Auber),  'Ching 
Chow  and  the  *BeggH^e  Opera*  were  pro- 
duced, but  witiiout  the  necessary  8ucct».s.  Mr 
Itecd  Uien  gave  bis  sole  attention  to  the  Gallei^ 
of  Illustration,  in  which  he  has  been  unifinnaly 
succeseful,  owin^'  t  >  tlie  fart  th.at  lie  Iiaa  carried 
out  his  enttrtainiiient.H,  not  only  with  perfect 
respectability,  but  always  witli  grt^at  talent,  moeh 
taot  Mul  jud^nenW  and  oonstant  variety. 

His  brothers,  Robbbt  Hopk£  and  Wiuaam, 
are  viulnnci  llo  jilayurs;  Robert  has  boon  Principal 
C«llo  in  the  Crystal  Palace  Band  for  many  yeara. 

Mks.  Ghbma.h  Rbkd,  «a  Pbisoilla  Hobton, 

WHS  b(irn  a'„  Birmingham,  .Inn.  I,  i,Si8.  From  a 
verpr  early  age  she  showed  uuiiiiatakable  qualifi- 
flBtwin  lor  a  theatrical  career,  in  a  fine  strong 
Toioe^  great  musical  abib'ty,  and  extraordinary 
power  of  mimicry.  She  made  her  first  ajipeuraaoe 
at  the  R.J.I-  of  ten,  at  the  Surrey  Theaiie,  under 
Elliaton's  management,  as  the  Gipsy  Girl  in  'Guy 
Mann«ring.*  .^Pter  this  she  wae  eonetMatly  en- 
gjiged  at  the  principal  metropolitan  theatres  in 
a  very  wide  range  of  parts.  Her  rare  oombinat'on 
of  giMt  abiUtyaaa  nnger,  with  conepieiuras  gifta 
as  an  aotren,  and  most  attractive  appearance, 
led  to  a  very  satiafaotory  step  in  her  career.  On 
Aug.  16,  1837,  she  signed  an  agreement  with 
Mr.  Macready  for  his  famoua  performances  at 
Oorent  (harden  and  Drary  Laae^  hi  whldi  she 
acted  Ariel,  Ophelia,  the  Fool  *  in  '  Lear,'  the 
Attendant  Spirit  in  '  Comus,'  Philidel  in  '  King 
Arthur,'  and  Acis  in  'Aeis  ud  Gahtteo.*  After 
the  conclusion  of  this  mi'morable  engagement. 
Miss  Hurton  became  the  leading  npirit  in 
Planch^'s  graceful  burlesques  at  the  Haymarket 
Theatre.  On  Jan.  ao^  1844.  she  macried  Mr* 
GkrmanReed,  and  the  rest  her  oaraer  has  been 
related  under  his  name.  [G.] 

SBBL  (Aaglo-Saxmi  hr&tl,  ooooiected  with  the 
Sofo-CMihio  rutla,  to  whiri).    An  ancient  dance. 

the  origin  of  which  is  enveloped  in  much  ob- 
scurity. The  fact  of  its  resemblance  to  the 
Norwegian  Haihimg,  as  well  m  its  popularity 
in  Scotland,  and  its  occurrence  in  Penmark,  the 
north  of  England,  and  Ireland,  has  led  most 
writers  to  attribute  to  tt  *  Scandinavian  origin, 
although  its  rapid  moTements  and  lively  c  haracter 
are  opposed  to  the  oldest  Scandinavian  dance- 
rhythms.  The  probability  is  that  the  reel  is  of 
Keltic  origin,  perhaps  indigenoos  to  Britain,  and 
from  there  infoodnced  into  SeandhiaiTia.  In  Scot* 
land  the  reel  is  usually  danced  by  two  couple; 
in  England — where  it  is  now  almost  only  found  in 
connection  with  the  Sword  Dance,  as  |>erfcinned 
in  the  North  I;Mmv^'  of  Vnrkshire — it  ia  danced 
>  Sm  Micraarij'*  Bamlolsoeneaa,  by  Sir  F.  FoUoak.  U.  ST. 
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I.y  three  couples.    The  figure  of  the  reel  differ  | 
sightly  aoct<rdiii^'  to  the  locality;  their  obiaf  J 
feature  is  their  circular  chamcUv,  the  dancers 
standing  face  to  face  and  describing  a  series  of  , 
figures  of  eight.    The  music  consi.sta  of  S-bor 
phrases,  geiMrallv  in  oonunon  time,  but  occa-  ^ 
•ionalty  tn  6-4.  The  Irish  red  is  played  much  , 
£a«lf  r  than  the  Scotch  ;  in  Yorkshire  an  onllnary 
hornpipe-tune  is  used.    The  following  examiik-, 
'Lm^  Nelson's  Reel,'  is  bom  a  US.  eoDection 
of  dancea  in  the  pOBsessioa  of  the  present  writar. 

^^^^ 


An  example  of  the  Danish  reel  will  bo  fwad  in 
EngeTe  ■  National  Mnsio*  (London,  x866). 

One  of  the  wcsi  ch.iracterisUc  Sootdi  reele  is 
the  Keel  of  TuUoch  ^ThnliohMi)  i~- 


Others,  equally  good,  are  'Colonel  M'^IUiau's 
Reel,'  '  Ye're  welcome,  Charlie  Stuart,'  •  The  ! 
Oameroniaa  Bm^'  'Johnnie's  friends  are  ne'er 
plsaaed,'  end  *  Flont  UaedonnU.* 

For  the  slow  Reel  see  StbatSBPET.  [W.B.S.] 

BERVE,  WlLLUM,  bom  1757 ;  ailer  quitting 
sdiool,  wm  placed  with  a  law  stationer  in  Chan- 
cery Lano,  wlicre  hi.s  fellow  writer  was  Joseph  ' 
Munden,  afterwards  the  celebrated  comedian. 
Detoimined  however  upon  making  mndb  hie 
profession,  he  became  o  [niiiil  ijf  Richardson,  ' 
organist  of  St.  James,  Wcstmin&ter.    In  17S1 
be  was  appointed  organist  of  Totnes,  Devonshire,  1 
where  he  remained  till  about  1783,  when  he  was 
mgaged  as  composer  at  Astley's.   He  was  next 
for  some  time  nn  m-Uir  at  the  regular  theatres. 
In  1791.  being  then  a  ohorus  sii^  at  Corait 
Owoen,  he  wee  applied  to  to  eamnlete 


position  of  the  music  for  the  tianet-pantotnime 
cf  *Oloar  and  lUvina^'Mt  mitinisheahyShield, 
who,  npon  loine  differences  with  the  manager, 
had  resiffned  Us  appointment.  Reere  thereupon 

prLwlucfd  an  ovLrtiiru  and  souie  vucal  music, 
which  were  much  admirt^  and  led  to  his  being 
appointed  oompooer  to  the  theatre.  In  179a 

he  was  elected  organist  of  St.  Martin,  Lud- 
gate.  In  1H02  hu  becsune  part  propriet<^^r  of 
Sadler's  WeBe  Theatre.  His  principal  dramatic 
compositions  were  'Osc^r  and  Malvina,'  and 
*  Tippoo  Saib,'  1 791 ;  '  Orpheus  and  Eurydice,' 
partly  adapted  from  Cluck,  ;  'The  Ap- 

parition.' '  British  Fortitude'  '  Hercules  and 
Omphale,'  and  'Tile  Pone,*  1794;  'Merry 
Sherwood,'  1 795  ;  '  TTarli'  i nin  and  Orvernn,'  1 796 , 
'Bantry  Bay,*  'The  Kound  Tower,"  and  '  Harle- 
quin and  Quixote,'  179;  ;  'Joan  of  Arc.'  '  Hanmh 
Droog'  (with Mazzinu'lii),  1798  ;  'The Turnpike 
Gate '  (with  Mazzin.:hi ),  and  '  The  Embarkation,* 
1799;  '  I'aul  and  VirL.'iiiia  '  (with  M  i.  .''11 1. 
1800 ;  '  Harlequin's  Almanack,'  'The Blind  tiiri ' 
(with  Maainjrhi).  180X ;  <The  OeUnet*  (with 
Prahani,  Davy,  .wd  Mi^jrclitud),  and  'Family 
Quarrels'  (with  braham  and  Moorehead),  l8o3; 
'The  Caravan,'  1803;  The  Dash,'  'Thirty 
Thousand '  (with  Davy  and  Braham),  1804;  'Out 
of  Place*  (with  Braham).  1805;  'The  White 
Plume,'  and  '  Au  T.ratach,'  1806;  'Kais'  (with 
Braham),  1 80S  i  'Tricks  upon  Travallers' (pari), 
1810;  end  *TlieOutrideFMsen;^er '  (with  white- 
ker  and  D.  Corri),  181 1.  Tie  \vi  -i  music  for 
some  pautuuiiuies  at  >>adli^r'K  \\  <  lls,  amongst 
them  'Bang  up,'  by  C.  Dibdin,  jun.,  i^  ntaining 
the  favourite  Clown's  song,  'Tipitywichet,'  for 
Grimaldi.  He  was  also  author  of  *  The  J  uvenile 
Preceptor,  or  Entertailtiaig  Inetmotor,'  etc.  He 
died  June  22,  1815.  [W.H.IT.] 

REEVES,  John  Sims,  ma  of  a  muBiciiui,  was 
bom  :it  Sh<«fter"w  Hill,  Kent,  Oct.  21,  1822.  He 
receiveii  hia  early  musical  instruction  from  hia 
father,  and  at  1 4  obtained  the  post  of  organist 
at  Nortli  Cray  Church,  Kent.    V\>  >n  gaining 
hb  mature  voice  he  determined  on  becomiQg  a 
singer,  end  In  1839  made  his  first  appeareiloe 
iti  that  capacity  at  the  Xewrr^s'le-upon-Tyne 
Tb<;atre,  as  Count  I'udolphu  iu  '  La  Sonnambula,' 
and  subsequently  performed  Dandini  in  '  La 
Cenerentola,'  and  other  beritone  parts.  Th« 
true  quality  of  hie  volbe,  however,  having  assorted 
itself,  he  placed  himself  under  ITohl  s  and  T. 
Cooke^  and  in  the  seasons  of  1841-42  and  1843-43 
wee  a  member  of  Maoready's  company  at  Dtvtw 
Lane,  as  one  of  the  second  tcnnr?,  performing  such 
parts  aa  Lhu  F'itaI  Warrior  in  Purcell's  *  King 
Arthur,'  Ottocar  in  'Der  Freischiitz.'  and  t]ie 
like.    He  then  went  to  the  continent  to  proe^ 
ente  bis  studies,  and  in  a  short  time  afterwarcb 
apjiearetl  at  Milan  a.s  Edgardo  in   l)i inizett i'p 
'Lucia  di  Lammermoor'  with  marked  suwess. 
Betoming  to  England  be  was  engaged  by  Jnllien 
for  Dniry  Lane,  where  he  made  his  first  appeajv 
auce  on  Monday,  Dec.  6, 1847,  as  Edgar  in  '  The 
Bride  of  Lammermoor,'  and  at  once  took  position 
ae  an  aetor  and  sioger  of  the  first  rank.    '  His 
volae  had  beoome  a  pure  high  tenor  of  deUcioos 
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quality,  the  tone  viliratintr  and  equal  throitt^hout. 
Twy  skilfully  mauA^^ed.  and  duplaying  remark- 
■Uy  good  taste.  Hia  deportment  as  an  actor  was 
nat  iral  and  easy,  hia  action  manly  ami  lo  the- 
purpottc,  and  exhibiting  both  pa:>sion  and  pimer, 
mtnout  th>-  leant  exaggeration.'  A  fortnight  later 
he  perfanncd  him  fint  original  pMt»  Lyonnel  in 
Balfe*B  *M»d  of  Honour.'^  Tn  1848  Iw  wm  en- 
jaged  at  Her  Majesty's  Tlieatre.  and  came  out 
mi  Carlo  in  Donizetti's  'Linda  di  Chamoonix.* 
la  the  autumn  he  was  mngagtA  at  the  Norwich 
M':«ical  Festival,  where  ho  showed  hi«  ability 
m  an   oratoi-io  singer  by  au  extraordinarily 
fin-;  delivery  of  '  The  enemy  said '  in  '  Israel  in 
E.'jpt.'    On  Nov.  94  following  he  made  his  first 
ap(tearancc  at  the  Sacred  Harmonic  Society  in 
Handel's  '  Mi  Ksiali '    The  rapid  strides  which  ho 
waa  then  making  towanU  perfection  ia  oratorio 
wa«  diowB — to  tok*  •  few  {nstonces  only — 
by  his  performance  in  '.Tuda-;  Maicabeus'  and 
•  i:iam»on,'  'Elijah,'  *St.  raul,"  and  "  Lobgesang,' 
and  *BU*  and  'Nauman'  ^both  composed  ex- 
preasly  for  him).    But  his  greatest  triumph 
was  achieved  at  the  Handel  Festival  at  the 
Cr3rKtal  Palace  in   1857,   when,  after  singinjx 
in  'Mondah'  and  '  JudM  Maooabeus'  with  in- 
CTBawd  repntfttion,  he  gmre  *Tb«  enemy  said* 
in  '  Israel   in  K<^\  [it '  with  such  remarkable 
powoTf  fire,  and  volume  uf  voice,  breadth  of  style, 
nad  mwmatem  of  Tocalieation,  as  completely  elec- 
trified his  hearers.    ITe  repeated  this  wonderful 
perfomianco  at  several  succeeding  festivaLi.  On 
the  Htage  he  has  been  uniformly  successful  in 
all  styleii^  ftcm  the  aiinpleat  old  JBinglish  ballad 
opera  to  the  most  oomplex  modem  grand  pro- 
duction.  A  recent  letter  from  Mr.  R<  eve«.  pub- 
liahed  in  the  Times  in  Nov.  1880,  speaks  of 
Ida  iatondod  retiremeDt  from  poblie  lue  a*  an 
artist  in  i^Si,  and  shows  in  it»  whole  tenor  how 
deep  an  interest  is  telt  by  thi«  great  ^iugur  iu  the 
welfare,  in  his  own  oooStry,  of  the  art  in  which 
ka  himawlf  baa  been  so  raoDenfuL   Mr.  Beeves 
married.  Not.  a,  1850,  Mini  Emva  Litoombr. 
soprano  singer,  who  had  been  a  pupil  of  ^In 
JBlane  Hunt,  and  appeared  at  the  Sacred  Uar- 
mooio  Soeietj*!  concert  of  Jane  19,  1839, 
aang  there  and  at  other  cnnrert«  nnttl  i^^^.  when 
she  went  to  Italy.    8be  returned  in  and 
appeared  in  open  at  weU  as  at  concerts.  Mr^ 
Roevee  has  for  some  yean  past  retired  from  public 
life  and  occupied  herself  as  a  teacher  of  singing, 
lor  which  she  has  a  deservedly  high  reputation. 
Hia  ton  Hxkbirt,  after  a  oareful  education  under 
kb  fitlher  and  at  Milan,  made  hla  nieeearfUl  delmt 
at  otj.  nf  Mr.  Ganz's  concerts  (June  i  a,  1880),  and 
has  already  met  with  great  fnvour  from  the  publiu. 
His  voisx,  lliough  not  yet  so  strong  as  his  father's, 
i-*  of  })eautiful  quality,  and  in  t.wte,  iutellii,'enie 
and  ]ihrasing  he  id  all  that  uiiyht  be  exj>ected 
front  hiti  parentage  and  education.  [W.fl.H.] 
REFORMATION    SYMPHONY,  THE. 
Mendelsauhu's  own  name,  and  that  aduplod  in 
T&iylaiid,tor  lui  Qjmpbony  in  D  minor,  written 
with  a  ^nw  to  perfonnancw  at  the  TeiCttltflBary 
Fertival  of  1i«  Augsburg  Protoatwt  Confandon, 
wlikh  waa  intanded  to  be  oeialRatod  thionflKnit 


Hermany  on  June  25,  i?30.  Tlie  first  mcTitinn 
of  it  appears  to  be  in  a  letter  of  hif^  own  from 
North  Wales,  Sept.  2,  1S29.  On  May  tp,  1830, 
lie  write.'i  from  Weimar  that  it  is  firr-h  d,  nnd 
when  copied  will  be  sent  to  Leipzig,  it  w.m  not 
however  then  performed;  the  political  troublea 
of  that  Mar  prevented  any  festive  demonatm* 
tiona.  a  January  and  March,  1832,  it  waa  in 
rehearsal  in  P  i  but  it  did  not  come  to  actual 
performance  till  Nov.  1832,  when  it  waa  played 
under  his  own  diraetian  at  Betlitt.  It  was  not 
repeated  during  his  life,  but  was  revtvefl  at  the 
Crystal  Palace,  Sydenham,  Nov.  30,  1867.  It 
was  published  in  fxore  and  parte  bjr  Novello 
A  Co.,  and  by  Simrock  as  '  Syuiphony  No.  5  * — 
Op.  107,  No.  36  of  the  posthumous  works.  The 
first  Alkgro  i.s  said  to  represent  the  conflict 
between  the  old  and  new  religions,  and  the 
Finale  is  Ibmided  on  Lnflier*B  Hjmn,  *Ein* 
veste  Btirj,'  i.st  unser  Gott.'  [0.] 

BEFIUIN  (Fr.  B^raini  Germ.  Xamktkr}. 
Thii  word  w  naad  fn  mono  to  denote  what  In 

poetry  is  called  a  '  burden,'  1.  e.  a  short  Hcnt<;nce 
or  phrase  which  rticura  iu  every  verse  or  stanza. 
It  was  probably  first  employed  in  music  in  order 
to  ;^dve  roundness  and  unity  to  the  melody,  and 
waii  then  transferred  to  the  poetry  which  was 
written  especially  for  moric.  such  collections  at 
the  *  £cho«  dtt  tempa  p— * '  give  an  abundanee 
of  example*  in  IVeneh  mnrio,  where  longi  wttii 
refi-ains  are  most  rre<]uently  to  bo  found.  '  Lii- 
liburlov '  may  be  cited  as  one  English  instance 
out  of  many.  [Sw  toL  IL  p.  138.]  |;j.A.F.M.] 

RKOAL  (Fr.  Biffok;  li,  B^faU  or  NH^), 
An  old  German  name  Car  n  vety  flnall  organ — 
also  oaDed  '  Bibelorgsn  *  or  *  BlMtref^,'  b^use 

it  wns  soruetiiiie^  .-^o  Muall  as  to  fold  up  into  the 
size  of  a  Church  Bible.  It  had  a  tingle  rank  of 
reed'pipea  only.  Pnetorins  in  Us  Byntngma, 
vol.  iii.  pi.  iv.  gives  a  view  of  one,  which  in  its 
extended  condition,  bellowa  and  all,  appears  to  be 
about  3  ft.  6  in.  by  3  ft.  He  ascribes  (ii.  p.  73)  the 
invention  to  a  nanieless  monk ;  others  give  it  to 
Roll,  an  on;an-buildflr  at  Nuremberg  in  1575. 
The  Bpccini"  n  j w  ^  r  .  il  in  the  Miisee  of  the 
Oonaenratoire  at  Paris  is  said  to  date  firom  the 
end  of  the  i(Kh  centaty,  and  haa  a  oompaas  of 

4  octaves.  The  instrument  has  been  long  sinci- 
extinct,  but  the  name  '  regal '  is  still  applied  in 
Germany  to  certain  reedtitopfl. 

In  the  inventory  of  Henry  VTII'.s  musical 
instruments  we  find  13  pairs  of  single  rejfallj* 
(the  'pair*  meant  only  ono  instrument)  and 

5  pair  of  doable  regalia  (that  ia  with  two  pipea 
to  eaeh  noto).  The  name  oontinned  in  nee  at 
the  En;rlish  Court  down  to  1773,  the  date  of 
the  death  of  Bernard  Gates,  who  was  '  tuner  of 
the  Begala  fat  tiw  JB^ing'a  hmwabold.*  [G.] 

REGAN,  Anra,  aepano  rfnger.  |}Baa 

SCHIMON.] 

KEGIBO,  Abel  BK.vjAMiir  Mabde,  bom  at 
Benaiz  in  Bdgimn,  April  6.  1835.  reonved  hia 
first  leeaona  in  mntio  from  hia  father,  who  waa 
direotor  of  the  obmr  of  the  Coll  we  of  St.  Herm^ 
ia  thftt  town.  Vnm  bAnof  &gibo  ahowad  a 
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ijreat  incTmfttinn  to  Trr^'^'r-.    Tn  he  entpred 

the  Coui»*it VHloire  at  dncnt.  where  he  wo-s  placed 
tat  piano  under  Mhx  Heyndericks ;  and  in  two 
years,  while  fbUovring  the  iaatnietioii  of  Joaeph 
Mengal,  he  obtained  the  prlie  for  harmooy.  Qe- 
vaert  i^avti  hlin  lessojis  iu  counterpoint.  In  1854 
hi«  father  removed  him  to  the  Conaerratoire  at 
BnuMla.  when  Lsmmeni  taught  him  the  organ« 
and  F^lia  corapouitif'n.  Ami  ng  his  numcroiia 
oomposi  tiaii8,  the  fruit  of  these  studies,  there  is 
»  trio  for  piano,  harmuniuni,  and  0«Uo^  dedicated 
to  Fotis.  A  avoond  tcio  for  the  same  combina- 
tion is  dedioHted  to  Gevaert.  In  1856  Kegiix) 
contracted  for  tuo  yi-ara  willi  jMeiisiB  Meicklin 
and  Schiltze  to  display  their  oisaua  and  hnr- 
nunnami,  and  was  pnblibly  heara  011  the  latter 
in  Tlulhuul,  in  London  and  in  Paris.  Having 
found  in  a  ganot  nf  his  father's  house  a  sjiinet 
by  Albert  Dcliu  of  Toaniai»  dated  17.^6,  which 
Lad  bee  n  the  mubtcal  instrument  of  his  childhood, 
he  conceived  the  itka  of  collecting  all  the  old 
Belgian  clavet  ins,  spinets  aiiil  duleiiiKTs  juv^sil  lc 
— an  idea  the  suocetfsful  carrying  out  of  wliicli  is 
likely  to  make  hi*  luune  fddely  Known.  Be;,'i  bo 
has  pro|>  i-ed  to  binisolf  the  patriotic  limV  of  re- 
deeiuiug  the  works  of  the  old  Belgian  makers  from 
their  unmerited  obieurity,  and  alter  n  Quarter 
of  a  ctntiirv's  research  be  has  now  the  lai^gest 
collcctiuu  existing  of  the  clfivecins  of  the  great 
Antwcq)  makers,  including  the  greatest  of  all,  the 
&mily  of  Kuckert.  [jSee  Euckeks  ;  also  Cot  lec- 
nORB  in  the  Appendix  ]  To  justify  the  itui  <>rt- 
ance  of  his  object  he  is  now  (ii-.ii^ed  upon  a 
technical  treatise,  soon  to  bo  published,  upon  the 
laat  three  centnriei  of  thii  inatromental  art  af  bis 
native  rrnintry,  which  has  no  early  rival  even  of 
appruxisuate  importance  except  the  still  earlier 
eHurts  of  Nurthsni  Italy  in  the  same  direction. 
In  187  >  Begiho  waa  inmmoned  to  hia  uaUve  town 
to  take  (he  Erection  ot  the  Bchool  of  Huiio,  a 
|M»i  which  he  atiU  hotda  (x88i).        [A.  J.H.] 

RECTSTEK.  of  an  or^'an.  Literally,  a  set 
of  ^ipes  as  reported  or  described  by  the  name 
vfitten  on  the  draw-stop ;  hence,  in  general,  an 
organ-stop.  The  word  '  ugtsler'  is  h  >\vevcr  not 
quite  B)'iionymou«t  wiiii  'stup,'  fur  we  do  not  say 
'  pull  out,  or  pat  in,  •  register.'  but,  *  a  stop*' 
although  we  can  aay  indifferently  '  a  large 
number  of  registers*  or  'of  stops.'  The  word  is 
also  used  as  a  verb;  for  exaiiijile,  the  expre^^*iun 
*akiU  in  regi>teting'  or  'registration'  means 
tkitt  in  adectin^  vuioua  oambinntioiia  of  stops 
for  iiKe.  The  w.  rd  '  --top '  ]§  howeTW  BWrer  used 
as  a  vtjrb,  iu  tliis  ften>c.  [J-S.} 

REGlSTElt  is  now  employed  to  denote  a 
portion  of  the  scale.  The  'soprano  register,' 
the  'tenor  register,'  denote  that  part  of  the 
scnle  which  forms  the  usual  compass  of  those 
voices;  the  'head  rej^nstcr'  iik  .-ms  tlie  notes 
which  are  sung  with  the  head  voice ;  the  '  chest 
register,*  those  which  are  sung  tnm  the  ehest ; 
the  '  upj)er  lO'^fU-r'  i?  the  higher  portion  of  tlie 
compaea  of  an  in»truinent  or  voice,  and  so  on. 
How  it  cane  to  have  tliit  neuuagp  the  writer 
has  not  been  AhLe  to  disoovar.  £G.] 


REGISTRATION. 

RECTRTRATION  (or  REGISTERING)  ia 
the  only  convenient  term  for  indicating  tlic  art  of 
selecting  and  combining  the  stops  or  *  ro'^ii*tcrs' 
in  the  myMi  so  as  to  prodoos  the  best  effect  and 
contrast  of  tons,  and  is  to  the  organ  wliat  *  m- 
cl;e8tration  *  ia  to  the  orchestn*.  'I'he  stops  of 
an  organ  may  be  broadly  clased  under  the  two 
divisions  of  '  floe^tops*  and  •reed-stops.'  [Sea 
Okgas.]  The  flue-stops  again  may  be  reijanled 
a^  clasBed  under  three  sub-divisions — thij«t±  which 
represent  the  pure  organ  tone  (as  the  diapasons, 
principal,  fifteienth,  and  mixtures),  those  which 
aim  at  an  imitation  of  string  or  of  reed  tone  (as 
the  violone,  viola.  g.indta,  etc.),  and  those  which 
represent  flote  tone.  In  oonakiering  the  whole 
of  the  tUnpt  m  mam,  *  distinotioii  may  again  he 
drawn  between  those  which  are  intended  U>  com- 
bine in  the  general  tune  ('mixing  stop^')  and 
thoee,  mostly  direct  imitations  of  orchestral  in- 
struments, which  are  to  be  regarded  as  'solo 
stops'  to  be  used  for  special  effects,  as  the 
clarinet,  orchestra!  oboe,  vox  hum&na,  etc.  Some 
stops,  such  as  the  harm<mio  flote,  are  oapable  of 
emetiire  use,  with  certain  limitations,  in  either 
capacity. 

The  use  of  the  pure  solo  stops  is  guided  by 
nearly  the  same  mthetie  oinsideralioDS  as  the 

use  in  the  orchestra  of  the  instruments  which 
they  imitate  |^se«  UBCUKtiTUATioN],  by  suitability 
of  timhre  fat  the  expieesion  and  feeling  of  the 
musio.  Thett  stops  ibm,  however,  the  smallest 
and  on  the  whole  the  least  important  portion  of 
tile  instrument. 

In  the  combination  of  the  general  mass  of  stops 
there  are  soBse  rul^  which  are  invarbUo— e.^. » 
'niutafi'n  stop,' such  as  the  twelfth,  cnn  never  be 
used  without  the  Htop  giving  the  unison  tone  next 
above  it  (the  fifteenth),  and  the  mixtures  can 
never  be  used  without  the  whole  or  the  principal 
mass  of  the  stop-  giving  the  sounds  below  tbcm, 
except  that  on  the  swell  manual  the  mixtiuc 
may  sometimes  be  used  with  the  8-feet  stops 
only,  to  produce  %  special  effect.  On  the  great> 
orgnn  manual  it  in  generrilly  assTimed  that  the 
stops  are  added  in  the  order  iu  which  they  are 
always  placed,  the  unison  diapason  stops  and  the 
16  feet  stops  lowest,  the  principal,  twelfth,  fif- 
teenth, and  uiixturt^  in  ascending  order  above 
them  ;  and  the  reeds  at  the  top,  to  be  added  last, 
to  give  the  foU  power  of  the  instrument.  Bui 
this  general  mle  has  its  exceptions  tar  special 
purposi  H.  Tf  it  be  desired  to  pi  iv  T^fn-jdto  paas.a^'e 
with  somewhat  of  h  liglit  violin  eti^ect,  the  tif- 
teenth  added  to  the  8-feet  stepe,  omitting  the 
jirincipal  an  l  lft,h,  h.is  nn  cTcellcnt  effect.* 
more  eapecialty  if  b:ilaiiced  by  a  light  16-feet 
stop  beneath  the  diapasons.  iIm  8>feot  reeds, 
again,  may  be  used  with  the  diapsaoiiB  only,  with 
very  fine  effect,  in  slow  passages  of  fW  harmony. 
The  harmonic  fiiite  of  4-feet  tone  is  usually 
found  on  the  great  manuid,  but  should  be  used 
with  CKutioB.  It  cftsn  hM  a  beautiful  dSsot  in 
addition  to  the  diapasons^  floating  orsr  them  and 

)  For  thli  rcMon  tb«  twelfth  kod  flflnnth  »hoBt<i  MTcr  b*  eom- 
biued  oa  on«  tiida,  M  1*  occHioiwUjr  Aom  luf  Um  $»km  ol  unomtnj 
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baigliteiung  up  their  tone,  but  should  bo  shut  off 
wben  the  4-feet  principal  is  added,  or  when  the 
'full  to  fifteenth  is  used,  as  the  two  tones  do  not 
amalgamate.  The  i6-i«et  stops  on  the  nnaniiftjff 
an  intended  to  give  weight  and  gravity  of  tone, 
and  are  always  admirable  with  the  full  or  nearly 
the  full  i>rgan.  In  conibioation  with  the  diapasons 
only  their  use  is  determined  faj  eboamstances ; 
with  a  very  full  harmony  they  cau?o  a  muddy 
effect:  with  an  extended  harniuuy  in  pure  parts 
they  impart  a  desirable  fuUue-s  and  weight  of 
tone,  and  seem  to  fill  in  the  intenticM  of  the 
imison  stops : 


Ko.  I  would  be  injured  by  the  addition  of  a 
l6-feei  stop  bdow  the  diapasons  ;  No.  a  would 
be  improved  by  it. 

The  swell  organ  stops  are  very  like  the  greut 
<agan  in  miniature,  except  that  the  seed-stops 
predominate  more  in  tone,  and  are  more  often 
used  either  alone  or  with  diuposons  only,  the 
stronger  and  more  pronounced  t<me  of  the  reeda 
being  requisite  to  bring  out  the  full  effect  of 
die  traemdo  on  opening  tiie  swell  box.  The 
ob(»e  alone,  in  pas8a.;eB  of  slow  harmony,  has  a 
beautiful  effect,  rich  yet  distant.  The  choir 
organ  is  always  parCletqr  eonpoeed  of  solo  stops, 
and  the  bulk  of  its  Btojis  .in-  usually  desigiie<l 
for  special  effects  when  ust-d  separately,  though 
with  a  certain  capability  of  mixing  in  various 
combinations.  It  be  observed  that  qualities 
of  tone  which  mix  beantifolly  in  unison  will  oflen 
not  mix  in  different  octaves.  The  union  of  one 
of  the  soft  reedy-toned  stope^  of  the  gamba  class, 
with  an  8-feet  olarabdla  flute,  hai  a  beantlftil 
CTMMiy  effect  in  hannoni'-ed  passages,  but  the 
addition  ol  a  4-fei  t  tlute  instead  is  un.oat  is  factory ; 
and  the  com!  in  itiun  ifith  the  darabella,  though 
■o  efleotive  for  hannooy.  would  be  characterless 
as  a  eolo  eonhination  nor  a  melody.  The  effect 
of  a  light  4-feet  flute  over  a  light  8-feet  stop  of 
not  too  narked  ehaneter  is  often  admirable  for 
the  aeo(Hnpany!ng  harmonies  to  a  mdody  playe<l 
on  another  manual  ;  Mcinli  ls.snhn  reftTn  to  this 
in  the  letter  in  which  he  speaks  of  his  didight  in 
playing  the  accomjianinieut  in  Bach's  arrange- 
ment of  the  chorale  'ScluuUcke  dich'  in  tlus  way ; 
the  flute,  be  observes,  'continually  floating  above 
the  chorale.'  This  class  of  effect  is  peculLir  to 
the  ogan ;  it  ii  quite  diatinct  from  that  of  dou- 
bling a  part  with  thefloto  an  octave  higher  in  the 
orchestra  ;  in  the  orr^an  the  wlii«le  harmony  is 
doubled,  but  in  so  light  and  blending  a  manner 
that  the  heanr  ie  not  oooMioaB  of  it  as  a  don- 
hBnf  of  the  petta,  bat  only    ft  bc^hft  and  liqaid 

In  contrafitirig  the  stops  on  the  different 
mannalsj  one  manual  may  be  arranged  so  as  to 
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be  an  echo  or  light  repetition  of  the  other,  as  when 
a  selection  of  stops  on  the  swell  manual  is  used 
as  the  piano  to  the  forte  of  a  dmihtf  edeoticn  on 
the  great  mnnual  ;  but  more  often  the  obje<  t  is 
contrast  of  tone,  especially  when  the  two  hands 
use  two  manuals  BiinulLaneou.sly.  In  such  cnse 
the  stops  must  be  selected,  not  only  so  as  tn  stand 
out  from  eadi  other  in  tone,  but  so  that  each 
class  of  passage  m.ay  have  the  tone  best  fitted 
for  its  character.  In  this  example,  from  Smart's 
Theme  and  YariatknB  ia  A,  Ibr  instaiioo— 


if  the  registering  were  re\  r rsp<l,  the  chords  played 
on  the  flute-stop  and  the  brilliant  accompaniment 
on  the  swell  reeds,  it  would  not  only  be  fneflira* 
tive  but  ffstht'tically  repugnant  tothe  taste,  from 
the  sense  of  the  misuse  of  tone  :  this  of  course 
would  be  an  extreme  example  of  misuse,  merely 
instanced  here  as  typical.  The  use  of  flute  tone 
orer  reed  tone  on  another  keyboard  is  oflen 
beautiful  in  shnv  passagesalso;  «>^.fioQ  ^Bhoia- 
berger's  Sonata  in  Ff  : — 


Fadal  Boardao,  eoopiad  W  BmIL 

where  the  flnto  seems  to  glide  Hke  oil  over  the 

ciiinparatively  rtjiigh  tones  of  the  reoil.  Differing 
tones  may  sometimes  be  combined  with  good 
effect  by  eoapling  two  manuals;  swell  reeds 
coupled  to  gri  at -organ  diapasons  is  a  fine  com- 
bination, utifortunately  hackneyed  by  church 
orijanists,  many  of  wl  -in  ire  so  enamoured  of  it 
that  they  seldom  let  one  hear  the  pure  diapason 
tone,  which  ft  must  always  be  remembered  is 
the  rial  organ  tone,  ami  the  fotnvlation  of  the 
wholt-  instrument.  Special  expression  may  some- 
times be  obtained  by  spedm  combinations  of 
pitch.  Slow  harmonies  pLayed  on  l6-feet  and  8-feet 
tiutes,  or  llute-tuued  stops,  only,  produce  a  very 
foaerail  and  wdrd  effect.*  Brilliant  scale  pae> 
sagee  and  arpeggios,  accompanying  a  harmony 
on  another  keyboard,  may  be  driven  with  an 
effect  at  onci-  li^^lit  ai  !  f>i\arir,  with  the  i6  feet 
bourdon  and  the  fifteenth  three  octaves  above 
it.  Bdnt^ns.  in  his  first '  Bhapso^*  writes 

t  TIN  nsMwlBS  I*  our  om ;  th*  eoaapoMr  tttm  no  IndloUioo. 
t  8n  a  unto  pton  «aUttod  'Adafto  KlHla«n,'  la  iku'i  'OfSM 
MMMtetitanaiba' 
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ftu  arp^^o  aocompaaiment  for  flutes  in  three 


Swell  Itoad. 

though  it  is  perhaps  better  with  the  4*ftet  flute 

omitted.  The  clarinet,  though  intended  as  a  solo 
ifton,  may  occasion;illy  be  UBed  with  great  effect 
in  oannoniised  passages  (in  combination  with  a 
light  flue-stop  to  fill  up  and  blend  the  tone),  and 
sliDuld  therefore  always  be  carried  through  the 
whole  range  of  the  keyboard,  not  stopped  at 
tenor  C,  as  most  builders  do  with  it.  The 
TOX'hunuma  shoiild  never  be  oombined  with  any 
other  stop  on  tlie  same  manual  ;  the  French 
organists  write  it  m,  but  it  is  a  mistake;  and,  it 
nmy  be  added,  it  should  be  but  sparingly  used 
at  all.  It  is  one  of  the  tricks  of  organ  effect, 
useful  Boinctiines  for  a  special  expretwion,  but 
very  liable  to  misiise.  The  modem  introduction 
of  a  fourth  kcylxtard,  the  'solo  manual,'  entirely 
{or  solo  stopb,  puts  some  new  effects  in  the  hands 
of  the  ]il;kVL  r.  more  especially  through  the  medium 
of  brilliant  reed-stop  voiced  on  an  extra  pressure 
of  wind.  These  give  opportunity  for  very  fine 
effects  in  combination  with  the  great  organ 
manual ;  sometimes  in  bringing  out  a  tingle  em- 
phatio  note, « in  *  pMwge  fron  Badili  A  mfaior 
Fi^ue — 

Ir  Solo  Orpm.  Tut*  B«ed.  / 


— e.lzs 


where  the  long  blast  from  the  bi>1o  reed,  Hounding 
above  the  sway  and  movement  of  the  other  parts. 


I  la  thh  cue  the  toto  ned  Is  MippoMd  totoeoopM  totht 

man  till  flmmnllkteir  l^'ow  the  (real  mmuiil  <  *i.r!  thv  Itiwrr  nvia 
on  the  treble  .lavr  uT'  lakm  by  the  ftt*t  tlnrf>-r  nl  tl.<'  rl^rhl  li»nil.  the 
fourth  flniirr  of  the  Mm?  hand  continuing  Ik  hold  \hr  F.  .  ti  ih-  ic.i..-r 
manuftl.  In  ioin<>  nii'lTii  orjuit  tlw  >olo  mit'uikl  It  placr  l  umn^ 
dialaly  above  or  below  the  (real  manual.  In  ordar  to  iacllltate  sucb  a 
I  to  atai  OMdSWif  MrfSI. 


has  a  magnificent  effect.  The  roIo  reeds  may  be 
used  alio  to  give  contra«t  in  repeated  phraeei  la 

full  harmony,  as  in  ihi-^  passage  ftoB  the  Jbuih 

of  Mendi'lasohn's  first  Sonata— 


Greai  Orcan/ 


Solo  Offsa 


1  unHwiaa. 

m 

 S-M-I- 

Pedil. 

Pif       -     1   A 

Combinatiooe  and  effects  such  as  these  might 

be  multiplied  ad  in^Hitum  ;  in  fact,  the  pofwible 
combinations  on  an  oigaa  of  the  lai^eet  sixe  are 
nearly  endless ;  and  It  nrart  be  obeorved  tint 

organs  vary  so  muc  h  in  <letail  of  tone  and  balance, 
that  each  large  instrument  presents  to  some  ex- 
tent a  separate  problem  to  the  player. 

It  is  remarkable  that  in  the  great  org^  works 
of  Bach  and  his  flchool  there  is  hardly  an  indi- 
cation of  the  stops  to  be  employed.  It  is  perhaps 
on  this  aoooont  tnat  it  was  long  the  castoniy  and  ii 
ao  gtiHwith  a  majority  of  players,  to  treat  Badh*e 
fugues  for  the  organ  as  if  they  wen'  iliiiiLrs  to  1)e 
mechanically  ground  out  witLout  any  attempt  at 
effiect  or  colotmng ;  as  if,  as  we  lieefd  a  distia- 
guishi  d  plnycr  cxpretB  it,  it  were  sufficient  to 
pull  out  all  the  stops  of  a  big  organ  'and  then 
wallow  in  it.'  It  ia  DO  wonder  under  these  olr- 
cumstances  that  many  people  think  of  organ 
fugues  as  essentially  *  dry.'  The  few  indications 
that  are  given  in  Bach's  work.*,  a.n  in  the  Ttx-cata 
in  the  Doric  mode^  show,  however,  that  he  was 
fully  alive  to  the  valve  of  eontnet  of  tone  and 
effiect ;  and  with  all  the  increa«ied  mechanical 
facilities  for  changing  and  adjusting  the  stops  in 
theee  days,  we  certainly  ought  to  look  for  scone 
more  intelligent  'scoring'  of  thcw  great  works 
for  the  organ,  in  accordance  with  their  style  and 
character,  which  is  in  fact  as  various  aH  that  of 
ainr  other  bianch  of  dswical  mucie,  and  to  ge/t 
rid  of  the  idea  that  all  fbgnee  mnet  neeeesenlpr 
be  plavcfl  as  as  j  'ssible.  Many  of  Bach  s 
oigan  works  are  susceptible  of  most  delicate  and 
even  playftal  treatment  in  regnrd  to  efl^ ;  and 
nearly  all  the  giaver  ones  contain  episodes  which 
seem  as  if  purpobely  intended  to  suggest  variety 
of  treatment.  There  must,  however,  be  a  di^ 
tinction  ma<le  between  fugues  which  have  'epi- 
sodes,' and  fugues  which  proceed  in  a  regidar 
and  unbroken  course  to  a  climax.  Some  of  Bach';< 
organ  fuguee,  and  nearly  all  of  Mendelaeohn'% 
are  of  the  laAter  elan,  and  reqidre  to  be  treated 
accordingly. 

In  arranging  the  effective  treatment  of  organ 
mndo  of  this  class,  it  it  neeewary  often  to  make 
a  special  study  of  the  opportunities  for  changing 
the  stops  so  as  to  produce  no  perceptible  break 
in  the  flow  of  the  whole.  The  swell-organ  is  the 
BMMt  useful  bridge  for  pawing  from  loud  to  soft 
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and  back  again  ;  when  open  it  should  be  powerful 
taoQfh  to  be  paaaed  on  to  from  the  great  orgaa 
vHluMil  ft  TioMnt  eontnwt,  when  the  tone  oui  be 
reduced  prndually  by  closincr  it ;  the  reverse  pro- 
oeedisg  beiag  adopted  in  retuminf  to  the  great- 
amuiX  It  is  pderible  to  add  slope  en  the  irreat- 
manual  in  the  course  of  playing,  so  as  hardly  to 
make  any  perceptible  break,  by  choosing  a  mo- 
tnent  when  only  a  single  note  is  being  8ounde<}  ;  I 
the  ftddition  of  m  stop  at  that  moment  u  hardljr  ' 
Dolioed  hj  the  hearer,  who  only  tinda  when  the 
ether  parte  come  In  ng:iin  that  the  tone  is  more 
brflliMt.  If  it  be  a  ilae^top  that  is  to  be 
added,  a  low  note  le  the  best  opportunity,  as 
the  addition  of  a  more  acute  stop  of  that  class 

least  felt  there ;  if  a  reed  is  to  bo  added,  it 
ihould  be  drawn  on  a  high  note,  as  the  reed 
tone  ia  moet  prominently  felt  in  the  lower  part 
efUie  eoale.  It  ehooM  be  added  that  !t  U  aW 
lately  inadmissible  to  delay  or  break  the  tempo 
to  gain  timo  for  changing  a  stop ;  the  player  toutti 
make  bis  opportunities  without  any  such  license. 

Tol»  rably  close  imitations  of  or  h.^^tm!  rftV  -ts 
are  possible  on  the  organ,  and  an  immeoMO  num- 
ber of  'arrangements'  of  this  kind  have  been 
made;  bat  aa  it  is  at  best  but  an  imperfect 
imitatioii,  thfs  is  not  a  pursuit  to  be  encouraged. 
On  the  other  hand,  arrangements  of  piano  miitiic 
for  the  orsan.  provided  thut  a  careful  selection  is 
aaade  ef  tSat  which  is  in  keeping  with  the  dMnio- 
tCT  of  the  instrument,  may  often  be  %-ery  inter- 
esting and  artistically  valuable,  as  giving  to  the 
mnsio  a  larger  scale  and  new  beauties  of  tone  and 
cxpreaion,  and  affording  scope  for  the  unfettered 
ezerosa  of  taste  and  feeling  in  the  invention  of 
effects  suitable  to  the  character  of  the  mubic. 

Xlie  foregoing  remarks  may.  we  hope,  afford 
•ome  anewer  to  the  question  ao  often  adced  by 
the  uninitiated,  'how  do  you  know  which  stops 
to  use  I '  but  it  must  be  added  that  a  sensitive 
car  for  delicacies  of  ffmfrni  is  a  gift  ef  which  it 
may  be  said,  natcitur,  non  Jit;  and  no  one  will 
acquire  by  mere  t«M:hing  the  perception  which 
gives  to  eaeh  puMfe  iti  motl  suitable  tone- 
oolouring.  [H.H.8,] 

REGONDI,  Giouo,  of  doubtful  parentage, 
bom  at  Geneva  in  iSit.  His  reputed  father  was 
ftteaioherintheO;yninBiinmof  JIdilan.  The  child 
Mppseti  to  hftTe  been  an  infant  phenomenon  on 

toe  guitar,  and  to  have  been  sacrificf"]  by  his 
Ihtlier,  who  took  him  to  every  oourt  of  Europe 
emeptfaig  Mailrid.  beibre  he  wae  nine  yean  dd. 

TTiey  arrived  in  England  in  tS.^i  or  ;  and 
Giulio  seems  never  to  have  left  the  United  King- 
den  ngnin  except  for  two  concert  tourn  in  Ger* 
amav,one  with  UerrLidel*  the  violoncello  player 
in  l»4T,  the  other  with  Mad.  Dulcken  in  1846. 
On  the  former  of  thei?e  tours  he  jdaycd  holli  the 
guitar  aud  the  melupbone  (whatever  that  may 
osre  been),  and  evoked  enthuilaetio  praises  from 
the  correspondents  of  the  A.  M.  Zeitung  in 
Prague  and  Vienna  for  his  extraordinary  execu- 
tion on  both  instruments,  the  very  Mibtie  and 
individual  character  of  his  performance,  and  the 
sweetness  of  his  cantainle.  The  concertina  was 
patented  by  Sir  Chailee  WfaMtiftOM  ia  1839  (lee 
TOIi.  m.  IT.  I. 


BEHBABSAL.  VI 

Con'CIBTIWaI,  but  did  not  come  into  use  till 
B^goodi  took  it  up.  He  wrote  two  ooncertoa 
for  fty  and  a  very  large  number  of  amage- 
menta,  bh  well  as  of  original  compositions, 
among  which  a  graceful  piece,  'Les  Oiseanx,* 
waa  perhaps  the  most  favourite.  He  abo 
taught  it  largely,  and  at  one  time  his  name  was 
to  be  seen  in  almost  all  concert  programmes. 
He  was  a  great  friend  of  Molique's,  who  wrote 
for  him  a  Concerto  for  the  Concertina  (in  G) 
whieh  he  played  with  great  suooess  at  IheOoneerfe 
of  t!ie  Musical  Society  of  L^ui'lon,  Apr.  ao,  1864. 
When  he  went  abroad  for  hia  second  tour,  his 
perfonnaoee  and  the  effect  which  he  got  ovi  of 
so  nnpromisin^  and  iuartiMtic  an  instrument  as- 
tuui^hed  the  German  critics.  (See  the  A.  M. 
Zeitung  for  1846,  p.  853.)  Regondi  appears  to 
have  Men  badly  treated  by  his  &ther  and  to 
have  had  wretehed  health,  which  earrfed  him 
off  on  May  6.  187a.  He  wae  a  fine  linguist 
and  a  very  attractive  pemcm.  His  talent  was 
exquisite,  and  in  better  droumslnnese  he  might 
have  been  one  of  the  really  great  artists.  [6.] 

BEHEABSAL  (Fr.  lUpetition^  Ger.  Pro£e). 
In  the  case  of  Oenoerts,  a  perfennanoe  |we> 

liminary  to  the  public  one,  at  which  each  piece 
included  in  the  programme  ia  played  through 
at  least  once,  if  in  MS.  to  detect  the  errors  in- 
evitable in  the  parts,  and  in  any  case  to  study 
the  work  and  ^scover  how  best  to  bring  out 
the  intentions  of  the  composer,  and  to  ensure 
a  perfect  mumiUt  on  the  part  of  the  performers. 
In  England,  owing  to  many  reasons,  nut  prind- 
pally  to  the  over-occupation  of  the  players,  suffi- 
cient rehearsals  are  seldom  given  to  orchestral 
works.  The  old  rule  of  the  PhilhnmiooioSodefy 
(now  happily  to  l>c  altered)  was  to  have  one  re-  ^ 
hearsal  on  tiaturdAy  morning  for  the  performance 
on  Monday  evening,  and  this  perhaps  set  the  ex- 
ample. Unless  the  muno  is  £uniliar  to  the  plnyera 
this  it  not  enough.   No  new  works  onn  be  emei* 

ently  performed  with  less  than  two  rehears.i!>  ; 
and  in  the  ca^  of  birge,  intricate^  and  vocal  works, 
many  more  are  requisite.  We  have  it  en  reoovd 
that  Beethoven's  Kb  Quartet,  op  t?7,  wa'<  re- 
hearsed seventeen  times  before  its  lirat  pcrlunn- 
ance  ;  the  players  therefore  must  have  arrived  at 
that  state  of  fiMniliarity  and  oertun^  which  n 
solo  player  attains  with  a  eonoerto  or  lonntft. 

An  ingenious  motho  1  of  adding  to  the  attrac- 
tion of  a  series  of  concerts  has  been  sometimes 
adopted  in  England  of  late  yean  by  making  the 
rehearsals  ])ubilc ;  but  a  rehearsal  in  face  of  a 
large  well  dretssted  audience,  unless  the  conductor 
and  performers  are  above  ordinary  Imman  weak- 
nesses, is  no  rehearsal  in  the  true  tenta  of  the 
won],  and  can  be  of  little  or  no  avail  for  the 
elhciont  jwrfofmance  of  tlie  music. 

In  the  case  of  Operas,  every  practice  of  either 
chorus,  prindpals,  or  orobestra,  separately  er 
together, is  termed  a  rehearsal.  These  will  sm-h''- 
times  continue  every  day  for  ^i.x  weeks  or  two 
months,  as  the  whole  of  the  voice-music  dialogue, 
and  action  hn^  to  be  learnt  by  heart.  Whilst  the 
churua  is  learn  ing  the  muMO  in  one  part  of  the 
tkeatie^  the  pnndfab  an  yrobnUy  nt  work  wltk 
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the  composer  at  a  piano  in  tho  Green-room,  anil 
the  ballet  ia  being  reL«aned  on  tbe  stage.  It  in 
only  wben  tlw  rauiio  and  dialogue  m«  known  by 

heart  that  the  rehearnnls  on  ttic  stage  with  action 
and  bu5lneH:«  In-^n.  Tho  oruhcbtra  is  never  used 
until  the  last  two  or  three  reheanahi,  and  theee 
are  tenned  Full  Band  Rehearsals  (Germ.  General- 
probe).  Laat  of  all,  before  the  public  production 
of  the  work,  come*  the  Full  Dress  Kehearsal, 
aaciKJtly  as  it  will  appear  in  perfonnanf-e  [G.] 

REICIIA,  AxTON  Joseph,  bom  at  Prague, 
Feb.  17, 1 770,  lost  his  father  before  he  was  a  year 
old;  his  motiier  not  foovidiiif  pvoMrly  for  bis 
edtieatlon  1i«  left  bonw,  and  took  rwbfl<«  with  his 

granilfathcr  at  Glatlow,  in  Bohemia.  The  means 
of  instruction  in  this  small  town  being  too  limited, 
be  went  on  to  his  uncle  Joseph  Reicha  (bora  in 
Pra^ic,  T746,  died  at  Bonn,  I7<;5).  '  i  lliHt,  coti- 
ductur,  and  compoiier,  who  lived  at  Walierstcin 
in  Bavaria.  Ilia  wife,  a  native  of  Lorraine,  spcak- 
btg  nothing  but  French,  had  no  childran,  so 
tiiey  adopted  tlie  nephew,  who  tbna  learned  to 
speak  French  and  (Jernian  lx^sii!e«  his  native  Bo- 
hemian. Ue  now  began  to  study  the  violin, 
pianoibrte,  and  flute  in  earnest  On  kit  nude's 
appointment,  in  1 788,  m  mn -ical  illrector  to  the 
Elector  of  Cologne,  ho  ti-Uowcd  him  to  Bonn, 
and  entered  the  Chnpel  of  Maximilian  of  Anatria 
as  aeoond  flute.  The  daily  intercourse  with  good 
music  roused  the  desire  to  compose,  and  Id  become 
something  more  than  an  orJiuary  musician,  bnt 
bis  uncle  refused  to  teach  him  haruumv.  He 
managed,  however,  to  atndy  the  work*  or  Eira- 
beiycr  and  Mar|)urg  in  secret,  (;ained  much 

Sractical  knowledge  by  iiearing  the  works  of 
[andel,  Muzart,  and  Haydn,  and  must  have 
learned  much  from  his  constant  int«rooacse  with 
Beethoven,  who  played  the  viola  in  the  same 
band  with  him^H-'lt"  and  wan  much  attached  to  him. 
At  length  his  persevcmnce  and  bis  success  in 
«ottpoaition  oonqueied  his  nnde'a  dislike.  He 
composed  without  rnKtrnint,  and  his  svniphiinies 
and  other  works  were  played  by  hid  uncle's 
erdwatra.' 

On  the  dispersion  of  the  Elector's  Court  in 
1794,  Reicha  went  to  Hamburiir,  where  he  re- 
mained till  171)9.  There  the  subject  of  instruc- 
tioa  in  composition  began  to  occupy  bim.  and 
there  he  eoraposed  hla  flrat  opera,  '  Obaldi,  ou 
lea  Fran^.nis  en  Eg^ypte'  (j  acts^  Though  not 
performed,  some  nuiulxsrs  were  well  recttiv  tHl.and 
on  the  advice  of  a  French  ^migrd.  he  started  for 
Farin  towards  tlje  clo^o  of  ijyg,  in  the  ho[)e  of 
producing  it  at  tho  ThcAtre  Feydeau.  Jn  this 
he  faileil,  but  two  of  his  symphonies,  an  overture, 
and  aome  '  Sofcnee  italiennea,'  were  played  at  1 
eonoerte.  After  the  eoeeeasiye  eloai^  <^  the  ' 
Tlit'iitre  Feydeau  and  the  Salle  Favart,  he  went 
to  Vieima,  and  pasacd  tix  years  (l8oa-i8oS),  in  1 
renewed  intiiuaey  with  Beethoven,  and  making 
friends  with  Ha\(lii,  Alljrecht>NlH.ri;ur,  Salieri,  and 
others.  Tlie  jjaUronage  of  the  Fnjpres*  JNIaria 
Theresa  was  of  great  »ervice  to  him,  and  at  her 
request  he  coni[><>spd       luilian  op^  rn,  'Ar':'ina, 


rcgina  di  Granata.'  During  this  happy  period 
of  his  life  be  published  symphonies,  orattmo^  a 
requiem.  6  etiing  qa!ntet^k  and  many  ooloa  Ibv 
PP.  and  other  in«truments.  He  himself  attached 
great  importance  to  his  '36  Fugues  pour  le  piano,' 
dedicated  to  EUiydn.  but  they  are  not  the  inno< 
vations  which  he  believed  them  to  be  ;  in  placing 
the  answers  on  any  and  every  note  of  the  scale 
he  merely  reverted  to  the  Kicercari  of  the  i  Tth 
oentuiy,  and  tbe  only  effect  of  this  abandonment 
of  tbe  daeaie  Inwt  of  the  Real  ftagoe  waa  to 
banish  tonality. 

The  proepeet  of  another  war  inductxl  Reicha 
to  leave  Vieuia,  and  he  settled  finally  in  Paris  in 
iSoS.  He  now  rt-a!i8e<l  the  dream  of  his  youth, 
producing  first '  Caglittetro'  (Nov.  27,  1810),  an 
op^ra-comique  ooinpoeed  with  Dourlen ;  and  at 
the  Academic,  'Naulie'  (3  acta,  July  50,  l8l6)» 
and  *Sapho*  (Dec.  16,  1822).  Eadi  of  theoe 
works  contains  musii  1,'.  n  i  !iy  of  respi  ct,  hut  they 
had  not  sufficient  dramatio  etfect  to  takti  with 
tbe  public. 

Reicha'a  reputation  rests  on  his  chamber- 
music,  and  on  tboorutical  work^.  Of  the 
former  tbe  following  deserve  mention :  a  die* 
oetto  for  5  atiiqga  and  5  wind  inatrumenta ;  an 
ottet  for  4  atrlnge  and  4  wind  Instraments ;  24 
quintets  for  flute,  ol>oo,  clarin<'t,  horn,  an  l  basj- 
soon;  6  quintets  and  20  quartets  for  strings; 
I  qofaitet  forelMinefc  and  atrings ;  i  qnartetfor 
PF.,  flute,  cello,  and  bassoon  ;  I  do.  for  4  flutes ; 
6  do.  for  tlute,  violin,  tenor,  and  cello  ;  6  string 
trit:»< ;  i  trio  for  3  ooUoe ;  24  do.  for  3  horoai 
6  duets  for  a  violins;  aa  do.  for  3  flutes;  la 
sonatas  foir  PF.  and  violin,  and  a  number  of 
sonatas  and  pieri-s  for  PF.  koIo.  He  also  com- 
posed symphonies  and  overtures.  These  works 
are  more  remarkaUe  for  novelty  of  oomUoaitioQ 
and  striking  harmonies,  than  for  abundance  and 
charm  of  ideas.  Reicha  was  fund  uf  going  out  of 
his  way  to  make  difficulties  for  the  purpose  of 
conquering  tiima ;  for  instance,  in  the  ottet  the 
strings  are  in  G,  and  the  wind  in  E  minor,  and 
in  the  sestet  for  3  clarinets  coneertanti  one  is  in 
A,  and  the  other  in  B.  This  faculty  for  solving 
mudoal  probkmebronght  him  into  notioe  among 
rnuficians  wben  he  first  settled  in  Pari;*,  and  in 
iSiS  he  was  oflfered  tho  jirofessorMhip  uf  counter- 
point and  fugoa  nt  the  Conservatoire.  Among 
his  pupils  there  were  Boilly,  Jelenspt  rger,  I'len* 
aime,  Millaut.  Lefebvre,  El  wart,  PoUct,  Lecar- 
pentier,  1  >aticla,  and  others;  B:irbereau,  Seuriot, 
Blancbard,  Mme.  de  Montgoroult,  Bloc,  Musaid« 
and  George  Oadow,  were  pclvate  friends. 

His  didactic  works,  all  published  in  Paris, 
are  :  'Trait<$  de  M<$lodie,'  etc.  (410, 1814) ;  'Coura 
de  composition  musicale,'  etc.  (1818);  *  Traits  de 
haute  com[)osition  musicalo  '  (ist  part  iS?<,  2nd 
1836),  a  sequel  to  the  two  first;  and  'Art  du 
compositeur  dramatioue.'  etc.  (410,  1833). 

F^tis  has  critioiaea  hia  tbeoriea  severely,  and 
though  highly  sneeemfal  In  thdr  day,  they  are 
now  abaudoiietl,  but  nothing  can  Buqiass  tlie 
clearness  and  methud  uf  his  analysis,  and  those 
who  ute  his  works  will  always  find  much  to 
be  grakfal  for.  Owngr  pnUiabed  n  OennMi 
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timBslAtlon  of  the  '  Traits  de  hauta  oomposition  * 
{TioBiift,  i8,:^4,  4  toIb.  folio\  and  in  his  'Art 

d'improviser '  obviously  ma<Je  use  nf  }^Mclla*8 
'Art  do  varier* — 57  varialiona  on  uu  urigiual 
theme. 

Reichft  married  a  Puuian,  WM  natonliiad  in 
1839,  aadMoelved  the  Legion  of  Hoooitria  1831. 

Ha  PTMcntf'I  hin  -  If  sev  ral  times  for  election 
to  toe  Institut  beture  hui  Qumination  as  Boiel- 
dieo'a  aaeoaHor  in  1835.  He  only  enjoyed  hi^ 
Vionoura  »  short  time,  bein^j  carried  off  by  in- 
ftammation  of  the  biii<jTj,  >Ifty  38,  1836.  Ilia 
death  wm  deplored  by  the  many  Menda  whom 
his  trustworthy  and  honourable  ohaourter  had 
attached  to  him.  A  Ufe>Ulca  ^ortndt,  Mwiewhat 
»j:^>il««l  1  iM  •  >«aive  laudation,  u  contained  in  the 
'  Notice  itur  Keicha'  lPan%  8vo),  by  his 

pofril  DdaW  [O.C] 
REICHARDT,  ALFXAXnER,  a  tenor  singer, 
WM  bont  at  Fmelu,  UuEtgary,  Ajpril  17,  1835. 
He  rooalvcd  Us  t&Ay  loslractkiii  m  iuimIo  fitmi 
an  nnclp,  and  made  his  first  appearance  at  the 
age  of  iB  at  the  Leiiiberg  tiieatre  aa  Rodrigo  in 
Tfailiiii's  '  Otello.*  Hii  auoceas  there  led  Mm  to 
Vienna,  where  he  was  engaged  at  the  Court  Opera, 
and  completed  his  education  under  Gentiluomo, 
Catalani.  etc.  At  t)na  time  he  was  much  re- 
nowned for  hi«  tinging  of  tho  Lieder  of  £eethovea 
and  Sehobert,  waa.  was  in  rnqoeat  at  aU  tlw 
toirt^^ ;  Prince  Esterh;izy  made  him  his  Kammer- 
iangcr.  In  1846  he  inade  a  loum^'  through  Ber- 
lin, Han<iver,  etc..  to  I'aris,  ratuming  to  Vienna. 
In  he  made  hia  first  appearance  in  England, 
tin^pnif  at  the  Musical  Union,  May  6.  and  at 
the  Philharmonic  May  I  a,  at  many  other  con- 
oerta*  and  laatlj  before  Her  Majesty.  In  the 
following  leaion  he  letiirned  and  sang  in  Ber- 
lioz's'Romeo  and  Juliet,' :it  'Jj  new  Philh.irmonic 
Concert  of  April  14,  also  in  the  Choral  Symphony, 
Berlioz's  'Faost,'  and  tiie  *  Walpurgisnight,*  and 
ttijiived  a  very  prc.it  popularitv  b'lt'i  in  wmf«i 
and  in  more  serioua  piee«.s.  From  this  time  until 
1857  he  passed  each  sea^^on  in  England,  singing 
a*  ooneerts,  and  at  the  Royai  Opera,  Dracy  liMie, 
and  Her  Majesty's  llieatre,  where  be  filled  the 
parts  of  the  Count  in  'ThoBarberofSeville,*  Raoul 
in  'The  liogaenotii,'  Belmont  in  'The  Seraglio,' 
?loreetan  in '  Fidelio,*  Don  OtIaTio  in  *Don  Juan,' 
etc.  etc.  His  Florestan  w:*?*  n  vcrv  <;nori"--cful 
inipers'inatiutt,  and  in  i\m  part  iie  v,-m  smd  '  to  ; 
have  laid  the  foundation  of  the  popularity  whioh 
he  has  so  honourably  earned  axid  maintained  in 
Ixmdon.*  He  also  mppefoed  with  much  sueceas 
in  oratorio.  In  the  provinces  he  became  ahnont 
aa  great  a  favourite  as  in  London.  In  1857  he 
gave  Ua  first  eenoert  in  Paris,  in  theflalle  Enrd, 
and  the  following  sentenco  from  Brrlior's  report 
of  the  performance  will  givu  an  idea  of  his  style 
aad  voifM,  *  M.  Reidiardt  is  a  tenor  of  the  first 
water — sweet,  tender,  sympathetic  and  charming. 
Almost  all  his  pieces  were  redeiimnded,  and  he 
fan',;  them  again  without  ;i  si;^^!  of  latiL,'ue.'  Sliortly  ; 
aft»  this  be  settled  in  Boulogne,  where  he  is  now 
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residing.  Though  he  has  retired  from  the  active 
exercise  of  his  profession,  he  is  not  idle.  He  lias 
organiacd  a  f');ilhnrrr; (  rric  Society  at  T?rinli->gne ; 
ho  is  President  oi  ilit-  Acfideinie  Communule  de. 
Musique,  and  hia  occasional  concerts  for  the 
benefit  Ot  the  hoemtal— vliere  one  ward  is  en« 
titled  *Fondati<ia  Bdduodt*— are  not  only  very 
productive  of  funds  but  are  the  muHical  events  of 
the  town.  M.  Reichardt  is  a  composer  as  well 
as  a  sfngwr.  Several  of  hia  songs,  especially  'Thou 
art  BO  near,'  were  very  {wpular  in  tnoir  day.  [6.] 

REICUAKDT,  JoBAVN  Faixdbioh,  composer 
and  writer  on  mnsle ;  son  of  a  mnsidaa ;  Dora 

Nov.  25,  1753,  at  Konfgsbcrg',  Prn.ssia.  Prom 
childhood  he  showed  a  great  dkpot>ltion  for  muoic. 
and  suoh  intelligence  as  to  interest  influential 
persons  able  to  further  his  career.  Under  these 
auspices  he  was  educated  and  introduced  into 
gowl  society,  and  thus  formed  an  ideal  lx)th  of 
art  and  of  life  which  he  could  scarcely  have 
gained  Ind  he  lieea  brought  up  among  t!ie  i^etty 
pri vations  incident  to  his  original  position  Un- 
fortunately, the  very  gifts  which  enabled  him  to 
adopt  the.'^o  hi;,'h  aiiuB,  fostered  an  amount  of 
conceit  which  often  led  him  into  difUculties.  Hia 
education  was  more  various  than  precise:  music 
he  learned  by  practice  rather  than  by  any  real 
study.  Uis  best  instrument  was  the  violin,  on 
whidi  he  atlaiaed  ooosMeiaUa  pofletenoy,  nnder 
Veichtner,  a  pupil  of  Benda's;  but  he  was  also  a 
good  pianist.  Tlkeory  he  learned  frr>m  tlie  organist 
Richter.  On  leaving  the  university  of  Konigs- 
berg  he  started  on  a  long  tour,  ostensibly  to  see 
the  world  before  choosing  a  profession,  though  he 
had  virtually  re.nolved  on  becoming  a  uiu.sician. 
Between  1771  and  1 7 74  he  visited  B^lin,  Leipxig, 
Dresden,  Vienna,  league.  Bmnswidc,  sad  Ham- 
burg, made  the  acquaintance  of  the  chief  nota- 
bilities—musical, literary,  and  political — in  each 
place,  and  became  himself  in  some  sort  a  (^ebrity, 
after  the  publication  of  hio  in]|ire».sion8  in  a!«erie8 
of  '  contideutial  letters '  '  \  trtraute  Briefeu  eines 
aufinerksamen  Reisenden.'  in  2  parts  (1774  and 
76).  On  his  letnm  to  Konigsberg  he  went  into 
a  government  offioe^  but  hearing  of  tlie  death  of 
Agrioola  of  Berlin,  he  applied  in  pere^m  to  Frederic 
the  Great  for  the  vacant  {xist  of  Capelliuei«ter 
and  Court-oompoeer,  and  though  barely  34  ob- 
tained it  in  1776.  He  nt  nnrc  be  ni!  to  introduce 
rcformii,  both  in  the  italiaa  opera  and  the  court 
orchestra,  and  thus  excited  much  opposition  from 
those  who  were  more  oonservntive  than  himself. 
While  tbos  ooeopied  he  was  Indeiatigable  as 
a  composer,  writer,  and  conductor.  In  17 S3  he 
founded  the  'Concerts  Spirituels'  for  the  perform- 
ance  of  unknown  works,  vocal  and  instrumental, 
which  speedily  gained  a  high  reputation.  lie 
published  collectionii  ot  iiicle-knuwn  muidc,  with 
critical  ol^ervations,  edited  newqiapers,  wrote 
articles  and  critiques  in  other  pmodicals,  and 
produced  independent  works.  But  enemies,  who 
were  many,  c<juLrived  to  annoy  him  so  nmch  in 
the  exercise  of  his  dutiei^  that  in  1 785  he  obtained 
n  long  leave  <rf  abeenee,  during  which  he  visited 
London  and  Paris,  and  heard  Handel's  oratorios 
and  Gluok's  operas,  both  of  whioh  he  hMrtiiy 
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admired.  In  IkiIIi  {iluootj  he  met  with  greftt  auccen 
M  oompoaer  and  conductor,  and  was  popular  for 
his  aodUd  qualitioi ;  but  aeitiier  of  hia  two  l^Vendt 

operas  '  Tamerlan '  and  '  Pantht'e,*  coin{>oscd  for 
t)ie  Academic,  were  performed,  On  the  death  of 
I'Veckric  the  Great  (1786)  laia  •uoccMor  oonfimed 
Keicbardt  in  his  office,  and  he  produced  several 
new  operas,  but  his  position  became  more  and 
more  disagreeable.  His  vanity  was  of  a  peculiarly 
offssiive  kind,  and  hia  enemisa  fuaud  a  weapon 
Tsady  to  tliflir  hmA  in  lib  ftTowod  sympathy  with 

tho  doctrines  of  tlio  Fri.nch  Revolution.  The 
attraction  of  these  views  for  a  buuynnt,  liberal 
mind  like  Kaebardt'i.  always  in  pur#u)t  of  high 
ideal."),  .ind  cagor  fur  imvelty,  in  obviou-,  enough; 
but  tjuuli  iduttjs  are  dani;i,r<JU8  at  court,  and  after 
further  absence,  which  he  spent  in  Italy,  Ham- 
bui^g.  Partly  and  elsewhere,  he  zeccived  his  dis- 
musal  from  the  CapellmdsteriMp  in  1 794.'  Ue 
retired  to  hiij  e>t;ite.  nieljiilieii.sUin,  nt.'jr  Hallo, 
and  occupied  himself  with  literature  and  cuui- 
ponitioil,  and OOOarional  tours.  In  1796  he  iie-caino 
inspector  of  the  m\t  v,:  rkr;  rit  H:dle.  AfUT  the 
dtiatli  of  Frcilerio  \\  liiuun  11.  hv  produced  a  few 
more  operas  in  B^in,  but  made  a  greater  mark 
with  hi*  Siiiigspielen,  whtehMwof  rad  importuioe 
in  the  htstmy  of  German  open.  In  1808  he 
accepted  the  p<).st  of  rapelliueinter  at  Cassel  to 
Jerome  Bona(>arto,  refui»^  by  Beethoven,  but 
did  not  occupy  it  long,  as  in  the  same  year  we 
find  Idiii  making  a  lon'j:  visit  to  Vientia.  On  his 
return  tu  Giebichenstein  he  gathercni  round  him 
a  pleasant  and  cultivated  society,  and  there,  in 
the  midst  of  bis  fiiends>  he  died,  June  17,  1814. 

Beicbardt  hJM  been,  as  a  rule,  harshly  judged ; 
he  was  not  a  mere  musician,  but  latlier  a  com- 
btoatioo  of  musician,  littenteur,  and  man  of  the 
worUL  His  overweening  psnonnlity  led  him  into 
many  difficulties,  htjt  as  a  oonipen^ntinn  he  \v;is 
endued  with  great  iuteiligenoc,  and  with  an  ardent 
Mid  genuine  desire  for  progress  in  ervything — 
music,  literature  and  ]>o]itici).  Ah  a  composer  his 
works  show  cultivation,  tLu(i;^dit,  and  noiiesty ; 
but  have  not  lived,  be^aiise  tiiey  want  the  ne- 
cessary originality.  This  is  specially  true  of  his 
ittstrumentel  mosEe,  which  Is  entirely  forgotten. 
ITis  Vocal  nnis;c,  however,  is  more  important,  and 
a  good  deal  it  might  well  be  revived,  especially 
his  Stogipielen  and  his  Lieder.  The  former  ex- 
ercised considerable  influence  in  the  development 
of  German  opera,  and  the  latter  are  valuable, 
both  as  early  specimens  of  what  is  now  written 
by  every  cnmposar,  and  fat  their  own  individual 
merit  The  Ooethe>Lieder  in  pariicolar  thow  a 
rare  feeling  for  musical  form.  Mendelssohn  was 
no  indulgent  critic,  but  on  more  than  one  ocraHion 
be  speaks  of  KeichMrdt  with  a  warmth  which  he 
seldom  manifests  even  towards  the  greate>t  mas- 
ters. He  never  rested  until  he  hod  arranged  for 
the  performance  of  Reichardt's  Morning  Hymn, 
After  Milton,  at  the  Cologne  Festivail  of  1835 ; 

1  Th»T»i  yrtM  tfrttrrntly  iOfD*  4liM'1''«rtlnn  with  H»fp>itri1fi 
efnrl'iii  )  ft  niii,!ciao  u  well  a>  wiiti  ('"'ii  c>l  cpliii  .nt.  tor 
htmrt't  irmark  that  the  Kln«'t  band  cutittalut  (re«l  t  nduM  but 
Ifat  cfllget  wottIS  ba  iMtler  if  liw  (cntlrmen  p'k^ed  ttiyitth'  .'  r-ri  tlo  7 
|B»IM  •  ttStcllWt  Mt  the  c<.iiuluctur.  MelUiw  doe*  IMcautf  aam 
 !ti.m> 


and  his  enthusiasm  for  the  composer  and  his  wrath 
at  those  who  criticised  liini,  are  deiigbtf  ul  to  read.' 
Yean  sflerwards.  when  hie  uitnd  had  loot  the 

ardour  of  yo'itli,  and  much  experience  had  sobered 
him,  he  still  retained  his  fondness  for  this  oom- 
poaer, and  few  things  are  more  channing  than 
the  genial  appreciation  with  whicli  he  t<lls 
Reichardt's  daughter  of  the  cd'ect  which  her 
father's  songs  had  had,  even  when  placed  in 
such  ft  dangwoos  position  M  between  worin  of 
Haydn  and  Hosart,  al  tho  Bistorieal  Ooneeit 
at  the  Gewandbaus  in  Feb.  1*^47.  It  is  tho 
Mm|jl:uity,  the  naivete,  the  natititial  feeling  of 
thig  true  German  mtisic  that  he  praises,  and  tho 
applause  with  which  it  was  receiv  e<I  shows  that 
he  was  not  alone  in  his  appreciation.  Amongst 
Reichardt's  numerous  works  are  8  operas;  8 
Singipielen.  inoloding  4  to  Goethe's  ppemi^  'Jery 
und  Bitely,'  'Brwfai  and  EhBir^* '  Gbndine  rai 
Villabella'  and  'Lilla';  5  large  vocal  worku, 
including  Milton's  'Mwning  Uymn,'  trannLoed 
by  Herder,  his  most  Important  work,  in  1835  ;  a 
large  number  of  f^on::^,  ni-iny  of  wliich  fi.nve 
passed  through  acveral  e  litiuus,  and  been  pul> 
lished  in  various  collections. 

Beicbardt'a  writings  show  critical  aoomen, 
observation,  and  judgment.  Bftddea  the  letteia 
previously  meiitioiad.  he  iiuldisht  d — 'Daa  Kunst- 
magazin,'  8  numbers  in  3  voh.  (Berlin,  178a  and 
91);  '  Studien  fiir  ToukUnstler  und  Mnsik- 
freiin<!e,'  .1  critical  and  hijt  >rleal  periodical  with 
3y  examples  (1792);'  Vertraule  Briefe  ana  Paris,' 
3  ports  (1S03-3);  *  Vertraute  Briefe  auf  einer 
Keise  nach  Wien,  eto.'  (1810)  ;  fragments  of 
autobiography  in  variotu  newKpapers;  and  !n- 
numenible  articles,  crit'-pu.s,  etc.  Tiie  '  Briefe' 
are  t»pecially  interesting  from  the  copious  details 
they  give,  not  only  on  the  music,  but  on  the 
polilicK,  lit- rature,  and  .«ociety  of  tho  variotta 
places  he  viisited.  A  l«iOj;rapliy,  'J.  F.  li«jch.>rdt, 
sein  Leben  und  seine  muxikalische  Thintigkeit,* 
by  Herr  Schletterer,  Capellmeister  of  the  eathe* 
dral  of  Augsburg,  is  in  progress,  the  ictToLhaTinir 
been  published  at  Augsburg  in  1865.  [A.M.J 

REID,  General  John,  bom  towards  the 
middle  of  last  century,  fonnerly  Colonel  of  the 
S8th  Ke^imeiU.,  a  gre.it  lover  of  mus^io.  By 
his  will  made  in  i  H03  he  directed  his  trustees,  ia 
the  event  of  his  daughter  dying  without  usne,  to 
found  a  Profesaorshiji  of  Music  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Edinburgh,  *  tur  the  purpose  al.^o,  after 
completing  such  endowment  ae  hereinafter  is 
mentione<i,  of  making  additions  to  the  library  of 
the  said  Unive^^ity,  or  otherwise  promoting  the 
general  interest  and  advantage  of  the  University 
in  such . . .  manner  as  tlie  Fraicipal  and  Profea- 
env . . .  dull . . .  thmk  meet  fit  and  proper.'  In 
a  codicil,  dated  1806,  he  ndd.s — 'Alter  the  do 
cease  of  my  daughter  ...  I  have  kit  all  my 
propf  rty  ...  to  the  College  of  Edinburgh  where 
1  had  my  educ.ition  .  . .  and  as  I  leave  all  my 
music  books  tu  the  ProfetiBor  of  Music  in  that 
College,  it  is  my  wish  that  in  every  year  after  hia 
appointment  be  will  cause  a  concert  of  musio  to 
be  perfimned  on  the  13th  of  February,  Uiing  my 
■  MMNbAiaailMi  ayioaiMk 
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btrtlidaT.*  He  also  directed  that  at  thia  anniial 
'Beid  Concert  *  tome  pieces  of  Ma  own  eompo- 

f't'nn  }m  perfdrmofl  *by  a  srlect  hand.* 

When  b)-  the  death  of  General  Raid's  daughter 
in  1838  some  £70,000  becnme  available,  it  seems 
to  have  been  banded  over  to  the  University  au- 
thorities without  sufficient  attrition  to  the  itali- 
cise*!  portion  of  the  fallowing  instruction  in  tlie  , 
will :  '  that  .  . .  my  said  Trustees  . .  .  shall  and 
do,  by  9uek  {mtrwHmt  or  iiutrumeHt$  at  may  6e 
required  hy  Iht  law  oj  Scotland  make  over  the 
residue  of  my  , . .  personal  estate  to  the  Principal 
aad  Profe^on  of  thenid  Umvei>ity.'  And  as 
no  particular  sum  was  specified  for  foundation 
and  maintenance  of  the  Chair  of  Music,  con> 
gideralile  latitude  bein^'  allowed  tO  tlie  disci<;tion 
of  the  University  authorities,  the  secondary  object 
of  the  bequaet  received  hr  greater  care  and 
ttttt-ntioQ  th  in  the  pnmary  one,  and  for  yt  ars  the 
Chair  was  starv^  The  iVofassorship  was  iusti- 
tutad  bk  1839,  wbea  the  first  Professor,  Mr.  John 
Tbommn,  was  appointed.  He  lived  only  a  short 
time  after  his  election,  and  in  184a  was  succeeded 
by  Sir  Henry  Bishop,  who  re>i:j;neti  .-vfter  two  years. 

31r.  £L  £L  Pieraon  was  elected  in  1 844.  bat  be  also 
red^Md  shortly  after.  In  1845  BIr.  John  Donald- 
aon,  an  a<lv(x:atf,  ami  a  ^'ood  thoorcticaJ  musicuin, 
received  the  appojutiiieiit,  and  from  the  first  seems 
to  have  removed  to  obtain  a  more  just  and  satis- 
factory bestowal  of  the  Iwtniest.  It  would  bo 
out  of  pL'ico  to  allude  further  to  the  ttate  of  mat- 
ters existing  up  to  185;.  Suffice  it  to  aay  that  ' 
in  1851,  anUdpating  Mr.  Donaldwm's  intention 
«f  petiCianing  Parliament,  the  Edinburgh  Town 
Council,  s«  '  Palrnns  '  of  tlie  Uiiiver>ity,  raised  an 
action  against  the  Priucipil  and  Professors  for 
■tleged  mismanagement  and  misappropriation  of  1 
the  lleid  Fiinil.  A  L  -iig  litigation  followed,  and  by 
d&cxee  of  the  Court  of  iSeiwion  in  1855  the  Uni- 
versity authorities  were  ordered  to  devote  certain 
Muna  to  tbeparebaseof  a  site,  and  the  erection  of 
a  bonding  for  the  CInaa  of  maslo.  ^edaaa-rmm 
and  its  or^an  were  built  in  1 861,  and  the  Pro- 
feaaor's  salary — which  had  been  fixed  at  the  very 
leiweai  Mmi  inggested  by  the  Founder,  viz. 
^300 — as  well  as  the  -xrant  for  the  concert,  were 
slightly  railed,  and  a  sum  8«t  apart,  by  order  of 
the  Court,  for  expeoaaa  of  olMS-TVom,  awittanti^ 
iastmnents,  etc 

These  hardly  earned  ooBOMriontaremwnly  due 
to  the  detcrjiiintd  energy  of  Prof.  DonaKLon,  who 
aeems  to  have  considered  them  sutiicient  when 
oqmpared  with  what  formerly  existed.  He  at  all 
CTenti obtained  for  the  Chair  a  far  better  position 
than  that  which  it  occupied  before  the  lawsuit. 
But  the  ^sappnintments  and  mortiScatiooB  to 
which  he  was  subjected  by  rach  lon|paiid  painful 
flonflieta  nctunprobably  shortened  his  Kf^aod  he 
died  in  1865,  In  that  year  Mr.  Herbert  Oalteley 
was  elected,  who  has  held  the  appointment  up  to 
«h»  pnMDt  tune.  [H.&0.] 

REl  D  CONCERTS.  These  concerts  have  not 
reached  their  present  high  poaition  without  vicis- 
attodea  alinoat  aa  unfertonate  at  thoae  to  which 
the  Read  Profess. )rship  was  subject>'d.  Tlio  carlicHt 
conoerta  under  i^rofessora  Thomson  and  Bishop, 


oooaidering  the  then  musical  tsate  of  Scotland, 
were  not  unworthy  of  GeiMtml  Refd*s  nranifl- 

ce- t  Vp!(iuest.  The  ;£200  allowed  ■  it  nf  the 
Reiii  Fund  was  wholly  inadequate  to  the  cost  of 
a  grand  concert  400  miles  finoni  London.  The 
Senate  therefore  decided  that,  besides  this  gra&ty 
all  the  tickets  should  be  sold,  and  that  the  pro- 
I  ceeds  should  assist  ProfesHor  Thomson  in  giving 

a  fine  concert and  the  following  note  was  printed 
in  the  first  Bdd  Oonoert  Book''^  in  1841  :^'Tb« 

Professors  desire  it  to  be  undeistood  that  the 
whole  of  these  sums' — i.e.  the  grant  and  the  pro- 
ceeds— 'is  to  be  expended  on  the  concert;  and 
that  in  order  to  apply  as  large  a  fund  aa  possible 
for  the  purpose,  they  have  not  reserved  any  right 
of  entry  for  their  families  or  friends.' 

ThiM  qrstem  was  continued  by  Sir  £L  B. 
Bidiop.  and  ia  1841  ftnd  43  the  aale  of  tidceta 
enabled  him  to  give  concerts  which  won  at 
least  creditable  for  the  time  and  place. 

Upon  Professor  Donaldson's  accession,  a  plan 
was  initiated  by  him  which  proved  most  un- 
fortunate. He  alt^^red  the  system  of  admission 
by  payment  to  that  of  invitation  to  the  wholu 
audience ;  and  in  consequence  the  Reid  Concerts 
began  to  decline,  lUtd  became  an  annual  aonroo 
of  vexation  to  the  University,  public,  and  Pro- 
fessor. The  grant,  which  un<ier  legal  preHsure 
aflerwards  seems  to  have  been  raised  to  £31^ 
was  then  only  £200,  and  therefore  not  only  was 
it  impossible  to  give  an  adequate  concert  with- 
'  out  loss,  but  the  distribution  of  free  tickets 
naturally  caused  jealousiea  and  heartburnings  to 
*town  and  gown,  and  tbe  Reid  Gunoert  beOMtte 
a  byword  and  tiie  hall  in  which  it  was  held  a 
bear-garden.  Matters  seem  to  have  culm)nate<l  in 
I  1S65,  when  a  large  number  of  students,  who 
thought  that  they  had  n  right  of  «ntiy,  broke  into 
the  concert-hall. 

Such  was  the  state  of  matters  on  Prnfessor 
Oakelej's  appointment  in  186$,  Finding  it 
hn possible  alter  twenty  yenra  to  rotom  to 
orifrinal  system  of  Thomsr.n  and  Bishop,  he 
made  a  compromise,  by  giving  free  admixsions 
to  the  ProfeBsor<,  the  University  Coart,  the  stu- 
dents in  their  fourth  year  at  college,  and  a  few 
leading  mutuuiau-i  in  the  city,  and  admitting  the 
roat  of  the  audience  by  payment.  From  this  date 
n  now  om  dawned  on  the  Beid  Conoerta ;  the 
nnirenity  and  the  dty  were  aatiafied,  and  tho 
standard  of  perfomianoe  at  once  rose. 

lu  1867  a  practical  beginning  was  made,  by 
the  engagement  of  Mr.  Manns  and  a  few  of  the 
Crystal  Palace  orchestra,  will)  very  good  resulta. 

iSince  1^60  Mr.  C.  Halle  and  hit*  baud  have  been 
secured,  and  each  year  the  motto  seems  '  Excel- 
sior.' The  demand  lor  tickets  soon  became  so 
great  that  the  prenent  Professor  ctgaaiaed  two 
supplementary  ijcrfoiniances  on  the  same  scale 
as  the  '  Keid,'  and  thus,  from  concerts  which  on 
aomo  oooaaions  seem  to  have  been  a  mere  per* 
formance  of  ballads  and  oj^eratie  music  by  a 
starring  party,  the  iieid  Concert  has  grown  into 
the  'Edinbofgli  Oroheatnl.*  at  *B«d  Feotival,* 
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AD  annual  musical  gathering  on  the  completed 
and  miMi  Hlldkctory  scala  at  to  laatariala.  aeleo- 

tioD,  and  execution  —  onu  which  would  do 
honour  to  any  oily  eithtsr  of  Great  Britain  or  Ger- 
many. To  htsn  adiieved  bo  aplendid  a  reeult  in 
the  teeth  of  BO  many  difficulties  does  honour  to 
the  tact,  ability,  and  devotion  of  Sir  Herbert 
Oakeley,  and  is  ga£Bcient,  even  witliout  liia  popu- 
]«riMti(«i  of  the  ofgaii,  to  perpetnftto  hia  name 
inSooUand.  [G.] 

BEEN  AG  LE,  Josefh.  son  of  a  Gennan 
muBcub  naident  in  Eqgland.  was  bom  al 
PoftaiiKnitli.  Ha  was  ancoesaiTely  trumpeter  and 
hom-player,  vinloncdlist.,  violinist,  ami  violon- 
oellisi  again,  and  a  very  able  performer.  About 
1785  he  Tiaited  Dnblin,  where  he  roDiained  two 
years.  Returning'  to  London  he  obtained  a 
prominent  position  in  the  best  orchestras,  and 
waa  prictijial  cello  at  Salomon's  concerts  when 
directed  by  Haydn.  He  afterwards  settled  at 
Oxford.  He  composed  violin  concertos,  violon- 
cello conrertoj,  atring  quartets,  duolH  and  trios 
for  violin  and  pianonirte,  eto.,  and  was  author 
of*  A  TrMtiaa  on  tlie  Vlolaioelb.* 

His  younger  brother,  Hugh,  an  eminent  vio- 
loncellist, died  at  an  early  age  at  Lisbon,  where 
he  had  gone  tot  tlM  benefit  of  his  health. 

His  son,  Alezasder  Kobebt,  bom  at  Brighton, 
Aug.  a  I,  1799,  for  some  time  organist  of  St. 
Peter-in-tbe  Ea^t,  Oxforil,  \s;m  the  composer  of 
•everal  psalm  and  hymn  tunes.  He  retired  to 
Kidlington,  near  Oxford,  where  he  died  Aprils, 
1877.  [W.fi.H.] 

BEINE  D£  CHYPRE,  LA.  Opera  in  5  acta ; 
wonda  by  Saint-Oeoiges,  music  by  Ual^vy.  Pn^ 
duccd  at  the  Gnad  Optfi%  rarii^  JDee.  aa, 
1846.  [G.] 

RETTfB  DE  SABA,  LA.   Opera  in  4  acts ; 

words  bv  Barbier  and  Cam',  music  ]>y  Oounod. 
Produced  at  the  Ot>^ra  Feb.  a8,  1862.  It  was 
adapted  to  English  word*  tmdar  the  title  of 
*  In.no'  I  v  B.  Farnic,  and  in  this  form  waa 
produced  oh  a  concert  at  the  Crystal  Palace, 
Aug.  13,  1865.  The  beautiful  Aim  dc  ballet 
contain  some  of  Gounod's  best  musus,  tad  are  fro- 
qnently  played  at  the  same  place.  [G.] 

SEINE  TOPAZE,  LA.  Opera  eomiqne  in  3 
acts  ;  words  by  Lockroy  and  Ilattfg,  music  by 
Victor  Mass^.  Produced  at  the  Thi-atxe  Lyriijuo 
Dec.  a 7,  1856.    In  English,  as  Queen  Topaze,  at 

Her  Majesty's  Theatre,  Dec.  24,  i860.  [G.] 

BEI^iECKE,  Kabi.,  composer,  conductor,  and 
perfenner,  direotor  of  the  Gewandhaus  concerts 
ftfc  LeipMcb  the  aon  of  a  musician,  bom  June  aj, 
1837,  at  Altona,  was  from  an  early  age  trained 

by  his  father,  and  at  1 1  pcrfonntxl  in  ptibli<". 
Aa  a  youth  he  waa  a  6x8t-rato  orchestral  violin 
player.  At  18  he  made  *  eotuMrt  tour  through 

Sweden  and  Denmark,  with  especial  suocees  at 
Copenhagen.  In  1S43  he  settled  in  Leipzig, 
where  be  studied  diligently,  and  eagerly  cia- 
braoed  the  opportunities  for  cuhivation  afforded 
by  the  society  of  Mendelssohn  and  .Schumann, 
wi'b  JL  success  which  amply  phows  itself  in  hia 
musio.  In  1844  he  made  a  profeesioDAl  toor  with 


Wadelewski  to  Riga,  returning  by  Hanover  and 
Bremen.  He  waa  uready  in      pay  of  Ghrfitiaii 

VIII.  of  Df'nTr.rirk,  and  in  1846  he  ag^ain  viuted 
Copenhagen,  and  played  before  the  court.  On 
both  occasions  he  was  appointed  court-pianist. 
In  1851  he  went  with  Otto  von  Konigslow  to 
Italy  and  Paris ;  and  on  his  return  Hiller  secured 
him  for  the  profesi^jrahip  of  the  piano  and  coun- 
terpoint in  the  oonsenri^oire  o(  Cologne.  In 
1854  he  beceme  oonduotor  of  the  Coneertgeieli» 
schaft  at  Barmen,  and  in  1 859  Musikdtrector  to 
the  UniversitY  of  Breslau.  On  Julius  Kletc's  de- 
paftnre  from  Lieijiaig  to  Dreaden  in  1 860  Reineofce 
succeeded  him  as  conductor  at  the  (lewandhans, 
and  became  at  the  same  time  professor  of  com- 
position in  the  C(<nservatorium.    Between  the 

Cmn  1867  and  1873  he  made  extenaive  toonite ; 
England  he  played  at  the  Mmieal  UmoB, 
Crystal  Palace,  and  Philharmonic,  on  the  6th, 
17th,  imd  I9tb  of  April,  1869  respectively,  and 
met  wltti  great  eoooeM  both  as  a  viitnooo  and 
a  compopcr.  He  reappeared  in  this  oomitiy  ha 
iB}2  and  was  equally  well  received. 

Reinecke's  industry  in  composition  It  greet, 
his  best  work8,aB  mi^t  be  expected^  being  thoee 
for  piano  ;  hit  three  PF.  conataa  Indeed  are  ex- 
cellent comjiositions,  cirryinL,'  out  ^T<■nlIf•l~^^o!ln'8 
technique  without  indulging  the  eccentricities  of 
modem  virtuosi ;  his  pieces  for  a  PFa.  are  alao 
good;  hia  PF.  Concerto  in  F$  minor  is  a  well- 
established  favourite  both  with  musicians  and  ttie 
public.  Beside*  other  instrumental  music — qum< 
teta,  qiiarteti»ooiU}artos  for  violin  and  cello,  etc. — 
hehaa  oompoaed  an  opera  in  5  acts, '  Eiinig  Man- 
fivd,'  ami  two  in  one  act  each  '  Der  vierjiLhrigen 
Posten '  (after  K(>rucr}  and  '  £in  Abenteuer  I^ia- 
del'a' ;  incidental  mneks  to  Schiller'e  'Tell* ;  an 
oratorio,  '  Belsaznr  * ;  a  cantita  for  men's  voices, 
'  liakou  Jarl';  ov<.rtu!e«,  'JJame  Kobold,*  'Ala- 
din,'  'Friedeni^ier*;  a  mseMt^and  a  symphonies; 
and  a  large  number  of  songs  and  of  pianoforte 
pieces  in  all  styles,  including  valuable  studios  and 
educational  works,  numbering  ia  all  more  than 
160.  Uia  stvleia  refined,  hi^maatery  over  counter* 
point  and  form  ia  abaolnte,  and  he  writee  with 
peculiar  cleaniei?s  and  correctnes?.  He  has  also 
done  much  editing  for  Breitkopt's  house.  His 
petition  ai  Lelpi^  apeaki  for  his  ability  as  a 
conductor;  as  an  acoompanyist  he  is  first  rate; 
and  n.s  an  arranger  for  the  pianoforte  heia  recog- 
nised a.s  one  of  the  Siifc  of  the  dagr*  (E.G.] 
ItEINIIOLD,  Uuoo,  a  very  promifiinp  young 
Austrian  musician,  born  at  Vienna  March  3, 
1854.  began,  like  Haydn  and  Schubert,  by 
being  a  choir  boy  in  the  Impoial  Gbapel,  afler 
which,  in  1 868,  at  the  inetanee  <rf  Herbock,  he 
entered  the  Conservatoriutu,  under  the  endow- 
ment of  the  DuJ&e  of  Coburg-Gotha,  where  he  was 
put  mdsr  Bradkner,  Deaeoff,  aad  Epetein,  re> 
maine<l  till  1874,  '^"^  obtained  a  silver  medal. 
His  published  works  have  reached  op.  iS.  They 
conafst  of  pfamefbrto  music  and  songs ;  of  a  suito 
in  five  movements  for  pianoforto  and  stringa,  of 
a  prelude,  minuet  and  fugue  also  for  stringed 
orchestra,  and  of  a  strinj,'-quartet  in  A  (op.  18). 
Tb»  two  laiger  worka  were  played  at  the  Vi<aui» 
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ionic  concerts  of  Dec.  g,  i877>  ^^^^  Nov. 
17, 1878,  rwapectively.  The  composer  wm  loudly 
mUed  for  on  both  oocasioiu,  and  th«gr  Mra  praised 
by  tho  intelligent  and  impartial  Vienna  critic  of 
the  'Monthly  Musical  Record'  for  their  delicate 
character  and  alwencc  uf  undue  pretension.  Tho 
quartet  WM  reoentljr  exocat«d  bj  Uellmes- 
berger.  [G.] 

BSINHOLD,  TmmtAB,  bom  kt  Dresden  about 

1690,  was  the  reputed  nephew,  or,  as  some 
f^d,  son,  of  the  Archbishop  of  that  city.  He 
had  an  early  passion  for  iiiuaic,  and  having  met 
Handel  at  the  Archbishop's  rcsidenoo  OOHceived 
so  strong  a  liking  for  him  that  afWr  n  time  he 
quitted  hi.s  al>fidc  and  sought  out  the  ^<-.it 
Qompoaer  in  London,  who  received  him  with 
fcvnar.  In  July  1731  he  appearsd  at  Hm  Hay- 
market  Theatre  as  ft  8in[,'ir  in  'The  Orub  Street 
Opera,'  and  aftoi  wards  sanfj  at  the  King's 
Tlkeatre.  He  was  ona  of  the  original  nini^'era 
of  'The  Lord  is  a  man  of  war,'  in  Handel's 
'  Israel  in  Egypt,'  and  the  original  representative 
cf  the  foliowin,' Ldianiclers  in  Handel's  worktf  :  — 
H&rapb*  in  'Samson';  Somous  in  'Semele'; 
Oyraa  and  GolnTaa  la  'BeUhaasar*;  Ghdnas 
and  the  fkn-ond  Elder  in  'Snsanna';  Caleb  in 
'Jofthua';  Siiuon  in  'Judas  Miiccabeus';  the 
Levite  in  '  Solomon  * ;  and  Valens  in  'Theodora.' 
Ho  diod  in  Chapel  Street,  Si.ho,  in  1751. 

His  son,  Ch.vkli:3  FaEiitincK,  born  in  1737, 
raoeivi^  his  musical  education  first  in  St.  Paul's, 
an<l  afUnrarda  in  tho  Chapel  EoyaL  On  Feb.  3, 
1755,  he  made  Ma  flnt  appearanoe  on  the  stage 
at  l  )rurv  L;inc  a«  OV>er<)n  in  .T.  C.  Smith's  opcrii, 
'  The  FairieB,'  being  announced  as  '  Master  Keiu- 
hold.*  He  afterwards  became  organist  of  St. 
n<>or^-  tfip  >Tartyr.  Bloomsbury.  In  1759  he 
appeared  as  u  ba^s  niugcr  at  Marylebone  Gardens, 
where  he  continued  to  sing  for  many  aoiaani. 
He  afterwards  performed  in  £ngUsh  operas,  and 
sang  in  oratorios,  and  at  prorinoiid  f^tivals,  etc. 
He  was  esiKcially  famed  for  his  Bin^intT  of 
Handel's  song,  'U  ruddier  than  the  cherrv.' 
Ha  was  one  of  the  principal  bass  singers  at  the 
C'vmniemoration  of  Handel  in  17^4  He  rt  tiied 
in  1797.  and  died  in  Somen  Tu»u.  ^pt.  29, 
1615.  CW.H.H.] 

REINKEN,  JoHAXN  Adam,  eminent  German 
oi^ganist,  bom  at  Deventer,  in  Holland,  April 
*7,  1633,  a  pupil  of  Swdinok  at  Amsterdam, 
became  in  i'''54  organist  of  the  church  of  St. 
Catherine  at  Hamburg,  and  retained  the  post 
tfU  his  death,  Nov.  94, 173a,  at  the  age  of  99. 
He  was  a  person  of  aomo  conKideration  at  Ham- 
burg,  both  on  account  of  his  iine  pUyiug,  aad  of 
his  beneficial  influence  on  music  in  general,  but 
hia  vanity  and  jealoiuty  of  his  brother  artists  ve 
aevetdy  oomraented  on  by  his  oontemporaries. 
S«>  j,'reat  and  so  widciiipread  was  his  reputation 
that  Sebastian  Bach  frequently  walked  to  Ham- 
harg  from  Lnnebntig  (1700  to  1703),  aad  Cothen 
(1 7ao),  tT  hear  him  play.  Reinken  may  be  con- 
sidered the  beat  repruieatative  of  the  North- 
Osrman  school  of  organist*  of  the  I7tb  cen- 
Pujt  whoss  Strang  pokita  mta,  not  this  olassk) 


placidity  of  the  South-German  school,  btit  i^cat 
dexterity  of  £9ot  and  finger,  and  ingenious  com- 
binations of  the  stops.  Ills  compositions  are 
loaded  with  passages  for  display,  and  are  de- 
fective in  form,  both  in  Individual  melodies  and 
f^eneral  construction.  His  works  are  very  searce ; 
*  Hortos  Musicus,'  for  2  violins,  viola  and  bass 
(Hamburg  1 704)  is  the  only  one  printed ;  snd 
even  in  MS.  only  five  [jiecea  arc  kn  i  .v[i — 3  on 
Chorales,  i  Toccata,  and  2  Variiition8(for(Jiavier)/ 
Of  the  first  of  these,  one — on  the  chorale  *All 
WasserflUssen  Babylons' — is  specially  interest- 
ing, because  it  was  by  an  extempore  perform- 
ance on  that  chorale  at  Hambuiv  in  lyaa  that 
Bach  extorted  from  the  venerable  Beinkim  the 
words,  '  I  thought  that  this  art  was  dead,  bat 
I  see  that  it  still  lives  in  you.'  [A.  M.] 

RRIWTRAT.RR,  Karl,  Conductor  of  the 
Private  Gonoerts  at  Bremen,  bom  Oct.  13.  1833. 
in  Lulhcr'e  house  at  Erfurt,  was  early  trained  in 
music  by  G.  A.  Kitt»,  then  studied  theology  in 
Berlin,  bat  after  passing  Us  examination,  devoted 
himself  entirely  to  tinisic.  nis  first  attempts  at 
comjHJsitiou,  suuie  pealina  sung  by  the  Cathe- 
dral choir,  attracted  the  attention  of  King  Frede- 
ric William  IV.,  and  procoxed  him  a  travelling 
l.rrant.  He  visited  Paris,  Milan,  Rome,  and 
lsa]>k-8,  tiking  his.'ions  in  ein'^ini,'  from  (leraldi 
and  Bordogni.  On  his  return  in  iSftj  ha  ob« 
tained  a  post  in  tha  Oooservstoira  of  Oolegne,  and 
in  1858  became  organist  in  the  CalhedraT  of  Bre- 
men. He  had  already  composed  an  oratorio 
'  Jephta  '  (perfonned  in  London  by  Mr.  HuUah, 
April  16,  1856,  and  published  with  English 
text  by  Novellos\  and  in  1875  his  opera  '  Edda* 
was  played  with  huccc-88  at  i'remen,  Hanover, 
and  el!<f!where.  His  'Bismarck-hymn'  obtained 
the  prize  at  Bartmand,  and  he  l»s  eompossd  a 
symphony,  and  a  large  number  of  part-wngs. 
Reinthaler's  style  bears  a  oonsiderable  resem* 
bbnes  to  that  of  Mendelswhn  and  Gada.  [F.O.3 

KETSSTGER.  Karl  GoTTLraB,  son  of  Clinstian 
Gottlieb  Keisfeiger,  who  published  3  symphonies 
for  full  orchestra  in  1 790.  Bom  Jan.  31,  1798, 
at  Belzig  near  Wittouherg,  whore  his  father  was 
Cantor,  he  became  in  i  S 1 1  a  pupil  of  Schicht  at  the 
St.  Thomas  School,  Leipzig.  In  1 8 1 8  he  removed 
to  the  University  with  the  intention  of  studying 
theo1<^,  but  some  motets  eomposed  in  181 5  and 
1816  had  already  atir:icted  attention,  and  the 
(ttoocss  of  his  fine  baritone  voioe  made  him  de* 
termlae  to  devote  Umsetf  to  nwte.  In  i8»i  ha 
went  to  Vienna  and  Btndled  opera  thoroiig;hly. 
Here  also  he  composed  '  Das  Kockenweibchcn.* 
In  182a  he  sang  an  aria  of  Hsaidel's,  and  plajsd 
a  PF.  concerto  of  his  own  composition  at  a  con* 
cert  in  the  Kiirothnerthor  theatre.  Soon  after 
he  went  to  Munich,  where  he  fituiiie<l  with  iVter 
Winter,  and  composed  an  opera  'Dido,'  which 
was  performed  several  times  at  Dresden  under 
Web-  r'n  rinductorship.  At  the  joint  expense 
of  the  I'ruttsian  government  and  of  his  patron 
von  Altenstein,  a  masioiaa,  he  undertook  a  tonr 
throoi^  Holland,  France,  and  Italj,  in  ocdsr  to 
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report  on  the  condition  of  mm&c  in  those  coun- 
tries. Ou  bU  return  ho  was  oommissinned  to 
draw  up  ft  geheme  for  »  ProMtMi  naUonal  Conser- 
vatoire, but  at  the  same  time  was  oflTered  posts 
at  the  Hague  iinil  at  Dresden.  The  latter  he 
accepted,  replacing  Marschner  at  the  opera,  where 
he  laboured  lurd,  producing  both  Gormaa  and 
Italian  operas.  Bi  l8s7  he  soeeeedrf  O.  M.  vaa 
Weber  as  conductor  of  the  German  Opera  at 
Drcsdea.  Among  hia  operas,  '  Ahnenachntz,' 
«8n»ella,'*TarMidot.' '  Adele  von  Foix.'  and  '  Der 
Schiffbruch  von  Medus^a,'  had  great  success  in 
their  day,  but  the  term  *  Kapellmeistermusik ' 
eminently  describes  them,  and  they  have  almost 
enUreljr  diisappeared.  Hie  overtUM  to  the  Fel- 
■enmUhle,  a  spirited  and  not  vnintoresting  piece, 
is  occasionally  met  witli  in  concert  pn^grainmes. 
Masses  and  church  music,  a  few  Lieder,  and  par- 
tlenlarly  some  graceful  ud  «asy  trioo  for  FF. 
violin  and  cello,  made  his  name  very  popular  for 
a  period.  He  is  generally  supposed  to  liavo  lieen 
the  composer  of  the  piece  known  as '  Weber's  Last 
Waltz.'  Reissiger  died  Nov.  7, 1859,  was 
succeeded  at  Dresden  by  Julius  Rieti.  [F.G.] 

BEISSMANN,  Augdbt,  musician  and  writer 
Ml  music,  bom  Nov.  14,  1825,  at  Frankenstein, 
SQeda,  was  grounded  in  music  by  Jung,  the 
Cantor  of  his  native  town.  In  1843  he  removed 
to  Breslau,  and  there  had  instruotioo  from 
Mosswhii,  Banmgart,  Brast  Siehtcr.  LiMmr. 
and  Kohl,  iu  various  branchc;{,  indu<!in:^  piano- 
forte, oi;gan,  violin,  and  cello.  He  at  tint  pro- 
poasd  to  beoomo  a  oompoeer,  but  a  residenoe  in 
18:0-53  at  Weimar,  where  he  came  in  contact 
with  the  new  school  of  music,  changed  his  plans 
and  drove  him  to  literature.  His  first  book  was 
'From  fiach  to  Wagner'  (Berlin,  1861);  rapidly 
feOowed  by  a  historieal  work  on  the  German 
song,  '  Das  dcutsche  Lied,'  etc.  (1S61),  rewritten 
as  *  Gct»chichte  dea  Deutschen  Liedes'  (1S74). 
This  again  wa«  succeeded  by  his  Greneral  History 
of  Music — Miisikge-schichto' (3  vols,  1864, 
lieipi'.ig),  with  a  great  number  of  iuteretiting 
ezani}>le8;  and  that  by  '  Compodtionslehre '  (3 
vda.  Berlin,  18C6-70).  Hia  reoant  works  have 
been  of  a  biographical  nature,  attempts  to  show 
the  gradual  development  of  tlio  life  and  genius 
of  the  chief  musici.'ms — Schumann  (1865),  Men* 
deUsohn  (1867),  Schubert (1873),  Haydn  (1879). 
All  books  about  these  great  men  are  inter- 
esting, especially  when  written  by  practical  and 
intelligent  mosiaaiia;  and  Dr.  Beissmann's  are 
iUustmted  by  oopions  ezam^Iea  (in  Sohabert's 
ease  from  MS.  sources),  which  much  increase 
their  value.  In  1K77  ho  published  a  volufue  of 
lectures  on  the  history  of  music,  delivered  in  the 
ObDserratoriam  of  Berlin,  whsra  be  baa  resided 
since  1863.  His  chief  employment  since  1871 
has  been  the  compU  tion  of  the  'Munik  Conver- 
articBdexikon,'  in  which  he  succeeded  Mendel 
as  editor,  after  the  death  of  the  Utter.  The 
llfh  volume,  completing  the  work,  appeared  in 
1879.  and  it  will  long  rem.iin  as  tlie  most  com- 
prehensive Lexicon  of  music.  Dr.  Reissaiann 
unfortunately  thought  it  necessary  to  oppose  the 
artahHahmspt  ct  the  Bt^al  High  Sebod  Iw 


Music  at  P>erlin  in  1 875,  and  to  enfocea  his 
oppodtion  by  a  bitter  ih-unphiet,  which  howerar 
has  long  rinee  been  wrgotten.    [See  Mosik, 

KiiKTOIJfHK  TTOCHRCHPLK  Fi'R.  vol.  ii.  p.  437  6.] 
As  a  practictU  musician  Dr.  Kei^smann  has  been 
almost  as  industrious  as  he  has  been  in  literature. 
The  list  given  in  the  Lexicon  oompriMa  a  grand 
operas  and  one  oonuo  ditto:  an  oratorio;  i  dra* 
matic  scenes  for  solos,  male  chorus,  and  orcht'stra  ; 
a  concerto  and  a  suite  for  solo  violin  and  or- 
chestra; 3  sonatas  for  pianoforte  and  violin ;  and 
a  great  quantity  of  raise- llnruvnis  pieces  for  piano 
solo  and  for  the  voice — in  all  nearly  50  published 
works.  He  is  now  (iSSi)  at  Leiprig,  editing  an 
Illustrated  History  of  German  music.  [li.] 

IIEL.\T10N  is  a  general  term  implying  con- 
nection between  two  or  more  objects  of  consider* 
ation,  through  points  of  similarity  and  contrast.  In 
other  wordit,  it  is  the  position  which  such  objects 
appear  to  occupy  when  consideri  d  with  referenoa 
to  one  another.   It  is  defined  by  its  context. 

The  vdationa  ef  iadiTidual  notea  to  one  another 
may  be  described  in  various  ways.  For  inshmce. 
they  may  be  connected  by  belonging  to  or  being 
prominent  merobem  of  the  diatonic  series  of  any 
one  key,  and  contrasted  in  various  degrees  by 
the  relative  positions  they  occupy  in  that  series. 
A  further  simple  relation  is  esUibli^ihed  by  mere 
proximity,  such  as  may  be  observed  in  the 
relations  of  gmee-notes,  appoggiaturas,  turns, 
and  shakes  to  the  es-eii'i.d  ii  it.s  wliich  they 
adorn  ;  and  this  is  cariieil  so  far  that  notes  alien 
to  the  harmony  and  even  to  the  key  arc  freely 
introduced,  and  are  perfectly  intelligible  when 
in  close  connection  with  characteristic  diatonic  * 
notea.  The  relations  of  disjunct  notes  may  be 
found,  among  other  ways,  by  their  belonging  to 
a  chord  wbidi  is  easily  eaUed  to  mind :  wbenoe 
the  Kuccessive  souniling  of  the  confititm  nts  of 
familiar  combinations  is  easily  realised  as  melody; 
while  melody  whioh  la  (bunded  upon  laaobvioua 
relations  is  not  so  readily  appreiriatcd. 

The  relations  of  chords  may  be  eitlier  direct  or 
indirect.  Thus  they  may  have  several  notes  in 
common,  as  in  Ex.  i,  or  only  onc^  as  in  £x.  2, 


Kx.  1.         r.x.i.  Kt.ft. 


to  make  simple  direct  connection,  while  the  diro^ 
sity  of  their  derivations,  or  tbefar  reapeetive  de* 

grees  of  consonance  and  dissonance,  afford  an 
immediate  sense  of  contrast.  Or  they  may  be 
indirectly  oonneeted  through  an  implied  ebora  or 

note  iipnn  wliich  they  niii^ht  botli  convor.;^?  ;  as 
the  common  chord  of  D  to  that  of  (,'  through  G, 
to  which  D  is  Dominant,  while  G  in  its  turn  ia 
Dominant  to  C  (Ex.  3).  The  relation  thua  ea- 
toblished  in  sufficiently  clear  to  allow  the  major 
chord  of  (In;  Hiipertoiiic  and  its  minor  weventh 
and  major  and  minor  ninth  to  be  systematically 
afRliated  in  the  key,  though  ita  third  and  minor 
ninth  are  not  in  the  diatooio  atrial 
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A  further  illuairation  of  the  relations  of 
dioi^is  is  afforded  by  thoM  of  the  Dominant  and 
Tonic.  Tl  r:  v  arc  cnnnceterl  by  their  roots  being 
a  lifth  apuri.  wbieli  is  the  iiiinplest  interval, 
eioept  the  octave,  in  music :  but  their  other  cora- 
panente  are  entirely  diatinet,  a*  is  the  oompound 
tone  ot  the  roota,  einee  none  of  thdr  lower  and 
more  cliaracteristic  hannonics  are  coincident. 
They  thus  represent  the  strongest  contrast  in 
diatonic  series  of  a  key,  and  when  taken 
together  dcRnc  tlie  tonality  more  clearly  than  any 
other  pair  of  chords  in  its  range. 

The  reUtiou^  of  keys  are  traced  in  a  similar 
naimer ;  as,  for  inataooe,  by  the  tonio  and  perfect 
fifltli  of  one  beinf  In  the  diatonio  series  of  another, 
or  by  the  number  of  nolea  wliich  are  common  to 
both.  The  relations  of  the  keys  of  the  minor  third 
and  minor  aizCh  to  the  major  mode  (as  of  Eb  and 
Ab  with  reference  to  C)  are  rendered  intelligible 
through  the  miuor  mode ;  but  the  convene  does 
OOt  bold  good,  for  the  relations  of  keyiof  the  major 
mediant  or  submediant  to  the  nunor  mode  ^aa  of 
E  minor  and  A  minor  with  reference  to  C  minor) 
are  decidedly  remote,  and  direct  transition  to  thorn 

is  not  easy  to  follow.  In  £Act  the  modulatory 
ieadeney  of  the  minor  mode  l«  towarda  the  con- 
nections of  its  relative  mafor  rnther  tlian  to  those 
of  its  actual  mitjor,  wliik  the  outlouk  of  the 
major  mode  is  free  on  both  hides.  The  relation 
of  the  key  of  the  Dominant  to  an  original  Tonic 
ia  explicable  on  much  the  same  grounds  as  that 
of  the  chord.s  of  those  notes.    Tlie  Dominant  key 

ia  generally  held  to  be  a  very  satisfactory  oom- 
plemeiktaiy  or  eontraat  In  the  eonstnutkm  of  a 

piece  of  music  of  any  sort,  but  it  is  not  of  uni- 
Tarsal  cogency.  For  instance,  at  the  very  out- 
aat  of  any  movement  it  ia  almost  inevitable  that 
the  Dominant  harmony  should  early  and  empha- 
tically present  itself;  hence  when  a  (ra^h  section 
is  reached  it  is  sometimes  desirable  to  find  another 
contrast  to  avoid  tautology.  With  aoma  auch 
purpose  the  keya  of  the  mediant  or  rabmediant 
havu  :d  times  been  chosen,  both  of  which  afford 
int«re!iting  phase's  of  contrast  and  connection  { 
the  connection  being  mainly  the  charaeteriatlo 
major  third  of  tlie  ori),niuil  tonic,  and  the  contrnst 
being  emphaiisod  by  the  sharfjcniiig  of  the  Dom- 
inant in  the  first  case,  and  of  the  Tonio  in  the 
aaoond.  The  key  of  the  aubdominant  is  avoided 
Is  tneh  eaan  beotnae  the  eonttaat  afforded  by  it 
is  not  hufficiently  strong  to  have  fOTOO  ill  the  total 
impression  of  the  movement. 

The  relations  of  the  parte  of  any  arUstio  work 
are  in  a  similar  th-iiii'T  tliose  of  contrast  within 
limits  of  propuruuu  and  tunality.  lor  in^tauce, 
thoaa  of  the  firat  and  second  section  in  what  is 
caDad  *fint  movanaint*  or  'sonata'  form  are 
baaed  on  ^e  onntraat  of  complementary  tonal- 
ities as  part  of  the  iiiuiilcal  structure,  on  the  one 
hand ;  and  on  contrast  of  character  and  style  in 
the  idea  on  the  other;  which  between  lh«n 
establish  the  balance  of  pro[>ortinn.  The  rela- 
tion of  the  second  main  divi^ua — the  '  working- 
out'  section — to  the  first  part  of  the  movement  is 
that  of  greater  complexity  and  freedom  in  con- 
tnat  to  r^ularity  and  de&niteneia  of  muaical 


I  structure,  and  fanciful  di.^usHiou  of  characteristic 
portions  c  l  ^  1  l  main  Hubjects  in  contrast  to  formid 
exposition  of  complete  idejM;  and  the  final  Pvtion 
completes  the  cycle  by  rutuxuiu^  to  regularity  m 
the  recapitulation. 

The  relatione  of  the  varioua  movementa  of  a 
large  work  to  me  another  are  of  rimflar  naimv. 
The  earliest  ma-ter^  who  wrote  Suites  and  Sonata 
di  Camera  or  di  Chiv^a  had  but  a  rudimentary 
and  nndeveloped  sense  of  the  relative  eontraata 
of  keys;  consequently  they  contented  tlicmselves 
with  connecting  the  movemenut  by  putting  them 
all  in  the  same  key,  and  obtained  their  oontlMta 
by  alteraatiiig  quick  and  slow  iBOf<enenta  ot 
danoea.  and  by  varying  the  degrees  of  their  setl- 
ou8ne.s8orliveIineaa:  but  the  main  outlines  of  the 
distribution  of  contracts  are  in  these  reepecta 
cmrionaly  similar  to  the  order  adopted  in  the 
avfcra<^o  UKwlern  Sonata  or  Symphony.  Thus  they 
placed  an  aU<3gro  of  a  serious  or  fioUd  character 
at  or  near  the  b^inning  of  the  work,  aa  typified 
by  the  AUemande ;  the  slow  or  s«ilemn  movement 
enme  in  the  middle,  as  typified  by  the  Sambande ; 
and  the  conclusion  wna  a  liLrht  and  gay  quick 

.  movement.aa  typified  by  the  Gigae.  And  further. 

I  the  maimer  in  whieh  a  Oourante  nanally  fidlowed 
the  Alleniande,  and  a  (javotte  or  Bourree  or 
I'a^epied,  or  sumo  such  dance,  preceded  the  final 
Gigue,  has  its  counterpart  in  the  Minuet  09 
Scherso  of  a  modern  work,  which  occupies  an 
analogous  position  with  respect  either  to  the  slow 
or  last  movement.  In  modern  wi  trks  the  force  of 
additional  oootraat  is  obUuned  by  putting  central 
movanwnta  la  diflbreat  bat  allied  keya  to  that  of 
the  first  and  l.nst  movements;  the  slow  movement 
most  frequently  being  in  the  key  of  the  Sub- 
dominant.  At  the  aune  time  additir>nal  bonda 
of  connection  are  sometimes  obtained,  both  by 
makinsr  the  movements  pass  without  complete 
break  from  one  to  another,  and  in  some  casea 
(illustrated  by  Beethoven  and  8chamann  eipeoi- 
ally)  by  using  the  same  diaractariatie  featnree  or 
figures  in  dirterout  movementa. 

The  more  subtle  relations  of  proportion,  both 
in  the  matter  of  the  actual  Icip.^'^th  of  the  various 
movements  and  the'r  several  sections,  and  in  the 
breadth  uf  tlieir  style;  in  the  coni,Tuity  of  their 
forms  of  expression  and  of  the  quality  of  the 
ouotions  they  appeal  to ;  in  tiie  distribution  of 
the  qnalitiea  of  tone,  and  even  of  the  groups  of 

harmony  and  rliythiii,  are  nil  of  eqiiiil  import- 
ance, though  less  easy  either  to  appreciate  or  to 
effect,  aa  tbey  demand  h^ber  d^iraea  of  artistio 
power  and  perception;  and  the  proper  adjust- 
ment of  such  relations  aro  as  vital  to  operas, 
oratorios,  cantatas,  and  all  otiier  forms  of  TOeal 
musio^  aa  to  the  purely  instrumental  forma. 

The  aame  order  or  relationa  appear*  in  all 
parts  of  the  art ;  for  instance,  tlie  alternation  of 
discord  and  conoord  is  the  same  relation,  implying 
eontraat  and  eonneetion.  analegnns  to  tha  madoa 
between  Buspense  or  e.xptciitt-ep,  nnd  its  relief; 
and  to  Kpeak  genoially,  iho  art  of  the  composer 
is  in  a  «tnse  the  discovery  and  expotttion  of 
intelligible  relations  in  the  mutifarions  material 
at  his  oommand,  and  a  complete  explanation  of 
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the  word  would  amount  to  m  complete  theory  of 
marie.  LaH.H.P.] 

RELFE,  JonN— whose  father,  Lopton  Relfe 
(died.  Oct.  1805),  was  for  fifty  jrears  orgnnist  of 
Greenwich  Ho«pital — was  bom  about  1 766.  He 
received  his  tint  ituitructiun  fnini  his  father,  and 
aft  eighteen  wm  articled  to  Keeble,  oigMiitt  of 
8k.  UeoTfire'i,  Hanover  Square.  Abont  iSto  he 
was  appointed  one  of  the  King's  liatid  of  music. 
He  had  much  rt'imtAtiun  as  a  teacher  of  the 
pianofnrte,  and  composed  some  lonatas,  a  popu- 
lar ballad.  'Mary's  Dream,*  and  other  pieces. 
In  1798  he  published  'The  Principles  of  Har- 
mony, in  which  nearly  the  whole  theoretical 
plan  of  Logier,  ao  Car  ai  it  waa  connected  with 
offering  elementery  Instraetion  (hfODgfh  the 
medium  of  exercises,  was  anticipated.  He  was 
also  author  of  '  Itemarks  on  the  Present  State 
of  Mubical  lattroetion,'  1819,  and  'Lnddus 
Ordo,'  an  attempt  to  divest  thorough-bass  and 
composition  of  their  intricacies,  1819.  Uo  died 
•boat  1837.  CW.H.H.] 

RELL.STAB.  Two  remarkable  people,  father 
and  son.  The  father,  Jouamh  Kahl  Fbimducb, 
WM  one  of  ihoae  active  intelleete  who  are  m 
inflvenlial  in  thHr  locality ;  ho  was  hi^m  in  P>crlin 
Feb.  if,  1759.  His  lather,  a  printer,  wished  him 
to  succeed  to  the  boaineai,  but  from  boylj<MKl  his 
whole  thoughts  were  deTOted  to  music.  He  was 
on  the  point  of  starting  for  Hamburg  to  complete 
his  studies  with  Emmanuel  Bach  when  the  death 
of  hia  father  foroed  bim  to  take  np  tiie  bunneai. 
He  then  added  a  mniie  printiiiff  and  poMfahlag 
branch  ;  was  the  first  to  establish  a  musical  lend- 
ing library  (1783);  founded  a  Concert-Society, 
on  the  model  of  Hiller's  at  Leipsig,  and  called  it 
'  Cono  rtfl  for  connoisseurs  and  amateurs,'  an  un- 
usually distinctive  title  for  those  days.  Tlie  first 
concert  took  place  April  16,  i7S7,at  theEnglische 
HaWi  and  in  ooQcse  of  time  the  following  works 
were  performed  :—8aIl«ri'i  'Armida,'  Schulx's 
•Athalia,'  Naumann's  'Cora,'  Ha^st-'s  'Conver- 
done  di  San  Agostino,'  Bach's  'Magnifiait,'  and 
Gluck's  'Alceste,'  which  was  tfraa  first  intrmhiced 
to  Berlin.  The  Society  at  last  merped  in  the  Sing- 
akademie.  He  wrote  munical  critiques  for  the 
Berlin  paper,  signed  with  his  initials;  and  had 
flonoerta  every  oUier  Sunday  duriaig  the  winter  at 
lift  own  house,  at  whfeh  sneh  worn  as  Haydn's 
'Seasons'  were  pcrfunncd ;  but  tlifso  im ding's 
were  stopped  by  the  entrv  of  the  French  in  iboO, 
wImb  ba  flraqnently  bad  30  ONn,  and  a  doien 
hmea  anart-n  d  <>n  him  :  ]n'<t  not  only  his  music 
bnt  aU  nia  capital,  aud  hod  to  close  his  printing- 
pven.  In  time^  herawimad  his  concerts ;  in  1 809 

Kve  lectures  on  hannony;  in  181 1  travelled  to 
dy,  and  his  letters  in  Vogs's  newspaper  first 
drew  attention  to  Fr&ulein  MiMor,  and  thus 
brought  about  her  invitation  to  Berlin.  l>^ot  long 
after  Mi  retom  ha  wai  ttrodic  wlfth  apoplexy  while 
walkiiiu'  at  Charlottenburg,  Aug.  19,  1813,  and 
found  dead  on  the  road  some  hours  afterwards. 
As  a  composer  he  left  3  cantataa,  •  *Paaiion,' 
a  Te  Deum,  and  a  Mass.  Also  an  opera ;  sonps 
loo  numerous  to  specify ;  vocal  scores  of  Qraun's 


'  Tod  Jesn/  and  Gluck's  *  Iphigenie ' ;  a  German 
libretto  of  01n^*B  *Orpbte '  apfiarently  from  Ua 

own  pen.  Of  instrumental  music  he  puUished — 
marches  for  PF.,  symphonies  and  overtures;  a 
series  of  pieces  with  characteristic  titles,  'Ob* 
Btinacj;  'SsBsibiliiy;  etc;  short  pieoeo  fiw 
PF..  violin  and  basa.  ete.  Also  A  •Traaftiae 
on  Declamation';  'A  Trav<l!tr's  >  >V»servaiioM  OB 
church-muaic,  ooocerts,  operas,  and  chamber-maaio 
at  the  FalaeaiaBsriin*  (1789);  and 'A  guide  to 
Bach's  system  of  fingering  for  the  u»<^  of  pianist  * 
(1790).  These  works,  for  the  most  part  biblio- 
graphical curiosities,  are  very  instructive. 

Kellstab  had  three  daughters,  of  wht>m  Cabo- 
LINX,  bom  April  18,  1793  or  94,  was  a  siuj^er,  dis- 
tinguishes! for  her  extraordinary  compass.  His  son, 

U£iNRicH  Fbieokich  Luowio,  bom  April  13, 
1799,  in  Berlin,  though  delkato  in  baalth*  and 
df^tiinxi  for  practical  innsic,  was  coni[)elled  by 
the  times  to  join  the  army,  wLere  he  became 
ensign  and  Uantaiiant.  In  1816.  after  the  peace, 
he  took  lemma  on  the  piano  from  Ludwig 
Berger,  and  ia  1819  and  30  studied  theory  wiu 
Bernhard  KIoIb.  At  the  same  time  he  taught 
mathematiot  aad  history  in  the  firigadeachula 
till  i8ai.  when  be  retued  from  the  army  to 
devote  him.<?rlf  to  literature.  He  also  ctjinjinsed 
much  part  music  for  the  'jtimrere  Litdertaftr 
which  he  founded  in  ooojunction  with  G.  Rei- 
chardt  in  18 19,  wrote  a  libretto,  'Dido/  for  B. 
Klein,  and  contributed  to  Marx's  '^lusikzeitung.' 
A  paniplilft  on  Madimie  S^■nt.•lg  pnwured  him  3 
months'  impriaooment  in  1835,  on  account  of  ita 
■atlrioal  alltialoDa  to  a  weU-known  diplomatist 
In  l8a6  he  joined  the  staff  of  Voss's  newspaper, 
and  in  a  short  time  compIct4:;ly  led  the  public 
ofiiidaa  an  iMaie  in  Berlin.  His6rst  artieiawaa 
a  repoartona  performance  of  Euryanthe.' Oct.  31, 
1820,  followed  on  Nov.  13  by  another  on  u  soin'e 
at  the  Jagor  Hall,  at  which  Mendelssohn  played 
Beethoven's  9th  Symphony  on  tha  piaao^  and 
thoa  faitrodaoad  that  gi|;;antio  woA  to  BerUn. 
Twenty-two  years  later  Rellstab  wrote : — 

Th*t  »T«ningr  mad*  nn  indelible  ImprMHilon  OB  my 
mind,  and  the  r«>oulU-cti>iii  of  it  i"  u«  fn-sii  an  of  an  evt  ix 
of  j'ostorilay  n:iv  <>f  >|iiv.  l  iii-.  nio-t  ik  coiiipHkI'M 
rnuricinna  of  It.  rlin,  in.  Ituhnir  Jt,  ry'T  ami  Klein,  wi  ro 
proaent.  The  wondortni,  aliuovt  nwe-liisinnng  rk. 
e&actad  tiie  hmififf  due  to  it,  but  tha  atteutiun  of  all 
present  was  rlvattad  upon  the  young  artiat  dealing  with 
nntniatakeable  mssterj  with  that  nightx  soore,  as  I 
related  at  the  time,  thou((h  in  far  too  measared  terms, 
my  jM'n  l>«ing  then  unprartlixsl.  Hi*  eager  Klancfl  took 
in  \hf  whole  of  cacli  t>ago,  hi!>  >'ar  'penetrated  like  a 
gimlet '  ito  use  an  exprsaaiuo  of  Zelter'a)  into  tbs  rvj 
eMcasa  Off  dis  mosle,  his  r 


Two  years  later  he  wn^te  a  cantata  for  Hum- 
boldt's congress  of  physicists,  which  Mendelssohn 
set  to  musia 

itellstab  was  a  wann  aopporter  of  cltswcal 
music,  and  strongly  condemned  all  nndne  at- 
tempts at  effect.  lie  qnarrellfd  with  8jiontini 
over  his  'Agnes  von  Hohenstauffen*  {lierlin 
'MoiikaliselM  Zdtang'  far  1817.  Noa.  23,  24. 
26,  and  J9\  and  the  controversy  was  maintained 
with  much  bitterness  until  Spontini  left  Berlin, 
when  Rellstab,  in  his  pamphlet  *  Uel>er  mein 
Verh:iltni-g  als  Kritiker  zii  Herm  Spontini/ 
acknowledged  that  he  had  gone  too  far. 
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Rell.s tab's  noveli  and  etsnya  are  to  be  fount! 
Cor  tLti  must  part  in  his  '  Geaammelte  Schriflea ' 
14  vols.  (Leipzig,  Brockhaua).  A  musical  peri- 
odkal, '  Iris  im  Beiche  der  Tonknaat,*  fomided  by 
Urn  in  1 850,  sorvived  till  1 841.  Hii  moolleotfoBi 
of  Borcer,  Schr<.Kcltr-Devrient,  Mtinlelsttohii, 
Klein,  Dehn,  aud  E4«thoven  (wiiom  lie  vittited 
in  March  1825)  will  be  found  in  'Aus  meinem 
L<eben'(3v  1^  I'  tHii,  1 86l).  He  wa*»  thoroughly 
edeciio  in  hu-  for  music,  aud,  though  nut  au 
aneonditiopal  Mupporter,  was  no  o]);)onent  of  the 
■udom  aohool  of  Liaxt  and  Wagner,  He  died 
dsnn^  the  nigbt  oTNov.  27, 1 860.  (.F.G.] 

R£M£NYI,  Eduaro,  a  famous  Tiolinist,  was 
bom  in  1830  at  Hewea  (according  to  another 
account  at  Miskolcl  in  Hungary,  and  received 
his  musical  education  at  the  Vienna  Conservatoire 
dozing  the  )-ean  1842-1845,  where  hi*  lOMter 
on  violia  wm  Jowph  Btthm,  the  aane  wlio 
Iii-trncted  Joachim.  In  1848  he  triok  an  active 
part  in  the  insurrection,  aud  became  adjutant  to 
the  famous  ganenl  CMigsy,  under  whom  he  took 
prirt  in  the  campaign  against  Auntria.  After 
iLti  revolution  hod  been  crushed  he  hod  to  fly  his 
sountry,  and  went  to  America,  wlu  ri-  he  resumed 
kis  oareer  at  a  virtooao.  lu  185^  h«  went  to 
lisit  in  Weimar,  who  at  owM  neogiAmA  hie 
;,'fiu'u8  and  iHcaino  his  artistic  guide  and  friond. 
In  the  fuUowing  year  he  came  to  London  and 
was  appointed  solo  violiniit  to  tho  Queen.  In 
i860  hi;  olitaiiied  his  amnesty  anci  rotnrned  to 
Hungary,  where  somo  time  afterwards  he  received 
from  the  Emperor  of  Austria  a  similar  distinction 
to  thatgnntedbiminEDglaiid.  After  hiaratum 
home  he  aeenu  to  haw  retired  for  a  time  from 
]  il  lie  life,  living  chiefly  on  an  estate  he  owned  in 
Hungary.  In  1865  he  appeared  for  the  first  time 
in  Faria,  where  he  created  a  perfect  furore  in  the 
salons  of  the  aristocracy.  Repeated  artistic  tours 
inGennauy,  Holland,  and  Belgium  further  tended 
tospread  hiti  fame.  In  1875  he  settled  temporarily 
in  Paris,  and  in  the  summer  of  1877  came  to 
London,  where  also  he  produced  a  sensational 
etfect  in  private  circles.  The  season  bcini;  far 
advanced  he  appeari^l  in  public  only  ouoo,  at  M  r. 
HapleKni*8  benefit  ooneert  at  tiie  Cryalal  Pahice, 
where  he  pbiyed  a  fantasia  on  theme?)  from  the 
'Huguenots.'  In  the  autumn  of  1878  he  again 
minted  London*  and  plajed  at  the  Promenade 
Conrerta.  He  was  on  nis  way  to  America,  where 
he  has  been  giving  concerts  for  the  last  three 

J ears  and  still  resides  (1881).  As  an  artist 
[.  Bem^ji  comUoei  p^iiMt  maateiy  over  the 
teduneal  dUBealtiea  of  h!t  imrtrnment  witii  a 
stronj^ly  pronounced  |-x«.'tir  in  Uviduality.  His 
■oulis  in  his  pitying,  aod  hi«>  impulse  carries  him 
nw»7  with  it  aa  he  w^ms  to  his  task,  the  impres- 
sion jir'-'hiced  on  tho  audionco  bcini;  accordingly 
in  an  asotuding  Bcalo.  ILa  never  lirea,  and  one 
never  tires  of  him.  The  stormier  piei  us  of 
Chooin  tnuufened  by  him  from  the  piano  to  the 
fiblfn  are  ^ven  by  KMoioyl  with  oreipowerini^ 
effect.  P>ut  tenderer  accents  are  not  wanting  ; 
the  nocturnes  <>f  ChopiQ  and  Field,  arranged  in 
the  Hune  way.  he  gives  with  the  suaveat  dieami- 
mtm  inlemipted  at  intervaia  only  bgr  aoQenta  of 


paiiisinn.  Another  important  feature  in  Rem^nyi's 
playing  ia  tho  national  element.  He  stmn$?ly 
maintains  against  Liszt  the  genuineness  of  Hun- 
garian muaio^  and  hn«  shown  himself  thoroughly 
unbned  with  fliat  spirit  by  writing  several  'Htm- 
garian  melodies,"  which  have  been  mistaken  for 
popular  tun(^  and  adopted  as  such  by  other  com- 
posers. The  same  half-Eastern  ^irit  b  ob- 
Bnrvable  in  tlie  stronc'  rhythmical  accentuation  of 
Remeuyi'a  style,  to  ran-ly  attained  by  artists  of 
Teutonic  ori^n.  For  th^  and  other  reasons  the 
arraQgwnenta  of  Ghofnn'i  masnrkaa  and  fiffiilar 
pieces  are  more  oongenial  to  him  tiian  the 
chissical  works  of  Beethoven.  Schumann.  Mc-n- 
dels^hn,  which,  as  a  matter  of  course,  are  in  lue 
repertoire.  Altogether  his  genius  will  be  most 
appre<^"iatod  in  a  drawing-room,  where  hi"*  marked 
iodividuality  in  felt  more  imiiiediatuly  tlxan 
in  a  large  concert-hall.  Rem^nyi's  fisme  is  ao< 
oordingly  of  a  somewhat  peculiar  kind.  It  re- 
sembles that  of  our  non-exhibiting  painters. 
Mimt  Englirth  amaU>ur»  have  he;»rd  hi.s  name 
and  know  that  he  ranks  amongst  the  leading 
aitiets  of  the  day,  bat  t&w  can  voneh  for  the 
general  impression  by  their  personal  cx|iericnce. 
Moreover,  Kemenyi  is  of  too  migratory  a  nature 
to  follow  up  his  suocees  in  any  given  plaoe.  He 
is  the  wandering  musician  par  excetlene';  and  at 
intervals,  when  the  whim  takes  him,  will  disap- 
pear from  public  view  altogether.  But  altliough 
somewhat  of  the  nature  of  a  oomet^  he  is  un- 
doubtedly ft  star  of  the  first  magnitude  in  hie 
own  pfihore.  TItim 'nyi's  compositions  are  of  no 
importance,  bning  mostly  con  lined  to  arrange- 
ments for  his  instrument  and  other  pieosawrittn 
for  his  own  immediate  use. 

REMPLISSAGE,  '  filling  up.*  A  tem  some* 
times  met  with  in  musical  criticism,  which  means 
what  is  colkMjuially  called '  padding,'  or  [la^sagea— 
generally  of  a  florid  and  modulatory  character— 
put  by  oompoeen  of  inferior  degrae  into  tiielr 
compositions,  whether  from  bant  iinees  of  ideas, 
or  from  want  of  skill  in  using  those  they  have, 
whereby  the  bulk  of  the  WOK  ia  increased,  but 
not  its  interest  or  value.  [J.A.F.M.] 

RENDANO,  Alfonso,  bom  April  5, 1893.  at 
Carolei,  near  Coeenia,  studied  first  at  tlie  Oon- 

scr%atorio  at  Naples,  then  with  Tha!l"Kirg,  and 
lastly  at  the  lAipzig  Conservatoriuin.  He  played 
at  the  Gtiwandhaus  with  marked  success  on  Feb. 
8,  1873.  llotlieti  vioitod  Paris  and  Ijondon.  per- 
formed at  tho  Mu.-jical  Union  (April  30,  iS"^!),  the 
Philharmonic  (March  9,  73),  the  Crystal  Palnce, 
and  other  «oiwert%  and  much  in  society ;  and 
after  a  lengthened  etay  returned  to  TtaJy.  He 
was  a  graceful  and  refined  phiyer.  with  a  (ielicate 
touch,  a  great  command  over  tho  mechanism  of 
the  piano,  and  a  pleasing  melancholy  in  bis  ex- 
pre-s-iMn.  His  playing  of  Bacli  was  especially 
good.  He  has  published  souie  piano  pieces  of  no 
importaaoe.  iG.] 

RE  r.\?;TORK,  TL.    A  dramatic  cantata 
Metastasio's  words  (with  c<improii«ionii),  com- 
posed by  Mozart  at  Salzbury  in  1 775,  in  honour 
of  the  Axuhduice  MaKimilian.  fiist  performed 
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April  23,  1775.  It  oontaiofl  an  overture  and 
14  nambeni.  The  Mtogfrmph  i«  in  the  Royal 
Library  at  Berlin,  and  tlie  work  in  p'lblihhed  in 
Breitkopf'tt  comple'e  ediliun  a»  Scrii  h  V.  No.  10. 

Aminta's  air,  '  L'am-  r6,'  wan  at  one  time  a 
iavour  te  with  Madame  Liud  (joldschniidt.  [G.] 

REPEAT.  Rt-IPfiTIZIONE,  R£PLICA(G«r. 
Wiederholung ;  Fr.  JUpitUUm,  which  also  ommii 

'  n-liearsal ").  In  the  go-oalh  d  sonata  forni,tll8W 
are  certain  sectiooa  which  are  repeated,  and 
are  either  written  oat  in  full  twice  over,  or  are 

written  only  onco,  with  the  ilgn  at  the 

end,  which  shows  that  the  iiiKsi  -  is  to  l>e  repcate*.! 
either  from  the  beginnincor  from  the  previous 
oocuneuce  of  the  rign.  The  aeetioDa  whldi,  ao- 
OOffdint,'  to  the  strict  rule,  are  reptatel,  are  —  the 
6iai  tectiuu  of  the  tirst  movement,  both  secliunfi 
of  the  minuet  or  scherzo  at  their  first  appear- 
ano^  and  both  sections  of  the  trio,  after  which 
the minaet  or  acherzo  is  ^<me  once  straight  through 
without  rejteat'*.  Tlie  hi>.t  h;ilf  of  the  first  move- 
ment, and  the  lint,  or  even  both,  of  the  aeotioae 
in  the  hMt  tDovemettt,  may  be  repeated ;  aee  Ibr 

instance  Beethoven's  Sonatas  Op.  J.  No.  2;  Op.  10, 
No.  3  ;  Op.  78;  Schulxjrt's  Symphony  N0.9.  Also, 
where  tliere  is  an  air  and  variations,  both  »ections 
of  the  air  and  of  all  the  variations,  diould,  strictly 
qiealcing,  be  repeated.  Although  it  is  a  regidar 
custom  not  to  play  the  minuet  or  scherzo,  aft'  i  tlie 
trio,  with  repeats,  Beethoven  thinks  fit  to  draw 
attention  to  the  ihot  that  it  ii  to  he  played  straigh  t 
throu^'h.  liy  [uitting  after  the  trio  the  wortls  'Da 
Capo  bLiiza  repetizioue,'  or  '  tst-nza  replica,'  in  one 
or  two  instancea,  as  in  Op.  10,  No.  3,  where  more- 
over the  trio  is  not  divided  into  two  sectiona,  and 
is  not  repeated;  in  Op.  27,  No.  2,  where  the 
Alleg^rctto  is  marked  '  La  prima  parte  scnza  re- 
petisione '  (the  iiriit  part  without  repeat).  In  his 
4th  and  7th  Sympboniee  he  hae  ^vm  Hm  trio 
iwioe  over  eaoh  time  with  fullrqieati.  [J.AJPJI] 

REPETITION  (PlAVOFORTK).  Tlie  rapid 
reiteration  of  a  note  is  called  repetition ;  a 
special  touch  of  the  player  fikdlitated  by  me- 
chanical contrivances  in  the  pianoforte  action ; 
the  earliest  and  most  important  of  these  having 
been  the  invention  of  Skuahti  AN  Ehaiid.  [See  the 
diagram  and  desoriptioa  of  Erard's  action  under 
PlAVOroBT%  ToL  d.  p.  733.]  By  sudi  a  con- 
trivance the  hammer,  after  the  delivery  of  a  Mow, 
remains  poised,  or  slightly  rises  again,  so  as  to  aliuw 
the  hopper  to  fall  back  and  be  ready  to  give  a 
■eoond  impulse  to  the  hammer  before  the  key  has 
nearly  recovered  its  position  of  rest.  The  parti- 
cular a' 1  vantages  of  repctitionto  grand  pianos  have 
been  widely  acknowledged  by  pianoforte  makers, 
and  mueh  ingenuity  has  been  spent  in  biventing 
or  pcrft  i  t'll L,'  i(  |  ctition  actions  for  them:  in  up- 
right pianos  however  tlie  principle  has  been  rarely 
employed,  although  its  influence  has  been  felt 
and  shown  by  c^re  in  tlif  ]M»ition  of  the  "check  ' 
in  all  check  action  instruiututs.  The  French  Imve 
named  the  mechanical  power  to  rapidly  repeat  a 
note,  '  double  <cba|ipenient ' ;  the  drawbacks  to 
double  esoapemcBt -which  the  repetition  really 


is— are  found  in  increased  complexity  of  me- 
chanism and  liability  to  deningement.  Tlieee 
iii.-ty  )>e  overrated,  l<iit  tlit  re  always  remaiaa  tllO 
drawliack  of  loss  of  tone  in  repeateil  notee;  the 
repetition  blow  being  given  fmm  a  small  depth 
of  touch  compared  with  the  normal  dutti^  ia 
not  so  elastie  and  eaanot  be  ddiverea  iHdi 
so  full  A  forte,  or  with  a  piano  or  pianiMimo  of 
e(]ually  telling  vibration.  Hence,  in  spite  of  the 
great  vogue  given  to  repetiUon  effects  by  Hen 
and  Thalberg,  other  eminent  players  have  die* 
regarded  them,  or  have  even  been  opposed  to 
repetition  touches,  as  Chopin  wa<<  and  Dr.  Hana 
von  Billow  is  see  p.  7,  §  10  of  his  commentary 
on  selected  studies  by  Chopin  (Aibl,  Munidh, 
l8So\  where  he  designates  doaUs  asoapaOMttt 
as  a  '  deplorable  innovation.* 

A  fine  example  of  the  best  nsa  of  imttillom 
is  in  Ihalbezg's  A  minor  Stttdiy,  op.  45»i— 


where  the  player,  using  the  first  two  fingers 
and  thumb  in  rapid  sueesssion  on  each  note, 
IinHliices  by  them  triplets  aim  »t  the  effect  of 
u  KUfitained  melody  with  a  treuiolo.  It  is  this 
effect,  produced  by  mechanical  aoaw  onfy,  thai 
is  heaid  in  Sigoor  Caldera's  MELonjoro  as  made 
by  Hers  in  Paris,  and  Kirkman  in  London. 
Repetition  i»  however  an  old  device  with  stringe<l 
instruments,  having  been,  according  to  Bunting, 
a  practice  with  the  Irish  harpers,  as  we  know 
it  was  with  the  cortinion  diikiiner.  the  IlaUan 
mandoline  and  the  SpanL-^h  l>andurria. 

A  remarkable  instance  may  be  quoted  of  the 
effective  use  of  repetition  in  the  Fugato  (piano 
solo)  from  Liast  s  '  Todtcntauz'  ^Danse  Macabre) 


yivtue. 
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But  tlipre  neeA  he  n'^  ilifficultv  in  pUvinp  this 
on  a  well-regulated  and  checked  aingle  escape- 
mmt.   With  »  doable  escapement  the  nicety  of 
aheckhig^  is  not  bo  much  required.  [A.J.H.] 
REPRISE,  repetition ;  a  term  which  ie  ooca- 
rfcAidly  applied  to  any  repetition  in  iinirie»  but  ia 
most  conveniently  conBned  to  the  recurrence  of 
the  tiirt  subject  of  a  movement  after  the  conclu- 
■{OD  of  tbfi  woAing  out  or  Durchfahtmng.  In 
that  spnse  it  is  used  in  this  work.  [G.] 
KEQUIEM  (Lat.  Mum  pro  Dtfunctis;  Itxvl. 
MeMta  per  i  Defonti;   Fr.  il/#«e  rf«  MorU; 
Germ.  To<lt<'nm<:>i»t).  A  solsma  M»(8._Bniig,  M- 
nuallv.  in  Coiuiuemoration  of  the  FWthfttl  De- 
pWtW^  on  All  Soula"  Day  (Nov.  2);  and,  with 
m  lev  genenl  intention,  at  Funend  iServices, 
on  the  annlvenuiee  of  tbe  deouM  of  pvrticular 
pcraou't,  and  on  such  other  occaaions  as  may  be 
dictated  by  feelings  of  publio  reupect,  or  iudi 
^ttal  piety.  ^   ^  ^ 

The  Requiem  takes  its  name*  from  the  fint 
word  of  tlw  lutruit, — 'Requiem  letemam  donfc 
eilf  Domine.'  When  set  to  Music,  it  naturally 
arranges  itself  in  nine  principal  sections :  ( 1)  The 
-     •       ternem';  (3)the'Kyrio  ; 
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Intruit — •  Requiem  «temam  _  , 
(3)  the  r.r.idiuil  and  Tract—'  rcqniem  mter 
nam.'  and '  A  bsol ve,  Domine ' ;  (4)  The  Sequtuce 
cr  rroea   'Dies  irw*;  (s)  The  Offertorium— 
•Domine  Jesn  Chri.-ti';  '6)  the  'Sanctus';  (7)  the 
•Benedictua' ;  ^8)  tlie  '  Agnus  Dei' ;  and  (9)  the 
Communio— '  Lux  ajtcma.*    To  these  are  some- 
times added  ( 10)  the  Responsorium, '  Libera  me, 
which,  though  not  an  integral  portion  of  the 
Mass,  immediaulv  follows  it.  on  all  solemn  oc- 
CMiom;  aad  (ii)  the  Lectio— '  Tsadet  animam 
meMD.'  of  whiofa  we  poaNM  at  leart  one  ex«nple 
of  great  historical  interest. 

The  Plain  Chaunt  Melodies  adapted  to  the 
lUAe  divisions  of  the  Mass  will  be  found  in  the 
Gradual;  t<i:i ether  with  that  proper  for  the 
R«spousorium.  The  Lectio.  wWc*  really  belongs 
to  a  different  Service,  haR  no  proper  Mtlo^ly,  but 
Ii  mng  to  the  ordinary  '  Tonus  Lectiouia.' 
AooMTTS.!  The  entire  Mriee  of  Melodies  is  of 
rare  beauty  ;  and  proJuces  so  solemn  an  effect, 
when  aung,  in  Unison,  by  a  large  body  of  Grave 
Bqnal  VoSmw,  that  most  of  the  great  Polyphonic 
CompoFtcrs  have  employed  its  pliraeesmWB  freely 
than  usual,  in  their  Requiem  Masses,  dther  as 
Gbati  fermi,  or,  in  the   f  -nn   of  unisonous 
passagea  intorpOMd  between  Uie  hannoitistid 
portions  of  the  work.  Compoeitione  of  this  Idnd 
are  not  very  mimeroim  ;  but  most  of  the  examples 
we  posseii^  must  be  classed  among  the  most 
perfect  productions  of  their  respective  authors. 

Palestrina's  'Misha  pro  Doftmctis,'  for  5 Voices, 
first  printeil  at  lionie  in  J. s  91.  in  the  form  of  a 
supplement  to  the  Third  Edition  of  bin  'First 
Book  of  Masses,'  wai  reproduced  in  1841  by 
Alfieri.  in  the  first  rolumeof  hi»'Racoolt«  diMu- 
sica  Sacra" ;  a-ain,  by  Lafage.  in  a  valuable  Syo. 
voluuie.  entitle  J 'Cinq  Messes  do  Palestrina' 

I  Th«t  !«  'o       ««  n«in«  mt  •  »pae1»l  **n.  The  Minl«  UlS 
on) li.irj  1  oh  pHonle  Mma*  tllNVS  hmn  IhS  V»m»  *A  tiM '  " 

an  wblcb  It  u  fuuaded. 

andalMMisCiai 


and  bf  the  Prinoe  de  la  Moskowa  in  the  9th 
Tolnme  of  hi*  collection  [see  p.  31  of  tiie  preeent 

vol.].  and  has  Hlnce  been  advertised,  by  Messrs. 
Breitkopf  &  Hart«l.  of  Leipzig,  as  part  of  the 
contentB  of  their  complete  edition.  This  boantifni 
work  is,  unhappilv,  very  incomplete,  oonsistiiig 
only  of  the  *  Kyrie,"  the  'Offertorium.'  the*8anetiM« 
the  •  Benediotui,'  and  the  •  Ai,nui!i  Dei.'  We  miwt 
not,  howetrer,  euppoee  that  the  Composer  left  his 
work  unfinished.  It  was  clearly  his  intntioii 
that  the  remaining  Movcmentn  should  be  sung,  in 
accordance  with  a  cusiom  siili  common  at  ttoman 
Funmli.  ill  uniionous  Plain  Chaunt :  and.  as  a 
fitting  oonclmiion  tn  the  whole,  he  haa  lett  na  two 
Bettings  of  the  *  Lil>era  me,'  in  both  of  which  tiM 
Gregorian  Melody  is  treated  with  an  indescribable 
intensity  of  pathoa.*  One  of  these  ia  preserved,  ia 
MS.,  among  the  AroMretof  thePontlficelCawpBi, 
and  the  other,  anion;,'  thoKe  of  the  I^iteran  Basilica. 
After  a  careful  comparison  of  the  two,  Baini  ar. 
rived  at  the  eoaeludon  that  th*t  belongI«K  to 
the  Sistine  Chapel  nmst  have  been  compOOed  V«iy 
nearly  at  the  bame  time  .'vs.  and  probably  as  an 
adjunct  to.  the  five  printed  Movement!*,  which  aro 
also  founded,  more  or  len closely,  upon  the  original 
Canti  fermi.  and  so  constrncted  as  to  bring  their 
characteristic  beauti.s  into  the  hiLrhest  possible 
relief— in  no  case,  perhaps,  with  more  touching 
effect  than  in  the  opening  '  Kyrie,'  the  first  few 
bars  of  which  will  be  found  nt  pege  78  of  oar 
fl«cond  volume. 

Nest  in  importuioe  to  Palestnnas  heqniem, 
is  a  verv  grand  one,  for  6  Voioee,  oompoawi  by 
Viiu^ria^  for  the  Funeral  of  the  Emprase  Marin, 
widow  of  Maximilian  II.  Tbit  fine  work— un- 
doubtedly the  greatest  triumph  of  Vittoria'e 
geniua<-«oniprtteB  nil  the  chief  diviuions  of  the 
Moss,  except  the  Sequence,  together  with  the 
Responsorium.  and  Ltctit) ;  and  brings  the  P'*jtt 
Chaunt  Subjects  into  prominent  relief,  through- 
out.   It  was  first  published,  at  Madrid,  in  1605 

 the  year  of  its  production.  In  1869  the  Lectio 

was  reprinted  at  Ratisbon.  by  Jos-eph  Schrems, 
in  continuation  of  Proske's  •  Musica  divina.  A 
later  oahfer  of  the  tame  valuable  collection  con- 
Uins  the  Ma.-*s  an4  Responsorium  ;  both  edited 
by  Haberl,  with  a  oonKcienlious  care  which  would 
leave  nothing  to  be  desired,  were  it  not  for  the 
altogether  neefl'ws  transpoaition  with  which 
the  work  is  disligure<l,  from  beginning  to  end. 
The  original  volume  conUiina  one  more  Move- 
ment—* Versa  est  in  lootum  '—which  has  never 
been  reproduced  \n  modem  notntion;  b"t.  as 
this  has  now  no  place  in  the  Rouian  Fimeral 
Service,  its  omisaion  is  nut  so  much  to  be  re- 
gretted. T\^A 
Some  other  verv  fine  Masses  for  the  UtM, 


by  Frmnctacu  Auerio,  Orazio  V^jchi,  and  0«yr, 
Matt.  Asola,  are  includ-  d  in  the  same  collection, 
together  with  a  somewhat  pretentious  work, 
Piloni.  which  scarcely  deserteo  the  enthusiaetta 
enlogium  bestowed  upon  it  by  Dr.  Pn)sko.  A 
far  finer  Compooiiion,  of  nearly  similar  date,  is 
Golonna**  maasive  Kwjuiem  for  8  Voices,  first 
printed  at  pulof^na  in  i6m        '^or.v  of  which 

*  Sm  AUteri.  ■  BMColU  dl  VlWic*  6«cra.'  Turn.  rlL 
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!•  jpi«i«T«d  in  Um  Ubnrj  d  tha  Sacred  Bat- 
monio  Society. 

Our  repertoire  of  modern  Eo«]incm  JTass^'s,  if 
not  QumericaUjr  rich,  is  BufficieuUy  »u.  in  quality, 
to  Mticiy  Am  moat  axanting  critic.  Thiw  inily 
of  its  treasures  have  attaiued  a  deatliles*  reput*- 
tion;  but,  theiM  &r«  of  nuch  supirrlative  excel* 
lence,  that  they  may  be  fiftirly  cited  aa  examples 
of  the  neareet  approach  to  sublimity  of  a^la  that 
the  19th  centOTf  has  an  yet  produced. 

(1.)  Tlic  history  of  Mozart's  hist  work  is  sur- 
rounded by  mysteries  which  reuder  it  scarcely  less 
interesting  to  Um  general  reader  th&n  the  Musfo 
itaelf  is  to  the  student.  Th-ink»  to  tlie  attention 
drawn  tu  it  by  recent  wruiTs,  the  narratne  is 
voir  10  well  known,  that  it  is  needless  to  do 
mors  than  allude  to  ttioaa  portiona  of  it  whiob 
tend  to  aesist  the  critie  in  bla  anaJyuis  of  the 
Composition.  Its  outline  is  j^imf-le  enough.  In 
tba  numth  of  July,  1791,  Mozart  was  oom- 
nrtwfonad  to  write  a  Rnxiaieni,  hf  a  myategrfoos- 
looking  individual,  whom,  in  the  wcaknegii  con- 
sequent  upon  his  failing  health  and  luug  con- 
tiuuod  anxiety,  he  mistook  for  *  triiitant  from 
tlio  other  world.  It  ii,  now.  well  known  that 
the  'Stranger'  was,  really,  a  certain  Herr 
Leutgeb,  steward  to  Graf  Franr.  von  WalsegL,', 
a  nobleman  teeiding  at  Stuppach,  who,  haring 
latdy  lost  hia  wife,  proposed  to  knurar  her 
memory  by  foisting  upon  the  world,  as  his  own 
Composition,  the  finest  Funeral  Ma^s  Im  money 
oould  procure.  Thia,  however,  did  not  tran* 
spire  until  long  after  Mozart'fi  iltath.  Susitcct- 
iug  no  dishonourable  intention  on  the  part  of 
his  visitor,  he  accepted  the  commission ;  and 
■trove  to  execute  'A,  with  a  nai  so  £ar  lieyoiid 
his  itrcngth,  that  worn  OQt  with  ovflr*work  and 
aiixii  ti<_s,  ami  tormented  by  the  idea  that  ho  was 
writing  th«  Mubic  for  his  own  Funeral,  he  dit^l 
while  the  MS.  etill  remained  unfinisbod.  His 
widow,  feariii;^  that  she  nii'_'ht  be  conip*  lied  to 
refund  thu  money  already  paid  for  the  work  in  ad- 
vance, determined  to  furnish  the  'Stranger'  with 
a  perfect  copy,  at  anv  risk ;  and.  in  the  hope  of 
aeoompUshing  this  oeaperata  purpoMe,  entvustod 
the  MS.,  tirsi,  to  the  Hofkapellmeist.  r,  .Tos.  von 
Eybler,  mid  afterwards  to  Franz  Xaviur  Siise- 
mayor,  for  eooapletiati.  Yon  RyUer,  after  a  few 
■weak  attcmpti*,  crave  up  the  ta-k  in  dispair. 
SuiHimayer  wtut  mure  fortunate,  lie  had  watched 
tile  progTCM  of  the  Requiem  through  each  sue- 
oesiive  of  its  development.   Mozart  had 

flayed  tta  Tariona  Movements  to  him  on  the 
^anoforte,  had  ^ung  them  with  him  over  and 
over  again,  and  lubd  even  imparted  to  1dm  his 
latest  ideas  on  the  sabjoet,  a  fow  honrs,  only, 
before  his  death.  Stissrn-iv  r  vas  an  accomplisht-*! 
Musician,  intimately  acqu^uted  with  Momrt'tf 
metliod  of  working :  and  it  woold  have  been  liard. 
If,  after  having  been  thus  unreservedly  admitted 
into  the  dying  Composer's  oon6denoe,  he  had 
been  unaMr  to  fill  up  bis  unfinitdied  Bkotchen  with 

auffieient  closeness  of  imitation  to  set  tiie  widow's 
fean  ofdetestioii  at  rest.  He  did  in  fact,  place 
in  her  hands  a  conijilete  T7equiem,  which  Count 
Wals^  accepted,  in  the  iuU  belief  that  it 
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was  in  Mocart's  hand  writing  thronghont.  Ths 
*IUqnl«ai*  and  *Kyrie*  were  reoUy  writtaa  by 

Mozart ;  but  the  remainder  was  skilfully  copied 
from  tk etches— now  generally  known  aa  the 
'  UrM^hriftea*<— which,  everywhere  HMM  OT  l«as 
unfinished,  were  carefully  I'Mr  *  in,  as  nearly  as 
pottsible  in  accordaneu  with  the  Compoeer's 
original  intention.  The  widow  kejtt  a  tranaeripl 
of  this  MS.,  and  afterwards  sold  it  to  Mesna. 
Breitkopf  ft  Hkrtd,  of  Leipzig,  who  printed  it. 

In  full  Bcore,  In  1830.  But.  ni iiwith.standing  the 
secrecT  with  which  the  affair  had  been  oon- 
docted,  muMmri  were  ainady  afloat,  calculated 
to  throw  grave  do!i!its  upon  the  authonticitv  of 
the  work.  Su-viiiiiayi  r,  in  reply  to  a  oonimuiiioa- 
tion  addressed  to  him  by  Aiceini.  Bruitkopf  ft 
Hartel,  laid  claim  to  Uie  oompdeiioo  of  tba 
'Requiem,'  'Kyrie.*  'Diee  ine,'  and  1>oiniBe,* 
— of  wfiich  hi-  Hiiid  tliat  ^^oi:;i^t  li.id  '  fidly  com- 
pleted the  four  Vocal  Parts,  and  the  Fundamental 
Bass,  with  the  Figuring,  but  only  here  and  there 
indicatid  the  vtot'ni  t>T  the  Instrumentation.* — 
and  a!k>urt*Hl  that  the  '  Sanctus,'  <  Benedictus,' 
and  'Agnus  Dei,*  were  entirely  composed  by 
himself  (yanx  *eu  von  mir  vcr/ertigt).  This  bold 
statement,  however,  did  not  set  tb<*  diVpute  at 
ru-^t.  It  was  many  timc.i  revived,  1  nore  or 
less  acerbity;  nn^  in  1835,  Gottfried  W«ber 
hratight  matfeeva  to  a  dtmax,  Irf  pnUiddng  a 
virulent  attack  upon  th«  quiom,  which  he 
dtfuounced  as  altogether  unworthy  of  Mozart, 
and  attributed  almost  entirely  to  Sttssmayar. 
To  follow  the  ensuing  controversy  tlirough  its 
endless  ramifications  would  far  exceed  our  present 
limits.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  we  are  now  in 
poseenion  of  all  the  evidence,  dooamentary  or 
otherwise,  whioh  seems  at  all  Iftely  to  bo  brought 
f  trward  ou  eillitr  side.  With  the  assistance  of 
Mozart's  widow  (then  Madame  von  Niwsen). 
Job.  Andr«5,  of  Offenbach,  pubikbed,  in  1826, 
a  new  «-dItion  of  the  Score,  based  upon  that 

tircviuubly  jirintod  l>y  Messrs.  Breitkopf  6i  llaru  l, 
tut  oorrect<-d,  by  careful  comparison,  in  the 
preseaoe  of  the  Abb^  Stadier,  with  that  orii{inaUy 
raraiahed  totheGrafvonWalsegg,  and  marked,  on 

the  AhlK-'rt  autliority,  witli  tlie  lelterM.  '  M.'  and 
'S.'  to  distinguish  the  )«arts  composed  by  Mozart 
from  those  added  by  Stissmayer.  In  1829,  Herr 
AndnJ  conferred  another  ]>i;ni  fit  uji-m  the  artistic 
world  by  publi^hinLT.  with  the  wiJoWiS  tier- 
miiwion,  Mozart's  orig^inal  sketches  of  the  'Dies 
ins,' '  Tuba  mirum,'  and  '  Hostias.'  exactly  as  tha 
Compoeer  left  them.  AH  these  nnblleauoBS  are 
etill  in  print,  together  with  another  Score,  lately 
published  by  Meeara.  Breitkopf  ft  Hartel  in 
thflireomplata  edition  t^Meart,  in  which  tlie  dis> 
ti notion  between  Mozart's  work  and  Siissmayer'a 
itt  v  ery  clearly  indicate<l.  m  in  Andre's  earlier  edi- 
tion, by  the  letters  '  M.'  and  '  8."  Happily,  the 
originid  MSS.  are  now  in  safe  keeping,  also.  In 
1 83,^.  the  Abb^  Stadler  bequeathed  the  autograph 
bketch  of  the  entire  'Dies  ine,'  with  the  exception 
of  the  last  Movement,  to  the  Imperial  Library 
at  'Vieams.  Hofkapellrowster  von  Bybler  soon 
ftfterwardi*  presente<I  the  corresponding  MSS. 
of  the  'LAcrymoea»'  the  *i>omine  Jesu,'  and 
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the  '  HoBtiu.*  The  ooUeotion  of  •  Unchriften.' 
•betefore,  needed  only  the  original  autogrsphB  of 

the  'Kequiem'  and  'Kyrie,'  to  render  it  rnm- 
plete.  These  MSS,  alone,  would  have  la(  n  a 
pnodtM  Mquiaition ;  but,  in  183S,  the  name 
Lifamy  was  still  fitrther  enriched  by  the  purchase, 
tar  50  ducats,  of  the  complete  MS.  originally 
B<»Id  to  Count  von  Walsepg;  and  it  is  now  con- 
ciusively  proTed  that  the '  Bequiem '  and '  Kyrie,' 
with  which  thit  MS.  begfau.  are  «he  crigfaial 
•utoj^plis  nee<led  to  com|)lete  the  collection  of 
'  Unchril'ten ' ;  and,  that  the  remainder  of  the 
la  entirely  in  the  hand- writing  of  SUbb- 
Ik  ia.  therefore,  quite  certain,  that, 
whatever  else  he  may  have  effected,  StisHmayer 
did  not  fumii<h  the  Instrumentation  of  the 
^^^tiiimi'  and  'Kyrie,'  aa  ha  claima  to  have 

In  criticising  the  nurita  of  tho  "Requiem  r«  a 
work  of  Art,  it  is  necessary  to  weigh  the  import 
of  thf«e  now  well-ahcertained  facta,  very  care- 
folly  indeed,  against  the  internal  evidence  af- 
forded by  the  Score  itself.  The  strength  of  this 
evidence  has  not,  we  think,  received,  as  yet,  full 
recognition.  GotUkied  Weber,  danled. jperhapa, 
by  the  hypothetie  esedlenoe  of  another  Requlein 
of  his  own  prmluction,  roundly  abused  the 
entire  Composition,  which  he  described  as  a  dis- 
grace to  the  name  of  Mozart.  Few  other 
Musicians  would  venture  to  adopt  this  view; 
though  many  have  taken  exception  to  certain 
features  in  the  Instrumentation— more  enpecially, 
aome  IVombone  paoangea  ia  the  'Tuba  mirum' 
•ad  *Beiiedietiia*~eTeD.  ia  one  oaae,  to  the 
extent  of  doubting  whether  they  may  not  hn\-t- 
been  purposely  introduced,  as  a  mask,  '  to  screen 
the  frand  of  an  impoator.*  Yet,  itrange  to  say, 
the  fir-t  nf  t]:rio  vf-ry  pnfsntff's  ptandx,  in  the 
Vienna  ALb.  iu  Muiunt  s  own  handwriting.' 


Voe€. 


VioL  r 
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1  The  fbll  adsia  it  9m  Nnsikabto  hlitorr,  which  we  heT«  here 
C<*«a  In  UMf0cma(s««fympMdn*ch.  win  be  luimd  In  •  dellthtfal 
Mtti*  teoelMre.  entitled  '  The  8i«rr  of  MotMt't  Be<|UleiB.'  by  WUIUm 
role.  P.K.S..  Mm.  tH>e,.  Oion.  (Norello  *  Co.) 

}  W<-  makfi  thl»  •<»l<MTH!nt  on  the  ftuthorttr  oi  MeHl*.  Bnakoff  A 
l(Ari.  r<  tkt"<t  Hr.iri',  tiaiinc  likd  nu  opporlunltT  of  vari^Hst  Mk 
•ompMUoo  wUb  Iba  otlfliMl  JUn  Mm*  fsinc  W 


Such  passages  as  fheaa,  though  they  may,  per- 
haps, strengthen  SUnsmayer's  claim  to  have  filled 
in  oertaia  parts  ot  the  lastnunentation,  stand  oa 
a  very  different  ground  to  those  which  concern  the 
Composition  of  whole  Moveiuenta.  The  '  Lacry- 
rooea '  is,  quite  eertainly,  one  of  the  moat  beaa« 
tifbl  Hovemeata  in  the  whole  Bequlem— aad 
Mozart  is  cre<Hted  with  having  only  finishrd  the 
iirst  8  ban  of  it !  Yet  it  is  impot<sible  to  study 
this  movement,  carefully,  without  arriving  at 
Professor Macfarreu's ooiicluaion,  that  'the  whole 
was  the  work  of  one  mind,  which  mind  was 
Mozart's.'  Stlsamayer  may  have  written  it  out, 
perhaps ;  but  it  must  have  been  from  the  recol- 
lection of  what  Monrt  had  played,  or  sung  to 
him ;  for,  we  know  that  this  very  Movement 
occupied  the  dying  Composer's  atteution,  almost 
to  Um  last  moment  of  hia  life.  In  like  manner, 
Mozart  may  have  left  no  *  Urechriften '  of  the 
'Sanctus,'  •  Benedictua,'  and  'Agnus  Dei'— 
though  the  fact  that  tliey  have  never  been  dia> 
covered  does  not  prove  that  they  aever  existed— 
and  yet  he  aiay  have  played  aad  amig  these 
Moveni-  nts  often  enough  to  have  given  Sliss- 
mayer  a  very  clear  idea  of  what  he  intended  to 
write.  We  must  dthar  beliere  that  he  did  thi*, 
or  th:it  SilB.xmr< yer  was  as  great  a  genius  a.s  ho ;  for 
not  one  of  Mozart's  acknowledged  Masses  will 
bear  comparison  with  the  Requiem,  either  aa  a 
work  of  Artt  w  the  ezpressiai  of  a  deroat  rdUgiooa 
feeling.  Ia  ttdi  respect,  it  stands  almoat  aloae 
amoui,'  Tn.^trniiifnt.'^il  MA.->.Mt-i4,  wliich  nearly  alwaya 
sacrifice  religious  feeling  to  technical  display. 

(a.)  Next  ia  fanportance  to  Mozart's  immorial 
work  are  the  two  great  l{e(|uiem  Maji>fa  of  Clieru- 
biiii.  The  first  of  these,  in  C  minor,  was  written 
for  the  Anniversary  of  the  death  of  King  Louis 
XVI.  (Jan.  a  I,  1793),  and  first  aung,  on  that 
occasion,  at  the  Abbey  Church  of  Saint-Denia,  ta 
1S17;  after  which  it  \v;ib  not  again  heanl  until 
Feb.  14,  i8ao,  when  it  was  repeated,  in  the  same 
Chttrch,  at  the  Funeral  of  the  Dno  de  Berri. 
]?crlioz  regarded  thi«  as  Cherul>ini'«  greatest 
work.  It  is  undoubtedly  full  of  beauties.  Its 
general  tone  is  one  of  extreme  moumfuInos»,  per- 
vaded, tliroughout,  by  deep  religious  feeling.  Ex- 
cejit  in  the  •  Dies  ine'  and  'Siinctus'  this  style 
is  never  exclumged  for  a  more  cxt  ited  one ;  and, 
even  then,  the  treattneut  can  scarcely  be  called 
dnuaatle.  Tbe  deep  pathos  of  the  little  Mora- 
ment,  interposed  after  the  last  '  Os  mna,*  Uy  fulfil 
the  usual  office  of  the  *  Iknetlictu.s ' — which  is 
hero  incorporated  with  the  'Sanctus' — exhibita 
the  Composer's  power  of  appealing  to  thoftoli^gi 
in  its  most  affecting  light. 
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The  second  Requiem,  in  D  minor.  Tor  tluree 
Male  Voicei,  is.  in  many  respect*,  a  greater  work 
than  the  first ;  th<  ti_'Ii  tin-  ilr;iinatic  t-leihctit  \  cr- 
Tftdee  it  so  freely,  that  ita  cbarsicter  as  a  Keli- 
gioQS  Senrfoe  is  sometimes  entirely  lott.  It  was 
completed  on  Sejit.  74,  iS.n'i,  a  few  days  nftor  tin- 
Composer  iiad  entered  771I1  year ;  and,  with  llit- 
exception  of  tho  Sixth  Qiiartc-t,  and  the  (Quintet 
in  E  minor,  was  his  last  important  work.  The 
•  Dies  ine  '  was  first  sunif  at  the  Concert  of  the 
Conservatoire,  March  19,  1S37,  and  n  j>.  jit>  d  on 
the  24tb  of  the  same  month.  On  March  35. 1838, 
the  woric  was  mng  throoghont.  In  the  January 
of  that  year,  Meiide'ssol  n  ha<l  already  recom- 
mended it  to  the  notice  of  tho  Cominittee  of 
the  Lower  Rhine  Festival;  and,  in  1S73  atnl 
1873,  it  was  nnn^,  as  a  Funeral  Service,  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  Chapel,  in  Farm  Street,  London. 
It  is  doubtfid  whether  Chenibini's  sreniua  ever 
shone  to  greater  advanta^  than  in  this  gigantic 
work.  Every  Movement  is  replete  with  interest ; 
and  tlie  '  whirlwiml  of  Frmnd'  which  n«hers  in 
the  *  Dies  irse '  producer  an  eiiccl,  whiciif  once 
hewd,  €Mi  MT«r  be  furgotten. 

Vifo. 


-S-Je  t_  ^f-  tit*-  f- 


do 
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(3.')  It  remains  only  to  notice  a  work,  which, 
though  a  Requiem  only  in  name,  taltes  high  rank 
among  the  greatest  productions  of  the  present  day. 

The  'Cr  rnian  !N  <|i;i(.in  '  of  .Johannes  Binliriia 
is,  in  reality,  a  Sacred  Cantata,  composed  to 
words  se]ecte«l  from  Holy  Scripture,  in  illustra- 
tion of  the  joy*  of  the  I'.less  il,  and  the  ijloriLs  of 
the  Life  to  Come.    It  proiertt  no  claim  to  be 
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oomtdeiecl  m  *  ReUgiooi  Serrioe,  ia  m^i 
of  the  wofd ;  and  must,  therefbre^  be  wiiluisedf 

like  the  great  Ma^  of  Seba.«tian  Badi,  as  a 
shorter  form  of  Oratorio.  So  oomfdered.  it 
is  worUiy  of  all  praise ;  and  eihlbiti.  throa^gh- 

out,  a  striking  originality,  very  far  removed 
from  the  eccentricity  which  sometini.  s  paasea 
under  that  BaOMb  Mid  too  frequently  consists 
in  the  presenteliaa  «f  lonM  reacted  by  older 
Con^l>oii«rs  by  leaami  of  tiieir  ogfinesa.  Tlie 
general  style  is  n<  ither  dramatic,  nor  sensu- 
ously de.scriptive:  but,  in  his  desire  to  shadow 
forth  the  gloriea  <^  m  higher  state  of  existenoe^ 
the  Composer  has  availeil  hitnself  of  all  the 
latest  resoui-ces  of  modem  Music,  includin<;  the 
moat  eomplicated  Orchaatml  Effect^,  and  Choral 
Passages  of  almost  unconquerable  diifficolty.  In 
the  first  Movement,  an  inde«eribable  richness  of 
tone  is  j»n>diiceil  liy  ih-  skilful  mana','ement  of 

the  Stringed  Band,  from  which  the  violins  are  alto- 
gether exdoded.  ^theFanemlMaRli.»«tnM^(e 

departure  from  reco^n  sed  ciiyt  un  is  intro<iuced, 
in  the  use  of  Triple  Time,  which  the  Com(H>»er 
has  compelled  to  serve  his  purpose,  so  oompletely, 
that  the  measured  tramp  of  a  vast  Procession  is 
as  clearly  described,  and  as  stronsily  forced  upon 
the  hearer's  attention,  as  it  could  po-sibly  have 
been  by  the  ordinaiy  means.  The  next  division  of 
the  went  introdneea  two  Choral  Fugues,  feoaded 
upon  Subjects  which  each  eiTiln  ace  a  conipasa  of 
eleven  notes,  and  differ,  in  many  very  important 
pointa,  both  of  construction  and  treatment, 
from  the  Motivi  emjdoyeil  by  other  adepts  in 
this  [larticular  style  of  Compiwition.  The  Ci-e- 
icmdo  which  separates  these  two  Alovements,  is, 
at  the  aame  time,  one  of  the  most  beautiful,  and 
one  of  the  most  fearfully  difficult  passages  in  the 
entire  work.  No.  4  is  an  exiiinVit<Iy  melodious 
Slow  Movement,  in  Triple  Time  ;  and  No.  5, 
an  equally  attractive  Soprano  Solo  and  Choms. 
No.  6  is  a  very  important  section  nf  tlie  work, 
comprising  several  distinct  Movenienta,  and  de- 
scribing, witli  thrilling  power,  the  awful  events 
oonnected  with  the  Kesorrection  of  the  Dead. 
Here,  too,  the  fngal  treatment  is  very  peculiar ; 
the  strongly  chai act- rirtic  Miimr  Sicninl  in  tlie 
Subject^  being  most  unexpectedly  represented  by 
a  Mftjov  Second  in  the  Answer.  The  Finale, 
N'o.  7,  concludes  with  a  lovely  reminiscence  of 
the  First  Movement,  and  brings  the  work  to  an 
end,  with  a  calm  [wthos  which  is  the  more  effe^ 
tive  from  its  marked  contrast  with  the  stormy 
and  excited  Movements  by  which  it  is  preceded. 

It  is  iMi|iO!>tiiljlij  to  btiuly  this  important  Com- 
position in  a  truly  impartial  spirit  without 
arriving  at  the  eondnrfen  that  ita  nanierona 
unusual  features  are  intrn<luci"d,  not  for  the  sake 
of  singularity,  but,  with  an  honest  desire  to  pro- 
duce certain  effects,  which  undoubtedly  are  pnv 
ducible,  when  the  Chorus  and  Orchestra  are  equal 
to  the  interpretation  of  the  author's  ideas.  The 
possibility  of  bringing  together  a  sufficiently 
capable  Orchestra  and  Chorus  has  already  been 
folly  demonitrated,  both  in  England  uid  in  Qer- 
many.  The '  Deut<ches  Keqniem.'  first  pnHluced 
at  Bremeu,  on  Good  Friday,  ib68,  was  tint  heard^ 
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in  this  country,  at  the  house  of  Lady  Thompson, 
London.  July  7,  187 1.  Miss  Regan  and  Stock- 
hMistn  binding  the  solos,  and  Lady  Thompion 
aad  Mr.  CipriMii  Potter  pUjriaig  (1m  Moonqpeai* 
nant  A  qtiatre  maim.  It  wm  next  perfbrmed  at 
the  Philhannonic  Society's  Concert,  April  2,  1873, 
and  has  since  been  most  effectively  given  by 
I  be  Bach  Choir,  and  the  Cambridge  University 
Musical  Society.  The  excellencn  nf  theso  per- 
fomiances  plainly  shows  that  tlio  dithculties  of 
the  work  are  not  really  insuperable.  Tli^  vmj, 
probably,  tranaoeud  tfaie  power  of  an  average  ooim* 
117  Cbonl  Society ;  bat  we  have  heard  enoogh  to 
eonvince  us  that  they  may  be  dealt  with  suo- 
cettfully  by  thoee  who  really  care  to  overoome 
them,  and  we  are  tbna  led  to  hope  tluA  after  a 
time  the  perfonnance  of  the  work  may  not  be 
looked  upon  as  an  unusual  oocurrenoe.  [W.S.K.3 

RBSOLUnON  n  the  prooeti  of  ralievfaig 
dii^sonanco  by  succeeding  consonance.  AH  dis- 
sonance is  irritant  and  cannot  be  indefinitely 
dwelt  upon  by  the  mind*  bat  while  it  is  heard 
the  retom  to  oonsonance  is  awaited.  To  conduct 
thb  return  to  consonance  in  such  a  manner  that 
tlie  connection  between  the  chnrds  may  be  intel- 
ligible to  the  hearer  ia  the  problem  of  reeolution. 

The  hfetory  of  the  devuopment  of  bnnnooio 
Btoiic  frhowg  that  the  separate  iden  nf  rr -dlutinn 
in  the  alistract  need  not  have  been  present  to  [ 
the  earliest  composers  who  introduced  discords  I 
into  their  works.  They  discovered  circumstances 
in  which  the  flow  of  the  parts,  moving  in  con- 
sonance with  one  another,  might  be  diversified 
by  retanUng  one  part  while  the  othen  moved  on 
a  etvp,  and  then  waited  for  that  which  was  left 
Ir.-h  nd  to  cati'h  thvnx  up.  Tliis  pritee^s  did  not 
iiivarialdy  pruiluce  dissonance,  but  it  did  conduce 
to  variety  in  the  independent  motion  of  the 
parts.  The  rc><MU,  in  the  end,  was  to  establish 
the  class  of  diticords  we  call  suspensions,  and 
their  resoluliou  were  inevitably  implied  by  the 
very  prineipla  on  which  the  device  ia  founded. 
Thai  when  Joiqiiin  divenified  a  limple  loooee- 
sion  mF  di  rdtt  iniriMft wa onll thdr  fitvt  poutioB, 
as  follows — 


i 


A 


it  MMM  anfliciently  certain  that  no  such  idea  as 
liMliHtaif  ndiacordwaepreaenttu  hiamind.  The 
BMtlon  of  D  to  0  and  of  O  to  B  was  predeter^ 

mined,  and  their  bein:;  retarded  was  mainly  a 
happy  way  of  obtaining  variety  in  the  flow  of  the 
parte,  though  il  most  not  be  ignored  that  the 
Cttly  maateni  had  a  full  appreciation  of  the 
■etnal  fbnction  and  effect  of  the  few  diacords 
thqr  did  employ. 

ngoM  time  later  tha  davica  of  ov«riam»ing  the 
racoeedtnif  motfooa  of  tbe  parte  waa  diseovered, 
liv  allowii     son  e  or  all  of  thoHO  which  had  i,  >ne 
on  in  front  to  move  again  while  the  part  which  1 
TOb.  ni.  n.  I. 


had  been  left  1)eliittd  passed  to  its  dntiantiMi; 
as  by  substituting       lor  (a)  in  Ex.  3. 
Ej.2. 

(")  I  ^  j      I    (6)   I  ^  ! 


1 


i 


This  complicated  matters,  and  gave  acope  for 
fraih  prqgreniona  and  combinational  but  it  did 
nel  neeeiearily  aflTeet  the  qaeation  of  rewdotion, 

pure  and  simple,  because  the  dotin.ntion  of  the 
part  causing  the  dissonance  was  still  predeter- 
mined. However,  the  gradually  increasing  fire- 
qnencyof  the  use  of  discords  nmst  have  habituated 
heiu'ers  to  their  efl'ect  ami  to  the  consideration 
of  the  characteristics  of  difTerent  groups,  and  so 
by  dagrees  to  their  olaasitottion.  The  first 
marked  step  in  this  dfreetion  waa  the  nae  of  the 
Dominant  seventh  without  [)rep.iration,  whieli 
showed  at  least  a  thorough  appreciation  of  tbe 
fact  that  some  discords  might  have  a  more  inda> 
pendent  individuality  than  others.  This  appears 
at  iirst  merely  on  this  hide,  of  occasionally  dis- 
OBlding  the  funnality  of  delaying  the  note  out  of 
a  preceding  chord  in  order  to  introduce  the 
dissonance ;  but  it  led  also  towards  the  consider- 
ation ot"  resolution  in  the  .ibstract,  and  ultimately 
to  greater  latitude  in  the  process  of  returning  to 
consonance.  Both  their  instinct  and  the  par- 
ticular manner  in  which  the  aspects  of  disc  ords 
presented  themselves  at  first  led  the  earlier  com> 
poaers  to  pass  from  a  discordant  note  to  the 
nearest  available  note  in  the  scale,  wherever  the 
nature  of  the  retardation  did  not  obviously  imply 
the  contrary;  and  this  came  by  dejjrees  to  be 
accepted  as  a  tolerably  general  rule.  Thus  the 
Doinlnant  'seventh  is  generally  femid  to  reeolve  on 
tbe  semitone  below  ;  and  this,  comliined  with  the 
fact  that  tbe  leading  note  was  already  in  the  chord 
with  the  seventh,  guided  them  to  the  relation  of 
Dominant  and  Tonic  chords ;  although  they  early 
realised  the  possibility  of  resolving  on  other  har- 
mony than  that  of  the  Tonic,  on  special  occahions, 
witwmt  violating  the  supposed  law  of  moving  the 
seventh  down  a  semitone  or  tone,  according  to  the 
initde,  and  raising  the  leadin^'  note  to  what  would 
have  been  the  Tonic  on  ordinary  occasions.  How- 
ever, the  ordinary  succession  became  by  degrees  so 
fatiiiliar  that  the  Tonic  chord  grew  to  be  n  garded 
a»  a  tiort  of  resolution  in  a  lump  of  the  ma»s  of 
any  of  the  discords  which  were  bailt  on  the  top 
of  aDominant  major  oonoovd,  aa  Um  aaventh  and 
major  or  minor  ninth,  aneh  as  are  now  often  called 
Fundamental  dL^C  'id^j.  Tlius  we  find  the  foUow- 
iqg  passage  in  a  Uaydn  SSonata  in  D— > 

Bi.a. 
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in  which  the  Domiiuuit  seventh  ia  not  nMlvad 
bj  itii  passing  to  a  near  degree  of  the  wale,  but 
by  the  maw  of  the  harmony  of  the  Tonic  fol- 
lowing  tli«  niMK  of  the  hamumy  of  the  Dominant. 
Bz.  4  is  Ml  MTMnpla  of  ft  liaiilar  we  bj  liim  «f  • 
OoniBHit  niftjor  aiiitb. 

Kx.  4  .J.  ^ 


A  mora  eooimon  way  of  dealing  with  the 
resolution  of  hucH  ohordn  was  to  make  the  part 
having  the  diaoordaot  note  paa  to  another  poai* 
tt*m  IB  the  Hme  hannoay  Mfera  changing,  and 

allowinj^'  another  part  to  supply  the  contiguous 
note ;  as  in  Ex.  5,  from  one  of  Mosart's  Fantasias 
inCniiMr. 

Ex.  5a. 


i 


r  f  f 


i 


where  the  chord  of  the  DomiiiMt  Mvaith  con- 
tracts into  the  mere  single  aole  irfdcii  il  repre- 
•enti^  end  ihet  prooeedi  to  the  BOle  onlj  of  the 
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Tonic;  so  that  no  actual  harmony  !><  hcnrd  in 
the  movement  after  the  seventh  has  l>ecD  »otinr1(>d. 
An  example  nf  treatment  of  an  inversion  of  the 
nu^or  ninth  of  the  Dominant,  which  io  ee  na> 
omal,  ie  the  following  kam  BuMmmlk  bwt 
Qneiletk  in  F,  opb  13^ 

Ex.  7. 

4  . 


Some  theorists  hold  that  the  passage  of  the 
ninth  to  the  third— as  Db  to  E  in  Ex.  5  a  (where  { 

the  root  C  docs  not  appear — fiiffici*  iil  to  con-  ' 
stitute  resolution.    That  such  a  form  uf  rcsolu- 
tiflii  ia  very  common  is  obviooe  from  theorists  | 
having  noticed  it,  but  it  ought  to  be  understood 
that  the  mere  change  of  position  of  the  notes  of  ^ 
»  diaoofd  ia  not  sufficient  to  constitute  resolution  { 
OTlloM  a  real  change  of  harmony  is  implied  by 
the  elimination  of  the  discordant  note ;  or  unless  ' 
the  change  of  {Kxiition  leads  to  fresh  harmony, 
nnd  ther^jr  satisfies  the  oonditionB  of  intelligible  j 
coBnsctiott  with  the  diaoord.  I 

A  much  more  unusunl  and  remarkable  resolu- 
tion is  such  as  apoears  at  the  end  of  the  first  : 
movement  of  BoeUiovon**  F  mfaior  Qaertet  as  ' 
ibilowa 

Ex.  B.  V  I 


There  remain  to  be  noted  ft  few  typical  deviosa 

by  whii  li  rtMiliitiiinn  are  eitller  varied  or  ela- 
borated. One  which  waa  more  common  in  early 
ategae  of  hennonie  mode  than  at  the  present 
day  was  the  use  of  n  pre,*^*  ntative  progressions, 
which  were  in  fact  the  outline  of  chords  which 
would  have  supplied  the  eom|>lete  succesiiion  of 
parts  if  they  bad  been  filled  in.  The  following 
IS  a  remarkjsble  example  from  the  Saimhnnde  of 
J.8.Bach'BFutitoiaBb. 


 — — r     ''  s 


which  might  be  inleniieted  as  foUowa : — 


Another  device  which  came  ciktly  into  U8e,  and 
was  in  great  favour  with  Bach  and  his  sons  and 
their  contem[>orarie8,  and  in  yet  an  ever  fruitful 
source  of  variety,  is  that  of  inter|>oIating  notes 
in  the  part  which  has  what  is  called  the  discor- 
dant note,  between  its  sounding  and  its  final 
resolntioo,  and  eHher  pasahifr  direct  to  the  note 
which  r«  111  vi  tlji'  (lis-nriaTic>  fmm  the  digresnion, 
or  touching  tlie  diiUK>uaut  note  «lighlly  again  nt 
the  end  of  it.  Tlte  rfm|Jeat  item  of  thia  devioe 
was  the  leap  from  a  siipjx  nfled  note  to  another 
note  belonging  to  the  Kaute  harmony,  and  then 
back  to  the  Bote  which  supplies  the  resolution, 
as  in  Ex.  10  ;  and  this  form  was  extremely  oum- 
mon  in  quite  the  early  times  of  polyphonic  mnaio. 


r 


i 


But  much  more  elaborate  fonna  of  a  aimilar 
natuve  vera  made  nee  oC  later.  An  eKample 
firom  J.  8.  Beeh  will  be  fimnd  at  pw  678  of  vol  i. 
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of  this  jDkdonary ;  the  following  example,  from 
sFllntada  by  Emanuel  Bach,  illufttrates  the  wme 
polal  mnewhat  remarkably,  and  serVM  aIm  as 
inBtance  of  cnbanno&io  reaolution. 


E\.  11. 


BESP0N8B. 


US 


4=- 


The  minor  feventb  on  0  in  tbb  OMO  is  ulti- 
mately  resotved  a*  if  tt  had  been  an  a«||^«nted 

sixth  com|iose<l  of  th*-  t-atii'  idc  irical  notts  accord- 
ing to  our  aj-Hiem  of  tiiiiperaiueut,  but  derived 
from  *diffei«nt  source-  and  having  oonaequentiy 
•  different  context.  This  manner  of  lining  the 
anme  group  of  notes  in  difTereut  ticns'/B  is  one  of 
the  moit  mmiHar  devices  in  modem  music  for 
varviqg  the  wane  of  rpolations  *nd  obtaining 
fresh  aapedi  of  bwnoido  eoraUnattofM.  [For 
further  examplM SM  MOOOLMIOV,  GBAWH^  £n- 
iUBHONIO.] 

An  inr^rcnce  which  fellows  (ram  tlw  1M  of 

some  forms  of  Enharmonic  rcHoliition  is  that  the 
diMCordant  note  need  not  inev  itjibly  move  to  reso- 
lation,  but  maj  be  brought  into  consonant  rela- 
tiona  bj  the  motion  of  other  fnait,  which  relieve 
it  of  its  ehanelerislio  dissonant  effect ;  this  is 
illustrated  most  familiarly  by  the  freedom  wliich 
is  recognised  in  the  resolution  of  the  chord  of  the 
sixth,  Bflh  and  third  on  the  stthdcniniint,  called 
sometimes  the  added  sixth,  and  snmctimc<  an  in- 
Torsion  of  the  supertonic  geventh,  and  sometimes 
■a  hlTersion  of  the  eleventh  of  the  Dominant,  or 
even  %  doable  rooted  chord  derived  from  Tooio 
and  Dominant  t<^ether. 

It  is  necewary  to  note  shortly  the  use  of 
vicarious  rtH  lutionH— that  is,  of  resolutions  in 
which  floe  |<art  8upplies  the  disoordMit  note  and 
aniitliir  the  note  l»  which  under  ordinary  cir- 
cuuistaucts  it  ought  to  pass.  Tltis  lias  been 
alluded  to  above  as  couunon  in  rexpect  of  the 
so-called  fundamental  dijtconl.x,  but  there  are 
instances  of  its  occurring  witli  Ichs  independent 
combinationx.  Hie  Gig'ie  of  loach's  Partita  in 
£  minor  is  full  of  reuuu'kat)le  experiments  in 
mdation ;  the  feUowing  is  an  eumfile  which 
illustrates  espodalljf  the  point 
auon. 


i 


E«.ia. 
l-r-r 


m 


The  inference  to  be  drawn  from  the  aboveexamplfls 
is  that  the  possible  reeoliuiuns  of  discords,  espe 
ctally  of  those  which  have  an  individual  status, 
nre  varied,  but  that  it  takes  time  to  discover 
them,  as  there  can  hardly  be  a  severer  test  of  a 
trm  mnsieal  instinet  in  rsiation  to  harmony 
than  to  make  sure  of  sodi  a  matter.  As  a  ride, 
the  old  easily  recognisaUe  resolutions,  by  motion 
of  a  single  degree,  or  at  least  by  interchanga  of 
parts  of  the  chord  in  supplying  the  subnequent 
oonsonant  harmony,  must  pre()<m<lerate,  and  the 
mere  pecoliar  resoIutionH  wiU  be  reserved  lor 
oocasloni  when  greater  force  and  intensity  are 
required.  But  as  tiie  paradoxes  of  one  genera- 
tion arc  often  the  tniiMiis  of  tlic  next,  mi  tnat- 
ment  of  discords  such  as  is  utterly  incredible  to 
people  who  do  not  believe  in  what  they  are  not 
accustomffi  to,  is  felt  to  be  obvious  to  all  when 
it  becomes  fauiiliar ;  and  hence  the  peculiarities 
which  are  reserved  for  special  occoHions  at  first 
most  often  in  tbeirtom  yield  the  palm  of  spedalin- 
terest  to  more  complex  instinctive  generalisations. 
Such  is  the  hisUiry  of  the  development  of  muhical 
resources  in  (he  past^  and  such  it  must  be  in  the 
(htore.  Tlie  hkwe  of  art  reqirfre  to  he  haeed 
upon  the  broadest  and  most  universal  generalisa- 
tions; and  in  the  detail  under  consideration  it 
appears  at  present  that  the  ultimata  teat  is 
thorough  intelligibility  in  the  melodic  progres- 
sions of  the  parts  which  constitute  the  chords,  or 
in  a  few  cases  the  reeponnc  of  the  harmony  repre- 
senting one  root  to  that  representing  anoUier, 
between  whidi,  as  in  Examples  3  and  4,  there  b 
a  ri  co^'iii'ed  conmctinri  tuiffirient  fur  the  mind  to 
follow  without  the  express  connection  of  the  lluw 
of  the  parts.  Attempts  to  catalogne  the  varlooe 
discords  and  their  various  resolutions  muxt  l>e 
futile  as  long  as  the  injunction  is  added  that  such 
formulas  only  are  admissible,  for  this  is  to  insist 
upon  the  repetition  of  what  has  been  said  befon; 
bat  they  are  of  valna  whin  they  are  oonsTdered 

with  Butficient  genoraUty  to  help  iis  tu  arrive  at 
the  ultimate  prindpiss  wiiich  underlie  the  laige.^t 
drdeof  their  mulnfariovs  varieties.  The  imagin- 
ation can  live  and  move  freely  within  the  bounds 
of  comprehensive  laws,  but  it  is  only  choked  by 
tho  aoovmnlatlon  e(  preoedeati.  [0,H  AP.] 
RESPONSE,  in  English  church  music,  is,  in 
its  widest  benise,  any  mu.sical  sentence  sung  by 
the  choir  at  the  cIoko  of  somethii^  read  or 
chant<.cl  by  the  minister.  The  tenn  thus  in- 
cludes the  '  Amen'  after  prayers,  the  '  Kyrie'  after 
each  commandment  in  the  Communion  Service, 
the  '  Doxoiogy  *  to  the  Gospel,  and  every  tenly  to 
a  Venide,  or  to  a  Fietition.  or  Snffirage.  In  Its 
more  limited  si  n^e  the  first  three  of  the  above 
divisions  would  be  excluded  from  the  term,  and 
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the  laBt-narael  would  fall  naturally  into  the 
foUowingiutporlant  groups  ;  (i)  those  which  im- 
mediately precede  the  Fsaltne.  called  also  the 
Pieces  ;  {2)  tho^e  followini^  the  Apoitlee'  Ccced 
and  the  Lord  s  Tr^iver ;  (3)  those  feUowing  the 
Lord's  Prayer  in  the  Litany  ;  and  tho  Re- 
sponses of  the  fini  portioa  of  the  Litany,  which 
however  are  of  a  Hpeoial  mudoal  fonnwIiieliwiU  be 
fully  cxplaini  d  liereafLcr.  Versicles  a.ndRe8poMe8 
are  either  an  ancient  formuU  of  prayer  or  praise 
aa,  'Lord,  ha»e  mmj  upon  us.*  etc.,  'Glory  be 
to  the  Father.'  et«^  or  ft  qooUtioa  firam  Ueljr 
Scripture,  as, 

V.  O  Ix>rd.  open  Thon  onr  llpf. 

/7.  A  nd  uur  month  ahftli  ihew  forth  Thy  piaiM. 

which  is  verse  15  of  Psalm  li ;  or  aqootatiMi  ftom 

a  church  hymn,  as, 

K.  OI<aifri,*aT«Tlijr  people. 

a.  And  bless  TbinelDlierltaaoa. 

which  is  from  the  7V  Deum  ;  or  an  adaptati«B  «f 
a  prayer  to  the  special  purpoee,  as, 

V.   Pjivourabl V  with  mercy  h««r  oar  prayers. 

R.  OSon  of  P*via  liare  mercy  upon  u-*. 

The  musical  treatin*'nt  of  such  Versicles  and 
Beepooees  offm  a  wide  and  interesting  field  of 
study.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  all  the 
inflect  ions  or  oadences  to  which  they  are  set 
lutve  been  the  gradual  development  of  ;in  original 
monotonal  treatment,  which  in  time  was  found 
to  be  unintereeting  and  tedlotis  (wbenee  oar 
term  of  contempt'  monotonous'),  or  was  desip^iedly 
'wried  for  use  on  special  occasions  and  during 
boly  MftSOQi.  At  the  time  of  the  Refonuation 
the  musical  system  r  '  th  ■  Roman  Church,  with 
its  distinct  and  claboratu  inflections  tor  Orations. 
Lections,  Chapters,  Gospels,  Epistles,  Antiphons. 
Iniroita,  eto.«  etc  [i^ee  the  article  on  PLaiK- 
SoMo],  was  completely  overthrown,  and  oat  of 
the  wreck  only  a  few  of  the  most  simple  cadences 
were  preserved.  Even  the  response  '  Alleluia ' 
wme  iometiaiee  extended  to  •  ooniidirabla  length : 
here  is  a  specimen — 


Al«  b  -  -  -  la  w- 

The  word  *  Alleluia '  hi  found  a  Response  in 
the  PraveT'book  of  1 549,  for  uie  between  Easter 

and  Trinity,  iinmedia'ely  before  the  Psalms; 
during  the  remainder  uf  theyear  the  translation 
of  the  word  was  used.   Hn*  it  Ifvbeoke's 
music  for  it  (155°) 
jj.  .   p   .  ,y-t— 

PnrM  f*    (bfl  lords 

When  this  was  in  later  editions  converted  into 
s  Vcmdcle  and  Renponee^  M  in  oar  preeent 

Prayer  book,  the  mti^ic  was,  according  to  some 
use-*,  divided  between  the  Yersicle  and  Response, 
tha«. 


V.  milifvlhtlcMe.     M,  fksUctV  nMne   b*  imlMA 

But  m  a  mntt'^r  of  fact  th(»<e  '  Preues  '  in  n-jr 
Prayer- lxK>k  which  precede  the  diiily  Paaims 


RESPONSE. 

have  never  been  strictly  botind  by  the  iawe  of 

'ecclesiastical  chant,'  hence,  not  only  are  great 
varieties  of  plain  song  Bettings  to  be  met  with, 
gatbtted  from  Roman  and  other  uses,  but 
alw»  aetnal  eettingi  in  lerTioe'fonn  (that  is, 

like  a  motet),  containing  contrapuntal  device* 
in  four  or  more  parte.  Nearly  all  the  best 
cathedral  lilnaries  contain  old  examples  of  this 
elaborate  treatment  of  the  Preces,  and  several 
have  be«n  printed  by  Dr.  J  ebb  in  his  'Choral 
Respontejj.' 

As  then  the  Preoea  are  somewhat  exceptional, 
we  will  pass  to  the  more  reguLur  Venielei  and 

R^ponecs,  such  as  those  after  tlie  Apostles' 
Creed  and  the  Lord's  Prayer.  And  here  we  at 
onoe  meet  the  final  *  fall  of  a  minor  third,*  whioh 
is  an  ancient  form  of  infleotion  known  m  tho 

Accrntua  MediaUt'.— 


Tliis  13  one  of  the  most  characterls-tic  progres- 
sions in  plain-e<mg  veridcles,  respoitijcii,  con- 
fesnons,  etc..  and  was  aetwlly  introduced  by 
Marbeckc  into  'he  closing;  sentences  of  the  Lord's 
Prayer,  it  most  have  already  btruck  the  reader 
that  this  is  nothing  more  or  less  than  the  '  note ' 
of  the  uuokoo.  Thie  £msI  wm  pcobaUy  in  Shake- 
apere's  mind  when  he  wrot^ 

The  finch,  tlie  tpurrow,  :in  i  <ha  latl^ 
The  ^uin-iopf  cuckuo  gray. 

This  medial  accent  is  only  need  in  Yenridoi 

and  Respoii8<.-H  wlisB  tho  hkrt  word  b  »  poly* 
syllable  i  thua— 

Midkd. 


S,    And  fTBU  iMTItyMlTB-lloa 


When  the  last  word  ia  n  auiMMiyllahlei,  there 
u  an  Mldilional  note,  thir- 


M.    asiM4o  put  vnr  trwt  la  Tbao. 

Tliia  may  bt-  Raid  to  be  the  only  law  of  the 
ArctntuA  £cclaiia*licas  wliich  the  tra<lition  of  our 
Reformed  Church  enforces.  It  is  strictly  observed 
in  most  of  our  cathedraU*  and  conndecing  it* 
remarkable  simplicity,  should  never  be  broken. 
The  word  'pravei-a'  was  formerly  pronounced  as 

»  diasyllable ;  it  therefore  took  the  medial  accent 
thai— 


flnwrnUr  una  BHisr  iMsr  « 

but  as  a  monoayllable  it  ihonld  of 

treated  tlius — 


ooofoe  be 


Fnvouriblf  nUb  au^rcjbmt  oar  pnjen. 


in  cortipariug  our  Versicles  and  Responses  with 
the  Latin  from  which  they  were  trjin>late<i,  it  is 
im]K)rtant  to  bear  this  rule  as  to  the  '  Knal  word' 
in  mind.   Because,  the  Latin  and  English  of  the 
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wme  Venide  or  Response  will  frequently  take 
diffierent  'aooemfei*  in  the  two  Ungates.  For 
example,  the  fidlowhig  Venide  takm  in  the 

I«tin  the  metiial  accent ;  but  in  thw  twudntion 
will  require  the  moderate  accent. 

Latfn  form. 


Enoluh  form. 


ObriO. 


It  lias  been  just  stated  that  the  early  part  of 
ihu  Litany  does  not  come  under  tiie  above  laws 
of  'accent.'  The  principle  melodic  progression 
ie  boweror  olaeelj  nllied  to  tho  aSom^,  it  bftving 
iii«irelj  aa  ftdditional  noU^  ' 


This  is  the  old  and  common  Response 


O  •  n     pro  Do-bU 

and  to thie are  adapted  the  Responses,  'Spare  ns, 
good  Lotd';  'Good  Lord,  deliver  us';  '  We  beseech 

1,'hee  to  hear  us,  good  Lord ' ;  'Grant  us  Thy  peace ' ; 
'Have  men^  upon  us';  'O  Christ  hear  us'  (the 
finC  noto  being  omitted  a*  redandaat);  and  'Lord 
have  mercy  upon  us;  Christ  have  mercy  upon  us.' 
At  this  point,  the  entry  of  the  Lord's  Prayer 
firings  in  the  old  law  of  medial  and  moderate 
•ocents;  the  above  simple  melody  therefore  is 
the  tme  Response  for  the  whole  of  the  first  (and 
■Mrinripal)  portion  of  the  Litany.  It  is  necessary 
however  to  return  now  to  the  preliminaiy  sen- 
tence* of  tlw  Litany,  or  tho  *  Invooatione,*  as  they 
have  been  called.  Here  we  find  each  divided  by 
a  colon,  and,  in  consequence,  the  simple  melody 
iMk  l^vm  ii  leagtbemd  by  one  Bot^  thus : 


This  is  used  witboili  varL-itinn  for  all  the  Invo- 
cations. Tho  Mteriik  shows  the  added  note, 
wbieb  is  Ml  to  the  eyHable  immediately  pre- 
cluding tho  colon.  It  hapjicns  that  each  of  the 
sentences  of  Invocation  contains  in  our  English 
vemrfon  •  inoiMieyllable  before  the  colon  ;  but  it 
is  not  the  case  in  the  I^tin,  therefore  both  Yer* 
side  and  Response  ditfer  from  our  use,  thus— 


lilin. 


In  the  peUtions  of  the  litany,  the  note  marked 
with  an  asterisk  is  appvoMlMdijyaBotiMV  addUion, 

foiMtMdor 


rfH  1 

^) — -— tS«— — "  

we  have — 
.-a* 

irith     M  (or 

The  whole  eentence  of  music  therefore  stands 
thu»— 


P 


(PstUiun  chaiitad  hgr 
Priest.) 


Oteq^nMs  b>  Clioiri 
Peopls.) 


We  have  now  shortly  traced  the  gradual  growth 
of  the  plain-song  of  the  whole  of  our  Litany,  and 
it  is  impossiblo  not  to  admire  the  simplicity  and 
beauty  of  its  ooBstmotioB. 

But  the  early  English  church-musicians  fre- 
quently conipoeed  original  musical  settings  of 
tiie  whole  Litany,  a  considerable  number  of 
which  have  been  printed  by  Dr.  Jebb  ;  nearly 
all  however  are  now  obsolete  except  that  by 
Thomas  Wanless  (organist  of  York  Minster  at 
the  cloee  of  the  X7U1  oentuiy),  which  is  occa- 
sionally to  be  heard  in  oar  northern  eatbedmb. 
The  plain-song  was  not  always  entirely  ignored 
by  church-musicians,  but  it  was  sometimes  in- 
daded  in  the  tenor  part  in  such  a  mutilated 
Btate  as  to  be  hardly  recognisable.  It  is  gene- 
rally admitted  that  the  form  in  whicii  Tallis 
reaponses  have  come  down  to  us  is  very  impure, 
if  not  incorrect.  To  such  an  extent  is  this  the 
case  that  in  an  edition  of  the  '  people's  part  *  of 
Tallis,  published  not  niaiiy  years  since,  the  editor 
(a  cathedral  organist)  fairly  gave  up  the  task  of 
finding  the  plain-song  of  the  response,  'We  be- 
KCLch  Thee  to  hear  us,  good  Lord.'  and  ordered 
the  people  to  sing  tho  tuneful  superstructure — 


W«    b«  -  leccb  TtK«  tu    b«*r  us,  good  Lord. 

It  certainly  does  appear  impoirible  to  oomUm 
this  with 


. — --4= 


St- 


Bvitt 


ibat  this  ancient  form  existed — 


Cbrli  •  ts   M  •  Ml  -  dl  not. 

Thily  if  used  by  Tallis,  will  combine  with  his 
haxmonieo;  thni— 


(riala-snthiTML) 

Having  now  described  the  Preces,  Vereicles 
and  Responses,  and  Litany,  it  only  remains  to 
say  a  ftw  wwda  oa  (i)  Amen^  (a)  Dozology  to 
Qospel,  (a)  BatpoMM  to  tho  OnmmaadmwiH 
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all  of  which  we  have  mentione<l  as  being  resiKti-ea 
of  ft  Um  impnrUat  kind,  (i)  Since  the  Reform*- 
lioii  but  two  feniM  of  ^mat  mto  bean  need  la  <»ur 

charch,  the  moiii'tone,  nnii  the  approach  fajJT  A 
semitone,  generally  harmoaiaed  thus— 


A  • 


=SF 


The  former  of  these  'Amens'  in  early  times  was 
need  when  the  choir  responded  to  the  prieMt :  the 
latter,  when  both  priest  and  choir  sang  together 
after  the  Confes-sion,  Lord's  Prayer,  Creed, 
etc).  TalUt,  howeveri  a/icoya  uses  the  mono- 
tonic  fotin,  varying  the  hanaonlfle  thrice.  In 
more  iiKniem  iisfs,  however,  the  ancient  system 
lias  been  ai  tiially  reversed,  and  (aa  at  St.  Paul's 
Cathe<lral)  the  former  is  only  used  when  priest 
and  choir  join ;  the  latter  when  the  choir  re- 
sponds. In  many  cathedrals  no  guiding  prin- 
ciple  is  adopted  ;  this  is  undesirable. 

(a)  The  Doxology  to  the  Goeind  is  »lwaji  mono- 
tme,  the  monotono  being  in  dae  Tmor,  dm— 


i 


I  are,  however,  almost  innumerable  original 
settings  of  these  words  ussd  thraughoot  the 

oountry. 

(3)  The  Responses  to  the  CoBUBMidiBenta an 
an  expaosioa  of  the  ancient— 

Kyrie  eleiwm, 

Kjrile  sIHsoo, 

made  to  serve  as  ten  responses  in'^tead  of  being 
used  as  ore  reB(>onsive  prayer,  llie  ancient 
iorm  actiiallv  appears  in  Marbe«ke  (1550),  and 
the  Kocall.id  Marbecke'fl  '  Kyrie  *  now  used  is  an 
editorial  manipulation.  Being  thrown  on  tlieir 
own  rssonross  fat  the  music  to  these  ten  rc- 
sngMs%  var  eoanosm  of  the  refonned  church 
sAwsys  composed  origfnnl  settings,  sometimes 
cimtulnin^'  eninpleto  contrapuntal  devices.  At 
one  period  of  vicious  taste,  arrangement*  of 
varions  ssntenoes  of  musie.  sacred  or  seooler, 
were  yiresise  !  into  the  service.  The  *  .Tomelli 
Kyrie'  is  a  good — or  rather,  a  bad— example.  It 
is  said  to  have  been  adapteid  by  Attwood  from  a 
ehaoonne  by  Jomelli,  «hich  had  already  been 
much  used  on  the  stage  as  a  soft  and  slow 
accompaniment  of  weird  and  ghostly  scenes.  The 
adaptation  of '  Open  the  heavens'  from  ' Elijah' 
Is  still  very  popular,  and  may  be  oonsiderBd  a 
fitTomablc  .'specimen  of  an  unTavourable  cl  iss. 

The  re  introduction  of  choral  celebrations  of 
Holy  Comni  union  has  neoesiitated  the  use  of 
various  inflections,  versides.  and  responses,  of 
which  the  music  or  method  of  chanting  has, 
atmcMt  without  exception,  bMB  oMiinea  fix>m 
pre-Befonnation  soorosa.  t^'S*] 


RESPOXSORIUM.  A  species  of  Antiphon, 
sung  in  many  parts  of  the  Roman  Office, 
and  particularly  after  each  of  the  nine  Lessons  at 
Matins,  in  wludi  Sen'ioe  it  forms  a  very  im- 
portant feature,  more  especially  during  Holy 
Week,  when  the  Lesxons  are  t^iken  from  the 
Lamentations  of  Jeremiah,  and  t' e  Re.spoti&oria 


are  so  ananged  as  to  explain  their  connection 
with  the  sad  Histttry  of  tha 
LaNurrATiova.] 


LSea 


Tlie  naniber  of  RespoBMrla  used  timmghoot 

the  Ecclesiastical  Year  is  very  great.  The 
Plain  Chaunt  Melodies  adapted  to  them  will  be 
found  in  the  Antiphonnrium,  the  Direetorlum 
Chori,  the  OfTiciiiin  Hebdomadne  Sanctw,  and 
other  similar  Uthcc  Books.  They  have  also  been 
frequently  treated  in  the  Polyphonic  Style,  with 
venr  great  eflTeeV  not  only  by  the  Great  Masters 
of  the  T^th  eentnry.  bat  even  as  late  as  the  time 
of  Colonna,  whose  Resjwnsoria  of  the  Office  for 
the  Dead,  for  8  Voioesi,  are  written  with  intenie 
appreciation  of  the  solemn  import  of  the  text. 

A  large  collection  of  very  fine  esamplea — in- 
cluding an  exquisitely  beautiful  let  for  Holy 
Week,  by  Vittoria — will  be  fiMUd  in  vol.  iv.  of 
Pnwke's  '  Musica  Divina.'  1  W.S.R.] 

REST  (Fr.  SiUnc*-,  Pause;  Get.  I'aute  ;  Ital. 
Pauta\.  The  sign  of  sflence  In  miuic,  the  dura* 
tion  of  the  silence  depending  apon  the  form  of 
the  character  employed  to  denote  it.  The  employ 
ment  of  the  rest  dates  from  the  Invention  of 
'measured  mosio,*  that  is,  mode  eomposed  of 
notes  of  definite  and  proportionate  values.  [See 
Musica  Mknslbata;  Notation,  p.  470. 1  In 
earlier  times  the  cantvt  was  sung  without  pauses, 
or  with  only  sueh  slight  breaks  aswere  aeeessaiy 
fto*  the  due  separation  of  the  pentences  of  the 
text,  but  so  soon  as  the  relative  duration  of  the 
notes  was  established,  the  empikgriBeufcaf  Mte  of 
like  MDpottioBata  valuea  became  a  neoesdly. 
Franohinns  Oafhrlns,  in  his  *  Practica  MusioB* 
(I4<)6>,  fejiyn  tli;it  the  Rest  'was  invented  to  give 
a  neceasarv  relief  to  the  voice,  and  a  sweetness 
to  the  moody;  far  aa  a  pveadier  of  the  divine 
wortl,  or  an  orator  in  his  discourse,  find.'«  it  neces- 
sary oftentimes  to  relievo  his  audiuint  by  the 
redtalof  some  pleas.intry,  thereby  to  make  them 
more  favourable  and  attentive,  ^o  a  singer,  inter- 
mixing certain  pauses  with  his  notes,  engages 
the  attention  of  lii.s  hearers  to  the  remaining 
parts  of  his  song.'  (Hawkins,  '  Hist,  of  Musio^' 
chap  63.)  Aocordingly  we  6nd  rests  oomqpoad- 
in^'  in  value  to  each  of  the  nolaa  thOB  in  aa 
shown  in  the  following  table. 


MlBtna. 
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Of  these  rests,  two,  the  $emipama  and  turpi- 
rimm,  hxn  reniain*.'!  in  uae  until  the  present 
dftj,  and  vpgmr,  slightly  inoreaAed  in  sixe  but  of 
nnchaii'red  Tslae,  m  the  eemibreve  and  minim 
rests.  Two  of  the  longer  rests  are  also  occasion- 
aUy  used  in  modem  muaio.  the  immoo,  or  breve 
HBty  to  expreM  ft  rflmioe  of  two  ban*  duration, 
Mid  the  loii'ia  imper  ficdt  a  silence  of  four.  These 
rests  are  called  in  French  bdlont,  and  are  spoken 
of  as  *  bftton  k  deux  mesures,'  '  k  quatre  meauret).' 

The  rests  employed  in  modem  inuaic.  with 
their  names  and  values  in  corresponding  notes, 
are  shown  in  the  table  below.' 

By  a  Uoenae  the  semibreve  rest  is  used  to  ex- 
proM  a  ailenoe  of  a  fall  bar  in  any  rhythm  (h^nce 
the  ^lpr:i;an  name  Taktpaatif) ;  its  value  is 
therefore  not  invariable,  as  is  the  case  with  all 
Um  other  re* ts,  for  it  may  be  shorter  tbaa  its 

OORVepondin'^'  iiotf,  as  wlien  meil  t->  express  a 
of  2-4  or  6-8  time,  or  louger,  as  when  it  occurs 

(«)        (»>       (c)  iA 


in  3-3  time.  To  express  a  rest  of  longer  doratioD 
than  OBB  bar.  either  the  bdi&n»  of  two  ot  ibnt 
bars  are  oinploycd  (,Ex.  o\  or,  more  commonly, 
a  thick  horizontal  lino  is  drawn  in  tho  stave,  and 
the  number  of  bars  which  have  to  be  oovnted  ilk 
silence  is  written  above  it  (J£x.  6). 
(«)  (»)  10 


Like  the  notes,  tlie  value  of  a  rest  can  be  in- 
crease-] liy  the  addition  of  a  dot,  and  to  the  same 
extent,  thus  •  is  equal  to  — ^  f ,  -  *  to  n,  and 
so  on. 

'  In  the  earlier  forms  of  the  ancient '  measured 
mnsio '  rette  were  need  as  a  part  of  the  tirae- 

siL'TLiture,  ami  ]i!acc(l  imnn  diatcly  after  the  clef. 
In  this  position  tliey  did  not  denote  silence, 
but  merdy  indicated  the  description  of  Mode 
to  be  counted.  [See  MoxATioii,  Moo«,  Tun, 

SiOiiATUBM.] 

CO  CO  «!!) 


I 


T 


Z 


J 


T 


<•)  8«mtbr«TC  tan. 
(»)  Minim  rmt. 
((}  Crotchet  idt. 
{di  Qu>r«r  rtit. 
<•)  SMtlqiiavsr  iMt. 


J 


(a)  PaoK*. 
(bl  Ufmi-lMiuia. 
(*)  Souplr. 
(if)  I>emt-M>aplr. 
(•)  Qasrt-dvMMtplr. 


]  (a)  T«ktp«uii«. 

Ibi  Btlbe  I'tiivs. 

(c)  VteruliMuM. 
\  (4t  Acht«lp«UM. 
•  <«)  8«chi»niel|i«iiaiii 


RESULTANT  TONES  (Fr.  8on$  ritultant ; 
6er.  Con^inatiofut6ne)  are  produced  when  any 
two  lond  and  sustained  musioal  Munds  are  besrd 
at  tbe  same  time.  There  are  two  kinds  of  re- 
sultant tones,  the  Differential  and  the  Stimiruk- 
tionaL  The  '  Differential  tone '  is  so  called  be- 
eanse  ite  numbsr  of  vibrations  u  equal  to  the 
difliMnce  between  those  of  the  generating  sounds. 
The  'Summational  tone'  in  bo  called  becaus'j  its 
number  of  ribratiooe  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  those 
of  the  gsnscating  eonods.  The  following  dia- 
gram shows  the  pIlohM  ni  the  ^ffiiMntiel  toMs 
of  the  principal  OMMOMmt  intervals  friftn  in  per- 
fect tune. 


Generator*. 


ITALUS. 

{«)  P»in«  rt'lU  S»mlhT««i 
(fr)  I>mu<«  >i-ili  Minima. 
(«)  I'auM  ilrliat  .••t.mltnlnlna,  or  Qnarto. 
(tf)  Pku«*  dril*  rroma.  or  Mrco  QiitrtO. 
(()  PauM  delta  Semlcruma,  er  itMpinib 
</)  nam  M\»  Blicw—. 
<^  niM«rtla8s»iHw«n..  ^F.T.] 

tice,  however,  the  resultant  tones  can  be  dis- 
tinguished on  the  |>iano  also. 

Dissonant  as  well  as  consonant  intervals  pro- 
dvoe  reeultant  tones.  Tsking  the  minor  Seventh 
in  its  three  poHiUo  focnui  the  difflwentiali  an  ae 
tollows ;— 


If  the  inteml  be  wider  than  an  octave,  as  in 
the  last  two  euunplesk  the  differential  is  inter- 
mediate between  the  sounds  which  produoe  it. 
The«e  tones  can  be  easily  hoard  on  the  ordinary 
harmoniumt  and  also  on  the  organ.  They  are 
not  so  distinct  on  the  piano^  because  tho  sounds 
of  tids  iaatnunent  «re  not  mstsined.  By  pcao- 

•  The  (JeTTMn  form  of  the  crotchet  n\l  .mii-n  rr'.m  the  EnRllib. 
baiiv  uioaUf  wtUteo  thu*  J.   Sgmn-tu  aXtu  kIvi.-*  llalfaui  (onn*  of 

.  T  Ti 


The  1st  form  of  minor  Seventh  is  obtained  by 
tuning  two  Fifths  upwards  (C-O-D)  and  then  a 

major Thinl  downwards  (D  /Hb) :  \U  differential 
tone  is  /Ab.an  exact  major  Tiiird  bt  low  C.  The 
and  form  is  got  by  two  exact  Fourths  upwards 
(C-F-Bb) :  the  differential  is  then  \Ab,  which 
is  flatter  than  the  previous  /.\b  by  the  ioterval 
35 : 36.  The  3rd  form  is  the  so  called  Harmonic 
tieventh  on  whose  differential  is  G,  an  exact 
Fourth  below  0.  The  merit*  \,  /,  here  nsed  to 
distinguish  no*e.s  w  hicli  are  ooofuseil  in  the  or- 
dinary noution,  will  be  found  explained  under 
Tempekaxent. 

Hitherto  w"  have  spoken  otdy  of  the  differen* 
tial  tone)  which  are  produced  by  the  funds- 
mental)*  or  piime  partial  tones  of  miiHical  counds. 
[See  Partial  Totiss.J  But  a  differential  may 
also  arise  from  tiie  eombination  of  any  upper 
parlial  of  one  sound  with  any  partial  of  the  other 
sound ;  or  from  the  oombination  of  a  liitferential 
with  ft  peftiiil,  «r  with  Mwtber  diiienntiaL 
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Thm  the  major  Tliird  0>£  may  have  the  foUow- 

iiii:  differential  tunes: — 


AU  these  tones  are  heard  aimultaoeoiuly;  but 
for  oonvenienoe  the  diffbrentials  of  the  let,  and, 

Jrd,  and  4ih  orders  are  written  with  notea  of 
ifferent  kn){th.  We  see,  then,  that  the  nuniW 
of  powble  reialtant  tonee  is  very  great ;  but  only 
those  which  arise  from  the  primes  of  niuaical 
Kounds  arc  sutiicicntly  strong  to  b«  of  practical 
Iniportan  e. 

In  enabliiw  the  ou  to  dutinguish  between 
cvnioBMit  Middlsianftnt  Intenrmls.  the  differential 

tmcs  are  only  less  important  than  the  upper 
)>artials.  Tlius  if  the  chord  G-E-C  be  accurately 
tuned  as  3:5:8,  the  diflerential  of  G-C  ooin- 
cides  with  E.  and  that  of  E  C  with  G.  But  if 
the  intervals  be  tempiifd  ih-'  ditfcrLUtials  are 
t'irown  out  of  tunc,  and  gi%'e  rise  to  beats. 
These  beats  «r«  veiy  loud  aad  hanh  on  the  or- 
dinaiy  hMnuminm,  timed  in  equal  tempemment. 
Again,  in  the  close  triad  C-E-G  the  ditferentials 
of  C-E  and  of  £-Q  coincide  and  give  no  beats  if 
the  Intervals  be  in  petftet  tone.  On  a  tempered 
instrument  the  result  is  very  different.  If  we 
take  0  to  ha%'e  264  vibratiuus,  the  tempered  £ 
hsaabont  333I.  and  the  tempered  G  about  395) 
TibntiMU.  The  diffeiential  of  C-E  U  then  68^, 
and  that  of  E-G  63.  These  two  tonee  beat  5I 
times  c-.".ch  second,  and  thiu  render  the  ohoid  to 
sume  extent  dissonant. 

In  the  minor  triad,  oven  when  in  joit  intona- 
tion,  several  of  the  resulUint  tones  do  not  fit  in 
with  the  notes  of  the  chord,  although  they  may 


Li  rJ»M  . 


f 


be  too  far  apart  to  beat.  In  the  major  triad,  on 
the  coiitrar>',  the  resultant  tones  form  octaves 
wiih  the  notes  of  the  chord.  To  tliii  dtfl^erenoe 
Helmholtz  u'.triliutcH  tlie  less  perfect  consonance 
of  the  nuuor  triad,  and  its  obscured  though  not 
inharmonious  effect. 

The  origin  of  the  differential  tonee  has  been 
the  subject  of  nraeh  diseuMion.  Thomas  Young 
lull  that  wlirn  heats  became  too  rapid  to  ho 
di»tinguiithed  by  the  ear,  they  passed  into  the  re- 
sultant tone.  This  view  prevailed  ttntU  the  pub- 
lication in  1856  of  Hclinholtz'a  investij^'ations, 
in  which  many  objections  to  Young's  theory  were 
brought  forward.  To  explaiii  ^iliat  these  ob- 
jections are,  it  would  be  nseneeery  to  treat  at 
■ome  length  of  the  nature  of  beats,  and  the  reader 
ib  therefore  referreil  to  the  Ap|)endix,  Article 
Be^^ts,  for  this  side  of  the  question.  The  new 


BESULTANT  TONES. 

mathematical  theory  given  by  Helmholts  !•  tOO 
abstruse  to  admit  of  popular  exposition. 

It  was  also  part  of  Young's  theory  that  the 
differential  tone  was  produc«i  in  the  ear  alone, 
and  not  in  the  extmnal  air.  Bnt  Hetmholu 
found  that  stretched  memlimnes  and  resonators 
responded  very  clearly  to  differentials  produced 
by  the  ttitn  or  the  harmonium.  This  he  con> 
Bider8  to  prove  the  exitt<'nce  of  vibrations  in  the 
external  air  correspoudiug  to  the  differential 
tones.  But  when  the  two  generating  tones  were 
produced  by  separate  instrument*,  the  differential, 
thoui?h  powerfully  audible,  hardly  set  the  reso- 
nator in  vibration  at  all.  Hence  Helmholtz  con- 
cludes that  the  differential  tone  is  for  the  most 
part  generated  in  the  ear  iteelf.  Ha  Anther  points 
out  that  certain  features  in  the  construction  of 
the  ear  easily  permit  the  action  of  the  law  which 
he  has  stated.  The  unsymmetrical  form  of  the 
drum-shin  of  the  ear,  and  the  looee  attaehment 
of  the  ossicles  are,  he  thinks,  peoollarijr  &Toar- 

able  to  the  proiluLtioii  of  resultant  tones. 

As  a  consequence  of  his  theory,  Uelmholts  de- 
duced a  difRnnt  eerlei  of  resultaat  tones,  which 

he  ca.\U  summatioiia!  tone«,  because  their  number 
of  vibrations  is  the  turn  of  those  of  the  generatt)rs. 
The  existence  of  the  summational  tones  which 
Helmholtz  believes  he  has  verified  experimentally, 
has  recently  been  called  in  question  by  Dr. 
I'ri  yer.    He  points  out  that  in  some  intervals,  as 


for  inrtaiMe^  i :  a,  1:3,  1:5,  there  will  be  a 
partial  tone  present  of  the  same  piteh  as  the 

presumed  sumtnatioual  tone,  and  the^  cases 
therefore  |in>ve  nothini^.  Again,  if  we  take  a  :  5, 
the  note  5  is  not  m  cessarily  a  summational  tone, 
but  may  be  the  ditierential  of  4  and  9  which  are 
the  and  partial  of  2  and  the  3rd  of  3  respectively. 
Dr.  I'reyer  was  unable  to  find  any  trace  of  the 
summational  tonts  when  care  bad  been  taken  to 
ezdude  the  upper  partiala.  Bat  to  do  thie  he 
could  only  use  sounds  of  tuning -fmks  gently 
bowed,  which  were  far  too  weak  to  produce  any 
letaltMil  tones  in  the  air.  Tha  qneeUon,  how- 
ever, is  one  of  theoretic  interest  merely. 

Not  only  the  origin,  but  also  the  discovery  of 
differential  tones  has  been  disputed.  The  earliest 
pahlioation  of  the  disooverjr  waa  made  W  a 
Oennan  organist  named  801^  in  1745.  "ten 
came  Rondeii,  a  French  savant,  in  1751.  Lastly, 
the  great  Italian  violinist  Tnrtiui  made  tho 
phenomenon  the  basis  ol  his  Treatise  on  Harmon  j 
in  1754.  But  Tartini  explicitly  claims  ])riority 
in  these  worda  : — 'In  the  year  1714,  when  about 
twenty-two  yean  of  aga^  no  diecovered  thi^i  phe* 
nomanon  bj  dianoe  on  tha  violin  at  Anoona, 
where  many  witneesee  who  remeiubar  the  ftet 
are  still  living.  lie  communicatLd  it  at  once, 
without  reeerv^  to  professors  of  the  violin.  He 
made  it  the  (tandamental  rule  of  perioet  toning 
for  the  pupils  in  his  school  at  Padaa,  wliich  was 
commenced  in  1728  and  which  skill  exists;  and 
thus  the  phenoauiWMi  became  luio«n  thvonglMmt 
Europe.*' 

Tartini  in  some  cases  mistook  the  pitch  of  the 
fiflbraitial  tone ;  but  there  does  not  appear  tp 
1  Ds  htadpil  M*  AfwslB,  Mnk  im,  pill 
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1m  Any  reftiiton  Tur  toking  from  him  Ui«  credit  of 
th«  diMovery  wli{di  luw  wo  long  been  aaaoeiated 

wilh  h\'>  iiatue.  [J.  L.] 

BETARDATION  is  a  word  used  by  some 
theoriato  to  distinguiiih  a  small  group  of  discords 
which  are  similar  in  nature  tO  WmpmSoUMt  bat 
roaolve  apwards,  as  in  Ex.  i. 
Bs.l.  Bs.t. 


The  gnjund  fi)r  making  this  sub-class  is  that 
it  appears  inHccurnte  to  describe  as  suspensions 
nou-s  which  are  delayed  or  retarded  in  nscending. 
A  ooonparison  of  Ex.  a,  which  would  be  diatin- 
gralshea  as  a  suspt^nsion,  with  "Ex.  i  will  show 
the  i«tt  rit,ity  of  |)rinciple  which  underlies  the  two 
discords;  while  the  faot  <^  their  aweadiag  or 
detoendiiig  w  dearly  not  aa  Attribute  bot  •& 
accident,  in  thia  case  there  is  no  other 

ostensible  reo^ton  for  breaking  up  a  well-dtiiitied 
date  bat  the  fact  that  the  common  designation  in 
u.«e  is  supposed,  porli.tps  erroneously,  to  be  innufli- 
cient  to  denote  nit  ihiii  uuglit  to  cumu  uudt-r  it.  On 
the  other  hand  it  requires  to  be  noted  that  .-us  all 
dkwofds  of  this  dan  aca  diaoords  of  retacdatioi^ 
and  ai  fhoee  vblob  rbw  are  wry  nraoh  leai  eoBi- 
inon  tii.^n  those  which  doncend  in  resolution,  the 
name  which  might  d^cribe  the  whole  cia<Mi  is 
naorvtd  for  the  iBiaUett  and  faaai  conspicuous 
group  in  that  class.  [C.H.H.P.] 

EEUTTEK,  Gkoso.  bom  1656  at  Vienna, 
became  in  1686  organiit  of  St.  BtephebV  and  In 

1 700  Hof-  and  Kainmer-orijanist.  He  also  played 
the  theorbo  iu  the  Hof-Kapelle  from  1697  to 
1705.  In  1713  he  succeeded  Fux  as  Capell- 
uieister  to  the  Gnadenbild  in  St.  Stephen's,  and 
in  1 71 5  became  Capellmetster  of  tho  cathedral 
itself.  He  died  Aug.  39,  1738.  His  church 
music  wa»  sound,  witboat  beuig  raraarkable.  In 
Jan.  1 695  he  waa  knighted  in  Rome  hf  Count 
Frant  CBCo  Sforza,  on  whose  family  Pope  Paul  TIT. 
bestowed  the  privilei;e  of  conferring  that  honour 
in  1539.  The  name  of  Keutter  is  cIomIj  eon* 
Heeled  vvitli  t!;  it  of  H.iydn.  throui^h  lii.s  son, 

Gkoeg  Karl  (generally  known  by  his  first 
name  only),  who,  according  to  the  cathedral 
ngiiter,  waa  bom  in  Vienna  April  6, 1708.  be* 
catne  Onart*eoiDpoaer  in  1731,  and  raoeeeded  bia 
father  in  1 73S  ad  Capellmetster  of  the  cathedral. 
In  1746  he  was  appointed  second  Court-capell- 
mebter,  bii  duty  being  to  conduct  the  musio  of 
thaSmperor's  church,  chamber,  an ^  linner  table. 
On  Pretiieri's  retirement  in  1751  iieutter  exer- 
cised the  functions  of  chief  Court-capellmeister, 
but  did  not  receive  the  title  till  the  death  of  the 
fenner  in  1769.  As  an  economical  measure  he 
was  all'iwe<l  the  sum  of  3O,O0O  gulden  (£3,000) 
to  maintain  the  oourt*capelle  (the  whole  body  of 
inoddani^  voeal  and  iaatrumental),  and  be  <»j  oys 

the  inelanclioly  dintinction  ofhavrng  reduced  the 
establishment  to  the  lowest  poesible  ebb.  fieutter 


composed  for  the  court  numerous  opprnt,  cantatiis 
d'ixxaeion,  and  Italian  oratorio*  for  Lwut;  aliio  a 
re(]uiem,  and  smaller  dramatic  and  sacred  work«. 
His  grand  maasee  are  abowy,  with  rapid  and 
noisy  inatrumentatfon,  ao  much  lo  tbat  'rushing 
(rauschendei  vioHuH  a  la  Jicnfler*  became  a 
proverb.    BDrney  heard  one  of  than  during  bis 
vidt  tt)  Vienna  in  177a,  and  eaya  *itwaadnll, 
dry,  stuff;  great  noi.^c  and  little  meaninfj  c-ha- 
racterLsed  the  whole   performance.'  (Present 
Slate  of  Music  in  Germany,  i.  361,)*   la  1731 
Reutter  married  llterena  Holzhauser,  a  court 
singer  of  merit,  who  died  in  1783.    His  own 
death  took  place  March  i  2,  1  772    He  was  much 
favoured  at  court  owing  to  his  great  tact;  and 
Maria  Theresa  ennobled  Mm  in  1740  aa  'Bdler 
von  Kcntter."    Af  stited  above,  hi.t  name  i^  in- 
separably associated  with  thut  uf  llaydn,  whom 
he  heafd  ring  aa  a  boy  in  the  little  town  of 
Hainburg,  and  engaged  for  the  choir  c»f  St. 
Stephen's,  where  he  sani;  from  1740  to  1748. 
His  treatment  of  the  poor  chorister,  and  his 
heartless  behaviour  when  the  boya  fine  voice 
bad  broken,  ara  mantloned  nndtt  H^YIur,  vol.  I» 
703  [OXP.] 
REVEILLE.  SeeSioiraLS. 
REVERSE.   See  Rovescio. 
REVUE  ET  GAZETTE  MUSICALS,  the 
oldeat  and  most  eomplete  of  Vtenob  musical  pe» 
riodieaia.  Tbh  brandh  of  literature  has  token 
root  in  France  with  great  difficulty.   So  far  back 
as  Jan.  1 770,  M.  de  fiireuilly  and  other  amateurs 
founded  tiie  'Jouraatde  Mtrnque*  (monthly,  8vo), 
which  after  a  troubled  existence  of  three  years  was 
dropped  till  1777,  and  then  rtssumed  for  one  year 
more.    In  1810  FayoUe  started  'Les  Tablettea 
de  Polymnie*  (8vo),  but  it  did  not  survive  beyond 
1 8 1 1.  Undeterred  by  these  fkilures,  F^tis  brought 
out  ttie  first  number  of  the  '  Revue  musicale  '  iu 
January  1837.   It  appeared  foar  times  a  mouth, 
eaohntonbcroontaiiunj;  34  pagea8vo.»  till  Feb.  5, 
1831,  when  it  was  published  weekly,  in  small  4  to, 
double  columns.  '  La Gaxette  musicale  de  Paris,' 
started  Jan.  5, 1834,  was  similar  in  size  to  F^tia'e 
•Revue,'  and  also  weekly,  but  issued  on  Sunday 
in»te;ui  of  ."Saturday.   The  two  were  united  on 
Nov.  I,  1835,  since  which  date  the  *  Revue  et 
Gazette  muaioale,'  baa  twioe  enbuged  ita  form, 
in  1S41  and  In  1845,  at  wbldi  diSe  It  beeame 
what  it  waa  till  its  last  number,  Dec.  31,  iSS'o. 

The  property  of  the  publishers  Schle8inger  and 
Brandos,  Uiis  periodical  has  always  been  noted 
for  the  reputation  and  ability  of  its  editors. 
Amongst  its  regular  contributors  havu  b*  en : 
Andera.  0.  Bannelier,  C.  Beaoquier,  Berlioz, 
P.  Bernard,  U.  Bknobard,  A.  Botte.  M.  Bouiges, 
Chouquet.  Comettant,  Cristal,  Danjou,  Emeat 
David.  F.  J.  FJiis,  0.  Fou.pie,  Heller.  HJquet, 
A.  JulUen,  Kastner,  Lacome,  A.  Ue  La  Fa^e, 
Lavvlz  ffls,  IdHSt,  de  Mooter,  d'Ortiguee,  Pougin, 
Monnais  ('Paul  Smith'),  Richarvl  Wagner,  and 
Johannes  Weber.  A  careful  reader  of  the  47 
volnmea  will  eaaily  noogniae  the  aeatimenta 

I  II  li  RuriirTwho  li  rrf pijioIMc  for  thr  >biurd ^klSMlseMfeliailfe 
tail  OMM  U  vmbmUj  tpalt  la  KnflmDd-lteatMr. 
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of  1h»  Twioiit  editor*  throou'h  whose  htodB  it 
peaied ;  emoni^  thow  deserving  speciel  mention 

are  F.'ti.'*,  Eilouard  Monnnis,  an'l  M.  Chariot 
Bannelier,  who  (xindacted  i( from  iSji  with  equal 
leeraing  md  taete.  The  Indexes  ^ven  wMi  each 
vdliiiiie  are  a  great  boon,  and  c<iiinti*iit'»  one  of 
iu  aii  vantages  over  other  French  perit>dicab  of  the 
Hune  kind. 

The  eenaiion  of  tliie  exodlent  periodioel  is  an 
event  whieh  all  lovtn  and  etndenta  of  mnaie  will 

d<  t'l'ly  legri  t.    We  tnist  that  the  hope  of  a  ]i'>^- 
lible  revival,  held  out  by  the  piibli»bcrs  in  their 
fiuvwell  ftddiVM,  nwy  be  speedily  ftdfilled.  [O.O.] 
REYER,  EriNKST,  whose  re.il  name  U  Rcy, 
was  bom  at  Mar-seilics,  Dec.  i,  1823.  As  a  child 
be  learned  solfeggio  at  the  five  ■dbeel  of  mosio 
founded  by  BatMitti  (horn  in  FJorence  17S6,  died 
at  Mnrseilles  1S68).  and  became  a  good  ruider, 
though  he  did  not  carry  ]»•  nmsieid  Mucation  far. 
At  16  he  went  to  Algiers  as  a  govemnient  officinl, 
but  continued  his  pianoforte  practice,  and  bet^au 
to  compose  wiihout  having  properly  learned 
harmony  and  ooaoterpotDt.   He  was  soon  able 
to  write  mnanoee  whicb  beeame  popular,  and 
eompoceil  a  nia.H,t  which  was  s-  li  uiilv  performed 
before  the  Dulie  and  Duchetm  d  Aumale.  iiad 
he  remained  in  Algiers  he  woold  prolmlily  never 
have  been  anything  beyoiiJ  a  mere  amateur,  hut 
tlio  iic'volution  ot"  1848  dcpriviug  him  of  the 
support  of  the  Governor-General,  he  returned  to 
P«ris»  and  placed  bimseU  in  the  bands  of  his 
aunt  Mme.  Loaise  Farrene.  who  oompleted  his 
munical  education,  and  before  hmg  lie  fouii  1  an 
opportunity  of  coming  before  the  public.  From 
Itts  friend  Tb^hile  Gautier  he  prooured  the 
libretto  of 'Lo  S.  him.'aTi  oriental  'Symphony' in 
4  parts,  on  the  luuiieluf  Duviil't*  '  Le  Deiiert.'  It 
waa  produced  with  success  April  5, 1850,  and  then 
furniitbed  him  with  'Midtre  Woifieam,' 
a  I -act  opera,  which  wat  also  raoossafal.  at  the 
Tli'':Ure  Lyriiiiie,  M.iy  20,  1854.    Hia  next  work 
was  '8acountala'  (July  30,  185S),  one  of  the  1 
ohanning  ballets  of  Th^hile  Gautier;  hot  bis  | 
fnll  stren;,Hh  was  first  put  forth  in  *  La  Statue,'  i 
a  3-act  upera  produced  at  the  Tbeiitro  Lyriqiie,  ! 
Apiil  II,  1861,  and  containing  music  which  id 
both  melodious  and  full  of  colour.    *  Eroetrate ' 
(a  acts)  was  performed  at  Baden  in  1862,  and 
reproduced  at  the  Aotd^mie,  Oct.  16.  1871,  for 
two  niiihts  only.  The  revivid  of '  Ia  Statue '  at 
the  Op^ra  in  1878  was  also  a  feilura,  and  M. 
Reyer  may  find  it  difficult  to  secure  the  per- 
formance Of  '  .*Sij;urd,'  of  which  the  overture  and 
some  of  the  more  important  nunibeia  have  Imsn 
heard.    To  complete  the  lint  of  his  compositiona  I 
we  may  mention  '  Victoire,'  a  cantata  {the  Opera,  j 
June  27.  1859) ;  a  *  Kecueil  de  10  Melodies'  for  I 
Toioe  and  Pf eoogs  for  a  single  voice }  and  some  . 
pieoee  of  saered  intude. 

PcHidcs being  reckoned  among  the  most  poetical 
of  French  musicians,  M.  Re^tT  its  un  aocoia-  j 
pliiihed  feuilUtonisU.  After  writing  gticcm»ively  j 
for  the  'Pres-e,'  the  '  l.'evuo  de  Paris.'  atid  the 
'  Courrier  de  Pariu,'  hn  becatue  musical  critic  to 
(he  'Journal  des  D^bat«'  after  the  death  of 
JifliliaB.  Uie  articles  are  not  only  pleasant  readti^^  i 


bat  evince  both  intellect  and  coltnre.  Be  ie 
librarian  to  fto  Op^ra.  tind  miRceeded  his  first 

model,  David,  at  tlie  lastitut  in  lS-:fi.  [G.C.] 

REYNOLDS.  John,  genUeman  of  the  Chapel 
Royal  from  1765  to  1770,  was  oomposer  of  the 
pleaxiiii;  antln  ni,  '  My  Iroil,  my  ('od,  look  upon 
me.'  printed  in  Page's  '  Harmonia  Sacra.*  Ual- 
lahV  Fart  Murie.TaL&  and  elsewhere.  Nothing 
moro  of  his  is  known.  [W.H.H.] 

KUEINBERGER.  Joskph,  bom  March  17, 
1859,  at  Vadna,  the  capitd  of  the  principality 

of  Liechtenstein.    He-  wa»  so  precocious  that  he 
began  to  learn  thu  jii  uiuiurte  at  the  age  of  live; 
at  seven  years  old  be  was  organist  at  the  diurdi 
of  his  native  place,  where,  ati  his  legs  WOTO  too 
short  to  reach  down  tu  the  pedals,  a  second  set 
of  pedals  was  fixed  above  the  onlioary  once; 
and  very  shortly  afterwards  he  composed  a  maH 
in  three  parte  with  organ  accompaniment.  Hu 
first  teacher  was  Herr  Pohly,  who  btill  re-'ide.s 
j  and  tenches  in  the  "Tyrol.    At  tlte  age  of  twelve 
I  Rheinberger  was  sent  to  the  MnniMi  Conterva- 
!  torium,  wTiore  he  studied  until  he  was  nineteen, 
under  Uerzog,  Lieonhard,and  J.  J.  Maier ;  he  was 
'  then  appointed  pianoforte  taadier  in  the  same 
institution,  ai»i.  about  the  same  time,  became 
organist  in  the  Hofkinshe  of  St.  Michael,  and 
subseijuently  Director  of  the  Munich  Oratorien- 
verein.  He  is  at  present  proiies84>r  of  counterpoint 
and  of  the  higher  eohool  of  organ-playing  iu  the 
Royal  School  of  Music,  and  conductor  of  the 
court  band  {not  of  the  opera)  at  Munich.  Up 
to  the  present  time  he  baa  inibUshe<l  1 16  com- 

C'tions,  among  which  are — 2  sympboniex, '  WtU- 
tein '  and  '  Florentinische  Sinfonie ';  2  operas, 
'l)ie  bieb- n  Rabea'  and  '  Thunner's  Tochter- 
lein ' ;  incidental  music  to  a  drama  of  Calderon*s« 
and  to  one  of  Itaimond*e;  aevtral  overture^ 
'The  Taming  of  the  Shrew,'  '  Dcmetriu^,' etc.  ; 
many  jiiauuiurte  wurks ;  a  coucurtu  ior  piano  and 
orchestra  ;  much  chamber  music  ami  church 
oiusio  (among  the  latter  a  Grand  ItcKjuiem  for 
those  who  fell  in  the  war  of  1870-71).  a  Stabat 
Mater  and  a  Mass  in  8  parts  vdedicated  to  Pope 
Leo  XIXl.)  I  s  organ  sonatas,  and  various  works 
forohoras  and  for  male  vcioes.  Many  of  his  pupils 
have  attained  eminence  in  their  profession.  Uia 
Quartet  in  Eb  (op.  38)  for  PF.  and  strings 
is  a  fsvonrite  work  at  the  Monday  Popular 
Ct/nccrta,  and  has  b-  en  pf  rf.imied  there  almost 
annually  since  1874.  A  buuata  fur  PF.  and 
violin  in  the  same  key  (op.  77)  has  also  been 
pUye<l  there.  [  J  .\ .  F,  M.] 

RHEINGOLD.  DAS.  Tlie  Vorspiei,  or  Pre- 
lude, of  tlie  Tetralogie  of  Wagner's  '  Niebelungen 
Ring'— Rhei^gold^  Walk  tire,  Siegfried,  and 
QStterdlmmening.  It  was  firbt  purl'ormed  at 
Munich.  Sept  22,  1869,  under  the  bAton  of 
Uerr  Franz  Wulluer.  [G.] 

RHINE  FESTIVALS.    See  Niidbbbhbui- 

laouK  MusiKKtsTE,  vol.  ii.  p.  455. 

RHYTHM.  This  much  used  and  many- 
ftided  term  may  be  debited  as  '  the  systematic 
grouping  of  JXOte»  with  regard  ti  durati<m,'  It 
ia  often  iaaocurately  employed  as  a  synonym  for 
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iLs  two  Bulxlivisioiu,  Accnrr  and  Timk,  and  ' 
in  ita  proper  signification  benrs  the  game  n  latiim 
to  Umm  thai  awfrs  bears  to  quantity  in  jf^tiy. 

Tb«  eonrusUm  whlclk  ItM  arisen  in  llie  em-  i 
[  loyinent  of  those  temis  is  unfortunate,  though 
so  fretiueitt  that  it  would  appear  to  be  natural, 
md  therefore  almost  inevitable.  Take  a  number 
of  notes  of  equal  length,  and  give  an  cii)])hums  to 
•very  second,  third,  or  fourth,  the  music  will 
ba  awd  to  be  in  *  rhythm*  of  two,  three,  or  four — 
meaning  in  tivM.  How  take  a  number  of  these 
groaiifl  or  btM  and  emphasiss  them  In  the  saitte 
way  as  th'  ir  sub  divisions  :  the  same  term  will 
still  be  employed,  and  rightly  so.  .^gaiu,  instead 
of  ttotoa  of  equal  length,  let  eaeh  group  consist 
of  imequal  nott  o.  but  siimHarly  arranged* Ilk tha 
lollowing  example  from  Schumann — 

or  in  the  Vivace  of  Beethoven's  No.  7  Sj^mphooy; 
the  ferm  of  Hmm  groups  idso  is  spoken  t»  aa  iM 
•  prevnlihi^  rhythm,'  thoi^h  beia  aamil  !■  tiia 
only  correct  expression. 

Thus  we  see  that  the  proper  distinction  of  tha 
tlirce  terms  h  as  fol!ow«  : — 

Accenl  arrangts  a  heterogeneoua  mas8  of  notes 
into  long  and  short ; 

Tiwut  diridea  tbom  into  groupa  of  equid  dura- 
tion | 

Bkytkm  doe!4  for  than  gnmpa  what  Aeeent  doaa 

for  notes. 

In  short,  Rhythm  is  the  Mafero  of  Music. 

This  parall  1  will  hr>lp  'i«  to  undepftaml  why 
the  uneducated  can  only  wnte  and  fully  compre- 
hend moiio  in  eouplata  sadioni  of  finir  and 
eight  bars. 

Rhythm ,  cottsldared  as  the  ordorTy  arrange- 

Bient    f,MM  ipi  of  aoce::t'  —   hether bars  or  parta 
of  bars — naturally  came  into  existence  only  aft«r 
the  invanUon  of  time  and  the  bar-line.  Baroarous 
music,  though  in  r"  attentive  to  accent  than 
melody,  plain  cliant  and  thu  pulypliouic  church 
muiic  of  the  i6th  century,  fugues  and  most 
music  in  polyphonic  and  fugal  style,  all  these 
preMOt  no  trace  of  rhythm  as  above  defined. 
In  barbarous  music  ami  i  l  ii'i-i  hant,  this  ih  be- 
cause tlie  notes  exist  only  with  reference  to  the 
words,  whioh  ate  chiefly  roetra>l«ia :  in  poly> 
phonic  miit-ic  it  is  because  the  termination  of 
noe  musical  phrase  (fuot,  or  group  of  acceuU) 
la  alwayi  ooneident  with  and  hidden  by  the 
commencement  of  another.    And  this  although 
the  subject  may  consist  of  several  phrases  and 
be  quite  rhythmical  in  itself,  aa  is  the  case  in 
£ach's  Or^'an  Fugues  in  G  minor  and  A  minor. 
TIm  Jihyfhmiu  Of  tilo  andents  was  rimply  the 
accent  prescribed  by  the  long  and  short  syllabl&s 
of  the  poetry,  or  word^  to  which  the  music  was 
set,  and  had  no  other  variety  than  that  afibrded 
by  their  metrical  laws.    Modem  music,  on  the 
other  hand,  would  be  ucaninglei^s  and  chaotic- — 
a  melody  would  cease  to  be  a  melody— could  we 
not  plainly  peroeiTO  a  proportion  in  tha  length 
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Tha  barJIae  la  the  moat  obTiona,  Init  by  no 

means  a  perfect,  means  of  dieting ui:>}iing  and 
detennining  the  rhythm ;  but  up  to  the  time  of 
Mozart  and  Haydn  the  system  of  barring  waa 

but  im^rfectly  understood.  Many  « vn  of 
Handel  s  slow  movements  have  only  halt  their 
proper  number  of  bar-lines,  and  consequently 
terminate  in  the  middle  of  a  bar  instead  of  at 
the  commenoement ;  aa  for  Instaaee,  '  He  diall 
feed  His  flock'  (which  is  really  in  6-8  time),  and 
'  Surely  He  hath  borne  our  griefs'  (wliioli  should 
be  4-8  instead  of  Q).  Where  the  aeoent  of  a 
piece  is  strictly  linury  throiK^hn  f*.  composers, 
even  to  this  day,  appear  to  be  otten  in  duubt  about 
the  rhythm,  time,  and  barring  of  their  musio. 
The  simple  and  unmistakable  rule  for  the  latter 
is  thih  ;  the  last  strong  accent  will  occur  on  the 
first  of  a  bar,  and  you  have  only  to  reckon  back- 
wards. If  Uie  i^eoa  £dla  natiuaUy  into  gioapa 
of  four  aooenta  It  is  fenr  in  a  bar.  Sot  if  there  m 
an  odd  two  anywhere  it  should  all  be  barred  ns 
two  in  a  bar.  Ignuraaoe  or  inattention  to  this 
eauMM  na  now  and  then  to  oome  npon  a  midden 
chanj^c  from     to  a  4  in  modem  mndo. 

With  regard  to  the  regular  aequenoe  of  ban 
with  refarnwe  to  dose  and  cadence— which  la 
the  tnie  sense  of  rhythm — much  dependn  upon 
the  charaeter  of  the  music.  The  dance-mueic  of 
modem  society  must  necessarily  be  in  regular 
periods  of  4,  8,  or  i6  baia.  Walties^  thot^b 
written  in  3-4  tfane»  ate  ahnoat  always  really  in 
6-8,  and  a  dance-music  writer  will  sometimLs, 
from  igooranoe,  omit  an  unaccented  bar  (really 
a  halfJiar),  to  the  destruction  of  the  rhythm. 
The  dancers,  marking  the  ti'no  with  thi  :r  feet, 
and  feeling  the  rhythm  in  the  movement  »t  th'  ir 
bodies,  then  complain,  without  understand in<' 
what  is  wrongs  that  suob  a  waits  is  '  not  good 
to  dance  to.* 

In  pure  musio  it  Is  different.  Great  as  iire 
the  varieties  afforded  by  the  diverse  pooitiuns 
and  oombtoatioiis  of  strong  and  weak  accents,  the 
equal  length  of  bars,  and  consequently  of  musif.'d 
i  phraccjj,  would  cause  monotony  were  it  not  tliat 
'  we  are  allowed  to  combine  seto  of  twoi,  tbree^ 
and  four  bars.  Not  so  freely  as  we  may  combine 
the  different  forms  of  accent,  for  the  longer  divi> 
sions  are  less  clearly  pcrcejitible ;  indeed  the 
modoro  complexity  of  rhythm,  espcdally  in  Ger- 
man mnsie,  IS  one  of  the  ddef  ohstaoies  to  Its 
riady  apjireeiation.  Every  one,  &a  we  have 
already  liatd,  can  understand  a  boiig  or  piece 
where  a  half-cloee  occurs  at  each  fourth  and  a 
whole  dose  at  each  eighth  bar,  where  it  is  ex- 
pected ;  but  when  an  unetlucatad  ear  is  con- 
tinually being  disappointed  and  surprised  by 
unexpected  prolongations  and  altcations  of 
rhythm,  it  soon  grows  eonfased  and  nnaUe  to 
follow  the  Kcnse  of  the  musio.  Quick  music 
naturally  allows — indeed  demands — more  variety 
of  rhythm  than  slow,  and  we  can  scaiedy  torn 
to  any  Srbenro  nr  Initial"  rf  the  great  composfTH 
where  such  varieties  are  not  made  use  of.  'iakmg 
two-bar  rhythm  as  the  normal  and  simplest  form 
— jost  sa  two  Botss  fcm  tlu  simplest  kind  d 
fini  variety  wa  have  te  noliee  ta 
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wliera  one  odd  bar  is  thnwt  in  to  hnak  th«  con- 
tinnifey,  as  tbu  in  Aadule  of  Beetbovoi'i  C 
minor  Sjnpliony: 


tbi«  may  nlso  be  effected  by  causing  »  ftMh 
pliras-e  to  1  ^ii:  with  a  strong  acci.-nt  on  the 
weak  bar  with  which  the  previous  subject  ended, 
fhns  nalljelidiiig  n  bar,  aa  ftir  tnstwoe  in  (bo 
ninnet  in  mjfdn'i  *B«ina  de  Franoa'  Qyttpbony : 


RHYTHM. 

Three-bar  rhythm,  if  in  a  slow  time,  conveys 
a  very  nnoomfoiiabte  lop-irided  aSttantion  to  tOA 

uncultivatod  ear  The  writer  rvineiiiban  an  in- 
stance wheti  th^  band  could  hardly  be  bnraiglit 
to  {(l»y  a  Eectiiiii  of  i\n  Andante  in  9-8  time  and 
rhythm  of  three  barx.  Tlie  combination  of ><^  3  5<  3 
was  uau  which  their  sense  of  accent  re!u!»ed  to 
acknowledge.  Beethoven  lias  taken  the  trouble 
In  the  fcichano  of  bin  oth  Symphony  to  mark 
'  Bitmo  di  tra  liattute,  aliboogn  in  aaeh  qniek 
it  ia  hardly  neoMaacy ;  the  pamgo^ 


boing  nndmtood  aa  tiioaglk 


1  r  f  rl 

• 

«tc. 

Numerous  instances  of  triple  rhythm  occur, 
which  he  has  not  troubled  to  mark ;  as  in  the 
Trio  of  the  0  minor  Symphony  Seherto : — 

-•J* 


Herti  the  bar  marked  (a)  is  the  overlapping  of 
two  rhythmic  periods. 

Combinations  of  two-bar  rhytiun  are  the 
rbytfanu  of  four  and  six  bam.  The  first  of  fhese 
in^aires  no  comment,  being  tlie  most  common  of 
existing  forms.  lieethoven  baa  specially  marked 
in  two  <»ses  (Sobeno  of  9th  Symphony,  and 
Scherzo  of  Cf  minor  Quartet)  *  Eitmo  da  4  bat- 
tut«,'  b«caui^,  thetiti  cuuipoeitions  being  in  such 
Hhort  bars,  the  rhythm  is  not  readily  perceptible. 
The  bix-bar  rhythm  isa  most  usafol  oombination. 
a^  it  may  consist  of  Tear  bars  fbllowed  by  two, 
two  by  four,  three  and  three,  or  t  ,  t  wo  .tnd  two. 
'Vh9  well  known  miaaet  by  ILaiUi  {iwm  '  Le  Bour- 
geob  OantiHwiBfun*)  ia  in  tbe  first  of  Ihese  00m* 
binatioDS  thnwgliOQi. 


Rhythm  of  five  bars  is  not,  as  a  rule,  proiTuc 
tive  of  good  effect,  and  cannot  be  used — any 
more  ttum  tibe  other  unusual  rhythms— for  long 
together.    Tt  is  best  wh'  n  consist'ng  of  four  bars 

1  followed  by  one,  and  is  must  often  found  in 
oompotmd  form — that  is,  aa  eight  bars  fbllowed 

I  by  two. 

I  Minuet,  Mount's  Sympbuny  In  C  (No.  6). 


\Mttmt.  'imitiiitt. 


And  the  opening  of  the  Andante  of  Bee- 
thoven's ist  Sympnony  is  another  good  example. 
Hnydn  is  especially  fond  of  this  rhythm,  es- 
pecially in  the  two  first-najne<l  forms.  Of  the 
rhythm  of  thrice  two  bars  a  good  Hpeclmeu  is 
afl^Mtled  by  the  Scherzo  of  Schubert's  C  major 
Sympliony,  where,  after  the  two  subjects  (both 
in  foar>Mir  rhythm)  bare  been  announced,  the 
stringhi  in  unison  mount  and  descend  the  scale 
in  accompaniment  to  a  portion  of  the  first  theme, 
tbos: 


A  verv-  quaint  effect  is  produced  by  the  un- 
usual rhythm  of  seven.  An  impression  is  con- 
veyed thttt  tbe  eighth  bar— a  weak  one— has  got 

left  out  through  inaccurate  sense  of  rhythm,  a.s 
BO  often  happens  with  street-singers  and  the  like. 
Wagner  lias  taken  advantage  nf  this  in  bia '  Tmds 

der  Lehrbnben'  ('Die  l\I•■i.^ter•^inger'■•.  thus:— 


A  still  better  example  is  ihe  fliit  aoefeioQ  «f 
'  God  save  the  Queen.* 

Tkim  bringa  na  to  triplo  rbyllim,  nnoombiiiadl 
with  double. 


It  is  obvious  that  all  larger  symmetrical  groups 
than  the  above  need  be  taken  no  heed  of  as  thsy 
nre  redndble  to  the  smaller  periods.   One  more 
point  remains  to  be  noticed,  which,  a  beauty  in 
I  older  and  >>itiipler  mu-ic,  is  becoming'  a  source  of 
I  weakness  in  modern  times.  Tbisi  in  the  disguising 
;  or  ooDQsaling  of  the  rhythm  by  strong  aoceats  or 
|diaii|geofliaiininyinw«akbaiBt  Tbe  laat  mova- 
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menfc  of  Beethoven's  Pianoforte  Sonata  in  D 
aunor  (op.  31)  afforda  a  gtriking  instance  of  this. 
At  U»6  irary  outeet 
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we  are  led  to  think  that  the  change  of  baa  at 
the  fourth  bor,  sad  fpan  at  tlie  ei^tli,  indleates 
a  new  rhythmic  period,  whoKM  the  whole  move- 

in>  nt  is  In  foiir  har  rhythm  as  unchang'iig  tus  the 
semiquaver  figure  which  pervades  it.  The  device 
bM  ttio  olliMt  of  preventing  monotony  in  a  move- 
ment constructf<l  almost  entirely  on  one  sii^le 
figure.  The  ssmie  thing  occurs  in  the  middle  of 
the  first  movi  jnent  of  the  Sonatina  (op.  79,  Presto 
»U*  Tedeeca).  Now  in  both  of  theee  cases  the 
aooent  of  the  ban  it  so  simple  that  the  ear  can 
afford  to  hunt  for  the  rhythm  and  is  pleased  hy 
the  not  too  subtle  artifice;  but  in  slower  and  letM 
obvioody  aoeented  arailo  lueli  a  doviee  would  be 
out  of  place:  there  the  rhythm  requircH  to  be 
impressed  on  the  hearer  rather  than  concealed 
Ikoni  hiiD« 

On  analysing  any  piece  of  mii<<ic  it  will  be 
found  that  whether  the  uliimule  liistribution  of 
the  accents  be  binary  or  ternary,  tlie  l.'irgtr  di\  i 
■tons  nearly  always  run  in  twoi^  tb«  rhythms 
of  three,  four,  or  seven  being  merely  oooaalonally 
used  to  bit  ak  tin-  mnnotony.  This  is  only  na- 
tural, fur,  AH  before  remarked,  the  compreheneii- 
bility  of  music  is  in  direct  proportion  to  the 
simplicity  of  its  rhy'hm,  irreu'til.irity  in  this 
point  giving  a  disturbed  and  but  itional  character 
to  the  piece,  until,  when  all  attention  to  rhythm 
u  ignored,  th«  muaio  beoomas  inooherent  and 
iacomprdiensible,  ibongb  not  of  necessity  dis- 
a^Tfi  ;ili]f.  In  'Tristan  and  Isolde'  Wagner  has 
endeavoured,  with  varying  success  to  produce 
a  composition  of  great  extent,  from  wliieh  rhythm 
in  its  lar^'er  si^n^ififation  hv  wholly  absent. 

One  consequence  i^t  thitt  in  that  he  has  written 
the  most  tumultuouHly  emotional  opora  extant; 
bat  another  is  that  the  work  U  a  mere  ohao«i  to 
the  bearer  nntO  it  Is  eloeely  studied.  Actual 
popularity  and  general  appreciation  for  such 
music  is  out  of  all  question  fior  some  generations 
tOOOOM.  tF.C] 

Rl  BATTUTA  (re-striking\anoIdo(mtrivance 
in  instrumental  musi^  gradiuUlj  aooskimtiiv 
paeo  of  a  phrase  of  two  notes,  nntil  a  trOfwas 

arrived  at.  l{<-ethoven  has  preserved  itftrcverin 
theOverture  to  Lieonore '  No.  3 '  (bar  j^ofAUe^ro). 


See  too  another  passage  ftartlur  €0^  before  the 

Flute  solo.    [See  Tkil£]  [G.J 

RIBS  (Fr.  idint* ;  Germ.  Zar^e).  Hie  sides 
of  stringed  instruments  of  the  violin  type,  con- 
necting the  back  and  the  belly.  They  consist 
of  six  (sometimes  only  five)  pleoes  of  maple,  aad 
should  be  of  the  same  texture  as  the  bick,  and 
if  possible  cut  out  of  the  same  piece.  After 
being  carefully  planed  to  the  right  thickness, 
they  are  bent  to  the  required  shai^,  and  tlien 
glued  together  on  the  mould  by  means  of  the 
corner  and  top  an<I  bottom  Idock^,  the  angles 
being  feather^dged.  The  hack,  the  linings  and 
the  belly  are  then  added,  and  the  bodv  of  Ills 
violin  is  then  complete.  The  ribs  ougllt  tO  bs 
slightly  increased  in  depth  at  the  broader  end  ot 
the  instrument,  but  many  makers  have  n^leoted 
this  nde.  The  flatter  the  model,  the  deeper  the 
ribs  re({uire  to  be;  hence  the  viol  tribe,  having 
perfectly  flat  backs  and  bellies  of  slight  elevatioil* 
are  v«ry  deep  in  the  ribs.  The  oldest  violins  were 
often  very  deep  in  the  ribe,  bat  many  of  them 
have  been  since  cut  down.  Carlo  Ber;;onzi  and 
his  contem|>orsrie4  had  »  Cubion  of  making 
shallow  ribs,  tad  ofUn  oat  down  ihe  ribs  of 
older  in^truiiH  nts,  thereby  injuring  their  tone 
beyond  remedy,  instruments  made  of  ill-chueeu 
and  OBSsasoned  wood  will  eraek  and  decay  in  the 
ribs  sooner  than  in  any  other  part :  but  in  the 
best  instruments  the  ribe  will  generally  outlast 
both  belly  and  back.  Some  old  makers  were  in 
the  habit  of  glutting  *  strip  of  linsa  Inside  the 
ribs.  [B.J.P.1 

RICCI,  Luioi,  bom  in  Naples  June  8,  1805, 
in  iiii4  entered  the  Boyal  Gonsenratorio^  then 
under  Zingarelli,  of  wMdh  be  became  in  1819 

one  of  tlio  sub  profr«tor^  toi^'i.ther  with  Bellini. 
Uis  first  work,  '  L'lmpresario  in  angustie,'  was 
perf(»med  by  tJie  students  of  the  Oonservatorio 
in  i8j.^,  and  enthusiastically  app!;iiided.  In 
the  following  four  years  he  wrote  *  La  Cena  tra- 
stomata,' '  L' Abate  Tacoaz«ll%'sllU  veiy  miular, 
'II  Dinvolo  condannato  a  prender  moglie/  and 
'La  Lucema  d'Epitteto.'  all  for  the  Teatro  Naovo. 
In  1828  his  *  Ulisse,'  at  the  San  Carl  .,  was  ;i 
fisilure.  In  iSau  'II  Colombo'  in  Parma  and 
'L'Oribadla  dl  Gfnovn*  In  Naples  were  both 
successful,  the  latter  Ix-ing  still  performed  in 
many  Italian  theatres.  The  winter  of  1829-30 
was  disastrous  for  Ricci,  his  four  new  operas  ^'  il 
Sonnambulo,'  'L'EIroina  del  Messioo,'  'Annibale 
in  Torino.'  and  '  La  Neve ')  beini^all  unsucce-sful. 
In  the  autumn  of  he  pro<hit  ed  at  La  Scala 
of  Milan  '  Chiara  di  Koeember^,'  and  this  opem, 
performed  by  Grisi,  Saoehl,  Wmtor,  Badloli,  etc., 
was  greatly  aiiplaude<l,  and  soon  became  successful 
in  all  the  theatres  of  Italy.   '  U  noovo  Figaro ' 
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fiuled  in  Fano*  in  i8ia.  In  ife  MDg  Aomt,  who 
ftfterwardji  mairiad  BiUb.  Hie  Mone  Ikto  Kt- 

tended  '  I  due  Sergenti '  at  La  St-ala  in  1 833, 
where  the  following  ^ear  he  gave '  Un'  Avventura 
di  Seanunnoeia,*  which  was  a  very  great  auooera. 
and  wa?  trntislated  into  Frciicli  by  Flotow.  The 
name  y«mr  '(ili  ea|»03ti,'  butUir  knovs  n  &a  '  Eran 
due  ed  or  son  tre,'  was  applauded  in  Turin,  whilst 
*  Chi  dara  viaoe/  like  Bosaiiii'a  immortal  '  Bar- 
biere,'  was  hissed  at  Rome.  It  was  afterwards 
received  enthusiastically  at  JSIilan  and  in  many 
oUwr  opera-houses  of  Eur(^)e.  It  was  dedicated 
to  Loaise  Venwt^  the  wife  of  tiM  gNftt  pMoter 
Panl  Delanx-he,  tho  fricnfl  of  Hioci.  In  1835 
'  Chiara  di  Montalbano'  failed  at  the  Soal^  while 
'La  serva  e  Vvmno*  was  applaoded  in  Favia. 
Kici-i  had  thus  composed  twenty  operas  when 
obly  thirty  years  old ;  and  although  many  of  his 
works  had  met  with  a  genuine  and  w  lU  deserved 
•ucaess»  he  was  still  veiy  poor  and  bad  to  accept 
tlin  poat  of  KapsUmristff  of  the  Trim/kt  Oathednd 
and  cun  hictor  of  tho  Opera.  In  1838  hia  'Nozze 
di  Figaro '  was  a  fiasco  in  Milan,  where  lUjsstni 
told  him  tlM*  ill  fiiU  WM  dne  to  tho  mnno  Iwbg 
too  aerioug. 

For  the  next  tix  years  Ricci  composed  nothing. 
In  1844  he  married  LidiaStoltz,  by  whom  ho  had 
two  ohildxen,  Adelaide,  who  in  1867  aang  at  the 
Th^Atre  das  ItaUeos  in  PW&ii  bnt  died  iioon  after, 
and  LuiLp,  who  resides  in  Ixmdon.  '  La  Sulitaiia 
delle  Aaturie'  was  given  in  OdeiwA  in  1(^44  i 
'  II  Birraio  di  Preston '  in  Florence  in  1847 ; 
and  in  iR'i  '  I.i  Festa  di  Piedi;j;rotta'  was  very 
succeasful  m  iNaple^.  ll'm  last  u[>era  *  II  Diavitlu 
a  quAttro '  was  performed  in  Trieste  in  1 859. 

Luigi  Kkoi  oonipoaed  in  odUborstion  with  his 
lirothorFKDniTM'IlCdIoiittello.'givettinRome,  | 
and  '  M.  de  Chalumcaux,'  in  Venice,  in  1835  ;  in 
1 836  '  II  Ilisei  Core  per  aiuurp '  for  the  S&n  Carlo 
in  Naples,  and  '  L*Amante  di  richiMDo '  given  in 
Turin  in  1846.    Of  th»  «e  four  operas,  *  11  Colon- 
neUo '  alone  luul  a  wcill-d&«erved  reception.   But  , 
Rioei*!  masterpiece,  the  opera  which  has  plnoed 
him  in  a  Tery  high  rank  among  Italian  com- 
posers, is  '  Crispino  e  la  Comare.*  written  in  1850  1 
for  Venice,  and  to  which  his  brother  Federico  , 
partly  contributed.   This  opera»  one  of  the  beet 
oomio  operas  of  Italy,  ia  nlwajt  and  everywhere 
applauded,  being  a  happ^  mixture  of  ftilj  tolos, 
laughter,  grace,  and  comicality. 

Shortly  after  the  ptodootion  of' II  Diavolo  n 
quattro'  in  1859,  however,  symptoms  of  insanity 
showed  themselTes,  and  the  malady  soon  became 
vii*!<  nt.  He  was  taken  to  an  asylum  at  I^rague,  ! 
his  wife's  birthplace,  and  died  there  Deo.  31, 
1859.  Ho  was  mueh  mourned  si  IMerte;  a 
funeral  ceremony  was  followed  by  a  pei  fonnance 
of  selections  from  his  principal  wurks,  his  bust 
was  plaoed  in  the  lobby  of  the  Opera-house,  and 
a  pension  was  granted  to  his  whIdw.  He  j>iil>- 
liahed  two  volumes  of  vocal  pieces  entitled  '  Mes 
Loiuirs'  and  'Les  inspirations  du  Th6 '  (Riooidi), 
and  he  left  in  M8.  n  laige  number  of  oompon> 
tione  for  tho  oathedral  serriee.   His  brother, 

Fepkhico,  wab  bom  in  Naples,  Oct.  22,  1809, 
entered  the  Royal  Conaervatorio  of  that  town, 


where  his  brother  was  then  stndyhig,  and  had  tho 
good- fortune  to  reedve  his  moriou  odooatiaB  ftwn 

Be'.liiii  A'id  Zlngarelli  In  1*^29  he  went  to  live 
with  his  broiber  until  the  marriage  of  the  latter 
in  1844.  In  1 837  he  gave  *  Ln  IMginoe d'Edinw 
biirgo'  in  Trieste.  The  barcarola  of  this  opera, 
'Sulla  poppa  del  mio  brick,'  in  one  of  the  most 
popular  melodies  of  Italy.  In  1839  hit  'DnoUo 
sot  to  Richelieu '  was  only  moderately  eoocessfnl 
at  La  Scala,  bot  in  1841  '  Midielangelo  e  RoUa* 
wan  applauded  in  Hortnce.  In  it  K^in.:  Si;,Tiora 
iStreppoui,  who  afterwards  married  Verdi.  '  Cor- 
ndo«*Ahoiam.*ft  lyrio  dnonn  of  eomo  meriV 
wft3  given  at  La  Scala  before  delighted  andiences. 
At  t)ie  perisonal  request  of  Charles  Albert  he 
coniposed  in  1842  a  cantata  for  the  marriage  of 
Victor  Emmanuel,  and  another  for  a  court  festi  vaL 
In  184^  his  'Vallombra'  failed  at  La  Scala. 
'  Isabella  de'  Medici'  (1844)  Trieste,  '  Eslella' 
1  (1846)  in  Milan,  'GriseUn*  <l847)  and  'X  duo 
I  ritratti '  (1850)  in  Venice,  woo m  foilniee.  'II 
i  Marit  I  1-  TAmaiito'  was  greatly  n]fplauded  in 
Viuina  in  16^3,  but  his  last  opera,  'II  paniere 
d'amore,'  given  there  the  fitDowlng  year,  did  not 
Bucceed.  He  was  then  named  Miimcal  Diiettor 
of  the  Imperial  Theatres  of  St.  Pelerbburg,  which 
I  post  he  occupied  for  many  years.  Of  the  operas 
written  in  ooUnboration  with  hia  brother  we  liavo 
alrendy  spoken. 

He  however  did  not  ^ive  up  composing,  but 
brought  out  at  Uie  F»uLtu6ie»  P&risienncs.  Paris, 
*tIno  Fdio  h  Borne'  Jan.  30,  18C9,  with  great 
snccess.  Encouraged  by  this  he  produced  an 
opera- oomique  in  3  acts,  *  Le  Docteur  rose ' 
(Bouffes  Paiiaku.  Feb.  i  o,  1 873)  and  '  Une  FHa 
k  Venii«{»*  n  lepraduclion  of  his  earlier  work, '  II 
Marito  o  rAmsnte*  (Atben^.  Feb.  15.  1872^, 
but  both  were  mtirc  f.ulure.-*.  Shortly  aft<  r  thi-. 
Federico  left  Paris  and  retired  to  Conegliauo  in 
Italy,  where  lie  died  Deo.  to,  1877.  Ho  waa 
concerned  partially  or  entirely  in  19  oper  s.  Of 
his  cantatas  we  have  8|>oken.  He  aIko  left  2 
masse.»,  6  albums  or  coUectioBt  of  Total  ])ie<c<'!i 
(Ricordi),  and  many  detached  w>nirB.        [L.  R.] 

RICERCARE  or  RICERCATA  (fr«>m  ricer- 
care,  '  to  search  out'),  an  Italian  term  of  the 
i7tli  century,  eignifving  a  fugue  of  tliu  closest 
and  uninl  luaruud  description.  Frencobaldi's 
Ricercari  (1615),  which  are*  copied  out  in  one 
of  Ur.  Bumey'a  note-books  (Brit.  Mus.  Add. 
MS.  11,58s),  are  full  of  aagmentationo,  diminn- 
ti'itis.  inversions,  and  other  contrivances,  in  fact 
rcclirrrfii'i  or  full  of  research.  J.  S.  Bach  has 
atlixe<i  the  name  to  the  6-part  Fague  in  bis 
'  M  u.-^ikalii^hes  Ojifer,'  and  the  title  of  the  whole 
contaiaa  the  wonl  in  iUt  initials — llegiit  lussu 
Contio  £t  Reliqua  Canonica  Arte  Resoluta.  Bnt 
the  term  was  also  employed  for  a  fanU^ia  on  aomo 
popular  song,  street-cry,  or  such  similar  theme. 
Mr.  Ciiniuiiiigfi  \iiv*  a  MS.  book,  date  i  1  -83-l6oo, 
containing  3  a  ricercari  by  CI.  da  Conrggio,  Qia- 
netto  Pal<etlna»  A.  yoUlaert,  O.  T^m^utmBim 
non  Papa,  Cip.  Rore,  and  other?! — fugues  in  4  and 
5  parte,  on  'Ce  moy  du;  May,'  '  Vetttiva  i  ooUi,* 
'  La  Roesigiiol,* '  Susan  un  jour.'  and  other  appnr- 
eat^popidoraaQga.  Tbianaoof  thowwdappeon 
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to  here  be«n  earlier  than  the  other,  as  piecc^s  of 
the  kind      Adriano  (,1530-67  are  quoted.  [G.] 

RICH.  .1  11  \.  on  ofChriltophcr  Rich  patentee 
of  Drury  Lane  Tlieatro,  wa**  bom  in  1692.  Hia 
father,  having  been  coii)|)elIed  to  quit  Drury 
I^ne,  had  erected  a  new  tlieatre  in  Lincoln's  Inn 
Fietda,  but  died  io  1714  when  it  wee  upon  the 
eve  of  being  opened.  John  lUdk  then  entaned 
the  nianaj^'tment  and  opened  the  house  aliout  six 
weeks  afUtr  his  father's  death.  Finding  himself 
imeble.to  contend  against  the  superior  eompany 
engarjed  at  Drury  Lane,  ho  had  reconrse  to  the 
introduction  of  a  new  species  of  entertainment — ' 
pwitoltiimn  in  which  music,  scenery,  macliinery', 
and  appranrUte  oostumee  formed  Uie  prominent 
featime.  In  these  pieces  he  himself,  under  the 
assumed  name  of  Luti,  performed  t!tc  part  of 
Harlequin  with  such  ability  as  to  extort  the 
admbetionofeven  the  meet  detennlned  opponents 
nf  that  class  of  entertainment.  [See  Lincoln's 
Ijijc  Fields  Thbatrb,  ii.  140;  Pantomime,  ii. 

^4S^»3  BoeOlira.'ed  by  Buccovi  lie  at  leri;,'th decided 
upon  the  erection  of  a  larger  theatre,  the  stage  of 
wiiicfa  should  afford  greater  facilities  for  scenic 
and  mtehanical  dis|ilay,  and  accordingly  built 
the  first  Covent  Garden  Theatre,  which  be  opened 
7>  1 733-  Hogarth  {irodtioed  *  caricature  on 
the  occasion  of  the  removal  to  the  new  house, 
entitled  '  Rich'it  Glnrv.  or  his  Triumphal  Entry 
into  Covent  Garden,  a  copy  of  which  will  be 
found  in  Wilkinson's  *  Londina  Iliustrata.'  He 
conducted  the  new  tlieatre  with  great  success 
until  his  death,  relying  much  upon  the  attra'  tiou 
of  bb  pantomimes  and  musical  pieoei^  but  by  no 
meene  neglecting  the  regular  dnma.  In  hfa 
early  days  he  had  attemj)ted  acting,  but  failed. 
He  died  Nov.  36. 176i,and  was  bailed  Dec.  4  in 
HaCngdeB  dimehyard,  Middleses.  [WAH.] 

BIOHARD  CCEUR  DE  LION.  An  op^ra- 
oondqae  in  3  acts ;  words  by  Sedaine,  music  by 
Gr^tiy.  Produceil  at  the  Op<5rft  Comique  Oct.  31, 
1784.  The  pi'  I  I-  li  .s  a  certain  historical  value. 
One  of  the  air^,  'Une  ii^vre  briUaate^*  waa  fur 
kng  a  frvonrite  subjeet  for  ▼ariationa.  Beetho- 
ven wrote  a  set  of  8  upon  it  (in  ('  major),  pub- 
lished in  Nov.  1 798,  having  probably  heard  the 
air  at  a  concert  of  Weigl's  in  the  preceding  March. 
Another  set  of  7  (also  in  C)  w«  re  for  long  attri- 
buted to  Mozai-t,  but  are  now  decided  not  to  be 
by  him.  The  air  '  0  Richard,  o  mon  roi,  I'univers 
t'abbaadooue '  was  played  on  a  memorable  ooca* 
wm  in  die  early  stage  of  the  Frencdt  Bevolutlon — 
at  the  Imnquet  at  VcrsaillOiOD  Oct.  I,  1 789.  [G.] 

RICHAUDS.BniyrnT.Bonof  Henry  Richards, 
organist  of  St.  I'eler  ei,  Carmarthen,  was  bom  in 
1819,  and  intended  for  the  medical  profaanoD, 
but  pretered  the  study  of  music,  and  beouna  a 

gupil  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music,  where 
e  obtained  the  King's  schoLirj^hip  in  1835,  and 
again  in  1 837.  Ue  soon  gained  a  high  position  in 
London  ae  a  pianial.  AeaetHnpoterbahMbeeB 
vaiyaaaBOifa],  hie  snag  <God  Mess  the  Ffiaoeof 

>  Voit  «l  Btch'i  lMehln«T7  wm  In^^ntml  tuf  Idhll Bosla ttslBB^ 
Ittor  U  Tmio'i  'fi<iruwl«q)m«  Utwrua'  mini  othtT  Wiirka,  mat  Us 
iuaar,  SnnHl  Booli^  ta  «adiiHit  mtehmalnr. 


Wales '  having  reached  a  high  pitch  of  popuUrity, 
even  ont  of  England,  and  Sis  laered  songs,  part 

BongB,  and  pianoforte  pieces  having  been  most 
favourably  received.  He  compuocd  additional 
»ong8  for  the  English  version  of  Auber'e  *  Grown 
iJiair^nniN,'  when  j)rodiiced  at  Drury  Lane  in 
1846.  iie  haa  (specially  devoted  himself  to  the 
study  of  Welsh  musio  (upon  which  he  has 
lectured),  and  manjf  of  his  oompositians  liava 
been  inspired  by  his  entbusiastie  love  for  Ms 
nati\  r  1  ad.  He  exerted  himself  greatly  in  pro- 
moting the  interests  of  the  South  Wales  Choral 
Union  on  its  TkitB  to  London  in  1873  and  1873, 
when  they  successfully  competed  at  tlie  Xatitmal 
Music  Meetings  at  the  Cryiital  Pahice.  As  a 
teaober  Mr.  Richards  is  deservedly  es^teemcd  and 
has  a  very  large  clie^Ule  in  London.   [W.  H.  H.] 

RICHARDSON.  Josbfh.  An  eminent  flute- 
player,  bora  in  1814,  and  died  Haraih  as,  1862. 

He  was  en^jed  in  most  of  the  London  orchestras, 
was  solo  player  at  Jullieu's  concerts  for  many 
yean<,  and  afterwards  became  principal  flute  in  the 
Queen's  private  band.  His  neatness  and  rapidity 
of  execution  were  extraordinary,  and  were  the 
great  features  of  his  playing.  He  composed 
namerooB  fantasias  {<x  bis  instrument,  usually 
of  an  extremely  brilUant  and  diifionlt  diaraeter. 
Some  of  hia  variations  are  Htill  popular  auiong 
flute-players,  such  a3  '  There's  nae  luck  about  the 
house' — to  which  no  one  but  Richardson  himi«elf 
ha«ever  done  juntice,  Auber's  '  Les  Montsgnardn,' 
the  Ku^Miian  National  Hymn,  etc.  £G.J 

RICHARDSON,  VAVOnAV,  was  in  iSSfi  a 

chorister  of  th^  ("hapel  Royal,  under  Dr.  Blow. 
Ue  was  pofii^ibly  a  neplievv  of  Thomas  Richard- 
son (alto  singer,  gentleman  of  the  Chapd  Royal 
from  1664  to  his  death,  July  3  :.  171 2,  and  lay 
vicar  of  Westminster  Abbey),  und  a  brother  of 
Thomas  Richardson,  who  w;im  his  tellow  chorister. 
About  1695  he  was  appointed  organist  of  Win* 
Chester  Otthediml.  In  1701  he  published  'A 
collection  of  Soni^s  for  one,  two  and  tliree  voices,  * 
aocompanv'd  wiUi  instruments.'  He  was  author 
of  some  drareh  mnsie:  a  fine  anthem,  *0  Lord 
God  of  my  salvation,'  and  an  Evening  Service  in 
0  (composed  in  1713),  are  in  theTudway  Collec- 
tion (Harl.  MSS.  73JI  and  7342),  and  another 
anthem,  '  O  how  amiable,'  also  in  Tudway,  and 
printed  in  Page's  '  Harinonia  Sacra  ;  others  are 
in  the  bookH  o  t  d  i  tfere  n  t  cat  hei.lrals.  He  was  also 
composer  of  'An  Entertainment  of  new  Musiuk. 
compoeed  on  thePeaoe '  [of  Ry.swiek],  1697  ;  *  A 
Song  in  prai.-e  of  St.  Cteilia,'  written  for  a  cele- 
bration at  Winchester  about  1 700,  and  a  '  set  of 
vocal  and  iosbrnmental  music.'  written  for  a  like 
occa-sion  in  1707  lie  died  in  1739,  and  not,  as 
commonly  stated,  iu  1715.  [W.H.H.j 

RICHAULT,  Crarlss  Simon,  heal  of  a 
family  of  celebrated  French  muHiV  ;  iMisherB, 
bom  at  Chartres,  May  10,  1780,  came  early  to 
Paris,  and  served  his  apprsnttoeship  in  the  musia> 
trade  with  J.  J.  Momurny.  From  him  he  ac- 
quired a  taste  for  the  uteratnre  of  arasio  and 
chamber  compositions ;  and  when  he  set  up  for 
himself  at  No.  7,  Bue  Grange  Bateli^  in  1805, 
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the  fint  worlu  he  publi.-hed  were  claeaical.  He 
Boon  perceived  that  there  waa  an  opeDing  in 
Paris  for  editinus  of  tho  hi  nt  works  of  (Jeriiian 
moaicianB,  aod  the  early  ctiurts  uf  Fr^uch  com- 
po«en  of  promise.  Mb  calculatioit  proved  cor- 
rect, and  hia  judanent  was  w  MMind  Uiai  hit 
bosiiieBa  increaMa  rapidly,  and  h«  m»  aooB 
obli^,'e<l  ttj  move  into  larger premiscsi  in  the  Bi>ule- 
vard  FoiMonni^re,  first  at  No.  i6,  and  then  at 
No.  s6.  Here  he  published  Mozart's  Concertos 
in  8vo  score,  and  other  'vnrl^s  of  the  cla»aical 
composerti  of  Germany,  una  ac(juiied  the  bulk  of 
the  stock  of  th«  fimia  of  Frey,  Naderman,  Sieber, 
Pleyel,  Petit.  Erard,  and  Delahante.  He  moved 
in  1 86a  to  No.  4  in  the  Boulevard  des  Italiens, 
at  the  precise  sptit  where  the  Boulevard  Hauss- 
mana  would  have  oome  in  if  it  Lad  been  finiahed. 
In  this  hcwm  he  di«d.  Felh  to,  1866,  weU-knomi 
as  a  publisher  of  ju«1gment  and  ability,  a  man 
of  keen  iutelieot.  and  a  pleaaant  social  companion. 
HisaoBp 

GuiLLADUB  SiMoy,  bom  in  Paris  Nov.  a, 
1S06,  had  long  been  his  father's  partner,  and 
continued  in  the  old  line  uf  teriou:^  iiiilsIc  At 
tbe  aame  time  be  realised  that  ia  so  important  a 
btislaeas  it  was  well  ibat  tbe  Italtui  ttlkoel  sbotUd 
be  r«t|.rej>entcd,  and  accordiogly  bought  the  stock 
of  tlic  publ.sher  Pacini.  On  the  death  of  this  good 
man,  Feb.  7,  1S77,  his  son, 

Lkon,  born  in  I'aris  Au^.  6,  1839,  resolved  to  1 
give  a  fresh  impetus  to  the  firm,  which  alicady 
posse>.sed  1 8, COO  publications.  Bearing  in  mind 
that  bi«  grandfather  bad  been  the  fim  to  pubUsb 
Beethov«i*s  Syniphunifl*  and  Momf*  Conoertoe 
in  score  ;  to  mak<-  known  in  Frunce  the  oratorios 
of  Bach  and  Haniiel,  and  the  wurks  of  Schubert, 
MendelMWltll,  and  Schumann ;  to  bring  out  the 
first  operas  of  AmbmisH  Thomns  and  Victor 
Mas.se  ;  to  encourage  Jitrliuz  when  hiii  '  Dam- 
nation de  Faust'  was  received  with  contempt. 
Mid  to  welcome  the  orchestnl  eompoaitionB  of 
Beber  and  Gouvy ;  M.  lAan  Riduralt  above  idl 
determint  d  to  maintain  llie  etlilionB  of  the  Ger- 
man clit««ical  masters  which  had  made  the  for- 
tune of  the  firm.  Retaining  all  tbe  works — 
didactic,  draniutic,  "acred,  vocal,  and  instru- 
mental— which  still  do  honour  to  Im  esstabli&h- 
BMDt^  be  has  carefully  eliminated  all  obsolete 
■ad  fotfottcn  nuuio.  He  baa  aumover  alreadj 
b^gun  to  usoe  aew  editions  of  all  eomposltioas 
of  value  of  which  the  platen  are  worn  out.  His 
intelligent  administration  of  his  old  and  honour- 
aUe  basineta  procured  liim  a  silver  medal  at  tbe 
loterootional  Exhibition  of  1S7R,  the  Inghest 
rax>mpenee  open  to  muMc-pubUi>hens,  the  jury 
haviBgiefuseil  them  the  gold  medal. 

A  new  catalogue  of  Richault's  publications  is 
in  preparation,  the  old  ones  having'  long  become 
obtsulele.  It  will  form  a  lari^e  vol  time,  and  will 
not  in  all  probability  be  ready  till  i88a.   [G.  C] 

RICHTER,  Erkst  Tnmmca  Eddard,  son  of 
a  hi  hoolmahter.  born  Oct.  24, 1S08,  atGrosschiinau 
in  Lu^atia ;  from  his  eleventh  year  attended  the 
Oynttiasiian  ai  Zittau,  managed  tbe  chuir,  and 
arranged  independent  ['fri'iirinnncos  In  i'-^3i  In; 
went  to  Letpsig  to  study  with  Weiuiig,  Uiu  llmu  | 


Cantor,  and  made  such  progress  that  soon  after 
the  fooadatlon  of  the  Oonservatoriam,  ia  1843, 

he  became  one  of  the  professors  of  harmfjny  and 
counterpoint.  Up  to  1847  he  couducled  the  Sing- 
akademie ;  he  wa^  afterwards  organist  of  the 
Nioolai  aad  Peten  Neukircbeo.  After  Haupt- 
nuutn's  deatb,  Jan.  3,  (868,  he  sctoeeeded  Idm  as 
Cantor  of  tho  St.  Th  nias  schwil.  Of  his  books, 
the  '  Lehrbuch  der  Harmonielehre '  (laUi  ed. 
1 8  76)  ban  be«i  translated  iato  Dutch.  Swedtdi, 
Italian,  Russian,  Polish,  and  En^rli^h.  The'Lehrc 
vuu  derFuge'  hiM  paoM^d  thruugli  three  editions, 
and  '  Vom  Contrapunct '  througli  two.  The  Eng- 
lish translations  •>f  all  these  are  by  P'r  nklki 
Taylor,  and  were  published  by  Cramer  &  Co.  in 
1864,  1S78,  and  I S 74  respectively.  Riehter  also 
published  a  '  Catechism  of  Organ- building.'  Of 
Us  maajr  «auipoeitioBB  dt  cirwiutanee  tbe  beil 
known  is  tho  Cantata  for  tho  Schiller  Festival 
iu  1859.  Other  works  are — an  oratorio, '  Christus 
der  EriSaer*  (Marob  8»  1849).  mswoi,  pealnu, 
motets,  organ-pieces,  string-quartets,  and  sonatas 
for  PF.  He  became  one  of  the  King's  Professors 
in  1868,  died  at  Leipzig.  Ajiril  9,  1879,  and  was 
succeeded  as  Cantor  by  W.  liusT.  [F  G.] 

RICHTER,  Hans,  celebrated  conductor,  bom 
April  4,  1843,  at  Raab  in  Hungary,  where  his 
father  was  Ci^peUmeister  of  the  cathedral.  Uis 
mother  was  atto  arasiea],  and  fa  etill  a  teacher  of 

I  singing  at  Pesth.  Tlie  father  died  in  1*>'53,  and 
Uaos  was  then  placed  at  the  Lowenburg  Convict- 
School  in  Vienna.  Thence  he  went  into  the  choir 
of  the  Court  chapel,  and  remain'-d  tlierc  f  four 
years.  Ixi  1859  he  entered  the  CooAeivalonum, 
and  studied  the  horn  under  Kleinccke,a&d  theory 
under  Seobter.  AfteralengtbeaedeagBgeaieiilae 
horn-  player  ia  tbe  orebestra  of  the  KamttmertlMr 
opera  he  wa^*  recommended  hy  Et^m  r  to  Wagner, 
went  to  him  at  Lucerne,  reuiaiued  there  Irum 
Oct.  1866  to  Dec.  1H67,  and  made  the  first  fair 
!  copy  of  the  sc  ire  of  the  '  MeiMtersinger.*  In  1 868 
he  accepted  the  pu«l  uf  conductor  at  the  Hot-  and 
National  'Ilieatre,  Munich,  and  remained  tliere 
for  some  length  of  time.  He  next  vi:sited  Paria. 
and  after  a  short  reeidetioe  there,  jnooeeded 
to  Brussels  for  the  proibiction  of  '  L"lu  nt,'nn ' 
(March  ii,  1870).  Ho  then  returned  to  Wagner 
at  Lucerne,  assisted  at  the  first  performance 
of  the  'Siegfried  Idyll'  i^Doo.  1S70),  and  made 
the  fair  copy  of  the  scortj  uf  the  'Niebelun- 
gen  Ring'  for  the  engraver.  Early  in  1871  he 
went  to  Fe^th  as  cbief  conductor  of  the  Natioaal 
Theatre,  a  post  to  which  be  owes  maeb  of  his 
great  practical  knowled^'e  of  the  sta^^e  niid  >t;ii,'e 
business,  in  Jan.  1875  be  conducted  a  grand 
orohestnJ  oonoBrt  in  Vieaaa,  whieh  bad  the  eflbet 
of  attracting  much  public  attention  to  him.  and 
accordingly,  after  the  retirement  of  Herbeek 
(April  1875)  from  the  direelktt  of  the  Court 
Opera  Theatre— where  he  was  sacoeeded  by 
Jnnner — and  of  Dessoff  from  the  same  thei^re, 
Riciiter  was  invited  to  take  the  post  vacated  by 
the  latter,  which  he  entered  upon  in  the  autumn 
of  1875.  conennwitly  with  the  oimduetorahlp  of 
the  Philhannonic  Conccrt-'s.  Ho  had  alr^  a  ly  I'cen 
conducting  the  rehearsals  uf  the  'Niebelunsen 
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Bmg*  at  Bayreutb,  and  in  1876  he  directed  the 
whole  of  the  xehearsalii  aud  performances  of  the 
Festival  thore^  and,  at  the  close  of  the  third  set 
of  performances,  received  theorder  of  Maximilian 
from  the  King  of  Bavaria,  and  that  of  the  Falcon 
frum  the  Grand  DuUe  of  Weimar.  In  1877  ^® 
nradiioed  the  Walkjrie  iu  Vienna,  and  Mowed 
li  in  1878  by  the  oMier  portions  of  tiltt  tatnl(igl«. 
bl  1878  he  wa-s  iiuwle  cajM-IlmfiHt^r,  ami  received 
Ihs  Older  of  Fraoz  Joeef.  In  1879  (May  5-12), 
80  (May  10- June  14).  and  81  (May  9-Jiine  33) 
he  conduotcil  important  orche.itral  conc«rt«  in 
London,  which  excited  much  aUeution,  chitdy  fur 
his  knowledge  of  the  scores  of  Beethoven's  sym- 
phoniiio  and  other  laige  wortu,  which  he  ooa* 
dueled  wtthoni  book. 

Horr  Richter  in  certainly  one  of  the  vrry  first 
of  living  conductors.  He  owm  thin  piMition  in 
great  meaaore  to  the  &ot  of  his  intimate  practical 
acquaintance  with  the  Uchnik  of  the  iniitruments 
in  the  urcLetitr»,  titipecially  the  wind,  to  a  degree 
in  which  he  stands  atone.  As  a  musician  he  is 
a  •eU'«Dade  man,  and  enjojt  the  peouUar  advan- 
tages whtdi  spring  fimn  that  ftet.  Hu  derotion 

to  hia  orchestra  Li  yreal,  and  the  j>resent  high 
standard  and  poeilioa  of  the  band  of  the  Vienna 
open  house  Isdne  to  him.  He  is  a  great  master 
of  crrj!C^-n'/o  and  decr-  f^c^ndo.  Perhaps  he  lr  iT:-5 
Uso  much  to  the  encouragciueat  of  *  virtuosity  iu 
his  orchestra.  But  as  a  whole,  wlunl  ha  dinota 
will  alwaji  be  finely  pUyed. 

Tb  ooneclion  of  a  prevfoos  statement  we  may 
?av  that  his  m  1  In  •.  >rinc.  Richtrr  von  Innffcld, 
formerlj  a  distinguished  soprano  ainger,  now  Uves 
InTlsiinaaaa  teaoberofsiDguig.  Her  method  of 
producing  the  voioe — affecting  especially  -^oft 
palate  aud  other  parts  of  the  back  of  the  m  >iith — 
has  been  very  successful,  and  attracted  the  notice 
of  Frof.  fielmhotts*  who  in  1^72  investigated  it, 
and  wmlabar  a  letter  of  strong  approval.  [  F.  6.] 

BICORDI,  Giovanni,  founder  of  the  well- 
known  music-publishing  house  in  Milan,  where 
he  was  born  in  1785,  and  died  March  15,  1853. 
He  made  his  first  hit  with  the  score  of  Mosca's 
*  Fretendenti  delusi.'  Since  that  time  Rioonli 
has  pobfidied  for  all  the  great  Italian  iiMMilrt, 
down  ttj  Vtrrdi  and  I><>ito.  and  has  far  out- 
stripped  all  rivalii.  His  '  Gazetta  musicale,' 
edited  with  great  suooew  by  Maszncati,  has 
had  much  influence  on  his  prosperity.  The 
firm  posHesses  the  whole  of  the  original  scores  of 
the  operas  they  Imve  published— a  most  inter- 
esUog  ooUeoiion.  Giovanni's  son  and  sucoensor 
Tno  fbrther  enlarged  the  businesB,  and  at  this 
iTion^cnt  the  stock  L<<afli->tf>  of  over  40,000,000 
pages,  or  nearly  50,000  item!*,  nf  inusio.  The 
catalogue  ianed  In  1875  contains  73S  pages  large 
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this  excellent  firm,  ths  MOmd  edltlOB  of  which 
was  issued  in  1878.  C^  C}.] 

EnDOnO.  an  Italian  term  for  an  aiMmbly 

with  music,  and  usually  with  masks. 

They  wvnt  to  tlie  Kidcittu  'tis  a  liall 
Where  pe<ii)lp  dani'c  and  mip  mxi  ilimro  t\c«in  ; 
Tbs  proper  name,  perhaps,  were  a  msak'd  milt 
Sot  tfaat  %  of  no  Inportanee  to  nur  ateain. 


8vo.  For  mme  years  pa»t  Tit.)  has  beon  disabled 
by  illnesj*.  aud  the  pri/suut  hta<i  of  the  tirui  is 
his  son  GiuLio  Di  Tito,  bom  in  1835,  who  is  a 
praotised  writer,  a  skilled  dnu^htsnian,  a  com- 
pooer  <^  dmwiog'room  music,  and  fai  all  rapects 
a  thoroughly  cultivated  man. 

This  notice  must  not  end  without  a  mention  of 
lUosobi's  *  Anuoario  musioal^*  a  useful  and  ac- 
florate  calenilar  of  BttiiiCMd  d«tw^  poUlllMd 
TOL.  ui.  rt.  a. 


asrstnin, 

says  Byron  ill  •Beppo,'  writinj;  from  Venice  in 
1 81 7.  Hiey  were  known  in  Italy  much  earlier 
than  that,  Msd  had  sfwead  to  both  Germany  and 
I'^ngland.  They  arc  frequently  meuliont-d  by 
Horace  W&Ipolo  under  the  niiiue  'Kidotto,'  aud 
were  one  of  the  attractions  at  Vauxhall  and 
Banelagh  in  the  middle  of  (he  last  oentiuy.  In 
Germany  and  Fhmoa  a  IVenbh  rersion  of  the 
name  waa  a^iopted — Rbdodtb.  [See  p.  89],  [G.J 

KIBDEU  Cabi^  bom  Oct*  6^  1827,  at  Kxanan- 
berg  in  the  Rhine  provinces,  ^longh  always 

musically  i;.;  Tned  he  was  educated  fur  tr:ide, 
and  up  to  iS^8  pursued  the  business  of  a  silk 
dyer.  Bwng  in  Lyons  during  the  Rerolution  of 
that  year  the  disturbance  to  his  business  and  the 
excitement  of  the  moment  druve  him  to  the 
re^tolution  of  forsaking  trade  and  devoting  him- 
self to  mttsie  as  a  profession.  He  returned 
home  and  at  once  began  serious  study  under  the 
direction  of  Cakl  Wilhei.m,  then  an  obscure 
musician  at  Crefeld.  but  destined  to  be  widely 
known  as  tiie  author  of  the  *  Wacht  am  Rhein.' 
Late  in  1849  Riedel  entered  the  Leijizig  Cou- 
bervatorium,  where  he  made  great  progress  under 
Moscheles,  Hauptmann,  Becker,  and  Plaidy. 
After  leaving  the  Conservatorium  the  diieetion 
of  his  talent  was  for  some  time  uneertdn.  He 
had  however  for  long  had  a  utron^  predilection 
for  the  vocal  works  of  the  older  masters  of 
Germany  and  Italy.  Early  in  1854  he  praotised 
and  performed  in  a  private  society  at  Leipzig 
Astorga's  '  Stabat,'  I'alestrina's  '  luiproperia,' 
and  iXo's  '  Miserere,'  and  tibia  led  him  to  Cmnd 
a  singing  society  of  his  own,  which  began  on 
May  17,  1854,  with  a  simple  quartet  of  male 
voices,  and  wa-s  the  foimthition  of  the  famous 
Association  which,  under  the  name  of  the 
'Bieddaohe  Versin,*  was  so  oelebnted  in  Leip- 
jdg.  Their  first  j)iiblic  concert  wan  heJd  in  Novt-m- 
ber,  1855.  The  reality  of  the  attt.iupt  was  soon 
recognised;  meuibiirs  Hocked  to  the  sodbiy; 
and  its  fintt  great  achievement  was  a  performance 
of  Bach's  B  minor  Mass,  April  10,  1859.  At 
that  time  Riedel  appears  to  have  practi.-<ed  only 
ancient  musio,  but  this  rule  was  by  no  means 
maintained;  md  in  the  list  of  the  works  per* 
formed  by  the  Verein  we  find  I?.ethovon'8  Mass 
in  1),  Kiel's  'Christus.' Lerliuz's  Kequiem,  and 
Liszt's  ■  Gianer  Ma«s'  and  -  91.  BUaabeth.'  Rie> 
del's  devotion  to  his  clioir  was  extraordinary: 
he  was  not  only  iU  Uunductor,  but  Librarian, 
Secretary,  Treasurer,  all  in  one.  His  interest 
in  iooieties  outside  his  own.  and  in  the  welfiwe 
of  nusio,  was  always  ready  and  always  effeoave, 
and  many  of  the  beet  Vocal  Associa'ions  o! 
North  Gennany  owe  their  success  to  his  advice 
and  help.  The  programmes  of  the  pnUio  per* 
ef  1^  society  ahiosr  the  nr<mes  of  many 
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compotm  who  were  indebted  to  him  for  their 
Ifawt  ohanoe  of  being  heard,  and  of  nmdi  motio 

which  I>ut  for  him  wmild  ]>ri>l).'\l'ly  ha^t;  slum- 
bered on  the  ahelf  tUl  nuw.  lie  one  of 
the  founden  of  tha  '  Beethoven«iiftung,'  and 
an  earnest  stipporter  of  tho  Wni^nei'  perform- 
ances at  liavrtjutli  in  1S76.  Hit*  own  compo- 
aitions  are  cliiefly  part-songB  for  men's  voices, 
bat  he  hM  edited  eeveial  importaai  aaoieat 
worke  by  Pnrtoriiit,  FntM^  EecanI,  aad  ether 
old  German  writers.  espet-Lilly  a  'Pawion*  by 
Hetnricb  ScbUtz,  for  which  be  (selected  the  beet 
pettlaoe  of  4  Pasdons  by  that  master— a  pro- 
ceeding certainly  dflMrfiqg  dU  that  cea  be  mid 
a^'aiiiBt  it.  [G.] 

KIEM,  WiLHELM  Fi'.lEDBlcn,  boTO  at  Cdlleda 
in  Thuringia,  Feb.  1 7,  1 779.  was  one  of  J.  A.  HJl- 
ler't  popils  in  the  St.  Thomaa  ichool  mt  Leipsig. 
In  1807  he  wu  made  or^rai't  of  the  Bdbrnied 

church  there,  arid  in  if^i.j  <>f  the  St,  Thomaa 
school  itself.  In  i  Sjj  he  was  cidltd  to  Hrvmen  to 
take  the  catliedral  organ  and  be  Din-rtiT  of  the 
Singakademie,  whr  re  lie  r'  niained  till  hia  d^  ath, 
April  JO,  1837.  IJe  w:is  au  industrious  writer. 
His  cantata  for  the  annivemary  of  the  Augs- 
bots  ConfesMon  1830  (for  which  MendelnohA's 
ReronriAtion  Symphony  wm  intended)  u  dead ; 
so  are  his  quintets,  (luarlet--.  tri<i-<,  ami  <i'.her 
large  works,  but  some  of  his  8  ^»^n^^t.^s  and  12 
sonatinas  are  still  used  for  te.-ichini,'  piir|nwc». 
He  left  3  hiiokM  of  studies  for  the  PF  .  wliich 
are  out  of  print,  and  16  progrcMive  cxerciues.  [t  i.] 

KIKNZI  DER  LETZTE  DER  TEIBUNEN 
(tile  hkst  of  tlie  Tribunes).  An  opera  in  5  acts ; 
words  (founihd  on  I'.idwt  r's  nnre!>and  music  by 
Wayner.  lie  adopted  the  idea  in  Dresden  in 
1837  ;  two  actn  were  finished  early  in  1839,  and 
the  opera  wm  prodooedat  Dreeden  Oct.  20t  184a. 
'Rieiuri*  was  brouAtontin  Freneh  (Meitter  and 
OnUlaume)  at  the  Th^Atre  Lyriqno,  A  pril  6, 1 869, 
and  in  English  at  Uer  Majesty's  Theatre^  London 
(Owl  R«a)»  Jan.  27,  1879.  {O.] 

BIES.   A  dlitingoished  family  of  mmidana. 

I.  JoH.xNN  KiEs.  native  of  B.nzhejm  on  the 
Kliiiie,  huru  1 713,  wsm  uppuiuted  Court  trumpeter 
to  the  Elector  of  Cologne  at  Boon,  May  2,  1747, 
and  violiniat  in  the  Capelkk  Mar.  5,  1754.  On 
April  37,  1764,  bfa  daughter  Anna  Mtma  was 
ap|) 'inled  siiiLri  r.  In  i  774  she  marri(-d  Ferdinand 
Drawer,  viulinist  in  the  band,  and  remained 
Unt  soprano  till  Um  break-up  in  1794.  Her 
father  died  1786  or  7.  Ilcr  hrother,  Fbaxz 
Amtun,  was  bom  at  Bonn,  Nov.  10,  1755.  and 
died  there  Nov.  l,  1846.  Hn  wan  an  infant 
riienoMienon  on  the  violin ;  learned  from  J.  P. 
Salomon,  and  waa  able  to  take  bii  fiithei^i 
place  in  the  orchestra  at  the  aL'o  of  II.  His 
aalaiy  began  when  he  was  19,  and  in  1779  it  was 
t6o  thalera  per  annoin.  At  that  date  he  vii^ted 
Vif  !T  n,  and  made  a  great  suoceps  m  a  f  i  ln  nd 
quartet  player.  But  he  elected  to  reiniiin,  on 
poor  pay,  in  Bonn,  and  was  rewardcKi  by  having 
Beethoven  aa  hia  papU  and  frian4t  Dntins  the 
poverty  of  tt«  Baawovtn  hadSj,  aad  Oamgk  tha 


misery  caused  by  the  death  of  Lodwig's  mother 
in  1767,  YtmnM  Rlee  stood  by  them  Hke  a  real 

frii-nd.  Tn  1704  the  French  arrived,  and  the 
Elector's  ©jstaUiahmeiit  wa*  brolten  up.  fjuuie  of 
the  members  of  the  band  disperseo,  but  Kies 
remained,  and  documents  are  '  preserved  which 
show  that  alter  the  passing  away  of  the  iovadon 
he  was  to  have  be«n  Court-muaieian.  Events 
however  were  otherwiie  otdered ;  he  remained 
in  Bonn,  and  at  Qodmheeg,  where  he  had  a  little 
house,  till  his  death;  held  various  small  offices, 
culminating  in  the  Ikmu  city  government  in 
1800,  taught  the  violin,  and  lirought  ii{>  his 
children  well.  He  assisted  Wegeler  in  his  No- 
tices of  Beethoven,  was  present  at  the  unveiling 
of  Beethoven's  statue  in  1845,  had  a  D«ictor's 
degree  and  the  order  of  the  Bod  Eagle  ooofenred 
on  him,  and  died,  «•  we  have  aaid,  Nov.  i,  i84<S, 
aged  91  all  I'ut  0  day.H, 

a.  Frituz'is  mu  FKBr>lNAN'n.  who  with  the  Arch- 
duke Rudolph  enjoys  the  distinction  of  1  ^  i 
IW-thoven's  pupil,  was  bom  at  Bonn  Nov.  j8, 
17J!4.  He  was  brought  up  from  hi*  cradle  to 
music  His  fiither  taught  him  the  pianoforte  and 
violin,  and  B.  Rwnberg  the  cello.  In  his  chtld< 
hood  he  toot  an  eye  thrnngb  the  email -por.  After 
the  l>reak  tip  of  the  Kli-ctor's  band  h>'  remained 
three  ymn  at  home,  workiai^'  very  hard  at  the»>- 
retical  and  practical  mosic,  scoring  the  qnart^'t^t 
of  Haydn  and  Mozart,  and  arranL'tnt;  theCr«  ati.  u. 
the  Seasons,  and  the  Kec|ULit.m  with  such  alility 
that  thi-v  were  all  three  published  by  Simrock. 

In  1 801  he  went  to  Munich  to  atody  under 
Winter,  in  a  larger  field  tiuui  lie  could  com' 
mand  at  home.  Here  he  was  so  l^atlly  off  as  to 
be  driven  to  copy  music  at  ^d.  a  nheet.  But 
poor  as  his  ine<.*me  was  he  lived  within  it,  and 
when  aft.  r  a  tvw  muntlis  Winter  1.  ft  Munich 
for  Paris,  Kics  had  '-avrd  7  tliiciiLa.  With  tliis  he 
went  to  Vienna  in  Ortoh*  r  1801,  taking  a  letter 
from  hia  father  to  Beethoven.  Beethoven  re* 
odved  him  well,  and  when  he  had  read  the 

IctU-r  (said,  'T  can't  annwer  it  now;  hut  writo 
and  tell  liim  that  I  have  not  forgotten  the  time 
when  my  mother  died';  and  lonowing Imw ttieer- 
ably  poor  tlie  lad  wan,  he  on  bo  vend  iiccRsions 
gave  him  money  unasked,  fur  whieh  he  would 
accept  no  return.  The  next  three  years  Ries  spent 
in  Vienna.  Beethoven  took  a  great  deal  ofpaiua 
with  hiM  pianoforte  |daying,  hot  woold  teadl  hutt 
nothing  <-ise.  1 1 1-  lit.wevi-r  prevailed  on  Albrechts- 
berger  to  take  him  as  a  pupil  in  oompositum. 
Hie  leaKNM  coat  a  ducat  eadi ;  Riea  had  in  aome 
way  saved  up  38  ducats,  and  therefore  had  z8 
lessons.  Beethoven  al«o  got  him  an  appointment 
as  pianist  to  Count  Browne  the  Russian  charg<j 
d'anairei^  and  at  another  time  ti  Count  Lich- 
nowaky.  Hie  pay  for  these  services  was  prob- 
shly  not  over-aliund.int,  but  it  kt-pt  him,  and  the 

position  gave  him  access  to  the  beet  mouoal 
society.  Into  Riea*e  rdaliona  with  Beethoven  wa 
need  not  enter  here.  They  are  tonched  upon  in 
the  sketch  of  the  great  master  in  vol.  i.  of  thia 
wocit,  aad  they  an  fidly  Inid  open  in  Bi«a*a  own 
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invalim1)lo  notices.  TTo  had  a  ffrc&t  deal  to  hear, 
and  coaaideniig  the  aecrecy  and  imp«noasaeM 
wUdi  B^ptliovflaflfW»tiii«w  iiklo  his  mterooone 
with  every  one,  there  was  probably  tmiph  nn- 
pleamutuesA  in  the  lehitionship.  M^autimo  of 
ooorae  RiM  mtut  haira  become  saturated  with 
UkB  mudo  of  haa  gnmt  maiter ;  s  tiling  which 
ooold  hurdly  tend  to  fiiatar  iny  Htfle  originality 
be  may  ever  have  posseMed. 

Ab  »  dtizen  of  Bonn  he  was  amenable  to  the 
Fnooh  oonBcriptioii,  nad  in  1805  was  Hummoned 
to  appear  there  in  pprson.  Tic  lefl  in  Sept.  iSoc, 
made  the  journey  on  fi»ot  via  Prague,  Dreadun,  and 
Leipsif^,  reached  CoUentz  within  the  prescribed 
limit  of  time,  end  wm  then  diemiwed  on  eoooout 
of  the  loss  of  his  eye.  He  then  went  on  to  Peris, 
and  c\ii*t<;'d  in  niiaery  for  apparently  at  least  two 
yean*,  at  the  end  of  which  time  ho  wao  adviHed 
to  try  Rnsri».  On  Aug.  27, 1808,  he  was  asain 
in  Vienna,  ;\nd  soon  afterwards  r«'cc-i\ed  from 
Reich»rdt  nn  offer  of  the  poet  of  Ka|>cllmoister 
to  Jerotiie  Bdnaparte,  King^  of  Westphalia,  at 
CmsoI,  which  Eeichs«lt  aUeged  had  been  re* 
fbsed  by  Beethoven.  Rfes  heheved  with  perieet 
loiralty  and  strai^Oitforwanlnt'ss  in  the  m.UttT. 
Before  replyiiig,  he  t-ndwavoured  to  tlnd  uiit 
from  Beethovt  ii  liimsolf  the  real  state  of  the 

case;  but  Beethoven  liavJnij  ndoptod  the  idea 
that  Ries  was  trying  tn  get  the  past  uver  hia 
head,  would  not  see  hiin,  atui  for  tliree  weeks 
behaved  to  him  with  an  incredible  degree  of 
ernelty  and  insolenoe.  WheD  he  coald  be  made 
to  listen  to  the  facts  he  wat  eociy  enoa^ht  but 
the  opportunity  was  gone. 

The  occupation  of  Viena*  (May  la,  1809)  by 
the  French  was  not  favourable  to  artistic  life. 
Ries  however,  as  a  French  subject,  was  free  to 
wander.  He  ac<<)rdin;:ly  went  to  Cassel,  pos- 
dbly  with  some  liogerioig'  hopes,  played  at  Court, 
and  remained  till  the  end  of  Febmaiy  1810^ 
vfi-y  much  ai)plauded  and  fete^l,  and  making 
money — but  had  no  offer  of  a  poiit.  From  Cassel  be 
went  Dy  Hamburg  and  Copenhagen  toStockhulm, 
where  we  find  him  in  Sept.  1810,  making  both 
money  and  reputation.  He  had  still  his  eye  on 
Russia,  but  helwwn  Stoekhnhu  and  I'etershur;,' 
the  ship  was  taken  by  an  English  man-of-war, 
and  all  the  passengera  were  tunied  out  vpoD  an 
island  in  the  Baltic.  In  Petembtirn;  he  found 
Uemltar d  Uoin!  lerg,  and  the  two  madt)  a  8ucc«jsisful 
toumie,  emhraeiu;^  places  aa  wide  apart  as  Kieff, 
Reval  and  Ri;,'a.  The  burning  of  Moscow  (Sept. 
1812)  put  a  stop  to  hia  progress  in  that  direction, 
and  we  next  find  him  again  at  Stockhohu  in  April 
1813,  ei»  rwU€  to  Eiwlaad.  £y  the  end  of  the 
neath  he  was  In  London. 

Here  he  fitimd  hi-*  countrs'man  and  his  father's 
friend,  Salomon,  who  received  him  cordi<illy  and 
introduced  him  to  the  PIrilhann  inic  Concerts. 
His  first  appearance  there  xvrui  March  14,  1814, 
in  his  own  PF.  Sestet.  Hia  symphonies,  over- 
tores,  and  chamber  works  frequently  occur  in  the 
|Mragnunm8Si»  and  he  himself  appears  from  time 
to  time  as  a  PP.  player,  but  rarely  If  erer  with 
works  f  .  flji,v,n  s.  '  Mr.  Ries,'  says  a  writer 
in  the  '  Hanaonioua'  of  March  1834.  'is  justly 


'  crltl  rated  aa  one  of  the  finest  pianoforte  per- 
fonueru  of  the  day  ;  his  hand  is  powerful  and  his 
exeeation  oertain,  often  surprising ;  but  Uh  playing 
ia  most  distinguished  from  that  of  all  others  by 
ita  romantic  wildness.'  Shortly  after  his  arriTid 
he  married  an  Euglinh  lady  of  great  attrae-tiona, 
and  he  remaaned  in  Loudon  till  1834,  one  of  the 
meet  eoos|iioaoas  fiignres  of  tiie  mudcal  worid. 

Hia  sojourn  here  was  a  time  of  hcrcnlcan  labour. 
His  compositions  numbered  at  their  close  nearly 
1 80,  including  6  fine  symphonies ;  4  overbms ; 
6  string  quintets,  and  14  do.  quartets;  9  con- 
certos for  FF.  and  orchestra ;  an  octet,  a  septet, 
2  ^extuo^s,  and  a  (|uintet,  for  various  instruments; 
A  PF.  quartetiii  and  5  do.  trios;  30  duets  for 
PF.  and  violin ;  10  sonatas  for  PF.  sdo ;  beddsa 
a  vast  number  of  rondos,  variations,  fantasioB, 

I  etc.,  for  the  PF.  nolo  and     4  mains.    Ot  thexe 

I  38  are  attributable  to  the  time  of  his  reddenoe 
here,  and  they  embrace  2  symphonies,  4  concertos, 
a  sonata,  and  many  smaller  pieces.  As  a  pianist 
nnd  teacher  be  was  very  much  in  request.  He 
was  an  active  member  of  the  PhiibarmonUi 
Sodety.  His  eonrespondenoe  with  Beethoven 
during  tho  whole  |)eriixl  is  highly  creditable  to 
him,  jjroving  his  gratitude  towards  his  master, 
and  tile  energy  with  which  he  laboured tO  pmmottt 
P.eethoven  s  interests.  That  Beethoven  profited 
m  little  tlierefrom  was  no  fault  of  Rice's. 

Having  a<'cun)ulated  a  fortune  adetju.ito  to  the 
demands  of  a  life  of  comfort,  he  gave  a  fiirewcli 
ooncevt  in  London,  April  8,  1834,  and  removed 
with  his  wife  to  Godosberg,  near  hia  native  tf)wn, 
where  he  had  purchased  a  property.  Though 
a  loeer  by  the  failure  of  a  London  Bank  in 
1825-6,  he  was  able  to  live  independently.  About 
1830  he  removed  to  Frankfort.  His  residence 
on  the  Rhine  brought  him  int<3  elo^e  contact  with 
the  Lower  Rhine  Festivals,  and  he  directed  the 
performances  of  the  yean  1825,  39,  30,  32,  34, 
and  37,  as  well  as  th  isr-  of  jSii'i  m.i  j8  in  con- 
junction with  Spohr  and  Kleiu  re.'<]K<otively.  [See 
the  list.  vol.  ii.  p.  457.I  In  1834  he  was  appointed 
head  of  the  town  orchentra  and  Singakadomie 
at  Aix-la-Cha{>eIle.  But  he  was  too  independent 
to  keep  any  yxytt,  and  in  18.^6  he  gave  this  up 

1  and  returned  to  Frankfort.  In  1837  he  assumed 
tbft  direction  of  the  CeelKan  Society  then  on  the 
death  of  Schelhle,  but  tbi«  lantcd  a  few  months 
only,  for  ou  Jan.  13,  1838,  he  died  after  a  short 
illness. 

The  principal  works  which  he  composed  after 
I  his  return  to  Gtrmany  are  'Die  liiiuborbraut * 
(the  Robher's  liride),  which  was  first  performed 
in  Frankfort  probably  in  1829,  then  in  Leipsig, 
July  4,  and  London,  July        of  the  same 
year,  and  often  aflcrwardst  in  fl'  rih  i?  v;  another 
opera,  known  iu  Germany  ua  '  Ltaka,'  but  pro- 
duced at  the  Adelphi,  London,  in  BagMsIl, 
'The  Horeerer,'  by  Amdd's  Company,  Aug.  4, 
!  1831 ;  an  oratorio,  '  iJer  Sieg  dcs  Glaubens'  (the 
I  IViumph  of  the  Faith),  Berlin.  1835;  and  a 
'  seoond  oratorio,  *  Die  Kiinige  Lvaela '  ^tbe  Kings 
I  of  Israels  Aiic-la4C?hapeUe,  1837.    All  theae 
works  howev.  r        dead.    Beethoven  once  said 
1  of  his  oomiHwitii^us^  '  he  imitatee  me  too  much*' 
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He  caught  the  style  and  the  phrases,  but  he 
oottkl  aoi  OAtoh  the  immortalitiy  of  bis  lUMter'* 
work.  Tedinieally  graftt  m  inneh  ti»t  lie  ooin* 

posc<l  wius,  tliat  in.k'Bcrilialjle  pout  tliin^',  that 
touch  of  nature,  which,  in  music  as  t!l>ew)iere, 
makes  the  whole  world  kin,  was  wanting.  One 
work  of  Ills,  however,  will  live — tlie  admirable 
*  Biografjhical  Notices  of  Lud wig  van  Beethoven,' 
which  he  published  in  conjunction  with  Dr. 
Wegeler  (Coblentz,  1838).  The  two  writers, 
though  publishing  together,  1uit«  fbrtunately  kept 
their  contrilnitionH  quite  distinct;  Ries's  occupies 
from  pp.  76  to  163  of  a  little  duodecimo  volume, 
and  of  these  the  last  35  pages  are  occupied  by 
Beethoven's  letti  H'xh  own  portion,  short  as 
it  is,  ia  excelleiii,  and  it  is  hardly  too  much  to 
say  that  within  his  small  limits  he  is  equal  to 
Boswell.  The  work  is  translated  into  French  by 
Le  Gentil  (Dentu.  1862),  and  partially  into  Eng- 
lish Ivy  MoHchelcs,  as  an  Appendix  to  his  version 
of  Schindler'ii  Life  of  Beethoven.  [A.W.T.] 

3.  Hubert,  brother  of  the  preceding,  was  bom 
'at  Bonn  in  i8o3.  He  made  ilit^  first  studies  as  a 
TioUnist  under  his  father,  and  afterwarda  under 
Spohr.  Hauptmaim  wm  his  teadier  in  eomposi- 
tion.  Since  1834  he  has  lived  at  Berlin.  In  that 
year  ho  entered  the  band  of  the  Kunigstadter 
Tlieatre,  and  in  the  following  year  becMM  A  mem- 
ber of  the  Royal  band.  In  1835  he  was  appointed 
Director  of  the  Philharmonic  Society  at  Berlin, 
In  1 836  he  wan  nominated  Conoertmeiater.  and  in 
1839  elected  a  member  of  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Arte.  A  thorough  muiician  and  a  solid  vioBiiist, 
he  has  ever  bince  been  held  in  yn  at  esteem  as  a 
leader,and  more  especially  asaiuethodical  andcon- 
■eiMltknwteacher.  HisViolin-Schtml  forbeginnerH 
is  a  very  meritorious  work,  eminently  praotical, 
and  widely  utted.  He  has  publinhed  two  ▼iolin- 
concertos,  studies  and  diP  t-,  for  violins,  and  some 
quartets.  An  Englii>h  edition  of  the  Violin-iSchool 
appeared  in  1873  (Hofmeister).  Three  of  bis  sons 
have  ^^^ained  reputation  as  musicians 

L0UI8,  violinist,  born  at  Berliu  in  1830,  pupil 
of  bis  fiither  and  of  Vieoxtemps.  has,  sinoe  1853, 
been  settled  in  London,  where  he  enjoys  great 
and  deserved  reputation  as  violinist  and  teacher. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  Quartet  of  the 
Muiioal  Union  from  1855  to  1870,  and  has 
beUi  the  aeoond  riolb  at  tbe  Honday  Popular 
Concert.s  from  their  l)ey;inning  in  t8.;j),  to  the  pre- 
sent time.  He  played  a  solo  at  ihe  Crystal  Palace 

Oet.  39, 1864. 

Anoi  Pli.  jtianist,  born  at  Berlin  in  1837.  He 
ifi  a  pupil  ut  Kullak  for  the  piano,  and  of  Boehmer 
for  composition,  and  lives  m  London  as  a  piano- 
forte teaoher.  He  has  published  a  number  of 
compoeitioDt  for  tbe  piano,  and  womb  aenss. 

Franz,  violinist  and  composer,  was  oom  at 
Berlin  in  1846.  He  studied  tirst  under  his 
ladier  (vioUn),  and  under  Bof>hmer  and  Kiel 
(compiisitinn).  He  afterwards  entered  the  Con- 
servatoire at  Paris  as  a  pupil  of  Massart,  and 
gainadtlw  fint  prise  for  violin-playing  in  186S. 
Some  of  bia  compoaitiona,  eapenaliy  two  suites 
for  ykXtUf  bava  mafe  witb  oonaldarabla  aueuess. 
Ha  viaitad  Londoii  in  1870  ami  plnytd  «*  flit 


Crystal  Palaoe.  He  has  publiabfld  an  overture  two 
quartetiv  n  quintet^  and  a  large  number  of  songs. 
Gooipelled  1^  ill*bealtb  to  gira  up  violin -playing 
entirely,  he  established  a  nraaia^blidiing  busi- 
ness at  Dresden  in  1874.  [P*!^-! 

KIETER-BIEDERMANN.  An  eminent 
German  firm  of  muBic-ptiblishers.  The  founder 
was  Jacob  Mclchior  Hielcr-Biedermann  (bom 
May  14,  1811  ;  died  Jan.  3^,  1876),  who  in 
June  1849  opened  a  retail  business  and  lending* 
library  at  Wintertbnr.  The  firat  work  pabiiabed 
by  tba  bonae  waa  lQrdiner*a  'Albumblltter,' 
op.  7,  on  April  29,  1856  ,  since  then  the  business 
has  continually  improved  and  increased.  On 
March  1,  i86i.  a  pubtiahti^  branch  was  opened 
at  Leipzig'.  Tiie  stocl<  r:'.tnl->s,aie  of  the  firm 
includes  music  by  Berlioz,  iJn»iiuis  {TF.  Concerto, 
PF.  Quintet,  Requiem,  Magelune,  llomaazen, 
Majr-aoiup  eto.) ;  A.  IMetridi  i  J,  O.  (irimm ; 
Geraabettn ;  Heraogenbei^ ;  F.  Hiller ;  Holatetn ; 
Kirchner  ;  Lachner ;  F.  Marschner ;  !Mendels- 
sohn  (op.  98.  noB.  3,  3 ;  op.  103, 105, 106,  Io8«  115, 
116);  Ra^;  Beinccke;  Schumann  (fip.  130, 
'37f  »3S  ' 4^  M-!"*;  Sehiilta-Beutliaii,  ale.— in 
all  more  tiian  1 200  works.  [G.] 

RIETZ  (originally  Rm*)  Eduard,  the  elder 
brother  of  Julius  Rietz,  an  excellent  vi'tUniat, 
was  bom  at  Berlin  in  180 1.  He  studied  first 
under  bia  &tb«r»  a  member  of  the  royal  band,  and 

afterwards  for  some  time  under  PiODf.  He  died 
too  young  to  acquire  a  more  than  local  reputa- 
tion, but  bia  nnme  will  always  bo  remembered 
in  connection  with  Mendelssohn,  who  had  the 
highest  possible  opinion  of  his  powers  as  an 
executant.'  and  who  counted  him  aiii(in:,'st  his 
dearest  and  nearest  friends.  It  was  for  Riu  that 
be  wrote  tbe  Ootet,  which  is  dedieated  to  him, 
as  well  as  the  Son-nta  for  PF.  and  ^'io1in,  op.  4. 
For  suitie  years  Rietz  w»t  a  iueaii>er  ui  the  royal 
band,  but  as  bin  health  failed  him  in  1834  ba 
had  to  quit  hia  appointment  and  even  to  give  up 
playing.  He  founded  and  conducted  nn  orchestral 
(■ooii  t}  at  licrlin,  with  eoiipichTalilo  success — but 
continued  to  sink,  and  died  of  consumption  Jan. 
33.  183s.  HeadelsaobnV  earlier  letters  teem 
with  affectioTiaU-  r  '  r  n  -s  to  hini,  and  the 
news  of  his  death,  wlneh  he  reoeivcd  at  Paris  on 
hLi  Ijirthday,  affected  him  deeply.'  The  Andante 
in  Mendelssohn's  String  Quintet,  op.  18,  waa 
composed  at  Paris  '  in  memory  of  E.  Rits,'  and 
ix  dated  on  tlie  autogtapb  *  JmL  S3,  183 J,'  and 
entitled  -Nachruf.'  [P.l>  ] 

RIETZ.  JULics,  younger  brother  of  the  pre- 
ceding, TifrfoDodliat.  oompnaer,  and  eminent  oon» 
ductor,  was  born  at  Perlin  Dec.  2S,  181 3. 
Brought  up  under  the  iuUueuce  uf  his  father  and 
brother,  and  the  intimate  friend  of  Mendelssohn, 
he  received  his  first  instruction  on  the  viulonoeilo 
from  Schmidt*  a  m^l>er  of  the  royal  band,  and 
afterwards  from  Berahard  Rombei^  and  Morita 

I  Unlfonnty  (o  (pelt  if  MwdaiMOlm. 

i  •  I  long  tMmmyj:  «*>  1  h«.  h> «  WttTft—  USSW.  •  fcrhb  tIoIIb  %at 

h\'  ••^■■iv  i''(~'!Mif    ihtTT  eome  rlrMlj  before  mj  Blind         t  tern 

til-  l.-  i"'.-  '1  1.'  »r  rltltij.* 

i  MciNialMabn't  Uu«n  IhuB  Half  MS  SwItiKlaad,  SosUib  Trao^ 
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GftDz.  Z«Ucr  WM  hi*  iMobw  in  oonpodtiaiL 
Hftving  gained  oonridenble  proflebney  oti  Hb 

iD8trutn*rnt,  he  obtained,  at  ih>;  at;e  of  i6,  an 
wpointment  in  the  band  of  the  Kdiugstodttir 
ThMttn,  wliere  he  al^o  achieved  bis  first  saccesa 
as  a  composer  by  writing  incidental  music  for 
Holtei'a  drauia,  '  Lorbe«rbaum  uad  Bottelstab.' 
In  1854  he  went  to  DOBseldorf  as  second  con- 
doctor  of  (be  opei*.  Mendetasohii,  who  up  to 
bis  dofttii  dunrod  »  mrm  inteiMt  la  Kiet^  wm 
at  that  time  at  the  head  of  tins  opera,  and  cm  his 
resignation  in  the  summer  of  1835,  Rietz  became 
fcia  eaooeaaor.  He  did  not  however  remain  lon^ 
;n  that  position,  for,  as  early  as  1 836,  he  accepted, 
under  the  title  uf  '  Stikltii«chor  Mui>ikiiir«cU>r,' 
the  post  of  conductor  of  the  public  subacription- 
eonoerta,  the  prindp*!  choni  aootety,  tauL  the 
drairch-mtudo  a*  DBMnlilarf.  In  tliie  porition  he 

reinaiue*!  for  twelve  yearH.  gaining  the  reputation 
of  an  excellent  conductor,  and  aldo  appearing  as 
a  solo  \'iolonoelli8t  in  most  of  the  principal  towns 
of  tlie  TJliine-jirovince.  During  this  period  he 
vvTote  liume  of  hiij  muat  uutcessful  works — inci- 
dental music  to  dramas  of  Goethe,  Calderon, 
ImmemMiw  Mdotheis;  iniMio  for  Goethe's  Lie- 
detepiel  *  Jeiy  and  BMtely* — e  kind  of  dmwing- 
rooni  opera,  and  a  very  graceful  work;  Ids  ist 
Symphony  in  G  minor ;  three  ovcrtiurcs — *  Hero 
and  Loaader,**  Concert  ovevtnre  in  A  major, 
Lustspii"!  nvcrture — the  latter  two  perhaps  the 
fresbeat  and  most  popular  of  his  compositions ; 
the  '  Altdeutscber  SchUkcbtgesang '  and  '  Dithy- 
rambe ' — both  for  men's  yoIom  and  ofoheatm,  and 
still  stock-pieces  in  the  y^peitetoss  of  all  German 
male  choral  tocii  ties.  IIo  was  nix  times  chief 
oooductor  of  the  Lower  Khine  Festivals — ^in  1845, 
S€,  and  69  at  Dnsseldorf ;  in  67  and  73  at 
Aix.    [^e  vol.  ii.  p,  547.] 

In  1^47.  after  Mendel^tttuha's  death,  ho  took 
leave  of  Dttaseldorf,  leaving  Ferdinand  Hiiler  as 
his  snooeMnr,  and  went  to  Leipalg  as  oooductor 
of  the  opera  and  the  Bingakademw.  FVom  1848 
we  find  him  also  at  the  head  of  the  Gownnd- 
haus  orchestra,  and  teacher  of  composition  at  the 
Conservatoriam.  In  this  position  he  remained 
for  thirfc*'en  years.  Two  operas,  '  Der  Conaar' 
atid  '  Gciorg  Neuntark,'  were  failurt^  but  his 
Symphony  in  Eb  had  a  great  and  lasting  success. 
At  this  period  he  began  also  to  show  his  eminent 
erldoal  powers  by  esrefblly  rsvfied  editionB  of 
the  scores  of  Mozart's  symphonies  an  !  <  j  eras,  of 
Beethoven's  symphonies  and  overtures  tor  Breit- 
kopf  A  Hftrtel's  complete  edition,  and  by  the 
work  ho  did  for  tho  livch  and  Ciennan  Handel 
Societitas.  His  editions  of  Handel's  scores  con- 
trast very  favourably  with  those  of  some  other 
editoB^  An  edition  of  Mendelssohn's  oomplete 
works  dosed  his  Islbottrs  in  this  respect. 

In  i860  the  King  of  S.\xony  appointed  1dm 
Condootor  of  the  Roval  Opera  and  of  the  mmiG 
at  the  Roman  OatbdUe  Oourt-chorch  at  Dresden. 
He  also  accepted  the  post  of  A^ti'^tic  Director 
of  the  Dresden  Conservatorium.  In  1876  the 
title  of  General-Musikdirector  was  given  to  him. 
The  University  of  Leipzig  had  already  in  1859 
i  Bw  ItoQiteiaotaii'i  UU«n.  U.  p.  IM  (Sot.  adjb 


confenced  on  him  the  honoraiy  degree  of  DoeUw 
of  Philosophy. 

Eietz  was  for  some  time  one  of  the  most  influ- 
ential musicians  of  Germany.    He  was  a  good 

I  violonoellist,  but  soon  after  leaiinf  IMjMMorf 
he  gav-'  np  playing  entirely.    Ah  a  cnniposer  he 

'  showed  a  rare  cominand  of  all  the  resources  of  the 
orchestra  and  a  ooniplete  maateiy  of  all  techni- 
<»iities  of  oomposition.  MenddsMhn,  in  his 
friendly  hot  oMidld  erlttdsm  In  tibe  pabUshed 
letter  already  referred  to.  says,  'There  is  sonle- 
thin^  so  genuinely  artistic  and  so  genuinely 
mnncal  in  your  orchestral  works';  and  fhrther 
on,  'You  nndertitand  how  to  give  a  really  mnsical 

I  interest  to  every  second  oboe  or  trumpet.'  Indeed 
some  of  his  n^usic,  especially  the  two  overture* 

I  ahready  mentionetC  (he  Sraipboaj  in  Eb»  uid 
•ome  of  hhi  bhonil  wotks,  nse  won  general  and 

I  deserved  succeiSF;.  n  lii  ly  by  tho  qualities  Men- 
delssohn praiiMiti  in  them,  and  by  a  certain  vigour 
and  straightforwardness  of  style.  Yet  we  gather 
clearly  enough  from  Mendelssohn's  friendly  re- 

[  markd  the  reason  why  so  few  of  Kietz's  works 
have  shown  any  vitality.    As  a  composer  ho  can 

I  hardlv  be  said  to  show  distinct  individually ; 

I  his  ideas  are  wanting  in  spontaneity,  his  themes 
are  generally  Homewliat  dry,  and  their  treatment 
often  rather  diffuse  and  laboured.  In  fiict  Kiets 
was  an  excellent  musieian»  and  a  muaieal  intsUeet 
of  the  &P8t  rank — but  not  much  of  a  poet.  His 
great  reputation  rested,  first,  on  his  tai<»nt  for  cuo- 
dnotingi  and  secondly  on  his  rare  acquirements 
as  a  miuicai  scholar.  An  nnftdling  ear.  imper> 
torbable  presenee  of  mind,  and  great  personal 
authority,  made  him  nn,  of  'l  o  best  conductors 
of  modem  times.  The  combination  of  practi- 
cal musicianship  with  a  natural  inclination  for 
critical  reseai-ch  anil  a  prp-eininently  intellectuid 
tendency  of  mind,  matle  hua  a  hrst-rato  judge 
on  aaestions  of  musical  scholarship.  After 
Mendelssohn  and  Schumann,  Bietz  has  probably 
done  more  than  anybody  else  to  purify  the  soores 
of  tho  great  masterH  from  tho  numerou-  <  rii  ra 
of  text  by  which  they  were  disfigured.  He  was 
an  absolute  and  uncompromising  adherent  of  the 
cln  -s-rrd  school,  and  had  but  little  sympathy 
with  modem  mnsic  after  Mendelssulm  ;  and  even 
in  tha  works  of  Schubert,  Schumann  and  Brahms 
waa  flfSMpt  to  see  (he  weak  points.  As  to  the 
mtido  of  the  newest  Osnnan  oehool,  hehddit  in 
abhorrence,  and  would  show  his  ;iv,  raion  on  every 
occasion.  He  was,  however,  too  much  of  an  opera- 
oondaotor  not  t^j  feel  aovtain  interest  in  Wagner, 
and  in  preparing  his  operas  would  take  a  iipecia] 

{)ride  and  relish  in  overcoming  the  great  and  pecu- 
iar  difficulties  contained  in  Wagner's  soores. 

Riets  had  nuury  personal  firiendsi  bat,  as  will 
appear  natural  wiih  a  man  of  so  pronounced  » 
character  and  opinions,  also  a  number  of  bitter 
enemies.  He  died  at  Dresden  Oct.  1,1877,  leaving 
a  large  and  valuable  musical  library  which  was 
sold  hy  nnrtinn  in  Dec.  1877.  Besides  the  works 
already  mentioned  he  published  a  considerable 
number  of  compositions  for  the  chamber,  songs, 
conoertoB  for  vklin  and  for  Tariooa  wind-instra- 
menlai  Hn n]i» mole n pwllCan.  [PJ>-1 
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BIGADOON  (Frencb  Eigadon  or  Jtigaudon), 
a  lively  danoo,  wliioh  nuwi  f>rot»Uy  omd«  from 

Provenco  or  Lanpuedr>c,  aUhoii^'h  |Hipularity 
in  EngliUid  ha^t  cauchhI  muiv  writi  rt<  to  duppuso 
that  it  is  of  English  origin.  It  was  danocd 
in  France  in  the  time  of  Louis  XIII,  but  cIooh 
not  eeem  to  have  become  popular  is  England 
until  the  eml  of  the  i  7th  ct  ntury.  According 
to  RouBseau  it  deriv«sd  its  name  from  its  inventor, 
one  Rigaud,  but  otlifln  connect  it  wttih  the 
Engliiih  '  rig,*  i.e.  wanton,  or  lively. 

The  Rigadoou  wai»  remarkable  for  a  pciculiar 
jumping  stop  (which  is  described  at  length  in 
Compui'c  *  Pietionnaira  do  la  Dame!,'  Pm»>» 
i8oa) ;  tUi  itep  mrrhr«d  tlie  danee  for  Mine 
time.  The  musio  of  the  BIgadoon  is  in  a-4  or  C 
tkoe,  aad  ooDfiito  of  tlttM  «r  four  part%  of  which 
tfae  tliftd  fa  quite  alnnrt.  The  number  of  ban  is 
uiKK^lual,  and  the  musk-  i^'t-nerally  Ix-gins  on  the 
tliird  or  fourth  ht-at  of  the  bar.  The  follow- 
ing example  is  fn^ui  tlie  3rd  Part  of  Henry 
Playford's  '  Apollo's  Banfjuet '  (6th  edition, 
1690).  Thti  same  tune  occuni  in  '  The  Dancing 
Master/  but  in  tliat  irork  the  ban  «•  ineor- 
recdy  divided. 


[W.B.S.] 


IiIGBY,G£OBGS  V£EXOir,bom  Jan.  31.  1840, 
when  about  9  years  old  was  a  chorister  of  St.  Clta^l's 
Cathedral,  Birmingham,  where  he  remained  for 
about  7  yean.  In  1 860,  his  voice  having  changed 
to  a  tenor,  he  decided  u{>on  beconiiuf,'  a  BinL,'er, 
and  tried  hie  strength  at  some  minor  concerts  in 
Birmingham  and  iteneighbourhood,  and  euecooded 
so  well  that  in  1861  he  removed  to  London,  and 
on  March  4  appeared  at  the  Alhambra,  Leicester 
Square  (then  a  concert  room,  manag«d  E.  T. 
Smith),  and  in  August  following  at  Mellon's 
Prouifcnadc  Concerts  at  Covent  Garden.  Jn  1865 
he  sang  in  the  province*  as  a  member  of  H.  Corn's 
Opeca  Company,  until  Novembert  when  he  went 
to  Italy  andetudied  under  San  Oioraanl  at  Milan, 
where  in  Nov.  1866  be  ,ipp r.irr  1  at  tl  '  f'arcano 
Theatre  as  the  Fisherman  in  liossini's  '  Guglielmo 
Tell.'  He  next  wont  to  Berlin,  and  in  Jan.  1S67 
appeared  at  the  Vi  tnri  i  Theatre  there,  in  the 
principal  tenor  part«  iu  *  Don  Panquale,'  '  La 
SonnMibula,'  and  'L'ltaliana  in  Algieri.'  He 
thenaooepted  athzw  moothi  eogMemeot  in  Den- 
mnA,  end  peitomed  H  Ooiite  Ahnanya  is  Ihe 


I  *Barbiere.'  11  Ducm  in  'IMBoifltto,'  and  other 
parts,  in  Copenhagen  and  oi»er  towtv.  He  re- 
turned to  Kagland  in  Sept.  1867.  and  saw^  at 
TarioMs  places.  In  1868  he  was  engaged  at  the 
(ilouce«ter  Festival  witli  8ini.s  l\ueve«.  whom 
temporary  indisposition  afforded  him  the  oppor- 
tunity of  singing  the  part  of  Samson  in  Handel's 
orut«>rio,  in  which  he  acquitted  himself  no  aldy 
that  he  was  immediately  engaged  by  the  Sacred 
Harmonic  Society,  when  he  appeared.  Nor.  37, 
1 868,  with  signal  succegs,  and  immediately  es- 
tabliahed  himsulf  as  an  oratorio  singer,  la  1 869 
he  appeared  on  the  stage  of  the  Princess's 
Theatre  as  Acta  in  Handel'e  *Aeia  and 
Galatea.'  He  hea  dnoe  audtitained  a  prominent 
positi  n  nt  aU  the  principal  concerts  and  fe^itiviils 
in  town  and  country.  His  voice  ie  of  hue  quality, 
full  compass,  and  oousiderabte  power,  and  he 
sings  with  earneetnesa  and  care.  [W.n.H.] 

RIGHINI,  VlNOEliZO.a  well  knowu  conductor 
of  the  Italian  opera  in  Berlin,  born  at  Bdogna 
Jan.  22,  1756.  Ab  a  Ixiy  he  had  a  fine  voice, 
but  owing  to  injury  it  developed  into  a  tenor 
of  so  rough  and  muffled  a  tone,  that  he  turned 
hie  attantkn  to  theory,  which  he  studied  with 
Piedre  Martiiii  La  1776  he  sang  fbr  a  short 
time  in  the  Opera  bu^  at  Pnigue,  then  under 
Bustelii's  direction,  but  was  uot  well  rt^seived. 
He  made  a  success  there  however  with  three 
opcra.^  of  his  composition,  *  La  Vcdova  scAltra,* 
'La  Botttga  del  CatJe,*  and  'Don  Giovanni,* 
alHo  performed  in  Vienna  (Aug.  1777),  whither 
Rigbini  went  on  leaving  Prague.  There  he  be- 
came dnging-meetar  to  r»iucem  EUiebeth  of 
Wurtembcrg,  and  conductor  of  the  Italian  opera. 
He  next  entered  the  service  of  the  Elector 
of  Mayence,  and  composed  fur  tlie  I'UeOtor  of 
Treves  'Alcide  al  Bivio*  (Coblenz)  and  a  mass. 
In  Afuil  1795  he  was  invited  to  succeed  Ales- 
&andri  at  the  Italian  Oj>era  of  I'rrliri,  with  a 
salary  of  3000  thulers  (about  £4^0).  Here 
he  ]wodueed  *  Eoea  ael  Laik>  *  and  '  n  IMonib 
d'Arianna  (1793),  '  Armida'  (1799),  'Tigrane* 
(1800),  'Gerusalemme  liberata,'  and  'La  Selva 
incantata'  (1803).  The  last  two  were  pub- 
lished after  hie  deiftth  with  Gennaii  text  (LeipB%, 
Herklotz). 

In  1794  Righini  jnarrie<l  Henriette  Kneisel 
(boni  at  Stettin  in  1767,  died  of  ootuunpttoii  at 
Berlin  Jea.  95, 1801),  a  charming  blonde,  and, 

acconiing  to  Gerber,  a  singer  of  great  expression. 
After  the  death  of  Friedrich  Wiihehn  II.  (i  797) 
his  poet  became  almost  a  sinecure,  and  in  1 806 
the  opera  was  entirely  discontinued.  Righini 
was  much  beloved.  Gerber  H]>eaks  in  high  terms 
of  hia  modesty  and  courtesy,  and  a<Jd.H,  '  It 
is  a  real  eiuoyment  to  hear  him  sing  his  own 
pieces  in  hw  ioft  veiled  voioe  to  hie  own  ao- 
cnnij  -miment.'  As  a  coinjirsfT  he  wh.i  not  of 
the  tirwt  muk,  and  of  course  was  eclijjstij  by 
Mozart.  His  best  point  was  his  feeling  fur 
mtemble,  of  which  the  quartet  in  '  Gerusalemwe ' 
is  a  good  example.  He  was  a  successful  teadier 
of  flinging,  and  counted  diftinguished  artiste 
among  his  pupils.  Aitw  the  loss  of  a  promising 
wm  in  1810,  Us  hsaldi  gm  wsjr.  ftud  in  x8ta  h* 
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wxs  ordered  to  try  the  effects  of  his  native  air  fit 
BolognA-  When  bidding  goudbje  hiii  colleague, 
Aiuelffl  Weber,  be  wid,  *  It  is  my  belief  that  I 
■hall  never  retoin;  if  it  ebould  be  so.  nng  a 

Requiem  and  a  Miserere  far  me  * — totiebinfi^  words 

too  soon  fulfilled  by  his  d<-'at!i  at  Bolognji,  A^^^^. 

xo,  iSia.  HiB  own  Hequiem  (score  in  the  Berlin 
ubnrr]r>.wM  perfennea  by  the  Singakademie  in 

iuf  honntir. 

Bt'-iidea  70  operas,  of  which  a  list  is  given  by 
Frtis,  Kit;hiai  composed  church  music — a  Te 
Deum  and  a  MiMa  Solennis  are  published  and  still 
known  in  Germany— several  cantatas,  and  innn* 
merable  Sccna^,  Lieder,  and  songs:  also  a  i^horc 
ballety*  Minerva  belebt  die  Sta(u«n  dcs  Dodalus,' 
mnA  wama  fautmiiwntal  friecee,  indadh^  a  Mre* 
iia'le  for  3  clarinets,  3  horns,  and  3  baj^^^oong 
(1 799,  Breitkopf  &  H artel).  One  of  his  operas, 
'11  Convitato  di  pietra,  osia  Q  ditxoluto/  will 
always  be  interesting  as  a  forerunner  of  Mozart's 
'Don  Giovanni.'  It  was  produced  at  Vienna, 
Aug.  2  1,  1777  (ten  years  before  Mozart's),  and 
is  described  by  Jabn  (Motart,  ii,  333).  Uis 
beatordiflstral  wmk  Is  liii  overt  ore  to  'Tigran^.' 
which  1«  still  occasionally  played  in  Geniiany 
and  England.  Brt^itko^tf  &  Hartel's  Catalogue 
shows  a  tolerably  long  list  of  his  songi,  and 
bis  exercises  for  the  voice  (1804)  are  amongst 
the  best  that  exist.  English  amateurs  will 
6nd  a  duet  of  his,  '  Come  opprima,'  from  '  Eaea 
nel  iMdOt  in  ibe  'Masioal  Library,'  vol.  i. 
p>.  8,  and  two  airs  in  Lonadale'a  'Gennne  d* Anti- 
chit^.*  He  w  tM  Ti  of  the  ci«iii|>(>»er8  who 
set  the  wottU  'in  queeta  touiba  oscura,'  and 
his  setting  wai  paUiiiied  in  1878  fay  Ritter  of 

" -'doVi'irg.  l^"'^^-] 

KlUOLETTO.  An  opera  in  3  acts  ;  libretto 
by  Fiave  (founded  on  V.  Hugo's  '  Le  Roi 
s'amuse'),  music  by  Verdi.  Produced  at  the 
Teatro  Fenioe.  Venice,  March  11,  1851,  and 
given  in  Italian  at  Cnivent  Garden,  May  14, 1853, 
and  at  the  Italiens,  i^aris,  Jan.  19,  1857.  [G.] 

R1MBAULT.  Bdwaho  Fbamou,  LLJ),  son 
of  Steplieii  Fr  iiicis  Rimbault,  organist  of  St. 
Giles  in  the  Fitsida,  was  bom  in  Sobo,  June  13, 
1816.  He  leoeiTed  hii  fitwk  imtraelioii  io  nnaic 
frcrn  bis  father,  but  afterwards  became  a  pupil 
of  vSaiiiuel  Wusley.  At  16  years  old  he  was 
appointed  organist  of  the  Swiss  Church,  Soho. 
He  early  directed  hii  afcteuiion  to  the  study 
of  musical  history  and  litehttaM,  and  in  1838 
delivere<i  a  series  of  Ifclures  on  the  history  of 
music  in  England.  In  1840  he  took  an  active 
pari  in  tbeibrmation  of  the  Musical  Antiquarian 
and  Percy  Rocietif",  "f  both  which  he  became 
secretary,  and  fur  both  which  hu  edited  several 
works.  In  1841  he  was  editor  of  the  musical  pub- 
lications of  the  Motett  Society.  In  the  course 
of  the  next  few  years  be  edited  a  collection  of 
Cathedral  Chants  ;  The  Order  of  Daily  Service 
aooording  to  the  use  of  Westminster  Abbey ;  a 
refffiat  of  Low^i  Brief  Direetieft  for  the  per^ 
formance  of  C.»fh  .Ir.d  Service;  Tallii's  Re- 
Buonseaj  Merbeck  «  iiook  of  Coininou  Prayer, 
noted;  a  volume  of  uiij  ui  li^hed  Cathedral 
SonrioMi  AxnoUCaCatbedial  Music;  aadtheoM* 


torioa  of  '  Messiah.'  '  Samson.'  and  '  Sanl.'  for  tlie 
Handel  Society.  In  1842  he  was  elected  nn 
F.S.A.  and  member  of  the  Academy  of  Musio 
in  Stockholm,  and  obtained  the  desrree  of  Doctor 
in  Philosophy.  He  was  offered,  but  declined, 
the  appointment  of  ProfLsnor  of  Music  in  Har- 
vard University.  U.  S.  A.  In  1848  he  received 
the  hobonvy  degree  of  LL.D.  He  leetuvil  on 
tnusic  at  the  Collegiate  In.<stitTition,  Liverpool ; 
the  Philosophic  Institute.  Eiiinburgh  ;  the  Kuyal 
Institution  of  Great  Britain,  and  elsewhere.  He 
published  '  The  History  and  Construction  of  the 
Organ '  (in collaboration  with  Mr.  E.  J.  Hopkins). 
'Notices  of  the  Early  En^dish  Orj-aii  Guilders'; 

'  History  of  the  Pianoforte'  '  Bibliotheca  Mad- 
rigaliana,*  'Morfonl  Hluttratioiw  of  Pcroy's 

R(li<(ues.'  'The  Ancient  Vocal  Music  of  England,' 
*  The  Koumhi,  Catches  and  Canons  of  En^'land ' 
(in  conjunction  with  Rev.  J.  P.  Metcalfe),  two 
collections  <>f  Christmas  Carols,  '  A  Little  Book 
of  Songs  and  Ballads,'  etc.,  etc.  He  edite<l  Noilh's 
'MomiiirB  of  Musick,'  Sir  Thomas  Overbury's 
Works,  the  Old  Cheque  Book  of  the  Oiapel 
Royal,  and  two  Sermons  by  Boy  Bishops.  Hear* 
ranged  many  operas  and  other  works,  wa*4  author 
of  many  elementary  Ixjoks.  and  an  extensive 
oontributor  to  pc^riixiical  literature.  His  eom* 
position'?  were  hut  few,  the  principal  being  an 
operetta,  'The  iair  Maid  of  Islington.'  1838, 
and  a  posthumoas  cantata,  'Country  Life.'  His 
pretty  little  song.  'Happy  laud,'  had  an  extensive 
popularity.  Aitar  his  nsignatioii  of  the  organist- 
ship  of  the  Swiss  Church,  he  waw  -i;  •  saively 
orjTiiniHt  of  several  churches  and  ciiapela.  He 
die<l,  afier  a  lingering  illness,  Sept.  26,  1876, 
leaving  a  fine  miudeu  Ubiaiy,  whidi  was  sold 
by  auctiou.  [W.H.H.] 

R1NAL,L»0.  iiandel's  first  opera  in  England; 
composed  in  a  fortnight,  and  prixluced  at  the 
King's  Theatre  in  the  Hayraarket  Feb.  34, 171 1. 
The  lihratto  wss  fbvnded  on  the  episode  of 

Rinaldo  and  Am  i  1  i  in  Tasso's 'Jerusalem  De- 
livered' (the  R-imo  on  which  Glnck  ba-ned  his 
'  Armida').  Roswi  wrote  it  in  Italian  an  1  n  vas 
translated  into  Enj^lish  by  Aaron  Hill.  The 
opera  w&s  mounted  with  extraordinary  magnifi- 
cenco,  and  had  an  uninterrupted  run  of  15  nights 
— at  that  time  tuuisaally  long.  The  marohy  and 
the  air  'H  txieesbero,*  were  long  popular  as  'Let 
us  take  the  road'  (BcLTgar's  Operal,  and  '  Let  the 
waiter  bring  clean  glasses.'  '  Lascia  ch'io  pianga  ' 
— made  out  of  a  saraband  in  Handel  8  earlier 
opera  '  .\buira  '  (i  704)-^ii  StiU  A  &TOUrite  with 
siui.'cr.'*  and  hearers.  [^-l 

RINFORZANDo,  •  reinforcing '  or  increaring 
in  power.  This  wonl,  or  its  abbreviatiuns,  riuf. 
or  r/s.  is  nasd  to  denote  a  sudden  and  short* lasting 
crt$emdo.  It  is  applied  generally  to  a  wlmle 
phrase  however  short,  and  h;u»  tin  -  iin-'  'Tu.L^niiii; 
as  ^onando,  which  is  only  applietl  u»  single  notes. 
It  is  tomf^jinff  used  fai  eoncerted  m  ukIc  to  give  a 
momentary  prominence  to  a  suboniinato  part,  ae 
tat  instance  in  the  Beethoven  Quartet,  op.  95,  in 
the  Allegretto,  where  the  violoncello  piri  is 
marited  rit^vnumdot  whsB  it  has  the  eeoond 
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•Botioii  of  Um  prineipAl  auliilM*  of  the  move- 
meDt.  [JJLF.M.] 
RINK  «•  RINCK.  JoHANiT  CHRisnAir  Hkin- 
BICB,  the  celebrated  organist  and  oompoter  for 
his  instrument,  bora  at  £lgershurg  in  8axe-Gotha, 
Feb.  1 8,  1770,  and  (iied  at  Damintadt,  Aug.  7, 
1846.  Uu  talent  developed  ittelf  at  an  early 
period,  and,  Uko  JoBAinr  ScmmiDEB  [see  that 
name],  he  had  the  advantage  of  a  direct  tradi- 
tional  reading  of  the  works  of  Sebastian  Bach, 
hsTlog  studied  at  Erfurt  under  KitteL  one  of 
the  great  composer  ■  betipa^s.  Rink  having  sat 
at  the  feet  of  Fork  el  at  the  Uniremfty  of  Gdttin- 
gen,  obtained  in  1 789  the  organistship  of  Uie«r-cn, 
where  he  held  lerend  other  moBical  appointments. 
In  1806  he  became  orgwiafc  at  DanmtadI;  and 
' pruffssnr '  at  its  college;  in  1813  was  appuinted 
Court  oixfiniMt,  aud  in  1817  chamber  muHician 
to  the  Grainl  Duke  (Ludwig  1%  Rink  made 
several  artistic  tours  in  Germany,  his  playing 
always  eliciting  much  admiration.  At  Treves,  in 
1827.  he  was  greettd  w  iili  sp-  cial  honour.  He 
reoeiTed  variont  deooratioiuti— in  1831  member- 
thlp  of  the  Botdi  Sodety  for  EBOoongWBent 
of  Music  ;  in  183??  the  cr(^s  of  the  first  class 
from  his  (Jiand  Duke  ;  in  1S40  '  Drictor  of  Philo- 
sophy and  Artt*ftom  tlie  Unjvemity  of  Gicssen. 
Out  of  hia  125  works  a  few  are  ^ir  chamber, 
including  sonatas  for  V¥.,  violin,  and  violoncello, 
and  PF.  duets.  But  his  reputation  is  based 
on  his  oisan  moiio^  or  rather  on  hia  <  Fractical 
OignuSdwol,*  a  itandard  work.  Riiik*i  oompo< 
sitions  for  hU  in>tniiiiLiit  show  no  trace  of  such 
sublime  infliu  nee  as  iiii;:;ht  Ixave  been  looked  for 
from  a  pupil,  in  the  second  generation,  of  Bach; 
indeed  tlinjiighout  them  fugue-writing  in  con- 
spicuous by  its  absence.  But  without  attiuning 
the  high  standard  which  has  been  reat-hed  by 
living  cnmpoeers  for  the  initnunant  in  Ger- 
many, his  oipui-pieoea  oontmn  modi  dint  ia 
interesting  ttt  an  ortjan  atiideiit,  and  never  de- 
generate into  the  debased  and  flippant  style  of 
tb%  Frenoh  or  Bqglidi  oigaa'mado  ao  prcrndont 
at  prtBent. 

iitiik'ti  name  will  Always  livo  sa  that  of  an 
executant,  and  of  a  -ate  guide  towards  the  form- 
ntion  of  *  aound  and  pmctical  otn^plnyer; 
and  hit  work*  comprise  many  ardstio  ituoieik 
Amongst  theae  the  more  inip<irtant  are  the 
'Practical  Orgnn  School,*  in  six  divisions  (op. 
$5),  and  *  Prelndoa  for  Chorale*,'  issued  at  vari-  ; 
0U8  (K-riodH.  He  also  composed  for  the  church 
a  'Pater  Nobter'  for  four  voices  with  org'an 
(op  59);  motets,  *  Praise  the  Lord*  (00.  S8) 
and  '  God  be  merciful'  (op.  IP9);  la  choralee  for  1 
men  s  voices,  etc.  [H.8.O.] 

RIOTTE.  Philipp  Jacob,  Ixjm  at  St.  Mendel, 
Trfevee,  Aug.  16, 1776.  Andre  of  Offenbach  waa 
his  teacher  in  music,  and  he  made  his  first 
appearance  at  Frankfort  in  Feb.  1804.  In  1806 
ha  was  music-director  at  Gotha.  In  1808  he 
eondaoted  the  French  operas  before  the  assembled 
rr>yalties  at  the  Congress  of  Erfurt.  In  A]  n'l  ; 
1809  hia  operetta  '  D&a  Ureuistiidtchen '  was 
produced  at  the  Karnthnerthor  Theatre,  Vienna, 
•adthottcofarward  VioBnftiwMihii  wridanoo.  Xa  i 


1818  he  became  oonduotor  at  tba  Tbefttre  la* 

der-Wien,  beyond  which  lie  does  not  seem  to 

have  a-ivauced  up  to  I»i«  death,  Aui,'.  Jc  1^56. 
The  list  of  his  theatrical  works  w  immense. 
His  biography  in  Wurzbach's  Lexicon  enumer- 
ates, between  1809  and  1S4S,  no  lefS  than  4? 
pieces,  operas,  opei'ettas,  Ljilluta,  pautouiiuiuji, 
music  to  phiye,  etc,  written  mostly  by  himself,  and 
sometimes  in  conjnnction  with  others.  Tn  1853 
he  wound  up  his  long  laUmrs  by  a  cantata  'The 
CruKnde,'  wliich  was  performed  in  the  great 
Redoutensaal,  Vienna,  with  much  applause.  In 
other  notices  be  is  said  to  bave  produced  an 
opera  called  *Moiart's<  ZaiiberflMtc'  at  Prajpie 
about  1820.  He  left  also  a  i»}  iiipbony  (op.  35% 
9  solo-BonatAs,  f)  do.  for  PF.  and  violin,  5  eOB- 
certoe  for  clarinet  and  orchestra,  but  these  are 
defunct.  He  became  very  popular  by  a  piece 
c.'dled  'The  Battle  of  Loip/ig.'  for  ]'¥.  ?olo,  which 
was  republiahed  over  half  Germany,  and  had  a 
prodigious  sale. 

In  a  letter  to  the  Arch'l-;l;f  KiiJolph  (Thayer, 
iii.  195),  Beethoven  mentions  liiat  the  fineness  of 
the  day  and  his  going  in  the  evening  to  '  Wanda' 
at  the  theatre  had  prevented  his  attending  to 
some  wiHh  of  the  Archduke's.  *  Wanda.  Queen  of 
the  Saniartians '  was  a  tragedy  of  Z.  Werner's, 

with  music  by  Riotte,  played  izom  March  16  tn 
April  ao,  181  J.  [G.] 

RIPIENO, 'snppIenieBtMry.'  Theneane^Ten 

to  the  accnmpaiiving  instruments  in  the  orches- 
tra*, and  especially  in  the  orchesLral  concertos  of 
the  17  th  and  i8th  centuries,  which  were  only 
employed  to  fill  in  the  harmonics  and  to  support 
the  solo  or  '  coocertanta '  pMrts.  [See  COKCBB- 
TAITTE,  vol.  i.  p.  5856.]  [J.  A.F.M.] 

RISELEY,  Gbobgb.  bom  at  rristnl.  Aug.  aS, 
1845;  elected  chorister  of  I^riatul  L';ilhedral  in 
1^153,  and  in  Jan.  i86a  articled  to  Mr.  John  Davis 
Corfe,  the  Cathedral  organist,  for  instruction  in 
the  ofgan,  pianoforte,  harmony,  and  oonnterpoint. 
During  the  next  ten  y<  urs  lie  w;is  organist  at 
various  churches  in  Bristol  and  Cliftou,  at  the 
same  time  acting  as  deputy  at  tin  Gsthedral.  In 
1870  he  was  appointed  organist  to  the  Colston 
Hall,  Bristol,  where  he  started  weekly  recitals  of 
classical  and  popular  music,  and  in  1876  suc- 
ceeded Mr.  Corfe  as  organist  to  the  Cathedral. 
During  the  last  five  years,  Mr.  RIseley  has 
devote<i  his  energies  to  the  improvement  of 
orch«itral  music  in  Bristol,  where  he  has  now 
oolleoled  an  exoelleiit  orobeitra  of  fifty  playen. 
Tn  1877  ho  started  his  orchestral  concerts,  which 
have  wuu  for  him  a  well-deserveti  reputation* 
Notwithstanding  considerable  opposition,  and  no 
small  pecuniary  risk,  he  has  continued,  during 
each  season,  to  give  fortnightly  concerts,  at  whi^ 
the  principal  works  of  the  classical  masters  have 
been  well  performed,  and  a  laige  number  of 
interesting  novelties  bj  modeni  writers^  botfi 
KngUah  and  foreign,  {woduccd.  [W.B.8.] 

RISPOSTA  (Lat.  ComeM;  Eng.  Answer).  The 
Answer  to  tiie  Subject  of  a  Fugue,  or  Puiut  of 
Imitation.    [See  Pboposta.] 

la  Real  f  Kgue^  tba  Answer  iadtates  the 
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Subject,  Interval  for  Interval.  In  Tonal  Fugue, 
the  Tonic  ia  always  answered  by  the  Dominant, 
and  vice  veraa.  In  both,  the  Imitation  is  usually 
conducted,  either  in  the  Fifth  above  the  Proi  o-ta, 
or  the  Fourth  below  it,  when  tho  Sul»J<-(  t  bt  j^'ins 
upon  the  Tonic;  and,  in  the  Fourth  above,  or 
tii0  Fifth  beknr*  mhm  il  b^rim  npon  the  DomU 
nant.    [See  FOOOI^  BaALVvmmtTomAL  Fugue, 

SCBJECT.l  [W.S.R.j 

RITARDANDO;  RITENENTE;  RITEN- 
UTO.  [80a  Baluhtatoo.] 

RITORNELLO  (Abbrev.  Bitcmu  J,  llUor.  ; 
Fr.  RitoumdU).  L  An  Italian  word,  literally 
ngnifyii^,  a  littla  tstam,  or  r«petiti<m ;  hat 
more  frequently  applied,  in  a  oonTentional  nense, 
(1)  to  a  uhort  Iu<)trumental  Melody,  played 
between  the  .Scenes  of  an  OpOM^  or  even  during 
their  action,  either  for  the  purpose  of  enforcing 
some  particular  dramatic  effect,  or  of  amusing 
the  audience  during  the  time  occupied  in  the 
preparation  of  wme  elaborate  'Set-Soene';  or, 
(a)  to  the  eyiBpboDfoa  iatrodtieed  between  the 
▼ocal  phra-f  s  of  a  S«.ng,  or  Anthem. 

1.  The  earliest  knrtwn  use  of  the  term,  in  ita 
fint  Mine,  is  to  be  found  in  Perl's  '  Euridice,' 
in  connexion  with  a  iinlixly  fi^r  3  flutes,  which, 
though  culled  a  '  Zinfotiia'  on  ita  first  a^>^)car- 
ance,  is  afterwards  r<  ported  under  the  tiUe  of 
•BitomcUo/  *£uridioe'  was  fint  nrinted  at 
FUinnaeia  t6oo,and«t  Venioeitt  liSoS.  [For 
the  ZinCoid^  MO  ToL  iL  of  this  Biotioiiaiy,  p. 

499-] 

A  oae  of  the  term  occurs  soon  after- 

wards in  Monteverde's  'Orfet),'  printed  at  Venice 
in  1609,  and  republished  ia  1615.  In  this  work, 
the  Overture — there  called  Toccata — is  followed 
hj  a  '  Bitomello'  in  5  parts,  the  rhythmic  form 
08  which  is  imnMMDraUy  in  advanoe  of  the  age 
in  whifl]i  it  WM  ipodaeed. 


3^ 


f  r  *  '  f  'Vrr-  C  ^ 


lamrted. 


a.  When  Vocal  Music  with  Instrumental  Ac- 
OOnpMliBMBt  became  more  extenstvely  culti<- 
vated,  the  word  was  brought  into  oommon  niOb  in 
its  Moond  Miue,  as  applkd  to  tilt  JntUn 


Symphonies  of  a  Song,  or  other  Composition  for 
a  Solo  Voice.  Kitornelli  of  this  kind  wei-e  freety 
uned  by  Cavalli,  Cesti,  Carissimi,  and  many  other 
ComjKisers  of  the  early  Venetian  Dramatic  School, 
who  imitated  their  manner.  An  example  from 
Cavalli's  '  II  Giaaone,'  will  be  found  at  page  503 
of  oar  eeeond  Tolmne.  Tbwardi  the  doee  of  the 
ryth  century  such  instrumental  iiit<  rpolations 
became  very  common,  in  all  styles  and  countries. 
For  instance,  in  early  editions  of  the  Verse 
Anthems  of  Croft,  Greene,  and  other  English 
Composers,  of  the  17th  and  i8th  centuries,  we 
constantly  find  the  words  '  Ritomel.',  '  Ritor.',  or 
'  Bit.',  printed  over  little  Interludei^  which,  un- 
known m  the  more  levere  kind  of  Boelenaiitieal 
Music,  fbrmed  a  marked  feature  in  workH  of  this 
particular  School,  frequently  emb. Mining  wome  of 
its  choicest  scraps  of  Melo<ly,  as  in  Dr.  Boyce's 
Anthem,  'The  Heavena  declare  the  glory  of 
God*:— 


Orijan 


In  later  editions  the  term  disappears,  its  place 
being  supplied,  in  the  same  passages,  by  the 
words  '  Organ.'  or  *  Sym.' ;  which  last  abbr^ 
viation  is  tUmoet  invariably  found  in  old  espies 
of  Handel's  Songs,  and  other  similar  Music,  in 
which  the  Symphonies  are  interpolated,  as  often 
as  opportunity  permits,  upon  the  line  allotted  to 
the  Voice. 

II.  An  antient  form  of  Italian  Verse,  in  which 
each  Strophe  consists  of  three  lines,  the  first  and 
third  of  which  rhyme  with  each  other,  after  the 
manner  of  the  Tena  ritna  of  Dante.  Little  Folk- 
Songs  of  this  character  are  still  popular,  under 
the  name  of  'Bitcnielli'  or  •Stomelli,'  among 
the  peasants  of  tha  Abrnszi  and  other  mountain 
ngicinsoflti^y.  [W.S.a] 

RITTER,  Frkdbrio  Louis,  bom  at  Strasburg, 
1834.  Uis  paternal  ancestors  were  Spanish,  and 
the  family  name  was  originally  Caballero.  His 
musical  studies  were  begun  at  an  early  age  onder 
Hauser  and  Schletterer,  and  continued  at  Fsrls 
(whither  ho  was  sent  when  if)  ytiiirs  of  agi)  under 
the  supenrision  of  his  cousin,  Georges  Kastner. 
Possessed  with  the  idea  that  beyond  the  Rhine 
he  would  find  bettor  ojiporttmitifs  for  the  study 
of  composition,  he  ran  away  to  Germany,  where 
he  remained  for  two  years,  assiduously  pursuing 
his  studies  with  eminent  musicianSt and  attending 
concerts  whenever  good  music  oonM  he  heard. 
Returning  to  Lorraine,  aged  iS.he  was  nominate<l 
nrofsssor  of  music  in  the  Fkotestant  seminary  <d 
Miteni«e^  aad  invited  to  oandool  a  SoddU  do 
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Concerts  al  Pordeanx.  The  repretenUtiona  made 
by  aoDie  of  hie  tiimily  who  had  aettled  in  Aaieriea 
induced  him  to  vi«tit  the  New  World.  li<'  Hjx  tit 
m  few  vean  in  Cincinitati.  where  bia  eathuaiaaia 
worked  wottdera  In  Ihe  deTelopment  of taate.  TIm 
Cfcilia  (clioral)  nnd  I'liilharmnnio  (orcheatral) 
tjocietiea  were  cstabliBhtxl  by  him,  and  a  lar;^ 
number  of  important  works  prft^ented  at  their 
concerts  for  the  fir^t  tirm  iii  the  United  States. 
In  1 86a  Ritter  went  to  2s«w  York,  becoming 
oondootor  of  the  Sacred  Harmonic  Society  f<>r 
MTm  jmn,  and  of  the  Arion  Choral  Society 
(malo  voioea),  and  inatitottng  (1867)  the  fint 
musical  fe^tival  held  in  that  city.  In  i^'fS;  be 
wan  appointed  director  of  the  musical  di  partiut-nt 
of  Vmmt  Gdl^ge,  PoughkeepBie,  whitVn  r  ht^  rt- 
movwl  in  1874  on  resi;<^niii|^'  his  coii<Iui_-tMrship>(. 
The  University  of  the  (Jity  of  New  York  con- 
ferred on  him  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Music  in 
187&  Ue  atiU  retains  USdi)  tin  diiectorahip  of 
tile  tntudoal  atudiet  at  Vaiear  OoDege.  Rittoi^a 
literary  lii'Mium  havo  inclmli  il  articlf.-<  on  iiuiBii.:.;U 
tojMcs  printed  in  i^'rench,  German  and  American 
boiodicala.  His  moat  important  work  ia  '  A 
History  of  Mnnic,  in  the  Form  of  Lectures' — 
vol.  L  1870;  vctl.  ii.  18741  Boaton  ;  butli  napub- 
liahed  hf  W.  Beevei,  Londcm.  itjO ;  vol.  iii.  ia 
in  preuaration.  Am  ft  oompoaer,  Bittor  may  be 
elaasea  with  the  iDodem  Franoo-Oennan  adbool. 

Thi-  foll.iwin:;  wtrku  have  appeared  in  tin* 
catalc^ues  of  Uambui]{,  Leipsig«  Mayence  and 
New  Toric  paUiaben : — 


:  cvrtw  af 


i.  Pr«*nkhuf» 

8.  lOchlMrea'ii 

4.  Fairy  lA>re. 

ft.  »  Vr.  pieces. 

T. 

a 


JT. 


OV,ia5Mm|t.  lOlftahlModlM. 

«l(h  firm  VF.  teal. 

11.  Orrui  Unlul*  Did  fugue. 

12.  Voice*  <>r  th«i  .M(hl,  PV. 
'O  falutarii  *  b«rlUii>e,  uttui. 

°  Avs  Marlft  *  m«uu->upr  .  urcma. 
'  I'wii&s.'  •uos.  nejJHi'Kipnao. 
A  rnciMt  UtM  far  Uw  la. 


dooed  at  tbe  Aoadtotie,  Paris.  Nov.  31.  1831. 
In  Lanklon,  and  in  English,  iuifierfectly.  as  'Tlie 
Di-'Uiiju.  IT  tlie  My^tif  I'raticli '  at  I)riirv  L-hhc, 
Feb.  ao,  1832,  and  aa  'Tht:  Tieud  father,  or 
Robert  of  Normandy'  at  Covent  Garden  tlM 
day  following ;  m  *  Robert  the  Devil'  m  Drmy 
ljuto  (Bunn),  Marcb  i.  1845.  I"  French,  at 
Her  Mijeabj^a,  Jaw  11,  183a,  with  Noumt, 
Levasaeor,  Damorean.  in  Italian,  at  Her  Ma- 
jesty's, May  4,  1847  (fint  appeannea  ef  Jenny 
Lind  and  Standigl— •MandelanliB  win  in  the 
house  "i.  [G.] 

ROBERTO  DEVEREUX,  OONTE  D' ES- 
SEX. An  opera  in  3  iict«  ;  libretto  by  Camerano 
from  ThonuM  ComeiUea '  Comte  d'Kwex,'  muaio 
hy  DonliettL  Prodooed  in  Naples  in  183A;  at  tbe 
It  iliorw,  P.irig.  Dth.\  27,  183S;  at  Her  Majesty's 
Theatre,  London.  June  34,  1S41.  The  overture 
contnlns  tlie  air  «f  *God  mn  the  King/  [O.] 

ROBERTS,  J.  Vabuet.  Mus  Doc.,  native  of 
SianniiuUy,  near  Leeds,  bom  Sept.  35,  1841. 
He  exhibited  mueb  early  aUHty  for  mnaic.  and 

!it  twelve  was  ai'i^'tntefl  ori^'uniht  of  S.  .Tn'in's. 
Kai>U;y,  near  Leeds.  In  lH6ihe  bct'innr  •'r>(anist 
of  S.  Bartholomew's,  Armley,  and  in  1S6K  re. 
coived  his  present  appointnu-nt  of  Mrtjr»i::>t  and 
choirmaster  uf  the  pmiili  chuivh,  Halifax,  afur 
a  competitive  trial.  Dr.  K.  IJ.  Monk  a  ;in^'  a» 
umpire.  In  1871  be  graduated  Mus.  Bac,  and 
in  1876  Mas.  Doe.,  at  Christ  (%ardi,  Oxford. 
During'  his  or ^'anist'liip  at  HalifaJC.  upwanls  of 
;t^30OO  have  Ihh;u  rawi J  to  enlarge  the  or;gan, 
originally  built  by  Snet/ler  —  ihe  instenmettt 
upon  which  Sir  Wm    ller^Llnl,  tlu-  renowned 


played - 
iMgCtk 


ia  the  Noitb  of 


importnufc  un- 


Concerto,  FT.  lad  oreh. 


r«!m  t\ri.  »o(fi  chur.  «n<l  ftrch. 


The  following  are  Us 

published  cf>iiijw>Mition.H  :  - 

S  ^mpbontc^-A.  K  minor,  Bb. 
'emis>'  yo^mt-mayttaBlgm.  | 
ttuprktV.ntm. 

Orvrtorw.  ■  OttwsU©.'  I 

All  of  the  above  wore  produced  at  the  concerts 
of  the  New  York  and  BctmUya  FhHhnrmenie 
tJocieties,  1867-1876. 

Dr.  Ritter's  wife,  nie  Raymond,  is  known 
nnrkr  the  name  of  FaNNT  Raymond  Rittkr  as 
an  author  and  translator  of  works  on  musical 
sabjeots.  She  has  brought  ont  translations  of 
Ehlert's  'Letters  on  Mnaic,  to  a  Laily';  and  of 
Schumann's  Essays  and  Criticiwij*^ — '  Music  and 
Musicians';  and  a  pamphlet  entitled  'Women 
as  a  MnsiciMk'  —  all  pnblislied  by  M'  >  v>8, 
London.  L^Ui.*^-] 

ROBBBT  BRUCE.  A  pasticcio  adapted  by 
Niedermeyer  from  four  of  Ro««ini*M  operag  — 
'  Zelniira,'  the  'Douua  del  Lago,'  '  Torvaldo  e 
Dorliska/  muI  'Bianca  e  Faliero.'  Produced 
without  success  at  the  Acad^mie  Royale,  Deo. 
30,  1 846.  It  is  published  in  Italian  as  *  Roberto 
Bruce  •  by  Riooidl  (G.] 

ROI^FT^T  LE  DTABLE.  Oprra  In  5  acts; 
words  by  acribe,  music  by  Meyerbeer.  Pro- 


astronomer,  formerly  played — and  it  is  now 
one  of  the  finest  nml 
England. 

In  1876  Dr.  Roberts  became  a  Fellow  fn  tbe 

C('Ilt<.^o  of  Or.,'ani«ii*,  Lontlon.  \h-  1i  h  pub- 
lished a  sacred  caiituta,  '  Jonah,'  for  voices  and 
orchestra  ^Novello);  an  Appendix  and  a  Sop* 
plement  t<>  <  il^ain's  Psiiltnoily ;  a  Morning 
Communion  and  Evening  Service  in  D;  an 
Eveiung  Service  In  F;  Tt"*hifi"^  organ  volon- 
taries,  and  songs.  [G.] 

ROBIN  ADAIR  or  EILEEN  AROON.  This 
air  first  became  popular  in  England  in  tbe  sc-cood 
half  of  the  last  century,  through  the  eminent 
Italian  singer  Tenduuci.  He  was  one  of  the 
original  singers  in  Arne's  opera  of  '  Artaxerxes,' 
pruduoed  in  176a,  and  was  afterwards  engaged 
by  Dr.  Arae  to  accompany  bim  to  Ireland,  where 
he  probably  Itarnt  this  song.  If  ik  ccr'ain  tliat 
he  sang  'Eileen  Aroon'  in  the  iri^h  lauguuge, 
the  words  being  written  out  phonetically  for  him. 
He  -■;tv.':  also  at  iLmilagh  Gardt-ns,  and  an  edi« 
lion  witii  the  lri.->h  wordji  '  sung  fiy  Siijnor  Ten- 
duoci,'  was  published  in  Jjondon  y,  '\ih  music  on 
a  half  sheet.  In  Ireland  be  Lad  drawn  espeeial 
attention  to  the  air,  and  among  the  English- 
•peaking  jiart,  of  tlie  pupnlation  Mcvoral  songs  of 
local  interest  were  written  to  it,  making  Robin 
Adair  the  burthen.  For  thsaob  whk^  do  not 
in  any  way  c<inctm  the  ttine,  the  curion'!  nre 
referred  to  the  indexes  to  the  jrd,  4th,  and  ^Lh 
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to  allow     tho  eoiTMpaiidenoe  between  Urn  poet  ' 

Bums  imd  George  Thomson,  that  the  air  waa 
known  sua  '  Robin  Ad»ir  *  before  liraluun  reiutro-  i 
dneed  it  here.  la  the  publinhed  correspondenoe  I 
betwtfen  Tliuiii8oti  the  musio  publisher,  for  whom 
Haydn  aud  lieuthovim  both  harmonized  Scotch 
airs,  and  Bums,  Thomaon,  writing  in  Augiut. 
I7S^  M^jB,  'I  ahull  be  glad  (o  aee  you  give 
Robin  Adi^  ft  Soottiah  dren.  Peter  [Pindar]  is 
fnmiehiug  him  with  an  English  suit  for  a  change, 
mixd  you  are  well  matched  together.  Robia'a  air 
in  exoaUentk  Uioqgh  1m  cttUdaht  hM  an  out-of- 
the-way  measure  as  ever  poor  Pamswrian  wight 
was  pli^ued  with.'  To  thia  Bums  answered  in 
the  same  month  :  '  1  have  tried  my  htind  on 
**lU>biii  Adair,  "  and,  yoa  will  pcobftbly  think 
wfthlitUomieoeM;  bat  tfcfaradi»  coned,  onunp^ 
oat  of-the  way  meaflure,  that  I  despair  of  doing 
anything  betUdr  U>  it.'  He  then  fieuda  'Phillis 
the  fair/  and,  a  few  days  later,  writes  again, 
'  Thai  cnnkum*crankum  tune,  *'  Bofain  At^ir," 
baa  b«nt  ronning  in  my  head,  and  I  aaoeoeded 
so  ill  on  my  last  iittompt,  that  I  have  vei  '  iri  1, 
in  this  morning's  walk,  one  ewsay  more'  lie 
tbra  encloees  '  Had  I  a  cave.* 

It  is  difficult  to  tell  who  wrote  the  words  of 
the  jireseut  Bong  of  Robin  Adair.  The  uaiiio  of 
the  author  is  not  upon  the  original  title-page. 
Peter  Piodar'a  aoags  ^Dr.  J»hu  Woloott'a)  are 
not  indnded  tn  bis  oolleotod  works,  being  then 
the  copyriglit  of  Met^ra  Gmilding  &  D'Al- 
maine,  who  ixjugbl  ull  for  an  annuity  of  ^£250, 
and,  as  Peter  was  christene<l  in  i;^8  and  died 
in  1819,  it  was  a  dear  bargain.  The  popularity 
of  iiobin  Adair  dat«-«  fnmi  Itraham's  benefit  at 
the  Lyceum  Theatre  on  December  17,  181 1. 
H«  then  tmog  the  *ir  with  great  applause,  but 
at  ibo  vowel*  an  long  in  *  Sleen,'  and  ihofft  in 
'Robin,'  he  introduct-tl  the  acciaccatum,  which 
Dr.  Bumey  caibt  the  '  Scotch  snap.'  The  cham^e 
wUI  be  more  intelliglblo  in  notea  thnn  in  do* 
■cription.   Thus  : — 


■  -  - 

We  give  the  line  in  it«  aoc urate  tmnflitera- 
tkm,  as  kindly  supplied  by  Dr.  P.  W.  Joyces  the 
«oi!n«nt  Irish  ooUertor : — 

lladi^Udb  a6^  bb&ft  fUdb  ta,  UbUln  a  rfiin  T 

[VV.C.] 

BOBIN  D£S  BOIS.  The  title  of  the  French 
v«nion  of  'Dor  FrMwhttta'  nt  ito  fint 

ari  r  in  Paria  (Od<<on,  Dec.  7,  1834;  Op^ra 
Comique,  Jan.  15, 1835 ;  Lyrique,  Jan.  24, 1855). 
The  UbrettoWM  mMO  by  Sauvage;  the  names 
of  the  characters  were  changed,  the  notion  nnd 
the  «iory  were  altered,  portion*  of '  Predoia*  and 
•Oberun'  were  introduced,  iu  l  the  piece  was 
nuMie  to  end  happily.  Hie  alteratitms  were  due 
10  OMtil  filM%  who  tonvo  oipmo  Mortd  tho 


musio  himsdf  firam  »  PF.  copy.  Narerthelese, 
with  all  theae  drawbacks,  so  great  was  th«  popu- 
larity of  the  mnsic  that  Caxtil  Blaze  made  a  large 
sum  of  money  by  it.  For  the  translation  by  Pacini 
and  Beriios  i«a  FunoBtfTS,  t6L  I  p.  56a.  [Q.] 

ROBIN  HOOD.  An  opera  in  3  acts;  worda 
by  John  Oxenford,  music  by  G.  A.  Haofiumn. 
Produced  at  Her  Majesty's  Theatre^  London, 
Oct.  tl,  i960,  and  bad  a  terj  fraat  ran.  [6.] 

ROBTXSOX,  ANA.STAHfA.  wa.-*  .linghter  of  a 
portrait  painter,  who,  becoming  Idiud,  wm  eum- 
uelled  to  qualify  his  ehililren  to  gain  their  own 
livelihood.    Aaa»>tssia  received  iiistrucUon  from 
Dr.  Cn>ft,  Pier  (jiiise|>pe  Sandoni,  and  the  singer 
called  The  Barone.«c'<  mcces^ively.   She  appeared 
as  Ari«n»  in  Handel's  '  Amadijji,'  May  ak,  1715; 
and  in  T7J0  at  ^o  King'a  Theatre  aa  Kcho  in 
Domenico   Scarlatti'n   opera,  '  JJarcisHo.'  She 
afterwards  sang  iu  the  |»^tiocio  of  '  Muzio  Scse- 
vola.'  in  Handel's  'Ottone,' '  Floridante,'  'Flavio,' 
aud  'Giulio  Cesare';  in  Buoaondui'a  'Crispo' 
aud  '  Griselda.'  and  other  operas.  Her  salary  was 
£1000  for  the  season,  besides  a  ben-  fit-ni-iit  She 
poasosaod  ft  fino  voioe  of  ezte&»ive  couij>aas.  but 
her  intonation  was  nneertain.  Bhe  quitted  the 
stage  in  i^ii.  on  being  [irivattly  innrried  tu  the 
i^l  of  Peterborough,  who  did  not  hvuw  ilie  mar- 
risge  ontil  aburtly  befom  hi*  death  in  1735,  al- 
thougii,  aooordiaig  W  one  «ceo«»t,  she  leaided 
with  him  as  mtstreaa  of  tbe  boiiaa,  and  waa 
received  as  Kiuh  I'V  tin-  KarVa  friend.s.  .\cc>rd- 
ing  to  another  account,  she  rewided  with  h« 
mother  in  a  house  near  Fulharn.  which  the  Bail 
took  for  ihoni,  and  never  lived  under  the  same 
roof  with  him,  until  shu  attended  him  in  a 
journey  in  search  of  health,  a  short  time  before 
his  death.   The  Cottnteaa  survived  until  1 750. 
There  ia  ft  fine  portrait  of  ber  by  Fftber  mSuft 
Vanderbank,  17^7. 

Her  younger  ftiMter,  Makqabet,  intended  for  a 
miniature  painter,  preferred  being  a  singer.  She 
stiidi.d  under  Buononcini,  and  afterwards  at  Parts 
under  iiiuueau ;  but  though  an  excellent  singer, 
waa  said  to  have  been  prevented  by  tinddity  from 
ever  appcnring  in  puhlio.^  A  fortouate  mamage, 
bowflver,  idBevedW  fkom  ttw  neeaafrityof  ub- 
taiidng  ber  own  anbnstenofti  [VV.  U.  H.] 

BOBINSON,  John,  bom  1682.  wa.'*  a  chorister 
of  the  Chapel  Royal  under  Dr.  Blow,  lie  tsubse- 
quently  became  organist  of  St.  Lawrence,  Jewry, 
and  St.  Magnus.  Ix>nd<n  Bndg«.  Hawkins,  in 
hia  History,  describee  bim  aa  *»  very  iloiid  and 
elegant  performer  on  the  organ,  ina^tmuch  that 
crowds  resorted  to  hear  him';  Mid  eke  where 
sa^ :  *  In  pariah  ehavehee  the  volantary  between 
the  PfalniB  and  the  Firf-t  Lespon  was  ancit  ntly  a 
slow,  solemn  mnvement,  len  iiug  tocump'  se  the 
mindi)  and  excite  sentiments  of  piety  and  devo- 
ti<in.  Mr.  Robinson  introduced  a  ditferent  prac- 
tice, calculated  to  display  the  agility  of  his  fingers 
in  aU^n  noreaianti  on  the  oocnatt  trumpet* 

I  A'MlM  RoMMNiklMk.'aWMn'M  I>IW7  Uw.ito.inw.  M 

juni  Is  TNT>wii<ir'  itns«aibi«ifestiu*«s*Ms(aHiaP^'- 
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Be«quialtera.  utul  other  noisy  Btop«,  degrading  the 
inttniinent,  and  instead  of  the  full  and  iK^te 
harmony  willi  wliiuli  it  was  de»»igiic«l  t<>  ;^'T;it.ify 
the  eiir,  tickling  it  with  mere  airtt  iu  two  ptirU, 
io  fiict  solos  for  a  flute  and  a  Imuw.'  OnScpt  30, 
1737*  BobUwon  wM  Mmoiiited  to  racoead  l)t. 
Gnd  as  ors^antat  of  WMtmin«tBr  Ahbej.  He 

nil  exti-iislve  |iriirlicf  as  :i  to.'W'Lfr  of  t!ii' 
ti&i  psiibord,  and  will  be  long  ronifiubtired  iu  the 
Knglitih  Church  by  hU  double  chant  in  Eb.  Ho 
ditil  Aj>ril  30,  and  wa<«  buried,  May  IJ,  in 

the  narili  ai«lo  of"  Wi-itininiiter  Abbey.  He 
married,  Sept.  6,  fjif^  Ann,  voungeRt  dkdgbtw 
of  WilUam  Tumor.  Mua.I>oo.'  Showasnii^gw, 
Mid  ftftpoarMl  ftt  the  Kbtg**  Theati*  in  1790  in 
Domniii  o  Soarlatti's  opera  '  NarcisHUf ,'  1h  in;:  "I"  - 
■oribed  as '  Mrs.  Turner  Robinson '  to  distinguish 
her  tnun  Anastaxia  Robinson,  who  sang  in  the 
a-mic  oj->cra.  She  di.  il  Jan.  5,  and  wu.-s  luiried 
Jan.  S,  1741.  iu  the  »e«t  clui«ter  of  Wt^tmiaster 
Abbey.  Robinson  had  a  daughter,  who  was  a 
contralto  diuer  and  the  origiaaTrBpfiMODtative  of 
DMiid  in  Haadd*!  ocmtorfo  *  Bolshassv,'  1745. 
au']  also  xiiU'^  in  others  of  his  oratorioi.  [W.U.U.] 

ROBINSON.  Joseph,  waa  tho  jonnrat  of 

four  brothers,  bom  and  reaidont  to  Dublin. 
Their  father  Fram  in  waa  an  eminent  professor 
of  mtudo,  and  in  1810  waa  mainly  inxtrumental 
In  fbundini^  *  the  Son*  of  Handd«'  probably  the 
earliest  society  established  there  for  the  execution 
of  lai-ge  works.  son  Francis,  Mu».  Doc, 

bad  a  tenor  ToitiO  of  great  beauty  and  sympathetic 
quality  ;  was  a  vicar-choml  of  the  two  Dublin 
C.'\thedml8 ;  and,  at  the  Musical  Fe«tival  in 
We»l::i  1  n  r,  r  Abbey,  in  .Juno  l^.^4,  nan^,'  a  prin- 
oipal  part.  Another  eon,  William«  had  a  deep 
bm  of  eseeptional  Ttdmae;  wbQe  John,  the 
organist  of  liotb  fathedrals  and  of  Trinity  Col- 
lege, had  H  tenor  ranging  to  the  high  D.  The 
tarn  brothers  formed  an  admirable  vocal  quartet, 
and  were  the  first  to  make  known  the  Uermao 
Part  songH  then  rarely  heard  either  In  England 
or  Ireliind. 

JosKra  RoBursoN— bom  iu  Aug.  181 6 — was 
ft  oberiflter  of  St.  Plfttriok*i  at  the  early  age  of 

• 'hi,  and  afterwards  a  member  of  all  the  choirs, 
where  hu  tine  delivery  of  recitative  was  always 
ft  striking  feature.  He  idso  played  in  tho 
orchestra  of  the  Dublin  Piulharmonio.  But  it 
is  as  a  conductor  that  his  reputation  is  beet 
establishe<l.    In  he  founded  the  •  Antieiit 

Sootety/  of  which  he  waa  conductor  for  29  years, 
•ad  wUeb  oeaaad  to  exist  soon  ftfter  his  reaigna- 
tion.  It  cointnenccd  its  meetings  in  a  private 
houfte,  then  took  a  large  room,  now  the  Uoyal 
Iriah  Acftdsny  «f  Antiquities,  and  in  1843  had 
made  atich  progresa  that  it  purehaaed  and  re 
modelled  the  bu  i  Idi  ng  since  known  as  the '  A  ntlent 

Concert  Ro  ans.'    M.my  of  the  standard  workn  of 

the  (dd  masters  were  prod  uoed,  but  those  of  modem 
gfniiM  were  not  eseluded.   Thus  Mendelssohn's 

•  Elijah  '  wa-s  jc-rfonned  in  1 847.  the  year  after  its 
fiftit  prtiductioii  at  iiirminghaiu.  The  '  Hymnof 
Praihe,' '  The  S^ms  of  Art,'  and  '  St.  Paul '  were  all 
given  fttettfiy  dates.  The  society  was  not  laige ; 
imtber  ft  oboir  tbftft  ft  chorus;  but  it  was  the  first 


to  teach  the  Dublin  publio  what  beauty  could  be 
developed  in  the  execution  of  a  work,  bj  ftttealion 

to  the  conductor's  b'it  >:i,  v.i:)i  evtry  i^'ra.latitin 
of  otfuct.  Amongst  the  lant  thiugs  wntt«:t)  by 
Mendelttfiohn  was  the  instrumentfttiOQ  of  his 
'Hear  my  Prajer'  (originally  composed  for 
v«ioM  fttul  organ  only),  expres«ly  for  Mr. 
Robinson  to  protlme  ;a  the  '  Antieuta  '  It  ilid 
not  reach  him  till  after  the  composer's  death. 
(8««  MKKOllMoaN.  vol.  ii.  3836.1    In  1837  he 

beeame  conductor  of  the  '  Univerttitv  Choral  S  >- 
ciety,'  founded  by  the  students.  At  one  of  iia 
concerts  the  music  of 'Anljgone*  was  givin  fur 
the  fiiat  time  out  of  Gennany.  He  continued  to 
ooDidiiot  the  Sooiety  fir  10  years,  and  it  still 
flourishes  under  Sir  Il«  l.t  ri  Steu.tn. 

In  1849  *  young  pi&uiate,  Miss  Favnt 
Ahthob  (boro  Sept.  arrived  in  Dublin 

frotri  Sotitiiampton,  and  made  her  first  successful 
at»pearauce  there  Feb.  J  9, 1S49.  Mr.  Robinson 
and  she  were  m.-\rried  July  17  following,  and 
she  oontinued  for  30  years  to  be  an  extraordinftiy 
fitvoorite.  Herfint  ftppOM'anos  in  I^odon  waa 
at  the  Musical  Union,  June  2''),  iS.if.  when  she 
played  Beethoven's  Sonaui  in  K  ^op.  J4),  with 
Ernst,  and  received  the  praises  of  Meyerbeer; 
also  at  the  New  Philharmonic,  where  shi-  play.  d 
Mendeliv^ohu'-j  Concerto  in  D.  In  1851.  »t  the 
opening  of  the  Cork  Exhibition,  Mr.  Robinsoa 
conducted  the  musi«!»  wbick  was  on  ft  laifo 
scale,  and  induded  ft  nsir  eaatatft  by  Sir  Bobttt 
Siewan.  In  1853.  an  Inlerontional  Exhibi* 
tiou  wa«  opened  in  Dublin  ;  there  he  assembled 
1000  |>erformer8,  the  largest  band  and  chorus 
yet  bron<.ht  Uigether  in  XreUnd,  ftnd  ptodooed 
a  tine  elloct. 

In  1850  efforts  were  made  to  revive  the 
'  Irish  Academy  of  Music^'  founded  in  1848.  but 
languishing  for  want  of  finds  and  pnfvils.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Kobinson  joined  as  T\  t  ^sor»,  and 
created  Vocal  and  Pianoforte  Sehools  of  grt-at 
exoellenoe.  Nearly  all  the  Irish  artiste,  in  innh 
lines,  who  appeared  during  tlieir  time,  owed  both 
traijuiug  and  ttuccess  to  their  teac  hing ;  and  vv  hen, 
after  20  years,  Mr.  Robinson  resigned,  the  In* 
stitution  was  one  of  importance  and  stability. 

In  1859,  fcr  the  Handel  Centanaiy,  be  gave 
the  '  Messiah,*  with  Jenny  Lind  and  Belletti 
among  the  principals.  The  net  receipts  amounted 
to  £900,  an  unprecedented  sum  in  Dnblin.  In 
1865  the  large  Exhibition  Palace  was  opened 
by  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  Mr.  iiobinaou  uou* 
ducted  tha  porfiacttftnoa  irith  n  band  avd  olMraa 
of  700. 

Ailer  tha  cessation  of  the  *  Antienia,*  thers  wsft 

no  society  to  attempt  systematically  the  worthy 
production  of  great  works.  To  remedy  this  a 
churuM  woH  trained  by  Mr.  Robinson,  and  estab- 
li.sh'  J  ;n  ;S;f'r,-i8  the  '  Dublin  Musical  Sx-iety.' 
It  giveu  tiiree  concerts  each  year,  with  ,^00  j)er» 
formers.  It  produces  great  clioral  worlcs,  new 
and  old,  is  attracting  a  regular  audience,  and  ia 
steatlily  educating  the  puldie  to  a  higher  tone. 
Si  line  til  II'  ^I:ll:  e,  the  memK-r8  presented  Mr. 
liubioiMHi  with  an  addreai  and  a  piu«e  of  joo 
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w:ini\  expressions  of  gratitude,  but  wUh  the  cha- 
r»ct«rtittic  words '  While  I  think  a  profetirtional 
man  should  expect  his  fair  remuneration,  yet  his 
chief  object  may  be  somethiiifj:  higher  and  nobler 
•^the  advancement  of  art  in  hia  native  city.' 

He  h»M  written  a  variety  of  lODga,  ooQcerted 
pieoas  and  aothenu^  bands  amii^og  »  number 
of  ttaadard  song*  and  Irish  nielodiM. 

Mrs.  Robinson  also  iiiu>8et.l  a  very  active  muHi- 
cal  Uf«i,  though  often  interrupted  bv  nervous  ill- 
IMMW.  In  t«M>biiif  die  bad  n  peeiuiar  power  of 
infusinp  her  own  itieas  into  others.  Shu  phiy«-<l 
frurn  time  to  time  at  concerid  of  a  hi<,'h  clas^^, 
ftnd  herself  gave  a  very  successful  concert  in 
Paris,  at  the  Salle  Erard  (Feb.  4. 1864).  Her 
pianoforte  comporitioiM  ore  numerous  and 
graceful.  Her  sacred  cantata,  '  (lo<l  is  Ijove.'  has 
bt>en  repeatedly  performed  throughout  the  king- 
dom, and  ba*  rsalieed  for  dwritlce  about  £1000. 

On  Oct.  31.  iSjy.  she  a  sud  !cn  and  tn^rio 
end.  whicli  cau^d  profound  regret.  On  her 
iomb  iH  inscribed  the  motivo  of  the  CSuirus  of 
Angeb  from  her  own  Cantata :— > 


B    the  Lord. 

[H.M.D  1  I 

ROBINSON,  ThomAH,  was  aulLur  of  a  cnriimn  1 
work  published  at  London  in  folio  in  i^>o3.  tiuir-  | 
iag  the  fdlowiog  title—*  Tbo  Sohoole  of  Muaicke: 
wberein  is  taught  the  perfect  method  of  the  trae 
fingering  of  tlu;  I.ute,  Pandora,  Orpharion,  and 
Vi^  de  Gamba;  with  most  infallible  general 
both  easie  and  ddigbtfall.  Also,  a  method, 
how  you  may  he  your  own  inntructer  for  Prick- 
soog  by  tho  help  ot  your  Lute  without  any  other 
teacher;  with  lessons  of  all  sorts  for  your  further 
and  better  instmetkm.'  Nothing  is  known  of  his 
biography.  [W.H.H.] 

ROCHE,  Edwavd,  bom  at  CiIms  Feb.  30. 

1828,  died  at  Paris  Dec.  l^fiJ,  bet,'an  life  ;w 
a  violin  player,  lirst  as  Hab^neck'b  pupil  at  the 
Contervatoire,  but  quickly  relinquished  music 
fi.r  !it<  rnt  tr-.'.  Koche  translated  the  libretto  of 
Tamihauuer  under  the  eyes  of  Wagner  lumself, 
fbr  its  wptesentation  at  the  Op<$ra,  March  13, 
1861,  ana  in  a  preface  to  his  'Po^sisa  post- 
butnes'  (Paris,  L^vy,  1863)  M.  SardoQ  has 
ih'Soril>e(l  the  terrible  pcroistence  with  \\li;i  !i 
Wagner  kent  his  trazulatur  to  his  task.  (See  the 
artide  in  Pongin's  supplement  to  FMs.)  The 
openi  failed,  and  Roche's  labour  was  in  vain ;  he 
had  not  tsven  the  xatisfactiun  of  seeing  his  name 
in  print,  in  connexion  with  the  wane,  for  even 
Lajarta  (Bibl.  Mua.  de  I'Opera,  iL  230)  gives 
Noitter  as  the  author  of  the  FVeneh  iracds. 
Be.nidea  the  poems  conL  iiiiL  1  i[i  ihe  volume  cited, 
Boche  contributed  critical  articles  to  several 
•mail  perfodiesls.  [Q.} 

ROCHUTZ,  Fkikdbioh  Johanh,  critic,  and 
foanderof  the  '  Allgemeine  muBikaliacho  Zeitunjj,* 
bom  of  poor  jiarent*  at  Leipzig.  Feb,  1 3, 1  f6<).  His 
fine  voice  procured  his  adinixsionat  13  to  the  St. 
Thnrntsiflnml.  nndsr  ths  Cantnahip  of  IMm, 


where  he  spent  six  years  and  a  half.  He  l>egan  to 
study  theology  in  the  Unit  entity,  but  want  of 
means  compelled  him  to  leave  and  take  a  tutor- 
slii]),  wliich  he  supplemented  by  writing.  He  also 
aiujinptcd  composition,  and  produced  a  masK,  a 
Te  Deum,  and  a  cantata,  '  Die  Vollendung  dss 
Eriossrs/  In  1708  he  founded  the  '  AUgemains 
mosikaliaehe  Zeftung'  (Uroitkopf  k  Hartel), 
and  edited  it  till  iHiS,  di;rin<,'  wliich  pcriiKl  h'm 
articles  largely  contributed  to  the  improved  general 
appreciation  of  the  workn  of  the  three  great 
Austrian  composers,  Haydn,  Mozart,  and  Poe- 
thoven,  in  North  Germany.  The  best  of  these 
were  afterwards  re-pu))lishe<l  by  himself  under 
the  title  of  'Fiir  Freunde  der  Tonkunsf — 
for  friends  of  music — in  4  vols.  (1824  to  iJ^^J, 
reprinttd  later  by  DorfTi-l).  It  c  intain-*,  aiiiong.-t 
other  matter,  an  interesting  account  of  a  visit 
to  Beethoven  at  Vtouna  in  iSaa.  Another  uu< 
portaiit  work  was  a  collection  in  3  vol.s.  (Sehott, 
t8j8  to  1840)  of  vocal  music,  from  Dutuy  to 
Haydn,  in  chronological  order,  of  which  the  con> 
tent))  are  given  below.  The  first  two  volumes 
of  the  A.  M.  Z.  contain  a  series  of  anecdotes  on 
Mozart,  whose  tu:<|uaintance  he  made  during 
Alosart's  viidt  to  Leipzig;  but  Jahn,  in  the  pre- 
face tohis  'Mocart/  has  completely  destroyed  the 
value  of  these  as  truthful  r-jcor  Ib — liochlif^  wa.** 
a  good  connoisseur  of  painting!)  and  engraving;). 
In  1830  he  was  one  of  the  conuiiittes  app<^ted 
by  the  Council  of  Leipzig  to  draw  up  a  new 
hymu-book,  and  some  of  the  hymns  are  frt>m  his 
own  pen.  He  also  wrote  the  librettos  for  Sohicht's 
'  £nde  dee  liereohten,'  &>ohr's  '  Last  Judgment ' 
and '  Galvaty,*  and  fbr  Bierey's  opera  <  Das  Bln- 
menmiuU'hen.'  Tie  was  a  flefrathof  Saxony,  and 
died  Uec.  16,  1842.  L*''*'-} 
Hie  fbUowing  an  the  oentents  of  the  ooUeo- 
tion  mentioned  above — '  Sammlung  vorziiglicher 
GeeanguLucke  voni  1' r^pruug  gcsetzuiassiger  Uar- 
nmnie  bis  auf  die  neae  Zeit '  (Important  Pleees 
from  the  origiu  of  regulw  Haimonj  to  modem 
times). 

FIRST  FEWOD  OVO-Utn. 


1.  VaiAf.  Kyrlt.  A  4  Sa  Ift  SM^e 


•T  I*le. 

2.  Do.  KTriii,  *  4, 

3.  Oekeshssh  KfrisSBiChftotr. 

A«. 

4  9sii«teSsMa  Sroavaac 

B.  Pfi.  7wl»rh*n(r»^ne  elnor  iter 
Ki5«5l>-ri  .Mtwii  Metiten, 
•I  iBuaUTMlai.  *  4. 

&  Do.  HoMt.  niMilssfiMss  Po- 
mutts*. 

7.  aiMM>  Bi^CM.*4 

s.  D».  M«tBi|laa*C 


9.  O,  ium  Anfeliu  pait«ina  S  ft 

10.  I>i>.    HlMrrra.  AlM«IH> 

munduin,  N'e  p(UieMa,niMt 

mihi.      A  a. 

11.  0.  Uuiullmcl.    DomlM  qoM 

multipiicaU.  Ai. 
ta.  Ch.d«j>Iorml«*  KfiteMCMMk 
*«. 

IS.    Pn.  CloTlk. 

li.  T.  1  Hll'v   Vrrba  Dira.  «  4. 

l^  L.  Scnfl.  Mohit  on  %  Chorml. 

'Mac  trh  on«iacli.'*4. 
Ub  DOi  Dcoi  proplUusetto.  Sa 

IT.  Pa.  nM4iHMii.a«, 


HK<  0?*D  PBRIOD  asD-ieso). 
1.  r»l««4rlnA.  Ailut«niu»,  *  4.     lid,  babrUsU.  la  einlilt.  eovn.no 
%  Do.  OtotlkadMtfa  *4>    I      Mtn,  TtatrmkuM  >h»nia 
B.  Do.  TlNlmiit.Aa;  |  k4.«)ttiS1iom.tti(imbMM 

4.  Do.  O  bon«  Jfsu.  4  4.  I        knd  Ttolln^ 

&.  Do.  ropal«ineiu>,2eho1n,t4.'lT.  Do.  BetH^Hrtuv    clinirv  a  «. 

6.  Do.  Hadrls&l.  Ct^dro  grnin.'      P^hm.  BrOdar.    S  Uedir,  4  4: 

A  ^  l>«rTKverir«lfet:r 
T.  Do.  lAudk  uilma  mc«.  4  4.  lit  kommco. 

a  O.M.N4nlnl.  SUtatnutar.A*.  IS.  Do.  aUcdrr.  44:T«r1rih'i 


t.  Do.  Kxaodi  Dov  4  4. 

10.  Do.  H«  <ll"»  A  h, 

11.  V  It  tort*.   Jr,u  .lu!«K44. 
I'i.  Iht.  O  qoun  clnrUBum,  4  4. 
IS.  r.  AiMrlo.  aSariBWaa*. 
14.  Do.  OuMMfeSMMSkSC 
mABipL  UtannbtSbAaSS. 


FrtodcB ;  Nlmin'  too  uni. 
d  W»lthrr.    .Vt>-nir>  grtlli.4,  A  4. 
21.  OmAntif  Martin  Liiih-n  A  « 
Vtt  Fried  und  Frvod  ;  K* 
MB*  MM  OnM :  .\un  kotM 
Ssr  ■■MtnJteUnd;  cbrirt 
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0.  I><k  AdortoiDt.  ft  8. 
M.  Do.  II«dl*TlUt,3dlOlnk,*C 
9k  VulplBs.   Kiului«  )iittl.  *  4 
».  Do.  8ur«!i»Cbri»la»,2eho'r> 'r»!»«triii».    Rt  liMnmatui.  «te. 
t  4,  .1  IrLim  man  '  AmjmpU  Ml  'J,  *  0. 

ff,W«IUNr.   QMda»ls««iUfc8,rmt<irii».  OraooMMi. 
.14.  I 

TIIIIID  rERlOD  '1flW>-T?itll. 


I.  OMclDt.  eolo  Md  eboni*.  Fo- 


fe  Dow  Cbofwi  WoMoMcler. 

«.  Ctrtulml.      B«wt»*«lT«     ari  l 
dlurut,  Turt'«tH>ii'.ur  iln.m 

Ouiuia  TUiuua  •let  r«- 
prouT^ '). 
«.  DtL   Ardent  Ml  cor.  t  *o3o* 

o  Mcnm  caatWam,  S 

Do.   l  a-iirniiH  omi>«i.chorut 
ktvd  >ccD»  (JeOftA. 
*«. 

Do.  Chr1»t<i  *  ♦. 
It.T:i»l>.'l.    A     Iiijii.  *  «. 
Do.    Mr«  nvliik.  *  i. 
A.  BcvUUI.  KftllwAt. 
Do,  Gloria,  aft. 
Do.  VMiiam  mt.  Canlo  telo 
and  eiioro*.  with  tIoIIm. 
Dn.    Rxuctas,  4  4.  A|fMi» 
iV  7. 

15.  Ctldara.  firt  reflna.  a  S. 
IT.  Do.  ttriMRk**. 


T. 

8. 

«L 

la 
u. 
ta. 

13. 

M. 


Atturca.  StAlit 

Do.   r»r  nir. 

Do.  Oqnsm. 
I>nr«rttf,  KjM<!. 

!>.>.    l-cjlnn  fi'ift'lonim. 

Do.  llrijuUiin  Mlernam. 

Do.  P  lIIIIlM  I— 
Lota  CniallitM,ft& 

Do.  Qui  tollti.  *  4. 

Do.  Cnielliui.  ««. 
Maw'tlo.    T'lllr'  1«  or>'«:lt!>\ 
1%.  illr  A  4. 

Do.  Kt  tncamatiu.  a  *. 
Itailw.  HkMr  Maor.*?. 

Todt«lt,4C 

Do. 

Ita.  fWtai.WtoMrtM«4T 

Da.  ThtaroBMr. 

V,  T»l«rlnf.    TrtiU  197  d«m 

Truffl.  .>  rhnlrv  A  4. 
Crltiiiii.    <.li'r;a.  il  % 

J.  J.  Fui.  Dntiiih-  Jena.  A4. 
Do.    Tmnd  la  trrra.  Coro 


L  Bandcl.    Tt  Deua.   io  D. 

Glori»  turn. 
S.  Do.  H"  •'-'It  ft  <Mrkdarknest. 
a.  Do.  Hr  rr>.<ik~t       B«1  6«a. 
«.  Do.  And  l»nMl  )«w. 
8>  Mb 

7,  Do.  Tbr  nbuk«. 
X,  Do.  Lilt  ap  roiir  h(«4fc 
».  Do.  Hear  .lafr.b'.  Cd 

10.  Do.   Zati  >V  th'  !'rl««t. 

lU  ChrUtopb  Uacb.  Icli  laM  dleb 

nlehc 
11  J.  P.  Baeh. 

TTprr. 

IX    r'\    Michp  ilkh  m'\n  f!»l<t. 

11.  Do.  Wtr  wUcn  ana  Thrtoeo 


He,  Wla  Ml  ate  f  (Mtr.  MMt 

Hcrm. 

IS.  Z*l<TiVll.  Civ-ln. 

IT.  Telomann.   Amoo.    Lob  and 

Ehr«.  t  K 
\K  flUVbel.  GInria. 
IB.  nomitliu.  Vater  nnwr.  A  4. 
Id.  I'a^terwltz.  Rrqulem. 
SL  fTa'».    rinft  and  Ctaonu.  La 

B.   Do.  Alto>nln,AdtflelaiMmi«. 


39.  Uatw.  ■Imm^hM 
IM.  Do.  TaDeuai.44. 
3Aw  Grano.  VaclMidteTharswsll. 
V.  Do.  Tu  rci  (loria.  h  4 
27.  Do.  riauat  aoch  «Tn<1  JoniJi 
»  Oai.  WIr  blarlMfaB.  Da^ 
maallau  ParltarMmalr. 
».  Do.  Wdl>BkUar<Ta4Ab«l)w 
SLWoa  lM»a4vapamli|iwta. 

44. 

n.  Do.  Dai  Leban*  PAnteo. 
3S.  C.  I'.  E.  Daeb.  Kt  mltertcordlA, 
a  I ,  from  IfaonlfleMi 
Pn    lialllg.  9chotf«*4k 
M  IlaTlD.  Mvoa ' 

T7.  Do.  MlwNraL 
SR.  iM.  Oera,  M 

<9,   Do.   Ft  !n«nn«t(t«. 

4''.    I'o.   ■y|«ci'ri-.  (" :  K  ftilm.A  B. 

41.  Jometli.  Conflmia  hoc  I>«u>,  6 

■olo«  and  cbanHb 
4X  Do.  Xtwtara. 
43.  rer«oIrd.     KJa   crfo  CMf* 
Raflna}. 

«t  Da^  q«iionii.*c 
4&  Da.         Hilar.     _  , 

[0.] 


BOCK,  MicHAKL,  W.18  appointed  orijanist  of 
81.  Margaret' ■^  Westtninster,  June  4,  isoa.  in 
saocession  io  William  Rock.junr.,  who  had  filled 
the  office  from  May  34,  1774.  Ho  composed 
some  popular  glc^s — 'Let  the  nparklin^'  wine  f^o 
round'  (which  g»ioed  a  prize  at  the  Catch  Club 
In  1794%  '  BsOMtli «  diurohyard  yew.'  etc.  He 
died  in  March.  1809.  [W.H.H.] 

RODE,  Ptebre,  a  great  yioliniat,  was  l  orn 
at  Bourdcaux,  Feb.  26,  1 774.  Wlieu  8  years  uf 
age  he  catne  under  the  tuition  of  Fanvcl  ahie,  a 
w^-known  violiiiist  of  hia  ii*ttve  town,  and 
studied  under  him  for  rix  y«ai».  In  T788  he  was 
■ent  toPmi.s  I!i  rr  Punto  (orS;ir!i^.  'lie  funous 
horn-player,  heard  him,  and  being  struck  with  the 
boy'i  exceptional  talent,  g»vn  lum  an  introduc- 
tion to  V; "tti,  nt  one-  accepted  him  aa  hii 
pupiL  >V  ith  ihia  great  master  he  atudied  for  two 


BODE. 

years,  and  in  1790  made  his  first  public  appear- 
auce,  when  he  played  Viutli's  13th  CoQc«ru>  at 
the  Th^tre  de  Mou.xieur  with  complete  Huooe^s. 
Although  then  but  16  y««n  of  aee,  lie  wm 
appointM  leader  of  the  eeoond  ▼kwm  fn  the 
excellent  band  of  the  Theatre  Fevdeau.  In  th'a 
podUon,  appearing  at  the  ftajuc  time  fireijueutly 
as  soloist,  he  remained  till  1 704,  and  then  started 
for  hln  first  tonr  io  Holland  and  the  north  of 
Germany,  liia  8ucce8»,  c^'pecially  at  Ik-riiu  and 
Hamburg,  was  great.  From  the  latter  place 
he  took  paaiage  to  hia  native  town.  But  the 
▼eaad  waa  oompdled  by  adverse  winda  Io 
niako  for  the  Elnglish  cojiat.  So  Rodo  came  to 
Lonilon  ;  but  he  only  once  appeared  in  ^niblic, 
at  a  concert  for  a  charitable  purpose,  and  left 
England  a;.'ain  for  IloUaud  and  Germany.  Finally 
he  returned  to  France  and  obtained  a  professor- 
ship of  the  violin  at  the  newly  established  Con- 
aarTatoire  at  Faria.  In  1799  he  went  to  Spaiiu 
and  at  Madrid  met  Boobheifai,  who  ia  aud  to 
have  written  the  orchestration  fur  Rode's  earlier 
coDcert'js,  eHpeeially  for  that  in  B  minor.  On 
hij*  return  to  Paris  in  1800  he  was  appointed 
h  I'l  violini!*t  to  the  First  Consul,  and  it  was  at 
tiiat  period  that  he  ackieved  hi>  ijrcatest  success 
in  the  French  capital.  A  special  sensation  was 
ereated  hj  hia  joint  performanoe  with  Kreatier 
of  a  Duo  oonoerlante  of  the  lattcr^a  oomporition. 
Tn  he  went  with  Eoieldicu  to  PeferMhur*,'. 

Spohr  heard  him  on  hia  pa-sai,'e  through  Bninu- 
wick,  and  was  so  impressed  that  for  a  considerable 
time  he  made  it  IiIh  one  aim  to  imitate  his  ntyle 
and  manner  as  closely  as  possible.  Arrived  at 
the  Russian  capital  Rode  met  with  a  most  enthusi- 
aatic  reception^  and  was  at  oooe  attaohed  to  the 
private  mosic  of  the  Emperor  with  a  aalmy  of 
5000  roublcH  (alwut  750I.).  Put  the  fatigoeaof 
life  in  liusoia  were  so  excessive  that  from  thil 
period  a  decline  uf  his  powers  appears  to  havo 
ifcX  in.  On  hia  return  to  Paris  in  1808  his  recep- 
tion was  less  enthusiMtic  than  in  former  times, 
and  even  his  wannest  friend.-*  and  admirers  could 
not  but  feel  that  he  had  lost  considerably  in  cer- 
tainty 4}f  exeootion  and  yigom  of  style.  VVom 
1811  we  find  him  aijfun  travelling.,'  in  Hermany. 
Spohr,  who  beard  him  in  1813  at  Vienna,  says 
in  his  autobiogmphy  (i.  17S)  :  '1  awaited  with 
feverish  excitement  the  performance  of  Rode, 
to  whom  ten  years  before  I  had  looked  up 
to  as  my  highest  ideal.  Put  lie  had  hardly 
finished  hb  first  soio  before  1  thought  that  be 
had  nradk  fiJIen  off.  His  phi>-ing  appeared  to 
me  cold  and  iuanneristic.  I  minted  his  former 
boldness  in  the  execution  of  tedmicnl  difHcalUes^ 
nor  could  I  feel  satisfied  with  his  cantiltae. 
The  concerto  also  which  he  played  appeared 
to  me  in  no  way  equal  to  his  7th  in  A  minor, 
and  when  he  plaved  his  variations  in  E  major — 
the  same  I  hod  heard  him  play  ten  years  ago— 
I  fUt  euro  that  he  had  l«et  mwA  of  hia  exeeiio 
tion  ;  for  he  not  only  had  eimplified  many  cf  tho 
(iiHicult  paasuges,  but  even  in  this  motUtied  form 
played  them  in  a  timid  and  uncertain  manner. 
The  aadienoe  also  iiwimnd  hardly  satisfied.  Bytlie 
inceaiant  lepetitioa  of  the  aame  fiew  pieces  hia 
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style  h^H  bwome  to  such  a  dr^T-  •  iriRnneristic, 
M  to  present  almost  »  caricature  of  what  it  U8«d 

Til  Vienna  Rn.lc  camo  into  contact  with  Beo- 
bbovcn,  who  finidhcd  the  groat  Sonata  ia  G,  op. 
96,  expressly  for  htm.  It  was  played  by  Rode 
and  the  Anhdoke  Radolph.  Beetliov«n'«  pupil, 
«t «  pmiA*  ooneat,  but  w  &r  h  tiie  viotln  part 
was  concerned,  not  much  to  the  onu poser's  t^atis- 
Action.  Soon  afterwards,  at  any  rate,  Beethuven 
raquested  the  Archdake  to  Mnd  the  vioUn  part 
to  Rixle  that  he  might  play  it  over  before  n 
B«oonii  performance,  and  he  adds :  '  he  will  uut 
take  it  aiiiiM;  oartainly  not !  would  to  God  there 
www  wsqii  to  beg  his  pardon  for  doing  so.*' 
F^tis**  itatoment  that  Beethoven  wrote  a  Ro- 
mance for  Kode,  probahly  rusts  on  a  <  11.  ("  i-iion 
of  the  G  major  Sonata  with  the  fiomanaa  iu  the 
flame  key. 

In  19.  Rode  went  to  Berlin,  married,  and  re- 
mained fur  Home  time.  He  then  retired  to  his 
native  place.  At  ft  lalv  date  he  made  an  ilb 
advised  attempt  to  fesnme  a  public  career.  But 
his  appearance  at  Parln  provefl  a  complete  Ulure, 
and  Men'ielsM)hii,  writinL,'  from  thtSico  in  April 
1825,  sajs  that  he  was  fixed  in  his  retolutioii 
never  a^n  to  tike  a  liddle  in  hand.*  Thii 
fisilure  he  took  so  mnch  to  he.art,  tliat  his  health 
began  to  give  way,  and  he  died  at  Buurduaux, 
Nov.  25.  183a 

Rode  was  one  of  the  pjreatest  of  all  violinistH. 
During  the  earlier  part  uf  his  career,  he  displayed 
all  the  best  qualities  of  a  i,^iin<i,  uoblo.  pure.  uikI 
thoroughly  musical  style.  His  intonation  was 
perfbct ;  us  tone  laige  and  pure ;  boldneii  and 
vii,'onr,  (!«epand  tender  feelinj^'.  characterised  his 
pertormances.  In  fiict  ha  wad  uo  mere  virtuoso, 
b'lt  a  true  artist.  His  truly  musical  nature  shows 
itself  equally  in  his  compositions.  Although  his 
general  musical  education  appears  to  have  been, 
like  that  of  most  French  violinists,  deficient 
(we  have  already  mentioned  that  Booohwini 
added  the  rfmple  oroheitnition  to  hie  earlier  con- 
oert^>si),  yet  his  workw,  espt^ially  his  conc«  rt<3s, 
have  a  noble  di^itied  character  and  ooaaiderablu 
chniin  of  melody,  while  it  need  hardly  be  added, 
they  are  thoroughly  suited  to  the  nature  of  the 
violin.  On  the  other  hand,  they  hardly  show  high 
creative  {K)wer  ;  of  thematic  treatment  there  is 
very  little,  the  form,  though  not  uosymmetrical, 
b  aonewhat  looee,  imd  the  inatntmeiktation  poor. 

Ho  publiMheJ  10  concertos  ;  5  sets  of  quartets  ; 
7  sets  of  variations ;  3  books  of  duuo  for  2  violins, 
and  the  welMcnown  44  caprices. 

Of  his  concertos,  the  7th,  in  A  minor,  ia 
etill  in  the  repertoire  of  home  eminent  viulimsta. 
The  variations  in  G  major— the  same  which  the 
famous  singer  Catalan!  and  other  celebrated 
vooatiits  after  her  have  made  their  tkmA  de 
bataiUe — i-ti'l  iLTiii  y  po])ularity.  Tjut  above  all, 
his  '14  caprices  or  Etudes'  will  always,  along 
wi^  Kreutzer's  famous  40  caprices,  hold  their 
place  as  hadiapensable  tat  a  iMnd  ato^y  of  the 
violin. 

•  •Plsf1ia«MillM<lifliB.'tp.Mfc 


Although,  owing  to  his  life  of  travel,  he  had 
but  few  direct  pupils,  his  influence  through  his 
example  and  eompomtioos  on  the  vioUnMi  of 
France,  and  moi«  e^pecTally  of  Oennany,  was 
very  great  indeed.  Bohm,  the  master  of  Joachim, 
and  Eduard  Rietz,  the  friend  of  Mendelssohn, 
both  stndied  under  him  for  sonie  time.  [1M^>.1 

RODWELL,  GsoBGE  Hkrbebt  Bokapabtb, 
bom  Nov.  15.  1800^  son  of  Thos.  Rodwell,  part 
proprietor  and  manager  of  the  Adeljihi  Theatre, 
London,  and  author  of  several  dramatic  nieces, 
was  fur  many  years  music  director  of  the  Aaelphi. 
On  the  death  of  his  father,  in  Mai«h  1825,  he 
Buooeeded  to  Ms  shan  In  the  thwtre.   He  wan 

the  composer  of  very  many  oj>eret'ajj  and  other 
dramatic  {lieces,  of  which  tha  following  are  the 
principal;  viz.  'The  Bottle  Imp'  and  'The 
Mason  of  I'.uda  '  (parllv  adapted  from  Auber's 
•Le  Ma^ou'),  i8j8  :  'The  .Spring  Wk,'  'The 
Earthquake,'  and  '  Tlie  Devil'M  Elixir,' 
•.The  Black  Vulture,'  1830;  'My  Own  Lover,' 
and  'The  Evil  Eve,'  1833 ;  *Tbe  Tx>rd  of  the 
IhIos,'  1834;  -rill  Cliffonl'  (with  niewltt), 
•835;  'The  Sexton  of  Cologne.'  1836;  'Jack 
Sl»e|.pard,'  iSy);  and  'The  Seven  Sisters  of 
Munich,'  1S4-.  In  iS;^6  he  was  diiectur  of  the 
music  at  Covent  Garden.  He  wm  author  of 
several  farces  and  other  dramatic  pieces,  amongrt 
which  were  'Teddy  the  Tiler '  (written  for  Tyrone 
Power,  and  einiBenltytQOeeBafol),  'The  Chimney- 
piece,'  'My  Own  Lover,'  ''ITie  Pride  of  Mirth.' 
'The  Student  of  Lyons,'  'My  Wife's  out.'  and 
*  The  Seven  Maids  of  Munich':  of  three  novel*. 
'Old  London  Biidge,' '  Memoirs  of  an  Umbrella,' 
and  '  Woman's  Love  ';  anti  of  '  The  First  Rudi- 
ments of  Harmony,'  1830.  He  composed  also 
two  oolleotiona  of  songs:  ' Soiupi  of  Uw  S^abbath 
Eve,'  and  'tSoogs  of  the  Birds.*  Hie  compo- 
sitions abound  in  plea!*ing  melodies.  He  for 
many  years  persistently  advocated  the  eetabliiih- 
ment  of  a  National  Opera.  He  married  the 
daughter  of  Liston,  the  comedian;  died  in  Upper 
Ebury  Street,  Pimlico,  Jan.  23,  1853,  and  was 
buried  at  Brompton  Gemetety.  [W.H.H.] 
ROECKEL,  Profppsnr  .Toskph  AooDSTn?*,  was 
bom  Aug.  28,  1 at  Neumburg  vorm  Wald,  in 
the  Upper  Palatinate.  He  wae  origiiially  ia« 
tended  f&e  the  church,  but  in  1803  entered  the 
diplnmatio  senrfoe  of  tlie  Elector  of  Bavaria  aa 

Private  Secretary  to  the  Bavarian  Ch  >rg('  d'Af- 

faires  nt  Salzburg.  On  the  recall  of  the  Salzburg 
Legation  fat  1804.  ^  Moepted  an  engagement  to 

sing  at  the  An  der-Wien  'Ilieitre  at  Vienna, 
where,  March  1806,  be  a|>ji'  ar^d  (a*  Florestan 
in  the  revival  of  Beethoven  s  'Fidelio.'*  In  1823 
Roeckel  was  appointed  Profensor  of  Singing  at 
the  Imperial  Opera;  in  1828  he  undertook  the 
direction  of  the  opera  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  antl  in 
the  following  year  made  the  bold  experiment  of 
producing  Gwnan  operaa  in  Farifl  witnacomplele 
German  company.  Encouraj^d  by  the  success  of 
this  venture.  Professor  Ro<»kel  reouuned  in  Paris 
until  1839,  «rhm  lia  hra^ght  his  eompaBj  to 

*  ror  IfaMckal'*  own  aceraat  of  bto  lalsmeiBi  wHhBtttamm,  MS 
fhsnr.  vri.  M. »  m,  sa«  foL  IIL  SK 
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London,  and  produced  •  Fidelio/  *  Der  Freiachliti.' 
and  other  masterpi&ues  uf  the  German  school,  at 
the  Ring's  Theatre ;  the  principal  artistB  beini; 
8cliriMl«r-D6Trienia&dH«itaiiiger,  with  Hummel 
(Ro«eliel*i  1nvUiw-ln-lAw)  M  eondtietor.  In 

he  retired  from  operatic  life,  and  in 
finally  returned  to  (lermany,  where  he  died,  at 
Anhalt-CBtben.  in  September,  1870. 

AoousTOa,  the  ehJest  son  of  the  above,  was 
bom  Dec.  i.  1814,  at  Gratz.  He  was  joint 
Kftpdlmeister  at  the  Dresden  Opera  with  Richard 
Wacnter,  but  being,  like  ibe  latter^  involved  in 
the  Revolntion  of  iH^B,  be  ebaatlamd  miutc  and 
devoted  hiiti.scif  entirely  to  politifliii  He  died  At 
Buda  Teflth  on  June  18,  1876. 

Edward,  the  second  son  of  Professor  Roeckel, 
was  bom  at  Trfeve^  on  N'ov.  20,  i  S 1 6.  tunl  received 
his  musical  education  frum  hin  uuclc  J.  N.  Hum- 
inel.  He  came  to  London  in  1835.  and  gave  his 
first  concert  in  1836  at  the  King'*  Thofttra,  He 
subsequently  went  on  ft  oooiMfft-tovrtttGennatty. 
and  performed  with  i,'ri'at  suooeia  at  tht  irts 
of  FraSHia,  Saxony,  8axo  ■  Weimar,  Anhalt-  Di  ss^au. 
etc.  In  1848  Mr.  Roeckel  aettled  in  England, 
and  resides  at  Bath,  where  he  succeeded  thu  Into 
Henry  Field.  He  is  known  as  the  composer  of 
a  considerable  quantity  of  pimiioliarle  mnrio^  and 
is  otherwise  much  esteemed. 

Joseph  LBOpoto,  the  youngest  eon  of  P*ofe«w»r 
Roeckel.  born  in  London  in  the  yenr  i*^;;^. 
He  studied  composition  at  WUrzbui^g  under 
Eiienhofer,  and  orchcetration  under  Gdtze.  at 
Weimar.  Lilte  bis  I  rothtr.  ^Ir.  J.  L.  Ki'Ct'kel 
has  aettled  in  England,  and  Hvlh  at  Clifton  ;  he 
la  iirdl  known  m  *  (eMber,  and  a  v.iluminous 
composer  of  aongfk  Hit  orolwittral  and  instru* 
mentAl  compodtinns  are  less  well  known,  bnt  bfs 
cantatas  'Fair  Rosamond,'  '  iJutb.'  'Tbe  f=l.'a 
Maidens,'  'Westward  Ho.'  and  'Mary  tjtu  irt.* 
bftve  been  leceived  with  much  favour.  The  tir^t 
of  these  WM  peirfonned  ftt  tbe  Crystal  Palace  in 
1871.  [W.B.S.J 

RONTSEN,  Eiranjim  bmrnSept.  30. 1829, 

at  Deventer  in  Holland,  entered  the  Conserva- 
torium  at  Leipzig  in  i  H48 ;  sm  a  pupil  of  David's 
became  a  first-rate  violinist,  and  in  1869  took 
David's  place  as  Concertmei'<>ter  in  the  G«wand- 
lukus  orohetttra.  He  is  now  a  teacher  in  the 
ConBervatoruim.  He  married  a  daughter  of 
Moritz  Klengel.  himself  Coooertmeister  at  tbe 
Gewandham  for  many  jaan.  Tlieir  son, 

Jpt.iir.s  \va.s  born  at  Leipzig  May  9,  18 -if,  and 
soon  displayed  a  greiat  giflt  for  music.  Hia  parents 
were  his  first  teachers,  and  he  afterwards  learned 
from  Hauptmann,  Richter,  Plaidy  and  Reinecke. 
In  1873  he  went  to  Munich,  and  remained  there 
for  some  time  studying  counteq»oint  and  compo- 
sition under  Franz  Limner.  A  tour  with  Stock- 
bansen  in  1873-4.  during  whidi  he  played 
chiefly  his  own  compositions,  launched  him  fa- 
Tooriibly  before  the  world.  He  now  lives  in 
Amstardam.  JIi8  publish*^!  works  amount  to  18, 
almost  all  of  &  hci  ious  character.  They  are.  for 
the  PP.— a  duet  for  4  hands,  in  4  movements, 
(op.  16);  twuHonatas  (op.  2,  10),  a  phantasie 
(op.  8);  a  suite  ^op.  7)2  ft  baUade  (op.  {}, 


ROGER. 

a  cyclns  of  piecm  (op.  6).  and  a  theme  with 
variations  (op.  17),  etc.  etc  ;  a  sonata  for  PF. 
and  violin  i,op.  i  )  and  for  I'F.  and  cello  (op  3); 
ft  concerto  for  PF.  and  orchestra  (op.  18)  ;  ft 
aerenade  for  7  wind  instnnMnto  (op.  14) ;  'Toa- 
kanischc  Rispetti,*  a  LiederspicI  (op.  9^  ;  9  songs 
(op.  15)  etc.  etc.  The  cello  sonata  wns  played 
ftk  tbe  Monday  Popular  Cbnoart of  Feb.  14,  1  i , 
and  was  well  received.  [(>.] 

ROG£L»  JOSK.  Spanish  conductor  and  com- 
polar,  bonatOribuela,  Alicante,  Dec.  34,  1839  ; 
besan  mudo  under  iJasoalea  and  Gil,  oi^nwi 
and  oondaotor  of  tbe  eathedml,  and  made  great 
jiro^ress,  till  sent  to  Valencia  by  bis  fathei-  to 
study  law.  The  six  years  which  bo  itpeut  there 
were  boweTer  devote«i  mneh  mmv  to  mosie  tliaa 
to  law,  under  the  guirlnnce  of  Pat^cual  Perez,  a 
musician  of  ability,  troai  whom  he  learned  com- 
position and  odier  branches  of  practical  music. 
After  completing  his  legal  course  and  taking  hia 
degree  at  Madrid,  Rogel  was  able  to  indulge 
bis  taste,  iiliin^eil  into  music  wifliout  re- 
Htraint  and  became,  or  at  any  rate  acted  as,  con- 
duokKT  and  eonpoaer  to  aeveral  tlieaferee.  The 
notice  of  him  in  M.  Poii^dn's  supplement  to  Fetis, 
from  which  this  notice  is  taken,  enumerates  no 
iMft  than  61  MflliaEas  or  dramatic  pieces  of  his 
oompoeition,  14  of  them  in  three  acts,  8  in  two 
acts,  and  the  remainder  in  one  act,  besides  a 
dozen  not  yet  bronrjiit  out.  Tlie  t.tltH  of  tbe 
pieces  are  of  all  characters,  ranging  from  '  Revistft 
de  vn  muerto'  and  *  Un  Viage  de  mil  demonioa* 
to  '  El  General  fiumbum.'  No  criticism  is  given 
on  the  merit*  of  the  music,  but  it  must  at  least 
be  popular.  [O.] 

ROGER, GosTAVKHlProLTTr.  cmiTiprit  Fr<>nch 
singer,  born  Dec.  17,  1815,  at  L»  (Jtiajieiit;  .Saiut- 
Deuis.  Paris.  He  was  brought  up  by  an  uncle,  and 
educated  at  the  Lyode  Charlemapie  for  the  lej^ 
profession,  but  his  etndies  were  so  neg^Ieeted  fbr 

an  amateur  tbeatre  of  n  bicb  be  wiw  the  l>mlin;; 
tenor  and  self-constituted  manager,  tlmt  he  was 
at  length  allowed  to  follow  hia  leal  Toeation. 
He  entered  the  Conxervatniri'  in  1*^36,  and  after 
Ktudying  for  a  year  under  Martin  carried  ofi*  the 
first  prizes  both  for  singing  and  op^>oomique. 
He  obtained  nn  iminetliate  engagement,  and 
made  his  d^ut  at  the  Op^ra  Comiq  m,  Feb.  16, 
l8.^8,  OS  Georges  in  'L't'clair.'  To  a  charndng 
voice  and  distinguished  appearance  he  added 
great  iatelligenoe  and  sti^  tact,  qualities  wbidi 
80on  made  him  the  favourite  trni  r  of  tbe  Parisian 
world,  and  one  of  the  best  comedians  of  the  day. 
Ambroise  Thomns  composed  for  him  'La  Per* 
ruquierde  la  R^nce'  and  '  Mina,'  Hal^vygave 
hiiu  capital  parts  in  '  Les  Muusquetaircs  de  la 
Reine  '  ftud  '  L"  (  Juitjirrt  ro.'  and  Auber,  alw  ays 
partial  to  gentlemanlike  acton^  secured  biw  for 
«Le  Dnmino  Noir,'  'La  Part  dn  Diablo.'  *1m 
Sirbne,'  and  '  Ha\  dee.*  C'lapi.sson  too  owed  to 
him  the  success  of  his  '  Liibby  la  oomemuse.' 
In  '  Hayd«$e '  the  tenor  of  the  The&tre  Favart  ao 
distinguished  himself  as  Lor^an  that  Me3'er- 
beer  declared  him  to  be  the  only  French  artist 
capable  of  creating  the  part  of  John  of  L<eyden. 
In  ooaae%ttenofl^  after  ten  ysMa  o£  vninteiruptad 
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iuccew.  T?og<^r  left,  the  Op>?rft  Comiqno  for  the 
Ac»<i4int<d.  where  on  April  1 6,  1K49.  he  created 
an  unmeii>fl  fiensatioa  with  If  me.  Viardot,  in 
*Le  Pmph^te  '  His  acting  waa  quite  as  good 
ia  tragedy  as  it  had  been  in  comedy,  but  his 
TOipe  OOulll  not  stand  the  wear  atid  tear  of  the 
btigidqg  Hpertoin  he  ha*  I  nww  to  undertake. 
DnrfiKf  the  ntfxt  ten  yean  however  he  was  in* 
valuabl<'  at  the  Opera,  cre;itin_'  :i  v.  j  irts  in 
the  '  Enfant  pnyiigue,'  the  'Juif  errant.'  and 
t&any  more.  Hit  beit  enatioii  ftflor  John  of 
Ley  den.  and  his  la«t  part  nt  the  Optfra,  was 
H^oa  in  David's'  Herculanum'  (March  4. 1859). 
In  the  following  autumn  he  lo^t  his  right  arm 
while  shooting,  by  the  bursting  of  a  gun ;  be 
reappeared  with  a  false  one,  but  with  all  his 
skill  and  bravery  he  conUl  not  conceal  his  mis- 
fiartune,  and  found  himself  compelled  to  bid  fare- 
well to  Iho  AcadAi^  and  to  Parii. 

He  went  once  more  to  Cprmany,  which  he 
had  been  in  the  habit  of  visiting  since  1850,  and 
whore  he  was  Invariably  inoceesful,  iniily  owing 
to  hh  untiBnal  cominand  of  the  l.mijnage.  After 
this  he  Bang  in  the  principal  pruviutial  theatres 
of  France,  and  in  1861  reappeared  at  the  Op^ra 
Oomiquo  in  hia  beat  parts.  oipodaUy  that  of 
Georges  Brown  hi  *  La  Dame  BUiieh^'  hat  it 
V.  i.^  e'l  i  ltiil  t'  it  tl:e  tirne  for  his  retirement  had 
arrived,  iie  then  twsk  pupiU  for  singing,  and 
i&  1S6S  accepted  a  profe!»orBhip  at  the  Conser- 
vatoire, which  ho  held  till  hia  death,  Sept.  12, 
1879- 

B<^er  wsa  of  an  amiable  and  benevolttft  db- 
iKMataon,  fie  talked  wall,  wrote  with  omo,  and 
waa  die  aothor  of  the  FVenoh  trNndation  to 

Haydn's  '  Sf ason'*,'  anJ  of  the  wonls  of  several 
nonanoes  and  Gtrman  Lieder.  Hia  book,  *  Le 
€Safiietd*iinttoor*(  Paris.  Olleodorff,i88o),bapor* 

tion  of  hia  antobiojyfraphy.  It  Contains  an  aix  uunt 
of  his  visits  to  Enxland  in  1^47  (June>,  and 

g Time— Nov.),  when  be  sang  at  the  Royal  Italian 
pera.  and  made  an  artistic  tour  in  the  provinces 
with  Mile  Jenny  Lind,  and  other  artists.  [G.C.] 
BOOERS,  Benjamin,  Mub.  Doc .  son  of  Peter 
Bogers,  lay  clerk  of  St.  Goorgc'a  Cliapel,  Windsor. 
wm  burn  at  WindUor  in  1  (n^.  He  wah  a  chorister 
of  St  George's  under  Dr.  Giles,  and  afterwards  a 
l^-derk  there.  He  next  became  oi|^iat  of 
CntjetChiiroh,  Dablin,  where  heeonUnaed  nntil 
the  rebellion  in  if>4i,  when  he  returned  to 
Windsor  and  olitain^  a  lay-clerk'f  place  there; 
baton  the  breaking  up  of  the durfr  in  1644  he 
taaght  muhic  in  Windsor  ami  its  nei^hbonrbood, 
and  obtaitiod  some  compensation  for  the  lus^  of 
his  appointment.  In  1653  he  composed  some 
air*  in  4  parte  for  vidini  ^d  organ,  which  were 
presented  to  the  Arehduke  Leopold,  afterwards 
Emperor  of  Certriany,  and  favotir:il)ly  roo<-ivLil 

by  him.  In  1658  he  was  aiUniited  Mus  Bac.  at 
C^mhrid^e.  In  tCfto  he  oompo^ed  a  'Bynmtis 
Eucharisticug '  in  4  parts,  t>  words  by  Dr.  Na- 
thaniel Ingelo,  which  was  performed  at  Guildhall 
whan  Charles  U.  dined  there  ea  July  5.*  About 

I  Thin  hrmn  mi  <H(Tennt  from  tbM.  bMrias  th«  mom  titla,  nhJcb 
Bofan  arirr>«ir<HMrt  '-f  Mlgilll^lll  futtlflt Vitirrit- 

voL.  ui.  n.  a. 


the  same  time  he  became  oiganLtt  of  Eton  College. 
On  Oct.  31, 1662,  he  was  reappointed  a  lay -clerk 
at  St.  Georee's,  Windeor,  hia  stipend  being  aug- 
mented by  Ti;df  the  cu^toma-y  amount ;  and  he 
also  reo«-i%ed  out  of  the  org&a  tit's  i>alaty  £l  per 
month  ai  deputy  oi^aniat.  On  July  i  a.  1664,  he 
was  appointed  Informator  Cboristarum  and  or- 
gnnist  of  Mag«Ial<  n  College.  Oxford.  On  July  8, 
1669,  he  proceeded  Mus.  Doc.  at  Oxford.  In 
Jan.  1685  he  was  removed  from  his  place  at 
Magdalen  College  on  eeoonnt  of  inet;iilHltIei^ 
the  College  however  a-aurniL:  *  >  him  an  annuity 
of  £30  for  life.  He  survived  until  June,  1698, 
on  the  2 1  st  of  which  month  he  was  buried  at  St. 
Peter-Ie- Bailey.  His  widow,  whom  the  College 
had  penrioned  with  two  thirds  of  his  annuity,  sur- 
vived him  only  t<even  months,  and  was  laid  by  his 
side  Jan.  ^,  1 699.— Rogers  oompoaed  much  church 
moiie ;  Ibnr  lerviees  are  printed  in  the  ooUee* 
tions  of  Boycf,  Hlmbault,  and  Sir  F.  Ouselqf ; 
another,  an  Evening  Verse  iService  in  G.  up- 
pears  to  be  at  Ely  in  MS.  Some  anthems  were 
printed  in  'Cantioa  S^iora,*  167),  in  ',  1  v  r.  ^vce 
and  Page ;  and  many  olherd  uru  in  av1.~5.  iu  ihe 
books  of  various  cathedrals  and  college  chapels 
Four  glees  arc  containrNl  in  PlajiiMds  'Musical 
Com^nion,'  1673.  and  many  fawtrttmental  oom> 
positions  in  'Courtly  Masquing  Ayres,*  i66j, 
Hin  '  Hymnus  KucharisticuH  (the  first  stanza  of 
which,  commencing,'  *Te  Deum  Patrem  colimtt^* 
i!aily  &un'^  in  Magd.ilcn  Colle^jo  Hall  by  way 
of  graco  after  iUtiuor,  aud  is  priitttid  in  tlie  Ap- 
pendix to  Hawkins's  History)  hi  sung  annually  on 
the  top  of  Macdalen  tower  at  five  in  the  moining 
of  May  I.    Hie  esrvice  in  J>  and  some  of  hu 

anthems,  which  are  plo.isin,'  anil  mi-liKlIous  in 
character,  are  Still  sung  in  cathedrals.  [W.H.H.] 

ROGERS,  JoHx,  a  famous  lutenist,  bom  ia 
lAtudon,  was  attached  to  the  hou.sehold  of  Charles 
IL  He  reaided  near  Aldersgate>,  and  died  there 
about  1663.  [W.H.H.3 

ROGERS,  Sir  John  LEVAN,Bart.,  bom  April 
1 8,  1 780,  aoooeeded  hia  father  in  the  banmetfl^  ia 
1 797.   He  beeame  a  member  of  the  Madngal 

Society  iu  18  k;,  and  in  18  JO  was  elected  its 
permanent  President  ()>eiog  the  first  so  up- 
pointed),  and  held  the  oiffioe  antU  1841,  when  he 
rvtfii,'ti'  1!  ft:!  account  of  ill  health.  He  c<»mpofied 
a  caiheUrai  t^ervice,  chauta,  antheimi,  mailrigals, 
gleeb,  an  J  other  vocal  mustic.  [See  Hullah's  Pa>T 
Music,  Qaas  A*  and  Vooal  Scores.]  He  was 
an  ardent  admirer  of  the  oompositions  of  Tallis, 
and  by  his  exertions  an  annual  service  was  luld 
for  several  yean  in  Westminster  Abbey,  the 
mwio  being  wholly  that  of  TaUie.  He  died 
Dw.  10,  1S47.  [W.H.H.] 

ROI  DES  VIOLONS— 'Kingof  the  violins'— 
a  title  of  great  interest  as  illustrating  the  struggle 
between  Art  and  Authority.  On  Sept.  14,  i.^ii, 
the  m^neifrjen  or  fiddlers  of  France  formed  them- 
selvee  hito  a  tegivlar  corporation,  with  a  oode  of 
laws  in  1 1  BectiouB,  which  was  |)re»«nted  to  tha 
Vrevut  of  Paris,  and  by  him  register,  d  at  the 
rhitelet.  The  Confraternity,  fottndeil  by  37 
j9ugl€W$  vodj9Mgltrm$»t  whoee  nam  ea  ha  ve  been 
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preserved,  prospered  so  far  as  in  1330  to  par- 
ciiMO  •  m%»  ma  erect  on  it »  hogplta!  for  poor 
mmkbuu.  The  bofldiiif;  «m  begun  in  1331, 
finislicJ  in  1335.  and  JcJicatcd  to  St.  Julicn  and 
St.  Genest.  The  sujierior  of  tliia  '  Ciiufr^rie  of 
St.  Jtdien  des  mAi^trieni'  was  styled  '  king.'  and 
the  folUnvinr;^  were  '  luiis  des  mouctriiTs'  in  the 
14th  century  .  — Kobert  Caverou,  1338  ;  Copiudu 
Brequin,  1349;  Omoiwi,  ^dfiji  Mid  J«llAn 
Fortevin,  139a* 

In  1407  the  unundttDs,  voeal  and  hutmnwiittol, 
tsparattd  themselves  from  the  inouiiUbanks  and 
tumblers  who  had  been  aitDociatod  with  them  by 
the  statutes  of  1 331.  The  new  constitution  re- 
ceived the  .^.'iT.  ti un  of  Cliarles  VI.,  April  34, 
1407,  and  it  was  enacted  tbit  no  musician  might 
tWMlt  or  exercise  hit  prafecsion,  without  having 
pMNdm  ewwnination.  md  been  dedand  nfiMnt 
by  HIm  'IM  des  m^nestrels'  or  Ills  depttties. 
Tlieso  etatutfs  continued  in  force  down  I  '  'li 
middle  of  the  ijtb  centuty.  History  howevtir 
tella  Imt  little  wtut  tiie  new  oorpantko.  The 
(»nly  'roin'  whose  names  have  been  preserved  in 
tlie  charters  are— Jehau  Eoi&»arJ,  called  Vardc- 
let,  1430;  Jehan  Facien,  the  elder,  and  Claude  de 
Bottohordon,  oboes  in  the  band  of  Henri  III,  1575  > 
ClAude  Nyou,  1590;  Claude  Nyon,  called  Lramt, 
1600;  Fratiyoi^  Rishomme,  1615;  and  Louis 
CooMMitin, '  roi '  from  1 634  to  i6|5.  Constantin, 
wbo  died  ia  Paris  1657.  *  distingoished  artist, 
violinist  to  Louis  XTTT..  and  conii>o8er  of  pieces 
for  strings  in  5  and  6  porta,  several  of  which 
aie  prt'served  in  the  velmble  eoUaetien  aliMdy 
named  under  Philidor. 

In  1514  the  title  was  changed  to  'roi  des 
m^nestrels  du  royauin< .'  All  provincial  musicians 
were  oompelied  to  acknowledge  the  Mthority  of 
tlie  eorporation  in  Pisrie,  end  in  the  1<S^  eeutiiry 
branchc!;  were  established  in  the  principal  towns 
of  Francti  under  the  title  of  '  Confr<^rie  de  St. 
jTnlien  des  m^niStriers.'  Jn  Oet.  1 6 8.  Louis  XIY. 
confirmed  Const&n tin's  successor,  Guillaume  Du- 
manoir  I.,  in  the  poet  uf '  Roi  des  violons,  mattres 
k  danser,  et  joueurs  d'instrument:]  tant  haul  (|ue 
bei^'  (Hdiuniqg  et  the  same  time  that  the  '  Koi 
dee  "Helone*  thottM  have  the  tote  pirhrOege  of 
conferring  the  niastcrsliip  of  the  art  thrnughout 
the  kingdom;  that  no  one  should  be  adnutted 
thefeko  withoat  serving^  an  apprenttoeahip  of  4 
wan«,  and  paying  60  livres  to  the  'roi,'  and  10 
livrea  to  the  mnsters  of  the  Coufriiric ;  the  matit<.rs 
themselves  paying  an  annual  sum  of  30  sous  to 
the  corporation,  with  a  farther ootninisnoii  to  the 
*K>i  *  tor  each  pupil.  The  masters  alone  were 
jirivileged  to  play  in  tavt.rn.H  and  othur  pul'lic 
places,  and  in  case  thiti  rulu  were  infringed,  the 
'roi'coold  send  the  offender  to  prison  and  destroy 
his  instnimcnts.  This  formidable  monopoly  ex- 
tended even  to  the  King's  band,  the  famous 
'  34  violong/  who  were  admitted  to  office  by  the 
*  roi '  alone  on  pajrmenfc  of  hie  fee.   [See  VUIQT 

QUATBS  VrOLONS.] 

So  jealously  did  nu*n;uune  Dumanoir  T.  gu:ird 
his  rights,  that  in  1662  he  conunenoed  an  action 
against  1 3  dancing -mastera.  who^  with  the  view  of 
tbrowiBg  off  the  jroke  of  the  corporation,  had 


obtained  from  Louis  XIV.  permission  to  found 
an  *  Aoed^mie  de  daue.'  The  etruogle  gare  liee 
to  TsrioQs  pamphtete,^  and  DomaiMW  wae  beaten 

at  all  p  ''nt-r.  He  bequeathed  a  r!i'T:r:ilt  ta=k  to 
his  son  Michel  Guiliaume  Dum&noir  IL,  who 
succeeded  him  ae  'lei'  in  1668.  and  endeavoored 
to  enforce  hig  snprcmacy  on  the  instnimentalists 
of  the  Academic  do  Musique,  but,  as  might  have 
been  expected,  was  overmatched  by  Lully.  After 
hie  diffiealtica  with  the  dizeotor  of  the  Ovte, 
Dnmaaoirll.,  like  hie  fkther,  eeme  into  oomrion 
with  the  dancing  ui-ist-rs.     In  a  mval 

proclamation  was  tssued  by  which  the  elective 
committee  was  abolished,  and  its  place  filled  by 
hereditary  oflRdalH,  aidci^l  !)y  four  others  appointed 
by  purchase.  Agaiat»t  this  decree  the  corporation 
and  the  13  members  of  the  Academic  de  danse 
proteeted.  bat  the  Tkeaiuiy  wae  in  want  of  fbnda, 
anddedinedtorefbndihepiirehaee  nxmej.  Find* 
ing  himself  unequal  to  Buch  assaults  Dumanoir 
resigned  in  1693,  and  died  in  Paris  in  1697.  He 
delegated  his  powers  to  the  privileged  commltlee 
of  16(^1,  and  thus  threw  on  tiietn  the  onui^  of  piip- 
porting  the  claims  of  th«Confrerie  over  the  cLave- 
cinists  and  organists  of  the  lungdom ;  a  parlia^ 
mentary  decree  of  1695.  however,  set  firMthe  oaitt> 
posers  and  profeoBws  of  music  from  all  dependence 
on  tlio  corporation  of  the  nUnftriei-f.  Tiiis  struggle 
was  several  times  renewed.  When  Pierre  Guignon 
(bom  17M,  died  1775).  a  good  violiniet,  and  a 
niember  of  the  King's  chambor-niu.sic,  and  of  the 
Ciiapel  lloyal,  atUirutptixl  to  recoo&titute  the 
Confr6rie  on  a  better  footing,  it  became  evident 
that  the  musicians  as  a  body  were  determined  to 
throw  off  the  yoke  of  the  association.  Guignon 
was  appointed  '  Roi  des  violons '  by  le  tters  patent, 
Jane  15, 1741,  wai  installed  in  174a,  and  in  1747 
endeavoored  to  enfivoe  oertstn  new  enaetmeBt^ 
but  a  parliumfmtary  decree  of  May  30,  1750,  put 
an  end  to  his  pretended  authority  over  clave- 
ciniiti^  mj^Biite,  and  other  serious  musicians. 
The  corporation  was  maintained,  but  its  head 
was  obliged  to  be  content  with  the  title  of  '  Rol 
et  maitre  des  m<$n<5trior8,  joueuru  d'instrumenta 
tank  haut  qoe  bee»  et  haatboai,  et  communantd 
deenialtnehdttner.*  RdGu^onttillpieeerved 
the  right  of  conferring  on  provincial  mundane 
the  title  of '  lieutenants  g^n^raux  et  piuliculiera* 
to  the  '  roi  des  violons,'  but  even  this  was  ahni> 
gated  by  a  decree  of  tlie  Cons<ril  d'Etat,  Feb.  13, 
1773.  The  la^t  'roi  des  violona'  at  once  re- 
signed, and  in  the  following'  month  his  office  wa^ 
abolished  by  Mt  ediet  of  the  ULiag  dated  from 
Versailles. 

Tids  hnsty  sketch  of  a  difHcuU  subject  may  be 
supplemented  by  consulting  the  following  worke; 
'Abr<^g^  Uetoriqae  de  la  MAientrandie*  (Ver* 
bailies,  1774,  I  :nio)  ;  'Statut.t  el  reghnnenta  des 
maltres  de  danse  et  joueurs  d  instruments  .  .  . 
ngiatr^  an  Faiiament  le  ai  Aottt  1659*  (Pttia^ 

I  OrtbeM  the  prlnclp*!  M«*naMlaMMi(dt1'A«s«ari* «• 

duic«  en  la  di>  Tsrla.  avcc  un  divntin  AcMrml^tM  pour 
prourrr  qa«  la  <lanc«.  danf  n  plus  iiat>tn  partbe.  n'a  |«*  bnolD  dM 
itistrumrriK  d«  mii<i<r"'^t  <|u>ll«  rn  tout  atnolument  tnil^pen- 
djirite  du  flolon'  iVxnf.  1>V:3  4to).  aiiH  'Ia  mtHa^  do  la  mutlqiM  at 
d«  la  daneei,  contenant  la  tipoutx  [nc]  au  Utt«  d«a  tntae  prHaados 
MSdMMiDS  tgwiHHis  MS  dMS  arte  ■  OWik  NK  tte«i)L 
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leltrr^  pntentp",  ...  en  favenr  des  musidens  da 
Rojauiuc '  (Ii*tUard,  1774,  8vo) ;  and  'Les 
iBckromenta  k  archet*       A,  Vidal  (i.  and  iL 


i8;6,  77;  4(0),  whioh  iMi  oomtainn  nearly 
•UOAiwoMniTiiifbRUitioii.  [6.C.] 


KOKITANSKY,  Viotob,  Fbbihebk  vo»,  of 
HuQfuiaa  origin,  tb«  mia  ii  m  Ml«brated  phy* 
ridati  at  Ytfloii^  wliera  Iw  was  lioni,  July  9, 

1836.  lie  studied  «!nging  chiefly  at  Bologna 
and  Milan.  He  fint  appeared  iu  England  at 
«oiieerli  In  1856.  In  63  he  made  bis  d^but 
at  Pni^o  In  '  La  Juive,'  and  fulfilled  a  very 
Kuoc^sful  engagement  tbere  of  two  ^ears.  In 
63  be  made  a  few  i^peanncea  at  Vienna,  and 
in  64  obtained  nn  atmpament  tbere^  and  has 
been  n  member  of  the  opera  company  e^er  rinoe. 
His  voice  is  a  basso-pr r  f<  n  !  >  of  great  compaaa 
and  Tokune«  very  equal  in  all  ita  range ;  he  has  a 
eomnMnding  pceaence,  and  ia  an  exMllent  actor. 
His  operas  include  La  Juive,  Bobert  le  DIable, 
lies  Huguenots,  Don  Juan,  Zauberfldte,  Guil- 
larnne  TeU,  Le  "PtofikMa,  AIda»  Fanaly  H«dea> 
■ad  Wagnor's  operas. 

On  June  17,  65,  he  reappeared  in  London  at 
ITer  Majesty 's  aa  Marcel  with  very  great  success, 
and  then  sang  there  for  four  consecutive  seasoai, 
•nd  WM  greatly  eeteeoMd.  He  played  with 
success  as  Rocoo,  Sarastro,  Leporello,  H  Comitien- 
datore.  Oroveso,  Falstaff,  Osmin  (Juno  30,  66,  on 
pioduci  11  in  Italian  of  Mozart's  '  Entfuhning'), 
and  Padre  Guardiano  in  'La  Forza  del  Dee- 
tino.'  He  retnmed  for  the  seasons  of  '76  and 
'77  in  Bome  of  1  ih  rl  I  part*,  and  playt-d  for  the 
fint  time  the  King  in  'Xiohengrin,'  and  Gioigio 
iB'IFnritaaL' 

From  187 1  to  18R0  he  filled  the  poet  of 
Plrofiewor  of  Singing  at  tha  Cooaervatorium  of 
Vienna,  but  has  now  relinquished  that  poiiition 
for  private  tuition,  where  he  employs  the 
Italian  method  which  has  furiued  the  basis 
of  hii;  own  great  mooen.  [A.C.] 

KOLLA,  Alessaxdbo,  violiniftt  and  com* 
poser,  bom  at  Pavia,  April  6,  1757.  He  first 
studied  the  pianoforte,  but  t-oon  exchanged  it  for 
the  violin,  whioh  he  learned  under  Benzi  and 
OmuIL  He  had  abo  a  grt^at  prL<lileelion  for  the 
viola,  and  wrote  and  perfomaud  in  public  con- 
certoe  fur  that  instrament.  For  some  years  he 
waa  leader  of  the  band  at  Parmat  and  it  was 
there  that  Poganini  woa  for  some  months  his 
pupil.  [See  Paganusx.]  In  i8oa  he  went  to 
Milan  as  leader  and  conductor  of  the  opera  at 
Seait,  in  which  poeition  he  gained  a  great 
repnta;Uon.  He  was  also  for  many  yean  a  pro- 
fessor at  the  Conscrv.vturio  of  Milan,  and  died 
in  that  town,  beplduber  15,  1841,  aged  84.  His 
compositioni^  now  cntiroly  forgotten,  had  con- 
sidenible  success  in  thi  ir  tiiiio  ;  thi  y  consist  of 
A  larga  uuuibtr  of  vialiu  duttii,  somo  trios, 
quartets  and  quintet<)  for  stringed  instruments, 
and  oonoertos  fur  t^e  violin  ami  for  the  viola. 
TBm  mm  and  pupil.  AifTOMro,  violinist,  was 

bom  at  Panna,  April  18,  171)8  ;  from  1833  till 
1835  leader  of  the  Italian  Opera  band  at 
DraMM,  and  died  then^  May      1837.  Be 
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fniblidied  eonecrtaa  and  other  ebib  pieces  for  tha 
violin.  C^*I>'] 

ROLL-CALL.    [See  Signals.] 

BOLLK  A  German  musical  family.  The 
iiiher  waa  town  nraiMan  of  QoedKnbmg  and 

of  Magdeburg  in  1721,  and  dieil  there  in  1752. 
Of  hia  three  bohb,  Chbistian  CaBL,  bom  at 
Qaedlinburg  in  1714,  waa  CSantor  of  the  Jeru- 
salem Church,  Berlin,  but  waa  apparently  of  no 
account.  Ho  had  sons,  of  whom  FaiKimica 
Heinricu  left  a  bioCTaphy  of  his  father  ;  while 
CaaiSTiAK  Cabl  (the  younger)  eoooeeded  him 
ae  Oantor.  1.  A  eeeond  ion  ia  menlioned,  hot 
not  named.  3.  The  third,  Johann  Hblkbich, 
was  bom  at  Quedlinburg,  December  33,  1718, 
and  at  an  early  age  began  to  play  and  to  write. 
He  got  a  good  r'^TT^nl  finrntion  at  the  TI;  :h 
School  in  Leipzig,  and  migrated  to  Berlin  in 
hopes  of  some  legal  post ;  but  this  failing  he 
adopted  music  aa  hia  career,  and  entered  the 
Ooart  chapel  of  IVederiek  the  Chreat  aa  a 

f  linr.  ber  musician.  There  he  remained  till  I  746, 
and  then  took  the  organist's  place  at  St.  John's, 
Magdebttig.  On  tlw  death  of  hia  fotber  he 
stepped  into  bis  post  as  town  musician,  worl  -1 
there  with  uncommon  zeal  and  efficiency,  and 
di^  at  tho  age  of  67,  December  39,  1785. — His 
induitiy  aaanM  ahnoet  to  have.xivaUed  that  of 
Baeh  tmnsdf.  He  left  several  eomplete  annual 
Heries  of  church  music  for  .ill  the  Sun<lays  and 
Festivals;  cantatas  for  Easter,  Whitauntide, 
and  Christmafl,  of  which  many  are  in  the  lloyal 
Library  at  Berlin  ;  5  Passi  ins.  and  at  least  60 
other  large  church  coinpoititions.  Btiiiidea  these 
there  exist  a  I  large  works  of  his,  of  a  nature 
between  Ontario  and  drama,  anch  aa  '  Saul,  at 
the  power  of  Musie,*  *  SauMon, ' '  David  and  Jona* 
tlian,'  '  The  Labours  of  Hercules,'  'On  stosand 
Pyladee,'  '  Abraham  on  Moriab,*  '  The  Death  of 
Abd,*  eto.  The  last  two  were  for  many  yean  per- 
fonued  annually  at  Berlin,  and  were  en  popular 
HiAi  the  editions  h&d  tu  be  renewed  rt;peatcdly. 
In  addition  to  these  he  left  many  songs  and  com- 
poHitions.for  oigan,  orohMtra,  and  separate  instrU" 
ments.  AH  have  now  as  ^ood  as  perished  ;  but 
thoHe  who  wish  to  know  what  Uin  1  of  niu-^ic  tliay 
were  will  find  a  specimen  in  HuUah's  '  Vocal 
•oofea,*  'The  Lord  ia  King.*  It  baa  a  good  deal  of 
vigour,  but  no  originality  or  character.  Others  aro 
given  in  tlie  CoUectioiiis  of  Suuder  and  liochlitz, 
and  a  Bet  of  twenty  motets  for  4  voices  waa  pub- 
lished at  Magdeburg  by  Rebling  ( i  J<5 1  -66.)  [G.] 

ROMANCE  (Germ.  Simamt).  A  tenn of  veiy 
vaL,nie  higntiication,  answering  in  musie  to  the 
same  term  in  poetry,  where  the  characteristic?  arc 
rath'-r  tho.sc  of  personal  sentiment  and  expreaaiion 
than  of  prcci.so  for  m.  The  Ronianze  in  Mozart'a 
D  minor  I'F.  Ci.nrLrLo  dlflera  (if  it  differs)  from 
tho  teluw  ujoveuiuut,i  of  Lis  other  Concertos  in 
the  extremely  tender  and  delicate  cliaracter  of 
its  expression ;  in  its  fonu  there  is  nothing  at  aU 
nnoaual :  and  the  aame  may  be  aud  of  fieetboven'e 
two  Romances  for  the  violin  and  orchf  stra  in  G 
and  F  (op.  40  and  50),  and  of  Schumann's  '  Drci 
.  *  (op.  a8).  Sdramann  haa  alao  affizad 
L2 
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ihe  title  to  3  movements  forolxie  and  PF.(np.94), 
and  tq  a  well-kuown  piece  in  D  minor  I  op.  32* 
no.  3>,  jnti  M  he,  or  ■ohm  one  of  hli  followen, 
b as  used  the  similar  title,  '  in  Legondenton.*  The 
Ilom&ace  which  fl)nll^t  the  second  muTement  of 
fais  Bymphony  in  D  minor,  ii  a  little  poem  foil  ef 
•enUmental  expreflsion. 

In  vocal  music  the  term  is  ohviousty  derived 
from  the  character  or  title  of  the  words.  In 
Knglish  poetty  we  have  f«w  'romance^'  tboaeh 
son  «f  Moo««*t  melodiee  'She  fiir  from  the 
land  where  heryonn;:^  hero  sleeps  *  might  well  bear 
the  title.  But  in  France  they  abound,  and  some 
compoe««  (loch  as  Puget  and  Pansttron)  have 
derived  Tiin«^tenthB  of  llairrfputaM'oTi  from  them. 
*Partant  {wiir  la  Syrio'  may  be  named  aa  a  good 
example,  wall  known  on  this  side  the  water.  Men- 
delsK^'s  'Songs  without  Words'  Me  o»Ued  in 
IVume  'BflOMiMas  Nffli  Ptadas.*  [0-] 

BOMANI.  FcLio^  A  flmoiw  Itelka  Utt<$rsr 

tfir,  Ti'rn  :it  <^f'noa,  January  31,  1788.  He 
waa  e<luc«ted  fur  the  law.  but  soon  forsook  it  for 
more  congenial  pursuits,  and  wm  in  early  life 
Mpointed  to  the  post  of  poet  to  Uw  myal 
tneetre^  with  ft  uimry  of  6000  Ure.  The  fall  of 
tliL  French  government  in  Italy  drove  him  to 
lus  uwa  re«oun^.  He  b^an  with  a  comedy, 
*L*Amante  e  rimpostore^*  whioh  was  very  sae- 
ccssful,  nvA  thf-  fntfTunner  of  many  dramatic  1 
pieces.  But  Irns  chiim  tu  uulicti  iu  a  diuuunarv  | 
of  music  rests  on  his  opera-librettos,  in  which 
he  wee  fiir  hmg  the  favourite  of  the  Italian  com- 
possn.  For  ^imone  Mayer  he  wrote  *  Medea ' 
(181  a),  •  La  I'osa  biauca  e  la  R.isa  ro!>»;i.'  and 
others:  for  liossini,  'Aureliano  in  Palmira,* 
and  '  U  Turoo  in  Itsllft ' ;  for  BeUinl,  *  Bianea  e 
Faliero,'  'La  Straniera,'  *  La  Sonnambnl.^,'  'II 
I'irata,'  '  Korma,'  *  I  Capuletti,'  and  *  Beatrice 
di  Tiuda';  for  Donizetti,  *  Lucrezia,'  'Anna 
liolena,*  '  L'Elisir  d'aniore,'  and  '  Pariaina ' ;  for 
Meroadsnte.  *  II  Conte  d'Easex ' ;  for  Rioci.  •  Un 

Avveiitura  di  Scaratnneda ' ;  and  many  othersi, 

in  ail  fully  ft  hundred.  As  editor  for  many 
yearn  of  the  'Gaasttft  Flemaiitese,*  he  was  a 

voluminous  writer. 

In  the  latter  part  uf  his  life  he  bi^cainc  blind, 
ftnd  was  pensioned  by  government,  and  spent 
his  last  years  in  his  family  circle  at  M<  n  -^lia. 
OB  the  Suviera,  where  he  died  full  of  years  and 
hoiunn%  Jftnuary  a8«  1865,  [Q.] 

ROM  .\  NO,  Alessakdbo — known  under  the 
name  ot  ALSSSjLMDao  DMLLA  ViOLA— ft  oompoeer 
and  performer  on  (he  vi»Us  was  bora  at  Home 

about  the  year  1530.  He  was  an  ecclcsi.'^uitic, 
and  a  member  of  the  order  of  Monto  OLiveto. 
Ili.<i  published  works  (according  to  F^tis)  are — 
two  iMoks  of  Canzoni  Napolitane  for  5  Toioes 
(Venice,  1573  and  1575);  ft  set  <^  motets  in 
5  parts  (Venice,  I57(>).  A  5-part  ma«lri,'al  by 
him,  '  Non  pur  d'almi  snlendori,'  is  published  in 
the  *Libro  teno  delle  Muse*  (Venioe^  Gardano, 
1561).  [P.D.] 

ROMANTIC  is  a  term  which,  with  iU  anU- 
theais  CLssftiOAi.,  has  been  bonowed  by  rousto 
ftom  litentnra.  fiut  m  daUcftto  aad  inooipoietl 


are  the  qualities  of  cotnp'jsition  which  b3th  words 
describe  in  their  ftppUcation  to  music,  and  so 
•rbltvfti'^  hoe  been  tbeif  we  by  dlflbfent  wiiten, 
tliat  neither  word  is  susceptible  of  very  precise 
deiiuition.  The  bu»t  guide,  howevrr,  to  the 
meening  of  'romantic '  is  supplied  by  its etjino- 
logy.  The  poetic  tales  of  the  middle  a{*es, 
written  in  the  old  Romance  dialects,  were  called 
Ron^anced.  In  them  roythulngtcal  fuhlefl  and 
Christiftn  legends,  stociee  of  laii^-Und,  and  ad- 
Tantitree  of  Cirasftden  and  otter  heroesof  diivalry, 

were  indiscriminately  Llenile<l,  and  the  fantastic 
figures  thus  brought  together  moved  in  a  dim 
atmosphere  of  mystic  glotm  and  religions  eortftsy* 
These  nudi.X'val  prwluctions  liail  long  been  neg- 
lected and  forgotten  even  by  scholars,  when, 
about  the  clo««e  of  the  last  century,  they  were 
•gftia  brooght  into  notice  by  a  group  of  poets,  of 
wnom  the  most  notable  wen  tbe  biroChers 

August  Wilhelm  and  Friedrich  v  iu  Schtegel, 
Ludwig  Tiect<,  and  Friedrich  Novalis.  Thev  bet 
themselves  to  reeoae  the  old  nuiiance^  from 
oblivion,  and  to  r*»vive  the  spirit  of  uiediajval 
poetry  in  modem  liteniture  by  the  example  of 
their  own  works.  Hence  they  came  to  be  called 
the  Romftntio  Sohool,  and  wore  thus  distinguished 
from  writers  whose  fidelity  to  rules  and  BMddn 
of  classic  antiquity  gave  then  ft  daim  to  thn 
title  of  ClassicaL 

It  was  not  long  before  the  term  Bomanllo  wns 
introduced  into  nmsical  literature :  and  it  w« 
understood  tu  characteri&e  both  the  Hubjucts  of 
certain  muxical  works  and  the  spirit  in  wluoh 
they  were  treated.  Its  antithetical  significance 
to  the  term  Ctasdcal  still  clung  to  it ;  and 
regard  to  perfect  on  of  form  bein-,'  often  sulwrdi- 
nated  by  so-calkil  romantic  composers  to  the 
object  of  giving  free  play  to  the  imaginalivo  and 
emotional  parts  of  our  nature,  there  grew  up 
around  the  epithet  Romantic  the  notion  of  a 
tendency  to  depart  more  or  less  from  the  severity 
of  purely  classical  compositions.  But,  in  truth, 
no  clear  line  divides  tbe  romantic  from  the 
classical.  As  we  nhall  endeavour  to  show,  the 
greatest  names  of  the  Claosicftl  sohnol  di8])lay  the 
quality  of  romanticism  In  tbe  spirit  or  expression 
of  some  of  their  works,  wh  le,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  compositions  of  tlie  Koumutic  school  are  fre- 
quently marked  by  scnipnlous  adherence  to  the 
forms  of  traditional  excellence.  Ai,'ain,  as  the 
associations  of  the  word  Cla^iical  convey  the 
highest  meed  of  praise,  works  at  first  pronounced 
to  be  romaaiie  establish,  by  general  reoognitiim 
of  their  merit,  n  ola'ra  to  be  oonsfdered  clas* 
sical.  What  is  'ronisntic*  to-day  inav  thus  qrow, 
although  itself  unchanged,  to  be  '  classical '  to- 
morrow. The  feeder  will  thus  underttand  why, 
in  Reichardt's  opini  n  J'.adi,  Handel  an  l  Oluck 
I  were  classical,  but  i~in\da  and  Mo7..-vrt  romantic; 

why  later  critics,  in  prssenos  of  i!  i  luil  r 
I  romanticism  uf  Beethoven,  place^l  Haydn  and 
Mozart  among  the  classical  composers ;  and  why 
Beethoven  himssl^  in  his  ton,  wee  deehnd  to 
be  classical. 

Tbe  propriety  of  applying  the  term  Bomantio 
to  opemi  whoee  subjects  are  tnlun  from  fonaiitio 
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literature^  or  to  songs  where  music  is  set  to  ' 
ronuntic  words,  will  nut  be  questioned.  And 
from  such  works  it  is  easy  to  select  passages 
wluoh  present  romantic  pictures  to  Uw  mind,  as, 
Ifar  ilHlance,  tbe  Trumpet  passaf^  on  the  long 
Bb  in  the  bass  in  tlic  ^'reat  Leonore  overture,  or 
the  three  Horn  notes  io  the  overture  to  '  Oberon,* 
or  tiie  three  Drum  notes  In  the  overtoreto  *  Der 
Frei«:liiitz.'  But  in  pure  instrumental  mnsic  the 
marks  of  romanticiam  are  so  fine,  and  the  recog- 
■ition  of  them  depends  so  much  on  sympathy  and 
mental  predisposition,  that  the  question  whether 
this  or  that  work  is  romantic  may  be  a  subjixst 
of  interminable  dispute  among  critics.  Some- 
times the  only  mark  of  romanticism  woold  seem 
to  be  «  sahUe  effect  of  mstnlmeotKtlaii,  or  • 
sudden  change  of  key,  as  in  the  following  flM* 
sage  from  the  Leonore  Overture: — 

?^ 


•  f  '  •-^-j — '«d  mgj  ■ 


Another  example  from  B'  ethoven  is  suppUetl 
by  the  opening  bars  of  the  PF.  Concerto  in  G 
major,  where  after  the  solo  has  ended  on  the 
duiriin.ant.  the  orchestm  SatSW  fp  wiih  the  chord 

of  B  major,  thi 


Solo 


8trln(i 


The  whole  of  the  Slow  ^fovement  of  this  Con- 
certo is  thoroughly  romantic,  but  perhaps  that 
quality  is  most  poWitfaDy  fib  in  tiM  Ibllowiiig 


Tit  so  subtle  is  the  spell  of  its  presence  here 
fhai  it  would  be  difficult  to  define  where  its 
Inlsnw  tamsiitfdai  Bee.  mdess  it  be  in  the 

tlbngik  tUmage  both  in  key  (\  minor  to  F 
mdor).  and  m  the  chanicter  of  the  plirase,  al* 
most  forcing  m  teeoe,  or  reooUaetion,  or  image, 
upon  the  hearer.  Inleed,  to  romantic  music 
belongs  in  the  highest  degree  the  power  of  evok- 
iag  in  tiM  Bdnd  Man  vivid  Hwaght  o 


tinn — as  for  instance,  in  this 
Adagio  of  the  9th  Symphony: 


where  the  transition  into  Db  seems  to  say, 
'  Vanitas  vanitatum,  omnia  vanitas' ;  and  again 
in  the  Eroica,  where  at  the  end  of  the  Trio,  the 

long  holding  notes  and  peculiar  lirimumy  in  thn 
horns  eeem  to  suggest  the  idea  of  Eternity:— 


Bora* 


-I — u 


Many  more  illustrations  might  be  taken  from 
Beethoven's  works,  and  never  hau  the  romantio 
spirit  produced  more  splendid  results  than  in  Ub 
five  l:u*t  Sonatas  and  in  hia  Symphony  No.  7. 
But  with  rcganl  to  our  choice  of  examples  we 
must  remind  the  reader  that,  where  the  Ktand* 
point  of  oriticism  is  almost  wholly  subjectivfl^ 
great  ^vendtiss  of  judgment  sre  ineritable. 

It  was  not  until  after  tin-  ajipearance  of 
the  works  of  Carl  Maria  von  Weber,  who  lived 
in  dose  relation  with  the  romantic  school  of 
literature,  and  who  drew  his  incpirations  from 
their  writings,  that  critics  began  to  speak  of 
n  'romantic  soIkmI  of  nraaOr*  fieetboTen  liad 
by  this  time  been  aoospted  as  classiml,  but  in 
addition  to  Weber  himself,  Schubert,  and  aftsrw 
wanls  Mendelssohn,  Scliumann,  and  Ch<>i)in  were 
all  held  to  be  representatives  of  the  romantio 
school.  Widely  m  the  compesers  of  this  B«ir 
school  differe"!  in  other  respect-*,  they  were  alike 
in  their  susceptibility  to  the  tone  of  thought  and 
feelins;  which  so  deeply  coloured  the  roittMltio 
literatvire  of  their  time.  None  of  them  were 
strangers  to  that  weariness,  approaching  to  dis> 
guf^  «f  tlM«etaalinnldMEoinidth«n,aadtlMMt 
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yeaminfli  to  MCftpe  from  it,  which  pomecl  ao 
many  of  the  fiiMt  ndnda  of  the  genemtiMit  to 

which  they  bclon;,'c-<l.  To  men  thus  predispo'ied, 
it  was  ft  relief  and  delight  to  live  in  an  ideal 
worid  M  lemote  as  poesible  from  the  real  one. 
Some  took  refngo  in  me  iiicval  lei,v_nils, where  no 
border  dividtjtl  the  natural  from  the  supernatural, 
whMTOthe  transition  from  the  one  to  the  other 
was  as  delioato  aod  yet  m  reftl  that  in  the 
passage  quoted  from  Beethovon**  OrertiiN^ 
anri  where  notliin  ,'  could  be  incongruous  or  im- 
probable; some  iu  tiie  charms  and  solitudes  of 
nature ;  and  others  in  the  contemplation  of  peace 
and  beatitude  beyond  the  grave.  But  in  all 
there  was  the  same  impatience  of  the  material 
and  mundane  oondltions  of  their  existence, 
ihe  Mmo  kmgini^  to  dwell  in  the  midst  of 
•oenes  and  images  which  mortals  could  but 
dimly  sc''  through  the  glass  of  reli;^IoU8  or 
poetic  imagination.  As  might  have  been 
oxpeoted  or  worke  produeed  imdar  raeli  influ- 
ences, indistinctness  of  otitHnc  was  a  common 
attribute  uf  compositions  of  the  rotnantic  school. 
The  hard,  clear  lines  of  reality  were  seldom  met 
with  in  them,  and  the  cold  analysis  of  pure 
reason  was  perpetually  eluded.  It  was  equally 
natural  that  the  cT(.;k;ions  of  minds  withdrawn 
from  ooutaot  with  the  actual  world  and  wmpt  in 
Ae  fM»  of  their  own  fiuMaes,  dionld  Tividly 
reflect  the  moods  and  phases  of  feeling  out  of 
which  they  sprang — that  they  should  be,  in 
■hort,  intensely  subjective.  Nor  was  it  sur- 
prising that  when  iiniiatience  of  reidity.  indis* 
tinctness  of  outline,  and  exoesslTe  subjectivity 
co-existed,  the  pleasures  of  imagina' ion  sometimes 
look  ft  morfaid  hue.  Such  ooiuliti«ui  of  odgin 
we  bftve  been  deeeribhisr  eottid  not  lUl  to 
affect  the  forms  of  compor^ition.  It  was  not  that 
the  romanticists  deliberately  rejected  or  even 
mderval  ued  classic  models,  but  thftt,  borne  onward 
by  the  itiipulso  to  give  free  expression  to  their 
own  individuality,  they  did  not  suffer  themselves 
to  be  bound  by  forms,  however  excellent,  which 
they  felt  to  be  inftdeqoftte  for  their  porpoee. 
Bad  the  leadoe  of  tberanantio  aehool  been  men 

of  less  [];eiiiu>,  this  tendency  might  h.-\ve  degene- 
rated into  disregard  of  form ;  but  happily  in 
them  liber^  did  not  beget  license,  and  the  ftrt 
of  music  was  enriched  hy  the  addition  of  new 
forms.  '  The  extreme^'  says  Goethe,  speaking 
<^  the  romantic  school  of  literature,  '  will  disap- 
pear, and  At  Jeawth  the  grent  advftntege  will 
nmiJn  titot  ft  wider  uid  non  vatfed  sabject- 
matter,  together  with  a  freer  form,  will  be 
ftttain^.*  Goethe's  nntlcipaliona  were  equally 
i^Uoahle  to  mnde. 

Among  mastern  of  the  romantic  school,  Weber 
stands  second  to  none.  In  youth  he  surrendiared 
himself  to  the  fascination  of  literary  romanticism, 
and  this  early  bias  of  his  mind  was  ocHifirmed  in 
later  years  by  constant  intercourse  at  Dresden 
with  Hoitei,  Tieck,  E.  T.  A.  Hofrnmnn,  antl  other 
men  of  the  same  cast  of  thought.  Uow  ex- 
dndvely  the  aabjeeta  of  Websra  eperaa  were 
selected  from  romantic  literatiire,  and  how  the 
'Komantic  Opera,'  of  which  Uermany  has  so 
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much  laaaon  to  be  proud,  owed  to  liim  it» 
origin  and  htgheit  development,  although  the 

name-)  of  S[  >hr,'  Marschner,  Lindpaintner, 
and  others  are  justly  associated  with  it,  are 
points  on  which  we  need  not  linger,  aa  they  are 
fully  discussed  in  the  artic?  en  Oi-KBA.  Neither 
18  it  necessary  to  repeat  wliat  haa  been  said  in 
the  article  on  OftOM£Sf  HAtioir  of  the  romantio 
efiiseta  wliioh  Weber  ooold  prodaoe  in  his  instru- 
mentation. Never,  even  in  the  lost  of  his 
pianoforte  works,  did  lie  cease  to  be  n:>mantic. 

Thoush  Weber  holds  the  first  place  in  the 
opera  of  the  romantio  adiool,  he  waa  eoMelled  in 
other  branches  of  composition  by  his  contem- 
porary, Frazxs  Schubert.  Pure  and  da&sic  as 
was  the  foran  of  Sehuhett**  symphonies  and 
sonatas,  the  vtry  essence  of  romanticism  is  dis- 
closed in  them  by  sudden  transitions  from  one  key 
t>  :inother  (as  in  the  first  movement  of  the  A 
minor  Sonata»  op.  143),  and  by  the  iwezpeoted 
nodidattotta  fai  Ida  exqnUte  harmony.  That 
wealth  of  melody,  in  which  he  U  perhaps  with- 
out a  rival,  was  the  giA  uf  rumanticism.  It 
gave  him  abo  a  cerkiin  indefiniteneaa  aad,aa{t 
were,  indivisibility  of  ideas,  which  some  critics 
have  judged  to  be  a  Sailing,  but  which  were  in 
fact  the  secret  of  his  strength,  because  they  en- 
abled him  to  rqieat  and  develnMi^  to  change  and 
then  again  reaome  hb  beantinil  moHft  hi  loo^ 
and  rich  pro^Tes^ion,  without  pause  and  without 
satiety.  None  have  known,  oh  ho  knew,  how  to 
eUoit  almost  human  eound.-<  from  a  single  fnalni- 
ment — as  for  instance,  in  the  well-known  passage 
for  the  horn  in  the  second  movement  of  tlie  C 
major  Symphony,  of  which  Schumann  said  that 
'  it  serma  to  have  come  to  us  from  another  world.* 
Many  glorious  passages  might  be  pointed  oat  hi 
this  Symphony,  tlie  romanticism  of  win'  h  it 
would  be  difficult  to  surpass;  for  instance,  the 
second  subject  in  the  fiiat  movement,  the 
begiiming  of  the  working  out  in  thv  Finale, 
etc.  etc.  And  the  complete  success  wiuii  which 
he  product  !  entirely  novel  effects  from  the 
whole  orohestia  ia  the  more  aatfloiahing  whan  we 
remember  that  fern  of  hJa  orduatinl  works  were 
ever  performed  in  his  lifetime.  In  'Song'  Schu- 
bert stands  alone,  while  Sohnmann  and  iiobert 
IVanx  eome  neamt  to  him.  Even  from  boyhood 
he  had  steeped  his  soul  in  romantic  poetry  ;  and 
BO  expressive  wa»  the  music  of  his  bungs  that 
they  required  no  words  to  reveal  their  deeply 
romantic  character.  Few  were  the  tiM>ag^  or 
feelings  which  Schubert's  |^eniui  waa  onable  to 
express  in  music.  'He  was  (to  quote  Skdiumann 
anin) '  the  deadly  enemy  of  all  Philiitinism,  and 
after  BeitiioT«B  the  greateat  maater  who  made 
mnsio  hia  voeatlon  ia  the  adilaat  aeoaa  of  the 

word,' 

Schnmiim's  own  enmity  to  Philistinian  waa 
not  less  deadly  than  that  of  Schubert,  and  ro- 
manticism was  its  root  in  both  men.  So  strongly 
did  Schumann  resent  the  popularity  of  Hera, 
Htlnten,  mud  other  Philistines^  whose  works  were 
hi  vogne  abont  the  year  tSjOk  that  ha  ibondad 

>  )«p<>)ir'>  cla'm  to  priorltr  of  > rtf«|l|B  sC  ttS  laWBaaS  SpM  M 
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tlie  'DaridBbnnd'  to  expose  the  hotlowness  of 
their prettnaions.  And  equally  disswitisfied  with 
the  shallow  and  contracted  views  of  the  musical 
criika  of  tlui*  day,  he  itartad  his  '  Neoe  Zeit- 
•chrift  fiir  Masik '  to  vindicate  the  claims  of 
music  to  freedom  from  every  limitation,  except 
the  laws  of  MMimaiid  of  bemlgr.  Even  in  child- 
hood Schumann  was  all  Moder  of  ro- 
mantic literature,  and  the  wntings  of  Hoffbuinn 
and  Jean  Paul  never  lost  their  charm  for  him. 
He  told  a  oorreapondent  that  if  she  would  rightly 
mdmtand  Uo  'Papttloiu,*  op.  a,  riM  imwt  read 
Ami  last  chapter  of  Jean  Paul's  '  Flogeljahro ' ; 
and  from  Holfmann  he  borrowed  the  title  of 
'Kvaisleriana.'  It  was  not  however  the  imagin- 
ary sufferings  of  Dr.  Kreis&ler,  but  the  real  deep 
•orrows  of  Schumann's  own  soul  which  expreaiea 
themselves  in  these  noble  fantasias.  Though 
porfiBOt  in  form,  they  are  thoroughly  romantic  in 
dumght  and  ainrit.  Not  I««  xomaiitie  weire  the 
names  he  gave  to  his  pianoforte  pieces.  These 
names,  he  said,  were  scarcely  necessary — '  for  is 
not  music  self-sufficing?  does  it  not  speak  for 
itself? ' — but  he  admitted  that  they  were  faithful 
indexes)  to  the  character  of  the  pieces.  The 
clearest  tokens  of  the  same  •00X00  of  inspiration 
IBM  be  found  in  hit  Fantano^  op.  17,  whim  bean 
w  ill  motto  a  Tene  fifom  Sdilegd.  In  the  last 
part  a  deeply  moving  effect  is  jirnduced  by 
the  abruDt  change  of  key  in  the  arp^jgios  from 
the  choral  of  G  to  A  and  than  to  F.  Butchangee 
of  key  were  not  hi.t  only  resource  for  the  produc- 
tion of  romantic  effects.  Excepting  Beethoven, 
none  have  illustrated  the  power  of  rhythm  so 
wall  aa  Schtunann.  He  often  imparts  »  strange 
aiad  entfrsly  novel  rignificance  to  oomnonplace 
or  familiar  phraeen  by  syncopated  notes,  by 
putting  the  emphasis  on  the  weaJc  part  uf  the  bar, 
or  by  aocents  so  marked  as  to  give  the  impres- 
sion of  a  simultaneous  combination  of  triple  and 
common  time.  These  strong  and  eccentric 
rhythms  appear  In  all  his  workd ;  and  the  frequent 
directions  Mareato  attai  or  Molto  marcato  show 
what  stress  he  laid  upon  emphasis.  The  influence 
of  Jean  Paul  may  bo  traced  also  in  Schumann's 
aometiinea  grave  and  sometimes  playful  humour. 
Ibay  of  mi  pianoforte  pfeoei  are  nairkad  wit 
Humor  or  mit  vielem  Ilnmnr.  And  in  this  re- 
spect he  is  inferior  only  to  Beethoven,  of  whose 
'romantic  humour*  he  so  often  apenks  in  his 
'Gesammelte  Schriften.'  The  romantic  bias  of 
Schumann's  mind  was  not  less  evident  in  his 
treatment  of  Orit'nt.il  sul  jt  ctH.  The  colouring 
of  his  'Paradise  and  the  Peri.'  and  of  his 
*Qr{oBtd  Piettms'  (Bilder  ana  Osten),  is  vividly 
local.  And  of  his  song«  we  may  cite  the 
'  Waldetiigespriich '  (Op.  39,  No.  3)  as  an  example 
of  tbe  purest  essence  df  romance.  Full  as  the 
poem  is  in  itself  of  romantic  feeling  and  ex- 
piession,  the  music  interprets  the  words,  rather 
than  the  words  interpret  the  music. 

The  romantic  spirit  found  *  losa  oongenial 
abode  in  tiie  happy,  equable  disposHlon,  and 
carefully  dif^ciplined  imagination  of  Mendels- 
sohn :  but  his  genius  was  too  sensitive  and  deli' 
Otto  to  nmia  oeil^eted  bgr  '  ' 


of  his  age.*    Take,  for  example,  the  first  fenr 

chorda  in  the  overture  to  '  A  Midsummer  Night's 
Dream.'  And  could  it  indeed  bo  possible  to 
illustrate  Shakespeare's  romaatio  play  In  mosie 
with  fuller  success  than  Mendel.-^sohn  has  done  t 
The  overtures  'The  Hebrides,'  'The  Lovely 
Melusine,'and  *  Calm  Sea  and  Prosperous  Voyage,' 
are  likewise  full  of  the  bii^teit  qnalities  of 
romanticism. 

Not  unlike  Mendelssohn  was  William  Stemdale 
Bennett;  and  the  points  of  resemblance  between 
them  were  stiiefc  regard  to  form,  deamem  of 
poetic  thought,  and  cultivated  refinement  of  taste. 
Romantic  too  Beimett  certainly  was ;  as  may  at 
once  be  seen  in  his  overtures,  'The  Naiads'  and 
'The  Wood  Nymphs.'  So  tranquil,  clear  and 
perfect  in  detail  are  moot  of  Bennett's  com- 
positions, so  delicate  was  the  touch  which 
tashioned  them,  that  they  have  been  likeoed  to 
the  laadaeapee  of  Glaode  Lomdne:  and  la 
illustration  of  what  is  meant,  wo  may  mention 
his  •  Three  Musical  Sketches,'  op.  10  ('  The  Lake, 
thelinistreBm  and  the  Fountain').  Yet  there 
were  rare  moments  when  Bennett's  habitual 
reserve  relaxed,  and  the  veil  was  lifted  from  his 
inner  nature.  To  the  inspiration  of  such  moments 
we  may  asoibe  parta  of  his  G  minor  Symphony, 
and  above  all  bis  beantiftil  *Fera^  and  the 
Peri'  overture.  Ilia  *  Partsina*  overture  betrays 
the  latent  tire  which  burned  beneath  a  wontedly 
calm  surface,  and  many  romantio  passsgee 
might  be  pointed  out  in  it.  One  such  is  to  Ije 
found  at  the  beginning  of  the  working  out,  where 
the  theme,  which  before  was  la  F|  niiMV  and 
tbe  very  aool  of  melancholy— 


I 


is  now  given  in  A  major,  the  CS  of  the  cadence 
seeming  for  the  moment  to  farij^tfla  it  aa  with 
the  inspiratioai  of  hope— 


Notice  of  the  modem  German  oomposaia  <» 
whom  the  atamp  of  Sehnmaim  is  ao  nnmistake- 

able,  would  1<  ad  iis  too  far.  Wagner  we  pass  by, 
because  he  can  hardly  be  counted  among  the 
followara  of  tibe  romantio  school,  and  we  conhl 

not,  within  the  limits  of  this  article,  show  the 
pointswherein  hediffersfrom  former  romanticists; 

I  la  deKrtUnt  to  Bclciurdt'i  dkuchtor  tbe  *uc«eM  o(  ber  bthai^ 
•MofstMMMc'  St  tiM  BMm  rttlM,  MssWiioliw  sNsi  '■•  Ow 
noi*  Vm4  mUM  <•  *Umt  9mM  ths  mUs  ks 

xasvii.isB 
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but  mention  b  ma<le  under  Obchestbation 
of  some  of  the  beautiful  and  truly  romantic 
effects  which  he  knows  how  to  produce  in  his 
instrumentation.  [See  also  Opeba  and  Wagkbr.] 
We  may  however  de.'»ignate  one  of  the  greatest 
living  oompoaen  m  one  of  the  greatest  living 
ronumtiehlt;  and  It  It  no  dioparageraent  to  the 
individuality  of  Jolmnne^  BrnlimH  to  say  that  he 
is  in  many  respects  the  diticiplo  uf  Schubert  and 
Schumann.  The  raittialici.sni  of  such  productions 
as  the  beautiful  romanofls  from  Tieck's ' Magelone' 
(op.  33)  or  the  cantata  'Rinaldo*  (op.  50)  is  of 
course  vittiblo  at  a  (;lance,  but  Brahms's  roman- 
ttoism  generally  lies  too  deep  to  beUinooTered  with- 
out attantiTO  Hid  sympathetie  itodj.  Ai »  rale^ 
he  is  mure  ooncemcKl  to  sa*.i^-fy  the  judgment  than 
kindle  the  imagination,  mure  anxious  to  move  the 
heart  than  pleaNO  the  «nr.  Close  observation  will 
often  find  an  adequate  reason  and  justification  for 
seeming  harnhnefisea  in  Brahnis's  works,  and  re- 
flective familiarity  with  them  will,  in  the  tame 
way,  surely  discover  the  genuine  ronumtic  spirit  in 
pMMgw  where  Ite  prasenoe  wonld  wholly  escape 
the  unpractised  eye  and  ear. 

Chopin  holds  a  solitary  position  in  romnntic 
art.  No  school  can  claim  him  wholly  for  its 
own,  and  the  Ijest  poetic  gifts  of  the  French, 
(jerman,  and  Sclavonic  natiunaliiies  were  united 
in  him.  Chopin,  oays  Liszt,  refused  to  be  bound 
deference  to  rules  which  fettered  the  play  of 
his  imaginatloa,  rimply  beeanae  they  had  been 
accepted  as  classical.  But  the  classic  training 
and  solid  studies  of  his  youth,  combined  with  his 
exquisite  taste  uid  innate  refinement,  preserved 
him  from  abuse  of  tiie  liberty  which  he  was 
determined  to  enjoy.  The  menUiI  atmosphere  of 
his  life  in  Paris  may  be  felt  in  his  works.  In 
hatred  of  whatever  was  oommonplace  and 
odBnary,  he  was  one  with  tiie  French  romaatio 
■dwol ;  but  unlike  them  he  would  allow  nothing, 
whose  only  merit  was  originality,  to  stand  in  his 
oumpodtions.  Beauty  there  must  always  be  to 
satisfy  him  ;  and  h«  would  have  recoiled  from 
the  crudities  and  barbarisms  which  distigure  some 
works  of  the  French  romantld  pariod.  So  uni- 
formly nmaatic  waa  Chopin  in  avogr  itage  of 
hii  eareer,  that  it  would  be  tmpoiribb  to  iUaitrata 
this  quali^of  his  muuic  by  extracts. 

The  Fr«ich  romantic  school  of  literature  was 
of  later  date  than  the  German,  and  waa  ooii> 
siderably  affected  by  it.  The  general  features 
of  the  two  schuoLa  were  very  similar,  but  the 
Fitfoh  authors  wrote  even  more  than  the  Ger- 
man in  the  mediseval  and  mystic  vein,  and  were 
more  prone  to  unhealthy  exaggeration.  In  France, 
moreover,  the  antagonism  between  the  romantic 
and  elaMical  schools  was  carried  to  a  pitch  which 
had  no  paraUfll  in  Gannaay.  TIm  eomplatanaw 
and  universality  of  the  empire  which  classic  ex- 
ample and  tradition  had  gained  over  the  educated 
publio  of  France,  intensified  the  revolt  against 
them,  when  at  last  it  arrived.  The  revolt  was 
as  widespread  as  it  was  uncompromising  :  there 
was  not  a  field  of  art  or  literature  in  which  the 
reb«d  flag  of  the  new  school  was  not  unfurled, 
and  a  xavolationary  temper,  ioflamad  perhaps  by 


the  political  storms  of  that  time,  was  manifest  in 
all  that  they  did.  In  the  faltte  simplicity  and 
sickly  sentimentility,  in  the  stilted  diction  and 
threadbare  forms  of  expression  affected  by  the 
reijTning  school,  the  insurgt  nt  authors  had  indeed 
much  to  proviike  them.  But  in  the  vchemenca 
of  thsir  reaedoB  againit  soeh  finlts  they  were 
apt  to  fall  into  an  opposite  extreme;  an  1  thus, 
finish  of  form,  clearness  of  outline,  and  coherent 
sequence  of  thoa|^t  an  too  ollot  abswt  ftuos 
their  works. 

With  re8|>ect  to  music.  Berlioz  is  the  typical 
name  of  the  renaissance  of  1S30;  but  Liszt,  on 
whom  the  French  school  eieroised  so  strong  an 
infliMBee^  may  be  awaocfateil  with  Urn.  80  ihr 
were  these  comiiOKcrs  and  their  cotmtlesa  fol- 
lowers bornp  by  the  revolutionary  impulHe,  Uiat 
they  did  not  shrink  at  timen  from  a  total  rejection 
of  the  old  traditional  forms  in  their  instrumental 
music  ;  but  it  cannot  be  said  that  very  valuable 
re^iulU  were  obtained  by  their  hardihood.  Tbay 
chose  indeed  romantic  subjects  for  musical  repro> 
sentation,  as  Weber  and  Sebumaan  had  dona^  Init 
there  the  resemblance  ceased  They  aimed  not, 
OS  the  earlier  masters  did,  to  reproduce  the  feel- 
ings stirpid  in  tliem  by  external  objects,  but 
ratfier  to  present  the  o!  jt  o'.<  themselves  to  the 
minds  of  an  audience  ;  and  an  undoubted  loss 
of  romantic  effect  was  the  consequence  of  their 
innovation.  But  while  we  cannot  ao^uil  the 
younger  ronaatidsti  of  the  charge  of  an  ezoea* 
hive  reali>m,  which  too  readily  sacrificed  artistic 
beauty  to  originality  and  vivid  representation, 
nor  deny  the  freqaant  obMurity  and  incohoNiioo 
of  their  compositions,  we  are  unable  to  acquiesce 
in  the  imputation  so  often  fastened  upon  them 
that  their  romanticism  was  merely  the  veil  of 
ignorance,  and  that  they  violated  rales  baoaaaa 
they  knew  no  bettor.  As  a  natter  of  h/et,  oven 
those  among  them  who  pu.-hevl  extravagance  to 
the  iarthe&t  point  were  thorough  tuasten  of  the 
atrieteat  mlw  and  Mverait  ferma  of  morioal  ooiii> 
position. 

To  sum  up,  in  conclusion,  our  obligations  to 
the  romantic  school,  we  must  acknowled;;e  that 
th«gf  aavad  mtioio  finua  the  danger  with  which  it 
WM  at  ono  time  threatened  of  being  treated  «■ 
an  exact  but  dry  and  culJ  siience  ;  that  they 

£ve  it  a  freer  and  more  elastic  form  i  that  they 
voloped  tlw  eapabtlitiea  and  tadiidqna  of 
various  ftistruments ;  that  being  themselves 
always  filled  with  a  deep  reverence  for  their  own 
art  they  rescued  from  unmoritod  iMglect  some  of 
the  finest  works  of  earlier  composers ;  and  that  hj 
their  own  genius  and  labour  they  have  added 
many  a  noUo  maatoipieco  tO  too  treasures  of 
music'  [AJI.W.J 

I  Tor  the  rorrfoinf  ulleleth*  following  work*  fitre  bc«n  eon»ti1t«d: 
— Sctmmiiiu.  (■e^tniinclU  Schrllt«ti ' ,  I.imi.  t  li  l  ii.  ',  lluitlniky. 
'  Ula  Ubr«  >i«r  luitnalm  AMtl>«llk' :  KCUier. '  ropuUie  Vortrifv' ; 
La  MkrtL. '  Mutlkalltcb*  Btudlcn-kapfc ' ;  WMlaletnkI,  'Sehumano'; 
Weber,  Mu  r..  'CM.  WebcT ' :  Uulhnann.  -  Kraitterlsnft ' :  t. gutter. 
'UbUilredu  RomAolUms-:  N.  ZeltKhrtft  L  Hu«ik.  t«9«-li«> :  Klchl, 
*  ChuftkurkOpb '  i  Brockhiui  'CoiiireramtloMlMleon'i  Kckernuno. 
'G«tprScb«  mil  Ooeihe' ;  MefidFl.  '  L«ilcon' :  nrendat. 'tinehlchts 
derMuilk'i  M&ri. 'Mutik  .Neuniobnten  JahrhuiidcrU' :  KMIIlii, 
■  (.••chletaU  dir  Muslk ' ;  WdUmftno. '  UMcblchU  dM  tIftvlanpWi '  t 
S«iMai«i%'T«aastaMBWs«Mr'fUiMBaMil)ar  ~ 
huMt. 
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KOMLEEO.  Oneof  iliowiniisiaafiMniliMof 
iriioiB,  from  the  Baehs  downwartb.  wo  manj  are 

'  :  luntered  in  Gennany.  The  founders  were 
Anton  and  HuMRicR.  a  pair  of  uuiefiarable 
brothers,  whodrMMil  alike,  and  lived  together  in 
Bonn.  Tiny  were  still  alive  in  1793.  Aivi'h  r 
Anton,  a  bimsoon-i'layer,  bora  in  VVestpimiia  lu 
1745.  livt-d  at  Dinklage  (Duchy  of  Oldenburg), 

SfcTO  coneertit  at  Hamburg,  Md  di«d  in  iSia, 
wing  lung  enough  to  play  m  vmanto  for  two 
V  riss  H  Tis  with  his  y<itingt«tK>n  Akton,  born  1777. 
Uifl  eliie&t  B'iQ,  iiEHNUABO,  bom  Nov.  1 1, 1 767,  at 
IMnklage,  i4i  justly  regarded  as  head  of  the  school 
of  German  violoncellista.  When  otiIv  fourteen  he 
attracted  conaideralile  attention  iu  i'Mi  ia  during 
•  visit  there  with  hh  father;  from  1790  to  1793 
b«  was  ia  tb«  band  of  the  £lectar  of  Cologne  at 
Bonn,  at  tlie  nmo  time  with  Ferdhssnd  Ries. 
Reicha  and  tl  0  two  BeethoTen^.  D  uring  the 
FzWBch  invasion  he  occupied  hunaelf  in  a  profes* 
rioaol  tour  in  Italy.  Spain,  ond  Portugal,  uid  was 
well  received,  t-ap-e  ally  in  Madrid,  where  Ferdi- 
nand Vli.  accouipanied  lum  on  the  violin.  Hia 
cousin  Andreas  went  with  him.andoatlMlmfelini 
through  Vienna  late  in  1 796,  they  gave  a  con- 
eert  at  which  Beethoven  played  (Thayer,  ii.  16). 
After  hia  rt  tnrn  T.l  1  uljitil  married  Calhtrino 
Bamcke  at  Hamburg.  Ifrom  1801  to  1803  he 
WH  •  ptofawor  in  tiM  Fkrie  CeuNiTatoin!,  and 
we  next  find  him  in  the  King's  band  at  Berlin. 
Spobr  (Autob.  i.  78}  met  him  there  nt  the  end 
of  1804,  and  played  quartets  with  him.  Perhaps 
the  mo«t  remarkable  fact  he  mentions  is  that 
after  one  of  Beethoven's  early  quartets  (op.  18) 
Romberg  asked  how  Spohr  could  play  *  such 
^Mord  Btuflf'  {barocka  Zvtg).  It  is  of  a  piece 
with  tbo  w«ll<known  aneodoto  of  Ui  tenrigg  tho 
copy  of  the  first  Rasoumowsky  qitittat  flDom  tliA 
stand  and  trampling  on  it. 

The  approach  of  Uie  French  forces  in  1 806  agrvin 
drove  Romberg  on  the  world,  and  in  1S07  he  was 
travelling  in  South  Russia,  but  returned  to  Berlin, 
and  was  Court  Gapellmeister  till  1817,  when  he 
retired  into  private  life  at  Hninbitig.  In  1822 
ho  went  to  Vienna,  in  1895  to  St.  Petersburg 
and  M>Micow. and  in  iS^y  1,,  'London,  and  Pativ, 
where  his  Method  tor  tbooello  (Berlin,  Trautwein, 
1840)  was  adopted  by  the  CSoaewfatoim.  Hodled 
At  Hnmburg,  August  r3,  i84r. 

i  he  great  iiuporUuice  of  B.  Romberg  both  as 
composer  and  executant  arises  from  the  fact  that 
be  materiaU/  oztended  tho  oapabilitiea  of  the 
irieionedlo.  BIi  eelebrated  eoneertoi  may  be 
said  to  contain  implicitly  a  complete  theory 
of  cello  playing,  and  there  are  few  passages 
lutown  to  modem  players  the  type  of  iriuoh  may 
not  be  found  there.  Probably  no  better  know- 
ledge of  the  fingerboard  could  be  gained  than 
hj  atudyiug  these  concertos.  Althoqg^  they  are 
aow  seidom  played  in  public,  being  somewhat 
too  old'fashioned  to  hit  the  taste  of  modem 
artist*  ami  audiences,  they  aro  yet  of  conH'il'  r  il jl i: 
mmt  as  compositions,  and  contain  pasugea  of  | 

'  Re  &ctn  not  t«»m  to  ti«»<)  ptired  tn  tnndon  :  tmt  s  tllfM  trice  of 
IkU  pre;-  I       s  1- r^nv*  Uli<ovcr»bl«  In       oT«rture  of  lili  uepbew*!, 

wbtcb  clxiM      I'liiilwrmoalc  prmtmnuM  of  JIium  17,  U3S.  ' 


I  distiiust  grace  and  oharm.  There  la  jnobaUy  no 
[  tneana  Bow  of  leaning  at  Ant  hand  what  Ron^ 
berg's  OH-n  playing  was  like.  But  it  tnny  ho 
gathered  from  the  character  of  his  oompoeitiouSf 
that  hie  tone  waa  not  ao  full  and  powarfiil  aa 
that  of  artists  who  confined  tlieiuselves  more  to 
tho  lower  register  of  the  instrument,  and  to  paa- 
B-iges  of  leas  complication.  As  an  indication  that 
thia  view  agreea  with  that  which  prevuled  daring 
hie  lifetime,  wo  find  him  for  tnataaoe  spoken 
aa  riill  1W  3  by  a  correspondent  of  tho  Allgemeine 
MuBikalischo  Zeitang  for  1817,  who  ha^  heard 
him  play  at  AmBtevdam>— 'The  visit  of  B.  R<3m- 
berg  had  long  been  engerly  looked  for.  The 
immense  reputation  which  preceded  him,  caubed 
his  first  concert  to  be  crowded  to  excess.  He 
played  a  oonoerto  (die  B«iM  anf  den  fiaruhaida- 
berg)  and  a  eapriedo  em  Swedish  national  aim. 
In  regard  to  tlio  perfection  and  t&ate  of  his  j  tr- 
formance,  to  the  complete  ease  and  lightness  of 
his  playing,  ow  gvoM  oipeetatlciBa  were  iar  ox- 
ceeded — but  not  so  in  respect  of  tone — this,  espe- 
cially in  difficult  passngee,  we  found  much  weaker 
than  the  powerful  tone  of  our  own  Rauppe,  and 
indeed  scarcely  to  oompaio  with  it.*  At  a  aaoooid 
concert  Romberg  pUyed  hia  wdl-lmown  MiHtaxjr 
Concerto,  and  tho  name  view  was  reitcnit(  <!. 

Bemhard  Romberg  composed  cello  solos  of  vari- 
ous kinds;  etringqusftets;  PF.  quartets;  afcuiMral 
symphony  for  Queen  L<"i",'s<'  of  Pr(i=;?<'n;  n  concerto 
for  a  cellos  (Bn-itkopf  &  Harlel),  his  last  work; 
and  operas — 'Die  wiedergefundene  Statue,' words 
byGozzi  vonSchwick(i7oo),aad  'DerSdhlffbiraeh' 
(1791,  Bonn),  'Don  Hondooe^*  with  Ua  eouria 
Andreas  (Paris),  'Alma.'  'Ulysses  und  Circe' 
(Julj  27,  1807),  and  '  Rittertreoe^'  3  acts  (Jan. 
31, 1817.  BerUn).  His  son  Kabxi,  alao  a  oellist, 
bom  at  St.  Petersburg  Jan.  17,  181 1,  played  in 
the  court-b^md  there  from  18 to  1842,  and 
afterwards  lived  at  Vienna. 

Anton  Romberg  the  younger  had  a  brother 
GKBHAao  Heineiou,  bom  1748,  a  daring 
player,  and  Musikdirector  at  Mlinstor,  who 
lived  with  him  for  some  time  at  Bonn,  and 
bad  aemal  ehUdna,  «f  whom  tho  moot  eelo* 
biated  wa'^  Ajtoheas,  a  violinist,  born  April  27, 
1767,  at  Yechte,  near  MUuster.  When  only 
seven  he  plnyed  in  public  with  his  cousin  Bera> 
hard,  with  whom  he  lemained  throughout  lifi» 
on  terms  of  the  closest  friendship.  At  eerenteen 
he  excited  great  enihusiasra  in  Paris,  and  was 
engaged  for  the  Conoorta  Spiritaels  (1784).  In 
1790  he  joined  hia  oomna  at  Bonn,  played  tho 
violin  in  the  Elector's  band,  and  accompanied  him 
to  Italy  in  1793.  In  Rome  they  gave  a  oonoert 
at  the  Capitol  ^Fcb.  17,  1796)  under  the  patron- 
age of  Cardinal  Rezzonico.  Andreas  then  made 
some  stay  in  Vienna,  where  Haydn  showed  great 
interest  in  his  first  quartet.  In  1 797  he  went  to 
Hambuig,  and  in  17$^  made  a  tour  alone.  In 
1800  ho  followed  B«mbard  to  Parii^  and  com- 
posed with  him  'r>i:i  Mendoce.  ou  le  Tuteur 
portugais.'  The  opera  faileil,  and  the  succe^is  of 
their  concerts  was  but  partial,  so  Andreas  left 
for  Hamburg,  wher«  he  irarrit  d,  nnil  remained 
for  tuuitia  years.    M«  next  beuuue  Courl-Capcll' 
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meister  at  Gotha,  wIk  re  Lc  died,  in  very  great 
destitution,  Nov.  lo,  1811.  Concerts  were  given 
in  various  towns  for  the  benefit  of  his  widow  and 
children.  The  university  of  Kid  gave  him  a 
dfgree  of  Doctor  of  Miis-ic.  TTo  composed  six 
gymphooiefly  quartets,  quintets,  church  music  i  » 
To  Demn,  FmIsw,  ft  IMxit,  Magnifioft^  and 
ITiillelujHli,  in  4,  5.  R  nnd  16  parts;  several 
operas — 'Das  grauu  Ungelieuer*  (I79P'  i^un), 
*Dia  Maeht  derMusik'  (1791),  'Der  Kabe,'  ope- 
retta (1793),  'Die  Groosmuth  det  Scstpio,'  and 
*  Die  Ruinen  zu  Paluzzi,' — the  two  last  not  per- 
formed. His  best-kuown  work  is  tho  music  for 
Schiller's  '  Song  of  tbd  BoU«'  which  still  keeps  its 
olftoe  in  eoBoerfe  progimmnm.  Rb  iniuie  It  solid, 
Dut  not  original,  being  too  clos<  ly  inodi  lied  on 
Mozart.  His  larger  works  are  w^U-known  in 
England.  The  Lav  of  the  Bell  was,  in  the  early 
days  of  the  Choral  Unrmonista'  Society,  to  be  often 
fuuud  in  ita  programmes,  and  is  still  occasionally 
heard.  That,  with '  The  Transient  and  the  Eter- 
nal,' *The  Uanaony  of  the  Spheres,'  'Ilw  Power 
of  Soag,*  and  a  Te  Dstun  (in  D),  are  all  pub- 
lished with  En^'Iish  words  by  Novelloa.  His 
Toy-symphony  is  now  and  then  played  as  a» 
altomatiTe  to  Haydn*!,  and  wm  nboacn  tm  per- 
formftTtco  by  an  extrnoidinary  company,  em- 
bracing lurttst  of  the  j,Tcat  artists  of  London,  May 
14. 1880.  Two  sons.  CiPBiAMO  and  Ueikbich  are 
menUoned  in  tho  AUg.  mnaikaltaoho  Zdtung. 
Andreas**  brotiier  BACraASAV,  lioni  1775,  and 
edutatt  1  f  ir  ;l  ctlKst,  died  aged  seventeen.  His 
sister  Thjkkkse,  bom  1781,  had  a  oonsiderable 
laptttatioin    »  piaiiiaL  [^^-l 

BOMEO  AND  JUUBT.  AfiilgoeloflMiaet 
by  opon  oompoMrs ; «.  g. — 

1.  Bomte  «l  JTnBatte;  3  ^ts;  wwda  by  de 
S^gur.  musio  Sklbolt.  f  efydaan,  Paiii^  Mpt. 
10,  1793. 

2.  '  Giulietta  e  Romeo.'  Opera  seria  in  3  act^ 
by  ZingHrelli.  I'r  !  joed  at  thu  Scala,  Milan, 
Carnival,  1796-  It,  w.u^  one  of  Napoleon'*  favour- 
ite operas,  when  Cie>ictDtiui  sang  in  it. 

3.  'OioUottoo  Romeo.' by  Vaoo^.  Produced 
a*  iho  Seala*  Milan,  spring  of  i8a6 ;  King's 
Theatre,  London,  April  10,  1833. 

4.  '  I  Cnpuletti  ed  i  Monteoohi,'  in  3  acts ; 
libretto  by  RomanI,  mvaao  by  Bellini.  Pndnoed 
at  Venice,  Miirch  12,  1830.  It  was  written  for 
the  two  Griais  aud  llubiuL  King's  Theatre, 
Ijondon,  July  ao,  iS.^3. 

5.  'Romeo  et  Juliette,'  in  5  acta;  words  by 
Barbier  and  Carr6,  music  by  Gounod.  Produced 
at  theThedtre Lyrique,  April  3 7,  i  S67.  In  London, 
at  Covent  Gard^  in  Italian^  Jolv  11, 1867. 

6.  In  addition  to  tiieM  it  haa  been  maae  the 
subject  of  a  work  by  Berlioz  hh  ^tli  Symphony — 
'Romtfo  et  Juliette.  Symphaaie  druuiutiquf,  Hvec 
choBurs,  solos  de  chant,  et  prologuf  cu  rccitatif 
choral,  op.  17.'  Dedicated  to  Paganini.  The  words 
are  Berlioz's  own.  versified  by  Emil  Deschamps. 
It  was  composed  in  iS3(/,  and  performed  three 
times  consMUtively  at  the  Conservatoire.  In 
England  the  IPint  Part  (4  nombert)  was  aeeuted 
under  M.  Berlioz's  direction  at  the  New  I'hil- 
hanaoaio  Concerts  of  March  34,  aud  April  2^, 


BONOONI. 

1853,  and  the  entire  work  by  the  Philharmonic 
Society  i^Cusiua)  Manlk  IC^  l88x.  [G.] 

EOMEK,  ExtMA,  fi<»prano  fm^f-r.  pupil  of  Sir 
George  Smart,  born  m  1M4,  made  iier  tirbt 
appearance  at  Caveut  Garden  Oct.  16.  1830,  as 
Qara  in  *  Tho  Duenna.'  She  met  with  a  &voar> 
able  leoeption,  and  for  aeveral  yeaia  filled  the 
position  of  jfrinia  donna  at  Covent  Gar  In ,  - 
Englioh  Op«r»  House,  and  Drury  Lane,  with 
great  credit.  In  1 85a  she  took  thft  ttUHiagiBnmit 
of  tho  Surri  V  Theatre,  with  a  company  con- 
taining Miiis  Poole  and  other  good  iiin^'crs,  and 
tirought  out  a  series  of  operas  in  English.  MSm 
Romer  wai  mnlr  heard  in  the  Gonoert*roaai, 
but  appeared  at  the  Westminster  Abbey  Festival 
in  1834.  She  waa  the  original  singor  of  the 
title-parts  in  Bamott's  '3ilountain  Sylph'  and 
*  Fair  Rosamond.*  Her  perroRnaace  of  Amina 
in  the  English  version  of  Bcllini'a  '  Sonnambula  * 
was  much  admired,  bhe  married  a  Mr.  Almond, 
and  died  at  Maisate,  April  11, 1868.  CW.H.H.] 

RONCONI,  a  family  of  dist?ngui.r!i  -1  singers. 

DoX£Klco,  a  tenor,  was  bora  July  11,  177a, 
at  Lfllldinara-di-Poleaine  in  Venetia.  He  first 
appeared  on  the  stage  iu  1797  at  La  Fenice, 
Venice,  and  obtained  great  renown  both  as  a 
singer  and  .icLor,  there  and  in  other  Italian  cities. 
Ho  sang  in  Italian  opera  at  St.  Petemhuig  and 
Monioh,  and  afterwaida  baoame  a  profeMr  of 
sin^dng  at  the  Conservatoires  in  those  cities,  and 
at  Milan,  where  he  died,  April  13,  i$39.  Of  his 
three  sons, 

Felice,  bom  in  iSii,  at  Venice,  under  tho 
direction  of  his  father  devoted  himself  to  in- 
struction in  binding,  and  became  a  professor  in 
s8a7  at  WUnbuig,  at  Frankfort,  and,  in  1844-8^ 
at  Milan.  He  was  similarly  engaL;e>  1  for  r«ome  years 
in  I>>ndon,  and  finally  at  St.  Petersburg,  where 
he  died  Sept.  10,  1875.  He  was  the  author  of  a 
Method  oi  teachtng»Dgiitg,aiMl  of  Mvaral  wmga. 
Hia  second  brother, 

GlufiGlo,  the  celebrated  baritone,  was  born  at 
Milan,  Aug.  6,  1810.  He  received  instruction  in 
singing  frgm  his  father,  and  began  Ua  diamatia 
career  in  1831,  at  I^via,  as  Artimi  fn  *Ln 
Straniera.*  He  played  in  Bome  of  the  small 
Italian  citi««,  then  at  Rome,  where  Donizetti 
wrote  for  hun  'D  Farioso,*  'Torquato  Tasso.* 
and  'Maria  di  Piohan,'  in  which  last,  an  Due  do 
Chevreuse,  he  obtained  one  of  Im  greatent 
t  ri  umphs — also  at  Turin,  Florence,  Naples,  etc.  In 
the  lm%  city  Ronooni  was  married.  Oct.  18, 1837, 
to  .Signorma  Giovannina  Oiannoni,  a  singer  who 
had  played  in  London  the  preNious  year,  in 
opera-buiiSa  at  tlte  St.  James's  Theatre.  Ue 
began  Idi  earaet  in  Englaad  at  Bmp  Majesty's, 
April  9,  184a,  as  'Enrico'  in  Luda,  au  ! 
well  received  during  the  season  in  that  character 
and  in  those  of  Filippo  (Beatrice  di  Tenda), 
Belcore  (L'Elisir),  Bssilio,  Riccardo  (Puritan! ). 
Tasso,  etc.  In  the  last  opera  hU  wife  played 
with  him,  but  neither  then,  nor  five  yeans  later 
ss  Maria  di  Rohan,  did  she  make  the  least  im- 
presdon  ott  the  Engii.^h  paUlc.  He  then  made  m 
provincial  lour  with  her,  niallicrg,  and  John 
JPany .    In  the  winter  he  phiyed  at  the '  Italiens,' 
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Paris,  with  such  noceM  that  he  was  engaged 
tbero  for  several  rabseqaost  seasons,  and  at  one 
time  was  nianuger  of  tlie  tlieatro,  and  was  also 
engaged  at  Vienna,  Festh,  Madrid  (where  he  was 
nMager),  Baroelooa  and  N  aples.  H«  rempeued 
in  England  April  13,  1847,  at  Ck)vent  Garden, 
as  Enrico,  aud  also  played  Figaro  (Barbiere), 
May  8,  De  Cheirreuse  on  tho  production  in 
England  of  'Maria  di  Rohan/  and  the  Doge 
on  thu  production  of  Verdi's  '  I  due  Foscari/ 
June  ly,  in  which  'by  bis  dignity  and  foroe  he 
aa\'cd  the  opera  . . .  from  oUer  oondenmatioo' 
^ChorK  y).  '  There  an  few  instaneef  of  %  voioa 
so  limited  in  coinpasa  (hardly  exceeding  an 
octave),   so  inferior  in  quaUtj,  so  weak,  so 

habitually        of  tune  TIm  loiT  Stature, 

the  features,  unmarked  and  commonplace  when 
silent,  prouiiaiug  uuthing  to  tm  audience,  jet 
which  could  express  a  dignity  of  bearing,  a 
ti^io  passioa  not  to  be  «dtoe«iled»  or  an  ezn* 
bentBM  ef  tho  wildest,  qoafntest,  most  wUmrfoal* 

moflt  8pont:ineous  coiii-  !v  These  things 

we  have  tieen,  and  have  forgutten  personal  iuaigni- 
ficance,  vocal  power  beyond  medioority,  every 
disqualification,  in  the  spell  of  strong,  real  sensi- 
bility '  (lb.).  There  ha vo  b^u  few  such  examples 
of  tflRibla  oourily  tragedy  as  'l^pwr  Bouooni's 
Chevreose — the  polished  demewiouT  of  Ids  earlier 
scenes  giving  a  fearful  feroe  of  oootrast  to  the 
latter  ones  .  .  .  .  '  (lb.)  He  sanj^  at  tliu  Italian 
Opera  every  season  until  1866  inclusive  ex- 
eepting  1855  in  all  the  great  comic 

opetiu>,  as  Don  Juan,  Leporello,  Masetto,  Na- 
buc<X),  I'lxunt  (S]>o}ur),  Rigoletto,  Lord  Allcash 
(Fra  Diavolo),  Dandolo  (Zampa),  Barberino 
(Stradella),  and  Crispino  (Criapino  e  la  Comare), 
etc.  In  the  last  six  parts  he  was  the  original 
interpreter  at  tho  Italian  Opt-ni,  and  in  nnuiy 
of  tasso,  such  as  Kigolotto,  the  Lord,  Figaro, 
and  the  Podesth  (LaOaaa)  ef  Rossini,  and  those 
of  Doiiizttli  he  reuiained  a  favourite.  Of  his 
classical  parts,  his  Don  Juan  alone  was  a  dij- 
^ppointment.  He  afterwards  went  to  America, 
and  remained  there  some  time,  well  received. 
He  returned  to  Europe  in  1874,  and  was  ap- 
pointed a  teacher  of  siiitpng  at  the  Conservatono 
at  Madrid,  which  post  he  still  holds.  Someyeara 
previously  he  founded  a  idiool  of  singing  at 
Granada.' 

Sebastiano,  the  other  son.  oho  a  baritone, 
bom  May  1814,  at  Venice,  received  instruction 
from  his  father  and  the  elder  Koniani.  and  made 
his  firet  «pi>earaiice  iu  iS^6,  at  Teatro  I'antcra, 
Lucca,  as  Torquato  Tasso,  in  which  part  through- 
out his  career  he  made  one  of  his  greatest  saocessen. 
He  enjoyed  oonsideiable  popularity  In  hia  own 
Cduiilr  v  ,  at  Vienna,  !uid  in  Spain,  Portugal,  and 
America,  as  an  able  artist  in  the  same  line  of 
|Mrli  aa  bit  brother — unlike  him  in  personal 
appearance,  bring  a  tall  thin  m:in,  but  like  him 
in  the  capability  of  hu  (a£G  fur  groat  variety 
of  expression.  He  appeared  in  England  in  1 860 
at  Her  Maieetgr's,  and  was  fairly  w^l  received  as 
B%al«tlo  (in  whieh  be  made  hia  dA>ttt,  May  1  ath), 

I  a«t  Cwdam,  ts  sMMdlog  10  ntia 


Masetto,  and  Griletto  (Prova  d'un  Opera  Sena). 
He  retired  from  public  life  after  a  career  of  35 
years,  aud  Its  at  tbo  ftoaant  time  tk  teacher  of 

singing  at  Milan."  [A..C.] 

I     KONDEAU.    The  French  uau.0  fur  a  Bhort 

I  poem  of  six  or  eight  lines,  containing  but 
two  rbpam,  and  so  oontrived  that  the  open* 

I  ing  and  olodng  lines  were  tdentfeal,  thai  mrm- 
ing  as  it  were  a  circle  rr  »  ^  The  name 
has  come  to  be  used  in  music  for  a  movement 

I  constructed  on  a  aonewbat  ooRcqModing  plan. 

'  [See  RoKDo  ]  [G.] 

RONDO  (Fr.  JHondtnu).    A  piece  of  music 
I  having  one  principal  subject,  to  which  a  return 
I  is  always  made  after  the  introduction  of  other 
I  matter,  so  as  to  give  a  symmetrical  or  rgunded 
fomi  to  the  whole. 

From  the  simplicity  and  obviousness  of  this 
idea  it  will  be  readily  understood  that  the  Rondo- 
form  was  the  earliest  and  most  frequent  <!•  !  iiiii 
mould  for  musical  construction .  For  a  full  tracing 
ofihii  point  see  Fmni  [i.  541.  552].  LifiMttbe 

First  Mov.  rn  n'  and  the  Ttnndo  are  the  two 
principal  types  of  Form,  modificatioaa  of  the 
Rondo  mrnag  as  the  skdeton  for  iiearly  every 
piece  or  song  now  written.  Dr.  Marx  ('  Allge- 
meine  Musiklehre ')  di^^tinjuii^hes  five  forms  of 
Rondo,  but  his  desctiption  ia  involved,  and, 
in  the  absence  of  any  acknowled^d  authority 
for  these  distineUoas^  scarcely  justillahlk 

Starting  with  a  principal  subject  of  definite 
furm  aud  length,  the  first  idea  naturally  wan  to 
preserve  thi.-*  unchanged  in  key  or  form  through 
the  piece.  Hence  a  decided  melody  of  eight  or 
aixteeu  bars  waa  chosen,  ending  with  a  full  close 
in  the  tenia  After  a  rambling  excursion  through 
several  keys  and  with  no  particular  object,  ^e 
prind{ml  subject  was  regained  and  an  agreeable 
sense  of  contrast  attained  T.  uter  on  there  grew 
out  of  the  free  section  a  second  subject  in  a  re- 
lated key,  and  »till  biter  a  third,  which  allowel 
the  second  to  be  repeated  in  ili.  tonic.  This 
variety  closely  resembles  the  tiret  movcu»ent 
form,  the  third  subject  taking  the  place  of  the 
development  of  aa^eeta,  which  ia  fare  in  a 
Rondo.  The  diieP  fflffisranee  Use  tn  the  retnm 
to  the  first  subject  inrnediately  afl»T  the  second, 
which  is  the  invariable  characteristic  of  the 
Rondo.  The  flrst  of  thne  claise  is  the  Rondo 
from  Cotiperin  to  TTaydn,  the  second  and  third 
that  of  Mosart  and  Beethoven.  The  fully  deve- 
lo|ied  Hondo- form  of  Beethoven  and  the  modn 
composers  may  iie  thua  tabtdated : — 

"•SSftoSJo.''*"*'  Msnh.  lAmOt,  Oods. 

In  the  case  of  a  Rondo  fn  a  minor  key,  the  •aoond 
subject  won  Id  naturally  be  in  the  relative  ttijor 
instead  of  in  the  dominant. 

One  example— perhaps  the  clearest  as  welt 
as  the  best  known  in  alt  music  — will  suffice  to 
make  this  plan  understood  by  the  uut«chnical 
reader.    lUdng  the  Rondo  of  Beelboven'a 

I 

I     *  W«  «r«  UiO-'b'.pJ  to  him  in.l  Mr.  J.  ('.  Qrlfllh  Uf  agth  •!  tfeS 

I  afem  lafomaUiA  nub  r«s4nl  t«  hU  luBUr. 
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'Sonata  Pathctique'  (op.  13)  WO  find  tlie  fint 

nubiect  Id  C  minor  :— 


  and  ffturth  b.ir.s 


this  ia  of  \l\  bars  in  length  and  ends  with  a  full 
close  in  the  key.  Six  ban  follow,  modulfttinff 
into  Eb,  where  we  find  tbe  teoond  rabject.  wUch 

ia  of  tinubual  |iru[iiii  ti^ms  conipar>'<l  with  the  first, 
condstiqg  m  it  doea  'jf  thrt-v  H<>i)arate  themea:— 


«te. 


etc 


After  thil  we  return  to  the  I  at  aubjeet,  which 
endit  just  a» before.  A  new  start  is  then  made  with 
a  third  aubjeot  ^or  pair  of  aubjecUi  ?)  ia  Al> : — 


this  material  is  worked  out  for  24  bars  and 
kads  to  ft  prolonged  paasnge  on  a  chord  of  tbe 
domiDant  sevenlli  on  G,  which  heightens  the 
expectation  of  the  return  of  the  1st  8ul>ject  by 
delaying  it.  On  itn  third  appoiraace  it  is  not 
played  quite  to  the  end,  but  we  are  skilfully  led 
away,  the  basM  taking  the  theme,  till,  in  the 
short  sp.ice  of  four  bars,  we  fintl  the  whole  of  the 
and  aubjeet  reappearing  in  C  major.  Then, 
M  tida  ia  somewDat  long,  tba  lit  niDjeci  oomea 
la  again  for  the  fourth  time  and  a  Coda  formed 
froni  the  and  section  of  tbe  3nd  subject  concludes 
tiw  Rondo  with  still  aaotliar  'poritivaly  last 
appearance '  of  No.  i. 

Beethoven's  llondos  will  all  be  found  to  pre«ent 
bat  alight  modifications  of  the  above  form.  Some- 
timea  a  'wvrktngoat'  or  development  of  the 
snd  aubjeet  will  take  the  plac^  of  the  3rd 
subject,  as  in  the  ^jn-^'a  in  E  (op.  9o\  but  in 
evi-ry  case  tbe  principal  subject  will  be  preaented 
la  ita  aatinty  at  leawt  three  timet.  Bat  as  this 
was  apt  to  lead  tn  monotony — especially  in  the 
case  of  a  long  subject  like  that  in  the  Sonata 
joat  quoted — Beethoven  introduced  the  plan  of 
▼a^ng  the  thome  hli^jhtly  on  each  ropetitinn,  or 
of  breaking  off  in  the  middle.  It  is  in  such 
delicate  and  artistic  modificalioBt  and  iaiprore* 
meata  aa  tbeae  that  the  troa  genlos  ihmn  {taeir, 
■ad  aot  ia  the  oomplsCa  abaadoaaMBt  old 
la  the  «aiii«it  exaaiflo  wa 


RONDO. 

the  Rondo  of  the  Sonati  in  A  (op.  3,  No.  2\  the 
form  of  the  opening  arptgnio  is  altered  on  ewesj 
recurrence,  while  the  aimiae  phiasa  oC  tha  tldid 


is  thus  varied  : — 

if     ^  ^^-'■'Hjn 


In  tbe  Rondo  of  the  SonaU  in  £b  (op.  7)  again, 
wefiad  the  maia  aubjeet  eat  short  oa  Ita  aeeond 

appearance,  while  i-n  its  final  repetition  all  sorts 
of  liljorties  are  taken  with  it;  it  ia  played  an 
octave  higher  than  its  normal  plaee,  a  free  varia> 
lion  is  Ukaile  on  it,  and  at  l:i>t  we  are  atartled  by 
its  l>ei  g  thrust  into  a  distant  key — Ei|.  This 
last  effect  has  been  Iwldly  pilfered  by  many  a 
oompoaer  aiooe— Chopin  in  the  Rondo  of  hit 
E  minor  Pianolbrte  Concerto,  lor  instaaee.  It  ia 
needless  to  iii;illi[ily  exaiti])les  :  Be^thovm  shows 
in  each  successive  wurk  how  this  apparently  stiff 
and  rigid  form  can  be  invested  with  infinite 
v:vrii  ty  and  interest;  he  always  contradicted  the 
idea  ^in  which  too  few  have  followed  him) 
that  a  Rondo  was  bound  in  datjf  to  be  an 
8-bar  subject  in  a-4  time,  of  one  unTarjin^ 
jaunty,  and  exasperatingly  jocose  character.  The 
Hondo  of  the  E?  Sonata  is  mont  touchingly 
melancholy,  so  is  that  to  the  ijonata  in  E  (op.  90)^ 
not  to  mention  many  others.  There  wHl  Mwajs 
remain  a  certain  stiffness  in  thi^  fonn.  owing  to 
the  usual  separation  of  the  sidiject  from  its  sur- 
roundings  by  a  ftlll  elose.  When  this  is  dispensed 
with,  the  piece  is  fi.ii  l  to  bo  in  Rondo-form,  but 
is  not  called  a  liondo  {e.g.  the  last  movement  of 
Beethovea'a  Soaata  op.  1,  No.  .^V 

Modem  componers,  like  Chopin,  with  whom 
construction  was  not  a  strong,'  |>oint,  often  omit 
the  central  socticn  or  third  subject,  together  with 
the  repetitioa  of  the  first  sahject  which  aooom- 
panies  it.  Mid  tiios  what  the^  call  a  Boado  fi 
mcrt-lv  a  piece  on  the  plnn  of  a  French  overture; 

I  tliat  ia  to  say.  having  produced  all  his  material 
in  the  first  half  of  the  piece,  the  oompoeer  repeats 
the  whole  unchantrcd,  save  that  such  portions  as 
were  in  the  Dominant  are,  in  the  repetition, 
given  in  the  Tonic.  Chopin's  'Rondeau  brill* 
ante'  in  Eb,  the  'Adieu  h  Yarsovie* — indeed  all 
his  Rondos — show  this  oonstroction,  or  rather, 

!  waatefoaaslnMtion. 
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RONZT,    [See  Beonis,  db.] 

ROOKE.  William  Michael,  bod  of  John 
Kourke,  a  Dublin  tradeKinan,  was  bom  in  South 
Great  George's  Street,  Dublin, Sept.  }Q,  179^.  His 
bent  for  music,  which  displa^-ed  itself  at  an  early 
age,  was  stcmly  dixcouraged  by  his  father,  who 
wiiliad  bim  to  follow  hia  own  avoa-ttion,  but 
balbrB  be  waa  dstaaa*  Im  wan,  by  his  fktli«r*t 
death,  left  free  to  Ibllow  bis  own  inclination. 
He  itu<lied,  almost  unaided,  so  assiduously,  that 
in  1813  be  took  to  music  as  a  profeswion,  learned 
counterpoint  under  Dr.Cocan,  a  Dul)lin  professor, 
and  beuime  a  teacher  of  the  viuliii  and  piano- 
forte. Among  his  pupils  on  the  former  in- 
strament  wan  Kalfe,  then  *  boj.  la  181 7 
lie  was  appointed  ehonu<nuMter  and  deputy 
leader  at  the  theatre  in  Crow  Street,  Dublin, 
and  soon  afterwards  oompoaed  a  polaoca,  'Oh 
Glory,  in  thy  brightest  hour/  whicfa  waa  wmg 
by  Bnihani,  and  met  with  great  ajiprohation.  A 
few  yean  later  he  reiiiuve^l  to  £iig'and.  In  1826 
he  WM  ktdiag  entorioe  at  Birmingham,  and  in 
IIm  aaae  jair  gmm  to  London,  and  sought  the 
•ppointment  of  eborna-maater  at  Drury  Lane,  nud 
ebtaMiolml  himself  a-M  II  t  iicher  of  singing.  About 
thia  period  he  composed  hia  oper%  'AmilM^  or 
Tlw  Lov«  Teal.*  wbleh,  nfter  b«  had  waited 
amny  years  for  an  opportunity  of  producinif  it, 
waa  brought  out  at  Covent  Garden,  Dec.  3,  1837, 
Witb  decided  aaOMM^  and  al  once  established  his 
npniatioo  as  a  oompoaar  of  marked  ability.  He 
iminediat)  ly  cotnmenced  the  composition  of  a 
second  <>i  Lr;i,  and  on  May  2,  1839  prixluced  at 
Covent  Garden  '  Henrique,  or,  The  Love  P.lgnm,' 
wbioh  altbougb  neat  ftToarably  reedved,  waa 
withdrawn  after  five  pt^rforniancea  on  acn)unt  i»f 
a  miaaiiderataoding  with  the  manager.  Ue  com- 
poMdatldido|iam«ntitled'Caglicatiio,*whichhaa  ' 
never  been  {performed.  HediwlOct.  14, 1S47,  and  , 
waa  buried  in  Brompton  Cemetery.     [W.il.ll.]  ' 

ROOT.  The  olaasificationofthe  chords  which 
Cocm  the  structural  material  of  modem  harmonic 
mnaic  is  attained  by  referring  them  to  what  are 
called  their  r(»otit ;  and  it  is  mainly  by  their  use 
that  theae  harmonio  elementaare  Iwoaght  within  1 
the  domain  of  intelligible  order. 

As  long  as  the  jnin  ly  polyphoolo  ijyttem  was 
in  lull  fui  ce,  the  chordal  combinationa  were  merely  , 
damlfied  according  to  recognized  degrees  of  con- 
aonance  and  dissonance,  without  any  clear  idea 
of  relationship :  but  an  that  syBtem  merged  by 
degrees  into  the  harmonic  system,  it  waa  found 
that  fraah  principlea  of  elaaaification  wan  in> 
ditpenaaUe ;  and  that  many  oombinatloDa  which 
at  tint  m'gbt  apju  ar  to  have  quite  a  distinct 
character  must  somehow  be  recognised  as  having 
a  eommoD  oantra.  Thia  centre  waa  feond  in  an 
ultimate  h:ins  note,  n.-\m.  ly,  the  ba-^s  note  of  the 
complete  chord  in  wliut  would  be  coUbidered  iii  . 
natural  or  fint  position  ;  aadtUa  waa  oatted  the  | 
R«ot»  and  aerved  aa  the  common  indicator  of  all 
the  various  portiona  of  the  complete  chord  which 
could  1>'  <1<  t  ached,  and  their  test  of  closest  pos- 
aible  rektionship.    Fui-ther,  these  roota  were  , 
themselrea  cUaained  according  to  their  atatua  in 
any  given  kitj;  and  by  tUa  meana  a  group  of  1 


chords  which  were  related  to  one  another  mo<t 
doaely  by  having  the  »aiiie  root,  might  be  shown 
to  be  related  severally  and  coUectivdy  to  the 
group  which  belonged  to  another  root ;  and  the 
degree  of  relationship  could  be  easily  and  clearly 
ascertained  aecoriliUj,'  to  the  known  nearne»fl  or 
remoteness  of  the  roota  in  queation.  By  thia 
maaiui  the  wliola  harmonio  bade  of  a  pieoe  of 
music  can  bo  tested ;  and  it  must  be  further 
noted  that  it  is  only  by  such  means  that  the 
structural  principles  of  that  kind  of  music  which 
has  been  called  'absolute'  because  of  its  dis- 
sociation from  words,  is  rendered  abstractedly 
intelligible. 

The  inindple  upon  which  modem  Jnitnunental 
Mnaie  baa  been  developed  la  that  a  anoeeaaion  of 

distinct  tunes  or  recognizable  sections  of  inelotly 
or  figures  can  be  aiuiociated  by  the  orderly  diatn- 
bution  of  harmoniea  and  keya  fai  aoeh  a  manner 
that  the  mind  can  realiHe  the  concatenation  as  a 
complete  and  distinct  work  of  art.  It  is  obvioua 
that  fine  melodic  material  is  a  vital  point ;  but 
it  la  not  ao  obviooa  that  where  the  dimenaiona  of 
the  work  are  aneh  tKat  a  oontinuona  flow  of 
mclfi^ly  (if  a  uniform  cli.'itact>;r  is  iniposaible,  the 
onlurly  arrangement  of  the  materiala  in  aao> 
cessions  of  key  9  and  Iwrmoaias  b  no  teai  vitaL 
The  haimonic  structure  requires  to  l>o  clearly 
ascertidnablo  in  works  of  art  which  are  felt  to 
be  masterpieces  of  form,  and  to  be  perfectly 
nnderaiood  and  felt  bv  those  who  attempt  to 
ibllnw  tneb  nodela:  hence,  in  discussing  the 
structure  of  works  of  this  kind,  the  frequent 
use  of  auch  terms  as  Tonic,  or  Dominant  or  Sub- 
dominant  harmony,  wUdi  if  only  *  abort  waj 
of  describing  harmoiqr  of  wbloh  UBM  leapeotivt 
notes  are  the  roots. 

The  aimplest  and  most  stable  of  complete  com- 
binations in  maaio  are  the  chorda  consisting  of 
a  bass  note  with  ita  third  and  perfect  fifth ;  and 
of  these  the  baas  note  is  con>idered  the  root. 
In  most  caiaa  anch  a  root  ia  held  to  be  the  fanda* 
mental  aonnd  of  the  aerteo  of  iiaiiiMiiiiea  whicdi 
an  ee.sential  chord  may  be  taken  to  rei)re8ent» 
For  instance,  the  chord  of  the  major  third  and 
perfect  fifth  on  any  not*  ia  anppoaed  to  represent 
the  ground  tone  or  generator  vrith  two  of  ita 
most  distinct  and  characteristic  lower  harmonics; 
and  whatever  be  tho  positions  of  the  individual 
notea  in  roqiect  of  one  another,  tliey  an 
atill  leftrrad  to  tUa  grooad-Vmo  aa  a  rooi. 
Tbua  the  ebflid  OBD  (•)  would  ba  takm 
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to  be  the  representative  of  the  ground>tone 
O  with  it*  aeonnd  &nd  fourth  harmonics  (6); 
•ad  emty  tnuupobitlon  ht  'inveraion'  of  the 
same  notes,  such  ae  BDG,  or  DGB  in  doee  or 
open  order  (as  in  c),  or  even  lesaer  portions 
to  which  the  implitation  of  a  context  would 
affori  tk  eLw,  would  be  referred  alike  to  this 
nme  root.  If  F  be  added  (d)  to  the  above 
chord  it  may  be  taken  to  represent  the  Bixth 
harmonic  (6),  and  rimiltir  'iuversions'  of  the 
component  portions  of  tho  chord  will  similarly 
be  referred  to  the  note  G.  If  A  be  added  further 
above  the  F  of  the  preceding  chord,  producing 
G  B  D  F  A  (as  in  e),  that  is  commonly  taken  as  a 
yet  more  complete  repreaentntion  of  the  group 
of  hannonics  genemt«d  by  the  ooinidSiiif  of  Cr, 
<  r  which  it  is  the  ei-'].'!i ;  and.  m  hefore,  all  the 
different  portions  which  could  be  intelligibly 
iMlatod,and  nil  the  transpositions  of  itlCOIlll>onent 
notes,  would  l>e  still  ft  ruble  to  the  one  root  G. 
If  Ab  had  been  taken  inatead  of  AIJ,  the  same 
general  explanation  would  iiold  good,  though 
tho  ifMcisl  qoflstioa  might  xenuun  onoa  whether 
it  WM  *  lopiowntsriTo  of  tiie  tWi  luMMnle^ 
which  is  four  octaves  from  the  fundaniental  sound, 
or  an  artiGdal  softening  of  the  clear  and  strong 
major  ninth,  At|.  Some  theorists  carry  the  same 
principles  yet  further,  and  include  the  C  above 
A,  and  even  the  £  and  Eb  above  Uiat  in  tlie 
group  which  repMMttts  the  harmonic  series  of 
G,  calling  thon  icopoetiTdjr  the  etoTonth  and 
major  and  minor  thmeonths  of  that  note. 

The  discords  contained  in  the  ab^vc  series  are 
frequently  styled  fundamental,  from  this  sup- 
poMd  representation  of  the  group  of  lunnonics 
gmorated  by  their  fundamental  or  root  note ; 
thfliy  are  characterised  among  discords  by  the 
poouliar  freedom  of  the  notes  of  which  they  are 
oon^posed,  on  botli  aidw.  It  will  be  observed 
that  they  are  all  membcn  of  the  Diatonio  serlea 
of  the  kt  y  of  C,  major  or  minor  ;  and  as  G.  their 
root  note,  is  the  Dominant  of  that  key,  they  rtj- 
preoent  the  scope  of  what  is  called  the  jDoinuiant 
harmony  of  C,  which  of  course  has  its  counter- 
part in  every  other  key.  No  other  note  than 
the  Dominant  serves  to  this  extent  as  the  root 
of  chords  of  this  class  which  are  Diatonic.  The 
Tonic,  for  instance,  can  only  supply  the  third  and 
fifth,  and  even  the  nunor  t>r.'veiit,li  is  :\  chromatic 
note.  Mevoiheless  this  chromatic  chord  and  the 
nittiha  whldi  are  bnilt  upon  it  are  eonunoaly 
used  ris  if  thr-y  bclonj-ed  to  tlio  key  of  C;  and  the 
Kaiue  remark  ajiplies  to  the  Kimilar  discords 
founded  on  the  oupertoalo  root  (a.^  D  in  tlx-  key 
of  C) ;  and  these  are  most  readily  intelligible 
through  their  close  connection  as  Dununant  bar* 
mony  to  the  Dominant  of  C. 

Tho  roots  of  the  voriou.s  combinations  which 
aM  arrhrad  at  by  modifying'  the  intervals  of  sttdi 
distinct  and  t--*t:>iiti.a!  luirmunies  as  the  above,  are 
of  course  the  same  m  thoet*  of  the  unmndiiied 
hannoniea.  Thus  the  roots  of  suspeosiaiw  are 
the  tsame  as  those  of  thr  harnionics  vipon  wliich 
they  are  said  tu  res'.>lve,  because  they  are  moi.lili- 
cations  of  that  which  follows  in  ita  complete 
state,  and  not  of  that  which  preoedes ;  and  tho 


ROOT. 

same  appUes  to  the  combinations  prodnced  hv 
adventitious  notes,  euch  aa  a[>}>oggiaturas  and 
the  like. 

Hie  oombinatkna  whioh  ariae  frani  tho  ainiiil- 
tanooos  oeeanmoo  of  ordinary  Twssmgttoles  nraat 

find  their  root  in  the  clioni  which  precedes,  as 
that  has  possession  of  the  field  till  new  harmony 
presenta  ftaeUl 

From  these  considerationa  it  will  be  obvions 
that  a  very  considerable  variety  of  apparently 
different  combinations  are  referable  to  a  single 
root.  In  fact  a  great  portion  of  music  is  built 
upon  very  few  roota ;  many  examples  of  good 
popular  music  especially  do  not  exceed  the  limita 
of  Tonic  and  Dominant  harmony  with  an  occa> 
ifaiial  maw  ao  &r  aa  the  Snlhdoiiiiikaat,  and 
next  to  no  modulation.  Even  in  works  which 
belong  to  the  domain  sometimes  di^itinj;uii«hcd  aa 
high  art  a  great  deal  is  often  done  within  vcty 
narrow  limits.  For  instance,  the  whole  of  the 
first  section  of  a  violin  and  pianoforte  sonata  of 
Mozart's  in  A  is  based  on  six  8Ucce«Hive  alterna- 
tions of  Tooio  and  Dominant  harmony,  and 
modoUitiob  to  tiM  new  key  ftr  Ao  aooond  ow 
i.q  r*^  rtr  l  merely  by  tho  Dominaiit  and  " 
harmony  of  that  Ley. 

Notwithstanding  the  imfmrtance  which  attaches 
to  a  clear  understanding  of  the  claj^sification  of 
chordji  according  to  their  root^j,  there  are  some 
combinations  upon  whose  derivation  doctors  dis- 
agreo;  and  it  must  be  oonfessod  that  the  thooi; 
of  nradc  is  yet  &r  ttam  thatoomplelo  and  tettlea 
f>ta:;(  \'.liiili  would  admit  any  hope  of  a  decisive 
verdict  iu  the  matter  at  present.  In  such  cir* 
cumstnices  Tariety  of  opinion  is  not  only  inevit- 
able but  desirable  ;  and  though  the  midtitude  of 
counsellors  i&  a  Utile  bewildering  there  are 
consolations  ;  for  it  happens  fortunately  that 
these  dififerenoeo  of  opinion  an  not  vitaL  Snoh 
chords,  for  instance,  as  augmontod  alxiSn  haTO 
so  marked  and  imme<liate  a  connection  with 
the  most  prominent  harmonies  in  tlie  key,  that 
tho  aseertainmeDt  of  their  foots  becomes  of 
soooodaiy  importance ;  and  oven  with  tho  ofaotd 


which  staudit  as  ^  ^  iu  the  key  of  C  for  instance 

(f),  it  is  not  i^o  indis)ion?al)le  to  decide 
whether  G  or  F  or  D  is  the  root,  or  whether 
indeed  it  is  ovon  a  donblo^rootod  obord,  becaosei, 

among  other  reasons,  the  very  attention  which 
has  been  called  to  it  and  the  very  character- 
istics which  have  made  it  difficult  to  dassii^ 
have  given  it  a  prominence  and  a  unique  indi- 
viduality which  relieves  it  of  tho  need  of  being 
assigned  to  any  category- ;  aod  e\  en  when  it  is 
an  important  fiikctor  in  the  harmonic  structure^ 
the  process  of  analyns  need  not  bo  rendered 
doubtful  becnuac  its  actu.-^l  j'-oB'tion  in  the  key  is 
so  thoroughly  realised.  Othur  disputed  pointa 
there  are  having  reference  to  roots,  whidi  are 
even  of  Icf^H  importance.  For  inFfance,  whether 
what  is  called  an  augmented  fifth  ia  really 
an  augmented  fifth  or  a  minor  thirteenth ;  or 
whotbor  tho  augmented  octavo  which  Monrt 
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US'  y  with  such  marked  <'iiip}iasisi  in  the  3rd  bar 
of  the  Allegro  in  the  overture  to  Don  GiovMni 
Is  i>roperiy  *  mlaar  aiiith,  m  mbm  mihilrin— 
once  happily  lh»  lOOli  WCnUL  be  the  same  in 
both  CMOS.  [C.H.H.P.J 
BOR^  CiFBTAVO  SI,  compoiflr  of  tiw  YeiwIiMi 
■dwol,  bom  at  Mechlin  in  15 16.  He  studied 
under  Willaert,'  chapel-mMter  of  St.  Marie's, 
Venice,  and  was  probably  in  early  life  a  singer 
in  that  cathedral.  In  154a  he  brought  out  his 
first  book  of  madrigals  4),  a  work  long  held  in 
&TOur,'  and  for  the  next  7  or  8  years  published 
oankannl^.*  About  1550*  lie  mftmn  to  hare 
laft  Tflttiee  fbr  fhe  oomt  of  Heraoleo  n.  Dvko 
of  Ferrara,  and  for  Hcmn  years  we  luar  nothing 
of  him.*  In  1559  he  returned  to  Venice  to  assist 
WillMrt  in  Ms  dotlflo  st  8t  Mark's,  and  on  the 
death  of  that  master,  was  appointed  his  successor, 
Oct.  18,  1563.  He  resigned  this  position  almost 
hnmndiatwy.  and  went  to  the  court  of  P»niia, 
where  in  a  few  months  he  died,  »t  the  of  49. 
He  was  burled  in  the  cnthediml  of  tfuvk  dty,  ud 
the  following  eoitnli  givw  an  mttieatio  AttA 
ofhisliie. 

Cyprlano  Bora,  Flaadro 

Artit  MoBie* 
Tiro  omnium  peritissiino, 
Cujuv  DomcMi  fama<]a« 
Nec  vetustate  obrul 
Kec  obllviono  dt  Ic  ri  i>ot«riL 
Hsrcule*  FerrarU'R*.   uooiS  JZ> 
Delmle  Venetorum, 
Pottromo 
Oetavl  TamMi  Pamua  et  Placsntia 
^  Ducit  U  Chorl  VsasfsaiQi, 
LadoTicoa  fiatsr,  ttU  el  handss 

Mosstissiail  pwatrwnt. 
Obdt  aaao  amucT.  latls  »»^*t 

The  position  to  which  Rore  attained  at  St. 
Mark's,  and  the  rank  as  a  musician  which  con- 
temporary writers  assigned  him,  point  to  his 
having  been  something  bi-eidea  a  madrigal  com- 
poser. Yet  of  his  church  oompodtknia  either  in 
print  or  in  liS.  few  h«re  mmred.*  We  only 

I  8m  tHte-pM«  *rut««l««  B«Mnh«ri  ttc  conpoMI  d*  lo  Eecrll. 
A.  Vnlcllktt  »  Oiftiauo  mm  i>iic«|i«i«  lie.  VeoctU*  IMS'  (Brit.  Miu. 

A.  ac... 

>  Tbc  FMU  llbnrr  at  BrniMU  MDUfau  tmpnfact  cepl«  of  Urn* 
•diiiow)figa,asMiSML  TSi  1  lliliiii  In  ilw nmne  Miw—  h  ins 

•  The  followliif  MM  cT  baeki  ef  motaU  laS  MaMStli  to  ttkw  frM 

TtM  Bk.(tr»phla.  EIIiht  i  HIblU  er»p!i!r  inrt  lh«  caU<nr«M«  of  the 
r.riil»h  Mavcucn  »r,.J  K  in  I  liun.-i.  .-.  nu:  conlaJn  wurk  bj  other 
compo^n.  but  la  kll  cam*  theji  b<-«r  (  tprlknu'i  duim.  atuJ  be  U  tha 
CbMwMttbnMr.  TiMSU«|lv«nl«lhMoltb«iupp<M«diitc<litloa. 

aroM*.  Bk.  LkSh  V«nlMlS«4(Brlt.  Miu.);  Bk.  It.  fctandS.  Vcolea 
U47irM\->  ni<«r  ):  Ilk.  III.  kS,  V«alM  USS(KU4Mr). 

j/a,<n^aij.  Uk.  I.  A  i  Vci>l(»lMS(r«ll*INocr.)s  I«k.n.kS.  Venlw 
1M4  I  Hrii.  Mu».  The  w<>rili  on  tlt<*-|«(«.  'nuTanent«  In  luc*-.' 
pcint  to  llkli  l>'^iii!  Dm'  lit  adlllon.  lhou«h  >'t'lls  ;lrr>  Ut<-  tljl" 
nUMT  koons  o(  00  cillUoa  Mrllar  lh«ii  U&l);  Uk.  III.  *  f>  Venice 
JSM  fHitf  MM.  «M  IM  «IMaN  la  Brii.  Haa)i  Wkt.  IV  kuU  V 
<TmiIm  Mik  SSSOHSISg  M  Mnw  tnt  WttH,  tot  m^-vut  prcre 
tbp«e  not  to  to  MtSMaat.  The  fltth  book  eonuln*  M  ato  to  Um 
Uukt;  of  rkMa.aa4  toa  ito  ««nt«  or  the  comtioKt'iUf^iMaay 
witum«  thU  Tolume  to  be  oiw of  bb  latcft  publlcattoni>. 

Ckramnlie  madrtfah.  Bk.  I.  k  S.  1M4  (Brll.  Mil*.  Ti  e  wc  rd  -  rl>- 
Umpato'  on  tlil«-pt{e  thowi  that  aren  thU  It  not  Ittollilun.  ttfugh 
y/lU  know*  of  none  earlier  than  IMO.  Ha  qtiolet  ft  bouk«  of  Iheie 
ma<lrl(ala,  Venice  IGdO— M).  The  flnt  book  «raa  reprinted  ai  late  as 
ia02<r^tullbiwr>.  ItanMrtoalniaftatf  ommuBbariaUaBtoMwy. 

•  111  ihii  )Mf  iiipilit  sfMilHtoiifciifsMiilisliasslsiHufci  mil 
at  Vanmra. 

•  BsMMMMfSUciSlsa«linwlsH(Tartoiasnirtllia»M1airtD; 
WrtaoiHdsi*  *ffeHto8i>]LJf.49iitollaqiaaaolaa  Jotoaaaacaiiens 
IjrtlSiartSM^WISt^lMS^^   Inqualotro- 

•  FHU  meBllon*  a  book  of  CIpriaiMi'*  masie*  »  4  5  « 1  Wrjcf 
on  the  ■uthorlty  of  DraudLui"  ltlblk>lhrci<  it^lcti.'  Tli>^  «ir 

'  Liber  Jtbaaram'  fc  4.  &,  6  (Venice  IMS)  to  mhich  CIpriano  vul;  ci.d- 


know  that  they  were  held  in  hiyh  esteem  in  the 
court  chapel  at  Munich,  and  were  oonstantlj 
peHbnned  flien  under  LieraiP  direelioii.*  Dnko 
Albert  of  Bavaria  caused  a  superb  copy  of  Rore's 
motets  to  be  made  for  his  library,  where  it 
remidna  to  this  day,  with  a  portrait  of  the  com- 

Eier  on  the  last  pege,  by  the  court  pointer 
elieh.  [J.Bik.B.] 

ROSA  (ROSE),  Cabl  Augost  Nicolas,  was 

born  at  Hamburg,  March  22,  if43,  wa«  etlucated 
as  u  violin  player  and  made  such  progress  as  to 
be  sent  to  the  Leipzig  Conservatorium,  which  he 
entered  in  1859.  ^  ^  «»m0  to  England 
and  appeared  as  a  loto  player  at  the  Oiystal 
Palace  on  Mtuch  10.  After  a  short  stay  in 
London  he  joined  Mr.  Bateman  in  a  concert- 
tour  in  the  United  States,  and  there  met 
Madame  Parepa,  whom  he  married  at  New  York, 
in  i'eb.  1867.  His  wife's  success  on  the  stage 
led  to  the  formation  of  a  company  under  the 
inm^lgBuat  and  oondnctorship  01  Mr.  BoeB» 
wUeh  daring  ite  early  camp&igm  eo«ild  booeft 
such  names  as  Parcj  a,  Wachte^  POntky,  BoOOOnl 
and  Formes  among  its  artiste. 

Early  in  187 1  Mr.  Itoee— who  by  tills  time 
had  chani;ed  his  name  to  I?oaa  to  avoid  mi-takts 
in  pronunciation — returned  to  England  with  his 
wife,  and  then  made  a  lengthened  visit  to  Eg}'pt 
for  health.  After  thii  ihej  again  returned  to 
London,  but  only  for  tiie  lamented  death  of 
Madame  Parepa-Kosa,  which  timk  jilaco  Jan.  21, 
1874.  Mr.  Bosa  however  was  resolved,  not- 
nitltttuiding  thia  serions  Uow,  to  test  the 
fortunes  of  English  opera  in  Ix)ndon,  and  oa 
Sept.  II,  1875,  lit-  opened  the  Princess's  Theatre 
with  a  company  including  Miss  Rose  Hersee  as 
prima  donna,  Mr.  SanUey,  and  other  good 
singers.  He  closed  on  Oct.  30,  having  produced 
Figaro,  Faust,  ♦The  Porter  of  Havre  (Cagnoni), 
Fra  Diavolo,  Bohemian  Girl,  l^Taturei,  *Tbe 
Water  Carrier  (Oherabini).  and  Siege  of  Rodielle. 

The  !>eason  of  1876  was  undertaken  at  the 
Lyceum  (^.Sept.  1 1 -Dec.  a).  It  included  The 
Water  Carrier;  The  Lily  of  Killarney  (with 
additions);  Sonn.nnbula;  Faust;  •Giralda 
(Adam);  liohcuiian  Girl ;  *  Flying  Dutclxman  ; 
Zampa ;  Trovatore ;  Montana ;  ♦  Joconde  (Ni- 
col5) ;  Fidelio  j  Fra  Diavolo ;  *Pauline  (Cowod)  ; 
Porter  of  Hano.  The  next  season  was  at  tiie 
Adelphi  Theatre  (Fel>.  ii-April  6,  1S78).  It 
included  *The  Golden  Crocss,  by  Briill ;  The 
Merry  Wive« ;  The  Flying  Dutchman  ;  The  Lily 
of  Killarney,  and  others  of  those  already  naniod. 
For  the  fourth  season  Mr.  Kosi  took  Her 
Majesty's  Theatre  (Jan.  27-March  a  J,  l879>, 
brought  out  *  Rienzi,  *  Piooolino  (by  Guiraud) 
and  *Clurmen,  and  played  The  Golden  Cro«, 
Huguenots,  Lily  <  f  Killamny,  etc.,  etc.  His 
fifth  season  was  at  the  same  theatre  (Jan.  10- 
M.irch6, 1880);  eMignonClliomas),* Lohengrin 

•.\n<\  '  w-Tc       t.rodtir.d  f>r  th"  first  time 

in  ;    and  Tht-  T.uaiiig  of  tlie  bhiew 

7  p'iTi  r»l  t\r\}\  triomiihl  rte.  ti'll»  noire  dell'  tlluatr.  diica  Gujl. 
etc-  da  Ma\<im>i  1  r>  Jitnu  r  M  ntco.  Here,  ISOM). 
•  I>enbies  that  the  nuik*  bad  not  ba«a  baferaproduced  In  England. 
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(Goeti),  Carmen,  Kienri,  etc.  were  performed. 
The  artists  engage<l  at  the  season  of  i8So  in- 
cluded MisB  Minnio  Hauk.  Miss  Julia  Gaylord, 
Mad.  DoUro,  Iltrr  A.  Schott.  Mr.  Maaa,  etc., 
etc.  The  careful  way  in  which  the  piece*  are 
put  oa  the  stage,  the  numlier  of  rehearsals,  the 
^m^fifH^  of  the  performer*  and  tlie  excellence  of 
th«  perfomumoes  have  be^n  to  bear  their 
leijitunate  fruit,  and  tlie  '  Carl  Rosa  Opnra 
Company'  bids  fair  to  become  a  permanent 
BngBdiliiititoiiMi.  [O.] 
ROSALIA.  (Germ.  Vetler  Michel,  Schuster- 
Jhok).  ▲  fonn  of  Melody,  Vooel  or  Instrumental, 
in  TvUeh  »  Figure  is  repeated  aaveral  timet  in 
succession,  ttnnfoied  »  aoto  higher  al  each 
reiteration. 

The  name  is  derived  from  an  old  Italian  Canto 
popokre, '  Rosalia,  mia  cara,'  the  Melody  of  which 

is  coustructcd  upon  this  principle. 


The  well-known  German  VolksfHed,  'Gestem 
Abend  war  Vetler  Michel  da,'  Ixjgins  with  a  simi- 
lar repetition,  aud  hence  the  figure  u  frequently 
o*Ued  in  German/, 'Vetter  Michel.'  Theae  titles, 
ae  wen  a«  (hat  of  •Sohimterfleok'— a  oobble — 
are  i)f  courKe  given  to  it  in  derision — for  writers 
on  Compoaition  regard  its  frequent  introduction 
ae  Indicative  of  poverty  of  inventive  power. 
Nevertlieles.s.  it  is  frequently  employed,  by  the 
Great  MasterH.  with  charming  effect,  as  may  be 
aeen  in  thti  following  euBipla  from  the  Mlaaet 
in  Handera  'Ariadne : — 


It  will  be  obenrved  that  the  Ffgnre  fi  here 

suffered  to  appear  three*  times  only  in  nueces- 
sion.  Almost  all  great  writers  have  iiiip<ieed 
thb  Umit  upon  iti  employment,  experience  bay- 
ing proved  that  a  four  fold  repetition  generally 
tends  to  render  the  passage  weari!>ome.  Strik- 
ingly effective  instances  of  three-fold  repetition 
will  be  found,  in  Mozart's  Requiem,  at  the  words 
'Ingemisco  tamquam  reus';  in  Spohr's  *  Last 
Judgtiient,'  at  ' 'llio  grave  givea  up  its  dead'; 
and  in  a  l  eumrkably  forcible  passage  in  the  '  Ri- 

t  la— ilM  'LUTBto  aMnom.' 


ROSALIA. 

paudon'  fmm  Tlameau's  'Danlanns.*  Still,  this 
restriction  is  frequently  disregar  le  i.  Vallerano 
has  left  a  Canon,*  which  asi  ends  a  Tone  higher  at 
each  repetition,  ad  k^fiuitHm ;  and  the  reeulting 
elltet  b  tur  team  lahannoidoai^  though  ttie  worn 
must  he  reganled  rather  as  a  UOSioal  COliOilty 
than  a  serious  Composition. 

Clo>ely  allied  to  this  Figure  fa  another,  in 
which  the  leading  phrase  is  transposed  OM  OT 
more  notes  lower  at  eacli  repetititm ;  aa  in 
'Habbiara  vinto'  from  Handel's  "Scinio,*  m 
which  the  transposition  proceeds  by  Thiroa. 


Here,  again,  the  Figure  breaks  off  after  a 
three-fold  reiteration;  and,  in  two  eaaea  in  which 
Mccart  has  emplnjed  the  aame  device,  fn  hfa 

Requiem — at  the  wordH'Qui  Mariutu  alisulvisti,' 
and  '  Oru  supplex  et  aocliois' — it  is  relinquished 
after  the  second  enunciation.  This  kind  of  Imita* 
tion  is,  indeed,  subject  to  exactly  the  same  form 
of  treatment  as  the  true  Ros&Ha;  though  it  would 
be  inexact  to  call  it  by  that  name,  and  equally  so 
to  apply  the  term  to  the  regular  aacenia  or 
deieenta  of  a  Seq  uenee — aa  constantly  exhibited  In 
the  Fugues  of  Seb.  B;ich  ;  or  to  those  of  vocal 
Divisions— aa  in  '  Every  valley,'  or  Rossini's 
'Quia  est  homo';  or  to  the  anomalous  Scene,  in 
'TannhauBer'  -  happily,  tlie  nnly  instance  of  such 
treatment  known — in  which  the  first  Verse  of 
'  Dir  tone  Lob '  is  sung  in  Db.  the  Mcond,  in  Dik 
the  thiid,  in  £b,  and  a  stiU  Inter  OM  in  E  t 

Sehttmami  has  been  recently  aoetised  of  writing 
Tvus.'ille,  utqiie  ad  nauj>^eam.  He  does  employ  them 
very  frequently :  but,  how  often — as  i'l  the  open- 
ing  of  Ua  *AndMske*  (op.  i8^— with  an  effect 
which  true  genius  alone  could  have  dictated. 
This  is  not  the  place  fur  a  detailed  criiiciHui  of 
Sohomann's  principles  of  composition :  but.  when, 
aa  in  a  bitter  article,  inr  Joseph  Rubinstein, 
which  lately  appeared  in  Wagner's  '  Bayreutber 
Bliitter,'  his  masterly  use  of  this  particular  device 
is  made  to  serve  as  an  excuse  for  its  unqualified 
condemnation,  aa  a '  vidooe  monotony-producing 
rejietition  of  Musical  Phmat  s  on  related  deijrees, 
which  the  Student  of  Couqxiiiiliun  loves  to  intro< 
duce  in  his  first  exercises,*  wo  naturally  revolt 
from  a  conclusion  so  illogical.  That  a  form  which 
neither  Handel,  nor  MoK-irt,  nor  Beethoven,  nor 
any  other  great  writer  lias  dibdaincd  to  employ, 
can  possibly  be,  in  its  own  nature,  '  vicious,'  we 

t  luftmrt  la  fsL  I.  ot  CtnamMt '  PnwMcsl  Har  atoa»* 
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cannut  Inlieve.  With  eq\ial  reason  might  W6 
condemn  the  *  monotony-prothicin? '  effect  of  a 
regular  Fij^nii  H.  It  is,  indeed,  quite  possible  to 
make  auch  a  Figure  muuotonous  to  tbe  lact  dame ; 
yet  nearly  tbe  wliota  «f  BaeUioTen*!  *  Anouite 
in  F'  (oj).  34"),  18  founded  on  the  rhythmic  form 
nf  the  first,  four  notes  of  the  opening  Subject — 


ROSEINGRAVE. 
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The  truth  is,  that,  la  ilie  haildi  of  a  Great 
Master,  all  such  devioei  are  made  productive  of 
pure  and  beautiful  effecti;  while  all  are '  vicioua,' 
wbea  vidondy  miinied.  [WJS.R.] 

ROSAMITNDE  FURSTIN  VON  CYPERN 
(Roeamood,  Princesa  of  Cyprus).  A  romantic  play 
hi  4  Mtto;  writtOB  by  Wilhelmine  Christine 
Cheiy,  the  overture  and  incidental  music  by 
Franx  Schubert  (op.  a6).  Pro<Iuced  at  the  Theatre 
an-der-VVien,  Vienna,  Dec.  ao,  1825,  and  only 
performed  twioe.  The  muno  aa  then  played  ia 
aa  MIowi:— 

•  !•  Overtaie  ID  WBSuafS. 

t  2.  Entnete  Dshwtn  Acta  1  and  2  (B  minor). 

t  S.  Ballo  (B  minor),  and  Aadanta  on  poco  aaaal  (O). 

4.  KntrMte  betweaa  Aali  8  and  3  (O). 
■  i.  Bomancff  for  aopraao  'DM  Yoluaood 

(F  minor). 

•  6,  Choni*  of  Spirita. 

•  7.  Kntractc  between  A0liSaBd4 (B% 
8.  Shepherds'  Melody. 

•  9.  Shapbenls'  Choru*. 
•10.  Hnntimen't  Ghonn. 
^11.  Air  de  Ballet  (G). 

The  overture  played  at  the  performance* 
published  in  1837,  for  PF.  4  han^  by  Schubert 

himself,  as  op.  53,  under  the  title  of  'Alphonso 
undEstrella  (now  op.  69).  The  overture  (in  C), 
known  as  tha  *  Overture  to  Rosamunde '  (op.  36) 
was  composed  for  the  melodrama  of  the  'Zauber- 
harfe,'  or  Ml^^c  Harp  (produced  Aug.  19,  i8ao), 
and  was  publisheil  by  Schubert  with  its  present 
name  and  opua-number  for  PF.  4  hands,  in  i8a8. 
The  i^eoea  marked  have  been  pnUished— tiioee 
marked  with  *  by  I^chubert  himself,  as  op.  36 ; 
thoite  marked  with  t  more  recently.  For  parti- 
culars see  Nottebohm's  Thematao  Catalogue,  p.  46, 
84.  The  Entracte  in  B  minor  is  one  of  the  finest  of 
all  Schubert's  works  ;  the  Kumance,  the  Entracte 
no.  J,  the  Shepherds'  Melody,  and  the  Air  do  Bal- 
let in  6.  are  alladnizable.  the  Shanhanla'  Melody 
fmradarinetaespeoIanydisraetertsHe.  Thaand 
TUoto  the  Entnicte  no.  7  was  privji  m.sly  composed, 
in  May  l8i6,  aa  a  song,  '  Der  Leidtude.'  [G.] 

ROSE  or  KNOT  (Fr.  Sosact;  Fr.  and  Germ. 
lloM  tle ;  Ital.  Ro*a).  The  ornamental  device  or 
scutcheon  inaerted  in  the  aoondhola  of  the  belly 
of  etringed  instraaenls,  mudi  as  tba  lute,  guitar, 

niaudolino,  dulcimer,  or  harpsichord,  serving 
not  oiUy  a  decorative  purpose,  but — in  the 
Netherbiudfl  especiallj— aa  the  maker's  'trade 
mark  *  In  thu  h.arpsichord  and  aj)inet  there  was 
usually  bui  one  soundhole  with  its  rose;  but 
owing  to  the  urigin  of  these  keyboard  instruments 
from  the  psalteiy,  their  aodogy  with  the  lute, 
and  tha  met  of  the  Roman  lutes  having  three, 
several  soundholci  were  swiinetirncw  jmrforated.  In 
fact,  a  chivicembalo  dated  1531  was  lately  seen  in 

▼Ok  in.  19.  a. 


Italy  by  the  eminent  art  critic,  Mr.T.  J.GulIick, 
which  potMtessed  no  less  than  five,  each  with  a 
rose  inserted.  From  the  analo^'y  aK"ve  referred 
to,  the  old  Italian  haipsiehowi  makeca  nanad 
the  bottom  of  tiie  fnatramant  'rem  annoiden* 
(soundchest)  ;  as  if  its  office  were  like  that  of  the 
back  of  the  lute  or  viol,  while  the  bellywas  the 
'piano  annonioo*  (soundflat).*  The  Flemingi^ 
retaining  the  sodndhole,  donbth  ss  adhereil  more 
or  less  to  this  erroueouH  notion  of  a  suundchest. 
The  Hitchcocks  in  England  (1620  and  later) 
appear  to  have  been  the  fint  to  abandon  it; 
no  roMi  are  teen  in  tMr  inatraDenta.  Kirkman 
in  the  next  century  still  adhered  to  the  rose  and 
trade  scutcheon,  but  Shudi  did  not.  In  the 
<6Iomale  de*  litterati  d'ltalla*  (Yaniea.  tjit, 
torn.  \.^,  Scipione  MnfTei,  referring  to  CriBtofori, 
who  had  recently  invented  the  pianoforte,  ap- 
proves of  his  retention  of  the  principle  of  the  rose 
in  his  ordinary  harpsichords,  although  oontem* 
porary  makers  fbr  the  most  part  had  abandoned 
it.  But  Criatofori,  instead  of  a  large  nwe,  to 
further,  as  he  thot^ht^  the  resonance,  used  two 
small  apertima  In  tiw  ftvnk.  Under  the  head 
Kl'ckers  will  br  found  illustrations  of  tht;  rns.Dr 
romcc,  as  used  by  tho«e  great  makers.  [^A.J.U.] 

B06B  OF  OAemLB.  An  opera  in  3  aets ; 

compiled  by  Messrs.  Harris  and  Falconer  ffroui 
Le  Muletier  de  TolMeX  music  by  M.  W.  Balfe. 
Produced  at  the  I^foaum  Thaatra  (P^iw  and 

Harrison),  London,  Oct.  29,  1857.  [G.] 

ROSEINGRAVE,  or  ROSINGRAVE. 
Dahib*,  waa  eduoated  in  the  Chapel  Royal  aadar 

Pelham  Htunfrey.  In  1693  he  became  organist 
of  S.ilisbury  Cathedral,  which  appointment  he 
quitted  in  1698  and  was  chosen  organist  and 
vicar-choral  of  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral,  Dublin. 
He  held  these  posts  for  30  years,  when  he  resigned 
them  in  favour  of  his  son  Rali'H,  who  held  them 
from  April  1719  until  hia  death  in  Cot.  1747. 

Tbomab,  aaowar  ton,  raerfTed  Us  eai^  mu- 
sical education  from  his  &ther,  and  mamiesting 
great  aptitude,  was  allowed  a  pension  by  the 
Dean  and  Chapter  of  St.  Patrick^  to  enable  him 
to  travel  for  improvement.  He  went  to  Italy  in 
1 710,  and  at  Rome  was  on  friendly  terms  with 
the  Scarlattis.  In  171a  he  composed,  at  Venice, 
an  anth«a, '  Arise,  ahine,'  preserved  in  the  Tud- 
way  coUeetion  (Had.  MS.  7343).  In  1730  wa 
find  him  in  Lon(l>n,  bringing  out  at  tlic  King's 
Theatre  an  adautatiun  of  D.  Scarlatti's  opera 
'  N  arc!  as  us,*  witn  additional  songs  oompoeed  by 
himself.  In  1 7 35  he  was  selected,  from  aeven 
competitors,  as  the  first  organist  of  St.  George's, 
Hanover  Square,  at  a  salary  of  £45  per  annum ; 
the  jodgea  were  Dn.  Groft  and  pMiuaoh,  with 
BnonoBcin!  and  Oenfadaal,  eaeh  of^ whom  garo 
asubject  u])oii  wliich  the  candidates  \verct(t  nuike 
an  extempore  fugue.  Some  years  afterwards,  a 
disappointment  in  lore  10  Mrioiidy  affeoted  Rosa* 
ingrave's  reason  that  he  was  compelled  to  desist 
from  his  duty,  and  from  1737  it  was  performed 
byKaabto,wlionerfvadhalfttaMlai7.  ~ 


1  In  modern  Ilallan  w«  mux-n  frwjuentljr  meet  with  i  iiiii«,nio.* 
'  Isvoia  arSMMln.'  taA  '  feodo,'  aeialin  '  MIy '  or '  aoiundbganL' 
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grave  died  about  1 750.  He  pabliabed  '  Voloor  1 
t&ries  and  Fuguos  for  the  Organ  or  Harprichord*; ' 

•  1  tali.m  C;int.'\ta^,'  2  booki  of  6  ciwli ;  and  1 2  aoh'-^ 
iot  the  Genoan  flute ;  aUo  a  ooUection  of  *  43  Suits  . 
ofLwwono  for  the  bMrpsichonl  composed  by  Sign.  - 
Domeiiioo Scarlatti, 'with  an  introilvictior)  Iryhiin- 
self.  Ho  wa^i  an  entbusiajslic  iulmiitir  of  i*;ilc3- 
trina,  and  hnug  his  Ixjdroom  with  pieces  of  paper 
containing  extracts  from  his  works.  [W.H.H.] 

ROSELLEN,  Henri,  aoa  of  a  PF.  maker,  boru 
in  Paris,  Oct.  13,  181 1 :  took  and  PF,  prize  at  the 
Conservatoire  1827,  and  ist  harmony  do.  1828. 
Was  a  pupil  and  imitator  of  Herz.  He  publiahe*! 
nearly  200  works  for  PF.  including  a  '  M<5thode 
de  Fiano'  (Heqml),  ft  collection  of  progressiTe 
Mterdtes  «ntitled  'Hanael  desPSanntei*  (ibid.), 
anil  luany  si  pamte  pieceu  of  drawing-room  cha- 
racter, one  of  which,  a  Rfiverie  (op.  31,  no.  1), 
rajojed  an  extraordinary  popularity  for  many 
years  over  the  whole  of  EaropOb  He  died  March 
ao,  1876.  [G.] 

JEtOSENHAlX,  .Tao)H,  eldest  son  of  a  banker, 
wns  born  at  Mannheim.  Dect-mber  2,  Hi- 
teachers  wcrt;  Jacob  Scluuitl,  KalliwtMJa,  and 
Sohnyder  von  Wartenaee.  His  first  appearance 
as  ft  piftDofiwrte  pUyer  me  ftt  Stottgftrt  in  1835, 
after  thftt  fti  ramkfort,  wliere  Ms  eaeoenindaoed 
him  to  taki!  up  las  rtsi.lfncf.  A  one-act  jaeoe  of 
hi«,  '  Der  Bcsuch  im  Irrunhauee.'  was  produced 
at  IVeakfortk  December  29,  1834,  with  great 
success ;  his  srcond,  '  Liswenna,*  3  acts,  was 
not  BO  foniinato.  In  1837  he  came  to  London, 
played  at  the  Philharmonic,  April  17th,  end  was 
much  hmrd  in  the  concerts  of  the  day.  After 
this  he  took  up  laoM  abode  in  Pftria,  where  he 
hccaiuf?  vtrv  prominent,  giving  chamber  con- 
certs in  combination  with  Alard.  Ernst,  and  other 
eminent  players,  and  oarrying  on  a  school  of  piftliO' 
fnrtt'-playin^'  in  eoTijunction  with  J.  B.  Cramer. 
Hi.^t;arl^  i^pL  ra,  '  Li.swoiiua,' was  proviiled  w  ith  .1 
new  libretto  i  liy  Ijayjtrd  and  Arago),  and  brought 
oat  at  the  Grand  Opera  as '  Le  D^mon  delft  Nuitr' 
March  1 7,  1 85 1 .  It  had  however  tmt  ft  modecKle 
success,  and  was  withdrawn  after  four  represen- 
tation!, though  afterwards  oooanooftl^r  pUyed 
in  Gernumy.  Anotharene^Mst  pieM^  *  voMge  et 
Jnlonx.'  pri-iduced  at  Baden-^tden,  Aui^iifit  3, 
1863,  completes  the  list  of  his  works  for  tlic 
stage.  In  instruneiltid  nildie he  was  much  m<  tre 
proufio.  He  has  composed  3  symphonies — in  G 
minor  (op.  42),  played  at  the  Gewandhaus,  Leip- 
zig,', under  Mt- ndeLisohn's  direction,  January  31, 
1846;  in  F  minor  (op.  43).  played  at  Brussels, 
andfttthePhilhftmom^Loiidon,  April  24, 1854 ; 
•  Tni  FrOhling,*  in  F  ndnur  (01..  61),  rehearsed  ot 
GouMsrvatoire,  but  not  played.  4  trios  for  PF. 
and  stringe;  I  PF.  ooa<^rto ;  3  string  quartets ; 
2  cello  sonatis;  12  characteristic  studies  fnp.  i-) 
and  Eludea  miilodiquta  (op.  20),  both  tor  VF. 
^  [m.  Also  various  pieces  for  ditto,  entitled, 
'Po^mMb'  'B^veries,^  etc.;  ft  UhUcftl  oftaut*^ 
ftnd  vftrioos  songs,  etc.  H.  credit!  him 
with  a  broad  and  pure  style  of  play'uiL,',  and 
with  knowledge  and  ambition  in  compoeition. 
Sehmnftun  hae  oritioiaed  aevenl  of  Ua  pieces 
with  kindM  ana  libarftUiy.  [6.] 


ROSSETOR. 

B06ES,  Jose,  priest  and  maaioi«iir  bom  aft 
Barodonft  Vth.  9.  1791,  learned  mtisio  from 

Sanipere,  cljri|>!  linaster  at  Ijarcel'  na  ;  wa.-^  fiist 
organist  ui  t  he  moo^tery  ul  8au  Pablo  and  then 
succeeded  his  master  at  Santa  Marift  del  Pine' 
a  post  whi'  h  Ik-  held  for  thirty  yrar<«.  T)tn*ing 
this  time  ho  cviaposed  a  larg<-  i]n:int,ity  of  music— 
uuunes,  requiems,  motets,  gradualB,  etc.,  which  are 
pro^<  rved  in  MS.ilk  the  church.  Amnng  hia  pupila 
nmy  be  mefttioMd  Calvo.  Puig,  Rius,  CaaanovBa, 
etc.  Hediedftthiiiifttiv«aityJ«ii.s,i856.  [O.] 

■ROSIN  (Fr.  Cnlophanf),  a  preparation  applied 
to  the  hair  of  thu  violin  bow  to  give  it  the  necfs- 
sary  '  bite '  upon  the  strings.  Without  some  aneh 
agent,  the  horsehair  would  slip  uoiselemly  over 
the  catgut.  Rosin  is  the  residuary  gum  of  tur- 
pentine after  dutillation.  The  ordinary  rosin  of 
commeiee  is  ft  coarae,  hard  auliatftiMM,  qvdto  vm- 
less  to  the  fiddler,  for  whom  the  roufffa  mftterial 
undergoox  a  process  of  refinement.  The  ancient 
English  r«^oipe  was  to  boil  rough  rosin  down  in 
vinegar,  a  process  no  longer  in  vogue^  aaeKcellent 
Fnnch  rosin  is  now  to  be  had  at  a  very  trifling; 
cost.  It  is  prepared  by  dissolving  the  roui;h 
article  in  a  glazed  earthen  vessel  over  a  slow 
chftTooal  firai.  Aa  it  melta,  it  ia  atrained  through 
ooarae  ea&vaa  Into  m  aeoond  Teosel  also  kept  at  ft 
iniKh.rate  heat,  from  which  it  is  j^ourol  into  p.-i.ste- 
buard  or  metal  moulds.  The  process  requires  some 
delicacy  of  eye  and  hand,  ana  the  greatest  caieiii 
handliti-^:  vo  inllammable  a  material,  and  Is  usually 
entrusted  to  women.  ISome  players  atl'oct  to  prefer 
the  rosin  of  Gand.  othflU  thftt  of  Vuillaume,  but 
both  are  made  of  the  aame  material  and  ftt  the 
same  factory.  Ro«n  dioold  be  transparent,  of  a 
darkiah  yellow  colour  in  the  ma.s8.  and  i  piite  white 
when  pulverised :  it  ought  to  fiall  from  the  bow, 
when  first  Implied  to  the  atrlngs,  in  e  y««y  fine 
white  dust :  when  cntshed  between  the  finrpers  it 
ought  nut  to  feel  sticky.  The  n^in  i.s  made 
from  Venetian  turfwntine.  The  same  i^ort  of 
rosin  serves  for  the  violin,  viola,  and  violoncello. 
The  double-bass  bow  requires  a  stiffer  preparation 
than  pure  rosin,  and  aecordini,'ly  double-bass 
rosin  is  made  of  ordinary  roein  aud  white  pitch 
in  equal  proportloot.  Emery  powder  ftnd  other 
matu-rs  are  sometimes  added  in  the  composition 
of  rosin,  but  are  quite  unnecessary,  and  even  in- 
j  iirious  to  the  tone.  A  liquid  rosin,  applied  to  the 
bow  with  a  camert*  hair  bru.-Hh,  has  recently  been 
invented,  aud  luut  its  advocates.  [E.J.P.] 

ROSS,  John,  bom  at  Newca8tle-upon  T3me 
in  17^)4,  wa.-»  j)laced  in  his  eleventh  year  vmder 
Hawdon,  organist  of  St.  Nicholas  Church,  a  dia- 
ciple  of  Ohftilea  Aviaon.  with  whom  he  atndied  ibr 

Heven  yean*.  In  17^3  he  wa>  app(Mnted  or^'anist 
of  St.  Paul's  Chapel,  Abcidtseu,  where  he  re- 
mained for  half  a  century.  He  composed  *  An 
Ode  to  Charity,'  pianoforte  concertos  and  sonatas, 
songs,  canzonets,  hymns,  waltzes,  etc.  [W.H.H.} 

K08SETOR.  Psn.ip,  a  lutenfst,  who  in  160T 

issued  'A  Bito'r.e  of  Ayres,  .set  foorth  to  be  .s.mi,' 
to  the  Lute,  Urpherian,  and  Base  V' ioU,'  contain- 
ing  4a  songfl^  the  poetry  and  mime  of  the  linrt 
at  by  Oftmpioiv  and  the  rest  hy  Roaietor  bhnaalf. 
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ROSSBTOR. 

fo  i6o9h«pnblldi«d'LeMNnisibrChmMrt  t  Made 

by  sundry  excellent  Author?,  rind  set  to  sixe  si  vo- 
rail  Iiutrumeottf ;  Namely,  thts  Treble  Lute,  Trelile 
VioU,  Buse  VioU,  Bandora.  CittertM^  Mid  the 
Flute.'  Go  Jan.  4,  1610,  a  patent  was  granted 
to  him  and  othen  appointing  them  Masters  of 
the  ChiLIr-  n  of  tlx- Quet-n's  Kevels,  under  which 
they  carried  ou  draiaaatic  perfoniiauce«  at  the 
tlNAtie  in  WUtefHan.  In  Mareb,  t6ta,  Boi' 
setor'H  company  was  joined  by  '  The  Lady  Rliza- 
btith's  Sen-ants,*  but  tho  uiiinn  lusted  for  a  year 
only.  In  161 6  a  privy  se-A  fur  a  patent  for  the 
erection  of  a  theatre  in  tilackfriare  was  grmntcd 
Ut  RoHsetor,  Philip  Kingman,  Robert  Jon' s  and 
Ralph  Re<  vc,  Init  thu  Lord  Mayor  and  Aldermen 
compelled  them  to  surrender  it.  [See  Jones, 
BoBiiiT,  vcL  ii.  p,  39  b.]  [W.H.H.] 
ROSSI,  Francesco,  bom  at  Beri  about  1645, 
canon  there  16S0:  «atb<Mrof  4opemi— *I1  Se- 
jano  modemo*  (Tentce,  1680) ;  'Xa  Pena  degli 
Occhi'(Ib.,  168SI;  'La  Carilda '  (lb.,  iCSS); 
'Mitrane'  (lb..  1689).  Ako  of  Psalms  and  a 
Requiem,  H  5,  printed  1688 ;  and  an  oratorio 
'  La  Caduta  dei  Gigante.'  (MS  ')  Tlie  finr  and 
well-known  sccna'  Ah !  rendimi '  is  from  Mitrane, 
and  giTM  a  higb  idea  of  Boed'e  power.  [G.] 

ROSSI,  Lacko,  an  Ttili.»n  cimpoger,  \vlu>, 
like  Kaimondi,  although  the  author  of  nu- 
merous operas,  and  famoaa  from  end  to  end  of 
Italy,  is  lii'.rdly  so  much  as  known  by  nnme 
on  this  Hide  the  Al^js.  Hu  ViOa  bom'  M:i- 
oerata,  near  Ancona,  February  20,  181 3.  and 
trae  taught  moaio  at  the  Coiiflenratorio  of  Naples 
under  Cteeoentini,  Fnmo,  and  Zingarelli.  He 
bi  i,'an  U)  writi-  at  once,  and  at  18  had  his  first 
two  operas — '  Le  Contease  Villane '  and  '  La  VU> 
lana  ConteiM' — performed  at  the  Fsnioe  and 
Nuovo  Theatres  of  Najdca  rcspecfively.  Other 
pieces  loilowed ;  oue  of  them,  '  Costanza  ed 
Oringaldo,'  being  written  expreoBly  for  the  San 
Carlo  at  the  requeet  of  Barbaja.  On  the  recom- 
mendation of  Donizetti,  Roasi  was  engaged  for 
th*  Teatro  V.iIIf  at  Rome,  and  there  he  rfcuiaini^d 
Cur  and  1S33,  and  composed  4  cmeras  and 
»n  oratorio.  In  1834  moved  to  Milan,  and 
brought  out  'Lu  Cx^a  diisabitat.i '  (or  'T  faloi 
Monelari'),  which,  though  but  uiodciatcly  »uc- 
ceasful  at  the  SaJa,  was  afterwards  considered 
hie  chef  tPeeuvre,  and  spoken  of  as  '  Roed's  Bar- 
biere  oi  SivigHa.'  It  pleased  Malibran  so  much 
that  hLi-  iiiilticod  Itarbaja  to  bLv>pfAk  another 
opera  from  Rosai  for  the  San  Carlo,  in  which  she 
uoold  appeair.  l%e  opera  wae  oompoecd,  and 
W.1S  named  'Amelia';  but  owing  to  her  caprice 
was  a  tail  ore.  She  insUted  on  having  a  pas  cU 
dam  iuerted  for  her  and  Matide.  The  ueatre 
was  crowded  to  the  ceiling  to  Fee  the  great 
anger  dance;  but  her  dauciog  did  not  please 
the  public,  and  the  piece  was  damned.  This 
diaappointmentk  though  somewliat  alleviated  by 
the  laooMa  of  bb  •Leoca£»*  (1834)  seems  to 
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i5>  i^SS*  and  arrived  at  Vera  Ctxa  the  Gth  of 

the  following  Jannary.  Fmui  Mexico  b.j  wmt 
to  the  Havannab,  New  Orbanfi.  aii  l  Madras; 
married  in  1S41.  and  retume<l  to  Europe,  land* 

ing  at  Cadiz,  J-'eh.  ;„  1S43.  He  bej;an  a^.ain  at 
once  to  composts — '  Celliui  a  Parigi'  (^Turiu  1*^4^), 
etc.,  but  with  very  varying  tiuccess.  In  1 846  he 
roMspeared  at  the  Scale  at  Milan  with  '  Axenia 
dl  Granata,*  '  H  Bot^mastro  di  Scbiedam,*  and 
three  or  four  other  operas  in  following  years. 
His  great  success  however  appears  to  have  been 
made  with  *I1  Domino  nero.'  at  one  of  the  Mi- 
huie-e  Theatrf^.  In  1850  he  wa«  rnlled  to  be 
Uirs-ctor  uf  the  Conservatorio  nt  Milnu.  For 
this  institution  he  published  a  '  Guida  di  ar- 
monia  pratica  oralo'  (Hieordi  1858),  and  be- 
tween 1850  and  1859  composed  a  great  many 
operas,  anil  detachrd  jiiec^s  tor  voices  and  for 
instruments.  After  the  death  of  Mercadante  in 
1870,  Rossi  succeeded  him  as  head  of  tbe  Con> 
berv.^torio  at  Naples.  This  office  he  is  said  to 
Lavu  resigned  in  1878.  Lists  of  his  worka  are 
given  by  Florimo  (Oenni  Storid,  p.  948-^3) 
and  Pougin.  They  comprise  29  operan,  a  grand 
mass,  and  a  dozen  miscellaneooe  compositions, 
including  Hix  fugues  for  string^i,  2  sets  of  vocal 
exeroiflee,  and  the  Guide  to  Harmony  already 
mentfoned.  Hiebeatworin are 'Cellini  a  Parigi,' 
'  I  faki  Monetari,'  ami  '  II  Domino  n<  ro.'  One 
of  his  opvraii,  '  Lai°i;^lia  di  FiLraro,'  toud  u>  have 
been  produced  at  the  Karnthnerthor  Theatre, 
Vienna>  April  17,  1846:  and  another,  'Biom,' 
wiM  announced  for  performance  at  the  Queen's 
Theati'e,  London.  Jan.  17,  lf>77  —  Englibli  ver- 
sion by  Frank  Marshall ;  but  no  notice  of  either 
perfinmaDoe  «an  be  fimod.  I.G.] 


have  disgusted  Rossi  with  Italy,  he  accepted 
an  engagement  from  Mexico,  left  Europe  Oct. 


itotoassMeosk 


ROSSI,  LOIOI.  was  ft  coiliemporHry  of  Caris> 

simi's,  bom  at  Naples  towards  tlie  end  of  the 
1 6th  century,  and  found  at  Komw  about  1620. 
His  works  loiowm  M  present  are  chieHy  cwft- 
tatas,  for  one  or  more  vdoes  with  clavier  ao* 
companiments,  often  of  great  length  and  in 
auiny  movements,  ThLi-t>-five  of  these  are  to  be 
found  in  the  British  Muxeuui  (Harl.  MSS.  1 265, 
1373,  1501,  1863),  and  not  lees  than  iii  in  the 
Library  of  Clirl-st  Church,  Oxford.  They  are 
tt^^id  to  be  beautiful  music,  quite  e<|ual  to  that  of 
Scarlatti.  The  Magliabecchi  Library  at  Florence 
contains  a  scene  extracted  from  a  'spiritual  opera' 
of  his,  *  Giuseppe  figlio  di  Giacobbe ' ;  ano  [  the 
library  of  the  Siicrttl  i  lanuonic  Society  of  London 
contains  'U  Palazzo  incantato,  overo.  La  Guer- 
riere  aniante*  (MS.),  an  opera  by  OiuUo  RuRpig- 
liosi.  music  hy  Ro.-isi.  jierformed  at  Rome  1643. 
Gevaert,  in  '  Les  Gloires  d'ltalie,'  giv^  two 
cantatas  fiir  a  tSs^  voioe.  [G.] 

ROSSI-SCOTTI,  Giovanni  Battista,  Conte 
di,  was  bora  Deo.  tj,  1836,  at  Perugia,  where 
he  still  resides.    He  hi  an  amatenr  of  taste  and 

knowledge,  who  will  bo  long  remembered  for  the 
biography  of  his  fellow -townsman,  Morlauchi — 
'Delia  vita  e  ddle  opere  del  Cav.  Franoesoo 
Morlacchi  ....  Memorie  istoriche  precedute 
dalla  biografia  e  bibliografia  musicalv  Perugina* 
^erqgla;  BertdU,  xwi)— »  eopy  of  which  is 
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in  the  Soath  Kensington  Library.  He  has  also 
ptibU>bed  pamphlet*  on  Morlacxhi  (1878),  and 
Bontempi  (1879).  i^-l 
RO?^^^TXI.  nroAruiNo  Antonio,  one  of  the 
brightest  miuucal  luminaries  of  the  19th  ceuttiry. 
was  bom  WedneKby,  Febmair  39,  1792.  at 
Pesaro,  a  smnll  town  on  the  Aonatic,  N.W.  of 
Ancona,  &ud  wm  the  only  child  uf  Giui$opj)e 
RoiMtini  of  Lugo,  and  Anna  Gaidarini  of  Peeiiru. 
The  position  of  hit  parents  was  of  the  humblest ; 
bis  fiktber  was  towii<trumpct(>r  {trombadore)  and 
inspector  of  slaughter  - houaeR,  and  hU  ni'>tlier 
»  baker's  daughter,  but  their  life  was  a  happy 
Oli«,  and  so  irrepre«ribto  wvrs  tho  good  htunoor 
an!  fun  of  tho  tovs-n-tnimiictfr  thnt  he  was 
known  Miuoug  his  frifcUiLs  ai>  '  the  jolly  fellow.' 
Tin'  |">litical  struggles  of  1796,  however,  in- 
vaded even  this  lowly  household ;  the  elder 
Rossini  declared  himself  for  the  French,  and 
for  n  piiMiciin  (jnverntnont,  aii'J  ilaring  the  re- 
action of  the  Austrian  party  in  the  8tatea  of  the 
Chttreh  was  natunJly  sent  to  gaol.  His  wife, 
thuH  <l.'j>iivL-(l  of  her  means  of  subsistence,  was 
drivbu  to  turn  her  voice  to  account.  She  went 
with  h>  r  liith'  GioBcIlino  to  Bologna,  and  there 
made  her  d<^but  as  'prima  ilmna  bofl&t'  with 
such  success  as  to  procuio  her  engagements  in 
various  theatres  of  the  Romagna  during  t)ic 
Carnival,  Meantime  the  trombador«  had  re- 
gained his  liberty  and  was  engaged  as  born- 

{il.iytT  in  the  I'lirnl.^  of  the  the  arus  in  which 
\is  wife  sang;  the  child  remaining  at  Bologna, 
in  the  duug«  of  M  honest  pork  butcher,  white 
his  parents  were  occupied  in  cam|>af^B  not  tin- 
like  those  of  the  'Roman  comiquo'  wf  Sciirron. 
8uch  surroundings  were  hardly  favourable  to 
edacation,  and  it  is  not  wonderf  al  that  GioMbino's 
teaming  was  confined  to  readiqg,  wilting,  and 
ariihnieltc.  Muaic  he  acquired  from  a  certain 
Prinetti  of  Novara,  who  gave  him  harpsichord 
lessons  tat  three  jrears ;  but  the  leasoasniust  have 
b<"  n  pfcnliar,  for  Prln.  tti  was  accustomed  to 

Elay  the  scalu  with  two  fiugcfM  only,  combined 
is  music- teaching  with  the  sale  of  liquors,  hdiI 
had  the  convenient  habit  of  sleeping  as  he  stood. 
Such  a  chancier  was  a  ready  butt  for  the  son  of 
a  jokor  like  (iinsoppe  Ronaini ;  and  so  incor- 
rigible was  Gioachino's  love  of  mimicking  his 
master  that  at  iengtih  lie  mw  taken  from  Prinetti, 
nnd  apprenticed  to  a  ^tnith. 

Such  wm  Lij»  iiltanie  at  this  result  and  hix 
sorrow  at  the  distr^  of  liis  mother,  that  lio 
resolved  from  that  time  forward  to  amend  and 
apply.  In  Angelo  Tesei  he  fortunately  found  a 
clever  master,  able  to  make  singing  and  practical 
httrmonj  interesting  to  his  pupil :  in  a  few  months 
he  learned  to  read  at  sight,  to  aoeompanr  fairly 
on  the  piano,  ami  tii><;ri^'  well  enoii.;h  to  tak"  8  >los 
in  church  at  the  modest  price  of  three  paul^  per 
service.  He  was  tbns  nble.  at  the  am  of  ten,  to 
n««i'«t  his  parents,  who,  owing  to  a  s'ldden  change 
in  Im  mother's  voice,  wore  i^in  in  misfortune. 
In  his  desire  to  help  them  he  seised  every  oppor- 
tanity  of  ringing  in  public,  and  Mfvlj  aooepted 
an  offer  to  appear  at  liia  Iheafan  nritiaOHniBiuw 
a«  Adolfo  in  Fter^s  'Camilla.'    This  waa  hit 


I  first  and  only  step  in  the  career  of  a  drama^ 
singer,  but  it  must  have  been  often  difficult  to 
■M&t  taking  it  np  again,  when  be  sawsii^sn  w* 
ccivin^a  thousand  dncat«s  for  appearing  in  o|>cras 
which  he  both  composed  and  conductc<l  for  fifty. 

Thus  at  the  age  of  thirteen  Rossini  was  a  suf- 
ficiently good  singer  to  be  well  reoeivisd  at  the 
thea^ ;  ne  also  pUyed  tiie  hem  by  his  fathei's 

.side,  anil  had  a  fair  rt  juitation  iwH  ai; '  otupanvi^t. 
At  this  time  he  acquired  a  valuable  friend  in  the 
Chevalier  Giusti,  eoonnanding  engines  at  Bo- 
logna, who  took  a  great  afTectii-n  for  the  lad, 
read  and  explained  tlio  iLalian  p»€ta  to  him.  and 
opened  his  fresh  and  intelligent  mind  to  the 
compnbenrion  of  the  ideal;  and  it  was  to  the 
eflbrts  of  this  distingalsbed  man  that  he  owed 
the  start  of  hin  geniu!',  and  f^nch  jjeneral  knowli  <lL,'e 
as  he  afterwards  possessed.  After  three  years 
with  Teeei  he  put  nimself  under  *  veteran  tenor 
named  P.al>{>ini  to  improve  his  Bin;]nn;:.  Shortly 
after  this  his  voice  broke,  at  the  end  of  the 
antnniB  of  i  Ho''',  during  n  toomla  in  whidt  ha 
accompanied  his  father  an  cboms-mastsr  and 
maettro  al  cembalo,  an  eni^'agAment  in  which  the 
daily  incoire  of  the  two  amoiinttsl  to  i  i  panls, 
about  equal  to  4  shilUoga.  The  loss  of  his  voice 
cost  him  his  engagemenfci  in  drardi;  but  H 
i.;ave  him  the  opportunity  of  enteriti-  the  t'rm- 
burvatorio,  or  Liceo  communale,  of  ik>logna.  On 
March  ao,  1807,  he  was  admitted  to  the  counter- 
point class  of  Padre  Mattel,  and  soon  after  to 
that  of  Cavedi^mi  for  the  cello.  He  little  anti- 
cipateil  when  he  took  hi.s  first  lesson  that  his 
name  wouhl  one  day  be  inscribed  over  the  en> 
trance  to  the  Liceo,  and  give  its  titie  to  the 
adjacent  square. ' 

His  progress  on  the  cello  was  rapid,  and  he  was 
soon  able  to  take  his  part  in  Haydn's  quartets ; 
but  his  counterpoint  lessons  wore  a  trouble  and  a 
worry  to  him  from  the  first.  Before  he  entered 
Mattel's  class  he  had  compo.scd  a  variety  of  tilings 
— little  pieces  for  two  horns,  songs  for  ZambiiU, 
and  even  an  operft,oaUed  *I>emelrio,*  for  bis  friends 
the  Mombellis.  A  youth  at  once  bo  gifted  and  so 
practised  deserved  a  master  who  was  not  mprely 
a  learned  musician,  but  whose  pleasore  it  sh  ould 
be  to  introduce  h-.s  pujiil  into  the  mysteries  of 
the  art  with  as  little  trouble  as  po&siblu.  Un- 
fortunately Mattel  was  a  pedant,  who  could  see 
no  reason  for  modifying  his  usual  slow  me* 
<  hanleal  system  to  salt  the  convenience  of  a 
f^holar  however  able  or  advanced.  His  one 
answer  to  his  pupil's  enquiry  an  to  the  reason 
of  a  change  or  *  pragrassion  was,  '  It  is  the 
rule.'  The  re'Jtilt  was  that  afur  a  few  months 
of  diacouraginy  labour  (  Jioachiiiu  LK,■^^Ul  to  look 
to  instinct  and  practice  for  the  philosophy,  or 
at  least  the  ihetorie.  of  his  art.  T^e  actual 
parting  is  the  sobjeet  of  an  nneodote  which  is 
not  improbably  true.  Mattel  was  explaining 
that  the  amount  of  counterpoint  which  bis  pupil 
had  alrmuly  acqnifsd  was  snflSoient  for  a  com- 
poser in  the  'free  style' ;  but  th.^t  for  church- 
music  much  severer  studies  were  required. 
'What,'  «iied  the  bogr,  'd«  yon  mean  that  I 

I  ll^svtwiif  Oosai  ftoftU,  asf us« 
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know  enough  to  write  operas?'  'GertaJnly,'  wm 

the  reply.  'Then  I  want  nothinjT  more,  for 
operas  ure  all  that  I  dt»iire  tu  write.*  There 
was  in  this  something  of  the  practical  wisdom 
which  diatinguiebed  the  fioemu  of  later  life. 
Metttttime  it  was  neeewaiy  that  he  and  his 
parents  should  live,  auJ  he  thfrefore  droppei! 
counterpoint  and  returned  to  his  old  trade  ol 
aoeoBBpaayist,  gave  leasona,  and  conducted  per- 
formances  of  Lhainber  mtisic.  He  was  even 
bold  enough  to  lead  an  orchestra,  and  took  the 
direction  of  the  '  Atcademia  dei  Concordi ' — in 
oiher  wotds,  of  the  Fhilharmoiuo  Sode^  of  Bo> 
logna.  There  Is  no  reason  to  donbt  that  U  was 
more  by  scoring  the  quartets  and  ^yniplmnics  of 
Haydn  and  Mozart  than  by  any  lessons  of  Padre 
Hattei's  that  Rossini  learned  the  secrets  and  the 
ma^'c  of  thr'  on^litstra.  His  fame  at  the  Licto 
incr«iai>€d  day  by  day,  aud  at  Uiu  end  of  his  first 
jsar  his  cantata  '  II  Pianto  d'arnMNHift  per  la 
morte  d'Orfeo ' — the  lament  of  Harmony  over  the 
death  of  Orpheus — was  not  only  rewarded  with 
thv  prize,  but  waa  performt'd  in  pulilic,  Aug,  8, 
1808.  He  was  then  in  his  sevcutemth  year.  The 
eaatatft  WM  Iblleiwed — not  by  a  .^yiu  phony,  ns  is 
sometimes  said,  but— by  an  overture  in  tho  fii!,'ued 
style,  in  imitation  of  that  to  Mozart's  '  Magic 
Flute,'  but  30  weak,  that  after  hearing  it  played 
be  lost  no  time  in  dei^troying  it.  The  same  fate 
probably  attended  some  pieces  for  double  bass  aud 
strings,  and  a  mass,  both  written  at  the  instauce 
of  Signor  Triossi  of  JEUvenna,  «  distinguished 
amsteorof  the  doable  bass.  Boadai  had  hitherto 
been  known  at  Bologna  as  '  il  Tedeschino  ' — '  the 
little  German ' — for  his  devotion  to  Mozart ;  but 
raeh  serioas  efforts  as  composing  a  mass,  and 
conducting  a  work  like  Haydn's  Seasons  .'\t  the 
Philharmonic  Society,  were  probably  intt;udcd 
as  hints  that  ho  wished  to  be  looked  upon  no 
longer  as  a  scholar,  but  as  a  master  waiting  his 
epfwrtunity  for  the  stage. 

It  may  be  easier  to  enter  on  a  career  in  iLdy 
than  elsewhere,  but  even  there  it  is  not  withuut 
its  difikultisa.  Rossini  by  hit  wit  and  gaiety 
h:i'\.  ia  one  of  his  toiim^es,  made  a  friend  if  th  • 
Marquis  Cavalli,  who  had  prouii^ed  him  hia 
interest  whenever  it  should  be  wanted.  The 
time  was  now  oome  to  claim  the  fultilment  of  the 
promise,  and  Boaslni'iK  Adight  may  be  imagined 
when  he  received  an  invitation  to  conij)<>so  an 
opera,  from  the  manager  of  the  San  Mos^  Theatre, 
^  Venice.  He  hastened  to  prepare  the  piece, 
ftnd  *La  ('ani^  ia'fj  di  Matrimonio  *  or  the  '  M*- 
trimonL'ii  .Maract'  was  produced  there  in  the 
ftutunn  of  181O11  Th»  piece  was  an  ojwm  buffa 
in  one  act ;  it  was  supported  by  Morandi,  Ricci, 
De  Oreds,  and  RaSiuielU,  and  had  a  must  en- 
couraging reception.  After  tliia  feaf  1'  returned 
to  Bologna,  and  there  composed  for  Esther  Mom- 
betli*8  benefit  •  cantata  eaUed  *INdon«  Mma- 
donata.'  In  iSii  ht>  wrote  for  the  Teatro  del 
Gursu  of  Bologna  an  opera  buflia  in  two  acts, 
*  L'Equivoeo  atravagante,'  which  closed  the  season 
with  success,  and  in  which  both  he  and  Mmnpotini 
the  contralto  were  highly  applauded. 

i8ia  WM  Boniiii't  twwttietli  jwr,  and  with 


It  begins  what  may  be  called  his  Epoch  of  Im» 
provisation.    Early  in  that  year  he  produc  t, 
at  the  San  Mos^  Theatre,  Venice,  two  Luti^ 
j  operas — 'L'Inganno  felice,*  and  'L'occasione 

i£s  il  Ladn^  oiaia  il  Cambio  dell*  valigia.' 
The  first  of  these,  »  Farm,  a  trifle  tn  one  act, 
was  well  siin^'  and  much  applauded,  espe- 
cially an  air  of  Galli's,  '  Una  voce,'  a  duet 
for  the  two  basses,,  and  a  trio  full  of  force  and 
origiluJ  melody.  After  the  Carnival  he  went 
to  Ferr&ra,  and  there  composed  an  Ojatorio, 
'Giro  in  Babilonia,'  which  was  brought  out 
during  Lent»  and  proved  a  fiasco.  80  did  '  La 
Soahk  Sete,*  an  opera  bnifii  in  one  act,  pro- 
duced at  Venice  iu  the  course  of  the  8j>rin^' ;  but 
on  the  other  hand,  *  Bemetrio  e  Polibio.'  brought 
out  at  the  Teatro  Vialle,  Rom^  by  his  old  friends 
the  Mombellis,  was  well  received.  The  piece 
was  not  improbably  the  same  that  we  have  men- 
tioned his  writing  at  the  age  of  fifteen  to  words 
by  Mme.  Mombelli,  retouched  according  to  his 
new  lights.  At  any  rate  a  quartet  among  its 
conteiitH  w.v*  at  once  pronounced  a  masterjiiece, 
and  a  duet, '  Questo  cor,'  which  followed  it,  pro* 
dnoed  an  exodlent  effiset.  Roaiini  however  did 
not  waste  time  in  listening  to  applansc.  While 
the  Mombeliii  were  engaged  on  thiji  serious 
opera,  he  flew  off  to  Milan  to  fulfil  an  engage- 
ment which  Marcolitii  had  procured  for  him,  by 
writing,  for  her.  Galli,  Bonoldi,  and  Parlamagni, 
a  comic  piece  iu  two  acts  called  'La  Pietra  del 
Paragone,'  which  was  produced  at  the  Soala 
dmbig  the  antumn  of  181 »,  with  ImmMWie  saeeees. 
It  was  his  first  appearance  at  this  renowneil 
j  house,  and  the  piece  is  underlined  in  the  list  as 
'  musica  nuova  m  Gioachino  Rosdnif  di  Peamra,* 
Tlie  numbers  most  applauded  were  a  cavatina, 
'  Ecco  piatosA,'  a  quartet  in  the  second  act,  the 
duel-trio,  and  a  finale  in  which  the  word  '  Si-.,'il- 
lara'  ncom  continually  with  very  comic  efTeot. 
Tliis  finale  is  memorable  as  the  first  oooMlon  of 
his  employing  the  cresceiulo,  wliich  he  was  ulti- 
j  mately  to  use  ami  abuse  so  copiously.  Mosca 
I  has  accused  Kos,-«iui  of  having  borrowed  this 
'  funoutt  effect  from  hia  'Pretendenti  delusi,'  pro- 
duced at  the  Scala  the  preceding  autumu,  for^ 
getting  that  Mosoa  himself  had  learned  it  from 
Generali  and  other  oompoeers.  Such  aocusa* 
tions,  however,  were  of  uttle  cor  no  importance 
I  to  Rossini,  who  had  already  made  up  his  mind 
to  adopt  whatever  pleased  him,  whensmiuver  ho 
might  find  it.  la  the  meaatline  he  took  ad- 
vantage if  hi  J  success  to  pass  a  few  days  at 
Bologna  with  hia  parents,  en  rvulc  fur  Venice; 
and  thus  ended  the  year  l8ia,  in  which  he  had 
produced  no  less  than  six jpieosa  for  the  theatre. 
Nor  was  1S13  lead  prouffo.  It  began  with  a 

terrible  mystification.  He  had  accepted  a  com- 
mission 500  francs  fur  a  serious  upera  for  the 
Ormnd  Tlieatre  at  Venice,  but  the  manager  of 
San  Mrejb.  furious  at  his  desertion,  in  pursuance 
of  some  former  agreement,  forct-d  on  him  a 
libretto  for  that  tibeatre,  '  I  due  Bruschini,  o  U 
figlio  per  azzardo,'  which,  if  treated  as  intaaded* 
would  inevitably  have  been  the  death  of  the 
nuda  Vnm  this  dilemma  Boidni  iageaionafy 
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(Mttrica'erl  hinust-ir  by  ri'vcr-tng  the  Bitunti  ins. 
Mui  iairtKluciiig  all  kiuJd  of  tricka.  Thts 
■eeond  vioUtu  mark  each  bar  in  th«  overture 
bjr  *  Btroke  of  the  bow  on  the  bunp  tbede; 
<he  bftss  8ing8  at  the  top  of  Ms  n^Uter  and  the 
soprano  at  the  bottom  nf  h.  ;  .1  fun  ral  rnarc'i 
mtntdM  itoelf  into  one  of  the  lumi  cuuiicai  scenes ; 
and  in  finale  the  words  *  son  pontito '  are  so 
arrau,'e  1  that  nothing  is  heard  but  'tito.  tito.tito.* 
Tiioiic  uf  the  audience  who  had  been  taken  into  the 
secret  wore  in  roars  of  laughter,  but  the  strangers 
who  had  paid  fur  their  plaoae  in  good  ikith, 
w«re  naturally  annoyed  and  hiHed  loudly.  But 
no  complaints  \v<  of  nay  avail  with  Rossini, 
be  onlj  laughed  at  the  suooew  of  his  joke. 
'I  due  Bnuefaini*  dteppeared  after  tbe  first 
niglif.  And  the  rt  rni'mlir.ince  of  it  w^is  very 
shortly  vvipcil  out  by  ths>  apptiarauco  uf  ''run- 
credi'  at  the  Feuice  during  the  Carnival. 
The  characters  were  taken  by  Manfrodini.  AI»> 
lani>tte,  Todran,  and  Bianchi.  A  work  so  im- 
portant and  so  full  of  s[iii  it,  off -i  t.  aivl  im  lo  iy, 
waa  uaturaUj  received  with  enthudaam,  and  no- 
body had  tinM  to  nodee  that  the  long  oreeeendo  of 
the  finnh-  stmni^lv  n  semlikil  th;^t  of  Pai.siellfi's 
*  Rfe  Tctxlero.'  that  a  phrase  iu  the  first  du<i,  tn 
the  worda  'Paleaa  almen,'  is  borrowed  from 
P:i' r'ss  *  Agnesc,'  and  that  the  allegro  in  E  flat  of 
the  grand  duct,  'Si  tu  sol  crudel,'  is  also  borrowed 
from  the  '  Sofoniaba '  of  the  same  composer. 
Such  criticiami  aa  theea  were  loit  in  the  general 
admiration  at  the  new  and  apiriled  eharaeter  of 
the  mu>ic.  It  w.is  in  fict  the  first  sU-]>  In  tho 
revolution  which  Irioseiiui  wm  destined  t<L>  utiecl  iu 
Itiiliun  o|)ei-!i.  All  Venice,  and  very  soon  all 
Italy,  was  singing  or  bummin^'  'Mi  riveilnu.  ti 
riretiro.'  Hardly  any  one  now  remLMuburs  that  it 
is  only  to  the  happy  acciilent  that  Alalanotte  was 
diMatiafied  with  heir  air,  and  inaiated  on  its  being 
rewritten,  tha^  we  owe  the  *Di  taati  palpiti,' 
which  w;(s  uifkn:iMie<l  tho  'aria  de'riz/i,'  bLvausu 
it  wa3  said  to  have  been  dashed  off  while  waiting 
for  a  dish  of  rice.  One  must  read  the  accounts 
of  the  (I.'iv  to  iinilersUind  the  inaJnuss  —  for  it  was 
tu  thing  vlni — vvliii^h  'Tancreili'  excited  among 
the  Venetianj.  '  I  &ncied/  said  KoMsini,  with 
Ilia  wmai  gBiety,  'that  after  hearing  my  opera 
they  would  pat  me  into  a  madhouse— on  ue  eon^ 
trary,  they  were  inaildor  than  T.' 

Heooeforward  he  was  aa  much  fdted  for  hia 
•aeial  quaUtiee  aa  for  bia  muata  But  he  did  iMt 
give  way  to  such  dissipations  for  long.  His  next 
work  was  '  L'iiuliaua  in  Algeri,'  an  opera  buffa 
produoed  at  the  San  Benedetto  theatre,  Venice, 
in  the  summer  of  1813.  Its  greatest  novelty  was 
the  famous  trio  *Papataci,*  a  charming  union  of 
melody  aii'l  jj'ennine  i.oniedy;  while  the  [)fttriotic 
air,  'Peusln  alia  Patria,'  whioh  doees  the  work, 
qioke  not  lem  povreritaniy  to  the  hearta  of  his 
eountn-mcn. 

'Aureliano  iu  Paliuira'  and  'II  Turcu  iu  Italia' 
both  belong  to  181 4,  and  were  brought  out  at  the 
Scala,  Milan,  the  first  in  the  Carnival,  the  second 
in  the  autumn  season,  before  an  audience  some- 
wh.'it  more  critical  than  that  at  Veniw.  '  .Vure- 
iinno,'  tlioagh  it  contains  some  fine  thiagi,  which 


were  afterwards  utilised  in  'Elisabetta'  and  the 
'  Barbiere,'  «  as  a  tiask  o.  The  '  Turco'  too  wst^  not 
received  with  the  applattie  whidi  it  afterwards 
commanded.  Rueaiai,  howerw,  wai  greatly  idted 
dnringf  hii  stay  In  Milan,  and  among  hie  'ami< 
al'le  jiMtt  ctre^se^' — to  use  the  expression  of 
Stendhal — was  the  Prinoeas  BelgiojoNo,  fur  whom 
he  composed  a  cantata  entitled  '  Ekle  ed  Irene.* 
His  nr^xt  oprm.  'Si:^n8mondo,*  written  for  the 
Fenic'i  at  V^enice,  in  the  Carnival  of  1S15,  waa 
unsuoc&sMful,  and  the  failure  so  far  affected  him 
aa  to  make  him  give  up  work  ibr  a  time,  and 
retire  to  hia  home  at  Bologna.  There  he  en* 
cuuntereil  I' irhaja,  who  fr.nii  Iwinu'  a  waiter  at 
a  coffee- hotitie  had  become  the  fanner  of  the 
public  gaming'tablee  and  imprenrio  of  the  Ka- 
jiles  theatre.  Barbaja  thouirli  rich  wa«  still  bent 
Oil  making  money  ;  he  had  iscarU  of  tho  succeaa 
of  the  young  composer,  and  of  his  brilliant  talentBi 
and  was  resolved  to  get  hold  of  hira  ;  and  Ros- 
sini, with  the  support  of  hi^  parents  on  his  hand.s, 
was  ready  enough  to  listen  to  any  good  proposal. 
He  aocordingly'  engaged  with  Barbaja  to  take 
the  murieal  obeotion  of  the  San  Oano  and  Del 
Fondo  theatres  at  X.ipiles:,  and  to  compose  an- 
inKiUy  an  ojKjra  for  eacii.  Foe  this  he  was  to  re- 
ctAvu  200  ducats  (about  £35)  per  month,  with  a 
small  share  in  the  gaming-tables,  amounting  in 
addition  to  some  1000  ducats  per  annum,  for 
which  however  he  obtained  no  conipeoiatioll 
after  the  tables  were  aboliaiied  in  1  Sio. 

During  Mnrat's  viiit  to  Bologna  in  April 
1815  Ho>sini  co[U|)oscJ  H  caiita'a  in  favour 
of  Italian  iudepemieuce ;  but  |)olitics  w  ere  uot 
his  line,  and  be  arrived  in  Naples  fully  con- 
sei  nis  of  thii^.  and  re.so'ved  that  nnthiti'j  sh'e.ild 
induce  him  to  rejivat.  ihc  t-xj^erinieiit.  The 
arrival  of  a  young  compoiter  with  so  at  a 
reputation  for  originality  waa  not  altogether 
pleasing  to  Zingarelli,  the  dlief  of  the  CSonaer' 
valMire,  or  to  th  •  a^''-  d  Paisiello.  But  no  intrigues 
could  prevent  the  briliiatit  succ^  of  *  £lisabottay 
regina  d'lnghilterra,'  which  waa  produced  beiorv 
the  C  'urt  for  the  opening  of  the  autumn  season, 
1 81 5,  aad  iu  whicli  Mile.  Colbran,  Dardanelli, 
Manuel  Garcia,  and  Nuzzari  took  the  principal 
parta.  The  lihntto  of  tiiia  opera  waa  by  a  certain 
Schmidt,  aad  it  ia  a  curioua  Iket  that  lome  of 
its  incidents  anticipate  those  of  '  Kenilworth,' 
which  was  not  published  till  several '  years  later ; 
•  ednddenoe  still  mors  remaritaUc  when  the 
difference  between  tho  two  authors  is  taken 
into  account — Walter  &oi,t  gay,  romantic,  .ind 
famou-'.  Schmidt  unknown  and  obscure,  aud* 
though  not  wanting  in  imagination,  so  gloomy 
as  to  have  damped  the  spirits  of  Rossini  by  his 
nicro  a|«|tearance  and  conversation.  Two  his- 
torical locts  ahould  l>e  noted  in  regard  to  '  Elisai- 
betta.*  It  b  the  first  opera  in  which  Rossini  so 
far  distrusted  his  Bint;erH  a«  to  write  in  the  or- 
naments of  the  airs ;  and  it  i^  ah«o  the  first  in 
whioh  ha  replaced  the  rtcUalivo  t^eo  by  a  reci- 
tative accompanied  by  the  stringed  quartet.  The 
overture  and  the  finale  to  the  tirst  act  of  '  £liaa- 
bettn*  ava  taken  frraa  *  Ainrdiaooi.* 

i«siMHiy,UB. 
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Shortly  Vi  r.ire  Clin.^tmaa  Ronstni  left  Naples 
for  Ruuie  to  v%rite  «ml  \>T'mg  out  two  workn  for 
wliich  he  WAS  under  enL'a^emeBt.  The  first  of 
thc«<^,  'Torvaldo  e  D.trliska,'  produced  at  tlie 
Tcatru  Valle,  Dec.  :6,  1815,  was  coldly  receivud, 
but  the  second,  '  Almaviva,  oesia  Tinutile  precau- 
tione.'  foood«d  on  BqMin«fob>i»'  *  Bvber  of 
8«vni«.*  by  StoMitl,  wMeh  mad*  fto  flnt  ap- 
pearance at  the  An^t'iitina  Feb.  5,  181^,  w:is 
unmistakeably  damned.  The  cause  of  this  wa<3 
die  predileetioii  of  the  Botnana  tar  TaMeUo,  and 
their  determination  to  make  an  exatnple  of  an 
innovator  who  had  dared  to  reaet  a  Ubrotio  al- 
nmij  treated  by  their  old  favourite.  Rownni, 
with  esoeU«nt  tMte  and  feeling,  had  inquired  of 
Pkiileno,  b«fbre  adoptioj;  the  subject,  whether  hit 
doing  s<i  wouM  anaoy  thf  veteran,  wliose  '  Bar* 

iMve'  had  beea  far  a  quarter  of  a  century  the 
fikvoorite  of  Europe,  snd  not  umuktvrallj  believed 

that  after  this  sti  p  ho  vrnn  gi-ouro  frnm  the  ill- 
will  of  PaiMelio's  ii'ieudit  aad  atimiiera/  But 
the  verdict  of  a  theatre  orammed  with  partisans 
in  seldom  just.  It  is  al»o  aa  changeable  as  the 
winds,  or  as  Fortune  herselfl  Thou(;h  hissed  on 
the  first  night,  'Almaviva'  waa  listcnoil  to  with 
patience  on  the  leoond,  adTanced  in  favour  night 
by  night,  and  ended  by  becoming,  tinder  tike  Wile 

of  "Hie  HarlxT  i>f  Sf'\'illr  ' . .  1 1  -  iif  the  iiKwt  pi[>ii- 
lar  c^ituic  i<p«irajj  ever  composed,  an'l  actually 
eclipsing  in  spirit  and  wit  the  comedy  on  which 
it  ia  fomi'lrj.  It  was  acted  by  ni.ir^'i-Rigliftti 
(llosinai,  ll«js«i  (ijt;rl4i),Zamboni  (iig.iro), Garcia 
(Alnmviva),  Botticelli  (Bartolo)  and  Vitarelli 
(Ba^ilio).  Tile  criginnl  overture  wm  loit,  and 
th>-  prr:4ent  one  belong  to  'Elisabett** ;  tbe  open- 
ing of  the  cavatina  '  Kcco  ridente '  is  1>iirro\ve<l 
from  the  o|*ening  ot  the  first  chorus  in  '  Aureliano.' 
It  is  in  the  delicious  andante  of  thia  onvatinn 
that  Rossini  first  employs  the  nioUtlation  to  the 
minor  iLirU  below^  wliich  afterwards  became  so 
common  in  Italian  moaie^  Thn  nir  Berta, 
'  U  Tediiotlo  oann  moglie,*  was  suggested  by  a 
Bmrinn  tune,  and  Hie  eight  opening  ban  of  the 

trio  '  Zilti,  zttti*  are  11  ri  riously  taken  note  tor 

note  from  Simon's  air  in  Haydn's  'Seasoua.' 
Indeed  it  ia  aelonl^iing  Hmt,  witii  iSm  ectr** 

fir'lir;:fv  iiii!^in< TV,  his  cnrelc-s'^ne-s,  and  his  ha- 
bitual hurry,  iio^.^ini  kLouIiI  not  have  borrowed 
oftener  than  he  did.  He  received  400  acndi 
(£80)  for  'The  Barber,'  and  it  wai  composed 
Mid  mounted  in  a  month.  When  tome  one  told 
Donizetti  that  it  hail  Iteen  written  in  thirteen 
dayVf '  Veiy  poaaihle^'  waa  liia  nnawer,  'he  it  to 

Lazy  a?  ho  was,  TJosglni  was  de'sttnod  to  write 
twvuty  operas  in  eight  years,  1815-1823.  On 
his  return  to  Naples  after  the  Carnival  of  iKiT*, 
and  the  gradual  success  of  'The  Barher,'  hu 
fbond  the  San  Carlo  theatre  in  ashee,  to  the 
great  distre«a  .  f  tho  King  ofNaplea,  who  justly 
oonaidered  it  one  of  the  omamenta  of  liia  CMik|ii- 
InL  Barbaja,  bowwar.  nnderlook  to  tdndld  it 
man  magnifloanfly  tbaa  beftva  in  nion  montlu. 

'  W»  h»re  Bottiort  own  kathoritr  f.ir  lhl».  m  l  fnr  th<i 
lM«li>(  tweii  nrlu«a  bi  U  dajt.  In  bi«  t«n«r  to  U.  liciiivaiu.  Mm 

•  nartMi  wmu,' hot.c  lanwr^nk 


TTe  kept  his  wonl,  and  thiH  acqutrcl  not  <>:  Iv 
the  protection  but  the  favour  of  the  kin^j. 
Rossini  obtained  the  name  boon  by  composing 
a  Lrniii!!  cantata  outitlL-d  '  Teti  e  Pel»">  '  lor  tho 
marriiigu  uf  tliu  Duuhusa  de  Berry.  2so  sooner 
had  he  cnuipluted  this  than  he  da»i]ied  off  a  3-act 
comic  opera  entitled  'Ia  Gaaxetta'  to  m  libretto 
by  Tottola,  wldoh  waa  produced  at  the  Teatro 

(lei  Finrentini,  Naples,  anil  whicli,  althou>,'h  ia 
the  bands  of  a  clever  and  ohanuing  actress  like 
Chambrand,  and  of  two  such  public  favourits 
as  Pellegiini  mil  Casaccia,  wim  hut  m"doratdy 
Bucoesiiful.  The  work  however  contaiiit^l  some 
admiiahh'  paangH^  wluoh  wore  afterwards  util- 
ised by  the  compoBT.  Boanoi  completed  hit 
reform  cf  teriona  opera  by  his  'Otello^*  wbieh 
was  brought  out  at  the  Teatro  del  Fon  lo, 
Nafdes!,  in  the  autumn  of  18 16,  with  Isabella 
Colbma,  Naataii  Dnvlde,  Cicimam,  and  Ben^ 
detti  as  its  interpreters.  In  thi^  opera,  ><f  which 
the  third  act  is  thu  iinest,  the  recitaiivit^  art-  few  ur 
and  shorter  than  before,  and,  in  accompanying 
them,thewind  instruments  are  occasionally  added 
to  the  strings.  Some  of  the  most  remarkable 
features  of  tliiH  graml  work,  buch  as  the  finale 
of  the  firat  act,  the  duet  '  Non  m'ingaiino^'  nnd 
the  pairianate  trio  of  deflnnoa^  were  not  at  fint 
appreciated  :  the  touching  air  ofDesdemona,  'So 
il  padre,'  doubly  effective  after  the  paternal  curse 
which  precedea  it,  aad  the  romance  of  the  Willow, 
with  tile  harp  accompaniment— then  quite  a 
novelty— were  betttsr  received ;  but  the  tragic 
termination  of  the  wh'>lo  waa  very  liistantf  ful 
to  the  public,  and  when  the  opera  was  taken 
to  Borne,  it  waa  fennd  neoesaary  to  invent  « 
hapjiy  concluwion.  This  curious  fact  floiervea 
mention  for  the  light  which  it  throwi  on  the 
low  oonditioB  «f  dramatio  taata  in  Italy  at  t]iat 
periwl. 

Tlie  machinery,  and  power  of  rapidly  chang- 
ing the  soenes,  were  at  that  time  s«i  very  im- 
p^ect  in  smaller  Italian  tliaatrea.  tb«t  Roaaini 
would  only  accept  the  eabjeet  of  Cfnderelte  when 

jtrojioscd  to  him  Ly  the  niana'j;er  of  tho  Teatro 
Valle  at  Bome^  on  oondition  that  the  euper- 
nntnnl  ♦Iwwmt  was  entirely  omitted.  A  new 
comic  piece  was  therefore  written  by  Fi  rrctti 
under  the  title  of  '  Cenereutola,  o&ftia  la  boutik 
in  trionfo ' ;  Rossini  undertook  it,  and  it  was 
produced  at  the  l>eginning  of  1817.  Ita  awxMt 
was  unmistakeable,  though  the  oiat  waa  by  no 
means    extraordinary — (Jiorgi,    Catarin.a  Roa^ 

GugUelmij  De  ikgnis,  Yemi,  and  Vitarelli 
In  the  prefiulon  «id  eham  of  Ita  ideaa  tUi 

delicious  work  h  prohahly  cqnil  to  the  '  Par- 
bibre,*  but  it  appears  to  ua  to  be  inferior  in  unity 
i  of  style.  No  doubt  this  is  partly  owing  to  the 
!  i\\ci  that  many  of  the  pieces  were  originallv 
cuuipi»st.d  to  other  words  thain  those  to  wWot 
they  are  now  sung.  The  duet  '  I'n  .soave  nou 
a6  ohib,'  the  drinking-cborua,  and  the  mock  oro- 
damatlan  of  the  Baron,  are  all  borrowed  from 
'La  Pietra  del  Par.agone';  the  air  'Miei  ram- 
puUi'  is  from  'La  (iazzetta,'  where  it  was 
inspired  by  the  words  '  Una  prima  balh  rina  ' ; 
^airof  BamlniiaeaUatbntto'Abt  vioni'  in 
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(he  trio  ia  '  Otello'  j  the  deUghtfiil  stretto  of  the 
finile,  the  duel  'Ziite^  sitto.*  the  Mrtet 

'Que-^L'  b  an  node  avvilupato' — •  truly  admir- 
abl«  morceau — and  TariouB  other  incidenul 
passagea,  originally  belonged  to  the  '  Turoo  in 
lUiIia' ;  an<!  the  humorous  duet  *  Un  aegreto*  is 
eviJtiutij  modelled  on  that  in  Cimaro«a's  'Ma- 
(rimonio/  Such  repetitions  answered  iht  ir  jmr- 
poae  At  the  moment,  but  while  thus  extempor- 
uing  hie  opeiM  Boiritii  forgok  (h*t  »  day  would 
arriM-  wlioti  they  would  all  1>e  imMisdietl,  and 
wheii  uach  disco verieo  as  those  vva  have  men- 
tioned, and  as  the  existence  of  the  principal 
motif  of  the  duet  of  the  letter  in  'Otello'  in  the 
Aijilalo  of  an  air  fruni  *  Torvaldo  e  LHjrIiska,' 
would  inevitably  be  made.  As  he  himself  con- 
foond  in  *  letter  »boa|  thii  time»  he  (houghl  he 
had  ft  perfeoi  right  to  ivanie  amy  of  hii  eftriier 
airs  from  operas  which  ha  !  either  failed  at  the 
tiuie  ur  become  forgotten  idnoe.  Whatever  f<;rce 
there  mayb*  fat  this  defence,  the  fact  reinainH 
that  '  CenerentoLv  *  anrl  Uie  'Barber"  f-hrire 
between  them  the  glury  of  being  Busslui  s  efujt 
^emvn  in  comic  opera. 

Vrom  Bome  he  went  to  Milno,  to  enjoy  the 
triomph  of  the  'Ckunn  Indrft,*— libretto  by  Oher- 
ardiiii — which  was  brought  out  in  the  pprini;  of 
1S17  at  the  Scala.  The  dignified  martial  cha- 
iMtor  of  the  oirertote^  and  the  pvodigioiu  rolls  of 
the  drum,  jiro  lncr  ?  nii  inuttenae  effect ;  and  tho 
Mme  may  be  said  of  ail  the  numbers  which 
are  conooned  with  strong  emotion: — give  the 
pnfaUe  ft  strong  impression,  and  it  will  not  stop 
to  diMriminate.  Nor  did  the  Milanese,  at  theae 
eiirly  ropresentations,  find  any  diti'crence  be- 
tween the  really  Eoe  parts  of  the  opera  and 
thoee  wUdi  are  mm  fempItMOj^e— of  which  tho 
'Gazza  ladra'  has  several.  Nor  would  any  one 
have  noticed,  even  had  they  had  the  u&xm&ry 
hnowledge,  tbftk  fai  the  first  duet  and  the  finale 
— as  was  the  case  also  in  the  finahi  to  the 
*  Cenerentola ' — Roesini  had  borrowed  an  effect 
from  the  I'oco  adayio  of  Mozart's  Symphony 
in  C  (Kuchel,445)  by  maintaining  a  suatained 
aeoompaiument  ia  fne  wind  while  the  itrings 
and  the  oicM  MRJ  OB  tiM  idoM  and  the 
ornaments. 

From  Milan  he  returned  to  Kaplei,  ftnd  pro* 

dnrf-d  '  Armida '  daring  the  autumn  season,  a 
grand  opera  in  $  acta,  with  ballet,  which  waa 
mounted  with  great  splendour,  and  en^yed  the 
ftdvftntage  of  venr  good  •inger*.  Tba  duet 
*Amor,  possente  Nomel'— >whldi  wm  soon  to 
be  sung  thougli  th.r  length  and  breadth  of  Italy, 
the  air  *Nou  soi&ro  I'offensa,'  the  incantation 
■oene^  the  chorus  of  demons,  and  the  drs  de 
ballet  •vonld  nlnr.p  h.ivr  been  sufficient  to  excite 
tlte  2seapolitaiui ;  but  these  were  not  the  only 
pieeet  ^plauded,  and  the  rmnarkable  trio  '  In 
quale  aapetto  imbelle,'  written  for  three  tenofs 
with  extraordinary  ease,  a  pretty  choma  of 
women  'Qui  tutto  ciilma,'  and  a  ecena  with 
chorus,  'Germano  a  te  richiede' — afterwards  em- 
ployed hi  the  Vkvndi  venion  of  *  IColw*— oil 
deserve  menti'>n 
This  fine  work  hod  hardly  made  its  appear- 


ance before  Boesini  had  to  dash  off  two  more— 
*Adehdde  ^  Borgogna,*  eoinetiiiMO  kaowa^  at 

•Ottone  Rb  d'  Italia.'  and  an  nr.itono— *  Mf»>o 
in  Egitto.'  ^Adelaide'  was  produced  at  ih> 
Argentina  ftt'Bom^  in  the  Carnival  of  iSn. 
was  well  sung  and  warmly  received.  '  Mo«b ' 
was  written  for  the  San  Oario  at  Naples,  and 
brought  out  there  in  Ix'tit  with  an  excellent  ca«t 
— IsabeUft  Colbcaa,  Benedetti,  Porto,  and  Nos- 
mi.  Hero  Ibr  the  firet  time  Roerini  wae  eo 
much  pre«s€<i  as  to  be  com  [el  led  to  cdl  in 
assistanue,  and  employed  his  old  and  tried  friend 

I  Carafa  in  the  rc^  iutives  ami  in  Pharaoh**  'air 

I  •  AsjMjttar  :ni.'  The  wjene  of  the  darkness  was 
auuthur  iU^p  onvvarUi.  and  the  whole  work  was 
much  applauded,  with  the  exception  of  the 
pasnge  of  the  Bed  Sea»  Uie  representatioii  of 
whidi  was  always  laughed  at,  owing  to  the  im- 

;  jx  rfection  of  the  theatrical  r»ppliiiiii  oh  already 
»<^>uken  of.    At  the  re«umptiua  of  the  piece, 

i  therefore,  in  the  following  Lent,  Rossini  added 
a  chorus  to  divert  attention  from  the  wretched 
attempt  to  represent  the  dividing  wavt^,  and  it 
is  to  the  sins  of  the  Neapolitan  stage  machinists 
that  we  owe  tho  univanalijr  popular  prajer '  Dal 
tuo  flteUato  soglio,*  whieh  li  not  only  in  itself  a 
most  important  piece  of  music,  but  sliows  the 
value  whioh  Rossini  attached  to  the  rest  of  the 
woclt,  which  is  indeed  one  of  his  very  finest. 

As  Some  relaxatinn  aflor  tlds  serious  effort  he 
undertook,  in  the  summer  of  ibiS,  a  uue-act 
piece,  'Adina,oilOaliffo  di  Bagdad,'  for  the  Kaa 
Carlos  Theatre,  Lisbon ;  and  immediately  after. 
«Bicoiardo  e  Zoraide'  for  San  Carlo,  Naples, 
which  was  sung  to  perfla  tion  at  the  autumn 
■easttn  there  bj  Tsahella  Ckdbran,  Fisaroni 
(whose  eieesalTo  plainneai  was  no  bar  to  her 

spkn  !id   Fini-ing),  Nozzari,   Davide.   nnd  (  "i-i 
marra.    Uavide's  air,  the  trio,  the  dutit  lor  Uie 
two  women,  and  that  of  tha  two  tanocs,  wera  aU 
^plauded  to  the  echo. 

*  Riodordo '  was  extraordinarily  full  of  omamen  t, 
but  •  Ermione,'  which  was  produced  at  San  Carlo 
in  the  Lent  of  1819,  went  quite  in  the  opposite 
direction,  and  aiected  aa  nannnl  plsfaww  and 
Beverity.  The  result  showed  that  this  was  a 
miutake.  Though  splendidly  sung,  '  Ermione ' 
was  not  so  fortunate  as  to  please,  and  the  single 
number  apjdauded  was  the  one  air  in  which 
there  waa  any  t>niameutatiou.  So  much  for  the 
taste  of  Naples  in  1819!  An  equally  jm  ;  re- 
ception was  given  to  a  osntata  writt«i  lor  the 
re-establishmmt  of  the  health  of  the  King  of 
Naples,  and  sung  at  the  San  Caili)  Feb.  20, 
1819.  It  consisted  of  a  cavatioa  for  Isabella 
Colbrao,  and  an  air  with  variations,  which  was 
afterwards  utilised  in  the  br\Ilet  of  the  '  Viapgin 
a  Reims.'  The  piece  was  hastily  thrown  otf,  :uid 
was  probablj  sr  BO mve  vabie  in  the  eyes  of  its 
author  than  was  an  opera  oalled  *  Eduardo  e 
Oristina'  which  was  brought  oat  at  the  Saa 
Benedetto,  Venice,  this  same  spring,  and  was  in 
reaUtya  mere  pasticcio  of  pieces  from  'Ermione,' 

I  Ztntjiliil  U  wrcnt  \n  plMtng  'Otlnns*  lit  ht«  r«uiafM  BtSttk 
Uoet  work. 

*  Omitt«4  to  tba  lUllAn  ic«r«  ^btlih»d  m  Itrtt. 
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•Ricciardo.'and  other  .  p'  Tn^,  ]:ithc-rto  unheard  in 
Teuice,  attached  to  a  libretto  imitated  from 
Swibfti  Fortunately  the  opera  pleased  the 
andienoe,  and  sent  Roasini  b*ok  to  N«plM  in 
gcod  spirits,  ready  to  oompoM  ft  now  OKntate 
for  the  vi^it  of  the  Emperor  of  Austria.  Tli^f 
new  work  was  performed  on  May  9,  1819,  at 
San  Ctario^  ana  ww  mng  by  Colbran,  Davide, 
and  Rubini.  to  the  aocompanimcnt  of  a  military 
band.  This  Rossini  probably  accepted  as  a 
useful  experience  for  his  next  new  opera,  the 
•  Donna  del  Lago,'  in  the  march  of  which  we  he«r 
the  resoltB  of  his  experiments  in  writing  for  a  wind 
band.  The  title  of  the  new  work  seuiii!*  to  show 
that  Scott's  works  were  becoming  popular  even 
in  Italy.*  Roadni  at  niy  nte  mm  not  lutensible 
to  th<'ir  Iveuuties  ;  and  in  his  aMnsions  to  the  land- 
scape of  the  lake,  and  the  (Skvatina  '  O  inattutini 
albori '  seems  to  invite  attention  to  his  use  of 
local  colour.  Even  at  the  present  day  the  first 
act  of  the  opera  is  well  worthy  of  admiration,  and 
yet  the  evening  of  Mon<lfty,  Oct.  4,  1819.  when 
tt  WM  fiist  given,  with  the  magnificent  cast  of 
Colbnio,Pfaw(mi,  Noi»ri.D»vl&,aad  Beaiedetti, 
was  simplv  one  lon^,'  torture  of  di»l"pointment 
to  the  composer,  who  was  possibly  not  aware  that 
th«  sUwni  of  diaapimbatian  wu  directed  not 
against  him  so  mnoh  ai  against  Barbaja  the 
manaj^er,  and  Gjll>rau  his  favourite.  FcUj:  qui  1 
potuit  nrum  cognotcen  eauaat. 

On  the  following  •vening  the  hisses  beoame 
hratot,  bttt  of  ttis  Rossini  kneir  notUng,  as  by 
that  time  he  was  on  his  road  to  Milan.  The 
Scala  opened  on  Dec.  a6,  1 8 19,  for  the  Carnival 
season  with  '  Bianca  o  Faliero,'  libretto  by  Ro-  1 
mani,  which  was  a<lminil>ly  sung  by  Campored 
and  others.  No  ^ace  of  it,  however,  now  re-  , 
nainii  except  the  fine  duet  mail  equally  good 
qnartet,  which  were  aftarwaids  introduced  in  the 
•Donna  del  L,ago,'  aod  became  very  popular  at 
C«.>iicert.s. 

His  engagement  at  Milan  over,  be  hurried 
bade  toNaples,  to  produce  the  operaef 'Maometto 

secondo,'  before  tlie  close  of  the  Carnival.  It  had 
been  com  poised  in  great  haste,  but  wad  admirably 
interpreted  by  Colbran,  Chaumel  (afterwards 
Madame  Kubini),  Nozzari,  Cidmana,  Benedetti, 
and  F.  Galli,  whose  Maometto  was  a  splendid 
success.  It  wa»  the  last  opera  but  one  that 
Bossim  was  destined  to  give  at  Naples  before 
Ibe  bmsl  of  fbe  stonn*  of  the  aetii  July,  iSaob 
which  obliged  the  King  Ut  abandon  his  capital, 
ruined  Barbaja  by  depriving  him  at  once  of  a 
powerful  patron  and  of  the  monopoly  of  the 
gambling -houses,  and  drove  Rossiui  to  make 
important  changes  in  his  life.  But  to  return. 
Having  for  the  moment  no  engagement  for  the 
Scaki  he  undertook  to  write  'Mathilda  di 
'Shabian*  toe  Romo.  Tbrioida  tbe  budcor  bad 
bought  the  Teatro  Tordinonc,  and  was  con- 
verting it  into  the  Apollo;  and  it  was  for  the 
inauffuratkn  of  this  splendid  new  house  that 
BoattDfa  opam  waa  intandad.  Tho  opening  Unk 

»  nwit aCUw C><howi^^  ^  ^ tuitm 


place  o«  the  first  night  of  the  Carnival  of  1S21. 
The  company,  though  large,  contained  no  first- 
rate  artists,  and  Rossini  was  therefore  especially 
oareftd  of  the  mumibU  Pfaosa.  The  fim  night 
was  stonny,  bnt  SoarfnTs  ftisnds  were  la  tba 
ascendancy,  Paganlnl  Cfmdiicted  in  ^-plendkl  ttjfla^ 
and  the  result  was  a  distinct  success. 

On  his  return  to  Naples,  Rossini  Isaned  from 
Barbaja  his  intention  of  visiting  Austria,  and 
taking  his  company  of  singers  to  Vienna. 
Rossini's  next  op«m»  *  Zelmira,*  was  therefore  to  be 
submitted  to  a  more  critical  audienoe  than  those 
of  Italy,  and  with  this  in  view  he  applied  himself 
to  make  the  recitative-s  interesting,  the  harmonies 
full  and  varied,  and  the  accompanimeate  expres- 
sive and  fiill  of  ooloor,  and  to  tiiiow  as  much 
variety  as  possible  into  the  form  of  the  move- 
ments. He  product  the  opera  at  the  San  Carlo 
before  leaving,  in  the  middle  of  December  iSsi. 
It  was  sung  by  Colbran,  Cecconi,  Davide,  Nozzari, 
Ambrosi  and  Benedetti.  and  was  enthusiastically 
received.  On  the  27th  of  the  s^ame  month,  he  t<Hjk 
his  benefit,  for  which  he  had  composed  a  q»ecial 
cantata  entitled '  La  Ricottoseensa  ;  and  the  day 
after  left  for  the  North.  He  wa.s  accompanied  by 
Isabella  Colbran,  with  whom  he  had  been  in  love 
for  yean^  whose  influence  over  him  had  been  so 
great  ns  tn  make  him  forsake  comedy  for  tragedy, 
and  to  whom  he  was  married  on  his  arrival  at 
Bologna.  The  wedding  took  place  in  the  chapel 
of  the  Archbishop's  palao^  and  was  oelebtated  by 
Cardinal  Dfrfsioal.  Bosrini  has  been  aooased  of 
marrying  for  money,  and  it  is  certain  tliat  Colbran 
had  a  viUa  and  £500  a  year  of  her  own,  that  she 
waa  seven  yean  older  ihan  ber  husband,  and  that 
her  reputation  as  a  singer  wn-i  on  the  decline. 

However  this  may  be,  ttio  two  RobMiui^,  after 
a  month's  holiday,  started  for  Vienna,  where  they 
arrived  about  the  end  of  Fefavnary,  18a  a.  He 
seems  to  have  made  his  dAvt  belbra  the  Vienna 
public  on  the  30th  of  March,  as  the  conductor  of 
his  'Oenuentola,'  in  the  German  version,  as 
'  AsobenbfVdal,*  ud  bis  itm^  were  foond  somo- 
wVrit  too  fast  for  the  'heavy  German  language.* 
'  Zelmira '  was  given  at  the  Kiimthnerthor  opera- 
house  on  April  13,  with  a  suooeos  ei|iial  to  that 
which  it  obtained  at  Naples.  The  oompany  was 
the  same,  excepting  Ceoooni  and  Benedetti,  who 
were  replaced  by  Mile.  Ekerlin  and  Botticelli. 
An  air  was  added  for  the  former  to  w(«ds  ftir- 
nidied  by  Carpani«  who  was  tbua  aeoorad  as  an 
enthuriastio  partisan  of  the  Italian  coinpoi^er. 
Rossini  was  not  without  violent  opp(»ueuts  in 
Vienna,  but  they  gaTO  him  no  anxiety,  friends  and 
enemies  alike  were  rcccive<l  with  a  smile,  and 
his  only  ret^jit  was  a  gowi -humoured  joke.  He  is 
said  to  have  visited  Beethoven,  and  to  have  been 
moeh  distressed  by  the  oondition  in  which  he 
f&taA  iStm  great  master.  The  impteaiion  wbidi 
he  made  on  the  Vim. .  -a  may  be  gathered  from 
A  paragraph  in  the  Leip^&ig  '  Allgemeine  musik. 
Zeitung'*  of  the  day,  in  which  he  Is  dseoribed  as 
'bi^'hlv  nrromj  lished,  of  agreeable  manners  and 
plcotiant  appearaaoe,  full  of  wit  and  fuu,  cheerful, 
obliging,  oomieooab  and  moat  aeoearibla.  He  ia 
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much  in  society,  and  cliarnu  ereiy  <tne  by  Us 
nmplo  unatKsutning  stylo.'  After  the  doM  m  the 
Vi> una  season,  the  Rossinis  retuni-  il  to  Bologna, 
whtsre  his  parents  had  randed  since  1 798.  There, 
•t  ihemd  of  SepimUm,  he  veeeiv«d»  Ikttering 
letter  from  Prinr-e  Mrftpmich,  cntreatinir  him  to 
come  to  Verona,  and  *  assist  in  the  general  re- 
wtablishmcnt  of  hamiony.'  Such  invitations,  so 
couched,  arc  not  to  be  refused,  and  accordingly 
the  chief  composer  of  Italy  yielded  to  the  request 
of  the  chief  diidomatist  of  Austria,  and  arrivtd 
ftt  the  Cungresa  in  time  for  its  opening,  Oot^  20, 

a  serir.'i  of  cantatas,  which  he  imuivd  f.  rth 
without  stint  or  difficulty.  TLo  Uctit-kuowu  of 
these  is  '11  vtMoOnuiggio*;  others  are  '  L'Augurio 
felice,'  *Ln  pncn  A!!rnnza,'  and  'II  Ban!  '.'  One 
was  perfoixiicd  Lu  tliu  Amphitheatre,  which  will 
acoommodate  5  o,cxx}  spectators,  and  wasconducted 
by  Rowini  himadf.  Work,  however, nevor leams 
to  haTe  prsTented  Ui  going  into  eodety,  and  we 
find  that  during  this  occasion  he  ai  <|uir>:'<1  the 
friendship  not  only  of  ISIettemichf  bul  of 
Oliateaubriand  lad  Madame  de  Li^eo. 

The  Congress  at  an  etui  he  ht  /an  to  work  at 
•Semiramide,'  which  waa  brought  aut  nt  the 
I\ nice,  Venice,  Feb.  3,  1823,  with  Madame 
X^jiMtini^  the  two  Mariania^  Galli,  and  Sinoiair  the 
English  tMior,  for  whom  there  were  two  ain. 
Th-'  ujn  ra  was  proli.'iMy  writitjii  wiiii  more  car© 
than  any  of  those  which  had  preceded  it;  atid 
poeeibly  ibr  this  very  reason  waa  eomewhat 
coldly  received.  The  subject  no  doxibt  would 
■eem  sombre  lo  ihe  gay  Venetiiius,  :aid  they 
even  omitted  to  applaud  the  fine  quartet  (which 
Verdi  must  surely  nave  had  in  hie  mind  when 
writing  the  Miserere  in  the  'TVovatore '),  the 
fin.'de,  and  the  appearance  of  Nimis,  tht  liiial 
trio,  at  onoe  eo  short  and  so  dramatic,  the  cava- 
tina  with  chorus,  and  all  Ae  other  new,  bold, 
brip'!it  pa-iagc''  "f  that  remarksible  work.  Ros- 
Rini  was  not  unnaturally  much  disappointe<l  at 
the  veault  of  his  labour  and  genius,  and  resolved 
to  write  no  more  for  the  theatres  of  his  native 
country.  The  resolution  was  hardly  formed 
when  he  received  a  visit  from  the  manager  of 
the  King's  Theatre,  London  (Sigr.  Benelli),  and 
a  proposal  to  write  an  opera  for  uat  hoose,  to  be 
called  'La  FipHa  di-ll"  .u  iii,'  for  tho  ftiin  or,C.40 — 
£40  more  than  he  had  received  for  'tiemiramide,' 
a  sum  at  the  time  oonsidered  enormous.  The 
ofTcr  wn^  promptly  accepted,  and  tin-  Ko^-iin.s 
started  lor  Englaud  without  delay,  jwlurully 
taking  Paris  in  their  road,  and  reaching  it  Nov. 
Q,  iSaj.  Paris,  like.  Vienna,  was  then  divided 
Uito  two  hostile  eamps  on  the  subject  of  the 
great  compoeer.  Bcrton  nlw.iypi  .-[  okc  of  Lim  im 
'  M.  Crescendo,'  and  he  was  caricatured  on  the 
•tage  as  '  M.  Vacarmini ' ;  but  the  immortal 
author  of  the  '  BniiiiL-ro  *  could  affurd  U>  l.iUL'h 
at  such  satire,  and  his  respectful  Lthaviuur  to 
Chembini,  Le»ueur,  and  Reicha,  as  the  heads  of 
Ihe  Conservatoire,  his  graceful  reception  of  the 
leaders  of  the  French  School,  his  imperturbable 
good  temper,  and  good  spirits,  soim  conciliated 
eveiy  one.    A  aeruiade,  a  public  banquet,  tri- 


umphant reowtions  at^  the  o|Mni  honw,  • 
special  vaudevule  ('Rosshn  h  Parw,  on  le  Omnd 

I)liifr'l — tverythiiii,'  in  nhori  tliat  "Muld  soothe 
the  pride  of  a  Strang,  was  lavished  upon  him 
from  the  first.  He  in  his  tnm  was  always  kind 
and  aminWe,  cnnsentincf  fnr  instance  at  tlie 
request  of  I'anseron — au  old  colleague  at  lioaie 
— to  act  as  acoompanyist  at  a  concert  with  the 
object  of  sanng  Panseron's  brother  from  the 
conscription.  Under  the  hands  of  Rossini  the 
]iiano  became  as  effective  a-^  an  <jic1i(  sti  .1 ;  and  it 
is  on  record  that  the  first  time  that  Aubor  heard 
him  aooompany  himsdf  in  a  sonf  he  walked  np 
to  the  instrument  and  hent  (l<\\ii  ovtr  th<.  I»t  y3 
to  see  if  they  wrre  not  sniokiiiL;.  I'aris  liow- 
ever  was  not  at  pre-^ent  his  ullmnte  goal,  auil 
on  Dec.  7,  i?^2i,  Rossini  and  his  wife  arrived  in 
London.  They  were  visited  immediately  by  the 
Russian  ambassador,  M.  de  Lieven,  who  gave  the 
oompoeer  barely  time  to  recover  firom  the  fiitigues 
of  the  jonmey  before  he  carried  him  off  to 
Bri;,'!jtriu  and  |iro.sLii(od  him  to  tluj  Kin^'.  Gct)rgo 
IV.  believed  himself  to  be  fond  of  music,  and 
leoelved  the  author  of  'Hm  Baiber  of  Seville '  in 
the  mrst  fl.itti  rin^  mnnner.  The  royal  favour 
naturally  hruuyht  with  it  that  of  the  aristocracy, 
and  a  solid  result  in  the  shape  of  two  grand 
concerts  at  Almack's,  at  two  guineas  admissioa. 
The  silvers  on  these  ooeanons  ww«  Mme.  Roarani, 
Mme.  Catalani,  Mme.  Pasta,  and  nUier  fu-.-t-rate 
artists,  but  the  novelty,  the  attraction,  was  to  hear 
Rossini  himsdf  sing  Asdics*  in  a  cantata  wUch 
lie  liad  c<>nipo.H«'d  for  the  occasion,  under  tVio  (iile 
of  ■  llouiag;c  to  Lord  liyron.'  He  also  took  part 
with  Catalani  in  a  duet  from  Cimarosa's  *  Matrix 
monio'  which  waa  eo  suoceasful  as  to  be  enc-ored 
three  times.  While  the  conrt  and  the  town  were 
thus  di>joit!nj3'  fir  thf  pi):>,Kc>siou  of  K'ossini, 
'Zelmira'  was  brought  out  at  the  Opera  (Jan. 
*4, 1824);  but  the  manager  waa  nnabie  to  fiidsh 
the  season,  and  became  bankrupt  before  dis- 
charging his  engagements  with  Romtni.  Nor 
was  this  all.  Not  only  did  he  not  produce  the 
'FiL,'lia  di-ir  aria,'  Init  the  mvwic  of  the  first  act 
uuaicuuntably  vanished,  and  has  never  since  been 
found.  It  was  in  vain  for  Rossini  to  sue  the 
manager ;  be  Culed  to  obtain  cither  his  MS.  or 
a  single  penny  of  the  advanti^es  guaranteed  to 
liiiii  by  the  contract.  True,  he  enjoytd  a  con- 
siderable eet<off  tothe  loss  just  mentioned  iu  tiie 
profits  of  the  oountleas  soirees  at  which  he  acted 
as  accnmpanyist  at  a  fi-f  of  £^0.  At  the  end 
of  tivf  months  he  found  himm  If  in  posseasion  of 
■£7000;  and  jost  befbra  hi^  departure  w»*  ho- 
noured by  feosiving  the  mariked  ccmpliaientB  of 
the  king  at  a  oonoert  at  the  Duke  of  Welling' 
tjnV.  for  which  His  Mftjesty  had  txpntij  oonw 
up  from  Brighton. 

In  leaving  England  after  ao  hearty  and 
]irofitable  a  rt'coption,  'Ro-sini  was  not  taking^ 
a  leap  in  tho  dark;  for  through  the  Prince  de 
Poiignac,  l-'rench  ambassador  ill  England,  he 
had  already  oooduded  an  agteaoMint  fur  Uie 

I  Thit  naiU  th>  Tisit  of*  gtwi  Mmftmr  b  HM,  trtisD  fitadk  ssw 
•  concert  at  Uk  Klcif"!  TtacMnw «t  which  On  fr«*l  MMscUaii  tMi 
litoNtoanUM  niniciaBlMMtt  [SMi«Lkp.an«.l 
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morioia  dirooUon  of  tho  Th^tn  IteU«ii,  Puris, 
for  et7ht«en  mont^  s(  »  mluy  of  £800  per 

annum.  Tn  order  t<^  1)e  n<?ar  hig  work  hu  took 
a  lodging  at  Xo.  aS  Rue  Taitbout,  and  at  once 
Mi  sbcrat  ntakinsr  ft  mdloil  nfonn  in  the  ag«e  of 
the  Bin^tTK  in  In-  company.  Knowing  that  I'ncr 
wan  Ilia  cntiiiy,  and  would  take  any  uppurtuuity 
of  injuring;  him,  he  was  careful  to  retain  him  in 
hit  did  post  of  maectro  al  Cemhaio ;  but  at  the 
nine  Ume  he  engaged  Harold  (then  a  yuuni? 
man  of  as  clioriis-inaster,  mm\  as  a  check  on 
(he  preteusions  uf  Madame  Paeta  he  brought  to 
ftoit  £eth«r  Momhelli,  SohiMMiti,  Donsdli,  And 
Rubini.  successively.  To  those  who  sneered  nt 
his  music  ho  replied  by  playing  it  as  it  wa« 
written,  and  by  bringing  out  some  of  his  operas 
which  had  not  yet  mftde  their  appearance  in 
Parin,  such  aa  'L»  Donna  del  Lago'  (Sept.  7, 
1S24),  'S.miraraide'  (Dec,  8,  1835),  and  'ZeU 
uira'  (Mar.  14,  l8a6).  And  he  gave  much 
^Iftt  to  btfl  diraotion  by  iatroduotng  MeyertbeerV 
•Crociato' — the  firot  work  of  Mevi  rbc  r"?i  luard 
in  Paris — and  by  comjtoisiog  a  ntJW  wpcra,  "  II 
Viag^io  a  Reims,  ossia  i'AIbergO  del  gigUo  d'nro,' 
wlikh  he  produced  on  Juno  19,  \^2-y.  iluring  the 
felua  at  the  coronation  of  Charlts  X.  The  new 
work  is  in  one  act,  and  three  part»  ;  it  is  written 
for  14  voioet.  which  are  treated  with  m»rveUous 
art.  It  WM  rang  by  Mmee.  PMte,  Sohiaamtti. 
M>iinbell5,  Cinti,  Aniiv'o,  D'>tt!.  and  l?ns-i  ; 
and  by  MM.  Levaaseur,  Zuccbelli,  Pellegrini, 
Greaiwi,  Aaletta,  DoneeUi,  Bordogni,  and  Scudo 
— a  truly  tna'.,'nificent  n-isemhla:re.  In  ihe  ballet 
he  introductjJ  au  air  with  v.iri;ilii>iis  for  two 
elarinets.  borrowed  firom  his  Naples  cantata  of 
18x9,  and  played  bv  Gambaco  (a  passionate 
admirer  of  nis)  and  bj  7.  B«nr.  In  the  hunt* 
ing  stem?  he  brought  in  a  delicious  fanfare 
of  horns,  and  the  piece  winda  up  with  'Grod 
save  the  King.'  'Vive  Henri  qoatre/  and  other 
national  ain»  «U  newly  hannoniaed  and  aooom- 
panied. 

The  King's  taste  waa  more  in  the  direction  of 
bunting  than  of  mnsio,  and  the  result  was  that 
the  '  \'ia- ,'u> '  was  only  given  two  or  three  times  ; 
but  it  hail  lit-L-n  a  wxrk  of  love  with  Rossini,  and 
we  shall  presently  see  how  much  he  valued  it. 
Meantime  we  may  mention  that  after  the  Revolu- 
tiiin  nf  1848  the  words  were  Buitalily  inorlified  by 
H.  Dupiu,  and  the  piece  appeared  in  two  acts  at 
the  Theatre  lulion  '  Andremo  noi  a  Parigi»* 
en  Oct.  36  of  that  year.* 

After  the  expiration  of  Rossini's  agreement  ns 
director  of  the  Tlualre  Italien,  it  was  a  hap(>y 
idea  of  the  Intendant  of  the  Civil  Lbt  to  confer 
npon  Uffl  the  stneoQro  poflte  of '  FMmier  Composl* 
teur  du  Roi'  and  'Inspecteur  Clcn'ral  du  Chant 
en  France,'  with  an  annual  income  uf  30,000 
franet,  possibly  in  the  hope  that  he  might  letlle 
permanently  at  Pari*,  and  in  lime  write  operas 
expressly  for  the  Freuch  stage,  litis  was  also  an 
not  «f  joatiiiN^  vnoa  in  the  than  abienoe  of  any 


>  Tba  (core  of '  Aadnrno  Ml  *  r*ri(i '  li  In  ibe  Llbmry  o(  Um  Cor- 
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law  of  international  'copyright  his  pieces  were 
public  property,  and  at  the  disposal  not  only 
of  a  translator  like  C  i-til-l'laze,  Imt,  of  any 
manager  or  publiiiher  in  the  length  and  breadth 
of  Fiitaee  who  daxm  to  avail  lUnnelf  of  them. 
Fortunately  the  stes'  wa?  justified  hy  the  rv.nt. 
The  opera  of  '  M«ouict'.i>'  — originally  written  by 
the  Duke  of  Vent.*»jfMano.  and  produced  at  Naples 
in  1S30 — had  never  lieen  heard  in  France.  Ros- 
sini employed  MM.  Soumet  and  Balocchi  to  give 
til*-  librf'to  a  French  dress  ;  he  revised  the 
music,  and  conaidenibly  extended  it;  and  on 
Oct.  9,  i8a6,  ihe  opera  wai  produced  at  tiie 

Ac  uL'inic  a~  '  Le  Si '^'8  de  Corinthe,'  with  a  east 
whirh  inclii  li  <1  Xuurrit  and  Mile.  < 'inti,  and 
willj  LTieat  Hucceas.  The  new  opjra  i  f-.r  which 
Rossini  received  6,ooo  francs  from  Tniupen.ig) 
was  written  at  No.  lO,  Boulevard  Montmartre,  a 
five-storied  house  which  contained  the  residences 
of  Bcneldien  and  Carafa,  and  was  the  birthplace 
of  'La  Dame  Blanche,*  ' Bf asaniello,*  and 
'Cuillaume  Tell.'  It  has  ninno  Ux-n  dwiroywl 
iu  constructing  the  Passage  Joutfroy. 

After  this  feat  Rossini  tamed  to  another  of  liie 
earlier  works,  as  not  nnly  pnre  of  sni^rp^5?  bnt 
eminently  suited  to  the  vjitst  sjmce  a:ul  (-{ilcndid 
mite  ill  »C''ur  of  the  Grand  Opfera.  This  was 
*  Moab,'  He  put  the  rovinon  of  the  libretto  into 
the  hand«  of  Etienne  Jooy  and  Balooehl,  and 
pi  ttle  1  tin  ra.st  as  follows: — Ansi.  Mile.  Cinti 
— with  a  iiiBw  air  (4tb  act);  Sinaide,  Mme. 
Dahadie;  Marie,  Mile.  Mori;  AinenophiR,  A. 
Nourrit;  Moiae,  Levasseur;  Pharaon,  iJaba/lie  ; 
Eliezer,  Alexis.  *MoI«e*  was  produced  Mai-ch  37, 
1837,  and  created  a  profound  impr^ion.  True, 
it  had  been  heaxd  in  its  on^nal  form  at  the 
ItaHeiw  five  yean  belbre,  bat  the  recollection  of 
thi.s  only  served  to  lirini,'  out  nioro  t-tr  >nL,'I\  ihe 
many  improvements  and  additions  in  the  new 
vonion — aoeh  ae  the  Introdaetion  to  the  ist 
act ;  the  quartet  and  chorus ;  the  chorus  '  L» 
douce  Aurore';  the  march  and  i-hurus,  etc.  The 
fine  finale  to  the  3rd  act.  an  l-'.ngliah  critic  has 
pronounoed  to  have  no  rival  but  the  iinale  to 
Beethoven's  O  minor  Symphony.  The  aire  de 
ballt't  were  largT'lv  liorrowcd  from  '  Armida ' 
(1817)  and  'Ciro  in  Babilonia'  O^ia).  This 
maguiificettt  work  gave  BoMdnl  a  Mvt  of  Imperial 
position  in  Paris.  Hut  it  was  nerrf^xarv  to 
justify  this,  and  be  therefore  resolved  to  try  a 
woriE  of  a  ditrcrent  chamoter,  and  aoooidlng  to 
the  axiom  of  Boileau,  to  pnss 

I'roin  (rrftve  to  giy,  from  liv  ely  to  serere— 
n<  it  in  the  direction  of  comic  but  of  lyric  opera. 
With  this  view  he  employed  Scribe  and  Poirson 
to  develope  a  vaudeville  which  they  had  written 
in  1S16  to  the  old  legend  of  *  Le  Comte  Ory,' 
adapting  to  that  lively  pieoe  some  of  his  fa^ 
vonrite  mnaie  in  the  'IHanlo  a  BeimB,*<-4he 
introduction  and  finale  of  the  1st  act,  the  duet 
of  the  Count  and  Countess,  and  the  famous 
narmtive  of  Raimbaot  wben  he  bili^  np  the 

>  The  euMon  In  lul^  Id  tboM  dtfi  w«s  to  lell  OMmlOSMB- 
■fer  for  two  jttn.  vlth  •acluttfc  right  ot  rajireMntMiMi;  tfttrttsl 
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wine  from  the  cdlar,  which  it  is  difficult  to 
t)«>IieTe  WM  ra  ita  first  form  applied  to  the 
takinu'  > >f  t{i<- Trccu'li-ro  !  Adolph'-*  N'oiirrit,  who 
w»«  not  only  »  great  KiMi,  but  a  poet  of  very 
ooniMerable  drMMile  po««r.  wm  prlv»t«ly  of 
iiLiich  n»<(i«tAnce  to  Roraini  in  the  adaptation  of 
his  old  muiiic  to  the  new  words,  and  in  the  actual 
moan  ting  of  the  piece  in  which  he  was  to  take 
to  impiirtant  *  ■bare.  '  Le  Comtv  Ory'  was 
producc<I  at  Ul«  Acad^ie,  Aug.  30,  1838,  and 
the  principal  characters  were  taken  by  .Mine. 
Damoreau-Cuiti,  Miles.  Jawoiek  and  Mori, 
Adolpbe  Nomrit,  Levaawar,  and  Dabadia.  Th» 
Iiitnxlui  tion — in  pl.aco  of  an  Overture  proper — 
is  baaed  on  the  ol<l  Hong  w  hich  givm  it«  name  to 
Um  pieos.  In  tlu-  n^-oond  act,  ihe  grace  and 
charm  of  the  melodies  more  tlian  atone  for  the 
▼ery  donbtful  incidents  of  the  libretto ;  and  this 
was  the  iin>i<t  Mic<'»''<«ful  portion  of  tliv  work. 
'CbanniiiKt*  '  Divine  I '  are  the  usual  comment*  i 
onto  Iter wwiiaiice;  hatnoone  Mami  jettohara 
noCioM  that  the  most  dclicioua  pae<tage  of  the 
drinking  chorus  ^'C'est,  charmant  1  o'est  diviu!') 
in  borrowed  from  the  Allegreito  $cher^tndo  m 
Beethoven's  8th  Symphony.  Rossini  was  at 
that  time  actually  en$;a4(^  with  Hnbeneck,  the  ' 
founder  of  the  (  onteriH  df  the  (■i>ni't!rvatoire, 
and  his  iniimate  friend,  ia  studying  the  Sjm- 
phooica  of  Beethoven;  Mid  it  la  eaaf  to  ttsder* 
stand  how  ini]  osHiV>1e  it  must  have  been  to  forget 
the  Stetih  mid  grHcoftil  movenif>nt  referred  to.  in 
the  terminatioD  of  whiili  m-my  have  indeed 
recnr^isi  'l  !i  distinct  allusion  to  Rossini  luTnself. 

The  at 'lily  of  Beethoven  was  al  any  rate  nut  a 
bail  preparation  for  the  very  serious  piece  of  work 
which  wa«  nest  to  ongage  him,  and  for  a  great 
portion  of  whicih  he  retired  to  the  ohfttean  of  his 
friend  .\^u:».]o  till'  banker  at  Pi  tit-"B<mr^'.  ."^.-Iiiller 
had  recently  been  brought  into  notice  in  France 
by  the  translation  of  M  . Me  P>arank  ;  and  Roi^sini. 
partly  attracted  by  tiie  grandeur  of  the  Bnbject, 
partly  inspired  by  the  liberal  idea.s  at  that  mo- 
ment floating  through  Europe,  especially  from  the 
direction  of '  Greece,  wtis  induoed  to  cbocae  the 
Liberator  of  the  Swiw  Cantons  as  his  next  sub- 
ject. He  .accepted  a  lihntto  offcrw!  liin\  by 
Etienne  Jouy,  Spontini's  old  librettiBt,  who  in 
this  case  was  assoriated  with  Uippolyte  Bis. 
Their  wnrd<^,  however,  were  so  unnuis-ical  and 
unrhvthmicaJ,  that  Kossiut  had  recourse  to  Ar- 
mand  Marrast,  at  thai  time  AguadoV  secretary, 
and  the  whole  scene  of  the  meeting  of  the 
eon.<<piratoni — one  of  the  best  in  operatic  litera- 
ture, and  the  only  thoroughly  K.itisfketory  part  of 
'Guillaome  Tell' — was  rewritten  l>y  liim,  a  fact 
whieh  we  are  glad  to  make  publie  in  these 
pages. 

This  grand  t>j  <  ra.  nn  1  nibtedly  T<i».-Kiiu  s  mnster- 
piece,  was  produt  1  r  the  Academic  on  Aug.  3. 
1S29,  with  the  following  caist: — Arnold.  Nonrril; 
Walter  FUrst,  Leraaseur ;  Tell.  I>aba4iie ;  Kuodi, 
A.Ihipont;  Bodolphe,M»Mnl}  GeMlflr»Fr<Tflst: 

I  BvMMMSslttssslsMtoelMlllhnslMsssMtiMMMpM 
tkto  S|i«  ta  to  bs  tmtd  la  ih*  M  tfesi  Cusft's  'Htaiatalhi'  sa< 
Autwr  1  ■  MtttlMdS  rattM*— Mb  bStlll«4lngU|r  iMur* 

rtcxiou.  mrn  pnSsms   tMi  sq  hw.  0. !«« mtim.  M,  tm 


Leiitold.  Prt^vdt ;  Mathilde,  DaoMrakn-Cintt ; 
Jemmy,  Dabadie ;  Hedwige,  Mcri. 

"Tell'  lias  now  btfcoiae  a  study  for  iLe  mu- 
sician, from  the  first  bar  of  the  overture  to  the 
Bionn  scene  and  tiia  final  hymn  of  flreedora. 
Tbc  orertnre  h  no  longer,  likr-  !?■  s^ini's  fnrmpr 
oiKH,  .1  [licce  of  work  un  a  fiOiukar.  well-worn 
pattirn,  but  a  true  instrumental  prelude,  which 
would  b«  simply  perfect  if  the  opening  and 
the  fien,'  [jcroration  were  only  as  appropriate  to 
thv  ^nlijeot  a.s  they  ;\re  teiupting  to  the  execu- 
tant. SVe  find  no  absurdities  like  those  in 
'Mdse*— no  song  of  thanksgiving  accompanied 
by  a  brilliant  polonaise,  no  more  eabalettis.  no 
more  commonplace  phra-^es  or  worn-^out  uiixlula- 
tions, — in  short,  no  more  padding  of  any  kind. 
True,  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  criticise  the 
length  of  the  duet  in  the  and  act,  which  recalls 
the  duet  in  'Semirann<le,'  and  breathes  rather 
the  concert-room  than  the  stage— or  the  style  of 
the  finale  of  the  3rd  act,  whida  is  not  appropriate 
to  the  sittT.'ition.  But  in  place  of  IIiub  se.arehing 
for  spots  on  the  sun  we  prefer  to  bask  in  his 
mdianoe  and  enjoj  his  beneficent  wannth. 

The  spectacle  of  a  great  master  at  the  zenith 
of  his  glory  and  in  the  very  prime  of  life  thus 
breaking  with  all  the  traditions  of  his  genius  and 
appearing  aa  in  a  seoond  avatar  is  indeed  a  nee 
and  noble  one.  The  sacrifice  of  all  the  means  of 
eff' i  t  by  which  ]\\»  early  popularity  had  l>een 
obtained  is  one  which  liossiui  shares  with  Uluok 
and  Weber,  bat  which  our  former  espetienoe  of 
hi.*  character  wotibl  hardly  hare  prepared  ns  for. 
lit}  (seomt*  at  length  to  have  diitcovered  how  an- 
tagonistic such  effects  were  to  the  simplicity 
which  was  really  at  the  base  of  the  great  mosieal 
revolntion  eilhdM  by  him ;  bnt  to  discover,  and 

to  aet  on  a  disiCovery,  are  two  different  things, 
and  he  ought  to  have  full  credit  for  the  courage 
and  sincerity  with  which,  at  his  age,  he  forsook 

the  flowery  pl.aitis  in  which  his  genius  had  for- 
merly revelled,  for  lofiier  and  itjss  acceaaiblo 
heights. 

Bat  though  deseriliv,  as  he  does  In  'Tell,' 
the  realm  of  pare  sensation,  and  dtsesrding  the 

vohiptiii'UH  nuieic  of  his  early  operiLs.  liossini 
remains  still  the  fresh  and  copious  melodist  that 
he  always  was.  In  fiiot,  M  is  more.  The 
I  strains  in  wbicli  he  hm  depicted  the  Alps  and 
their  paiitural  iuLabitanUi  arc  fresher,  morv  grmse- 
ful,  more  happy  than  ever ;  the  notes  which 
convey  the  distress  of  the  agonised  fisther:  the 
enthusiastic  expression  of  the  heroes  of  Switzer- 
land ;  the  li.irrowing  phras^^s  vhich  convey  tho 
anguish  of  a  son  renouncing  all  tluit  he  holds 
most  dear ;  the  astonisliini;  variety  of  the  edonm 
in  which  the  conspiracy  is  painted;  the  lofly 
strains  of  the  purest  patriotism  ;  the  grandeur  uf 
the  outlines ;  the  severity  of  the  style ;  the  co- 
««xiatence  of  so  much  variety  with  such  admir- 
able unity  ;  the  truly  Olympian  dignity  which 
reigns  throughout — all  surpaiw  in  their  different 
qo^tiea  anjrtiiing  that  he  ever  accomplished 
before,  Bnt  what  nilglit  not  be  expected  flrcm 
a  composer  who  at  thirty-seven  had  thti^  vo- 
luntarUy  submitted  hiuMlf  to  the  severity  of 
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French  taste,  «iid  wM  b«ni  on  repayipg  our 
lio«(titality  with  w  nwgnlfioeRt  *.inMiarpi«ee  T 

But  the  career  tLua  Hplen'lully  inauguratt  d 
was  not  destined  to  be  pursued ;  circnnmtancea, 
political  and  donuttlo,  ttappad  Um  «li  tiM  thres- 
hold. He  waa  anxioiu  to  visit  once  more  the 
dty  in  which  hui  beloved  mother  died  in  1837, 
•nd  wluni  hia  &ther,  who  had  soon  tired  of 
P«rii|  WM  aiwaitiiig  him.  With  this  view  he 
redgned  his  (dBoe  m  inspector  of  sin^png  in 
Franco,  :iiiJ  niatle  an  arraii^^enieiit  with  tlic 
Government  of  Charles  X..  dating  &om  the  be- 
^ming  of  x8a9,  hjr  which  ho  bound  htmidf  for 
ten  years  to  compo.-<e  for  no  other  stau'e  but  that 
of  JP^mnoe^  and  to  write  and  briiig  out  an  opera 
overy  two  votn^  nooiTbg  for  each  such  opera 
the  sum  of  15,000  francs.  In  the  event  of  the 
Government  failing  to  carry  out  the  nrrange- 
ment  he  was  to  reteivo  a  retiring'  ]>eii!<ii>n  of 
6000  franct.  'Guiliaume  Tell'  was  thua  to  be 
fha  first  of  »  wrioa  of  five  operas. 

AfVer  a  serenade  from  the  opera  orchestra, 
Roiukiiii,  therefore,  left  Paris  fur  Bologna.  Here 
he  was  engaged  in  oonsideria^  the  subject  of 
'Faust,'  with  a  view  to  his  next  work,  when  he 
received  the  sudden  ncwa  of  the  abdication 
of  Charles  X.,  and  the  revolution  of  July  1830. 
The  blow  ahattwod  bis  plans  and  diaupatod  his 
fimdarthopea.  Ho  flatterad  hitaadf  that  he  had 
regenemtcd  the  art  of  fahiginy;  in  France.  What 
would  boconie  of  it  again  under  a  king  who  could 
tolerate  no  operas  hut  tlioae  of  Gr^tiy  t  Ajixioas 
to  know  if  his  friend  Lubbort  was  f<t>!1  at  tho 
head  of  the  Academio  de  Musiqae,  and  it  tho 
new  Intendant  of  the  Civil  List  would  acknow- 
ladffi  the  eqgsfeaDonta  of  his  predeoesMV,  he  re- 
tamed  to  Ptela  in  Kor.  1830  ;  aad  tnleiiding 

Olll,y  to  make  a  thort  btay,  took  up  hia  quarters 
in  the  upper  storey  of  the  Thi^tre  des  Italietu, 
of  which  his  friend  Severini  was  then  director. 
Here  however  he  was  destined  to  rfT!iain  till 
Nov.  1S36,  Tho  new  goveruiueut  n  piidiated 
the  agreement  of  its  predecessor,  and  l^o^^ini 
had  to  carry  his  claim  into  the  law-oourts. 
Had  hi*  law-Boit  alone  occupied  him,  it  would 
not  liave  been  nece.'.sary  to  stay  (juite  so  long, 
for  it  was  dedded  in  bis  favour  in  Dec.  1835. 
But  there  waa  another  reason  for  his  remain- 
ing in  Paris,  and  that  was  his  desire  to  hear 
"Die  Huguenots. '  and  .uK^rtain  how  far  Mever- 
beer^s  star  was  likely  to  eclipse  hit  own.  It  is 
inpossible  to  believe  that  a  mere  money  quea- 
tion  oould  have  detained  him  so  long  at  a  time 
when  alni'tet  every  day  must  have  brought  fresh 
annoyances.  After  reducing  'Guiliaume  Tell' 
from  five  acts  to  three,  they  carried  their  lo?e  of 
compresusion  so  far  as  to  give  only  one  act  at  a  time, 
as  a  Ur«r  df  ritkau,  or  aocoiupaQiuitut  to  the 
ballet.  This  waa  indeed  adding  insult  to  injury. 
'  I  hope  you  won't  he  annoyed,  said  the  IHrector 
of  the  Opera  tu  him  one  day  on  the  boulevard, 
'but  to -night  we  play  the  second  act  of  Tell.' 
'  The  whole  of  it  t'  was  the  reply.  How  much 
bitter  disapfpointment  most  have  been  hidden 
under  that  n  ply  !  During  the  wliole  of  thi.i  un- 
happy interval  he  only  once  resumed  his  pen, 


namely  in  xS^a  for  the  'Stabafe  Mater/  at  the 
request  of  his  IHend  Aguado,  who  was  anxious 

to  serve  the  Sjianish  minister  Sefior  Valera.  He 
composed  at  that  time  only  the  first  six  numbers, 
and  the  other  four  were  supplied  by  TadoHnL 
The  work  was  dedieated  to  Valera,  with  an 
express  stipulation  that  it  lihuuld  never  leave 
his  hands.  In  1834  lie  allowed  Troupenas  to 
publish  the  'Soir^  mnsicales,'  12  lovely  vocal 
pieoes  of  very  original  form  and  harmony,  several 
of  which  have  >tin  retained  their  charm. 

The  rehearsals  of  the  Huguenots  lingered  on» 
and  it  was  not  till  Feb.  39. 1836,  that  Bosdid  • 
could  hear  the  work  of  his  new  rival.  He  re- 
turned to  Bulogna  shortly  after,  taking  Frankfort 
in  hin  way,  and  meeting  Msndslssohn. '  He  bad 
not  been  long  in  Bologna  before  he  heard  of  the 
prodigious  success  of  Dupres  in  the  revival  of 
'Guiliaume  Tell'  (April  17).  .Such  a  triunq)h 
might  well  have  nerved  him  to  fresh  exertions. 
But  it  came  a  year  too  late ;  he  had  already- taken 
au  iinrortiiuate  and  irrevocable  resolution  never 
a^aiu  to  break  silenoe.  It  would  be  very  wrong 
to  conclude  from  this  ttat  he  had  lost  his  in- 
terest in  music.  The  care  which  ho  bestowed 
on  the  Lioeo  of  Bologna,  of  \%hich  he  was  ho- 
norary director,  show  that  the  art  still  exorcised 
all  its  claims  on  him.  He  was  esiiecially  anxious 
to  improve  tile  dn^ng  of  the  pupi]a»  and  uaoog 
those  wlio  are  indebted  to  hu  oami  Mariotln 
Alboui  hohU  the  Urttt  rauk. 

Rossini's  father  died  April  ig,  1839,  and  he 
Boon  afterwards  learned  to  his  dif^gnst  that  the 
MS.  of  the  .Stftbat  had  been  sold  by  the  heirs  of 
SeAor  Valera,  and  acquired  by  a  Paris  publisher 
for  aooo  firancs.  He  at  onoe  gave  Troupenas  full 
]iower  to  stop  botti  pnUientlon  waA  uerfcruianoe. 
.ni  l  at  the  same  time  completed  the  work  by 
cumpcKjing  the  last  four  movements,  which,  as  we 
have  aU«ady  said,  were  or^^inaBj  added  by 
Ta  inUni.  The  tirat  nix  movements  were  produced 
at  ttio  Sallu  Herz,  Paris,  Oct.  31,  1S41,  amidst 
very  great  applause.  Troupenas'  bought  the  entire 
ioors  for  6<»o  franca.'  He  sold  the  tight  of 
perframanoe  in  Paris  during  three  months  to 
the  Escudiere  for  8000,  which  they  again  dis- 
posed of  to  the  director  of  the  Th^&tre  Italien 
for  30,000.  Thus  tiuee  peracms  were  enriched 
hy  ihin  Bingle  work.  It  was  perforrn<  d  complete 
fur  tho  tirsl  time  at  the  Salle  Ventadour,  Jan.  7, 
1842.  by  Grisi,  Albertazu,  Mario  and  Tamburini. 

Notwithstanding  its  brilliant  anrnssa,  some 
critics  were  found  to  accuse  the  oompoesr  of  fm- 
porting  the  btrains  of  the  theatre  into  tho  church ; 
but  it  must  not  be  fbigotten  that  religion  in  the 
South  is  a  very  diffiwent  thing  tnm  what  it  is  in 
the  North.  Mystidsm  muhl  have  no  pint-*-  in 
the  nund  of  the  man  who  had  revived  and  im- 
mortalised the  legend  of  Com  to  Ory.  Such  a 
man  will  naturally  utter  his  prayers  aloud,  in  the 
suutihine  of  noon,  rather  than  Ineathe  them  to 
himaelf  in  the  gkMm  and  ayitny  of  alghL  Tlie 

I  Sw  Hlliar'*  'Kendelitoha.'  tiMl  M.'i  own  Icttfir,  Ja\y  U  ItaS. 

:  W.>  lnr«  mrntI'iii--:J  hf  ptiil  ffOO  fr»iicJ  lor  llui  SW-g*  gf 
Corliilh.'  Fur  JlvUr'  h-j  »«»t  only  4,40),  bui.  uu  tli.-  liAai, 
Um  '  Camu  Orj '  CMt  blin  U,<IIW,  tod  'eallUutD*  T«1l '  S4.000. 
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pr»jf«r  and  tha  scene  of  the  darknen  in  '  MoUiOi' 
$K  well  M  the  firwt  movement  and  the  tnuuh 

oompanied  quartet  in  the  Sla^.if,  will  a'w.ivs 
hold  their  place  relit^iouci  uiuaic  ;  smd  are  uf 
ihflmidvfli  anffident  to  show  that  Rossini,  fo^ptie 
W  he  waa.  was  not  without  religions  .■Ung'. 

But  no  triumphs  from  without  or  gralilications 
from  within  can  shield  ua  from  physical  illit.  At 
the  veiy  moment  tliak  the  Stabat  waa  making 
ita  trininphant  progrefavomul  the  woild,  So«nm 
began  to  fn'fft'f  (<.rtr,r<.'s  fn.an  the  i^tnne,  \v?i:eh  I'n- 
creaNed  to  such  an  extent  as  to  force  him  in  May 
1843,  to  Paris,  where  he  underwent  an  operation 
which  proved  perfectly  sati^facU^ry.  nf  xt 

6nd  him  writing  a  chorus  to  words  li.  Mar- 
chetti  for  tliu  anniversary  festival  of  Tasso  at 
Turin,  on  March  13.  ^844.  On  the  and  of  the 
following  September  'OtbeMo'  was  jwodnced 
in  French  nt  the  Acailt'ini'-  with  Dupre/, 
iterroilhet,  Levnaaeur,  and  Mme.  btolta.  Bos- 
^  howerer  had  nothing  to  do  with  thia  adapt- 
ation, and  thn  divertisst  inent  was  arranged 
entirely  H«noist  from  airs  in  *  Malhilde  de 
Sabiaii '  aii  l  'Armida.'  Two  interpolatioiu  in 
the  Lody  of  the  piece— the  cavatina  from  '  L'lta- 
liana  in  Algeri  *  in  the  part  of  Desdetnona,  and 
an  air  from  the  '  Doumi  del  Lago '  in  that  of 
lago^were  neither  appropriate  nor  aatiafaotory. 
White  '  Othello*  wai  thna  on  die  boarda  of  the 
tipera,  Troupona»  br«mght  out  '  I-a  Foi,  TEsp^Jr- 
ance  et  la  Charite '  (Faith,  Ho|>«,  and  Charity), 
three  dumiea  for  women's  voices,  the  two  first 
composed  nir»ny  y*»nr«»  proviwusly  fur  an  ojsera  011 
the  subject  uf  iEdipux.  Thtats  cliorusea  we 
haidly  worthy  of  Rossini.  They  justify  Berlioz's 
nnsaank — '  hie  Hope  haa  deceived  ou» ;  lu.<«F.-«ith 
win  never  remove  monntainc;  hia  Charity  will 
in-vt  r  r  lin  him.'  Tr(>u|H-n;ks  .tKo  Imiught  out  a 
few  songs  hitherto  unpublished,  and  ihme  re- 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  publio  in  aome 
tlegrce  U>  the  great  compi"rr.  Ifi-s  stnttif*  was 
executed  in  marble^  by  Etcx,  and  wiui  inau- 
gurated at  the  Acad^mie  de  Musiquo,  June  9, 
1846.  xV  few  raonthi  later  (Dec.  50),  by  hia  per- 
miadon,  a  pa.^ooio  adapted  by  Niedermeyer  to 
portions  of  the  *  Donna  tU  l  L.ii^o,"  •  Z'  liiiirii,'  and 
'Anuida,'  and  entitled  'Kobcrt  Bruce.'  was  put  on 
the  sta^  of  the  Opera,  but  it  was  not  Kaoceseful, 
and  Mmc.  HtoUz  wa-n  evta  liis^-nl.  Fmm  his 
seciuttiuiv  at  l!u^>^'l)a  iCuHHini  kt[>t  a  watcliful  eye 
upon  the  movementi  of  the  nm^ieal  world,  it 
would  be  interesting  to  know  if  ho  regretted 
having  authorised  the  manufacture  of  this  pas- 
ticcio. If  we  m.iy  judge  from  the  very  great 
difliculty  with  whioh  aome  time  later  M4ry  ob- 
tained Ua  permiirioo  to  trandata '  Seminunide ' 
and  priiduce  it  on  tho  Frtncli  nt^'j,(i  (.Tuly  v.  i^^o\ 
he  did.  It  is  certain  that  dui-iiii;  hi.s  lung  resi- 
dence at  1k)!>  gna  he  only  troki  lu.-i  vi»w  of  silence 
f'T  tlie  ■  Iniiij  jK)j)ularo  a  Pio  IX.'  Tlie  coiii- 
UiCnceuiciit  uf  tliia  vva«  ud;i|jted  to  an  air  ti  oin  '  La 
Donna  del  I.>^o,'  and  its  peroration  was  borrowed 
from  'Robert  Brace/  which  gives  ground  for 
ioppofliiig  that  he  UmMlf  waa  oonoatiied  in  the 

I  It  r«prrHnt«d  hia  *Mil«d  In  an  t—j  tttUudSb  llMStatlWad 


arrangement  of  that  opera,  and  explain*  hit 
annoyance  at  Iti  failure. 

The  jHiHlical  rlisturbances  wliicli  aL'itated  the 
Rumagua  at  tlie  en<l  of  c«napciied  K<^ini 

to  leave  Bologna.  He  quitted  the  town  in  much 
irritation.  11  turn  for  sin-i'iilati'in,  and  !iis 
fanning  tlic  tialicrie*,  in  ordtT,  a.s  he  i»aid,  that 
he  might  always  have  fresh  fish,  had  given  much 
offence.  After  the  death  of  his  wife  (Oct.  7» 
1845),  he  married  (In  1847)  Olympe  Peliaaier, 
with  wlioiii  lie  had  lx.ct)iiie  (■nnn'-ct'-tl  in  Paris  at 
a  time  when  idie  was  greatly  in  public  lavour, 
and  when  she  sat  to  Vemet  for  nia  picture  of 
Judith  and  Holnfrrnes.  In  fact  at  tliK  time  the 
•f^rtjiil  musician  had  to  a  gtxat  extent  dii>a}<)ieared 
in  the  voluptuary.  From  Bologna  he  removed  to 
Florence,  aiid  there  it  waa  tliat  tim  writer  visited 
him  in  1853.  He  lived  in  the  Via  Larga,  in  a 
house  wliicli  Iwire  uy>  ,11  its  front  the  words  Ad 
votum.  In  the  course  of  a  long  oonvenation  he 
spoke  of  hia  worka  with  no  pretended  indifferenee, 
but  a"*  being  well  aware  of  their  worth,  and 
knowing  the  force  and  scope  of  his  gtnins  better 
than  any  one  <  lsc.  Me  made  no  secret  of  hia 
dislike  to  the  violent  antivocal  element  in  modern 
mono,  or  of  the  pleasure  he  would  feel  when 
'the  Jews  had  finished  tlieir  Sabb;ah.'  It  w.as 
also  evident  that  he  had  no  affection  fur  tho  capital 
of  Toaoany,  the  cUmste  of  which  did  not  suit  him. 

At  len.'th.  in  1S55,  he  cro»!cd  the  .\1j».h  and 
returned  to  Panx,  never  again  to  leave  it.  Hia 
reception  there  went  far  to  calm  the  nervoua  irrit- 
ability tliat  had  turiin-rittil  him  at  Florence,  and 
with  the  h'lUiagc  which  he  received  from  Aubor 
and  the  rest  of  the  French  artists  his  healtli  re- 
turned. Uiahonae,  No.  a  in  tiie  Rue  CbausiN^ 
d'Anttn,  and  at  a  later  date  hia  villa  at  I'assy, 
wltl-  crowdrd  by  the  nunsl  illustriuus  re jin-st-nta- 
tivc;^  of  literature  aii>l  art,  to  such  an  extent 
that  even  during  his  lifetimt*  he  seeaoed  to  aa^ 
at  his  own  'tpnlhnms.  W;u»  it  then  mere  idlo- 
nesa  whirli  umdc  him  thus  bury  luuiiJcU  iu  the 
Capua  of  hia  past  BucoessesT  No  one  who,  like 
the  preaent  writer,  obaoirved  1dm  ooolly,  oould 
be  taken  in  by  the  oomedy  of  Indiiferenoe  and 
minlL-sty  that  it  pltastd  lum  to  kei-ji  up.  We 
have  already  said  that,  atter  Meyer bct^r  s  groat 
suoceaa,  Bciiaini  had  taken  the  resolution  of 
writing  nr>  more  for  the  A«ul4mie  do  Mudqu* 
and  keeping  silence. 

The  latter  part  of  this  resolution  he  did  not 
however  fully  maintain.  Thua  ho  authoriaed 
the  prodnetion  of  *BroBcAiino*  at  the  Bonflfea 
Parifsieus  un  Dtc.  2'^,  iS;/,  though  he  woid  1  not 
be  present  at  the  first  representation.  '  I  have 
given  my  permiasion,*  aidd  he,  *  bat  do  not  aak 
iiio  to  be  an  aocomplice.'  Tlie  diKccverN-  of  the 
piece — which  is  notlung  else  but  his  eaiiy  farce 
of  'D  firiio  per  azzardo*  (Venice,  1813) — WW 
doe  to  Prince  Poniatowski,  and  some  clever 
librettbt  waa  found  to  adapt  it  to  the  French 
taste.  A  year  or  two  later  M«fry  with  difficulty 
obtaiued  hia  permiaaion  to  tranaform  'Semi* 
nunide*  faito  * Bteiimmia^'  and  the  opera  in  ita 
now  garb  was  produced  at  the  Acad>.'nil>-  .Tulv  g, 
ib6o,  with  C^lott*  Marohiaio  as  iSenuramis, 
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b«r  after  B«rbiw»  m  Amoe,  mnd  Obin  aa  Anar.  | 
In  thit  tnuufocnation  Roanni  took  no  osiennble 

parr.  Carafa  at  hia  rcqxiest  arranged  the  rtci 
tatives,  and  wrote  the  ballet  music.  Tii<*«  weru 
mere  revivmb.  Not  eo  the  Micred  work  which 
hp  broui^ht  out  at  the  hni^i-  of  yi.  Pill,  t  Will 
thf  li.tiiker  on  March  1 4,  1864,  and  at  the  re- 
ht-rtr.-.nls  of  which  he  pMidad  in  p«non.  We 
allude  to  the  'Petite  mewe  MdMuieUe^*  wliicb 
Uioitgh  BO  called  with  a  tovbh  of  Boamnian 
plea«aiitry  is  a  muss  of  full  dimeiuioajs,  Listiiiu' 
nearly  two  bourn  io  per&rmaaoe.  Kowioi  bad 
always  been  en  good  taraw  wMi  the  baakefs  of 
Pari'?,  and  after  Rothschild  and  A^ruriflo  he- 
became  very  intimate  with  the  Count  I'i  11  t- Will 
(1781-1860),  a  rich  amateur,  paasion.itxly  fond 
of  muBic,  who  had  learned  the  viulin  from 
Baillot,  and  amused  himself  with  oomposinL; 
little  pieces  for  that  instrument.  His  smj,  mon' 
rettring  but  not  le«e  «ntha«ia«tio  than  Iuh  father, 
had  alwaj^B  been  one  of  Boarini'a  moat  devoted 
admirers,  and  on  the  occasion  of  the  ina  11  ltu ration 
of  hU  maguiticent  bouse  in  the  Rue  Mnocey, 
it  wa8  a  happy  thought  of  the  compaser  to  allow 
bis  'Petite  niesse  solennelle'  to  be  heard  there 
for  the  first  time.  This  important  composition, 
oomprinng  ■oloa.and  cboru»e9,  was  written  with 
the  aooompanimant  of  a  harmonium  and  two 
pianoa.  On  this  oecanon  it  was  tnni:;  by  the  two  | 
Marchisiutt,  Ganlniii.  ami  A^'ii-jsi,  :>ii>l  was  much 
applauded;  the  ^auctun  and  Agnud  were  rts- 
demaiided.  the  chortis  portions  of  the  Credo  were 

tnucli  admiri.'il,  and  the  fluent  Htyle  of  the  fu;4Ut'd 
pahfc'ijj'LS  in  thi;  tJloria-  ptTliai>s  the  best  purliuu 
of  the  wnrk — w.ia  a  theme  of  ),,'en< mi  remark. 
Boaaini  *fterw*nia  loorad  it  with  slight  altera- 
tion* Ibr  the  Ml  ordlealin — perhaps  a  little 
hea\  I!v — and  in  this  .-iliape  it  was  perforinc<l  for 
the  tint  time  in  public  at  the  TbiULtre  italien, 
on  the  evening  of  Sonday  Feb.  98,  1869,  on  the 
7^th  birthday  of  the  cotiipoHor,  ns  ncnrly  as  that 
coiiid  be,  seeiug  th^t  he  wau  born  iu  a  leap 
year,  on  Feb.  39. 

In  the  but  yean  of  hi*  life  Bonini  affected 
the  piano,  spoke  of  blmaelf  as  a  foorth-mte 

(lianiit,  and  couiposed  little  else  hut  pianoforte 
pieces.  Moat  of  these  were  in  some  sense  or 
other  jnm  ^tiprk;  aottie  were  inaoibed  to  bis 
parrot,  or  had  the  most  fanciftil  titliB — '  Valse 
aut  i  d  andante,'  'Fausse  oooche  de  i'olka-ma- 
zurka.'  *  Etude  astbmatiqna^'  'BbhantiUon  de 
blague,*  etc.  The  whole  were  arranged  !n  cases 
with  snch  quaint  names  as  '  Album  olhi  podrida,' 
'  Les  "[uatro  '  m>  ndianu<,'  '  C^uatre  hom-d'ujuvre,' 
'  Album  de  CbAteau/  '  Album  du  Chaumitoe/ 
ete.  For  the  ExpoaiCion  universdle  of  1867, 
hnw<  vt-r,  hv  wrote  a  Cantata,  which  was  pt  r- 
formed  fur  the  first  time  at  the  ceremony  of 
•warding  the  prizea  on  July  i,  and  was  also 
executed  at  the  opera  at  the  free  performaiucs 
on  August  15,  1867  and  68.  It  opeos  with  a 
hymn  in  a  broad  style,  in  which  the  author  of 
'S^miiamis'  and  'M<^'  is  quite  recognisable, 
hat  wiada  ap  with  •  vulgar  quick^step  on  a 
«iof(^  not  unlike  the  country  dano*  knioim  as 


'L'Oatendaiite.*  The  title,  which  w»  giro  bon 
the  antograph.  seems  to  show  that  the  ion  of  the 

i'  lly  '  trMihbadorc '  uf  Pi'saro  was  quite  awanoC 
the  character  of  tl:-  tinalc  of  lii^  last  woriL 

A  .S'litmieoil  III 
et 

4  son  vaOlant  f  euvU^ 

avso  aocomragnement  d'orctii  ftro  et  muiiqiui  mUitair.) 
Iionr  bavj-ti'D  (-ol..',  uu  I'uutift^ 
duanr  ds  Orands  Pretm 
eiueur  de  TlvandttrM,  de  Soldatt,  et  da  Fenpls. 

A  U  fin 

OaDse,  Cloches,  Tamboun  et  Canons. 
Saeassa  dn  pmili 

The  final  tondi  ts  qnfte  enough  to  show  that 

Ilos.slui  to  tliL-  last  had  uiorv  >,'atety  than  pro- 
priety, more  wit  than  dignity,  more  love  of 
independenoe  than  good  taate.  He  prefeired  the 
society  of  artists  tn  any  other,  and  was  never  so 
happy  as  when  giving  free  tscope  to  his  caustio 
wit  or  his  RabeLusian  humour.  His  front  moCt 
were  abundant,  and  it  is  surprising  that  no  one 
has  yet  attempted  to  collect  them.  It  is  a  ta^tk 
which  we  commend  to  M.  Joseph  Vivier,  the 
eminent  liom-player,  himself  a  master  of  the  art, 
wad  fonnerly  one  of  the  ItvelSeat  and  inoit  inti* 
niat'C  of  the  cirole  at  Pnssy.  One  or  two  niay  find 
pkvce  litre.  \\  hun  that  chairming  octree  Mme. 
Aniould  I  'les.sy  met  UniiHiai  for  the  first  time  she 
was  a  little  embarrawst-d  at  nnt  {cnnwin,'  exactly 
how  to  address  hiia.  '  To  call  yuii  .Muujiour 
would  be  absurd,  and  unfortunately  I  have  no 
right  to  call  you  my  master.'  'Call  me,'  said  h^ 
'mon  petit  la  pin.'  One  day,  in  a  fit  of  the 
splet'u,  he  cried  out,  'I  am  miserahlc;  my  m  rves 
are  wrung,  and  every  oue  offers  me  string  in- 
stead.' D'Ortigue,  the  author  of  the  Dietiionary 
of  Church  ^fu-'ic,  ha<l  been  very  severe  on  him 
in  an  ariicle  in  the  *  Correspondant '  entitled 
'  Musical  royal  titers,'  and  an  entiiusiastic  adndfor 
of  the  ItaUan  School  having  replied  some> 
what  angrily,  Roesini  wrote  to  him,  'I  am 
much  ctblif^anl  to  you  fur  your  vi^'xr  'Us  treat- 
ment {luvemaU)  of  the  tonsore  of  my  friend 
the  Cnai  d'Ortlgaa.'  A  nnmlMr  of  Mends  wore 
disputini,'  to  which  was  his  he«t  o|xra,  and 
appealed  to  him  : — *  You  want  to  know  wliich 
of  my  works  I  like  best?  Omi  Giovanni  I'  He 
took  extreme  delight  in  his  simuner  villa  at  Passy, 
which  stood  iu  the  avenue  Ingres,  and  had  a  fine 
garden  of  about  three  acres  attached  to  it.  Here 
he  was  abundantly  aooenible  to  every  one  who 
had  any  claima  on  hb  notice,  and  the  younger  and 
i^'aNcr  his  visitors  the  more  he  -ifeiucd  to  enjoy 
them.  More  than  one  young  English  musician  has 
oanae  toiemember  the  charaiing  familiarity  of  the 
great  composer  w  itli  his  'Ji  un'  cim/ri  rf.'  In  ilutt 
house  he  died  on  Friday  Xuv.  I.^,  JS6^,  at  9  p.m. 
after  a  long  day  of  agony.  His  funeral  was 
magnificent.  Aa  Foreign  Aaaociate  of  the  Ii^ 
stitute  (1833) ;  Qrand  OIHoer  of  the  Legion  of 
IIoth  !!■  (^()4!,  and  the  order:*  of  St.  Maurice 
md  bt.  Lozare;  commander  of  many  foreign 
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orden,  And  honorMy  member  of  a  gmA  number 
of  Aoiidemiee  teui  mnsioal  uiiUtatu»B — Roidtii 

liBf!  a  riiilit  to  every  po^ithumous  honour  possible. 
The  funeral  took  jilaoe  at  the  church  of  the 
TtiaS^  on  8kliml*y  Nov.  21,  1868;  it  win 
<Tonreoua,  anH  vrna  attended  by  several  deputa- 
lions  from  It:Uy.  Tamburini,  Duprez,  Gardoni, 
Bonm  h.'e,  Faure,  Capoul,  Belval,  Obin,  Delle 
Sedie,  Julea  Lefort,  Ajjcnesi,  Alboni,  Addiw 
PaHi,  NUaMm,  Kntua,  Oanralho.  Bloob,  vnA 
Groesi,  with  the  pupils  of  tlie  Conservatoire, 
sang  the  Prayer  from  'Muiae.'  Nilseon  gavt^ 
a  fine  movement  from  the  'Stabat*  of  Per- 
golesi,  but  tlie  mo^t  iinprcKsive  part  of  the 
ceremony  was  the  ;>itii4ing  of  the  'Quis  est  homo ' 
finmi  Boesini'n  own  '  Sutbat  mater'  by  Patti  and 
Alboai.  To  haar  Ui*t  bwofeiful  mudo  reodated 
by  two  inch  vdeet,  and  in  the  pteMnoe  of  nieh 
artiste,  over  the  grave  of  the  composer,  was  to 
feel  ID  the  truest  BenM  the  genius  of  Hossini, 
and  the  part  wUeh  1m  bw  played  in  the  niufo 
of  the  19th  eentuiy. 

At  the  opening  of  his  career  Rossini  had  two 
courses  before  him,  either,  like  Simoiie  Mayer 
and  Paer,  to  follow  the  footstepe  of  the  old 

Neapolitan  nmfters,  or  to  (.ndeavoiir  to  rovolii- 
tioniae  the  Italian  opera,  as  Uluck  and  Mozart 
had  revoluUoiniaed  dioee  of  FraiMse  and  Germany. 
He  chose  the  latter.  We  have  dcBcribed  the 
eagi  rneis  with  which  he  threw  himaelf  iutu  the 
path  of  innovation  and  the  aodMlfy  with  which 
w  hilo  borrowing  a  trait  of  harmony  or  of  piquant 
modulation  from  Majo  (1745-74)  or  the  skcdeton 
of  an  effect  frt>m  Genenili  (.1  7^1  .',-183  j)  he  oxtin- 
guiahed  thooe  from  whom  he  stole,  according  to 
Qie  wen-known  maxim  of  Yoltaive.  Hia  gieet 
ohjfi't  at  fir:*t  was  to  carry  his  bearers  away, 
and  thitf  he  did  by  the  crescendo  and  the  ca- 
MeUa,  two  ready  and  suoceeaful  methods.  We 
have  aln'.idy  mentioned  his  innovationa  in  the 
accompaidmtsnt  of  the  recitatives,  first,  in  '  Ellsa- 
betta,'  the  full  quartet  of  strings,  and  next  in 
'Qiello'  the  oocaiional  addition  of  the  wind  in- 
•tramenta.  Thvt  wae  n  great  idief  to  the  mo- 
notony of  the  old  $ecco  recitative.  But  his 
inouvatioas  did  not  stop  there :  he  iutroduced 
into  the  oreheetm  genMnlly  a  great  deal  more 
movement,  variety,  colour,  combination,  and  (it 
must  be  allowed)  noise,  than  any  of  his  prede- 
cessors had  done,  though  never  t^j  as  to  drown 
the  voioei.  In  Germany  the  orchestra  was  well 
nnderrtood  befbra  the  end  of  the  18th  ooitnry ; 
and  we  mubt  n-it  forf,'et  that — not  to  gpeak  of 
Moxart's  operas,  ot  I'idulio,  or  of  Cherubini's 
masterpieces — before  the  priiduction  of  the  Bar- 
bi-  re  (1816).  eight  of  Beethoven's  S}nnphonies 
were  before  the  world.  But  in  Italy  instrumen- 
tntioin  was  half  a  century  behind,  and  certainly 
none  of  £oesuii*a  predeMMora  in  that  country 
erer  attempted  what  he  dtd  m  hb  beet  operas, 
as  for  instani  t  in  t'  r  Jinah-  to  Seminimide 
(19*3),  where  the  empluyment  of  the  tour  honu 
end  the  clarinets,  and  the  astonishingly  clever 
way  in  which  the-  orchestra  ia  handkil  generally, 
are  quite  strokes  of  geuiu*.    Th«  hurus  urts 


always  £ftvouritea  of  his,  and  arc  most  happily 
need  througfaont '  GniUnnmo  Tdl,*  fi^iew  we  may 

point  to  the  mixture  of  pizzicato  and  Ivuvod  notes 
in  the  Chorus  of  the  Ist  act,  the  harp  an<l  bell  in 
the  Chonis  of  ib»  and  act,  and  other  traits  in 
the  Conspiracy  scene  as  marks  of  real  genius,  for 
the  hap|tv  and  picturesque  efiects  produced  by 
very  »iniple  means.  lionsini  had  further,  like 
all  the  great  masters,  a  strong  feeling  for  rhy  Uuo, 
M  the  most  powerfbl  of  all  aide  to  interest  and 
tiUcct-HH,  and  wa.s  funtl  of  quick  niovoment.s  and 
of  triple  time.'^  But  an  oxce!>^vt»  love  of  jewels 
is  apt  to  lead  to  the  u»e  of  sham  diamonds,  and 
hi.s  ince.tiKant  pursuit  of  rilvci  led  him  to  ex- 
cessive ornaaienU»tion,  to  uoiae,  and  to  a  j)as«ion 
fur  attractive  forms  rather  than  for  the  feeling 
which  should  lie  at  the  root  of  them-  Much  <^ 
this,  however,  waa  atoned  for  in  hb  early  operae 
liy  hi.s  masterly  way  of  writing  for  the  vuic.-.-i,  liy 
the  strength  of  iiis  melody,  the  copious  flow  of 
his  ideas,  and  the  irresistiUe  contagion  of  liie 
good  BpiritM,  especially  in  comic  opera.  Having 
thus  secured  his  position  in  public  favour,  his 
next  step — a  vcfy  legitimate  one  -was  to  ss^aafy 
the  demands  of  his  own  taete  and  eamoienae. 
During  this  second  period  the  snbjeots  of  his 
opera«  increase  iu  intereat.  In  '  Mo.m-  '  he  deals 
with  the  religious  sentiment.  In  the  'Dunna 
dd  I^'  he  riyals  Walter  Seott'  on  hie  own 
field  ;  and  in  'Scmiramide'  he  hna  recourse  to 
oriental  history  in  hit  endeavour  to  give  an  in- 
dependent value  to  his  drama.  During  thia 
period  his  melodies  drop  some  of  their  former 
voluptuous  character,  but  in  return  are  more 
pathetic  and  more  full  of  colour,  though  Still 
wanting  in  tenderness  and  depth. 

Lostiy,  Uk  hie  Fniia  operaa,  and  eqweially  in 
'Gtiillaume  Tell,'  the  influence  of  French  taste 
makes  itself  stronglv  felt,  and  wu  hud  a  clear- 
ness, a  eharm,  a  oelicaoy  in  the  small  details, 
a  genoo  of  pro|)oriion  and  of  unity,  a  breadth 
of  utylc,  an  attention  to  the  necessities  of  the 
stage,  and  a  dijj^nity — which  raise  this  epoch  of 
his  career  for  li^her  than  either  of  Uie  others. 

RossinTs  mns^  aa  we  hare  abeady  said,  has 
l.een  very  differently  estimated.  Tnyrc'^,  in  whose 
view  honesty  in  art  held  almoet  &»  high  a  pLico 
as  genius  or  4]riginality,  has  called  it  '  the  music 
fa  Iv-liiuest  {m(tVi'>!>r>''h  )  man.'  Berlioz  wouhl 
gladly  iiavc  burnt  it  ail,  lUid  lickusiui's  followers 
with  it.'  On  the  other  hand,  Schubert,  though 
fully  aUve  to  his  weakneseesb  m  hie  oarioaturee 
of  RoBBini*s  oivertaree  show,  and  with  every 
reason  to  di.'^like  him  fium  the  fact  that  the 
Rossini  fui-ore  kept  Schubert's  own  works  off  the 
stage— contrasts  Lis  operas  most  faToorably  with 
the  'rubbiijh  '  which  tilled  the  Vienna  theatres  at 
that  time,  and  calls  him  emphatically  'a  rare 
genius.*  '  His  inaUwnentation.'  he  continaee,  *it 
olteneKtwmely  oriigin»l,and  soistiwvuice  writing, 

>  Tbe  Xnflllib  nmitt  iHH  And  tb«M  poinu  happllj  U>uch«4  on  lo 
Mr.  SutbarUnd  Ediwdt'i  '  ILUtur7  ol  Uic  Opei».'  chip.  xtl.  Rot- 
•ini'i  lue  of  tbe  *oio  bk«*  nica  wbloh.  sooielDMly  w  aat.  tm 
kiilowed  Um  le^  ot  Moaft.  hu  kSM  ittmtt  SHanaMa  la  thto 

DIctlociUT.  Tol.  I.  p.  149. 
3  BerlVoi.  '  M«molm.'  c>iap.  «U.  The  tbuM  of  Ibc  'MMSia  SIMM 
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1 1  find  any  fault  with  the  miMie(of  Obello)  if 
I  except  the  usual  Italian  gallopadei  ftnd  ft  few 
reminisceuci.s  nf  T;^nnrt  fii.' '   MenJel-sohn  t>o.  as 
»  wall  known,  would  allow  no  one  to  depreciate 
Roaiiii.   "Brm  Sdramami.  to  intoleiMit  of  the 
Italian  School,  is  enthusiastic  ovf-r  one  of  his 
opcr&i<,  and  calla  it  'real,  exhilarating,  clever 
BUMc'    Sodk  aiaggcrations  as  those  of  Ingreu 
•ad  Berliox  are  u  bad  as  intentional  injustice ; 
H  ia  better  to  reooUeot  the  yeiy  diffionlt  eircum- 
Htances  which  surrounded  an  Italian  composer 
eighty  jMn  ago^  and  to  endeavour  to  discover 
mtirie  wfaidi  was  onee  so  widelj  worshipped 
has  now  gone  out  of  fivshinn.    Is  it  the  fault  of 
hi«  librettos?    No  doubt  he  would  have  been 
wiser  (o  stick  to  comic  subjects,  like  that  of  *  The 
Barber  of  Seville,'  and  to  have  cnufined  himself 
for  his  librettos  to  the  poeU  of  his  own  family. 
Is  it  the  elaborate  ornamentation  of  much  of 
lus  miMio?  No  doobt  ornamented  music  de< 
cays  aooiMr  tliaa  tibat  of  a  plidser  s^lo,  and  It 
is  always  dangerous,  though  tempting,  to  adopt 
the  Eoshionable  forms.    But  one  main  reason  is 
to  be  ftrnnd  in  the  dakerioflntien  of  the  art  of 
ringing ;  the  Paris  opera  can  now  boast  neither 
'tenor  de  force'  nor  'tdnor  dc  grace';  and  the 
TCOant  revival  of  the  *  Comte  Ory *^(Oct.  39, 1880) 
•howvd  conclusively  tho  madiocii^  of  the  present 
ri ngen  at  the  Acad^e.  In  fact  Roashif  ia  now 
expiating  hisfvult  in  haviiij;  ilemanded  too  mucli 
firom  bis  singers.'   Some  feeling  <>r  remorse  on 
this  head  gBemi  to  bave  prompted  Iiis  eifort3 
to  impnive  th»>  art  of  singing  both  in  Paris  and 
BolojTiia.    Indceil  so  keenly  alive  was  he  to  the 
t».iiilLncies  which  have  degraded  the  stage  since 
1830,  and  su  anxious  to  further  the  loVO  of  fresh 
melody  and  the  |>rosecution  of  sound  mindeal 
study,  that  he  bequeathed  to  the  Intitit'ite  an 
annual  sum  of  6002  francs  (X240)  fur  a  competi- 
tkn  botli  in  dramatic  poetry  and  composition, 
■paidfying  particularly  that  the  object  of  tlio 
prize  should  be  to  encuurajjo  coinposera  with  a 
turn  for  melody.    The  prize  was  given  on  the 
first  occasion  to  M.  Paul  Collin,  author  of  the 
libretto  of  the  '  Daughter  of  .Jairua,*  and  to  the 
Countess  de  Grandval,  a  distingtUHlu  vl  musician, 
bat  bardlv  a  remarkable  melodist.   The  greater 
part  of  nfa  property  Rosdnl  devoted  to  tbe 
Jbnndation  and  endowment  of  a  Conservatoire 
of  Music  at  bis  native  town,  i'esaro,  of  which 
A.  Baadni  baa  jnsi  (Jana  1881)  been  pointed 
Diractor.   

Ib  order  to  coiii])!ete  this  sketch  it  is  neces- 
mry  to  give  as  cuiupletc  a  list  as  possible  of  hia 
works.  N.fi.  In  the  column  after  the  names,  (i) 
signifies  that  the  score  has  been  engraved;  (a) 
thiit  it  is  published  fur  voices  and  piano;  (i)  that 
Ik  is  atill  in  numttseript. 

«  Vmiet  In  KM^IfS  ni..jr»phy  of  Schubert.  ch»p.  »IL 
t  U  ii  ftoiusltis  10  And  UuMinI  tccuvtil  lii  hit  own  tiwtm,  M 
fesUt  BmUmvmi  vmI  Wacnar  b»T«  (Men.  of  b«lii«  a  deiiro;cr  of  tb« 
IhIuii  TIm  corrapondnit  o(  lh«  Ali«  Miivk.  Zelliiikt.  nriiinc  from 
Vtnt«a  In  April  I'lS.  meiilloin  a  r<'itiiiri  i  ii>niir>«  l>lrtcr1rh«lrtii  it 
Iiuni«,  w'lo  pronouticrd  tlial  hi»  i  i.-- -  ■  " i  if  ainl  ruit  i  in 

far  both  throU  aiid  cbcit  that  If  hr  wrul«  uprn*  fur  ten  jreari  lunger 
iMktolMlfl.  eliif|i«Mt1nu-itbacois 


Adelaide  di  BorfOgna. 
or  Ottona  S*  dllalla 
Adlna  (fcns) 
Armkia 

A3<>edlo  dl  COrinto.  V 
Aurelluioln  Fahnlrm 
BaiMan«Slff1glla.n 
BarMwdaMvOlale 


BniMhbit  1  dw(teia) 

BruMhIno 

Camblale  dl  maltl- 
monlo.  La  (faru) 

Camblo  della  vallfl*, 
II,  or  L'oecMloiMi  Mc. 

(UiM) 

C«nerentol%  I* 

CendrllkMI 
('Liiiite  O17,  La 
Conl«  O17.  n 

lisaw*ilM,&a 
VmMtrtotMfMo 

Donna  del  fjkco.  L* 
Eduardo  «  CrUtiDa 
KIlMbttU 

■eolTCM  ttosnesnte 


Oaoaladia.!* 

Ganrtta.  La 

GorlklmoTcU 
Ualllaume  TrII 
Inianno  laUea.L'(terta) 


do. 

Ilallana  In  A1(«ri.I.' 
Maomrtto  Secondo 
M»tlld>dl 
M'ilMld«4 
Mots* 

Moaft  la  Igltls  9  sr 

4aeti) 

Do.2r.il  Kalian  lilir«tto 
OocaakHM)  ta  II  ladro^ 

(km) 

Otello 
Otello.  OD  le  More  d« 
VriiUi.  (Cutn-BIaiel 

Othrlln 

Otballo  (flo;«r*  Waei) 
OttMW  M  d'  IMkUa 

rielradel  I*ara«one.TA 

Pletro  rEremila 

ric  voleu*«.  I* 

nirciarda  r  Zormlda 

Hubert  Bruoa 

BobtrtoBroea 

8caladlMta.U(larM) 

Samlramkda 

B4inIraiDU 

BMc*  d«  Carlnthe,  Le 

SI|l*nMnd« 

Taoeradl 

Torraldo  •  DariUka 
TareofailtSlla.n 


-%  « 


-«.  S 

-a.  3 
-«.» 

-19 

-X- 
-Xt 

-Xt 


-X* 

-X- 

ux- 

-X  s 

i.  

-X  s 

-2.  » 

—  2.  8 

—  2.  3 
-2.  S 
-2.  8 

—  2.3 
-2,  9 
1.3.  S 
1.2.- 

-x» 
-n- 

-X  i 

-2,9 
-2,  S 
-«,- 
l.X- 
-«.» 


-«.8 


-1- 


-».  8 

1  

-2.  8 


■Xt 
-2.  8 

-2.  3 
.2.- 

-2.  a 

-2.  8 
-2.  3 

-2,  3 
-2.  3 


Oaa] 


Aot-inr 

Milan.  Dvc.  W  I8SS 
Ml  aji.  I)rc  a,.  1813 
tlume.  Kcb.  S.  IKIC  i 
Ljoni,  8vpCl».m 
I'an*.  Mar  ^  l<o« 
Milan,  ttacSlbUlS 
Vanlee,  IBIS 
P»rt«.I»ecLl8.UDr 


FaHi.Anff.90.m 

MiiMi.  itsao) 
rariaoai.a.MM 

BoDN.  MS 
SaplK.  0«t.4. 1«19 
Venice.  Car.  1819 
Naplu.  Aut.  IMS 
Bolocna,  Aut.  mil 
Xaplaa,  Lent. 
Milan.  Hair  SI.  U17 
Naplea,  ISIS 
Milan.  warn 
l  arU,  Aug.  3.  ivjs 

Vaaica,  Car.  UU 


Venlee.  inS 
Naptei,  (::ar.  ]>40 
Home.  I'ar.  U^l 
I'arli.  K'.7 
fart*,  Mar.  Z7, 18Z7 
I8U 


JVrX 
ptrftrwtame* 
i%lMdam 


isH«,iai 


Tart  J  IKT? 
Venloe.  IMS 


9avlta,Aatll 

Ly««^l»M.l,] 


rari«.8t9t.lU«4 


Milan.  8n><- 28.11(12 

Paria.  IffiS 
Naplaa.  Aut.  IRIS 
raria.l>M:.90.1«4A 
1M7 

Vanle*.  Car,  Wl 
Venloe.  »U  3  1--J3 
rarl»  Julr  ».  W<i 
Park.  Oct. ».  1«« 
v«nlaikCisr.ui5 
Vanlca.  Oar.  1«1S 
Bnme,  Dec.9fi.lKlS 
Milan  Aui;.  14.  1M« 


Jsa.aMl 

Feb.  18. 1*23 
Apr.9l»,lSU 

Ja<r11.tn> 
July  I.UM 

Jan.  27.  in» 
Jai7S.ua8 


(Flelro  rBi» 
mlta)  Afw. 
M.U8 


Apr. «  MB 
JanaStWi 

joiris^uM 

Mar4.1M 

Maj  19.  l!<n 
Jaa.2«.  lest 


n.  OAXTATAS  AXD  OBATOUOa 


1-fwiatM* 

Ancurlo  MIsali* 

\  riv.iia,  IMS 

Banlu  11 

Wiuua.  1X8 

PM»ti<!  abhandonata 

—  • 

Bolocna.  Un 

Naplaa.  USD  (9 

naiilu  delle  MuHi.  II 

London.  US8 

BieonoMnua.  La 

-  -s 

Sacra  AUaaata.  La 

Verona.  MB 

TanOsnMnte.II 

TcTooa,  UB 

OtrataBaMlMtlarafa. 

-  %t 

ViitafiktMi,  W 

(prie) 

ltiteMcnatdH«,Mt 


TMi.  m.  R.  a. 


OacAWS.  18MT«LLW*.| 
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XO0  W4ifniEP 

b«llftOk>F  of  8.  PrtoocMO  dot  MbMHl  eoo- 
~1  bt  TcntUkM. 

QuuiiUn,  bM«  (olo  and  or- 

jchatrs.  1, 1  S. 

^  &  I  O  Wutftrli.  4  iolo  Tolew.  Pab- 

Tutam  wi«^  br  S  tenon  and  llihed  kt  Pkrli  In  '  Ia  Maltrlta,' 
INM,  with  occiMttn.  ],3.3.  Cum- >od  reproduood  In  tawlmlto 

I  AMNtetebto  ~ 


tfanlMtitaaoUtnt  A 

tlea  M  uwcUm  for  th«  Tot<».       and  4  durU. 

II  pbuito  dalle  Mum,  for  lolo     liiiiu  pupuUn^ 
*ad  chorUL    I'ompotcd  on  Um  of  fliu  IX. 
ecculon  of  Bfron't  dutli.  Oilif  Olll 

Nod  poMo  o  Dto,  re>Ut«r«.  C*a-  'k  4. 
taa«i  C&rtPKtTte.  CwUta. 

Oh  4MBto  wn  tnte.  DiMtUno.     Chant  d««  TtUni.  Choras. 
Irenx  ed  X(te.   CanUt*  for  *o-     fle  II  tuuI  la  MultnanL-RoMlal'i 
prano  and  m«iro  lupraDo.  iflm  compMltkm. 

^''"^  T'"""^.  *  .1  lAfldvaaaikiMi  OnuBattotonc. 


Alto. 

Various  other  &ir8  and  piecct?,  thirty  «r  tatty 
in  niimber,  will  be  found  in  the  catalngim  of 
Rloori1.Laec%  Bnndai  (TroapenM),  aadEWu- 
•lier,  which  it  ia  hardly  necessary  to  enumerato 
here. — Probably  no  composer  ever  wrote  bo  niucli 
ill  albama  as  did  Rosaini.  The  number  of  thene 
pifloes  which  he  threw  off  while  in  London  alone 
u  prodi^oua.  They  are  usually  compoaed  to 
some  lines  of  Metaataaio's,  beginning  'Mi  lat^nerk 
taoendo  della  lorte  anoanL*  which  be  ia  laid  to 
have  Mfi  iDora  than  a  Inmiued  tlnM. 

We  have  stated  that  during  the  latter  years 
of  his  life  Bossiui  composed  a  great  quantity  of 
morie  fer  the  PF.  solo,  both  se^ooe  and  comic. 
These  pieces  were  sold  by  his  widow  en  maue  to 
Baron  Grant  for  the  umii  of  £4000.  After  a 
time  the  whole  was  put  up  to  auction  in  London 
and  purchased  by  Biooirdi  of  Mllaii.  M.  Paul 
Dallos.  proprietor  of  a  periodical  eatftlad  'La 
MniiqiM^*  at  Parii,  and  other  peraan. 

T.  mmnmTAL  mnx 

Jtd.  ArrariKcd  for  Pr.HtoOa^ 
diet),  and  a  4  malna. 

6  Strlns  Qoartala.  anaofwl  ai 
Sonatina*  for  thtPr.  by  MockwIU 

(Brcltkupl  41  BAftai). 

To  enumerate  and  elucidate  ail  the  biographical 
and  flrilioal  notices  of  Rossini  would  require  a 
▼olmne,  we  b1i:i11  therefore  confine  ourselves  to 
mentioning  tbesu  of  importance  either  from  their 
authority,  their  ability,  or  the  special  nature  of 
tiheir  cootenta;  and  for  greater  convenience  of 
zeference  we  have  ainqged  than  aeooiding  to 
oovntiy  and  dalai 

I.  Italim. 

G.  Carpanl.  I>;ttcra  all'  Rnonimo  an  tore  dell' artioolo 
till 'Tancredi' di  RosRini.    Milan,  Isis,  Hvo. 

O.  Carpani.  Le  Botainiauo,  (Msi%  L<<tt(>re  moaico- 
teatrali.   Padaa,  1824, 130  pages,  8to.  Portrait. 

Nio.  Bettoni.   BoMini  e  la  loa  mtuioa.   aiilan,  18M, 

8vo. 

P.  BrigtaeatL  Delia  mostoa  loainiaaa  ■  d«l  nio  aa- 
ton.  Bolflsna,  Iflao^  8to. 

JA,UvmmuA  PMalldD  to  I  maestri  BoadaieBel- 
llnL  PalcnM>,USi,8TO. 

Anon.  Omieryezionl  sul  mprito  matlcaJe  del  maestri 
Bellini  e  Boeslni,  in  ripoatn  ad  un  Parallelo  trai  m«de- 
'  DolofHia,  i(<34,  8vo.  This  pamphlet  was  icMUlated 


to 

fm  tot  4  tnimpeti. 
OoapWcne  In  }kjk  for 
and  dedicated  to  him. 

8  Marchea  for  the  marrUo  of 
B.B.H.  the  Dnka  of  Orteaot.  Ar- 
ranged tot  FF.  k  4  malni. 


SIIBt.  IlolOffna,  8V0.  1  hi 
Into  French  hjr  M.  do  Ferrer, 
«IB«lUiii.i  faiia,  1836. 8T0. 


 dIOIoaoUBol 

tsiefltcrieoeritlebs  di  en  Lomberjow  Betogaa,! 

OioT.  BailaellL  Boasini,  c«nto.  Modena,  B44,  8to. 

Fr.  BeglL  Eloeio  di  Gioacchino  RoaslnL  We  have 
not  been  able  to  discover  how  far  ReaU  (l«M-()6)  baa 
need  tliis  work  In  his  Disionario  biognfiw  *  (liMO). 

RMootaria.  flIoaaahlBO 

Portrait 

Giui.  Vancoiint.  Sdla  wa  BMria  dl  O. 

Peaaro,  lti73,  Hto. 

Ferruccl.  Giudiiio  pcrentorlo  snlla  vcriix  dollaPatria 
di  Q.  Boesini  impuguats  dal  Prof.  Giui.  VauzuUui.  Flo- 
rence, lt{74 ;  an  8vo  pamphlet  of  20  pegce. 

Bett.  Silveitrl.  I>clla  rita  e  dello  np(>r«  di  G.  BoaainL 
Milan,  U74,  8to.  ;  with  portrait  aud  fuc  Himilett. 

Ant.  Zanolinl.  Biograaa  di  Qloeoblno  Boesini.  Bo- 
loffna,  1876, 8vo ;  with  yoctoHaad  fceslmilsa 

IL  J?'renoh* 

FaptUon.  XeHM  oMtni  enrBaHlal.  Taria,1888,»ro. 

SteodbaL  VledeRoeslnL  Paris,  1823,  Sra  Stendhal, 
whose  real  name  was  Henri  lieyle,  oompiled  this  work 
from  Carpani.  In  manv  paeeages  in  fact  it  is  nothing 
but  a  translation,  and  Beyle'a  own  anecdotee  are  nm 
always  truitwortby.  It  was  translated  into  Bnglisb 
Loudon.  L2mo,  ISMi  and  Ucrmau  iL4>ii<zig,  lS:iA),  ia  the 
latter  case  by  Weudt,  who  has  added  notes  and  cor- 
rectiona 

Berton.  De  la  muiique  mtoanique  et  de  la  mosiqne 
philosophique.   raris,  ltU4,  8vo;  24  pages. 

Ditto,  followed  by  &d  Epitre  It  un  celdbre  compositoor 
firan^ais  (Boieldion).  Paris,  182S,  8to  ;  48  pages. 

Zmbert  de  TsiphsMgns.    Ds  la  Meaians  sa 
Bossini,  OoiUanms  TelL  CBwras  ds  Pkila,*  im) 

J.  d'Ortigue.  Ds  lafBenedsi4ileMMilitea4alai4* 

volution  opdite  par  M.  Biff***  daaa  1\ 

Paris,  1829, 8TO. 

N.  Bettoal.  Bmslal  el  m  ■< 

1836,  ttro. 

Anon.  Vie  de  Boesini,  etc.  Anvers,  1839,  12mo;  Sift 
pages.  By  M.  Van  Damme,  who  in  bis  tnta  has  bar- 

rowed  much  ftrom  8tendhal. 

lu  da  Lomteia.  M.  Boesini,  par  en  I 
Paris,  IMS,  8vo. 

Aelsgater.  QesHgesschasrvatlonasBvlandi 
loaaiaL  tmaa,Wit4sS^ 

 d>u  i  „  _ 

*8labal*delLlloiaiaL  Puis.  MM;  tvo. 
RTraasaBas.  Hiiswaii  daa  opinions  de  la  Presae  sar 
la*Blabiil*daB08siat  Paiia,  1M2,  8to:  76  pages. 

Esondier  fMrea.  BosalBi.mvleakaM  oMinaa.  Paris. 

1864, 12mo;  33S  pages. 

Eng.  de  Mirecourt.  Bosiini.  Parit,  IHV,  32mo. 

A.  Axpvedo,  a.  Boasini,  vif>  ct  i^ps  iT'uvres.  Paria, 
1865,  larjfo  8vo;  ;)Ui  jiaKch,  with  ixirtraita  luiti  facsimilcg. 
This  Is  the  moat  complete  aud  eulogiHtic  work  i>n 
BosainL  It  appearfr.1  originally  in  the  M^neetrel,'  Init 
waa  disoontinaed  there,  the  editor  not  approring  of  a 
TlelsBt  attaafc  on  M^irtssc.  friddi AMwdo  qm-] 
iaalBdsilBlt. 

Vimattra  si  nie  IMtadl. 

K.  Boqneplan.  Boesini.  Paris,  1^9, 12rao.;  10  pages. 

E.  Beuld.   Elogo  de  BosslnL  Paris,  IS/j  t. 

A.  I'ougin.  Koi»ini,  Notos,  inipreasions,  souvenira, 
oommentain'.-s.  r.'»ni,  1^7ll,  svii  ;  '.'l  i>nft<*«.  The  detailed 
and  annointi'd  cfin  lui^li  .gical  list  uteutioned  on  p.  S  has 
not  yet  bofii  iiublinlu-d. 

O.  Mout«)z.  Kus»ini  et  son  '  Guillaume  Tell.'  Bonnr. 
1872,  8VO. 

Vander  Straeten.  La  mtiodie  populalre  dans  rosAa 
'GniUaomeTeU'deBeadaL  PMiClSn^Sve, 

III.  Qerman. 

Oettinger.  Bosaini,  KomiKher  Roman.  Letpcis,  1847. 
A  satirical  wnrk  tranalated  into  Danish  bj  llailMr 
(Gopenhsfren.  1849.  S  vols.  8ti^;  into  Swedish  hj  I«ri^ 
h>>ni  I  stookholos,  UBOk  S  vels.  ml :  asA  fate  iMnoh  hr 
luncr,  •  Ko.doi; nMBae  d  iWiste*  tSwmlTMW, 
8  vols.  lUmo>. 
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OttoGampcwht.  Hi 
rig,  IMO,  Kvo. 

Fd.  Hill«r.   Plaadereicn  mit  Bontnt.  Inwrtod  (wtttl 

Antfi  iix  Hillcr'n  'Ana  dein  Toolebea  onterer  Z«iP 
ilj^ijizis.  1H«4i ;  tr&nilatod  into  Pienob  by  Ch.  Sohwarta 
in  '  L*  Fnutoft  maiiuale,'  1836;  and  into  En«li»li  by  Miw 
II.  K.  TOO  Oi«hii  in 'Onoe  ft  Week,' U7U. 

A.  Strntb.  BoMinL  eeia  Leben,  Mln*  Wocka  «ad 
CharkktenOga.  Leipaig. 

,1874- 


Iioiidon, 


IV.  Vu^']^h. 

Homrth.   Memoirs  of  the  Muaioat  Dimina. 
I83g,lT61s.  Sto. 

H.  S.  Edwards.  Bomini't  Ufk  LoodOilb  IMBt  9to; 
portrait  —IIi^1o^J'  of  tii>!  l  >p6aL  Ik  IML  ft  VOfau  StO. 
— BoMiui  mad  hit  Sobool,  l/iHl. 

Portndti  of  Rotrini  are  fraqaent  at  all  periods 
of  his  life  Marochetti's  statue^  in  which  he  is 
npraeeitt«d  HiUtoff,  waa  erected  in  hU  native  town 
In  1864.   There  w  a  good  boat  by  Baitolioi  t»f 

Florence.  In  the  'foyer'  of  the  Opera  in  the 
lluo  Le  Peletier,  Park  (now  dtastroyed),  there 
was  a  medallion  of  Roesini  hy  Chevalier ;  a  du- 
plicate of  (hi*  ia  in  the  powonion  of  the  editor 
of  tbo  '  MAieatrel.*  The  frtmt  of  the  new  opera 
house  has  a  bn)nzr;  liii^t,  liy  M.  Kvrani. 
A  good  early  enffravio^  of  him  is  that  from  an 
«a-paintfaiff  Djlfikyarofl^emia(i8ao).  Of  later 
ones  may  be  mentioned  that  byTh^venin  after 
Ary  ScbeiTer  (1S43) :  still  later,  a  full  length 
drawn  aud  engraved  bj  Maaeon.  and  a  pbot  > 
j>h  by  Erwig,  engraved  aa  frontispiece  to  the 
f.  wore  of  Boniramia  (Heugel).  Among  the 
lithographs  the  best  is  that  of  Grt'vedon  ;  and  of 
ctficatarea  the  only  one  deaerviag  mention  is 
titttbyDeaten.  [G.G.] 

ROTA,  or  ROTTA  (Fr.  RoU ;  Germ.  Hotte). 
Not.  aa  mttbt  be  eoppoeed  from  its  name,  a 
cpeefee  of  ^toDo  or  bnray-gurdy,  but  a  species  uf 

j-!ilt.ery  dri'citncr,  nr  (irimitive zither, employed 
iu  the  miUdle  ages  iu  church  muiae.  It  waa  played 
with  the  haiid.guit&r-fiuihioD.andbiideeveDatringa 

mounted  in  a  suliil  wixirlfn  frame.         [E.J. P.] 

BOUGET  DE  Li6LE.  Clauds  Josbph, 
Mllinr  of  tiM  HAMniAAm^  bom  at  Hontaigu, 
Lona-le-Saulnier,  May  10,  1760.  He  enten  1 
the  School  of  Royal  ^igineers  ('  Ecole  royale  du 
giteto*)  tA  Mea^  in  I'rSi,  and  left  it  two 
yf»rs  later  with  the  nuuc  of  'aspirant -lieu- 
iujoaat.'  Early  in  1789  he  was  made  second 
lieutenant,  ami  quartered  at  Joux,  near  Be- 
aanpon.  At  fiearaoon,  a  few  days  after  the 
taktBg  of  tiio  BaatiUe  (July  14, 1789),  he  wrote 
his  first  patriotic  Rong  to  the  tuiu'  <>f  a  fa- 
vourite air.  In  1790  he  to^  to  be  first  lieu- 
t«naiit»  eaid  i*m  noved  to  Strassburg,  where  he 
Koon  became  very  popular  in  the  triple  capacity 
of  poet,  viuUn  player,  and  singer.  Ilis  hymn, 
*h»  Libert^,'  compoeed  by  Ignaoe  Pleyel,  was 
maag  «t  Stiaaibuig  at  the  f6te  of  Sept.  i$,  1791. 
Wbilo  tbore  be  wrote  three  piecee  bt  the 
theatre,  one  of  which,  '  Bayarti  en  Bresse,*  was 
produced  at  Paris  Feb.  »l,  1791,  but  without  sao- 
vnm.  In  April  1799  be  vm>te  the  Mabsbil- 
tAlsl,  of  which  an  account  has  been  given  else- 
where. l^See  voL  it.  p.  a  19.  j  As  the  son  of  royalist 

hiffttwf  hwiiiigiiw  to  t^**  flcmtitn' 


tional  tmciy,  Rouget  de  Lisle  refused  to  take 

the  oath  to  the  conHtitutiou  abolishing  the  crown  ; 
he  was  therefore  stru)ped  of  his  mUitoiy  rank, 
denotmoed,  and  kapAoBni,  only  to  eeoape  alter 

the  fall  of  Robespierre.  After  this  he  re-entered 
the  army,  and  made  the  canipai>;a  of  1^  Vend^ 
onderOeneral  Hoche ;  was  wounded,  and  a  t  length, 
under  the  Consulate,  returned  to  private  life  at 
Montaig^ti,  where  he  remained  in  the  depth  of 
-  'littii'  riiid  if  poverty  till  the  second  He8t<jmtion. 
iiiB  brother  then  sold  the  little  lamilv  propertgr* 
and  Kou  get  vee  driven  to  Pani:  and  there  would 
have  starved  but  fir  a  small  pension  granted  by 
Louis  XVIIL  and  continued  by  Louis  Philippe, 
and  tor  the  care  of  bis  friends  Ueranger,  David 
d' Angers,  and  especially  M-  and  Mad.  Voiart. 
in  whose  house  at  C'hoisy-le-Roi  he  died,  June 

1836. 

Besides  the  worki  abready  mentioned,  ha  pab> 
fiihed  in  1 797  a  velnme  of  *EMia  on  wm  et  en 

prose'  (Paris,  F.  Dilot,  an  V  dc  la  K»'publiqu..') 

dedicated  to  Mdhul,  and  now  extreiut- ly  rare ;  so 

also  is  his  'Cioquante  chants  Francis'  (1835, 

4to.),  with  }*F.  nccompaniment.    One  of  these 

songs,  'Roland  a  Koncevaux/  was  written  in 

tl9»,  and  ill  refrain— 

Hoazlr  poitr  la  patrte, 
(Test  le  soct  le  pins  beao,  le  plus  d'anrle^ 

was  h'irrf>wt>it  by  *bf>  authors  of  tlie  'Chant  des 

Girondinji,'  wiiich  Wiu«  set  to  music  by  V  amey, 

and  played  a  distinguished  put  in  tbe  Revolution 

of  1848.  (aaeVAsmix.]  The 'Cinqoante  ohante' 

is  hie  noat  Important  woric,  but  we  nut  not 

omit  to  mention  tAvo  <  ther%  'Macbeth,'  a  lyrical 

tragedy  (1837,  8vo).  and  '  Rulation  du  d^sastre  de 

Quiberon,'  in  vol.  ii.  of  the  '  M^molres  de  tooa.' 

Thf  rr  pxistH  a  fine  medallion  of  Rouget  by 
David  d'.Vagt  rs,  which  is  engraved  in  a  pamphlet 
by  his  nK)ihew,  entitled  'La  viriti  sur  la  pater- 
nit^  de  la  ManeUlaiae '  (Paria,  1 865).  Stotoea  will 
probably  be  erected  to  him  at  lione-Ie-Saulnier, 
and  at  Cholsv  b-  I\  )i.  St  e  t!ie  volume  of  M.  Le 
Roy  de  Ste.  Croix  (iStraesbutg,  1880).  [G.C.] 

BOUND.  T.  *A  species  of  canon  in  the 
unison,  B'vcalled  be  ruin e  the  performers  begin 
the  melody  at  r^ular  rhythmical  periods,  »ad 
retain  from  ite  eonehulMi  to  fti  f*iWHWTiiwiMffiil> 
so  that  it  continually  passes  round  and  round 
frt>m  one  to  another  of  'them.'  Rounds  and 
Catches,  the  moat  flhaiaeteristic  formal  of  Engfiah 
mocio,  differ  from  canons  in  onl^  being  simg  at 
the  unison  or  octave,  and  also  in  being  rhyth- 
mical in  form.  Originating  at  a  perio  i  of  which 
we  have  but  few  musical  records,  these  oompoai- 
tiona  have  boan  written  and  sung  in  England 
with  unvarying  popularity  until  the  present  day. 
The  earliest  extant  example  of  a  round  is  the 
well-known  'Sumer  is  i-otmen  In,*  as  to  tha 
date  of  which  there  has  been  much  discusrioo, 
although  it  is  certainly  not  later  than  the  middle 

I  *Tb*  Boondt.  Ott«ka«.Md  Oaaon*  of  EriRl&nd;  •  rollectlon  of 
Spec^maM  of  tlx  iljncvotti,  w*«nleenth.  *i>d  «l(tit«enth  cviiuriw 
adairtwl  to  HoaWn  Cm.  TIm  Word*  miied.  adapted,  or  rv-»rtlt«n 
by  the  Ber.  i.  Puwrll  Metesiife.  Tbe  Muite  (elected  and  rvTUcd.  and 
An  InlltKitiLityrjr  K>»jr  on  th;  liiv  rragreu  ot  ihe  K«uad 

Catch  and  Ctnui) ;  klio  tS  '^mi^thical  .Vutloee  of  tha  CoB<po*tn, 
writMa  to  Idawd  f.  BlnbaitU,  LLJK'  from  which  nerk  mmk  «( 

laitlcia  bu  bemt' 
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of  the  I3ih  eentary.  This  ingenious  and  in- 
tcraUng  oompogition  (which  iajnriated  ia  fac- 
•imile  IB  Cliappell's  'Popdar  Mule*  and  is 
score  in  Hawkins)  is  preserved  in  the  Harleian 
MSS.  (978)  in  the  British  Museum.  It  in  {&»  the 
late  Dr.  Rimbault  has  pointe«i  out)  founded  on 
the  old  cccle«iaKtical  litany  chant  'Pater  de  ocelis 
Deus,'  and  is  written  for  six  voiceg,  four  of  which 
sing  the  round  proper  or  'rota'  (as  it  ia  termed 
in  the  Latin  diNCiioni  for  singing  it),  whilst  the 
ottiw  two  dog  an  aoeompanying  groaM  or  *  pes.' 
AttungBt  early  writers  on  munic,  the  terms 
•roand'  and  'catch'  were  synonymous,  but  at 
the  present  day  the  latter  ia  generally  under- 
stood to  be  what  Hawkins  (vol.  ii)  defines  as 
that  species  of  round  '  wherein,  to  humour  some 
conceit  in  the  words,  the  melody  is  broken, 
and  the  aenae  inteirupted  in  one  part,  and 
caught  again  or  foppuM  by  anothar,'  m  9am 
of  humour  which  easily  mhipted  itj^elf  to  the 
coarse  tastes  of  the  l&esioratiuu,  at  which  peritxi 
rounds  and  catches  readied  their  higbert  popu- 
larity. That  oatches  were  immenaeiy  popular 
with  the  lower  classea  is  proved  bj  the  numerous 
alliiKionH  to  'alehouse  catches'  and  the  like  in 
tlie  dramas  of  the  i6tb  and  I7th  oentorias.  Ac- 
cording to  Drayton  ('  Legend  of  Thimuui  Crom- 
well,' Stanza  39^  thoy  were  introdooad  iato  Italy 
by  the  Earl  of  Essex  in  1 5 1  o. 

The  firht  printed  collection  of  rounds  was  that 
•dtted  by  Thomas  Ravenacmfl,  and  published  in 
1629  under  the  title  of  'PammeHa.  Moaicka 
Hiscellanie :  or  Mix'd  Varii  rie  of  pleasant 
Boundelayea  and  delighlfull  Catches,  of  3.  4.  5. 
6.  7.  8.  9.  le.  Fttta  in  om.*  Thia  Intareatfaig 


collection  oontaina  Biany  English,  French,  and 
Latin  rouada,  ete.«  aome  of  which  are  atill  po- 
pular. AflHqfat  them  tiiere  ia  alto  a  oorfooa 
'Round  of  three  Country-  Dances  in  one"  for 
four  voioea,  which  is  in  reality  a  Quodlibet  on 
the  country  ilancc  tunes  'Robin  Hood,*  *Nov 
foot  it,'  and  'The  Crampe  is  in  my  purse.* 
'  Pammelia '  was  followed  by  two  other  coUeo 
tions  brought  out  by  Ravenscmft,  '  Deutero- 
melia'  in  1609,  and  'Meliamata'  in  1611,  and 
the  mmMroaa  pubHeationa  of  the  flayfonb.  the 
most  celebrated  of  which  is  'Catch  that  catch 
can.  or  the  Musical  C<»mpanion'  (1667),  which 
passed  through  many  editions.  The  most  com- 
plete collection  of  rounds  and  catches  is  that 
published  by  Warren  in  ^2  monthly  and  yearly 
number-,  from  1763  to  1 7»>4.  which  contains 
over  800  oompodtionB,  including  many  admir* 
aUe  apeeimena  by  PoroeO,  Bbw,  and  other 
masters  of  the  EnyliMh  school.  It  is  to  l>e  re- 
gretted that  they  are  too  often  di«hgnre<i  by  an 
obecenity  of  so  gross  a  naturo  aato  make  tlit-m 
now  utterly  anfit  fur  perfomianoe.  The  Round 
baa  never  been  much  cultivated  by  foreign  i-om- 
poserH.  Om-  nr  two  cxauipb-s  are  however  well 
known,  amongst  them  may  be  mentioned  Cheru- 
biai'a'PerfidaClerf.* 

The  quartet  in  Fidelio,  'Mir  ist  so  wumlt  rl  :ir.' 
as  well  as  Cur»chmann's  trios,  'Tt  prego'  .-aid 
*  L'Addio,'  though  having  many  of  uw  obarafr' 
teristica  of  rounds,  are  nut  in  tme  round  •fbnn, 
inasmuch  as  they  are  not  infinite,  but  end  in 
ciKlas,  They  are  canons,  not  rouiiil>*  A  i,'o.h1 
specimen  of  the  round  proper  is  Dr.  William 
Hayea'a  *  Wini,  gentle  erngreen.* 


I  •  »j.   Ijciiii  thj  boufh*  •tid    In  -  t«r    •    twlna    Wlih  bliuli  -  li>(  lu*  •  r>  md        idr      clui  -  r  ng  vine. 
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IT.  Any  d  .nee  in  which  the  dancers  sto  id  in  a 
circle  was  formerly  called  a  round  or  roundel.' 
The  first  edition  of  the  'Dancing  Maater'  (1651) 
has  thirteen  rounds,  for  six,  eight,  or  *aa  many 
as  will.'  Subseijuent  e<lition8  of  the  same  book 
have  alao  a  dance  called  *  Cheshire  lionnds.'  and 
Purl  II.  of  Waliih*a  '  Compleat  Conntiy  Dancing 
MartW*  (1719^  'i^'"^  Iri-h  and  Shropshire  rounds. 
Theae  latter  dancL-s  are  however  not  danced 
in  n  ring,  but  '  longways,'  i.  e.  like  *  Sir 
Bogar  de  Coverley.'  In  Jeremiah  Clarke'a 
^Choioe  Lesaons  for  the  Harpsichord  or 
Spinett'  (171 1),  anil  similar  contemporary  pub- 
licaiiona,  the  word  rondo  ia  corioualy  corrupted 
Into « Bound  O.*  [17.8.8.] 

I  *Oias       a  ronnd«l  snil  •  1»irj  *ont  ' 

WdMimnMr  Kight  *  Dnam.  tt.  il.  k.  t. 


ROUND,  CATCH,  AND  CANON  CLUB. 
A  society  founded  in  1843.  by  the  late  EnoA 
Hawkina,  for  the  parpoae  of  singing  the  new 
coiapcaittona  of  the  professional  members  and 
others  written  in  the  form  of  Round,  C  itch,  and 
Canon ;  hence  the  title  of  the  Club.  Among  the 
original  membera  were  Maaara.  Riodi  Hnmeina, 

Hobbs,  Bradbury,  Ilaiubl  Hear,  ITenry  PhiHifH!, 
Addison,  D'Almainc,  and  F.  W.  Col  lard.  The 
meetings  were  originally  held  at  the  Crown  and 
Anchor  Tavern,  whence  the  Club  removed  to 
FlraemBBona'  Tavern,  thence  to  the  Thatched 
H  mse,  again  to  Freema-<onM'  Tavern,  and  lastly 
to  St.  Jamea'a  Hall,  where  it  still  asaemblea 
every  fbrtnight  from  the  firat  Saturday  in  No- 
ve!iiber  until  the  end  of  March,  ten  meetin;,'* 
being  held  iu  each  season.  lu  the  earlier  years  of 
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its  e:!ci$tencc  tho  number  both  of  profea«ioiiial  And 
mtm  profeosional  members  at  each  dinaw  fwwly 
f-xoce<leii  eitjhtecn  \)\\t  now  friirn  sixty  to  seventy 
dine  togelhtir.  Tho  manogcmeot  of  the  Club 
dtvolvOT  upon  the  profemonal  members,  each  nf 
wbon  m  tara  tekM  tha  chiir,  and  is  alone 
responribTe  Ibr  flie  entertafmiMiit.  Tha  mwleal 
prugTumrue-^  n  i^v  conKiBt  mainly  of  gltii^  althODgh 
an  oocasioaal  c&Lch  is  introduced. 

The  profes^onal  members  at  the  present  time 
are  Messrs.  Winn,  Bnxter,  Frod.  Walker,  Coftte«, 
and  Hilton.  The  ofiicers  are — Mr.  Winn,  'Clerk 
of  the  Records';  Mr.  Baxter,  'Librarian';  and 
Mr.  Coaten. '  Chancellor  of  the  Ezoheqaar.'  Mr. 
WiUAm  Winn,  vicar-choral  of  St.  Panfi  Cathe- 
dral, in  I.S76  Kiicceeilnl  t-i  tlie  ju-.^t  nf  '  Cl-Tk  '  on 

the  resignatioa  of  Mr.  Francis  alt«r  tweuty-eight 
yaaraofvaliiableaMrvlMtotiMClQb.  The  chair- 
man of  tho  evening  in  addressed  as  *  Mr.  Speaker.* 
The  Club  hii«  from  time  to  time  offered  prized  for 
tha  aomposition  of  glees:  in  1869  the  first  prize 
was  won  by  Mr.  Winn,  and  the  aeoond  by  Mr. 
Coates;  in  1870  the  competition  had  the  same 
result;  and  in  18S0  the  fiT:>t  jirize  was  awarded 
to  Mr.  Coates,  and  the  second  to  Mr.  Winn. 
For  the  non-profeedonal  members,  who  mnst  be 
nominated  and  seconded  by  two  menibL-rs,  there 
is  an  entrance  fee  of  three  guineas,  and  an  annual 
anbaeriplloii,  Ibr  the  tan  meetings  and  dinn<  n<.  of 
6ve  guineas.  [CM.] 
BOUS^£AU,  Jean  jACQttE.*?,  bom  at  Geneva, 
June  «8, 171 3.  died  at  Kniienonville,  near  Paris, 
July  3,  1778,  five  weeks  after  Voltaire.  The 
detulxi  of  his  life  are  given  in  bis  '  Coufetiaions'; 
we  sbaU  here  confine  ooiselTeo  to  his  oompo- 
nitions,  and  bia  wnti^n  on  mnskb  Altbongh, 
Hke  all  who  lean  moSc  late  fn  lUb  and  in  a 
[esnltory  manner  without  a  master,  lt<)us«e-i.u 
remained  to  the  end  a  poor  reader  and  an 
indiffereot  harmonist,  be  exercised  a  great 
influince  on  French  music.  Immediately  after 
his  arrival  in  Paris  he  read  a  paper  before  the 
AoadiAnle  dea  Sciences  (Aug.  22,  1743)  on 
a  new  system  of  musical  notation,  whioh  he 
afterwards  extended  and  published  onder  the 
title  of  '  Distort  li  I  111  nnr  la  muaique  mo»l'  :  n'  ' 
iParis,  17^3,  8vo.).  His  method  of  repreMutiug 
the  notaa  dT  the  aeale  by  figures — I,  a,  3,  4,  5, 
6,  7 — had  been  already  propo8e<l  by  Suuhaitty, 
but  lioumau's  combiuatiomi,  and  especially  his 
signs  of  duration,  are  so  totally  different  as 
entirely  to  redeem  them  from  the  charge  of 
plagiarism.  A  detailed  analysis  and  refutation 
of  the  system  may  be  found  in  Kayniou  ■  De.s 
prindpaux  syst^mosde  notaUon  muaicale'  ^Turin. 
1824,  8vo),  to  whMi  tiie  Teadsr  la  leAmd ;  but 

ti  IB  evident  tliut  hi  .w  rvrr  convenient  notation  by 
mnans  of  figures  may  be  for  writing  a  simple 
melody,  it  becomes  as  oomplicated  as  the  old 
jiyntem  when  modulation  or  polyphony  are  at- 
tempted, iui  very  uniformity  also  deprives  the 
rea«ier  of  all  assistance  from  the  eye ;  the  rounds 
must  be  8|>elt  out  one  by  one,  and  the  difficulty 
of  decypheriuiv  ordiesCral  eomUaations  or  com- 

pjic;it<_'<l  lianiionies  beCfim.p-;  rdmost  iimupcra'hle. 
Copying  musio  had  been  iiousseau's  means  of 


livelihood,  and  this  led  him  to  bolieve  that  the 
best  wny  to  leara  an  art  is  to  practise  it ;  at  any 

rate  ho  composed  an  ojiera  'Les  Miifces  palantea,' 
which  was  produced  at  the  bouse  of  La  Pope- 
liniere.  when  Rameaii.  who  was  present,  declare<l 
that  soma  pieces  showed  the  hand  of  n  master, 
and  other*  the  ignoranee  of  •  sctheolboy. 
Not  lirii  l:  able  t  >  1I  (  lin  arce^s  to  any  of 
the  theatres,  Aousiicau  undertook  to  write  the 
artidea  on  mnsic  for  the  '  Encydop^ie,*  a  task 
wh!r!i  hp  acrompliBhed  in  thrc  months,  and 
I  afterwania  aclcnowledged  to  iiave  been  done 
hastily  and  unsatisfactorily.  We  have  mentioned 
under  the  head  of  Ramb&o  [vol.  til.  p.  73  a]  the 
expoe^  by  that  $!;Teat  musician  of  tiie  errors  in 
the  miiBical  artii  li  ^of  the  'Encj^lop^e' ;  K  uk- 
seau  s  replv  was  not  published  till  after  his 
death,  bnt  It  ia  indodea  in  his  eomplete  worka. 

Tlirt  c  months  afler  the  arrival  in  Paris  of  the 
Italian  conipany  who  popularised  the  *  Serva  pa- 
drona'*  in  France,  Rousseau  produced  'Le  Devin 
du  village'  before  the  King  at  Fontainebleao, 
on  Oct.  18  and  34,  1753.  The  piece,  of  whioh 
both  words  and  nm.<<ic  were  bis  own,  pleased 
the  oourt,  and  was  quickly  reproduood  in  Paris. 
Tlie  first  representation  at  the  Aoad^e  took 
place  !Mareh  I,  1753,  and  tho  last  in  1828,  when 
Honie  wag*  threw  an  immcns*-  ]iowdered  perru<(ue 
on  the  stsge  and  gave  it  its  deathblow.  [Devin 
DQ  Village,  vol.  i.  441  h.]  It  is  ctirious  that 
the  represtentationH  uf  this  simple  pastoral  slioidd 
have  coincided  so  exactly  with  the  vehement  dis- 
ciiisions  to  which  the  performanoes  of  Italian 
o|>er»  gave  rise.  We  cannot  enter  here  npon  the 
literary  quarrel  known  as  the  'Guerre  I  s  Bouf* 
fons,*  or  enumerate  the  host  of  pamphlets  to 
whieh  it  gave  rise,*  but  it  is  a  strange  fhet,  only 
to  l>r  accounted  for  on  the  prinriyilo  that  man  is 
a  mass  of  contradictions,  that  Kousseau,  the  au* 
thor  of  the  '  Devin  da  Wlage,'  pionoanoed  al 
once  in  fiavour  of  Italian  mnsm. 

His  *  Lettre  sor  la  mnriqne  IVan^aise*  (i  753) 
raised  a  storm  of  in  liy;:;:itinii,  m  i  not  unnatu- 
rally, since  it  prcmoimces  French  music  to  have 
nrfther  rhythm  nor  melody,  the  language  not 
K'ing  susccfitiMe  of  either ;  French  6in*,'ing  to  be 
but  a  prolongc<i  b.irking,  absolutely  insupiiort- 
able  to  an  unprejudiced  ear;  F^reneh  hannony 
to  be  crude,  devoid  of  expiessiott,  and  full  of 
mere  padding;  French  airs  not  sin,  and  French 
recitative  not  recitative.  '  From  which  I  con- 
dude,'  he  oontinues, '  that  the  French  have  no 
mosie,  and  never  will  hnve  any ;  or  that  if  they 
ever  should,  it  '.vill  ho  so  much  the  worse  for 
them.'  To  thi.>«  pamphlet  the  actors  and  mu« 
sicians  of  the  Op^ra  replied  by  hanging  and 
burning  its  author  in  effigy.  His  revenge  for 
this  absurdity,  and  for  many  other  attacks,  was 
the  witty  'Lettre  d'un  Bymphonisto  do  I'Aca* 
d^mie  rojale  de  mosique  k  ses  camarades  de 

:  II  7  IK  I'--  ::  Krli<>r&11]r  5Upv<'«^  tbal  Um  ' BaiT*  («dn>IU '  DOt 

brml  III  i-atu  M'jfi  17 ji;  tliUtio««Tar  li  *  mlsUlM;  Hhad  twet. 
plarod  w  far  back  a*  Oct.  4. 1746,  but  tbe  lullaa  comiwaf  who  ptr- 
fenned  it  «mi  not  MtUlactoa.  and  ll  |l«ne4  almott  unnotleed. 

t  iiiir  pnted  to  ha*«  bean  Batltoi.  but  b«  extulp&tei  himsril  in  hii 
'  Vi'mxirrs.'  eb«|>.  XT. 

•  Sm  CtunifMt'* '  nitloin       Mii*i«M  dranatl^iiM.'  IM  aoU  u* 
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rmvliMtre  *  (i  753).  wUdk  inky  ttfll  be  nm\  wHh 

pleaauro.  Tl»e  (esthetic  jiart  of  the  '  Dictioniuure 
de  muaique,'  which  h«  tinisbed  in  1 764  at  Motiers- 
^nraven.  is  admirable  both  for  matter  and  style. 
He  obtaiue^l  the  privi!(^i,c  nf  |  riming  it  in  Paria, 
April  15,  1765,  but  did  not  make  u»e  uf  the 
flivilege  till  1768 ;  the  Genera  edition,  alao  in 
oM  vol.  4to,  oame  oat  in  la  q>tta  of  mia- 

takes  in  the  didactic,  and  (Hrioaa  amfflnaiu  in 
the  technical  portion!,  the  work  became  very 
popular,  and  was  tranalated  into  aeveral  lan- 
guages; the  Bagliih  odition  (London.  1770,  Swo.) 
beillg  by  "Waring 

Rouaseau'u  other  writings  on  music  are:  'I»ettre 
k  M.  Grimm,  au  sujet  dee  remarquee  ajout^es  k 
sa  Lettre  sor  Omphale.'  belonging  to  the  early 
stoge  of  the  '  Guerre  dee  Bouffons' ;  '  Eaeai  sur 
I'orii^'ine  den  langues,'  etc.  (1753),  c  i  t  iining 
cbapten  on  harmony,  on  the  supposed  analogy 
betmwn  loinid  mod  ooloor,  and  on  tlio  mnaie  of 
the  Greeks;  'Lottre  k  M.  I'AbbtS  Raynal  au 
Bujet  d'un  noureau  mode  de  musiquo  inv&uttS  par 
M.  Blainville,'  dated  May  30.  1754,  and  fint 
printed  in  the  '  Mercure  de  France';  'Lettre  k 
aI.  Bumey  sur  la  Musique,  aveo  des  fnigmenta 
d'Observationa  sur  I'Alceste  italien  de  M.  le 
ohevaliar  Gluck,'  aa  analyds  o( '  Aloeate '  wriU«n 
•t  tho  vaquwt  of  Gtnok  himaelf ;  and  'Extnlt 
d'unc  rt'ponse  du  Petit  Faiseur  h  son  Pr«?te-Nom, 
sur  un  Uiorc^u  de  I'Orphee  de  M.  Iti  chevalier 
Gluckf'dealing  principally  with  a  particular  modu- 
lation in  'f  )r[  hi'e  '  Fr  mi  the  two  la«t  it  is  c'onr 
that  lk>uii»eau  lieartily  admired  Gluck,  uud  tkut 
he  had  by  this  time  abandoned  the  exaggerated 
opioiou  AdTMiood  in  tbo  '  Lettn  mir  Ut  musique 
Fnui^aiM.'  The  flnt  of  the  tbove  wm  imned  in 
1752,  ili<  rest  n  .1  till  %flet  bis  death;  they  aiL- 
now  only  to  be  toiind  in  his  'Complete  Works.' 

On  Oct.  30, 1 775,  Rousseau  produced  his  '  Pyg- 
malion' at  tlio  Ciiini'tlie  Frnn^ais-i  -,  it  is  a  lyric 
piece  in  one  act,  and  cai.i^od  Mjme  itensatioQ  owing 
to  its  novelty.  Singing  there  was  none,  and  the 
only  mono  won  onhestnl  |M0M  in  IIm  iater- 
▼ili  of  the  deelMmitilon.  &  aleo  loft  ftwgfmente 
of  an  oj  i  iM  '  D.iphnis  et  Chlod*  (pulli  ljed  in 
score,  i'arlB,  1 7S0,  folio),  and  a  collection  of  about 
a  hundred  romnnce«  and  detached  pieces,  to  which 
hij  pavo  the  title  'Consolations  drs  MiF;^rca 
dtr  ma  vie  i^Paris,  1 781,  8vo),  ail  now  forgotten. 
Pousseau  was  accused  of  knfiw  Malin  the 
'  Dcvin  da  Village '  from  »  monoMa  of  Lyons 
named  Granet.  and  the  greater  part  of  *  Pyg- 
malitin  '  from  another  Lyonnais  iijuiit  l  Coigniet. 
Among  his  moot  persistent  detractors  is  Qwtil- 
naae  (see '  HoUire  aradden.*  ii.  409),  but  lie  says 
not  a  word  of  the  '  Consolation'j.'  Now  any  one 
honestly  coruparing  theiia  roinancca  with  the 
*Devin  du  Village,  will  inevitably  arrive  at  the 
conviction  that  airs  at  once  so  simple.natural,  and 
full  of  expression,  and  so  incorrect  as  regards  har- 
mony, not  only  may,  but  must  have  proceeded 
from  the  same  author.  There  is  no  doubt,  how- 
ever, that  the  ittttmnentotion  tt  the  'Devln' 
was  touchi  '\  1  p,  or  porhap-  wholly  rp-writt«Mi,  by 
FranoQBur,  on  whose  advice,  »ii  well  as  on  that  of 
Jslyotle  the  tenor  linger,  BonMenn  wee  much  ht 


tiM  haUl  of  relying. — 'Honsseev's  DvNm* 

at  one  time  a  popular  tune  in  this  country.  An 
air  ('de  trois  notes')  and  a  duettino,  melodiotia 
and  pretty  but  of  the  simplest  style,  are  given  in 

the 'Musical  Libr«rv,' Tttl  iii  [G.C.] 

R01JSS£AU'SDEKAM.  Avery  favourite  air 
in  England  in  the  early  pert  of  thb  oantory.  Ite 

first  ap{)ean\nce  iiti  ler  tliat  name  is  presumably 
SB  '  on  Air  wiUi  Varintions  for  the  Piannfijrt^ 
composed  and  dedicated  to  the  Rt.  Hon  (he 
Countess  of  Delaware,  by  J.  B-dsmer.  LonJe% 

Chappell'  [1 81  a]. 


n 


-p-r- 


Bat  it  ie  fotmd  (with  very  slight  changes)  » 
quarter  of  a  century  earlier,  under  the  title  of 

*  MeUssn.  The  words  by  diaries  James.  Esq.. 
adapted  to  ^  Pianoflnie.  Harp,  or  Guitar. 

Lonr^on,  J.  r>ab,  178?.*  Whether  the  air  is 
Kouaaeau's  or  not  the  writer  has  not  ascertained. 
It  is  not  in  hfa  •  Let  OoiwolalienB,*  ete^  (Pari«, 
i7Si)-  [^l 
BOUSSELOT,  ScflPlON.  was  bom  about  the 
commencement  of  this  century,  entered  the  Con- 
servatoire at  Paris  as  a  pupil  of  Paudiot  on  the 
cello,  and  iooV  the  first  urixe  in  1823.  He  then 
studied  coitipi  ^ition  under  Reicha,  and  on  Feb. 
9,  1834,  produced  »  ejmjdiony  of  his  oumpositiou 
at  the  concert  of  the  Oonservatoire;  he  also 
;aitir!pted  openi,  but  was  not  happy  in  that 
department,  though  he  is  said  to  have  renden^l 
important  aaristanee  to  Belfinl  la  the  initnt* 
mentation  and  liann^iTiioiis  iirrangeinent  of  '  I 
Puritani."  His  quartets,  quintem,  varLations  for 
the  cello,  and  other  chamber  music,  were  much 
esteemed  and  played  in  Paris.  In  1844  or  4f« 
Roiuselot  came  to  England ;  he  took  the  odio 
at  tLt!  Musical  Uni«iii  coucerts  of  tli«-  Uittir 
year.  He  was  (meof  thejuarty  with  Viciixt*.-mp», 
Sivori,  Sainton,  and  Hul,  who  perfonned  the 
whole  of  Beethoven'?  rjunrtfta  at  the  house  of 
Mr.Alsttger.  in  a  senea  ot  meetinga  begituung 
April  28,  1845,  and  a  prime  mover  in  that  me- 
morable imdertaking,  which  introduced  Bee- 
thoven's lat^r  quartets  to  England.  After  Mr. 
Alsagvr's  dc;vth  early  in  1847,  lloustielot  carried 
on  wis  DerCormanoes  at  his  own  risk,  under  the 
name  of  the  *Beetikoven  Qnnrtet  SodetT*;  an<l 
on  May  4,  1847,  gave  a  concert  to  MendelBSohn 
of  his  own  works — the  Quartet  in  D  op.  44,  no.  1 ; 
the  Trio  in  C  minor,  op.  66;  and  tlie  Ottet,  op.  ao$ 
MenileLss'ihn   ti iniiK-lf  playing  Beethoven  s  31 

*  variations,  besitles  joining  in  the  Trio,  etc.  Rou*- 
selot  was  deservedly  popular  in  London,  not 
only  with  the  publio  bat  with  his  fellow  artists ; 
bat  the  innrensing  admiration  finr  Piatti'e  su* 
perior  playing  withdrew  attention  from  hini, 

I  nn«rfMokavlsv«a«lth«i»taok.SBSMlMttVsr.KklB»«.stlw 
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and  in  1848  or  1849  he  retorned  to  Paris, 
where  he  has  since  led  a  very  retired  life. 
While  in  Loodoo  he  started  a  musical  pabUddnff 
bniiiMH  in  Regent  Street,  but  it  did  not  sucoeetT. 
— Hts  brother,  Joseph  FBAN901S,  a  horn-player 
of  great  note,  was  bom  Fob.  6,  1803.  He  also 
watt  a  pttfiU  of  the  CaDMrrmtoir^  apwiaUj  under 
Dmptofe.  and  obtaiiMd  tin  ftnA  piiae  in  1823. 
He  has  belonged  to  all  the  principal  orchestraa  of 
Pans,  lived  fw  many  yean  at  Axgenteujl*  and 
M  thw*  in  Sept.  i88e.  [G.] 

ROVEDINO,  Carlo,  an  excellent  bass  singer, 
bom  in  1751,  appean  on  the  Italian  Open 
itiige  in  London  as  early  m  1778,  mad  nmuned 

there,  distinguished  in  serious  and  comic  opera 
alike,  for  many  years.  He  was  also  greatly  in 
request  for  concerts,  and  his  name  is  frequent 
in  the  best  bills  of  the  last  decade  of  the  century, 
both  in  town  and  conntry.  He  sang  at  Haydn's 
last  benefit  concert.  May  4,  1795.  He  is  said 
to  have  song  in  Paris  in  i7j)o,  and  he  proha^y 
divided  Ue  tfane  Ueiweeu  tiie  two  «a|ritals. 
En^^Iand,  however,  was  his  liome;  ho  died  in 
London,  Oct.  6,  iSaa,  and  was  buried  in  the 
ehvrahyard  of  Chelsea  New  Church. 

OneefhisdaughtersmarriedC.Weichsel.  brother 
of  Mrs.  Blllington,  and  leader  of  the  orchestras  at 
the  Italian  Opera  and  Philharmomo.  [O.] 

ROVELLT.  A  family  of  eminent  Italian 
musicians  Giovanni  BATTiaxA  w&h  hrst  violin 
in  the  orcheetia  of  the  church  of  S.  Maria  Mag» 
giote  of  BtKffmo,  at  the  beginning  of  this  oen* 
tory.  OitJOsm,  Ms  son,  was  a  oulist,  bom  at 
Ber<jamo  in  1753,  and  died  at  Parma,  Nov.  la, 
1806.  Of  ALMaAWPno  we  onlv  iinow  that  he 
was  al  ene  time  diieolor  of  the  ciJwetw  at 
Weimar,  and  that  Iw  wae  the  father  of  PUTBO, 
who  was  bom  Beigamo,  Feb.  6,  1793,  and 
received  his  first  lessons,  both  in  violin-playing 
and  the  genecal  aoiaiue  of  musicb  ftom  his  grand- 


father. By  an  influential  patron  he  irae  sent 
to  Paris  to  study  under  R.  Kreotasr,  and  his 
playing  attracted  maeh  attention  there.  On 
his  father's  appointment  to  Weimar  he  joined 
him  for  a  time.  At  the  end  of  1814  we  find 
him  at  Munich,  playing  with  gnat  afifdaiiae. 
He  nanained  there  for  some  jsan^  and  was 
made  'Royal  Bavarian  chambermosidan,'  and 
'first  concerto  -  player.*  In  Feb.  1817  he  was 
playing  at  Vienna ;  there  he  married  Micheline^ 
daughter  of  B.  A.  FBrstsr.  and  ft  fine  PF.-plaver, 
and  in  181Q  went  on  to  Barnaio.  took  the  plaoe 
once  occupied  by  his  grandnther,  and  seems  to 
have  remained  there,  suffering  much  from  bad 
health,  till  his  death,  Sept.  8,  1838.  The  writer 
in  the  AUg.  mus.  Zeitung  fw  Dee.  26,  183K, 
from  whom  the  abuvu  facts  have  been  mainly 
taken,  characterises  his  pUy  as  *simple>  expres* 
sive,  graoefrU,  noble;  m  ft  word,  elasrical  a 
style  which  takes  instant  possession  of  the  heart 
of  the  hearer.'  In  other  noUoes  in  the  same 
periodical,  he  is  said  to  have  inherited  the  pure, 
singing,  expressive  style  of  Viotti,  and  practised 
it  to  perfection.  Molique  was  his  pupil  at 
MmidL  [O.] 

ROVESOIO,  AL.  A  term  used,  In  instru- 
mental music,  to  express  two  different  things, 
(i)  An  imitation  by  oontrarj  motion,  in  wh^ 
every  <]escending  interval  in  the  leading  part  is 
imitated  by  an  ascending  one,  and  eice  versa  ; 
see  Mosohabirs  J^nde  *La  Forza,'  op.  51.  (a) 
A  phrase  or  pieoe  whidi  msjf  be  played  baokp 
wards  throaghont  It  is  tiien  synonymooe  with 
Cancbtzans.  An  interesting  example  occurs  in 
the  minuet  of  a  Sonata  for  PF.  and  violin  by 
Haydn,  in  which,  on  the  repetition  after  tiie 
Trio,  the  minuet  is  played  backwards,  so  as  to 
end  on  the  first  note,  Haydn's  indication  being 
Menueito  D.a^riidmtMgmpUU,  IBmBaon 
B&BB0.3 


[The  rspsst,  sa  plajFsd  slUrtiM  Trio.]  I 

^^^l^^fifrfirrri, rir f r  ■  ,-0 


ROWLAND,  Alexandkr  Oamfbbu,  bom  at 
T^nitlad,  W.  I.,  Jan.  I,  1826.  His  father  served 
as  bandmaster  through  the  Peninsular  campaign, 
was  ft  fine  daiteet  player,  and  good  practical 
musician.  The  livd  wa.s  brou^'ht  to  London  at 
ft  very  early  age,  in  1831  b«^;an  to  learn  the 
vieiin  and  side-drum,  and  in  1833  entered  the 
otdMSlni  of  the  Qiuen'e  Xheatra^  as  flajfsr  on 


[F.T.] 

both  instrmnents,  and  soon  became  Imewn  Ibr 

his  solos  at  the  Lent  Oratorln!;,  the  Promenade 
and  other  Concerts,  and  other  occasions.  In 
1839  he  had  tiie  honour  of  some  special  hints 
from  Spohr  as  to  the  drum  part  in  his  Concertino 
'  Sonst  und  Jetzt,'  at  the  Norwich  Festival.  (See 
Spobr's  Autobiognq^t  part  i.  p.  220.)  IVom 
184a  to  1846  he  was  ft  member  otJoiUen's  band. 
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pL-vying  cornet,  timpani,  and  viola,  all  which,  a.-; 
weU  as  the  pianofoite  and  oigaii»  he  had  added 
to  the  r^potoire  of  lib  instrumenti.   At  thil 

time,  with  cLaraoteriiiti'  >  n.  rgy.  he  loarneii 
aooring  for  a  miUtarv  baud  from  Waetzij;  of  the 
Ulb  Gnarda,  and  auo  inaakared  Ihe  trombone, 
an<l  one  or  two  otlier  mstrumenta.  In  1*^46  he 
b^^aa  the  double  bass,  under  Coauliiut,  aud  by 
that  instrument  1m  ia  most  generally  known. 
Id  1847  be  became  a  member  of  tbe  orchestras 
of  the  Royal  Italian  Opera,  Philhannonio.  Sacred 
Harmonic  S(x;iety,  etc.;  in  1850  was  PF.  ac- 
oomoaa^ut,  and  solo  dooble-baM  JB^J*f  *t  the 
JTaUooal  Oonearla,  and  beeaoM  Ambte-liaai  at 
H.M.  Theatre  in  March  In  185a  he 

parfioined  a  nolo  btrfure  tbe  Queen  and  Prince 
Albert  at  Windsor.  In  1854,  finding  tbe  strain 
of  the  constant  practice  on  the  thick  three- 
stringed  English  bass  too  severe.  Mr.  Rowland 
retired  to  Southampton,  and  devoted  himself  to 
teaohi^g  the  pianos  violio.  harmony,  and  aiog- 
ii^,  in  whidi  be  luia  been  V0ry  itiooeMfiil  np  to 
tbe  present  time.  But  he  did  not  at  once  give  up 
bis  connexion  with  London.  On  April  29,  1861, 
be  apjieared  at  the  Philharmnnic  Concert,  and 
performed  Mayscder's  Violin  Concerto  (op.  40) 
on  tbe  duuble-b&ss,  Hi^  position  as  principal 
double  bass  to  the  Society  he  retained  till  the 
rengnation  of  Sir  W.  S.  Bemnattt  in  1866,  when 
h»  alto  resigned,  and  Imb  nnioe  oonfined  falittnlf 
to  his  country  practice  at  Southampton. 

Mr.  Rowlana  hvm  publi»bed  the  70th  Psalm  for 
Toiees  and  orchestra  (Ashdown  &  Parry);  the  first 
part  of  a  DoubIe-lja*,s  Tutor  (L.  Cock  Si  Co.),  the 
second  part  of  \vhic!i  is  now  in  the  presa ;  aliso  a  iset 
of  waltze.^  composed  for  and  plajed  by  Jullien's 
bandini84i.  He  has  alaooompoaed  an  overture, 
and  various  voeal  pieces  wbidi  bave  been  per- 
formed at  Southampton,  but  are  not  published. 
He  is  the  leading  professor  there,  and  much 
erteaiaad  by  tba  muidaiia  and  annteon  of  the 
place.  [G.] 

RO  W  0  F  KEYS.  A  single  clavier  or  manual. 
An  inHtrument  having  two  or  more  rows  of  keys 
ia  one  having  two  or  more  manuals.  The  term 
*  row  of  keys  is,  when  speaking  of  an  organ,  not 
applicfl  to  a  ptdal  clax  ier  from  the  Bimple  fact 
that  one  'row  of  keys'  is  all  that  is  reqaired  by 
the  feet ;  two  row*  of  pedal-keyi  have,  ft  ia  true, 
b(  rn  ometimes  con.structed,  but  they  have 
always  been  found  unnecesaary,  and  generally 
unmanageable.  Harpsichords  had  o^n  two 
rows  of  keys,  one  sounding  less  noiyy  wires  than 
tbe  other ;  Kome  mcchanic&l  change  of  that  sort 
being  the  only  means  of  obtaining  •  aofler  or 
louder  tone  in  that  instrument.  [J-S.] 

ROYAL  ACADEMY  OF  MUSIC,  1720- 
172S.  From  1717  to  1720  there  wa*  no  Italian 
Opera  in  London,  bat  in  the  latter  year  a  sum  of 
£50,000  waa  niied  by  rabaoription,  and  an  eatab* 
lislnnent  was  founded  for  the  performance  of 
Italian  operas.  This  was  the  firat  Royal  Academy 
of  Mudew  It  consisted  of  a  Governor,  a  Depvty- 
Governor,  and  30  Directors!.  The  first  governor 
was  tbe  Duke  of  Newcastle,  the  deputy -governor 
waa  Loid  BiagIij,aDd  Um  Anatoci  indvdad  tbe 


leaders  of  sodety  nt  the  Court  of  George  I. 
fiuonondnt  waa  invited  to  England  from  Roma. 
Arioati  from  Berlin,  and  Handd  left  ClmnoDs  and 

went  to  Dresden  to  engage  sinLr>  Under  these 
brilliant  auspices  the  Academy  openetl  at  the 
King's  Theatre  in  tbe  Bnynuwliet,  on  April  4, 
1733,  with  Giovanni  Porta's  '  Nnmitor,'  and  the 
following  strong  cast : — Senetiino,  Durastanti. 
Bosch  i,  and  Berenttadt.  The  season  ended  on 
Jane  35.  It  was  remarkable  for  the  production 
of  Handel*8  'Radamisto'  and  D.  Scarlatti's 
'  Narcis'jjo/  the  latter  conducted  by  Roiseiii^jrHve, 
and  including  Mrs.  Anaataaia  Robinson  in  the 
cast.  The  leoond  aeaaon  laated  from  Nov.  19, 
1730,  to  July  5,  1721.  The  new  works  performed 
were  *  Astartfj  '  (Buononcini),  *  Arsacc '  (a  pas- 
ti<»io),  '  Muzio  Scsvola '  (Ariosti,  Buononcini, 
and  Handel),  and '  Ciro'  (Ariosti).  During  tbe 
first  year  of  tbe  undertaking  £1 5,000  of  the  sub- 
Kcript;  )i  l.a  j  been  spent.  The  third  reason  began 
Nov.  1,  1731,  and  ended  June  16.  1733.  The 
new  operaa  were  HandeVa  'Floridante,*  Bao' 
noncini's  'Crispo*  and  'Griselda.'  The  fourth 
season  lasted  from  Nov.  7,  1732,  to  June  15, 
1733.  and  was  remarkable  for  the  first  appear- 
ance in  Enghind  ofCuzzoni,  who  sang  in  Handel's 
'Ottouo'  on  Jan.  13.  The  other  new  works 
(besides  'Ottone')  were  Ariosti's  'Coriolano,' 
BaoDonfiim'a  '  £nnintay'  and  Handel'a  *  Flavio.' 
In  tbe  fifth  aeaaon  (Nov.  37,  1723,  to  June  13, 
17.  4^  r'loiioncini's  '  Far n ace,'  Ariosti's  '  V.jspa- 
siano.'  and  a  pasticcio  called  '  Aqoilio,'  wert:  pro- 
duced. At  the  end  of  tlie  aeaMm  Vm.  Bobinson 
retire*!  from  the  stage.  Tbe  sixth  Reason  (Oct. 
31,  1724,  to  May  1735)  opened  with  Honderu 
' Tamerlane'  Anoeti's  '  Artaserse'  and  '  Dario ' 
(partly  by  Vivaldi).  Handel'a  «Bodelinda;  Buo- 
noncini's  'OalfVmia,'  and  Vlnei'a  *  Klpldia*  were 

the   (>thi_'r    nr.v   works  producotl,     Tlie  S'j\L-ii'll 

soason  (November  1725  to  June  1726)  ended 
abrnpUy,  owing  to  tbe  illness  of  Sanealno,  but  it 
waa  reinarknbU'  fur  the  first  appearR'ice  r  f  the 
celebrated  Fauntina  Ha.sse,  who  sani,' iii  Handel's 
'Alessandro'  on  May  5.  Plandel's  'Scipiono' 
waa  also  prodaoad  in  March.  Owing  to  Seoa- 
sino^a  ataaiBe,  the  operaa  ware  suspended  tin 
Christmas,  and  the  next  season  ended  on  June 
6,  1727.  Arioati'a  'Lucio  Vero.'  Handel's 
*  Admeto,*  and  Bnono&dni's  *  Astyanax  *  (the 
last  of  his  operas  fierformed  at  the  Academy) 
were  the  chief  wui  ka ;  but  tbe  season,  although 
short*  waa  enlivened  by  the  continual  disturb- 
ances caused  by  the  rivalry  between  Caiaoni  and 
Faustina.  The  nuath  season  lasted  from  Oct.  3, 
1737,  to  June  I,  1728.  The  operas  were  en- 
tirety under  Handel's  direction :  his  '  Siroe,' 
' ToMmeo,*  and  *Bieardo  I  *  were  prodooed,  bat 
the  success  of  the  '  Beggar's  Opera  at  Lincoln's 
Inn  Fields  Tlieatre,  m  well  as  the  continual  dis- 
pnlaaaftd  dissentdons  amongst  the  singers,  cauaad 
the  aeaaon  to  be  more  than  usually  disastrous. 
At  the  end  of  it,  the  whole  sum  subscribed,  as 
well  as  the  receipts,  wa.s  found  to  have  been 
entirely  vpenA,  The  company  was  diqpened, 
and  although  n  Urn  naatl^ga  of  the  oonzt  wen 
held  during  the  year,  the  aatnbliahment  waa 
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allowed  to  die  goAnaUv,  and  vn»  wm  n- 
▼It«L»  lw.B.ai 

ROYAL  ACADEMY  OF  MUSIC  The 
ociguiAl  1^  lav  this  institaUon  wai  orapoMd 
hf  Lord  Wwtnoriuid  (then  Lord  Barghetui)  at 

a  ini  t'tin;^'  of  nuMoiiieu  and  gentlemen  held  at 
the  ThAtched  Uuum  Tavern,  London,  on  July  5, 
i8aa.  The  proposal  meeting  with  appnyral,  nt  a 
second  meeting,  July  12.  rules  and  regulntiona 
were  drawn  up  and  a  committee  waa  appuinted 
to  onrry  out  the  undertaking.  According  to 
the  roles  adopted,  the  constitution  of  the  new 
Academy  was  to  be  modelled  upon  the  British 
Inntitution.  TIk'  king  wan  announced  aa  the 
ftrindpal  Patitm,  the  govenunent  wm  to  cooBiit 
ef  »  eommittee  <rf  fcwentyoflTe  Dindan  and  a 
aab-committee  of  nine  Bubscribers,  and  the  school 
was  to  be  supported  by  subscriptions  and  dona- 
tions. There  was  also  to  be  a  Board,  eonaisting 
of  the  Principal  and  four  professors,  and  the 
number  of  pupils  was  not  to  exceed  forty  boys 
and  forty  girls,  to  be  admitted  between  the 
«g«i  of  10  and  i£,  and  alL  to  be  boeidad  in 
the  eetoMiahment.  A  enb^eannnittoe,  tte  mem^ 
hers  of  which  were  Lord  Burghersh,  Sir  Gore 
Ouseley,  Count  St.  Antonio,  Sir  Andrew  Barnard, 
Sbt  John  Mmray,  and  the  Hon.  A.  Maodonald, 
«M  empowered  to  fonu  the  Institution.  Dr. 
Croteh  wan  appointed  the  tint  Principal,  and  by 
September  i,  the  sum  of  £4313  IO0.  had  been 
ooUected,  with  an  annual  aubecription  of  £510, 
indading  loe  gniiieea  ftom  George  IV.,  which 
has  bet  n  continued  by  his  bucc«  ssors,  William  IV. 
and  (^ue«n  Victoria.  In  November  the  house, 
No.  4,  Tenterden  Street,  Hanover  Square  waa 
taken  for  thp  ti<  w  school,  but  the  opening  was 
deferre«i  until  .M.irch  18:3,  on  the  34th  of  which 
month  the  first  lesson  was  given  bj  Mr.  Cipriani 
Pottar  to  Mr.  Kellow  Pye. 

Tie  Aeademy  b^n  its  labours  with  the  fol- 
lowing staff:— Head  Master — Rev.  John  Miles. 
Governess— Mrs.  Wade.  Principal— Dr.  Crotch. 
BoardorProfisaeon— Meani.A«ftwood.GrBatorex,  | 
Shield,  and  Sir  Ge«rL,'f  Smart.  Supplcmentirv 
membersof  the  Iluaid — McsHrs.  Horsley  and  J.  B. 
( Jramer.  ProfewfcurH — M(.-8sr».  Aufossi,  Andrew, 
Bishop,  Bochsa,  CrivcUi,  F.  Cramer,  Clementi, 
Goocia,  Cerruti,  Drugonetti,  Disi,  Griesbach, 
Hawes,  Ireland,  C  Kramer,  Liverati,  Lindley, 
Loder,  Mori,  Madntosht  Nicholson,  Cipriani 
FMIer,  Pun,  Blea,  H.  8mart»  Spagnoletti, 
Watts,  Willmann,  and  Caravita.* 

The  Foundation  students  who  were  first  elected 
were  the  following.  Girls — M.  E.  Lawson,  C. 
Smith,  M.  Chancellor,  S.  CoIUer,  £.  Jenkyns, 
M.  A.  Jay,  C.  Bromley,  H.  Little,  J.  Palmer, 
C.  Porter.  Boys— W.  H.  Hobnes,  H.  A.  M. 
Cooke,*  A.  Greatorex,  T.  M.  Mudie,  H.  G.  Bla- 

1  rnitlMir  IntgcaUtoa  m  to  Om  Bml  AcaSwy  «t  Mulo  irill  bo 
toand  in  Butaig^  niWStneMiSla  1*  Ir.  fc— uMlfclhS  SfcSW  to 

>  AlUwaab  ItoAmiiM  pMUlid  Id te'UBtalwPM'M  OM 
nit«rfNtann.kMtnMtlM  MMMonlr  tobsMteM  tivwi  brilM 

Ml•»lllg^-I>r.  Crotch  Mr.»r«.  t<onl.  rolttr,  lt»r<*oi>.  <'rlT»lll.  F. 
Oraaw.  Spifnolgttl.  l :  .  ikr.  n<>chu,  Couke.  CatstIu.  CIccImUI, 
flMdwIn.  J.  B.  irraoMr.  Ha«lt.  sad  FloMt:  sml  bf  Msms.  Biaftoil. 
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grove,  Kellow  J.  Pye,  W.  H.  Phipp?,  A.  Dfvaor, 
C.  S^rmour,  E.  J.  Neilson,  and  C.  S.  Packir. 
The  pupils  were  divided  into  tw© 


on  the  wundatioi  iMjdng  lo  gnlBeee  per  •mumit 
while  eztm  itadenta  pud  ao  gtrineaa,  or  if  they 

lodged  and  boarded  in  the  estahlishincnt,  .^8 
guint  aa.  Although  the  first  Report  of  the  Com* 
mittee  (June  3, 1833)  was  aattabctory,  yet  finan- 
cial difBculties  soon  ma  !e  thtni-<elves  felt.  In 
March,  1824,  thcCoumiittee  reported  a  deficiency 
for  the  current  year  of  £1600,  if  the  institution 
were  oondncted  on  the  same  plan  as  before.  To 
meet  this,  the  difTerence  between  the  students' 
paj'mcnta  was  ab<iliahed,  and  the  fco.s  were  fixtri 
for  all  at  £40,  the  professors  at  the  same  time 
giving  their  iBatmedoB  gratia  for  fhree  niontha. 
Lord  P>iir:^htrsh  .ilso  applied  to  the  government 
for  a  grant,  but  without  effect.  In  1825  further 
alterations  were  made  as  to  the  ednUssion  of 
students,  by  which  the  numbers  amounted  in 
four  montha*  time  to  a  hundred,  and  Lord  Bur- 
ghtrsh  made  another  appeal  for  a  government 
nant.  In  spite  of  this,  the  year'a  accounts  still 
ahowed  an  nnaatisfiwtory  maadal  eonditfon. 
During  the  latter  part  of  the  year  Mwchelea 
was  included  among  the  staff  of  professors. 
Early  in  i  S26  the  increased  number  of  students 
compelled  the  Academy  to  cnlart^o  it^  premises, 
the  lease  *  of  No.  5  Tenterden  Street  was  bought, 
and  the  two  houses  were  thrown  into  one.  In 
February  the  government  were  petitioned  for  a 
charter.  In  reply  it  was  stated  that  thoqdi 
unwilling  to  give  a  grant,  they  were  reatdj 
to  defray  the  cost  of  a  charter.  In  iSaj 
the  finaiwdai  oondition  of  the  Aeademy  waa 
so  disastrous  that  it  was  proposed  to  cloj^e 
the  institution ;  but  a  final  ap])c:d  to  the 
public  procured  a  loan  of  .£1469,  beside  fivther 
donation^  enabling  the  DireciorB  to  0M17  on 
the  nndertaking  on  »  rednced  aeele  and  with 
increased  fees.  Henceforward  thewtate  of  things 
began  to  mend.  The  charter  was  granted  on 
June  33,  1830.  By  this  docnment  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Academy  and  their  successors  were 
incorporated  and  declared  to  be,  and  for  ever 
hereafter  to  continue  to  be  by  the  name  of  the 
'  Royal  Academy  of  Mnsic,'  under  the  oovem* 
ment  of  a  Board  of  Directors,  consisting  of  thirty 
n>einlH.rH,  with  p<nver  to  make  rules  and  regu- 
lations i  a  Committee  of  Management,  with  full 
power  over  the  funds  and  both  itadente  nnd 

professors  ;  and  a  Treasurer. 

In  183a  Dr.  Crotch  resigned  his  post  of  Prin- 
cipal, and  was  succeeded  by  Cipriani  Potter,  who 
retained  office  until  his  resignation  in  1859.  The 
financial  position  of  the  Ac»demy,  although  not 
pros(>crous,  reniaim-d  on  a  tolerably  secure  foot- 
ing. In  I  iS34,  William  IV.  directed  that  a  quarter 
of  the  proceeds  the  Moaical  Festival  held  in 
Westminster  Abbey  should  be  hande<l  over 
to  the  institution.  This  sum,  amounting  to 
£j350,  was  devoted  b^  the  Committee  tu  the 
foundation  of  four  King  s  Scholarships,  to  be  com- 
petod  for  by  two  male  and  two  female  students, 
Iwstsad^  however,  of  being  invested  iapamt«l7. 
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the  fund  wm  mwiKtHl  in  the  general  property  of 
the  Academy,  a  tiUMtake  which  event  laily  li  1  t  > 
ibe  diaoontinuauce  of  the  wholaivhiua.  ur  the 
iMKt  ten  yew  the  iniind*!  «dadlti<m  of  tlie 
Academy  continTied  to  fluctuate.  In  J  "  1  >  i  5  th  r 
Committee  of  Haua^^ement  (which  waa  totally 
unprofwwlfinri  la  it«  constitution)  summoned 
the  profeesors,  revealed  to  them  the  decline  of 
the  funded  property,  and  asked  their  counsel  as 
to  the  remeiUejj  to  be  adopted.  Tlie  profe«^o^8 
advised  that  the  nuuugetueat  should  be  made 
Mtirely  prafoaaloiuiL    llda  ooom  WM  wa  fiir 

adopted  t  iuLt  :^  Board  of  ProfiMMRS  WMIfipoblAed 
to  advise  the  Guuimitt^^. 

Til*  first  act  of  this  Board  (Sept.  1853) 
was  to  recommend  the  discontinuance  of  the 
practice  of  atudeuts  lod^nng  and  boardiDg  on  the 
preiiiisea.  This  recommendation  was  adopted, 
and  since  that  time  the  Academy  onlj  !»• 
ceives  day  etodent*.  The  Boeid  fbnned  In 
1853  was  disbriMili  1  by  Lord  Wcst::i  rland 
in  1856,  but  after  his  death  in  1859,  a  new 
Board  wae  formed ;  this,  however,  found  itself 

obliged  to  rf^siLTt  in  1*64.  Before  ita  rcsi^nirk- 
tion  it  drtiw  up  a  iiiemoriai  to  government, 
praying  for  an  annual  grant.  After  a  confearence 
with  a  deputation  of  ProfeiBoc^  Mr.  Ghladetone, 
then  Chaaoellor  of  the  Exdieqtter.  Inserted  in 
the  estimates  for  the  yi  ar  ^  t  mti  of  £500  'to 
defray  the  charge  which  will  come  in  coarse 
of  paynuBt  during  tbe  year  endii^  March  31, 
1865,  for  enabling  tbe  Directors  of  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Musio  to  provide  accomodation 
fur  the  Institution.*  In  1866.  a|Ma  the  ebe^ge 
of  Administration,  suggestions  were  made  to 
the  Committee  on  the  part  of  the  govem- 
invnt,  and  were  renewed  pem)nally  in  iSf)^ 
by  the  then  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
in  eooseqnenoe  of  whidi  tlie  Oommitloe  wee 
induced  t<)  expend  the  whole  of  its  funds,  in 
order  to  accouimoUatd  the  iofikitutioQ  to  the  de- 
signs in  which  it  was  invited  to  participate.  In 
T867,  Lon!  Beaconsfield  (then  Mr.  Disraeli),  in 
reply  to  a  question  as  to  the  grant,  announced 
in  the  House  of  L'<jmmonjj  that '  tbe  Government 
were  of  opinion  tluit  they  would  not  be  authorised 
in  reoonunending  any  enlargement  of  the  graiit, 
the  rr-LiU-H  of  the  institution  not  being  in  fact 
of  a  satiiilitctoiy  character.'  This  was  followed 
by  the  tolel  wnlidrawal  of  the  grant,  in  order 
(to  qnote  from  an  nfficiid  letter  addret>sed  to  Sir 
Slemdale  Bennett)  '  dimply  to  give  effect  to  the 
opinion  that  it  was  not  so  expedient  to  subsidise 
a  central  and  quasi-independent  assodatioo,  as  to 
establish  a  system  of  musioal  instiiwiian  under 
the  direct  control  of  some  Department  of  Govern- 
ment.' In  this  emergency  the  Committee  de- 
lved lo  doee  the  estabushment.  The  fbnds 
(including  the  Hum  devoted  to  tbe  King's  Scholar- 
ahips)  were  totally  exhausted.  The  Prof^oru 
met  in  1 868  to  consider  what  oonM  be  done,  and 
generously  offered  to  accept  a  payment  pro  raid. 
it  was  then  however  announoed  that  the  Com- 
mittee had  resigned  tbe  Charter  into  the  hands  of 
the  Queen.  Upon  this  the  Professors  obtained 
a  l^al  opinion,  to  tlw  eflbel  that  the  Cbartev 


f»uld  not  be  resigned  without  the  consent  of 
every  member  of  the  Academy.  As  many  of  the 
members  protested  at  the  time  against  the  re- 
signation of  the  Charter,  it  iras  tetomed,  and 
I  y  ^'r-  A*  exrrt  ons  on  the  part  of  the  Professors, 
a  new  Board  of  Directors  was  formed  under  the 
Presidency  of  the  Earl  of  Dudley,  who  appointed 
a  new  Committee  of  Management,  in  which  the 
professional  element  formed  an  important  in- 
g^lient.  From  the  time  of  this  chaiige  the  in 
stitution  liee  continued  to  piosper.  In  1868,  on 
the  return  to  offloe  of  the  libflrel  Minfatry,  Mr. 
Gladstone  restored  the  annvm!  Lfrant  of  £5cx>. 
In  1876  the  number  of  pupils  had  so  increiised, 
that  the  lease  of  the  house  adjoiniug  the  pre- 
mises in  ntf  rden  Street  had  to  be  repurchased 
out  of  the  savings  of  the  imititutioa,  This  house 
was  joined  on  to  the  original  premises,  and  a 
oonoert>raoin  vae  fbnned  out  of  part  of  the  two 
houses,  which  thoogh  smell  has  proved  a  great 
Ijiiiiii  ruit  otdy  to  t^ie  -Hludcni-^  for  their  rrL,'-.;l:ii- 
concerts,  but  to  many  conoert-givtfs  for  who*e 
purposes  the  more  exteaslTe  tosneof  St.  James's 
ITall,  Exeter  Hall,  etc.,  are  too  Inr;^' .  In  Uily 
:88o  Mr.  William  Shakespeare  was  appomted 
conductor  of  tlia  Studento*  OonoeiH  mm  Mr. 
Walter  Macfarren. 

The  following  hsTO  been  the  Principals  of  tbe 
Academy  fr m  i!a  foundation  to  the  present 
time: — Dr. Crotch  (1833-1833), Cipriani  Pott«r 
(1 839-1859).  Chariee  Loom  f  t8$9-i86$),  Wil> 
liim  Stemdalo  Bennett  (1866-1875),  OeoifS 
Alexander  Macfarren  (1S75). 

The  Aoademy  is  supported  by  the  Govern meni 
grant,  subiforiptions,  donations,  and  fees  from 
students.  It  is  under  the  direetlon  of  a  Presi* 
dent  (Earl  Dudley\  three  Vice-Presidents  (Sir 
Thos,  Gladstone,  Sir  T.  T.  Cemard.  and  the 
Rot.  Sir  F.  a.  G.Oaeeley,  Bt.),  and  twenty-fear 
Directors,  amongst  whom  are  Sir  J ulius  Benedict, 
Sir  G.  J.  Elvey,  Profesitur  Macfarroi,  and  Moo^. 
Cusins,  Garcia,  Halle,  W.  H.  Holmes,  W. 
Macfarren,  Osborne,  Randeg^er,  and  Brinley 
Richards.  The  Committee  of  Management  con> 
sista  of  the  Principal,  Sir  Julius  Benedict.  r>nd 
Messrs. Cox,  DoixeU,  Garcia,  Leslie,  Low,  Lonu, 
W.  MaefiineD,  Bandegger,  Bhuley  Rtehards, 
Saint<m.  Sparrow.  Wood,  and  Dr.  Steggall.  There 
are  Mevfcuty-eight  Professors  (including  assistant 
and  sub  profeason),  and  tiM  eeone  of  iastruetioQ 
comprineH  harmony  and  oompositinn,  singing, 
pianoforte,  organ,  harp,  violin,  viuli^  violoncello^ 
double  bass,  flute,  oboe,  clarinet,  bassoon,  horn, 
trampet  and  comet,  trombone,  military  muiic^ 
flloention,  acoustics,  and  tiie  Bnglish,  French,  Oer^ 
man, and  Itilian  Lui  ni  il'^  s.  There  are;il  >  '  isses 
forsight-sin^ng,  strine  quartets,  and  opera.  The 
eanual  Hm  rar  ue  entue  course  of  study  ia  thirty 
cfuineas,  with  an  entrance  ft^e  <  f  fi\  <  Lr  i'in-as,  the 
only  extras  being  two  guineas  a  term  for  the 
operatic  class,  and  one  guinea  for  the  classes 
for  the  stody  of  £ing&b»  Vnmeh,  German, 
Italian,  and  eeoustlflB.  The  tthmy  of  tiia  ku/S^ 
tn  1  i  nil  ;i>  1  <  en  noticed  In  the  artida  OB  MuaSCAL 
LUIBABIKH  (vol.  ii.  p.  430). 

The  fallowing  ere  the  prindpel  ScholarsUpe 
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Aiid  Kxhibitions  offur&d  for  cninpctitioii : — the 
Westmorliind  Scholarvhip  of  £io,  for  female 
Tociluts  betnraea  Uu  of  18  mad  24;  ths 
FM.t«r  ExUlntion  of  £ti,  for  malo  and  ftmmle 
candidates  in  altoi  nnte  years ;  the  Stemdale 
Bomatl  Scholanhip,  of  two  years'  free  education 
in  tlw  Amitrnj,  for  male  oazididatee  between  the 
a>re«  of  14  and  at  ;  iTie  PHrepii-Roti;*  Scholanhip, 
of  two  years"  freu  educatiun  in  tlie  Academy,  for 
BHtish-burn  females  between  the  ages  of  i§  and 
aa;  the  Sir  John  Goes  Scholarship  of  15  guineaa* 
awarded  triennially  to  male  organists  under  18 ; 
the  TliaDxTg  Scholarship  of  £20,  for  male  and 
lexoale  piamsta  at  alternate  elections,  between  the 
««•  of  14  and  31 ;  th*  Novdb  Sdiolanhip,  of 
three  years*  free  education  at  the  Academy,  for 
male  candidates  between  the  ag^  of  14  and  18  ; 
the  Lady  Goldsmid  Scholanblp.  uf  ono  year's 
•ducatioii  in  the  Academy,  for  female  pianists  ; 
fhe  Balfo  Scholarship  for  composition,  of  one 
year's  free  education  at  the  Academy,  fur  British- 
bora  mtlrn  between  the  ages  of  14  and  ai ; 
and  <h«  Hine  Gift  of  £ta,  gfrwi  aiiiMially  for 
the  best  EngliHh  ba!la<!  composed  by  pupils 
under  17.  In  addiliun  to  these,  several  prises 
•re  offered  for  competition,  and  cartillcates  of 
merit,  silver  and  bcooM  medala,  «ra  ftwaided 
annually. 

Public  performances  have  been  given  by  the 
pitpihi  of  tlie  Koyal  Academy  at  various  intervals 
from  the  date  of  its  fotrodation.  Their  locality 

was  somctime-i  in  the  Hanovt-r  Square  Rooms 
and  Rometim«8  at  Ttntcrdcn  btrci«t.  The  present 
custom  lit  to  have  two  concerts  of  chamber  and 
choral  music  at  the  Academy,  and  one  orchestral 
concert  at  St.  James's  il&Il  every  term.  Frum 
i8a8  to  1831  operatic  performances  were  given 
in  pohlie  bgr  the  students^  bat  anoe  then  they 
hftve  been  diieontinaed,  the  perfimnaaeee  of  the 
operatic  class  beini^  held  privately  once  or  twice 
in  &uih  term.  Tliere  is  orchestral  and  chond 
practice  twice  a  week  ttmnighout  the  year,  at 
which  p  tjiils  l.nve  the  opportunity  of  lieaiing 
their  nwa  instruiueutal  ur  vocal  cumpositious 
and  of  performing  concertos  and  songs  with 
orobastiai  aooompaiiiiiMati.  The  number  of 
poplls haa  IncreMed  htm  y»  la  1876,  to  400  in 
1881.  [W.B.S.] 

BOTAL  SOCIETY  OF  MUSICIANS  OF 
6BKAT  BRITAIN,  THE,  was  foimded  by  the 

exertions  of  Festing  the  violinist,  and  WeiJeinann 
the  flutist,  who  were  struck  by  the  appearance  of 
two  little  boys  driving  milch  asses,  who  proved 
to  be  orphans  of  a  docta^ed  oboe  phiyer  nnmed 
Kytch.  [See  Femtuvo,  vol.  i.  p.  51511.]  They 
immediately  rai^vci  subscriptions  to  relieve  the 
fiunily,  and  feeliing  that  aoma  pennaiient  establish- 
ment was  required  to  meet  similar  eaaee,  indtieed 
the  most  eiiiiiicnt  music  profi8m)r8  of  the  diiy 
to  associate  themselves  together  aa  a  Society  for 
that  purpose.  Hiis  exosfUent  weili  was  fannally 
aocumpliahed  on  April  19,  1738,  and  amongst 
its  tir:«t  members  were  Handel,  Boyoe,  Ame, 
C}inc>t(>pher  Smith,  Oswy,  Cooke,  Edward 
Pnrcell,  Iicveric^  Greene,  Reading,  Hayes, 
Fipaioh,  and  Tmvecfc    In  1739  the  mflmoen 


of  tho  Society  executed  a  '  deed  of  trust,'  which 
was  duly  enrolled  in  the  Court  of  Chancery  ;  the 
aignatuno  of  the  membos,  »i6  in  number,  in* 
dude  the  most  eminent  profiessors  of  music  of  the 
time.  Tho  deed  recites  the  rules  and  regulations 
for  membership  and  for  the  distribution  of  the 
funds,  and  providee  for  regular  monthly  meetinge 
at  the  sign  of  nt  Martin,  in  St.  M  irtin's 
Lane.  Handel  tools  an  especial  and  active  in- 
terest in  the  welfare  of  the  Society,  composing 
concertos  and  giving  ooooerts  for  the  benefit  of 
its  fbnds,  and  at  hta  d«ith  bequeathing  to  it  a 
legacy  of  £1,000.  The  Handel  Ci)mmtraoration 
held  in  Westminster  Abbey  in  1784  brought  a 
further  addition  of  <6,ooo.  b  1 789  Geoife  III. 
ifranted  the  Society  a  charter,  by  virtne  of  which 
its  management  is  vested  in  the  hands  of  the 
*  Governors '  and  '  Court  of  Assistants.*  In  1804 
the  funds  of  the  Society  not  being  in  a  flourish- 
ing condition,  the  kin^  gave  a  donation  of  500 
guineas.  Considerable  sums  have  been  given 
or  bequeathed  to  the  Society  by  members  of 
tho  mttsio>)nofiBadoi>,  eopeeially  Siginm  Stance 
£l.oco,  Crosdrll  £1,000,  Be ^'rez  £1,000,  Schulz 
£1,000;  the  latest  and  laif^est  amount,  1,000 
guineas,  being  that  of  Mr.  ^oimis  Moliueuz 
(Feb.  10,  1 880,  now  resident  in  London,  but 
for  many  years  on  eminent  performer  on  the 
bassoon  and  double-bass  at  Manchester. 

The  Sootety  pays  awaj  MmoaUy  to  relieve 
distress  over  £3,000,  whidi  aaHnmt  i^  provided 
by  donations  fr  Mn  tl  -  ]  ublic,  subscriptions  and 
donations  of  members  of  the  Society,  and  in- 
terest (about  £a,soo  per  ftnaiDm)  on  tm  Soeieiyii 
funtled  pro|->erty. 

Meml>era  of  the  Society  must  be  profeasional 
musicians,  and  are  of  both  sexes,  the  Royal 
tiooiety  <Hf  Female  Mosieians  haviiw  been  atti* 
1iatedtoiheelderiiiBtitadonnii866.  [SeeRoTAb 
Society  of  Female  MrsicrANS.]  There  is,  ssys 
Dr.  Barney.  '  no  lucrative  employment  belongii^ 
to  this  Soeiety,  ezoepting  small  salaries  to  tho 
secretary  mil  collector,  bo  that  the  wlmlf:  prn- 
duco  of  bi-netits  and  subscriptions  is  nett,  and 
clear  of  all  deductions  or  drawbacks.'  The  Urge 
staff  of  physicianib  siiigMMiSt  oounsel,  solicitors, 
^ve  their  grataitoos  services  to  the  Soeiety. 
The  present  secretary  is  Mr.  Stanley  Lucas,  and 
the  honorary  treasurer  Mr.  W.  H.  Cummings. 
The  Society's  toons  are  at  No.  is  LUe  Strset, 
Leicester  Square,  and  contain  some  interesting 
memorials  of  music,  as  w>ell  oa  a  collection  of 
portraits,  includiAg  Handel,  by  Hudson ;  Haydn ; 
Corelli,  by  Howud ;  Gemiaiani,  by  Hudson ; 
Purcell,  by  Clnsterman ;  O.  B.  Horn,  by  Pocock ; 
Jolm  Parry,  the  elder;  Sir  W.  Parsons  ;  J.  Sin- 
clair, by  Marlowe;  Gaetano  Crivelli,  by  Part- 
ridge ;  Domenioo  Vhtneesoo  Maria  Crivelli ;  J. 8. 
Bach,  by  Clark  of  Eton  ;  Beethoven,  with  auto> 
K'r  >ph  prt5i»euting  it  to  C.  Neate;  W,  Dance  by 
hi.s  brother  ;  and  a  life-ite  |>aintlng  of  George 
II I.  by  Gainsborough.  [W. H.C.] 

ROYAL  SOCIETY  OF  FEMALE  MU- 
SICLANS,  THE,  was  established  ift  1839  hf 
several  ladies  of  distinction  in  the  musical  pro> 
fession.  aoKHigst  others  Mn.  Anderson.  Miss 
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Birch,  Miss  Dolby,  and  Miks  Mounsey  (now  Mrs. 
Dartholotnow),  in  consequenccof  the  Iloyal  Society 
of  Musicians  having  made  no  provision  in  their 
l.'xws  for  the  admission  of  female  members, 
rra-tically  it  mxm  btrame  evident  that  the 
co-existence  of  two  sepaiate  societiea  with  the 
■am*  aim  wm  TCtulttag  in  ooiuiderable  Ion 
of  Kynipathj  and  sonport;  and  that  one  ex- 
penditure would  suffice  for  the  management 
of  both  iitfttitutions,  if  they  could  be  amiilgft- 
mated.  With  the  consent  of  the  trustee*  and 
memben  this  happy  union  was  efTeeted  in 
i966.  Mid  Hm  two  ■ocbtki  imn  now  Iw^ume 
«M.  [W.H.C.] 
ROZE,  Martk,  nie  Po^Stv,  bom  March  2, 
1846,  lit  Paris  ;  received  inslructii'n  in  hinj^'iajf 
from  Molker  at  the  Conservatoire,  and  in  1665 
gftiiMd  ist  prizei  in  tinging  and  oomio  opera. 
She  made  htr  tltfyiit  Aug.  to  of  that  vcar  at  the 
Opera  Coiniijue  as  Marie,  in  Harold's  opera  of 
that  name,  and  ODOe  concluded  an  engagement 
for  the  next  foor  yean  there,  during  wliich  she 
appenved  in  * L'Ambaiwadrice,*  'Juseph,'  'La 
n.imo  nianclic,'  '  he  Domino  Noir,'  '  Fra  Pia- 
volo,'  etc.  She  created  the  part  of  Djalui*  in 
'Le  Premier  jour  de  Bonhenr'  of  Anber,  at  liis 
requf^-t,  Ti  Full.  1 5,  1868  ;  abo  that  of  Jeanne  in 
Fjotow  8  'L'Ombre/  July  7,  1S70.  She  was 
greatly  admired  at  the  Op<$ra  Comique  for  her 
■ympaibatie  vnioa  and  natural  chana  of  panon 
and  manaor.  Her  n«ct  engagement  wae  at  ihe 
Hraml  Opera,  where  aho  pi  lyad  Maiguerite  in 
'  Faust.'  At  the  outbreak  of  the  war  the  lefl  the 
opera  for  the  artny,  and  Berrfrl  with  leal  In  tho 
ambulance.  Afft  r  th«  war  she  sang  for  a  season 
at  the  Theatrts  du  Ia  Muuunie,  Brassela,  and  ou 
April  30,  1872,  fin>t  appeared  in  England  at  the 
Italian  Opera*  Drury  iMud,  aa  Maiguerite*  and 
aa  Maroeiline  fn  *Lea  Beux  Journ^*  on  its 
short-lived  prodiu-tion,  June  ;o,  1S72.  Tlic  en- 
suing ee— una,  until  1S77,  she  im^-iod  at  Drury 
Lane^wlieraehemaile  a  distinct  succchs,  June  11, 

f(«  Perfigaria  in  Balfe's  'II  T.Jisnjano,* 
at  Her  Majesty's,  and  in  the  pravincca,  tiinging 
both  in  Italian  and  English  in  opera  or  the  concert  - 
room.  In  the  winter  of  1877  ahe  made  a  highly 
aueeeesfnl  visit  to  Araeriea,  returning  in  ifi-<)  to 

ITer  Majesty's  Tlieatre,  where  she  is  now  (1881) 
engage>l.  Her  parts  include  Donna  Anna,  Donna 
Elvira,  Painina,  Susanna,  Alice,  Leonora  (Verdi), 
A:'itlia,  Mignon,  Carinrn  Aula,  Ortrud,  etc., 
Ma'iume  Roze  lias  been  marrie<i,  lat  to  Mr.  Julius 
Perkins,  an  American  bass  singer  of  great  pro- 
mise, who  died  in  1875 ;  and  auly  to  Mr.  HMiry 
Mapleson.  On  April  17,  1880,  at  Mr.  Gans's 

orchcBtral  concert,  whe  revivei!  with  f;re,at  succces 
the  *  Di^-inites  du  Styx'  from  Gluci&'e  *  Aloeste' 
(laat  sung  here  in  by  Viardot  Garcia),  and 
an  air  frum  Mttzart'.H  'II  V.r  T';\';'rir'  '  wliieh  was 
formerly  a  favourite  wiilj  Ma  auie  Lind  (»old- 
■chmidt.  [A.C.] 
TiUBATO,  lit.  'robbed' or  'sUilen.'  referring 
to  the  valuua  of  the  notes,  which  ore  diuauisLed 
in  one  place  and  inereaaed  in  another.  The  word 
fa  oaed,  chiefly  in  inatmnientMl  mucic,  to  iadicato 
»  partieialar  Und  of  Ifaaaee  aUoiPad  in  otdar  to 


eiuphtuiae  the  expression.  This  comitata  of  a 
slight  ad  (ibUum  aboitetting  «ir  qokkening  of  the 
'  time  in  any  passage,  fn  accordance  with  tlie 
I  unchangeable  rule  that  in  all  such  passages  any 
liar  in  which  this  licence  is  takm  must  be  of 
exartly  the  same  Iragtb  aa  the  other  bare  in  the 
moTement»  ao  that  tt  the  fint  part  of  the  bar 
I  be  j>layerl  glnwly,  th'»  other  part  must  be  taken 
quicker  than  the  ordinary  time  of  the  movement 
to  make  up  for  it ;  and  riet  rtrm.  if  the  bar  be 
hurried  at  the  beginning,  there  must  be  a  raUat- 
tando  at  the  end.  In  a  general  way  this  most 
important  ami  « ffeotive  means  of  expression  ia 
left  entirely  to  the  discretion  of  the  perfonuer, 
who,  it  need  aearedy  be  eald,  ibootd  take  great 
eare  to  keep  it  within  dne  limits,  or  else  the 
w  hole  feeling  of  time  will  be  destroyed,  and  the 
emphasis  so  desirable  in  one  or  two  places  will 
fail  of  its  effect  if  scattered  over  the  whole  com- 
position. Sometimes,  however,  it  is  indicated 
by  the comjioser,  a?*  in  the  Ist  Mazurka  in  Chnpin'** 
op.  6  (bar  9),  etc  Tbia  licence  ia  allowable  ia 
the  works  of  all  the  mod«ni*roniatt1te'  naaters. 

from  Weber  downwards,  with  the  single  excep- 
tiuu  of  Meudoksuhu,  who  had  tlie  grciiti  st  dis- 
like to  any  modification  of  tho  tisM  that  he  had 
not  speciaily  marked.  In  the  eaaa  of  the  older 
masters,  it  tt  entif^y  and  anetmditionidly  inad- 
missible, and  it  may  be  (l(iui)teil  whetlicr  it  >hould 
be  introduced  in  Beethoven,  although  many  great 
interpreters  of  his  murfo  do  not  hedtate  to  ase 
it    [See  Tempo.]  [J.A.F.M  ] 

£UB1NELLI,  GiovAmn  Battista,  oelo. 
brated  ainger,  bom  at  Breaeift  fn  17.^,1,  made 

hix  first  appearance  on  tho  stage  at  the  age  of 
16,  at  Stuttgart,  in  Saochini'a  'Calliroe.'  For 
some  years  he  was  attached  to  the  Dllho  of 
Wiirt*  tiiK  r ''s  chapel,  but  in  1774  he  sanij  at 
Modena  iu  i  ai^ieUu  s.  '  Alessandru  utile  Imiie ' 
and  Anfoesi's  '  Demofoonte  *  Uis  success  was 
very  great ;  and  during  the  next  Haw  yean  he 
peribnncd  at  all  tho  princiual  theatree  in  Itafy. 
In  1786  he  came  to  London,  after  a  journey 
from  Rome  by  no  means  propitious.  The  weathtf 
wad  unusually  severe,  and,  in  going  through 
France,  his  travelling  chai.se  was  overturned  at 
Mocun;  besides  which,  when  approachiug  Dover, 
the  boat  that  landed  him  was  npeet,  and  the 
tuilooky  ainger  remained  for  a  time  opto  hia  ohin 
in  tibe  water.  In  apite  of  theae  perua  he  made  a 
Buccestiful  dt!iut  in  a  j»a.'>ticcio  called  '  \'ir„'"ni:i,' 
bid  own  part  in  wliich  w  a^s  chiefly  composed  by 
Tarchi.  lie  ne.xt  luiug  uith  Mara,  in  '  Armida,* 
and  in  Handel's  'Giulio  Ceaare,'  revived  for 
him,  with  fieveral  interpolation.^  from  Haadcl's 
other  works.  These  are  said  to  have  been  most 
admirably  sung  by  Bubinelli.  '  Uo  poesamed  a 
contralto  voioe  of  fine  quality,  but  limited  com* 
pass.  It  was  full,  round,  firm,  and  steady  in  flow 
movements,  but  had  little  agitity,  nor  did  he  at- 
tempt to  do  more  than  he  oonld  ex^ute  perfectly. 
IIi»  «tyle  WHS  ihv  true  cantabile,  in  which  lew 
could  excel  him  ;  bis  tiiste  was  adinirahlo,  and 
his  science  great;  his  figure  tall  and  commanding, 
hia  manner  and  action  aolonn  and  dignified.  In 
dbnctlMminlhorBolrana^ifnottbafint,  yet  of 
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tliefintolauof6M«illgm.'  (Ixurd  Mount- Edge- 

cumbe.)  Burney  says  that  his  voico  was  bt  i  tcr 
in  a  church  or  •  theatre,  whure  it  cuuld  expand, 
than  in  a  room ;  and  continues,  '  There  waa  dig- 
nity in  hit  «pp— ranoe  on  the  and  the 
InttMit  the  tone  of  hb  Tdoe  was  heard  no  doaht 
Vamained  with  the  aiullence  that  he  was  tho 
Hgti  ainger.  His  style  waa  {^aad,  and  truly 
dramatic,  his  execution  neat  aiKl  distinct,  his 
taste  and  embe^li^hlIlent'^  new,  select,  and  niaK- 
terly,  and  hia  articiilatioa  tso  pure  and  well 
accented  that,  in  hia  redtatives,  no  one  oonver- 
aant  in  the  Italian  laagu^  over  had  oooaaion 
to  look  at  tile  hook  of  the  words  wUIe  he  was 
BiD;,'ing.  Kiibinelli,  from  the  fulness  of  his  voice 
and  greater  simplicity  of  style,  pleaseii  a  more 
consideraUe  noniher  of  bearers  than  Paocbierotti. 
though  none,  perhaps.  f<''  <^-xquisitely  as  that 
■inper  u«ed  to  delight  hia  real  admirers.  Rubi- 
aeUi.  finding  himself  censured  on  his  first  arrival 
in  England,  for  changing  and  ambeliiahing  his 
»tt«  sang  "  Retam,  OOod  of  Hosts**  In  West- 
iiiiiisttT  Ablx-y,  in  so  plain  and  nnadornod  a 
manner,  that  even  those  who  venerate  Handel 
the  most  thought  him  insipid.* 

After  hia  si  ason  in  London  he  returned  t^> 
Italy,  whtrc  hv  had  uuuriuuuii  t>ucc«^  at  Victsnza 
and  Verona,  in  1791  and  1792.  in  'La  Morte  de 
ClaopMra '  of  Kasolini,  and  '  Agesilao  '  of  An> 
diefflon.   In  tSoo  he  left  the  stage,  and  settled 

at  Brt'uriu,  whi/re  ho  died  in  iSiij. 

The  following  lines,  some  of  which  are  well 
known  (suggested  by  the  oeeaalon  of  GarbeoelH 

the  violinii^t  having,'  relinqnighed  the  musical 
pn>ff!t8ion  to  become  a  wine  mercluinl),  bear 
witness  to  tho  powers  and  the  popularity  of 
Rubinelli.  They  are  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Wake, 
wboxe  qnsint  spelling  ha^  been  followed. 

Let  Uu)>iiit>'.li  rliitnn  the  ear, 
Aii.l         :oi  <  r*t  with  voice  diviue, 

To  t'HrlH>..cth  1  aillicar, 
luKtL'uil  ul  luuMck,  give  me  wine. 

And  ypt  perhsM  with  wine  combined, 
Swi'ot  mnsick  wonid  ntir  jnyt  iiuprovSi 

1/  t  iMtli  togielhcr  then  be  j mad. 
And  feaat  we  as  the  gciU«  above. 

AnacreoD-lilco  I'll  sit  and  quaff,  > 
Old  age  Sim\  wrinkles  1 1!  d«>iipiM, 

Devout  ihr  )'r>--i<'iit  liMiirt  til  laiiffh. 
And  Isaru  to-morrow  to  be  wtae. 

(FJL1E.1 

RDBINT,  GinvAKxr  Battista.  the  most  cele- 
brated of  modern  tenor  stugen«,  was  born  at 
BeinaM^  near  Bergamo,  on  April  7,  1795.  The 
son  of  a  prfifessor  of  muaic,  he  learned  the  rudi- 
nii  nta  iif  his  ;irt  from  hia  fatliL-r,  and  at  eight  years 
old  could  sin^  in  church  chuii  s  and  play  the  violin 
inan  orchestra.  He  was  then  placed  aanpapil  with 
one  Don  Santo,  a  priest,  organist  nt  Adro,  who 
however  booh  bent  him  home  again,  sayin;,'  that 
he  had  no  talent  for  singing.  In  spite  of  this,  the 
ikther  psndated  In  teadUng  bis  anprootiring  son. 
and  allowcel  him,  at  the  ago  of  twelve,  to  appear 
in  public  at  ihu  Kumanu  thuatru  iu  a  woman's 
part.  The  boy  was  next  engaged  at  Bergamo  as 
ehorus- singer,  and  to  play  violin  solos  in  the 
•atr^Mtae.  It  happened  vdrfle  ho  was  here  that  ' 
In  »  osnr  dunmn  that  waa  bniqghfc  oak  an  nir  bjr ! 


Lnmberli,  of  confflderable  dIfBealty,  had  to  be 
intnxlucwl,  for  which  it  was  not  caj<y  to  find 
a  singer.  The  eong  was  finally  entrusted  to 
young  Rubini,  who  acquitted  himself  with  much 
applause^  and  was  rewarded  by  the  manager 
with  »  present  of  five  finnes.  In  after  life  he 
V.  ri-;  fond  of  singing  thi'H  song,  in  memory  nf 
hi^  first  triumph.  His  elation  at  the  time 
must  have  beeu  sadly  damped  joal  afterwards 

by  tlie  refusal  of  a  Jlilan  niiiT)!»i^'fr  to  ciiga;^p 
him  a^i  chorus-singer,  bt^ausu  ot  his  mi»ulhuieut 
voice. 

After  hdoqging  for  n  time  to  » itroUing  oom* 
pany,  and  inaiiti|f  an  ansocooasful  attempt  at  * 

concert  tour  with  a  violinist  called  Mjwii,  he  got 
a  small  engagement  at  Pavia,  then  another  at 
Brescia  for  Uie  Carnival ;  he  next  appeared  at  tho 
San  Mon%  theatre  at  Venice,  and  lastly  at  Naplej*, 
where  the  director,  Barhaja  (according  to  Ew^u- 
dier),  engaged  hint  to  sing  with  Pellegrini  and 
Nonari,  in  two  operas  written  for  him  by  Fiem- 
Tanti  (The  name  of  one  of  these  operas.  *  Adelson 
a  Siklvina,'  is  identical  with  that  of  an  early  work 
of  Bellini's  produoed  about  this  time.)  With  the 
publio  Butmii  was  sneeessfol,  but  so  little  does 
rtarboja  appear  to  havi  fnrf'«fH>n  his  future  gnat- 
un&a  that  he  wished  to  ])art  with  liiin  at  the  end  of 
tho  first  year's  engagenient,  and  only  ooosented  to 
retain  his  services  at  a  reduced  salary.  Rubini 
preferred  making  some  sacriflee  to  leaving  Naple«, 
where  he  wa.s  t.-tking  leftsons  of  Noz/ari,  and  he 
acceded  to  Barbiua's  conditions,  which  very  soon, 
kowovsr,  had  to  be  reseinded,  owing  to  Robini's 
brilliant  successes  at  Rome  (:n  '  La  Cazza  Indra  ') 
and  at  Palermo.  Some  time  in  181 9  he  married 
Mdlle.  Chomel,  known  at  Naples  as  La  Comelli, 
a  singer  of  some  oontemporarr  oelebtity,  a  French- 
womian  by  birth,  and  pupil  of  the  Paris  Con* 
servatoire. 

His  first  appearanoe  at  Paris  was  on  October 
6, 1825,  in  the  *  Cenerentola.'  and  waa  followed 

by  ct^ii  r  in  'Otello*  and  '  La  Donna  del  Lago.* 
Uc  was  hailtid  unanimously  as  *  King  of  Tenon,* 
and  began  here  the  series  of  triumpln  which 
lasted  an  long  as  his  ataire  career.  He  wa«  fttill 
bound  by  his  engagement  witli  Barbaja,  who  by 
this  time  had  l>ecome  aware  of  liis  worth,  and 
onhr  yielded  him  for  six  months  to  the  ThdUre 
Itiuuai«  claiming  him  badt  at  the  end  of  that 
time  to  dng  at  NaplM^  than  nt  Mikn,  and  nt 
Vienna. 

Up  to  this  Uma  hia  Unrds  had  been  won  in 

Rossini's  music,  on  which  his  style  was  first 
formed,  and  it  was  not  till  now  that  ho  found  his 
real  element,  the  vehicle  most  congenial  to  his 
qMoial  individuality,  and  thanks  to  which  he  was 
to  reaeh  the  sonmiit  of  his  fiwne.  RnUniwasthe 
found.*ition  and  nii'Oti  d'tfrr  of  the  whole  |  hu*e 
of  Italian  opera  that  succeeded  the  liussiniau 
period.  He  and  Bellini  were  said  to  have  been 
ix>m  for  one  another,  and  in  bU  probability 
Rubiui  wttS  not  more  captivated  by  the  teniier, 
pathetic  strains  of  BcUini,  than  the  sensitive 
Bellini  was  inflaenced  by  Bubini's  wonderful 
powers  of  ezpresrfcn.  Snonnsinger  is  an  actual 
WNUce  of  inspunti<m  to  n  oonposer,  who  hears  his 
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own  ideas  not  only  realised,  bat,  it  may  be, 

floritied.  Daring  the  whole  composition  of  '11 
*irata,'  Rnbhii  stayed  with  Bellini,  singing  each 
song  as  it  waa  finish'  d.  To  thi  f  nt  .u  ittj  com- 
paoioiiship  it  cannot  be  doubted  tliat  we  owe  '  La 
Somuunbiuft*  and  *  I  Puritoni Donisetti.  again, 
achieved  no  great  success  nntil  the  production  of 
'  .Vnna  Bolena,'  bis  thiity-itatnd  op^ra,  in  which 
the  tenor  part  was  written  expressly  for  Rubini, 
who  achieved  in  it  some  of  Uh  greatest  triampha. 
Tt  was  followed  by  '  Lucia,'  'Lucrezia,*  <ManiM» 
Fidiero,'  and  others,  in  which  a  lik«  ill«|lilttll(m 
was  followed  by  the  same  result. 

Bobini  firal  eanw  to  EoglMd  In  1S31,  when 
freed  from  his  engagement  with  Barbaja,  and 
from  that  time  till  1645  he  divided  each  year 
batwaen  Paris  and  this  country,  singing  much  at 
concerts  and  provincial  festivals,  ae  well  as  at 
the  Opera,  and  creating  a  furore  wherever  he 
went. 

Hia  v(»oe<— more  sweet  than  '  robust,'  save  ou 
the  iwe  ooeaaloiia  wban  be  pat  Ibitb  bis  Aill 

power — extended  from  £  of  the  b-iss  clof  to 
B  of  the  treble,  in  chest  not^,  besides  com- 
|w«<MiT«ijT  1^  falsetto  register  aa  far  as  F  or  even  G 
above  that.  A  master  of  every  kind  of  florid 
execution,  and  delighting  at  times  in  its  display 
no  one  seems  ever  to  have  equ.-dled  him  when  be 
tnmd  theae  powers  into  the  channel  of  emotional 
vocal  eKprawlon,  nor  to  have  prodooed  ao  magical 
nn  .  ffi  ct  by  the  singing  of  a  sirrif  lp,  [  athetic 
melody,  without  ornament  of  any  kind  soever. 
He  ittdidged  too  much  in  the  use  of  head-voice, 
]nit  'so  perfect  is  his  art.' 8.ivs  Eseudier,  writing 
at  tiie  lima,  '  that  the  transition  from  one  register 
to  the  other  is  imperceptible  to  the  hcArer.  .  .  . 
Gifted  with  Immense  lungs,  he  onn  ao  control  his 
brentb  aa  never  to  expend  more  of  it  than  is 
nils,  lutly  Qcc^^arj'  fur  producing  the  exact 
d^rt:e  of  sound  he  witdies.  So  adroitly  does  he 
wemtA  tbo  artifice  of  respiration  that  it  is  im- 
poaaible  to  discover  tchai  his  breath  renews  it- 
self, inspiration  aud  ctxpirntion  Iwing  apprirently 
dmaltaneous,  as  if  one  were  to  fill  a  cup  with  one 
hand  whUo  emptying  it  with  the  other.  la  Uua 
manner  bo  eaa  deliver  Iho  longest  and  most 
drawn-ont  ]i1irns(  s  witliinit  any  solution  of  con- 
tinuity.' His  stage  appearance  was  not  impos- 
ll^  for  his  hgure  waH  short  and  awkward,  his 
Utatures  plain  aud  ni:tr1<C'I  wi'h  FTr.aH-]i'ix,  ITe^vna 
no  actor,  and  seems  ixivly  u-  hikw  even  tried  to 
act.  His  declamation  of  recitative  left  aome- 
thing  to  be  desired.  'In  concerted  pieces  he 
does  not  give  bimsetr^o  troable  of  nnging  at 
riijil  ir  IiL  i^'  H  ,  ri.s  f  ir  as  to  open  his  incuith,  it 
is  only  to  proa«rve  the  moi»t  absolute  silence.' 
(Eaeiidier.)  *S»  would  walk  through  a  good 
third  of  an  opera  languidly,  giving  the  notes 
correctly  and  little  more, — in  a  duet  blending  bin 
voioa  intimately  with  that  of  bis  partner  (in  this 
be  was  nnaturpMsed) ;  but  when  ma  osni  momait 
arrived  there  was  no  longer  coldness  ov  bedtetion, 
but  a  paanon,  a  fervour,  a  putting  forth  U)  the 
utmost  of  every  resource  of  consummate  vocal  art  i 
aademotiotttwiiidicoitvertsdthemost  inowdnlows^  I 
yn|  j^^MtmA  thoi#     **»^  inclined  to  tnat  Mm  I 


BUBINI. 

as  one  whose  reputation  had  been  oveimlsd/ 
(Choriev.)  Some  of  hiagteateat  effects  were  pro> 
dneed  by  an  ezoesnve  use  of  strong  oontnsts 

between  pi'mn  and  forte,  'which  in  the  last 
years  of  his  reign  di»eiMrated  into  the  alternation 
of  a  BCMvel  v'Midibin  whisper  and  a  shoot.*  He 
wa^  the  earliest  to  use  that  thrill  of  the  voice 
known  as  the  vibrato  (with  the  subsequent  abuse 
<d  which  we  are  all  of  us  too  familiar),  at  first  ax 
a  means  of  emotional  effect,  afterwards  to  cosoeal 
the  deteriomtfoa  of  the  organ.  To  him  too 
was  01  i.;iiially  due  that  species  of  musical  goh 

E reduced  by  the  rep^coasion  of  a  prolonged  note 
efore  the  final  eadenee^  wbieh,  aleetrifying  at 
first  as  a  new  effect,  has  become  one  of  the  com- 
monest of  vocal  vulgarisms.  But  such  was  his 
perfection  of  finish,  such  the  beauty  of  his 
expression*  such  his  thorough  identification  of 
himself,  not  with  his  dramatic  impersonations 
but  with  hie  songtt,  that  his  hold  on  the  public  re- 
mained unweakened  to  the  last,  even  when  his 
voioe  was  a  wnwk  and  bis  pecuUaritisa  bad 
become  niannerisma.  He  has  had  one  great 
suocetssur,  vtry  different  from  liimself,  in  some  of 
his  principal  parts,  and  numberless  imitators, 
but  no  rival  in  the  art  of  gathering  up  and  ex- 
pressing in  one  song  the  varied  ^notions  of  a 
-whole  opera,  and  to  this  may  he  due  the  fact  that 
he  was  as  much  wnahipped,  and  ia  as  affBction'' 
ately  remambavad  bgr  fttimlMa  wbo  navar  sat  ftot 
in  a  theatra  as  by  the  moai  eenataiit  af  opeea* 

goers. 

In  1843  he  started  with  LisztoaatoDrthroagb 

Holland  and  Gennnny,  ^>'!t  the  two  separated  at 
Berlin,  and  Riibini  went  on  alone  to  St,  Peters- 
burg, where  he  created  an  enthusiasm  verging 
on  frenzv.  By  his  fiiat  oonoert  alone  he  realised 
54,000  Danes.  The  Bofiperor  Nkibolaa  made  him 
'  Director  of  Singing '  in  tlie  Raadaa  domlnlatu, 
and  a  colonel  into  the  bargain. 

In  the  Bommar  of  this  year  Bnbini  went  to 
Italy,  giving  some  rei>re*«entaticn8  at  Vienna  by 
the  way.  He  returned  to  Ru&6kt>  iu  the  winter 
of  1 844,  but  finding  bis  voice  permanently  affected 
by  the  olimate  resolved  to  retire  from  poblio 
Bib.  He  boaght  a  property  near  Romano^  where 
be  passed  his  last  years,  aud  died,  on  March  3, 
1S54,  leaving  behind  him  one  of  the  largest 
fortunes  ever  amassed  on  the  operatic  stage, 
'.vhirh,  unlike  too  many  of  his  brother  artists,  he 
had  uot  squandere<i.  He  seems  to  have  been  a 
eiinple,  kindly-natured  man,  and  letters  of  his, 
still  extan^  show  that  be  waa  rmdj  and  wUlinig 
to  assist  needy  compatriots. 

His  imitators  have  bmui^ht  discredit  on  their 
great  original,  among  those  who  never  heard 
him,  by  aping  and  exaggerating  his  mannerisms 
without  rtcall iTi:|  Ids  genius,  bo  that  his  name  is 
antiociated  with  .'in  impure  aud  corrupt  style 
of  vocaliaation.  This  has  helped,  among  other 
influenosa>  in  bringing  about  the  twofold  reac- 
tion, in  composers  as  well  as  singers,  in  favonr 

of  dramatic  opera,  and  of  vocal  deiL-iUiat'on 

rather  than  timjing,  in  the  sense  in  which 
that  word  woald  have  bean  undacstood  by  Bn- 
bini. [F.A.M] 
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KUBINSVBIN,  Amov  Gbsoob,  an  ndnsai 

composer  ani!  dnu       the  greatest  pianisU  the 
world  has  ever  Been,  was  bom  Nov.  30,  18J9,  of 
Jewish  parents,  at  Wechwotynetz,  near  Jassy. 
He  received  bin  first  musical  instruction  from  his  j 
mother,  and  afterwards  from  a  pixmoforte -teacher  ' 
in  Moeouw  named  Villoing.    So  early  as  i  S39  he 
made  his  fintcoiMMrt-tour  with  hi«  teacher,  jour-  1 
neyfaig  to  Fkri*,  wtiera  he  maii»  tfM  aeqwiiiU 
anco  of  I  ''s7.t,  whn  was  then  teaching  in  that  city,  | 
and  under  whoi-t)  advice  he  there  pursued  his 
■luJiet.   A  yeox  lator  he  made  a  more  extended 
tour,  going  to  Fnu'l  uid  (1843),  and  thence  to 
Holland,  Gennaii},  aud  Sweden.    In  1845  he 
went  to  study  composition  with  Profeasor  Dehn 
in  Bglin.^  tnm  1846-8  he  paiMd  in  Yienna 
•ml  fntAnrg,  teicMiig  011  Uf  own  aflomnit. 
In  1848  he   rtt  iniLi]   to  KuBnia,  where  the 
Grand  I)uchei>8  Helen  nominated  him  Kammer- 
VirtuoB.    After  studying  diligently  in  St.  Peters- 
burg for  cbjht  y'>arB  he  appenrc!  a?  a  fully- 
fledged  artiBt  with  piles  uf  uriginaJ  comporitions, 
first  in  Hamburg  and  then  all  over  Germany, 
where  he  foimd  eathtwiMtio  Midi«iic««  and  wiU- 
ing  publldiers.    Fhm  this  lime  Vb  fiune  m 
a  pianist   and  comp  is(  r   Hjin  n  I   rapidly  over 
Europe  and  America,  lie  again  visited  England 
in  1857.  and  made  his  first  appearance  •!  tlie 
Philharmonic  on  Mav         In  1858  he  retumefl 
home  again,  gave  brilliant  concerta  in  St.  PeterB- 
burg,  Moscow,  etc.,  and  settled  in  the  former 
city.  Aft  this  peikd  he  wae  Appaintfld  ImpetiBl 
OaaMrt*^Breetor,  with  »  IHb>iwiw!oii.  T%eiwe* 
forward  ho  worked  in  conjunct!  n  '.\  ltli  ]ih  lato 
friend  Carl  Scbuberth,  for  the  advancement  of 
music  in  Russia^  and  had  the  merit  of  bein^  the 
founder  of  the  Sk>  PetersbursT  C  Tiservfttoire  in 
1863,  remaining  iti  Frincipal  until  1S67.  The 
Hu.'-^ian  Musi(^  Society,  founded  in  1861,  was 
also  his.    On  leeving  Buasaa  he  made  another 
^umphant  tour  through  the  greater  part  of 
Europe,  which  lasted  till  the  spring  of  1870. 
When  in  his  native  country,  in  1869.  the 
perof  deoorated  him  wUh  the  Vhidliirfr  Order, 
which  raised  him  to  noble  rank.    Tn  1870  he 
rested  awhile,  and  expre&sed  the  intention  of 
retiring  from  public  life;  but  it  was  not  likely 
that  this  desire  could  be  fulfilled.   He  held  the 
Dtrectonihip  of  the  Philharmonic  Concerts  and 
Choral  Society  in  Vienna  for  the  next  year  or 
two,  and  this  was  followed  by  fresh  concert 
team.  Every  year  the  aane  uuNMit  of  teliM' 
ment  is  made,  but  the  entreaties  nf  the  public, 
and*  probably,  the  desiro  of  providing  for  hifl 
wile  end  &mily,  brings  the  gifted  genius  before 
OB  egun  and  a^psia.   He  has  recently  extended 
his  tours  as  far  as  the  south  of  Spain,  from  whence 
lie  h.'iBtened  back  for  the  funeral  of  his  brother 
Nicolas.  Of  late  year*  he  haa  been  threatened 
with  the  1<MB  of  hit  eyesight,  a  nialbrtaie  mmei 
in  Bonie  measure  by  his  excessive  application  to 
composition ;  such  a  deprivation,  however,  would 
not  prove  an  overwhelmiiig  ofttaatrapbe*  aa  hia 
memory  is  phenomenal. 

Rubinstein's  playing  is  not  only  remarkable 
tn  tha  abaolule  perfection  of  ttekitiqatf  in  which 


he  la  the  only  rival  Lint  ever  ioA,  but  there 

is  the  fire  and  soul  which  nr.ly  fx  trtif-  and  genial 
compoeer  can  posscBs.  He  can  play  a  simple 
piece  of  Ha^dn  or  Mozart  so  as  to  podtivdy 
bring  tears  into  the  eyea  of  hia  hearers,  but  on 
the  other  hand,  he  will  sometimes  ftH  a  prey  to 
a  strange  excitement  which  ciuses  him  to  plav 
in  the  wildest  £uhion.  An  example  (though 
hardly  a  oominaii&Ua  one)  of  his  peifBOl  naateiy 
over  tone  ia  to  ho  found  in  his  performance  of 
the  Funeral  March  of  Chopin's  Sonata  in  Bb 
mlncn'*  This  well-known  piece,  regaidlaai  of 
the  composer's  intentions,  he  henna  p|ip,  prooeed* 
ing  CTr$cendo,  with  perfect  gradation,  up  to  the 
Trio,  after  which  he  recommences  ff  and  with 
an  equally  loiig  and  aabtle  <Uminumdo  enda  aa 
softly  aa  be  began.  Aa  aa  eSbol^the  idea  of 
a  band  passing — this  is  stale  and  unworthy  of 
an  artist,  but  aa  a  tour  dt  force  it  can  only  be 
justly  i^predated  byjthoee  who  have  heard  It 
done  and  then  aou^t  to  imitate  i^  It  ia  an 
imposMible  feat. 

The  compositions  of  Rubinstein  are  not  yet 
•nffieiaDtlT  mdlowed  bj  time  for  va  to  jadgo 
them  &iny.  Their  atyle  may  be  oonddorad  aa 
the  Ic'^'illuiatf  o!;tcnme  nf  Mendelssohn ;  there 
is  a  fine  broad  vein  of  melody  which  is  sup- 
ported by  true  and  natural  harmony,  and  a 
tliorrnTt^'h  technicil  skill.  But  there  is  al&o  the 
lata!  gill  of  fluency,  and  the  consequent  lack  of 
that  self-criticism  and  self-restraint  which  alone 
make  a  compo»er  great.  Bubinitein  haa  written 
in  every  department  of  nrail^  but  aa  yet  Us 
songs  and  chaml)er-music  are  all  that  can  be 
called  really  popular,  excepting  always  his '  Ocean 
Symphony,'  which  is  known  all  over  the  world.' 
This  is  iindouht-  rily  one  of  lii'^  very  Wat  works, 
the  idem  throughout  being  vivid  and  interesting, 
while  tha  mrinumaliip  shows  unusual  care 
From  the  compaaer*a  having  added  an  extra 
Adafno  uid  Scherzo  after  the  first  appearanoa 
of  tliirt  SvTnphuny  we  may  presume  he  has  a 
particular  regard  for  it,  thoti^k  to  risk  wearying 
an  aadienoe  by  f norAnato  lengOi  ia  eoaredy  the 
way  to  recomirirn^^  n  work  to  their  favour.  The 
« Dramatic '  S^Tiiphony  {op.  95)  has  been  atimired, 
bat  ia  not  frequently  performed,  while  of  the  other 
three  symphonies  Uie  ist  and  5th  have  each  only 
been  performed  once  in  England.  His  Piano- 
forte Concertos  are  very  brilliant  and  effective, 
aapeoiallj  that  in  G  (op.  45) ;  they  will  perhapa 
in  time  take  a  permanent  podtion.  His  VioUn 
Concerto  (op.  46)  ia  a  very  fine  work,  though 
but  little  known.  The  Persian  Songs  (op.  34) 
are  perhapa  tiia  moat  popular  of  his  vocal  vrana, 
but  there  are  ma-ny  very  ftrikinfit  and  success- 
ful Bpecimena  among  his  other  songs — 'Es 
blinkt  der  Thau'  and  *Die  Waldbexe'  for 
inrtannn  and  tha  doeti  an  fnU  of  beauty  and 
pasdUm.  Th9  ntrniwona  drawing-room  pieoaa 
[  which  hi-  li  iH  written  for  the  piano  are  far  ku- 
perior  to  most  of  their  class,  his  writing  for  the 
instnunent  beiag  invariably  moat  brilliant,  aa  is 

I  FInt  performed  tn  LonUm  hj  ^lus  r\'i  Art  i  n  1  -,  Klmilworth) 
I  mnwismnlB  liiiMit  IIWi 
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but  natural  in  ao  great »  piaiiiit.  His  chamber- 
muBic  is  not  yet  much  known  in  England,  and 

be  U  apt  to  give  th-j  jiiano  an  undue  prominence 
in  it;  the  Quintet  in  F  (op.  55)  in  almost  a 
Fbmoforte  Conowto  in  dt^uise.  His  operas  and 
oratorios  b«ve  as  yet  met  with  hnt  qualified 
«uocen,  seeming  to  lack  dramatic  force.  This 
is  in  some  measure  due  to  hiR  aatag[inU8ni  to 
the  theories  and  practice  of  Wagner  and  the 
modem  German  school.  He  hai  a  preference 
for  sacred  subjects,  which  are  but  ill  fitt  d  for 
the  stagQi  but  m  these  works  are  all  amongst  his 
most  reotnt  prodaetfoas  it  Is  mantfesCly  ImpossiU* 
to  give  any  decided  opinion  as  to  their  evfintual 
success.  The  operas  not  included  in  the  list  of  his 
wtHrks  with  opus-numbers  are  'The  Demon'  (in 
rehenrsal  at  Covent  Garden,  .Tune  1881),  'Fera- 
mors*  (Lalla  Rookh).  'TheChildren  of  the  Heath/ 
*^«lMOeabee«,'  'Dimitri  Doiiskoi,'  and  '  Nero.' 
There  are  also  about  a  doxen  songs,  and  as 
many  fugitive  pieces  fcr  piano  witibont  opus 
number,  besides  some  small  works  published 
during  the  composer's  youthful  days  and  reckoned 
Be])aratelv  M  ope.  i-io. 

The  cnnij.leu-  list  o£  Bubinstein's  numbered 
works  is  as  follows  : — 


Op.V  «  UtOa  Sons*  la  Low  Ger- 
man diklect.    Voice  uul 
rr.  8chr»lber. 
S.  S   rwiuiiai   00  RowlM 
Umoms.  nr.sito.  Bdmt- 

bCff 

a  i  MeUMttM  fbr  FT.  wlo  (F. 

B).  SrhreltKr 
4.  Hftrourka->'inUl«ta.  FF. 

iulo((i).  Schretber. 
a  rol»u«l»«,  Cr»co»  enne  ind 

WiriftTt  FF.  wlo.  Schrel- 

b«r. 

a  TuwUlle.   FF.  to\o  (B). 

SohNiter. 
T.  lm|i(<Miiptu-Cs|iri<«,'Boii>- 

mtttkUmmfUmA.'  ft. 

Mto  (A  mlMtl*  SChNnir. 
a<  Sooci  CwmAi  tnm  tfw 

BimUa).  ▼«!>■  VW. 

»,  Oct.  -.  In  D  for  TV..  V  .  Vi- 
ol*. Cello.  Ka%%  l-n  .  Cl»r, 
•nd  Horn.  IVti-n. 

W>  KUMIK»<l'0<trow.  '.MTur- 
timUa  fur  I'F.  Scluitt. 

U,  STllMI  for  yy.  ».nd  V.  :  S 

dA.krI'>'.  wiJ  t'«ilo:  Sdo. 
iter  PF.  tnd  VIvlft.  Schu- 
bMth. 

U.  let  8on»U  for  FF.  ■olo  (K). 
Frtrr*. 

IS.  lu  SomU  br  rr.  Md  V  (O). 


M. 

Noi.  for  FT. 
l.^  S  Trtoi.  FF., 

(F.  0  m(n.), 


Snisfla  In  N 

■olo.  B.B.I 
v..  uid  Cello 
.  UofmHiter. 
lu.  Imprumptu.  Berc«UM  >J»I 
Sercaaiie.  FF.tolo.  UbT- 
mebtcT. 
17.  3Sirln(Quarttli(a.0Hk.. 

F).  &SI{.< 
U.  lit  SoMM  tut  FF.Mid Cello 

(D).  IkaB. 
la  Ind  ■■nsM  Cm  If.  asi  T. 

<AMln.>.  KSK 
«L  JM  Soasta  tor  tW,  iils(0 
nlii.X 

SI .  S  Ceprlcet  tor  PF.  eolo  (F  J, 

I),  Kr).   B.  *  H. 
ti.  S  Serenadet  for  I'F.  aolo  (K. 

mfltntatorn;srift  ft> 

Urt. 

U.  6  I'rrludM  tot  If.  Sal 

I'eterv 


at 


ODk  Fe- 

t«Tt. 

Bonianc«  end  Imprompta. 
I'F.  lolo  (F,  A  mUior). 
Sehnlber. 
fr.  •  SoDc*  (word*  from  Bo*- 
•l»n).     Volc«    anil  FF. 
Bchrt^llKT. 
SS.  NocUinM(Ob)  end  reprice 
atl«krtV.Mlai  KlitDer. 
2».  S  Ftowfal  HhcIm*.  PF. 
Kilo— 1.  For  en  Arttot  (F 
mln  ) ;  2.  For  e  Hero  (C 
mln.).  Kiuner. 
sa  n«rf«n>llr       mlii.):  All* 
ApiiejM.  i  l>  rotn.)  lor  FF. 
eolu.  Ki<tricr. 
■•S  4*i>«rt  Sougt  for  Meic 

Volcr«.  KItttllT. 

m  •  S->Mi;t  (luiii  II- hie.  Toloe 

MdFF.  Klitner. 
flL «  SMsa  Vslsa  FF. 

mrtacv. 

M.  W  Ferjliin  Ponfft.    V.  end 

VV.  KUlnT. 
S5.  Jiid    FF.    Concerto  (F). 

Sehrelber. 
at.  13  Boikgi  from  the  Ruwien. 

VoleeeodFF.  KchrelUer. 
S7.  Akroillehoa   (Leure)  for 

FF.tofo.  aehrttlwr. 

as.  Suite  (10  Noii)t»  nr 


.  tor  n  saa 
(Mio(0).  aaiL 

4a  lit  symphony  for  Orcbeetre 

it'K  Keiuit. 
41.  3rJ  fkitiata  (or  FF.iolo  (Yi. 
B.  *  H. 

43. 3ad    Srn>pi>onr<  'Oceen' 

(C).  8an& 
A  Ttlumpliel  Omturv  for 

OrchdireC     ).  Sch^tt. 
4^  '8<>lr^»'<  iSl.  rfi<rr^lH>i)rif.' 
lor  FF.  Mlo  (6  plecei] 


AMTT.OMiHftttfO).  B.B. 

4ft.  Concerto,  Violin  end  Oroh. 

47.  3  String  QuuUU  (Mo*.  4. 

s.  a.  K  miB..  nb,»  ' 

B.  A  H. 
ttu  T»oi»it  loasi 

the   Biiillin)  «Ml  n. 

BeaB. 

da  BuiiAta  for  FF.  end  Vlole 

(fmln.)  B,  *  It. 


Op.lS0.«  'Ch»r*kt«r-B»lder."  FF. 

duct.  Esbal. 
M.  6  Moreeuii  tor  FT.  tmtl. 
as.  Srd  Trio.  FF.  ftod  Strlnui 

(Bb).  Senff.  : 
SSl  6  Freludw  Mid  Fngoes  In 

freetifle.  PT.totok  rcten.! 
e*. 'FwadUc  toet.*  Seerwi; 

Opere  eflrr  MlltoD.  In  3 

pert*.  Senff. 
BS.  Quintet  for  I'K.  end  Wind ' 

iKt.  Schubrrth. 
6ft.  Srd  SjinpiioaT  (A).  Sdiu- 


•ad  TT. 


'  K  dunque 
end  Orch. 


e  Soasa  Tain 
Sens 

r4  Arte. 
?•  Bop. 
Sabott. 

la  Sirtes  Qolntel  fF).  SenC 

to.  Conom  Oterture  in  Bb. 
Seoff. 

61.  S  I'eri-iionKi  for  Mele  Voter* 

."clirrlbrr. 
6a.  6   Fert-*onsi   for  Mlud 

Tatoet.  Sehrelber 
•a  *n<a  MUe.'  Alto  Solo.  F»- 

mule  Choriu.  end  Onrh 

S-nfl. 

64.  6  rebl«>  br  Krifoa  Voice 

and  PF.  Sanft 
as.  1M  Conaerto  for  oaUo  and 

Orch.  (A  mln.). 
•ft.  Quertei.    FF.  tad  Hftao 

m.  ft  T«o-pwft  •mpirtia FF 

SettS. 

aa  'Feuit.'   Xoslcel  portrmlt. 

for  Ofch.  Sifgel. 
at.  S  Morteeui  for  FF.  aolo 

SiFKel. 

TO.  4th  PF.  Concerto  (D  mln.). 
Scnft 

n.  9  Moreaanm.  TT.aato.  Sto- 

cel. 

n.  6  Song*  for  a  lAwToktand 
FF.  SenO. 

73.  Feniauie  tortnsnaa(T). 

Benff. 

74.  '  Der  Mofffen.'  Caataia  lor 

Male  Tale«»  and  Orth. 

(from  the  Runteti).  firnir. 

75.  '  Album   do    IVlerhot"  12 

pleoet.  FF.aolo.  SanO. 
m  •  Seas*  tor  Tataa  and  FT. 
Bmll. 

77.  FeiiieWe  tor  FF.  (K  mln.) 

8<-nfI. 

73.  IS  Songs  frotn  the  Riiiulen. 

Voice  end  PF.  S<-iilT. 
7S.  'Iran  the  Terrible.'  MuM- 
eai  portoalt  for  Oreb.  B.  B. 
B.  'The  Toi>ar  «f  Babal.'  Sa- 
ls «■•  aat. 


n.  e  Etude*  for  FF.  tola  B  B 
a.  Aibom  c(  NatloMi  iHoca* 
(ft)  for  PP.  aofo.  B.  B. 

Rl  10  ftiingi.    Voire  ewl  PF. 
n  B. 

M.  Fantetla  for  FF.  and  Orch. 

tCX  SanC. 
•S.  4th  Trfci.   FT.  and  Strlni;* 

(A).  Jjewj. 
m.  lUimance  »nd  ('»pf1<»  lor 

Violin  end  Orch.  f^mff. 
17.  '  Don    Quliole."  Mii«lc»l 

portrait,  llumuroke  for 


•a  nama  aad  Variatloaa  tor 

FF.iiolo(OV 

8*.  Sonet*  tor  ti 
Sentr. 

•&  S  StHnc  Quartet*  (Km.  7.  S. 
O  mln.,  E  mln.).  Aeoir. 

•L  Song*  and  Bequlem  tor 
Mlgnon  (from  Ooethe't 
-Wllbelai  MaMar')  for 
SoUm,  GhMsa  aad  W. 

Sentr. 

as.  1  SceoM  for  OeotiaMa  and 

Orchi>itra.  Ko.  1. 'Reeu- 
be':  No. 3.  '  Itag^r  In  tlie 

SI  9  Book*  of  MUcallaneou* 
Plaem  (ID  tor  FT.  aala. 

Seoff. 

94.  6th  FT.  Concerto  (Ehi. 
Senff. 

9X  4th  Srmphonr.  '  Premetlc ' 

(Mmln.).  Srntr. 
9ft.  2im1  CoDoerlo.   Cello  and 

Orch.  Sanft 
97.  Seituor  tor  SMnp  (Ot. 

9it.  Sril  ts.nel*.  FF.  and  T.(B 
mln.).  SeoS. 


O  aalii.V  fltnft 

UO.  4th  SonalB  for  FF.  Milo  I A 

mln.).  SenlT. 
lot.  13  ^ongi.    Voice  end  FF. 

Henfl 

102.  Cepnce  Ru«««.    FF.  end 

Orch.  Bmfr. 
Ua  Bel  coilumi'  R»-t  of  cheref- 

tfrWllr  iilrr<'i  cj")  fur  I'l  . 

4  h»i.iU    H.  n. 
lot.  Kkcte;  Variation*;  Etude. 

cr.ailk 
ua  A  aariai  of  Itartaa  aoasa 

V.  lf^amlPK.  8.1^ 
lOe.  -i  Mi;i,E  <^<iartet*  (Vaa.  a 

10.  Ab.  F  mln.) 
107.  Mh  Simpboiv  (0  Bio  J  In 

mamorr  of  the  Grand* 


I  B.a-^U«  Bock. 


IB.*  U.-Bnitkopl  A  llAiteL 


RnUnstdn's  appearance  is  remarkable.  His 

head  is  of  a  very  Russian  type,  iiix-isive  and  niiV)le, 
without  beard  ur  moustache,  but  with  h  ibick 
shook  of  dark  brown  hair  wliich  as  jet  shows  no 
gray.  In  general  look  his  fitoe  WSamMes  the 
ideal  Beethoven  of  the  sculptors.  He  is  well 
read,  and  his  very  wide  travels  have  given  him 
much  knowledge  of  men  and  things.  His  man- 
ner  is  simple  and  gemal,  and  he  has  the  true 
modesty  of  genius. 

We  have  said  that  Rubinstein's  first  visit  to 
London  was  in  1S42.  He  was  then  only  just  12. 
MendelHsolin  and  Thalberg  were  both  here,  and 
the  Philharmonic  was  thus  naturally  already  oc- 
cupied. No  doubt  he  played  in  public ;  but  the 
peiiodioals  are  uient  about  him,  and  the  only 
printed  mention  of  him  to  be  ibund  is  in  Mo- 
schele^'rt  diary  for  1S42  (' Ivobeii '  ii.  90),  where 
ho  is  spoken  of  by  that  genial  master  as  'a  rival 
to  ThaJberg  ...  a  Russian  hoj  whose  fingers  are 
:\B  light  as  feathers,  and  yet  as  strniii;  a  man's.' 
Ue  did  not  return  to  tliis  country  till  when 
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he  appeftred  at  tha  fliiUMnnoiuo  on  May  i8, 
joiMjwg  hia  own  Concerto  in  6.  B»  cune  back 
m  the  tcSkmiag  year,  played  agiUn  at  the  Fhfl- 

hanni  nic  on  June  7.  and  at  the  Musical  Union 
May  II.  In  1869  he  came  a  fourth  time,  and 
played  at  the  Muneal  Union  only  (May  18,  June 
I).  In  I S 76  he  made  his  fifth  visit,  played  at 
the  Phiihiixmonic  May  i,  and  gave  four  £U»cilabt 
ill  St.  J«iiiM*t  Hall.  In  1877  he  had  again  re- 
tUtthf  and  also  conducted  his  '  Ocean '  Symphony 
(6  movaments).  and  played  Beethoven's  Concerto 
in  G,  at  the  Cryatal  Palace  on  Juno  4.  In  1S81 
he  hM  Bvno.  another  aeries  of  Becitals  at  St. 
Jamea*!  Hall,  his  open  Tba  Damon*  waa  brought 
out  in  Italian  at  Covent  Garden  on  June  21,  and 
hiM  *  Tuwor  of  Babtil,'  with  utUtir  utuiiio,  at  the 
Crystal  Palaoe  on  June  1 1 . 

Of  his  Symphonies  four  have  been  heard  here, 
the  last  (op.  107)  at  the  Crystal  Palace, May  1881. 
The  third  Symphony,  in  A,  has  not  yet  been 
plajed  in  Eq^land.  Of  hia  FF.  Concertos  four 
out  of  five  bato  been  beard,  1^  in  G  fbz«o 
times ;  the  first  alone  has  not  yet  been  played. 
Of  his  Overtures  that  in  Bo  (op.  60),  that  in  C 
(op.  43),  and  that  to  '  Dimitri  Donskoi '  have  all 
been  plavcfi  at  the  Crj'stal  Palace,  as  well  as  the 
liallet  music  of  '  Ferainora  '  and  '  The  Demon,' 
and '  Don  Quixote.'  Of  his  chamber-music  the 
iivoniita  fitem  at  tha  Monday  Popular  Con- 
oerla  are,  Orilo  Sonatn  in  D  <o  tfmea),  three 
piu  rd  fi  r  FF.  and  cello  (op.  11.  4  tiuie.s),  Bb 
'1  rio  (4  times),  and  PF.  Quintet  (op.  99,  twice). 

JUvmcajM,  hia  yonngefr  brother,  wbio  sattlad  In 
AIoscow,  was  also  a  fine  Tn:ini>it  and  no  mean 
composer,  though  oversluuiowed  by  the  fame  of 
his  great  brother.  He  studied  under  Kullak  and 
Deho  in  Berlin  during  1845  and  6.  In  185^  he 
founded  at  Moscow  the  Russian  Musical  Society, 
which  gives  twenty  c'liitcrla  each  year  :  and  in 
1864  the  Conservatoire,  and  was  heaid  of  both  till 
hit  dasUu  In  1861  bo  viritod  Ekiglaad,  and 
played  twiro  at  the  Musical  Union  (June  4,  18). 
la  2878  he  gave  four  orchtstial  coucorta  uf 
music  in  the  Trocaddro  at  Paris  with 
great  success.  He  died  of  consumption  in  Paris, 
Mar.  33, 188 1,  on  his  way  to  Nice  for  his  health, 
widely  and  deeply  lamented.  His  latest  published 
work  is  op.  17 — 'Scbne  du  Bal,  Polonaise.' 

BUBINSTEIN,  Joseph— no  relation  to  the 
foregoing — has  acquired  some  fame  as  a  pianist 
and  oompoeer  of  arawiog  room  musio.  He  has 
atao  obtainad  an  uunriablo  aotorieM'  tbroagb 
Cf!rtain  newspaper  articles  In  the  'Bayreuther 
Blatter*  sigo^  with  lu«  name  (though  believed 
if  •ome  to  have  emanated  firont  a  more  famous 
PttX  and  attacking  Schumann  and  Brahms  in  a 
meat  offimive  and  vindictive  manner.  [F.O.] 

BUGKBBS,  davana  makers  of  Antwerp, 
who  iTRiB  working  aa  maalaia  between  1579  and 
i6<St  or  later,  the  fint  of  whom,  Hana  Rackers, 
is  always  credited  with  great  iinprovenn  ntj  in 
keyboard  instruments.  It  is  certain  that  the 
ton*  of  tba  Badnn  davodna  bai  nover  been 
anrpassed  for  purity  and  beauty  of  tone-colour 
(timbre) ;  and  m>m  this  quality  they  remained  in 
MO  in  Engiaad,  aa  wall  aa  in  Fkiinoo  and  the 
TOikiu.  vx.a. 


Netherlands,  unUI  harpsichords  and  spinets  were 
st^eneded,  at  the  end  of  last  century,  by  the 
pianoforte.   The  art  of  harpeiohord  making,  as 

exemplified  in  LkjuJoh  by  Kirkuian  and  Shudi, 
was  directly  derived  &om  Antwerp  and  the 
Ruckers.  Time  Memod  to  bavo  no  odhot  witb 
the  RuckerH  instruments.  Tliey  were  decorated 
with  costly  painiin^  this  country  and  France, 
when  a  hundred  years  old  and  more.  New  keja 
and  new  jacks  replaced  the  old  ones ;  so  long  as 
the  soundboard  stood  lasted  the  '  silvery  sweet* 
tone.  It  haa  done  so  in  some  instances  until 
now,  but  modem  conditions  of  life  seem  to  be 
inindeal  to  tha  old  wood;  it  will  be  ^ffloalt.  If 
not  impossible,  to  pr^ervc  any  of  these  old  in- 
btrumtjub*  much  longer.  As  a  work  of  piety  we 
liave  catalogued  all  that  we  have  seen  er  oan 
hear  of,  appending  the  list  to  this  notice. 

In  John  Bro.idwood's  books,  1773-3.  are 
several  entricB  concerning  the  hiring  of  Ruker, 
Booker,  and  Bouker  harpsichords  to  his  cus- 
tomers ;  to  Orn  DodiflH  of  Bi^meod,  Lady 
Pembroke,  Lady  Catherine  Murray,  etc.,  etc. 
In  1 790  Lord  Camden  bought  a '  double  Kuker' : 
in  179a  Mr.  Williams  bonght  another,  the  price 
charger!  for  each  bein^j  25  gnin'^^g.  These  entries 
corrob'rate  tha  staUi^eDt  of  James  Broadwood 
('Some  Notes,'  i838.Drinted  privately  1863)  that 
mamr  Boc^sfa  iiaxpnchords  were  extant  and  in 
exoeutet  oondition  fifty  yeara  bebra  ba  wtota. 
He  Bpecially  refers  to  one  that  w.<is  twenty  years 
before  in  possession  of  Mr.  Preston,  the  pub- 
lisher, reputed  to  have  been  Qnaon  Elizabeth*!, 
Hold  when  Nonsuch  Palace  was  demolished. 
To  have  been  hon  Uaoa  Ruckers  the  elder  must 
be  credited  with  having  made  it. 

If  the  tone  caused,  aa  wa  liava  iaid,  tha  long 
preservation  of  the  Rueken  otaTanns,  on  tba 
other  hand  the  paintings  which  adorned  them 
not  unirequently  caused  their  destruction.  A 
oaaa  in  pdnt  la  the  instrument  of  tba  Faridan 
organist,  Balbastre,  whom  Bumey  visited  when 
on  his  famous  tour.  Burney  says  it  was  painted 
inside  and  out  with  as  much  deUeaoy  as  tba 
finest  ooach  or  snuffbox  he  had  ever  seen.  In* 
side  the  cover  was  the  story  of  Rameau's  'CuUtr 
and  Pollux,'  the  compoKi  r,  wliom  Bumey  liad 
seen  some  years  before,  being  depiotod  lyia  in 
lumd  and  very  like.  Ha  deeeribee  tba  tone  aa 

delicat.i"'  rrit^-.iT  thiui  priwfrful  [hr-  wrr.-Ad  l>e  so- 
customed  in  London  to  the  aonurouB  poiupoua 
Kirkmans,  which  he  so  much  admiiad),  and  tba 
touch,  in  accordance  with  the  French  practioe  of 

auilling,  as  very  light.  This  instrument  was 
len  mure  than  a  hundred  years  old,  perhape  more 
than  ft  hundred  and  fifty.  Wa  learn  tba  him 
of  it  from  Rimbanlt  (*Tba  Pianoforte*  iMSo^ 
p.  76\  who  tells  us  that  it  became  the  jtroperty 
of  Mr.  Godiug  uf  London,  wlio  sacrificed  Kuckeza* 
work,  to  display  the  paiuiin<,'9  bj  Boodiar  and 
T.e  Prince  that  had  adorned  it,  on  a  new  grand 
piano  made  for  the  purpose  by  Zeitter.  This 
maker  showed  respect  for  his  predecemoff  by  pro- 
sttnring  tba  aoundboaid,  wliioh  ba  oanvarted  uibi 
a  miMo  bo«»  tiia  bua^ttioa  *  JoMum  Badtaia 
ma  fbeit  Antveipia'  mu^  transferred  l»  tba 
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back.  This  box  ultimately  became  Rimb«ult*s ; 
the  piano  was  sold  at  Godiog's  aale  by  Chrutie 
&  Manson  in  1857. 

It  WM  this  intimate  combmaUoa  of  the  deco- 
rathre  irto  wHih  miiie  titat  led  to  the  ebveoiii 
and  clavichord  makers  of  Antwerp  Lecoining 
memben  of  the  ariisU'  guild  <>f  St.  Luke  in  that 
dtj.  TImj  wsm  enrolled  iti  the  first  iMtmoe 
as  painters  or  scnliit<irs.  Wo  must  however  go 
further  back  thau  ILAna  Ruckcrs  and  hLi  sona  to 
truly  estimate  their  position  and  aervices  as  cla- 
yftoA  rnnHun.  For  this  ictnwpeoti  the  pAmphlet 
ef  tbe  Qievalier  L^oii  de  Bur  wire  *  Reoherobee 

gxir  lee  FactLura  tlo  Clavecin«  el  leu  Luthiers 
d'Anvers'  (Bruit»elti,  1^63),  supplies  valuable  iu- 
formation.  We  learn  that  at  the  end  of  the  1 5th 
and  begin Tiirv  ut"  the  I'itli  ri  Ti'nri^^:,  pretisely 
Oij  iu  Eiiguind  and  bootland  at  tiie  samu  period, 
the  clavidiord  was  in  gmter  vogue  than  the 
clavecin ;  pomibly  becauae  davecim  wore  then 
alwaj'B  long,  and  the  oblong  ciaviehord 
ineiuled  iUelf  aJJ  more  convenient  and  cheuj)  for 
ordinary  u»e ;  just  as  is  now  the  case  with  grand 
and  upright  piaaoa.  But  i^nt  tha  year  1500 
tho  clavecin  had  boen  matlo  in  the  clavichord 
&hape  in  Venice,  and  called  iSpinot.  [See  SPINET.] 
This  new  form  must  hava  mmmi  travelled  to  the 
Low  Countries,  and  have  superseded  the  Clavi- 
chord, as  it  did  in  England  and  France  about  the 
same  eixicli. 

A  clavecin  maker  named  Josse  Carest  was 
admitted  ia  1523  to  the  Bt  Lnke*s  gnOd  as  a 

■culptor  and  painter  of  clivi chorda  (literally 
'  Jooa  Kerrettt,clavecordn)aker,  nnyt  en  scildert').' 
Another  Ganat  had  been  accepted  in  1519  as 
an  apprentice  painter  of  cUvocins  ('  Gooeen 
Kareeet,  scbilder  en  Klavecimbelmaker,  gheleert 
by  Feeter  Mathys").  This  is  an  earlier  instance 
of  the  name  Qavecin  than  that  quoted  by  M.  de 
Boitnuo  aa  the  eldeit  ha  had  fbond  is  Bdginm. 
viz.  a  holl^e  in  the  parish  of  Notre  Dame,  Ant- 
werp, which,  in  1532,  bore  tho  sign  of  'de  Clavi- 
ximbcle.'  No  doubt  at  that  time  both  clavecins 
and  chivicliords  were  in  usk.-  in  Ant\v«:-q>,  Imt  in 
u  fuw  years  we  hear  of  the  lalt<:r  no  muru ;  and 
the  clavecin  soon  became  so  important  that,  in 
1557,  Joeee  Camt  headed  a  petition  of  the  cU- 
T«e«n*makera  to  be  admitted  to  the  privileges  of 
the  guild  as  such,  and  not,  in  a  side  way,  merely 
as  painters  and  sculptors  of  their  iutttruments. 
Their  prayar  wai  gruited,  and  the  ten  peti- 
tioners were  exempted  from  the  pro4kif^*i  1 
*  masterworks,'  but  their  pupils  and  ail  who 
were  to  come  after  them  *  were  bound  to  exhibit 
masterworks.  being  clavooini,  oblong  or  with 
bent  sides  ('  viercante  oft  gehoeoto  davislmbsle,' 

square  or  grand  as  we  should  say),  of  five  feet 

lo^g  or  more ;  made  in  the  workshop  of  master 
asperta,  of  whom  two  were  aiuraaUy  alaeiad; 

and  to  have  tho  mark,  depicpi.  "r  ncutcheon, 
pr  iper  tt)  vAch  maker  i^sjti  eygen  marck,  teecken, 

>  $tx  '  IV  I  ijct  rvn  cn  »n(Ter«  ITlrtorlichfl  Arcblcrcn  iler  Aot««rp> 
wdmUut  LiirvMTiuir  -  ifomboMsMiTsaWrfsa  ttoli,  ttfgumma, 
AMwerp.  MjlJuA  TtM  ti««u«, 

>  Lalcf  on,  tuner»«lMb*CMMMflitar*Of  tbaidd.  »lltHlimi>M, 

M»«(ssMaikw. 


oft  wapene),  that  is,  a  recof^iscd  trade- mark  on 
each  instrument.  We  will  give  these  trade 
marks  of  the  members  of  the  Ruckers  family 
from  sketches  kindly  KuppUed  by  M.  Abd 
gibo,  of  Renafx  in  Belgiam  ;  time,  hdonging  to 
II  uj  ~  .md  his  two  sons,  ha\'ing  been  already 
puhlisiied  by  M.  Edmond  Vander  Straeten  in 
his  monumental  work  *La  Muidqne  aux  Paya 
Ba-i,'  vol.  iii.  (Brussels,  1S75).*  onco 
evident  that  such  rci:,'nIations  tended  to  sound 
work.  The  trade-marks  wo  have  more  particu- 
larW  deicribed  under  Ross.  They  ware  uanally 
made  of  lead,  gilt,  and  wore  oompieuoni  in  the 

soundlioles  of  the  instruments. 

Some  of  the  00 temporary  Italian  keyboard- 
instruments  might  be  taken  to  give  a  general 
idea  of  wliat  the  Antwerp  onrn  were  like  prior 
to  thu  iiiiprov«muals  of  Hans  lluckers  the  elder. 
In  the  preparation  of  the  soundboards  the  notion 
of  the  soundchest  of  LuTB  and  Psaltkry  pra> 
vailed.  Ruckem  adhered  to  this  principle,  but 
beinLT  a  tuner  and  perhaps  a  builder  of  or^-ann,  lie 
turned  to  the  oi;gaa  as  a  type  for  an  improved 
davedn,  and  wldle  holding  nek  to  timbrt  aa  tlie 
chief  excellence  and  end  of  mtimcnl  instrument 
making,  introduced  dttlerent  tune-colours,  and 
comhimd  tliem  after  organ  analogies  and  bj 
orj^n  contrivances  of  added  keyboards  and  re- 
gisters. The  ocUvc  stop  had  been  already  copied 
in  the  little  octavo  spinets  which  Prsitorius  tell  a 
ua  were  oommonly  uaed  to  reinforoe  the  tone 
of  larger  inatmmente,  but  the  medt  of  Haaa 
Ruckers,  traditionary  attribvitod  to  him,  and 
never  ^insaid,  was  his  placing  the  octave  as  a 
fixture  in  the  long  clavecm,  boldly  attaching  the 
strings  to  hitchpins  on  the  SMJundboard  (btrenfrth- 
ened  beneath  for  the  purpose),  and  by  the  a<Idi- 
tion  of  another  keyboanl,  also  a  fixture,  thus 
establiihing  »  model  which  remained  dominant  for 
large  fatftrumenta  until  the  end  of  the  davedn 
manufiicttire.* 

An  int«re«ting  chapter  is  devnteil  to  the  Ruck- 
era  fionily  by  M.  Edmond  Vander  Straeten  in 
the  work  already  referred  to  (vol.  iii.  [>.  335  etc  ) 
He  ha^  gathered  up  the  few  dix-umuntary  no- 
tices of  tbe  members  of  it  ditHoverrd  by  MM. 
Rombouts  and  Van  Leriua,  by  M.  G^Mtfd  and 
by  M.  L^n  de  Rtirbnre,  with  some  other  fiwta 

that  com|ilele  all  that  ia  known  about  them. 

The  name  Ruckers,  variously  spelt  Kukers, 
RnedEeiB.  RnydceM,  Bttehaen,  Kedcen,  and 

Kikaert,  ifl  really  a  contraction  or  corruption  of 
the  Flemish  Kuckaerts  or  Kyckaertszoon,  equi- 
valent  to  the  English  Richtuxlson.  Hans  the 
elder  was  oertiunly  of  Flemish  origin,  being  the 
son  of  Francis  Ruckers  of  Mechlin.  He  can 
hardly  have  been  born  later  than  1555.  Married 
at  Notre  Dame  (tho  cathedral),  Antwerp,  J  un« 
'St  1575,  M  Hani  Boelcaertt,  to  Naenken  Ctaaepat 
he  was  admitted  an  Tlann  Ttuyckers,  ' davisinbal- 
makerre,'  to  the  Lucas  guild  in  1579.  It  ap- 
peal* atnnga  that  ha  waa  not  etttoUaa  n  dliMO 

t  Burner  i«f«ti  to  IImm  mmrks  when  wHtlnf  abouX  tha  Rodwn. 

<  Tha  end  of  Um  inMiufulure  for  Aatnrrp  It  dmmkM  br  H. da 
Bnrbura  In  orm  Men  bj  hlm-|is  AM  Mt  mf  WkMbir  llBfIt  « 
itouble—nMd*  bx  &  blind  mu^  aai  Iswlhsi  'JOsmms  BitaffSB 
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until  1594,  bat  tlii  tmj  bave  been,  «•  IL  de 
BariiOM  inggMti*  •  iiMWiiiiirioii>  to  npiir  tbe 
loM  of  ft  record  bttriitii4ieinfbeS|i«iiiards  Moked 

the  Hdtc-I  do  Ville  in  1576.  In  those  troubled 
time«  there  could  have  been  but  little  to  do  in 
clftvecin-mmking.  May  we  aee  in  thia  ft  reaion 
for  his  acquiring  that  knowledge  of  the  nr.'-nn 
which  w&s  to  lead  ultim  itcly  tu  hin  remoilelling 
the  \onii  clAveeinl 

He  hftd  four  sons,  Frands,  Hans,  Andries, 
•nd  Anthony.  It  ia  only  with  Hans  (baptized 
Jan.  1.^,  157^')  .nnil  Amlrit-a  (baptized  Aug.  30, 
1579)  that  we  are  concerned,  siDce  tbejr  became 
etftveeiii  malnfft  of  eqnftl  repatfttion  wKk  theb 
father.  We  learn  that  in  159 1  Hans  Ruckors 
tbe  elder  became  tuner  of  the  organ  in  the 
l^gin'H  cljapel  of  the  Cathedral,  and  tbst  In 
1593  he  added  14  or  1 5  stops  to  the  large  organ 
in  the  same  church.  In  1598  and  1599  either 
he  or  his  son  Hans  (the  reconls  do  not  specify 
which)  had  ebaige  of  the  onnna  of  St.  Bavon, 
ftnd  from  1617  to  1693  of  St.  JaoqtMO.  Tbe  like 
d  iiibt  exists  aa  to  the  Hans  who  dird  in  164J. 
We  believe  that  this  date  refers  to  the  son,  aa 
the  latest  clavecin  we  bftve  met  with  of  Ui 
make  is  Mr.  Leyland's 
Tieautiful  instrument 
dated  that  year ;  the 
•Iftteet  date  of  the 
fiitbof^e  elftTedns  ftt 

preiient  found  being 
either  163  a  (doubt- 
fataeeNo.  8)or  1614. 
The  earliest  is  1590, 
with  which  date  three 
eiittfalg  instruments 
are  marked.  The 
trade-mark  of  Hftos 
the  elder,  is  here  represented. 

Of  tbe  iutramente  ofttftlpgued  below  it  will  be 
obeerred  thftt  eleven  are  probably  by  Hans  the 
tlder.  The  long  ones  are  provided  with  the 
ootftve  stop  and,  (lerhaps  without  exception  (one 
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being  without  details),  have  the  two  koyboanis 
identified  with  bim  ft*  the  inventor.  But  it  in 
interesting  to  obeenre  tbe  expedients  agreeing 
with  the  st-xtemcnt  of  Praetoriug,  that  octave 
instrument*'  were  employed  with  and  in  the 
obkmf  eiftveoine.  These  expedients  doabUev 
originated  before  Hans  Ruckern  ;  indeed  in  the 
Aluiieuin  at  Niire?iil>crg,  there  is  an  oblong  cla- 
vecin of  Antwerp  make,  tdgned 'Maitinus  Vander 
Biestf'  and  dated  1580,  that  has  an  octave  spinet 
in  it.*  *  Merten '  Vander  Biest  entered  the 
GuiM  in  Antwerp,  as  one  of  (he  ten  clavecin 
makers,  in  1558.  Now  Messrs.  Chn{>pell  of  Lon- 
don own  soeb  an  inrtrmnent,  No.  9  in  appended 
catalogue,  made  by  Hans  Rvickers,  certainly  the 
elder.  No  keys  remain,  but  the  ecale  of  both  the 
fixed  and  movable  keyboards  is  the  same,  four 
octaves  marked  near  the  wrestpins  si-fi  (B-B). 
In  this  clavecin  it  is  the  left  hand  keyboard 
which  is  removable  and  is  tuned  an  octave  higher. 
In  the  Moseum  of  the  Conaervatoife,  BruMeli^ 
there  is  an  oblonff  davecin  1^  Hsns  tbe  elder 
(No.  ^)  wherein  the  octave  spinet  is  alwve  and 
not  by  the  side  of  the  fixed  one— acconling  to  M. 
Victor  Mahillon  a  later  addition,  though  the  work 
of  the  maker  himself.  This  curious  instrument 
formerly  belonged  to  Ft^tis,  and  is  dated  1610. 
While  on  the  subject  of  these  removable  octave 
spinets  we  will  refer  to  one  with  keyboards  side 
by  side  made  hj  Hiami  the  younger  (No.  i.^), 
and  dated  1619,  the  property  of  M.  Iu'<,Mho, 
and  another,  a  long  clavecin,  also  by  Uaus  the 
younger  (No.  26),  not  dated,  belonging  to  M. 
Snoeck  of  Renaix,  that  Ii.t^  the  of-tave  sjiinet  fixed 
in  the  angle  side,  precisely  a£  in  .a  :nore  modem 
one, mftde  hy  Coenen  of  Kurem  n  l ,  wblchinftj  , 
be  Men  in  tbe  Plantfai  mwseiim,  Animtrp, 

H«na  Rttdcen  ti>«  jfonnmir  Imnwn  to  the 
Belgian  nmsicohtgitits  M  JeMIt  because  he  used 
the  initials  J.  R.  in  his  lOis^  iriiHe  the  father,  as 
far  as  we  Imow,  need  H.  B.<— m  we  have 
said,  the  second  son.  M.  JUlfiiO  lUM  lafiplied 
us  with  three  of  his  ruses. 


We  have  given  the  date  of  his  bq;>tisai  in  the 
cathedral  in  1578,  but  bft-vn  ao  miher  deCftlb 
to  xeoovd  begrond  the  fteoertftined  &cto  thftt  he  wfts 

I  W«  hr<ltat^  to  tccept  rr»lor1ii«'  itttcment  ttteralty  SS  tS  HMh 
•pln«u  Miii  tuned  •  flith  u  well  a*  ui  uci&re  hl(lMr.  TMt  Store 
like);  orlcbMUi  tn  th«  (Kt  thU  tb«  F  sml  C  InMrumenU  had  before 
his  tima  b«en  m>d«  U  ooc  and  tb«  nme  pitch,  starlliMr  from  the  lo»«n 
k<7.  although  the  <ll>po«lllon  cif  th«  kf^boartlt  and  narori  of  tho 
Dotai  were  dlllcrent .  »«  Iti  i  r,'»tn  whens  pliM  of  the  tame  nieasurt>- 
■ciit  bad  been  aetuaU;  uard  for  the  Dc  la  P  gr  Um  MfU  0.  SM 
AfiMld  BchUckt '  Splccal  dw  OTselaMdicr.-  UU. 

*  A  woodcM  vt  thi*  ftf*  imuniMBt  k  gtfM  te  PMUbttDa  A. 


mairied  to  Mftiie  Wftelxant,  of  tbe  fiuoil^y  of  tbe 
nraridftn  Hnberl  Waelnn^*  in  thft  cftthednJ. 
Nov.  14,  1604;  thftt  ftither  hft  or  Ui  brothar 


lAMt  Mtmh  ut*  ouinpa>t  of  4  oetavw  O-O.  It  U  Um  i1|fet-lMirf 
kejboard  that  U  tuned  tbe  ocuve  hlfher  and  li  r»iDorabla  lUta  • 
dr*«er.  A  fuU  deacrlpllon  of  tbU  double  Imtruroent  U  reproduced 
In  ICelumann't  work,  eopli^  from  Itte  '  Aiizclt-pi  far  Kuu  Je  dcr  Jeut- 
ichen  Voriplt"  (Nurrmber^.  1K7»,  No.  9>. 
I  '  Dr.  John  Ball  aucoeeded  liunvold  Waetrent  aa  ortauitt  of  tlia 
,  teMn.aadnuliMdtba  paMOMUIiiidMtktalHS.  Ito 
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Andiic!<  wofl  admitteil  ua  master  in  the  Guild  in 
1611 ;  andtbathewMemploTodtotuiMtheoigan 
of  St.  JseqQM  from  163 1  imttl  1649.  Then  im  also 

evirlence  as  to  his  having  died  in  that  year,  and  not 
the  father,  who  would  aeem  to  have  died  before. 

Mr.  Vander  StnolMl  hai  however  brought  us 
nearer  Hans  the  younger,  by  reference  to  Sains- 
bury*8  collection  of  *  Original  unpublished  papers 
illustrative  uf  the  life  of  Sir  Peter  Paul  Rubens' 
(LottdoB,  i859f  p>  308  etc),  wherein  are  several 
lotion  wMoh  poaod  in  1638  betweon  tho  paintor 
Balthazar  Gerbier,  at  that  time  at  Brussels,  and 
the  private  secretary  of  Charles  I.,  Sir  F.  Winde- 
bank.  They  relate  to  the  purchase  of  a  good 
virginal  from  Antwerp  for  the  King  of  EiurUnd. 
Be  it  remembered  that  up  to  this  time,  and  OTen 
as  latcaa  the  Respiration,  all  cliu  ecius  inEii^'l;ind, 
kog  or  Bouare,  were  called  Virainals.  [See  Viu- 
OlVAXbl  OeiUorMW  ono  that  had  been  made  by 
Hans  Kuckera  the  younger  ('Jokinnes  Rickarts'), 
for  the  Infanta.  He  describes  it  aa  having  a 
double  keyboard  placed  »t  one  end,  and  four  8U)p8 ; 
ozaotly  what  wo  dMmldnow  oaXL  a  doaUo harnai* 
chord,  lliere  were  two  paintings  hiaide  the 
cover,  the  one  nearest  the  player  by  Rubens  ; 
the  subject  Cupid  and  Psyche.  The  dealer  asked 
£30  ftr  it,  ioeh  iutrnmoiili  without  pointings 
being  priced  at  ^15.  After  some  correspond- 
ence it  was  bought  and  sent  over.  Arrived  in 
London  it  was  found  to  be  wanting  6  or  7 
Iceyi^  and  to  be  insufficient  £ar  tho  moaio^'  and 
Gerbier  was  requested  to  get  it  oxehaaged  ftr 
one  with  larger  compaas.  Rtfernn^'  to  the  maker, 
Gerbier  was  informed  that  he  had  not  another  on 
■ale  and  tiial  IIm  InatmnMiit  oould  not  be  altered. 
So  after  this  .strai^'htfunvard  but  rather  gruff  an- 
swer Gerbier  was  written  tu  not  to  trouble  himself 
further  about  it.  Mr.  Vander  Straeten  enquires 
wliat  has  become  of  tbisjewelt  Wo^ooo  with  him 
that  the  preservation  of the  plcUtreinas  probably 
long  since  caused  thi-  destruction  of  the  instra* 
meat.  With  such  decoration  it  would  hardly  re- 
mdn  in  •  lomber  room.  Mr.  Vander  Straeten 
himaalf  pOMesscs  a  Jean  Ruckers  single  h:iq)»i- 
chord,  notored  by  M,  Ch.  Mecrens,  of  which  he 
lias  given  a  heliotype  illustration  in  his  work.  It 
is  a  splendid  specimen  of  Hans  the  younger. 

Andries  Ruckers  (the  dder,  to  distingoiih  him 
from  his  son  Andries),  the  third  son  of  Uans,  was, 
as  we  Jaave  aaid,  baptized  in  1579,  and  perhaps 
heosmo  a  maater  ia  i6ti.  It  is  certain  tltat  in 
1619  a  clavecin  was  ordered  f:<>ni  him,  for  the 
reunions  and  dramatic  reprtnciitutiuns  of  the 
guild  and  purchased  by  subscription.  As  a 
member  of  the  confraternity  of  the  Hcdy  Virgin 
In  the  cathedral  he  was  tuning  the  ohapel  organ 
gratuitously  in  1644.  His  work,  hpitc  of  Tiur- 
aefB  impreasion  about  the  relative  excellence 
of  hb  larger  inatnnnonti,  was  held  in  a«  groat 
esteem  as  that  of  his  fiather  and  brother,  as  the 
aboTe>mentioned  commission  shows.  In  1671, 
Jma  Oos,  dioinnaater  of  the  eathedral,  left  by 
will,  as  a  precious  object,  an  Andrtf  Budcers 
clavecin.   Handel,  many  yean  after,  did  tho 


Hame.  Within  the  writer's  recollection  there  have 
been  three  honoazod  witnemea  in  London  to  this 

nakor'k  ftno.  tIs. 

Handel's  (No.  47). 
dated  1651,  given  by 
Messrs.  Broadwood 
to  South  Kensington 
Museum ;  Col.  Hop- 
kinson's  (No.  31) 
datedi6t4;  and  Miss 
Twiaiog^fl,  •  tinffle 
keyboard  one  (No. 
45),  dated  1640,  still 
at  Twickenham  «  A 
traditioD  exists  that 
Handel  had  also 
played  upon  both  the 
last  •named  instru- 
ments. Wo  do  not 
know  when  Andriw 
Ruckers  the  elder 
died.  He  was  ooi> 
tainly  living  in  1651. 
since  that  date  is  on 
his  harpsichord  (Han- 
del's) at  South  Ken- 
rii^^too.  "Bm  roeso 
are  here  pven. 
Of  Andries  Ruckers  the  younger,  the  informa- 
tion ia  moat  meagre.  Bom  in  1 607,  wo  think  he 
beoaroe  a  master  in  1636.  The  christian  name  b 
wanting  to  the  entry  in  the  ledger,  but  as  the 
son  of  a  master,  the  son  of  Andries  the  elder  i;- 
araacontly  indicated.  The  researches  of  M. 
G&aid  have  proved  the  1Mb  of  a  daaghter  to 
Hans  the  younijer,  but  not  that  of  a  son.  It 
might  be  Christopher,  could  we  attribute  to  him 
a  master  fur  a  fiwhar.  Regarding  him,  however, 
as  living  earlier,  we  are  cantent  to  lidieTO  that 
Andries  the  younger  then  becamefree  of  flieOnild; 
but  as  his  known  instruments  are  of  lato  date  it 
is  poiaibLe  tliat  he  worked  much  with  his  father. 
Weknowfiiomabaptism  in  1665  that  tbeyomgar 
Andric-f  had  married  Catherina  de  Vrie>e,  per- 
haps of  the  family  of  Dirck  or  Thicrri  de  Vries.  a 

clavecin-maker  whose 


ia  reoorded  in 
i6a8.    F^t  (Bio- 

graphic  universelie, 
and  edit,  vii.,  3466) 
Mys  he  had  seen  a 
fin<' clavecin  made  by 
Andries  the  younger, 
dated  1667.  M.K^- 
Ibo  poaaeoseo  nn> 
iqMoq  imlramenta 
by  him,  and  h.is  snjv 
plied  acopy  of  his  n^se 

(7)  .  He  haa  done  the  mom  fbr Ohiiitopoer  Ruck»  rs 

(8)  ,ofwhoaemakoheowBB»tp6cimoD.  M. Vander 

>  Thii  liutrument  formerly  belongrJ  to  the  BeT.  Thomw  Twining. 
Rrctor  of  8(.  Uur.  ColchaMer.  who  dMI  In  1801.  A  iMrncU  »chol»r 


001 


I  mi 


elikbl 


biyiii^ed  by  Googl 


Strm«t«n  refen  to  aool 
Munur.  We  c»a- 
not  determine  Chri»> 
topber's  relatioiuhip 
to  the  other  Rucken^ 
but  he  might  have 
been  the  her  Cbria* 
toM  Boekert,  organ- 
ut  and  clockmaker 
of  Termonde,  where 
Mt  up  »  oiirilkni 
in  1549 — po««ihly  • 
prieHt,  at  least  the 


BUCKSR& 

is  <he 


RUCKJSB8. 


in 


at 


dicate  a  [itrson  regarded  with  vennration.  The 
tame  writer,  in  the  5th  vol.  p.  503  of '  La  Mucioae 
aax  Paja-BM,*  eoatinoea,  *wdo  knowa  if  uib 
Cll^^<topher  did  not  own  a  workshop  for  clavecin 
making.  The  prieat  was  everytliing  nt  that 
epoch,  and  a  acholar  an  oi]gan  or  i^inet  bnOte 
aaami  to  na  quite  natanl  and  nonnaL' 

We  trfB  now  give  the  Bit  of  the  oxlatii^  Rnekera 
in>tnim'>nt8,  as  coiiiplfto  aa  we  have  V>erii  able 
to  make  it.  The  kind  and  never  tiring  help  of 
MM.  Mahillon,  Meerena,  and  Vander  Straeten 
of  Bnis-ols.  and  of  MM.  Snoeck  and  Kt'giho  of 
Renaix,  as  well  as  of  other  friends,  in  compiling 
it,  k  gntatelfy  MkwMrtodcad. 


dumtm,  tUU  txUting  (1881).  as  far  at  poaaOb  amtdiag  to 

o/lm^amdwidA. 


dtle,  JSxirtwu 


In  all  the  aoondbonrdi  ara  painted  with  devioea^  genenlly  of  fhdt,  bWa,  and  flowan. 

I.  Hans  Ruckrbs  dk  Oodk  (the  Elder). 
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S  kcyboantt.  do*  orkfUiAl :  bUck  nUunl* ;  ii 

•cMTCaO-BiMrpaMsi.  ■ssans^l. 
tlwrtoMaa.aatw«iMli  MssHiMHiili 

aiiaiidsd  br  BUiMli«t.i  InMribcd  IUnh 
BdckBU  MB  raCfT  AMTYttPUt ;  Bow  N<>  I. 

atMrfeiMia*!  «ssB'«alatw«*CbiM's  6 


mailt  •  fmttt  addition  bf  th« 
H*Ki  ni  cieu  HI  rccrr 
I  keyboard  ;  S^oct  K-(' :  c 
liiKrlbMl  Ju^!(<<E'<  lu-ciaia  m 
FUE.  leili  il.R.  niaa. 
ikrrtMMHi  aio«..B-0:«hll«Mt«Mls. 
S  kcTboaiat:  oM  ortglaAl:  B  ocC.  cU..  F-Ot 
whH*  Mtnrab  :  currad  boRt  ttd*  Uti  KMSlA 
narnnr«n4:  t  »erH»um*r«-«  and  •  M«rihM  «( 
th«  Uul  canianr.  Bote  Su.  1. 
I  Ti'p  r«li»t«d.   (Tha  dale  iDCllnci  u»  iv  iilrlbul*- 
thl<  one  to  ILaof  tha  Touncef )  i  the  nxa  U  Dot 
I  dcMrlbrd. 
t  kajtwATd*  iMa  by  Mm,  Um  MI-tMlld  ooa  n- 
■mUt^  MiW  Hstma  bsnr  aa«  fsiaM  (o  to 
tnnad  an  Pn.  Mihar  titra  tiM  aaad  holnioMM ; 

no  k'>«  I'ft    4  rx-t    n   n.    fU-th  Mi^fti'n  In- 

Kt  IIk  .1   .1 1   *     M      Kl  ■  r,  M  K    r  ri  IT       J   r  ■»»<-» 

Nil.  I.  (Kr-s-Sii  13-)  GiMjd  palntinp.  MaJMl.ao 
arradv  with  6  baliulara. 
T  «   19  a  T  !  2orl(lMlka]rbaMd*;4}oct..O-r(&kayi«<idedn 


CMlactkwofJLatc^bo, 
lotr«,PMla. 


A.  JUflito. 
0. 


.  ClM|>p«U  A  COn 


II.  Hans  IIuckeb.s  DB  Jokoe  (tlie  Younjrer). 

tkajrlKMrdai  wbltanatiMli.  faintUifi  Id  Var- ,  M.  rUrtte,  Bniuab, 


8pir«  lUoiidel.  '!a 
llr.Ui-  llrlui,- 
Dh|ue.'  Oct.  um.i 

T.l 


K.VMtdwatniHw 


A.  J. 


1  orfrlnal  kerbowil  t|  B-Oj 

iitKribtd Jo4inias 

lit>w  No  2. 

SiirLiiial  k>-5l»  arJ«  ■i'l'-  hy  tlir,  i  itopa  to  tlM 
Aied  vna.  th«  ulhrr  tuned  ktc.  btghar :  4t  oct, 
c-V:  nUtaaMnnli.  nt—  B»i4.  iawMsufc) 
I  orijilnal  karboard :  S)  ML.  B-Ot  irtlts  lHt» 

nU.  n4>«a  Xo.  S. 
1  keyboard  :  *\ Oct..  0-r  ;  ittilte  uaiurala.  Id*  i  Victor 
JoMHBs  MousB  rcciT  AimriBnAa  * 


raik. 


llB«|lba. 


>  It  U  ballered  bj  MM.  Snoeck.  Vandrr  Rirc-lni.  lUirllio.  and  V. 
HahllloD.  that  few  of  tba  Boekan  claveclua  ara  of  tha  orlgtiiAl 
•(kaT*-  naMKMBMMi«r«aBpM  IslBkUMMiaalMlii 
•hould  ba  qmlUmt  by  tMi  tnasffc.  Tht  IncraaM  «m. 
b<nnrT«r.  mada  loof  a«o.  and  In  loaM  hulAneaa  po«!blr  br  ll>a 
mailer  htmaait  M.  Vander  flinalaa,  p.  S«8.  bat  a  qti  "I  i  A>>.Trn 
tr»B  Van  Blank— batf;  'TUawM  at  tha  lima  whan  clavadni  had 
~  '   '     '  tmttm  BWiiol  4aj  (ITSin  tt  i*miM  »• 

laaaaTttlaUMi  sB  iha  baftaiis iMirtaf 
~ )     1Mttt««a  10  k««ii|iaal 
miiDMsa 


Wa  ara  of  uplnlun  that  black  natural*  and  iTory  iharpi  wen  occa. 
■tonally  aabultuUd  wb«o  tha  palntlufi  wcra  dou<-.  In  dealint  with 
thaia  quailloai.  howarar.  It  li  beat  to  refrain  from  (anerallaliic  ( 
many  errvn  harlnc  ariaao  from  too  hail;  concludoni. 

)  M  >'%'\tf  Il!iiiid'l  iRltloire  Aoeodothiua  du  I'lano)  mantioni  a 
n»rk-  ^  il.ii'rLi  painted  bj  (irarelot,  aa  flndlnf  a  bujar  at  the 
aale  ol  iJluudel  d'Aiincoart.  H.  da  aommM«nl  la  a  prlvata  lattar 
IkiavaiaaaiPMMi^aHMisBMkMa.  Tbm 

I  to  MMpSSSt  'n^Sv  kL  MM  iT^  ^ 
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BUGKBB& 


Vail  rarm. 


ft.  in.  II.  In. 
6  0   t9  2  H 


IT  \  ObloDS.     I  i«a  I  S  •    br  1  7^ 


i«ao  «  lot  tgr  1 10 


It    ncnt  M*. 

Mb.  I  us» 

I 


Bent  ikb. 
wlibulilMic 
alMMin  M* 


8  1  br  8  s 

<  1  br  2  9i 

s  •  bf  1  7 

7  4J  b7  s  a 


I  k-     T  U    W  *  * 

dated 


I  7  1    bf  3  7 


M  B«it«Ha. 
»  1  BMittMit. 


OMtMC    I  MS 


M 

as 
M 

ST 


Bit  bt  t  7) 
e  0  l«  S  T 


7  •  tv  t  i 

7  4    bf  3  to 


Bmt  iMc.  I6au  S  10  bf  2  8 
Obi«ii«.      I<W    4  1        1  si 


1  orliloal  k'Tbotrd ;  U  oeL,  0— B ;  i«hU>>  nata- 
rmU;!istgpt;  RowNo.4:  iMlatlDi  i<  p, 
drftwE]  la  '  La  Uuitqiu  aux  I'*; i-Bw.'  !wiu«  S. 
loicrlbed  m  No.  15.  and  McsK/k  DOKCM  Dll. 

1  kajboud;  44  Oct..  O— P.  without  loii«itC$i 
appoan  to  have  b«ea  eitendrd  bj  the  maker 
from  Sjort..  E— C.  A  •ourtlina  'k  c«nuuni^-' 

9  karboanU;  4}  oct..  U-E  .  titaek  oaturali: 
paiiuinc  IniiJa  top  utld  to  >m)  I<)  taiicnt.  lo- 
icrlbed Jo\mnea  Brckr.a-  iic  rt  crT  .\HTrei- 
PUK.  Caac  aitd  i<  i>  htivrli:  umi  unld  laci|iir>r. 
Ohlo««e.  Drawn  In  -  L  lllusttsUon '  13  March. 
is^  and  a«  (roatiiptm  lo  «k«*41iv  d»  Bv- 
bura*i  pamphlet. 

t  kfl;boardi  i  B  oct.  and  I  note,  T—n ;  wblt« 
uatoraU ;  4  itop<  '  k  gvuouMin.'  Ru.c  No.  :t. 

1  kcTbvard;  4i  Oct..  A— F  ;  w)ilt«MitinU>.  1:>- 
•erlbed  u  No.  1«.  with  data. 

lk«yU»nli  4u«:.,  etc,  O—Di  whll«  Datnral*. 
iMiirihkll  iftXebU.  wtUbMcand 
Xuwmni  H 
RohVu.S. 

1  keyboard  :  aotaft;  4>tgfas  B0MVk4|  Ul^ 

and  gold  caM. 

Skefboardj:  4j9ct..  B-D;  4  utopi  attli**id«M 

«risfauktlr  pMMd ;  Bale  No.  4 :  palnttao*. 
t  kayboMdai  B  «et.  P-F ;  palntod  oatctdt  by 
Tvulcrt  or  Brouwer.  tiulJn  by  Brtugbri  trnJ 
FaulBrll.  Bow  No.  S.  I 
1  keyboard:  4}oct..C>-D:  black naturali :  Row 
Mo.4 :  btackwuodeiMwIth  Incriutedlvorj;  ac- 
conllof  to  H.  do  Sommarard.  Italian  work. 
3  keyboards ;  each  3  j  oct .  K  — < '  ;  I  il    k  n&turali : 
3Mup»  to  the  bent  ildu  Uulruuieui  uiJ  Rum 
No.  4:  to  ilr   bf<  :fcoo«,B«Mlf«.9{  Mvcrbly 
palniF.J-    Thr  tn.i  UittmMBlI  HfMkW  im 
au  ubiuug  >4u>ir«. 
44ocl..C-E.whit«DaturaU:  (nperb paintings. 
1  original  keyboard.  4}  uct..  C— F  ;  6  kejt  added 
In  treble ;  whUe  natural* :  Sttops ;  Itoie  No.  3 : 
palntlnc  uf  Orpheus  playing  a  b«u  tIoI. 
larltliialfe<Vbo*nl:4jMt..O-rs  «k*i|»aAk4 


X.  l/toa  Joarat.  Bn»- 
•eU. 


IL  Snocck.  BanaU. 

Joh^i  r»1!('r.tt  n..nl..y, 
Kvj    }t  A..  I.unU.U. 

M.  bnoeck.  Itcuais. 


8<.>tit!i  Ki-niliifft.'n  Mu- 
mum  4gl(t  ai  tUmtt. 
Klrkmani. 

¥.  R.  Leylaad.  Kiq.. 
London. 

Uxuiit   du  Coiuerta- 

liu«««  d«  rUotel  de 
OIUDj.  I^bHi.  Cat. 


M.  B4gUK>,  KenaU- 


I«I4 


Oblong. 


5  7}  by  1  7J 


BwiiiUa.    im  1  7  •   bf  «  1 


l«M 


8  0   bf  SIO 

4  0     s  li 

US    by  1  7^ 


L'mIuIi«I  tlopklUMlU, 

LoodoD. 


mi  z  14  kr  1  « 


ASBfttM  BUOKKBB  DB  OddI  (t3»*  Etdtf). 

Ikattoaidi  4  oet.,  O-Ot  whit*  nktuMbi  lit-    Viioit  4«  Oomcrva- 
Mftbad  ARiHiiAa  Bvocn*     rkoiT  Atrmo- 

ru*.  IflU.   Relon«ed  to  tha  •teVWtBM  «l4 

MlUlanFur.  Matthiat  Vandea  Ohafil.  who  fpM 

hit  mark  upon  It  In  1740 
8  keyboard*,  not  original  ;  «^  ort..  .\—E  ;  »h!t* 

naturalii  buff  leather,  lute  aiKl  oct«v«  Wop«; 

pedal.  Hoi  «l<giml  i  caae*«nMr«d  laxi  century. 

lnaertbadaiXo.aO.  BomNo.*.  r«lntlu«  Insid* 

lopaWribwfdtoTaadt  lUaiep. 
I— f^i^rf  Oomokitu  m .  rakTAi .  oukdnt  . 

Dl^OBDU  .  MAXIIlJkll .  ri|1.Alir!(TVa  ;  wai  In  til? 

Collef1atO*^l'-"r(:ll  uf  ."^t.  JllC'|U5«.  .\tilKrrp. 

Oct..  C-  f;  white  natural*,   luscdhed  buu 

DCi)  lit.'  UIA. 

3  keylMiacdi ;  i  oct..  C— C  ;  the  loweat  not*  8va. 

Mow  cello  O  :  belly  gilt  and  diapered  Id  Moor- 

Ul  style;  painting  of  Orpheui  ouulde.  In- 

HTibnl     No.  aa  with  date.   Rom  No. 
4 1  rir  I  ,  I  - 1'' ;  wlilt*  natural!  ;  4  Mopi. 
1  keytward  :  3^  uct..  £-C i  wblta uatoraU.  la- 

Kribed  as  No.  30.  U 

arrtiLotia  Mckdi. 
1  keyboard :  4  oct..  C— C  :  whit*  natarali.  In- 

•crlbed  ai  No.  30.  with  dale. 
3  kayboard^    T.  oct..  F-P;  whita  DMomki  S 

(top*,  f  i  ll  i.o!  original;  fOM 

eintury.  Ko«e  No.  6. 
5  ofk,  V— f }  $  ttagm.  lutrtbad 

mUB  OOVIB.  HIOMWA  DoMiini. 
1  kryboard  :  3)  oct.  and  3  nutci :  at  leant  an  We. 

added  In  the  la«t  century.  InKrIlwd  as  No.  30i 

and  In  tide  top  u  No.  38.  The  ataQd  a  row  of 

flre  baluxtara. 
1  original  keyboard  to  risbt  hand  of  (runt :  4i 

Ml..  O-P  i  wh.lle  nalutlt.  IwoilM  IimM* 

top  MOMC\ .  MAOHoaim .  SobaiitK  .  Ooim  . 

L«»OB(7M.    Ri>«t?  Sn  8. 

]  origin*!  k-;b'  j:J  lo  :  rift  hand  of  fnmt  .  irt.. 
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BITDERSDORFF.  Hbsuini,  bora  Deo.  la, 
l8i3,  at  Ivanowsky  in  the  Ukraine,  where  her 
ftther,  Joaeph  Budendorff,  a  dJatiogaiahed 
violiiiiBt  (sfkerwarda  of  Hamburg),  wm  tikan 

enj^nqt'd.  She  Itannil  siii^aiig  at  Paris  from 
Bordogni,  and  at  Miiau  iruiu  de  Micheruut,  also 
master  of  Clara  Novello.  Catherine  Hayea,  eto. 
She  first  appeared  in  Germany  in  oonoart%  Mid 
aang  the  priucipal  Boprano  muuic,  on  prodDotioB 
of  Mendeksohd'ii  '  L. >bge8.'ing  *  Li  i|.zig,  June 
5,  1840.  The  next  year  aho  appeared  on  the 
•laga  at  CSariaraha  wnh  great  aneceaa,  and  then 
•t  Fntnkfort — where  in  1844  §ho  married  Dr. 
Ktichenmeister,  a  prufea^ur  uf  mathematica, — and 
at  Brealau.  Her  parts  consisted  of  Agatha, 
BditthValeDtine,  Isabella,  Elvira  (PoritMli), 
ete.  nan  185  z  to  54  she  Manj,'  at  the  Madiielk* 
WilhcImstadtThcatro,  Berlin,  wilh  great MOOaaa. 
in  light  I'renoh  operas  of  Adam,  Auber,  Boiel- 
dlMi,  H^nld,  and  Thoina*,  aa  Jnliet  (Bellini),  and 
ia  new  Gemiaii  nm-ras,  such  as  Bertalda  in 
Lortzing's  '  Undine,  etc.,  besides  pl.iying  at  Aix- 
la-Chap«Ue,  Cologne  and  Dantzic.  On  May  33, 
54.  aha  firat  aoipaared  in  England  in  German 
opara  at  DniryXana,  aa  Donna  Anna,  and  was 
fairly  well  receiveil  in  that  and  her  sul  si  .iut'nt 
parta  of  Conatanoe  in  Mosart'a  '  £ntfuhrujig,' 


Agatha,  Fidelio,  and  Margaret  of  Valols,  and  in 
Engliali  as  Elvira  in '  Masaniello.*  She  took  up  her 
reaidence  in  England  foraeveral  years,  onlv  occa< 
donally  visiting  Oamumy  for  oonoerta  and  fhati* 
v;ils.  S];e  Ran^  at  the  Royal  Italian  Op.  r.i  in 
1855,  alHo  from  1S61  to  65,  as  Donnas  Anna  and 
Elvira,  Jemmy,  Bertha,  Natalia  (L'£toile  du 
Nord),  ato.;  and  in  English  at  St.  James's 
Thestra  fbr  a  ftw  nights  in  Loder's  opera, 
'  ILiymond  and  Agiai*.'  But  it  was  as  a  concert 
singer  that  she  waa  best  appreciated,  her  very 
powerful  Toioe  (not  alwaya  pleaaing),  oombinad 
witli  mlmirable  i)owcrs  of  declamation  ami  cer- 
tainty of  execution,  and  thorough  musicianshijt 
having  enabled  bar  to  take  high  ntak  as  a  singer 
of  watono.  Conspicuous  may  be  mentioned,  her 
rendering  of  tiie  opening  soprano  lecitatfvea  fn 
the  '  Mis.-iah  '  and  of  ihe  air  fullowin^',  '  Ilrjoico 
greatly,'  and  of  the  final  air  and  chorus  in  the 

*  laraei,*  especially  at  the  Handel  Festivals,  when 
hi  T  vdicc  would  til!  out  with  wonrlorful  effect 
against  the  powerful  baud  and  choir.  In  concerts, 
whatever  she  undertook  she  always  sbowt-  i  boraelf 
a  thoroiigh  artiat,  being  devoted  to  her  art,  in 
which  aha  worked  with  untiring  indtiatry.  Thia 
slie  pnni  il  liyhi  r  r.  vival  .if  Mozart's  fiiio  hCuiias 

•  Ahi  lo  previdi '  and  *  Misera  dove  son,'  and  of 
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"BmoMPu  «lr  from  'Semd^*  '0  Sleep,*  or  I7  the 

introtluctii  ti  in  tlitir  own  tongue  of  Danish 
m@lodieii  asd  the  b>pankh  Kuugs  of  Yndier. 
She  WM  engaged  at  the  Boston  festiTale  of 
187 1  &n(l  73,  and  after  the  latter  took  ap  her 
penn:\nent  abode  in  the  States,  where  she  now 
resides.  At  the  Birmius^hatii  Festival  of  73  she 
wrote  the  libretto  of  Signor  BandMger's  cantata 
*  FridoliD,'  fomded  on  Boliiner''a  *  (Mng  nach  dem 
Eisenhammer.'  She  had  previously  intnMlncod, 
in  1869,  at  the  GewaDdhaiuconcerta.  Leiprig.  ihe 
•ame  composer's  seen*  'Medea,*  wbSob  ahe  sang 
also  at  the  Crystal  Palace  and  in  72  at  Boston. 
She  has  now  retired  from  public  life,  and  devotes 
hcTiMjlf  to  teaching  sin^atig.  Among  her  pupils 
•re  Meadamea  Anna  Dcaidil,  Emma  Thursby, 
and  Inliel  FuMtL  [A.G.I 

RUDHALL.  A  family  of  btll  fouii  1-  i,f 
this  luune  carried  on  busineea  in  fiell  Lane, 
Glowweter,  from  1648  mrtll  late  in  the  18th  cen- 
tury. Its  successive  members  were  Abraham, 
sen.,  Abraham,  Jan.,  Abel,  Thomas,  and  John. 
From  catalogues  published  by  them  it  appears 
that  from  1648  to  Ladj  day,  17$!,  tbey  had 
east  3973  beUs  'for  rizteen  dtiei*  mid  ofher 
places  '  in  forty-four  several  counticB,'  and  at 
Lady  day  1774  the  number  had  increased  to 
3594.  The  pnnoipal  metropolitan  penb  cait  by 
them  -verc  thn^^  of  St.  Bridf,  St,  Dunstan  in  the 
East,  and  tit,  Maa-tm  in  the  Fields.  The  moet 
eminent  member  of  the  family  was  Abraham 
jonior,  who  brou^t  the  art  of  bell  caatin«  to  great 
perfection.  He  was  bOTn  1657,  and  died  Jan.  35, 
1736,  'famed  for  liis  j,'reat  skill,  beloved  and 
esteemed  for  his  singulkr  ^ood  nature  and  in- 
tegrity,' and  was  buried  in  Gloucester  Cathedral. 
His  (l,ii;::Iirrr  Alicia,  married  William  Hine,  the 
catliudral  urgaimt.  [^See  HiNK,  VViLUAM.]  The 
bells  of  the  Httdballt  werediitinguiahed  fur  their 
musical  tone.  [W.H.H.l 

RUDOLi^H  JOHANN  JOSEPH  RAINEK, 
AUCOUUKB  of  Austria,  bom  at  Florence,  Jan.  8, 
J  788*  died  suddenly  at  Baden,  Vienna,  July  24, 
1831,  was  the  ymmgeet  ohild  of  Leopold  of 
Tuscany  and  Maria  Iyoui^:i  if  Spain,  On  the 
death  of  the  Emperor  .loaeph  11.,  Feb.  30.  1 790, 
Leopold  succeeded  his  brother  as  Emperor  Leopold 
II.,  and  tluiB  Rudolph  received  an  exclusively 
German  education.  Music  was  hereditary  in 
his  family.  His  great-grandfather,  Carl  VI., 
so  aoeompanied  an  opera  bj  fux,  that  the  com- 
poser exdaimed:  'Bmto!  your  Majesty  might 
serve  anywhere  as  chief  Kapellmeister!'  'Not 
so  fast,  my  dear  chief  KapelbneiBter,'  replied 
the  Emperor;  'we  are  bettt  i  ft  as  wa  MOl' 
His  grandmother,  the  great  Maria  Theresa,  was 
a  well-educated  dildtunte,  and  a  fine  singer; 
her  children,  from  very  early  age,  iiaug  and 
performed  cantatas  and  little  dramas,  to  words 
by  Metastaalo,  en  WrthdMs  and  men,  His 
ur  Ir,  ^f.iY  Franz,  was  Elector  of  Cologne, 
viola-player,  and  organiser  of  that  wplendid  or- 
ohestra  at  I'unn,  to  which  the  Uumbergs,  Rieses, 
Reichas  and  Beethovens  belonged.  It  was  his 
father,  Leopold,  who,  after  the  tint  performance 
of  CSoMioin  ■ '  Mnlrinoiib  Mgnfeo^*  gnvo  all  tiiaos 


who  toelc  paart  in  the  pradnetion  n  topper,  and 

then  orJtTod  the  performance  to  be  repeated ; 
and  it  was  his  aunt,  Marie  Antoinette,  who 
supported  Gluck  asainst  Piocinni  at  Paris. 

Like  the  other  tmildren  of  the  Imperial  fiunily, 
Rudolph  was  injrtructed  in  mnsic  by  Anton 
Teyber,  and  tradition  says  that,  as  early  a« 
twelve  or  fourteen  he  plaved  in  the  «aioju  of 
his  friends  with  crciUt  to  MsMlf.  In  hUw  yean 
he  gave  ample  proof  of  more  than  ordinary  musical 
talent  and  tasto ;  but  none  greater  than  this — 
that  as  soon  as  he  had  liberty  of  choice  he  ex- 
changed Teyber  for  Beethoven.  The  precise  date 
and  circtmistanoes  attending  this  change  have 
eluded  investigation;  but  in  his  17th  year  he 
received  a  separate  establishment  from  lus  elder 
brother,  then  Emperor  Itrsneis  I.  of  Avstrin 
(succeeded  ?if  arch  i,  1793),  aa  'Coadjutor'  of  tho 
Prince  Archbishop  CoUorwdo  of  Oliniitz.  From 
the  notices  of  Ries  and  other  sources,  it  seems 
probable  that  the  oonnection  between  Boddph, 
a  youth  of  sixteen,  and  Beethoven,  a  man  of 
thirty-four,  began  in  the  winter  of  1803-4. 

Bies  relates  that  Beethoven's  breaches  of  court 
etiquette  wnre  a  constant  souee  of  tronUe  to 
his  pupil's  chamberlains,  who  strove  in  vain  to 
enforce  its  rules  on  him.  Ue  at  iaei  lust  all 
patience,  pttdiod  Ua  waj  into  the  young  Arch- 
duke's laoienco,  and,  sMsmiyely  Mi|gi7»  a«itad 
him  that  he  had  all  doe  respeet  Ibr  Us  penon, 
but  that  tho  punctilious  observance  of  all  tho 
rules  in  which  he  was  daily  tutored,  was  not  his 
business.    Rudolph  laughed  good  -  humouredly 

an.'!  ;-'i.v.-  ,  .n!.  r?  •d-i'.  f<-ir  the  futOlO  ho ehould  bO 
ailowcil  U)  go  Ina  own  way. 

Beethoven  in  181 7  told  Friiulein  Giannatasio, 
that  he  had  atruek  his  pupil's  hngen,  and,  npon 
Rudolph's  resenting  tlie  affirmt,  had  dofenoad 
himsnlf  hy  pointing  to  a  pa.ssago  in  ooO  of  tho 
poets  ((joethe?)  which  sustained  him. 

Beetlioven's  triple  concerto,  op.  56  (l804)i 
though  dedicated  to  Prince  Lobkowitz,  was 
written,  says  Schindler,  for  the  Andiduke,  Seidler, 
and  Kraft.  Tlie  work  due-i  not  require  great 
execution  in  the  piano  ^lart,  but  a  youth  of  six- 
teen aiUe  to  play  it  must  be  »  Tery  respeotaUo 
performer. 

The  weakness  of  the  Archduke's  constitution 
i^  said  to  liave  been  the  cause  of  his  entering 
the  Church.  Tho  coadjutorship  of  Olmtttz  se- 
cured to  him  tho  succession ;  and  the  income 
of  tho  position  waa  probably  not  a  bad  oue ; 
for,  though  his  allowance  as  Axohduke  in  n 
family  so  very  numerona  was  of  neoeaitty  eom> 
paratively  small,  yet,  in  the  spring  of  1809, 
just  afler  completing  his  3ie>t  year,  he  sub- 
scribed 1500  florins  to  Beethoven's  annuity. 
[See  vol.  ii.  p.  59.]  In  1818  Beethoven  deter- 
mined to  compose  a  solemn  Mass  for  the  in- 
stallation service  of  his  pupil,  a  year  or  two  later. 
On  Sept.  28, 1819,  tho  Cardinal's  insignia  arrived 
from  thoPi(^,and  tho  instalhktion  waa  A  length 
fixed  for  March  9,'  1S20.  But  tho  Mass  had  as- 
sumed suchgigautic  proportions  thntthe  ceremotiy 

^J^TMs^OiU  aj>w     wiwrt    Mw  swot  In  Uw '  Wmut  — sl«il' 
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had  pMied  nttflv  two  yean  before  it  wai  oom- 
pl«tod.*  [Sm  Sounmu.^  Tnit««d  of  It,  the 

music  perninned  waa  ft  Mass  in  Bt>.  hy  Hummel  ; 
a  *  Te  Deum'  in  C.  by  Preindl  ;  '  Ecce  Sacerdoe 
nugniis,'  by  »  'Ileir  P.  v.  R.';  and  Haydn's 
Otfertorinm  in  D  minor.  The  orchestra  wa« 
)ncrP4ued  for  the  occasion  to  84  players.  What 
an  opportunity  waa  here  lost  by  Beethoven  ! 

BesidcM  the  annuitVj  Rudolph's  purse  was 
probably  often  openect  fo  his  nuwter;  Imi  the 
stroiij^efst  proofs  of  his  rt  Hpect  and  affection  are 
to  be  found  in  his  careful  ]>res'  rvation  of  Bee- 
t^ioven's  most  insi^ificant  letters ;  in  the  Mel 
with  which  he  collected  for  his  library  every* 
thing  published  by  him;  in  hia  purchase  of 
the  calligraphic  copy  of  his  works'  made  by 
Hsalinger ;  and  in  his  patieooe  with  him«  under 
circmnrtanoee  that  most  often  have  sadly  tried 
his  f  rbearanc-.  For  Beethoven*  notwithstand- 
ing all  bis  obligations  to  his  patron,  chafed  under 
the  interference  with  his  perfect  liberty,  which 
duty  to  the  Archduke-Cardinal  occo-sionally  im- 
posed. There  are  passages  in  his  letters  to  Ries 
and  others  (suppressed  in  publication),  aa  well 
as  in  the  oonversation-bouks,  which  show  how 
galling  even  this  light  yoke  waa  to  Beafehoven ; 
and  one  feel^  in  j  erusing  those  addres.'^ed  to  the 
Archduke  huw  ixivulous  are  some  of  the  excuses 
for  not  aitendbc  him  at  die  proper  hour,  and 
how  hollow  ana  insincere  are  the  occasional 
compliments,  as  Rudolph  must  have  felt.  That 
Beethoven  was  pleased  to  find  the  Forty  Varia- 
tiong  dedicated  to  him  by  '  his  pupil,  R.  £.  H.' 
(Rudo!|>h  En-Henog'),  waa  jpmwulj  the  Ihet ; 
but  it  IS  doubtful  whether  bis  satisuction  war- 
ranted the  superlatives  in  which  his  letter  of 
thanks  is  couched.  Other  letters  again  breathe 
tliroughout  nothing  but  a  true  and  warm  affection 
for  his  pupil.  Kochel  sensibly  remarks  that  the 
trouble  lay  in  Beethoven's  'aversion  to  the  en- 
forced performance  of  reigular  duties,  especially 
to  giving  lasBOM,  end  tsachii^  the  thsory  of 
music,  in  which  it  is  well  known  his  strength  did 
not  lie,  and  for  which  he  had  to  prupara  himself.* 
When  the  untamed  nature  of  Beethoven,  and 
his  deafness,  are  considered,  together  with  his 
lack  of  worldly  wisdom  and  his  absolute  need 
of  a  MiL'ceiKi.H  ii.o  feels  deeply  how  fortunate 
he  was  to  have  attracted  and  retained  the  tym' 
pathy  and  alRntlon  of  •  omhi  of  radh  sweet  and 
tend,  r  q  i:ilitie<j  as  Archduke  Rudolph. 

Vie  c&n  hardly  expect  an  Archduke-Cardinal 
to  be  a  voluminous  composer,  but  the  Forty 
Variations  already  mentioned,  and  a  sonata  for 
I'F.  and  clarinet,  composed  for  Count  Ferdinanil 
Troycr,  both  published  by  Ha-lin.;er,  are  j,'ood 
specimens  of  bis  musical  talents  and  acquirements. 
He  waa  fbr  many  years  the  *  proteeior*  of  the 
grrnt  *  Society  of  the  Friends  of  Music' at  Vienna, 
and  bequeathed  to  it  his  very  valuable  musical 
library.  He  me  alee  extremely  fund  of  eognvring. 
and  several  OOfiper  plates  designed  and  engraved 
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by  him  have  been  ptesMssd  to  testify  to  very 
ceuddetafale  taste  and  akQl  in  llial  art. 

A  son  of  his,  for  thirty  years  past  a  well- 
known  contributor  to  the  German  musical  pe- 
riodical press,  still  living  (1S81),  poassasse  an 
oil  portrait  of  his  father.  It  shows  a  rather 
intoUectual  face,  of  the  Hapsburg  tyjie.  but  its 
]>ecnliariticfl  so  softened  as  to  be  more  thOB  IK* 
dinarily  pleasing,  and  even  handsome.* 

The  AidtdnksTii  pnUidied  works  an  the  two 
alluded  to  above :— Theme  by  L.  van  Beetiioreilf 
with  40  variatiooa— for  PF.  solo  (HadIfUMr)j 
Sonata  fbr  PF.  and  ebilnet^  op.  a»  hi  A  (Him* 
limber). 

Those  dedicated  to  him  by  Beethoven  are  as 
foOowa^ft  noUe  1 

Ooo carte  for  PF.  and  Orehaitn, 
K0.I  In  a  (op.  r*  <. 

Do.,  do..  No.  ft,  In  Kb  (op.73). 

Sonata  for  P¥.  aolo. '  loa  Adleux. 
L'AbMoea,  at  la  JUtow.'  la  Sb 
(op-nah 

PP.  aiisi^nal  si  fti<W»  (■» 
71  ft). 

twiiiu  (or  n.  ss*  Odlik  Is  O 

{op.  fKi).  Boot.  '  Cofenke  okIu.' 

[A.W.T] 

RUDORFF.  Ebsst,  was  bom  in  Berlin  Jan. 
18,  1840  i  his  fAinily  was  of  Ilaaoverian  ex- 
traction. At  the  age  of  five  he  received  his  first 
modoal  inatruotkn  from  the  daughter  of  Fro> 
feasor  LioMeDstdn  and  god>dai^ter  of  C.  M.  von 
Weber,  an  excellent  pianist  and  of  a  thoroughly 
poetical  nature.  From  his  twelfth  to  his  seven- 
teenth year  he  was  a  pupil  of  Bargiel  in  PF. 
playing  and  comp<:isition.  A  song  and  a  PF. 
piece  composed  at  this  period  he  aflerwards 
thought  worthy  of  publication  (Op.  2,  No.  i; 
Op.  10,  No.  4).  For  a  short  time  in  i8a8  he 
had  the  adTaatage  of  PF.  leesona  from  Mne. 
Schumann.  an<l  from  Us twelfth  to  his  fntirCcenth 
year  learned  the  violin  under  Louis  Ries.  At 
fiaster,  1857,  he  ratwed  the  first  class  of  the 
Friedrichs  (Jymnasiuni,  whence  at  Easter,  1859, 
he  passed  to  the  Berlin  university.  During  the 
whole  of  this  time  his  thonght.4  were  bent  on 
the  mosioal  profession.  When  Joachim  visited 
Berlin  in  1S52  Rndorff  had  playsd  beibre  him, 
and  had  made  such  a  favnnr  iVi'e  iinpr-  -r-inn  that 
Joachim  advised  his  being  allowed  to  ioliow  tiie 
musical  [irofes^ion.  His  fiither  was  at  first  op- 
posed to  tliis,  but  at  length  consent' d  that  lie 
should  go  at  Michaelmas,  1 859,  and  attend  the 
Conservatorium  and  the  University  at  Leii</ig. 
After  two  terms  of  theology  and  history  he 
derotad  hfansdf  exeltu^vdy  to  mnrie,  and  oa 
leaving  the  Conserv-it' rium  at  Faster,  l86lt 
continued  his  musical  studies  lor  a  year  under 
Hauptmann  and  Reineoke.  The  sommer  of 
1862  he  passoil  at  Boim,  and  returned  to  Berlin 
witboul  any  fixed  employment  beyond  that  of 
cultivating  his  musical  ability.  Stockhausen  was 
then  oondoctor  of  a  choral  societv  at  Uambuxg. 
Budorff  went  to  him  mAj  in  1864,  oendoetM 
thoic  of  the  Sticiety's  conccrt.H  in  which  Stock- 
hausen himseit  sang,  and  finally  made  concert 
toozB  with  him.  In  i865hebeoHiie(eof««arat 
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tlid  CcdiOgna  Connrrmtorium,  and  there  in  1867 
he  founded  the  Baoh  Society,  whose  perfoniumoe 

at  their  firNt  concert  in  1869  caused  a  great 
■MuatioD,  and  gave  such  satisfaction  to  Ru- 
dorflT  hkoMlf  tlwt  he  at  fint  refused  an  ao- 
pointment  as  professor  in  the  new  Hoch  Schule 
at  Ikirlin  under  Joachim's  direction.  He  after- 
wards chanjjed  his  mind,  and  since  Oct.  1869  has 
been  fint  prafiBBor  <d  PF^pbjiiiff  and  dizvetor 
«f  the  pfano  daws  in  that  fiMtuutfon,  bemd«« 
oonduciii)^  part  of  the  orchestral  practices,  and 
in  Joachim's  abaenoa  directing  the  public  pei  form- 
•aeoM.  In  the  anmnMr  cf  1880,  on  Ifax  Bmch's 
appointment  as  director  of  the  Liverpool  Philhar- 
monic Society,  Rudorff  succeeded  him  as  conduc- 
tor of  the  Stem  Singtng-Society  in  Berlin,  but 
uriduMit  xMigning  hi*  poet  at  the  Huph  School. 

The  mmon^igt  ttmoag  which  RndurtT  grew 
up  were  id  many  respects  most  favoiinble.  ilia 
father,  a  pupil  of  Savigny  and  a  distinguisbod 
professor  at  the  Berlin  University,  was  not  only 
deep';.-  1  irnr  ?  1 -if  was  endowed  with  a  poetical 
miud  and  naturai  gift  for  music.  Uia  mother,  a 
granddaughter  of  J.  F.  Beicbardt,  and  a  Mend  of 
the  Mendelaiohniywaa  devoted  to  muk;.  Among 
the  tdntiont  of  the  fhndly  wen  Tfeck,  H.  Steffens, 
and  K.  von  Raumer ;  while  Achira  von  Arniin. 
Schleiermacher  and  the  brothers  Grimm  were 
intimate  firiends  of  his  father's  and  constantly  in 
the  house.  The  influenco  of  Kuch  characters  as 
these  on  a  boy  of  intellect  and  ausccptibility  is 
obvious,  and  they  may  be  said  to  h.-ivc  formed 
himbotJimaiaUjrnndinteUeotaallT.  HehimMlfi 
hu  nnde  Mune  not  nnraooeeifal  nttenqiita  at 
literature,  of  which  hiB  essay  'On  the  Relation 
of  Modem  Life  to  Nature'  (Freuiu.  JahrbUdier, 
188O1  p.  fl6i)  is  a  good  example. 

As  ft  musician  he  certainly  rnr.'-cs  among 
the  most  didtinguiiihed  of  living  (<eruuuiH. 
He  baa  much  talent  for  PF.-playing,  though  an 
unfortunate  nervouHMM  nnvente  him  frou  ex- 
erciidng  it  nraeh  in  puhfie.  Hie  tone  ia  bean- 

tiful,  and  liis  concejition  puetical,  and  he  j)o9- 
sesses  considerable  power  of  uxecution,  never 
degenoMting  into  display.  He  is  a  vary  good 
teacher,  and  n'linhcrs  Miss  J m  tha  among 
Liii  pupilrt.  But  hie  greatest  giitn  are  uhown  in 
composition.  Uis  musical  style  is  founded 
thioitthoat  upm  the  romantio  aobool  of  Chopin, 
If  miMMohn  and  Sdimnaan,  and  eepecially  of 
Wel>er.  There  prevails  to  a  consiaeraLle  ex- 
tent in  Germany  a  foolish  incliuatiun  to  under- 
value that  great  genius  on  account  of  soma  weak 
points  in  his  imieic  ;  indeed,  among  the  younger 
geueration  of  German  compoaers,  lludtjrJf  is  the 
only  one  in  whom  we  can  trace  his  direct  influ- 
eOiOe«  and  we  owe  to  liim  the  first  edition  of  the 
score  of 'Enryanthe*  (Berlin,  Sddesinger,  1S66). 
Ill  .1  li':  n  to  these  the  genius  of  Bach  baa 
indu«uced  him  powerfully.  Rudortf  however  is 
no  antiquated  Romantieiat.  There  is  in  Germany 
at  present  a  widexpread  effort  to  throw  off  the 
romantic  8t}le  which  chiuaeteriftcd  the  firbt  half 
cf  the  century.  The  leader  of  this  movement  is 
Ikahma,  who  haa  latdy  almoat  «^nly  abandoned 
tha  laauHUle  atyle.  Thia  ia  not  the  caae  with 


Kudorff;  hiaawitimeirt  ia  that  of  theBomanticists. 
Bot  he  agreea  with  Brahma  in  endeavouring  to 

oonibinc  the  sentiment  of  the  romantic  school 
with  classical  form.  In  Una  he  has  suooeeded 
better  in  instrumental  tlian  hi  voeal  mudb. 
RudorfTs  sentiment  is  m^-h  ton  rnmpilicated  to 
admit  of  his  producing  any  reaiiy  batisfisctory 
compositions  of  a  kind  for  whlni  he  nami^ 
theleaa  haa  nnredileetion,  via.  nnaoMnipanled 
parMonge.  Hia  part«mg«  inteiest  hy  their 
elegance  and  thoughtfulness,  but  few,  if  any, 
leave  a  plouMint  impreftuon  on  the  "li^fl,  This  is 
true  also  of  his  solo  aongs.  He  lua  an  ahnoat 
feminine  hrjrror  of  anytlung  rough  or  comviion, 
and  often  carries  this  to  such  a  pitch  as  scrioujdy 
to  interfere  with  simplicity  and  naturalness 
He  haa  deep^  imbibed  the  lomantio  ohann  of 
Weber*!  mnsio^  hot  the  bold  eaay  mirfli  whidi 
at  times  does  not  shrink  from  trivialities  is  unfor- 
tunately utterly  strange  to  him.  His  melodies 
are  intricate,  and  so  artifidAlly  treated  aa  to 
avoiil  ijii'nral  dcvrlMpiTient.  Or  they  ^t-^  'o  In- 
geaioualy  liarmouised  aa  tu  givtj  to  what  io  I'jally 
simple  an  appearance  of  singularity;  and  thus, 
owing  to  hiM  vivid  and  paarionate  aentiment^  bia 
oompodtiona  often  seem  overstrained  or  extrava- 
gant. To  this  critic:-  1,  !iowever,  his  earliest 
songs  (op.  a  and  3)  are  not  open.  True,  they 
follow  oloady  in  Schumann's  steps,  but  thcgr 
arc  among  the  most  beantifol  tiuA  have  been 
written  in  his  style. 

But  it  is  through  his  tnstramental  music  that 
Eodorff  will  be  Icngeat  Icnowa.  He  has  produced 
anmnher  of  remaricable  and  diriinguished  works ; 
PF.  pieces,  a  sextet  for  strings,  a  rumance 
for  violoncello,  etc.,  two  overtures,  a  serenade, 
and  variations  on  an  original  theme,  all  for  or* 
chest ra;  a  luvllad  for  orchestra  nrnl  a  piano 
fantasia  con)iM)seil  about  tlic  same  tiiutj  are 
less  happy.  His  first  overture— in  many  re- 
qieota  tJbe  moat  charming  thing  he  haa  written 
— fidia  here  and  there  in  reapeet  to  itrnetore, 
but  in  his  later  orchestral  works  !n  shows  a 
complete  mastery  over  forms,  &ont  the  simplest 
to  the  most  complicated.  That  the  aeoae  of  fimn 
s)>oidd  be  80  strong  in  a  nature  nf  bo  rich 
and  wide  a  subjectivity  is  characteristic  of  thi^ 
composer.  In  ^neral  his  talent  leads  him  to 
create  that  whiu  ia  elei^tt  dreamy  and  tondn, 
rstiler  than  that  which  b  manly,  powerful,  *afl^ 
impetuous.  The  choral  work  with  orchestral  ac- 
coiapauimt^ut,  'Der  Aufzug  der  Komanze,'  fails 
at  the  beginning  and  end  in  those  bnmd  decided 
forms  which  are  necessary  to  the  style  of  the 
composition ;  but  the  middle  pajt,  which  treats 
of  spring  and  love,  is  of  singular  beauty.  Through 
the  *  Goaang  an  die  iiteme '  there  breathea  that 
solemn  devotion  to  nature  wliidi  waa  fint  iUua* 
trated  in  ni  :  ir  !)y  T^ecthovcn. 

Rudorti'  H  works  are  tor  the  most  part  of  great 
technical  dilEenlty.  Tbia  ia  prinoipally  becanaa 
the  composer,  we  will  not  say  over  loads  them 
with  detail,  but  over  elaboratesi  theui.  This  has 
kept  his  works  from  being  as  well  known  as  they 
deeerve.  But  be  is  sure  to  malie  a  name  in  the 
Aatoreiieven though  be  ahouldnsvoroompose again. 
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RudorfT  19  however  in  the  prime  of  life,  and  there 
ia  happily  no  proapeot  of  hu  laying  down  his 
pen*  Xb0  liaaowiag  if  m  liat  of  ham  pnUiilied 
works: — 

Op.  I,  variations  fbr  9  FFs.;  op.  nix  songs ; 
op.  3,  aix  do.  from  Eich  ti  l  iiff;  op.  4,  six  duets 
for  PF.;  op.  $,  sextet  for  strings;  op.  6,  four 
part-wMigi  fat  n!x«d  voIbM;  op.  7.  nmance  for 
cello  anri  orcliCHtra;  op.  8,  overture  to  'Der 
blonde  Ekbert '  for  orchestra;  op.  9,  »ix  part- 
songs  for  female  voiOM;  op.  lo,  «igtit  Fantasie- 
stiicke  for  PF. ;  op.  1 1,  four  ptttHRmgs  for  mixed 
voices;  op.  la,  overture  to  'Otto der  Schiltz'  for 
orchestra;  op.  13,  four  part-songs  for  mixed 
voioesi  c^.  14,  fantasie  for  PF.;  op.  15,  ballade 
tor  tvlH  orebsstra;  op.  16.  foor  songs ;  op.  17, 
four  do.;  op.  iS,  'Der  Aufzug  der  Romanic,' 
from  Tiock.  t'oi:  solos,  chorus  and  orchestra;  op-  30, 
»eienade  for  orchestCfti  op.  99,  six  3-part  too^ 
for  female  v<Hoes;  «Pb  34,  varintionit  on  an 
original  theme  for  orchestra;  op.  25,  four  6-part 
BDiigs;  op.  26,  '  n  -  ui;^  an  die  Sterne,'  by 
Biickert)  for  6-part  uhurus  and  orchestra;  op.  37' 
■iz  4-pert  songs ;  op.  37,  No.  i  ^tude  fer  FF. ; 
No.  3  concert  t'lude  for  do.  He  hn:^  also  arranged 
Sdnubert's  4-band  tautasia  lu  F  minor  (op.  103) 
faronfaMtnt.  IP£.] 

Bt^BEZAHL.  An  opera  in  2  acts ;  words 
by  J.  G.  Rhode,  music  composed  by  0.  M.  von 
Weber,  at  Breslau,  between  October  1804  and 
May  1S06.  Weber's  autograph  list  gliowa  that 
t  he  first  act  contained  15  scenes,  the  t<«coud  li. 
Of  these  pieces  of  music,  however,  only  3  have 
•qyvived  (in  MS.)— »  Chorus  of  Spititai,  n  Bedta- 
ti^e  snd  Arietta,  and  a  Quintet.  Of  the  overtnre 
(in  D  niijior'f  only  the  last  1 1  b;ir8  of  the  first  violin 
part  exist:  it. was  recast  into  the  overture  called 
*The  Buler  of  the  Spirits.*  (See  Jilhiii'i  List,  nos 
44»  45.  46,  132  ;  Arii.ang  2,  no.  27.)  [G.] 

BUFFO,  Vu;c£KZO,  an  Italian  oomposer  of 
the  t6th  century,  induded  by  Bain!  among  the 

'  good  musicians '  of  his  4th  Etwh.  He  is 
siatbd  by  FtStis  to  have  been  bom  at  Verona,  and 
to  have  become  maestro  di  capella,  first  of  the 
cathedral  at  Milan,  and  then  of  that  of  his  native 
place.  Eitner  gives  the  date  of  the  latter  as 
1 554.  Another  notice  makes  him  also  Maestro  di 
Capella  at  Pistoja.  Nine  separate  original  pub- 
lioations  of  hf  s  woirics  are  mentioned  hj  PAis  and 
PoMgin,  t  jiibnucing  a  mass;  2  books  of  motets; 
I  do.  of  Magnificats;  I  do.  of  {tualma;  4  da.  uf 
madrigals;  and  ranging  iu  date  from  1550  to 
1583.  The  Catalogue  ol  the  Futis  Library,  how- 
ever, contains  (No.  3213)  a  book  of  madrigals, 
dated  Venice,  I54,S.  The  psalms  and  the  mass 
are  stated  in  the  prefitoes  (1568,  74)  to  have  been 
written  fot  Us  patron  Cara.  Bonomeo.  in  aooord- 
ance  with  tiio  decrees  of  the  Council  of  Trent 
(1563^,  An  'Adoramus'  has  beua  reprinted 
by  Luck,  and  a  aadrjgal,  '  See  from  bb  ooMin 
1n;d,'  for  4  voices,  Was  edited  by  Oli pliant,  and  is 
k'iven  in  Hullah's  '  Part  Music,  Class  A.'  The 
Library  of  Ch.  Ch.,  Cxford,  luis  a  MS.  motet  U  3 
of  his,  and  the  t^acted  Uarmonio  Society  (No. 
1940)  two  mndi^ali.  L^.] 


RUGGTERT,  the  name  of  .1  celebrated  family 
of  violin- makcrb.  who  flourish  lmI  at  Cremona  and 
Brescia.  Tlie  eldest  was  Fu.xncesoo,  commonly 
known  as  '  Ruggieri  il  Per '  (the  iather).  whoce 
instruments  date  from  1668  to  1 7  20  or  thwe- 
aboLits.  John  Baptist  (i  700-1725)  and  PsTEtt 
(1700-1730),  who  form  the  second  generation  of 
the  family,  were  probably  his  sons;  and  John 
Baptist  (called  *il  huono').  who  was  indisputably 
the  best  maker  in  the  family,  claims  to  havu  been 
a  pupil  of  Nicholas  Amatu  Besides  these,  we 
hear  of  GuiDO  and  Vincsnzo  Boggieri,  both  of 
Cremona,  early  in  the  eighteenth  centnrr.  "Ae 
instnmients  of  the  Ruggieri,  tliough  oifferiiig 
widely  among  themselves,  bear  a  general  resem- 
blance to  Aeee  of  the  Amati  fiumly.  They  nnk 
high  among  the  works  of  the  second-rate  makers, 
and  are  ufum  passed  olf  as  Amatis.  [£J.P.] 

RUINS  OF  ATHENS,  THE.   A  dnunatic 

piece  I  Naeh'piel)  writti-n  by  Kotzchae,  and  com- 
posed by  Boethoven  ^op.  113),  for  the  opening 
of  n  new  theatre  at  Pesth,  Febniary  9,  181 2, 
when  it  was  preceded  in  the  c»emony  by  '  King 
Stephen'  ^op,  117).  It  contains  aji  oveiture  and 
8  numl>eit<,  and  was  probably  composed  late  in 
181 1.  The '  Mama  alia  torca,'  No.  4,  is  founded 
on  the  theme  of  the  Variations  in  D,  op.  76,  which 
was  comjuxsed  two  yeara  earlier.  The  Mauvh 
and  Chorus,  no.  6,  were  used  in  1823,  with 
the  Overture,  op.  134,  for  the  opening  of  the 
Josephstadt  Tlioatre,  Vienna.  The  Overture  to 
'The  lluins  of  AtUuna'  and  the  Turkish  March 
were  puMi.-hed  in  1833,  but  theiest  of  the  muiio 
remained  in  MS.  till  1S46.  [G.] 

RULE.  BiilTANNLVl  The  music  of  this 
noble  'ode  in  honour  of  Great  Britain,'  whidi, 
according  toS  it!i<  y,  'will  be  the  jxjlitical  hymn 
of  this  countrjy  aa  long  ats  she  iiiaiittuinj»  her 
political  power,'  was  composed  by  Ame  for  his 
masque  of  'Alfred'  (the  words  by  Thomson  and 
Mallet),  and  first  perftnmed  at  vfliefiden  Honse. 
Maidenhea<l,  Aug.  1,  i7.}0.  Cliefden  was  then 
the  residence  of  Frtsderiek,  Prince  of  Wales,  and 
theoooasion  was  to  comuiemurate  the  aocession  uf 
George  I,  and  the  birtliday  t»f  Princess  AiigUKta. 
The  ma.sijue  was  repeated  on  tho  following  night, 
and  published  by  Millar,  Aug.  19,  1740. 

Dr.  Ame  afterwards  altered  the  masque  into 
an  opera,  and  it  was  so  performed  at  Dmry  Lane 
Theatre  on  March  20,  1745,  for  tlie  lienefit  of 
Mrs.  Arue.  lu  the  advertiii<;menbi  of  that  per- 
formance, and  of  another  in  April,  Dr.  Arne 
entitled  •Rule,  Tjiitannia !'  'a  celebrated  ode,' 
from  which  it  nxay  be  inferred  that  it  had  been 
especially  successful  at  Cliefden,  and  had  ma<le 
its  wi^,  thoagh  the  masqne  ttMlf  had  not  been 
performed  In  pubUo.  Some  detached  pieoee  had 
been  «ung  in  Dublin,  hut  no  record  of  a  public 
performance  in  Euglaud  has  been  di.^covered. 

The  year  t745>  in  which  thi'  opera  was  pro- 
duced, i»  memorable  for  the  Jacobite  rebellion  in 
the  North,  and  in  1746  Handel  produced  hia 
'Occasional  Oratorio,'  in  which  he  refer*  to  its 
suppression,  '  War  shall  cease,  welcome  Peace/ 
adapting  thoie  wonb  to  thn  opening  InUM  of 
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■  Rule.  EriUnnia       in  ittelf  »£Na»I«00f«f  the 

popularity  of  the  air. 


Vti«D  BrIt4lD  Ant 


UHmVo**  com  •  mttid 


By  ft  nngulAT  anachronism,  Mr.  Bchoelcber,  in 
him  'life  m  Handel*  (p.  399),  accuaea  Ame  of 
copying  these  and  other  bars  in  the  w>ng  from 
HimdeT,  iontcod  of  Haadel's  quoting  them  from 
Anie.  He  aaysalao:  '  Dr,  Arm  h  Alfm],  which 
«M  an  uitcr  fiuloNb  APPMn  to  liav»  bekNupBd 
to  1751.'  ItwMiiot  A«M*»<AlA«(l*ituitlUled 
in  1 751,  but  Mallet's  alteration  of  the  original 
uoem,  which  he  made  shortly  after  the  dei^  of 
Thomson.  ICallet  endeavoured  to  appropmie  tike 
credit  of  the  maaqne.  as  he  had  before  appro- 
priated the  ballad  of'  WiUiaui  and  Margaret,'  and 
thereby  brought  himself  into  notice.'  Mallet's 
venion  «t  'Alfred'  wee  pvodooed  in  1751,  »imI. 
In  spile  of  GMriek*t  netiBg,  failed,  as  It  desemHl 

to  fail.' 

Mr.  Schoelcher'a  priauury  mivtake  led  him  to 
•enrch  further  for  resembUncea  between  the 

music  of  Handed  and  of  Arne.    He  found 


in  Handel,  ami 


J! 


'r:\  Arne.  Xot  knowing  th.it  this  cadence  was  the 
comuiun  prup«rty  of  the  whole  world,  he  imagined 
that  Arne  must  have  eopied  it  from  Ham  Id. 
His  objoction.t  havo  l>een  answered  by  Mr.  Husk, 
Mr.  RoUe,  and  others  in  vol».  iv.  and  v.  of '  Notta 
and  Queries,*  snd  Series,  to  which  the  curious  may 
be  refenred.  Even  tbe  Into  M.  FUm,  who  had 
ABglophoUft  from  hie  yonth,  and  who  repaid  the 
tauntjs  of  Dr.  Bumry  rq  i  n  French  music  with 
uneent  upon  English  <  i  u]  <  sbrs,  admits  that  'Arne 
eut  du  moins  le  m^rite  d'y  meitre  nn  eabbet  par- 
ticulier,  et  de  ne  point  oe  bomer,  commo  tous  les 
cumpositeura  .Vnglaig  de  oette  eiXK^ue,  k  iiuiter 
Furoell  ou  HtendeL'  M.  F^tiss  sneer  at  the 
other  Englifth  oompoaen  of  'cette  ^paqne'  as 
copyists  M  Hendel  ie  quite  without  femidation. 
Handel's  rauaic,  even  with  o*1h  r  won^l«,  wa*  pub- 
lished under  his  name  as  its  reconiinendjitiuu ; 
English  church  musicians  would  have  thought  it 
heresy  to  follow  any  t)ther  models  than  thone  of 
their  own  school,  and  English  melodiita  could  not 
find  what  they  required  in  Handel.  Ballad  ope  ras, 
Arae's  8hake^>eaiiAn  songs,  Vauxhall  songs,  bal- 

*  rot  'Winium  tni  MarrmrK.*  with  and  vrtthoot  Mallet's  ftltpn- 
ttonv  App.'iiilli  lu  TtJ.  ill.  tif  •  tt<.tbur(hc  Ball«di.'  i«|>rtDt«d  lor 
Um  Bkliad  buKMj ;  aim  m  wUck  tu  Xu.  1  ut  Ux  pcriodlakl  wUUtd 
*Thc  Antli|uan.' 

i  8m  Cliaw*U'i '  Poyolar  Haak  of  Um  OUn  TiaM.' 


lads,  and  Ati^do  Scotti>«h  snn^,  were  the  order  of 
the  day  '  h  cttte  tpooue,'  and  II  and  el's  purse  sul- 
ferod  severely  from  tneir  opposition. 

The  sooie  of  •  Rule,  Britannia  r  was  printed  by 
Ame  ftt  the  end  of  'The  Judgment  of  Pnris,* 

which  had  also  T  i  i  n  produec<T  at  Cliefden  in 
1740.  Hie  air  waa  adopt4.«d  by  Jacobites  a« 
well  as  Hanoverians,  but  the  former  parodied  er 
changed,  the  words.  Among  the  Jacobite  paro* 
dies,  Ritson  mentions  one  with  the  chorus — 

SfsSiBritaaoia!  Britumta.  rise  and  llglrtt 

Settora  your  ii^ared  monarcb'*  right. 

A  secMuid  is  inoloded  in  'The  True  Loyalist  or 
Cbevmllet'e  fciranfte,*  eoimtitioasly  printed 
without  a  puhBdMl''s  name.  It  begins  :— 

Britannia,  roiuw  at  HeaVns  command  I 
And  crown  thr  nativ«  IVinc*  aoain ; 
Then  Peace  ahall  blew  thy  happv  land, 

And  plentv  poar  in  from  Ihe  main  ; 
Tb«a  sbsit  tboa  b«— Britannia,  them  (halt  be— 


Anot'u  1  is  included  in  the  s.imc  collection. 

A  doubt  was  raised  as  to  the  authorship  of  the 
words  of  'Rule,  Britannia!*  by  Dr.  Dinsdale, 
editor  of  the  re-edition  of  Mallet's  Poents  in  1 85 1 . 
Dinsdale  claims  for  Mallet  the  ballad  of  '  VVilliaiu 
:ind  Mar<^riret,'  und  '  Rule,  Britannia ! '  As  to  the 
first  claim,  the  most  oonrinsiiig  evidenoe  Sjgninst 
Mallet— unknown  when  DInadale  wrote — is  now 
to  be  found  in  the  Library  ofthe  T>ritiiih  Museum. 
In  1878  I  first  ».aw  a  copy  of  the  original  ballad 
in  an  auction  rotnn,  and.  guided  by  it,  I  traced 
a  second  copy  in  the  British  Museum,  where  it  is 
open  to  all  enquirers.  It  repnxluces  the  tunu, 
which  had  been  utterly  lost  in  England,  as  in 
Scotland,  because  it  was  not  fitted  for  Uandng, 
but  only  for  reeitntfca.  TTntil  D|nadale  pat  In 
a  claim  for  Mallet,  '  Rule,  RriUinnia  .'"  had  beeri 
univcraally  ascribed  toThonnion,  from  the  adver- 
tlM  iaentsof  the  time  down  to  the  Scotch  Songs' 
of  Ritson— n  mort  careful  and  reliable  authority 
for  facts.  Mallet  left  the  question  in  doubt. 
Thom.son  waa  but  recently  dead,  and  consequently 
many  of  his  surviving  friends  knew  tbe  fiuts. 
'Aeoording  to  the  present  amagement  <rf  the 
faWc,'  says  Mallet. '  1  obliged  t.i  reject  agreat 
deal  of  what  I  had  written  in  the  other;  nmther 
could  I  retain  of  my  friend's  pari  mote  than  time 
or  four  single  speeches,  and  a  part  of  one  song.* 
He  does  not  say  that  it  was  the  one  song  of  the 
whole  that  hail  stoytl  out  of  the  piece,  nnd  had 
become  natttralised,  leat  his  '  friend'  should  have 
too  much  endlt.  but  '  Rate.  Britannin  t'  eomee 
under  this  description,  because  he  allowed  Lord 
Bolingbnketu  mutilate  the  poem,  by  substituting 
tlirce  stanzas  of  his  own  for  the  4th,  5th  and  6th 
of  the  original.  Would  Mallet  have  allowed  this 
mutilation  of  the  poem  had  it  been  his  ownt 
Inti  mal  evidence  is  Htron.;!y  in  favour  of  Thom- 
son. See  his  poems  of  *  Britannia,'  and  *  Liber^.' 
As  an  antidote  to  Dinedale's  ehaiaeter  of  Itend 
Jf;»11f  t,  the  rea«ler  (should  compare  that  in  diel- 
ujers  H  '  General  Biogiaj'hical  iiictionary.' 

Beethoven  compoeed  5  Variations  (in  O)  upon 
the  air  of  'Rule,  Britannin  I'  and  manv  minor 
stars  haire  done  the  tike.  [W.C.] 
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BUMM£L.  A  G«nnuimanad  fiunilj.  (i) 
Cmnmir  Fbaws  Lvdwto  FanDitioB  Ava- 

AITDBR  was  born  nt  Bnchsenstadt,  Bavam,  Nov. 
27,  1787.  He  was  educated  at  Mannheim,  and 
aeema  to  have  had  inatruction  from  the  Abb^ 
Voeler.  In  1806  he  took  the  post  of  bandnuwter 
to  uie  and  Naaaau  infantry,  made  the  Peninsular 
Campaign,  married  in  Spain,  was  taken  prisoner, 
raleaied,  and  served  with  his  regiment  at  Water- 
loo. Ho  WM  fhen  eniplojod  07  tlw  Dnko  of 
Naitsaii  to  fonn  and  lead  his  court  orchestra, 
which  he  did  with  great  credit  to  himself  till 
1841,  when  it  was  dissolved.  Christian  Rummel 
died  at  Wiesbaden  Feb.  13,  1849. 
only  an  able  conductor  and  a  oompneer  of  much 
ability  and  industry,  but  a  fine  clarinclist  and  a 
good  piaiioforte-player.  Bis  works  are  numer- 
ooa,  umL  ambmoe  pioan  Ibr  nulitvy  band,  «0B- 
certos,  quintets  and  other  pieces  for  clarinet, 
many  pianoforte  compositions,  especially  a  so- 
nata for  4  hands  (op.  30)  waltses,  variations,  etc. 
and  a  Method  for  the  PF.  (a)  His  daughter 
Josephine  was  bom  at  Manzanares  in  Spain 
during  the  Peninsular  War,  May  12,  181 3.  She 
was  pianist  at  the  Court  at  Wiesbaden,  and  died 
Dee.  19, 1877.  (3)  Hii  son  SoswfRf  bora  Oot.  o, 
1 818,  was  educated  by  his  father  in  music  gene- 
rally, and  in  the  clarinet  and  PF.  in  particular, 
00  both  of  which  he  waa  a  good  player.  He  was 
far  many  years  Kapellmeister  to  tiie  Prince  of 
Oldenburg,  then  raiding  at  Wiesbaden — a  post 
in  whicli  he  \va«  succocdcd  by  Adolphe  Henselt, 
Up  to  1842  he  lived  in  Paris^  and  then  removed 
to  London  for  five  ymn.  a  1847  he  returned 
to  Paris,  and  remained  there  till  Iriv  >n  back  to 
London  by  th@  war  in  1870;  and  in  Ixindon  he 
icridad  till  his  death,  March  35,  1880.  Joaeph 
Rommel  wrote  no  original  music,  but  he  was 
one  of  the  most  prolific  arrangers  of  operas  and 
operatic  Bckctions  for  tlio  PP.  that  ever  existed. 
For  nearly  40  years  he  worked  incessantly  for 
the  bouaes  of  Schott  and  Escndier,  pnbliudng 
about  400  pieces  with  each  house  under  his  own 
name,  besidt^  a  muck  larger  number  under  nomt 
deplume.  His  arrangements  and  transcriptions 
amount  in  all  to  fully  aooo.  He  wrote  also  a 
series  of  exercises  for  Augener  &  Co,  and  for 
Escudier.  (4)  Joseph's  gislt-r  FiiAMZISKA.  born  at 
Wiosbadea,  Feb.  4,  iSai,  was  educated  by  her 
fiitbor  until  sb«  went  to  Phris  to  otody  ringing 
under  Bord'>'_'ni,  nnd  afterward'?  to  Lamperti  at 
Milan.  She  became  principal  singer  at  the 
Court  of  Wiesbaden,  and  at  length  married 
Peter  Schott,  the  well-known  music  publisher 
at  Brussels,  whodiedin  1873.  (5)  Another  son, 
August,  became  a  merchant  in  London,  where 
he  still  lives,  and  where  (6)  his  son  Fbasx  was 
born,  Jsa.  ti,  1853. 

Franz  Kdmmel  at  the  age  of  14  went  to 
Bruii.-ck  to  study  tlie  PF.  under  Bratisin,  first  as  a 
private  pupil  and  afterwards  in  the  Conservatoire. 
He  took  the  first  prize  for  PF.-plajing  there  in 
187a,  and  afterwards  became  one  of  too  itafF of 
teachers.  He  made  his  first  jniblic  appearance  at 
Antwerp  Dec.aa^iSja.inHenselt'sPir.  Coooerto; 
ill  Jaljr  1S73  plajroa  the  Sehnmniia  CSonoerlo  «t 


tbo  Albert  Hall  Gonoerts,  London ;  mad.  t^gun  at 
Bnnsels,  befbtv  the  King  and  Queen  of  the 

gians,  with  great  distinction.  Ho  remained  at 
the  Con-Hcrvatoire  as  professor  tiU  1876,  when  on 
the  advice  of  Rubinstein  he  threw  up  his  poet 
and  began  to  travel,  playing  in  the  Ilhino  Pro- 
vinces, Holland,  and  Franco.  Early  in  1877  he 
came  to  London,  and  played  at  the  Crystal 
Palace  on  April  7.  Next  year  lie  went  to  Ame- 
rica, where  no  met  with  greet  euooees,  thoogh 
interrupted  by  a  serious  accident.  He  returned 
in  iSSi,  and  played  again  at  the  Crystal  Palace 
on  April  30.  His  repertoire  is  large,  embracing 
the  works  of  Tschalkowsky,  Raff,  Rubinstein, 
Liszt,  as  well  as  those  of  the  more  established 
classical  masters.  [G.] 

RUNGENHAGEN,  Oaml  FBinwiaB.  See 

SmOAKADEXIB. 

RUSSELL,  William.  Mus.  Bac.,  son  f  in 
organ  builder  and  organist,  was  bom  in  London 
in  1777.  He  was  sucessively  a  pupil  of  Cope, 
organist  of  St.  Saviours  Southwark,  Shmbsole, 
organist  of  ^a  Fields  Chapel,  and  Groomibiidge^ 
organisk  of  Hading  and  St.  Stephen*^  Oolsaum 
Street.  In  1789  he  was  ap|>ointed  deputy  to  his 
father  as  organist  of  St.  Mary,  Aldermanbury, 
and  continued  SO  until  1 793,  when  ho  obtained 
the  post  of  organist  at  the  chapel  in  Great  Queen 
Street,  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  which  he  held  until 
I79S,  when  the  chapel  w;i«  disposed  of  to  the 

Wesleyan  bod^.  In  1797  he  becaune  a  pupil  of 
Dr.  Aniaild,  with  whom  he  skadied  fwr  nbout 

three  years.  In  1 798  he  was  chosen  organist  of 
St.  Ann's,  Limehouse.  In  1800  he  was  engaged 
as  pianist  and  composer  »(  fiedler's  Wells,  where 
he  continued  about  four  years.  In  1801  he  was  en- 
gaged as  pianist  at  Covent  Garden  and  appointed 
organist  of  the  Foundling  Hospital  Chajiel.  Hh 
took  his  Mus.  Bac  d^^ee  at  Oxford  in  1808. 
He  oompoeed  two  ontorioe.  *The  Bedemption  of 
Israel '  and  '  Job ' ;  an  '  Ode  to  Music,'  an  '  Ode 
to  the  Genius  of  Handel,'  Christopher  Smarts 
'  Ode  on  St.  Cecilia,**  dmj,*  and  aa  'Ode  to  Har- 
mony,' several  glees,  songs,  and  organ  voluntaries, 
and  about  20  dramatic  pieces,  chiefly  spectacles 
and  pantomimes.  Ho  edited  in  1H09  '  P.HJilms, 
Hymns  and  Anthems  for  the  Foundling  ChapeL' 
He  was  mtieh  erteemed  both  as  pianist  and 
organist.    He  died  Nov.  2 1,  1813.      [W.H.H  ] 

BUSLAN  I  LYUDMILA.  A  Russian 
romantic  opera,  in  5  acts,  baaed  on  a  poem  by 
Pushkin,  the  music  by  Glinka.  Protiuced  at 
St.  Petersburg,  Nov.  37,  1842.  The  scene  is 
laid  in  the  Caucasus,  in  fabulf)ii8  times,  and  the 
m<  sic  is  said  to  partake  strongly  of  the  Asiatic, 
oriental,  character.  The  overture  was  played 
at  the  CTyital  F»laoe>  Sydenhan^  Londim,  J  uly 
4.  1874.  LG.J 

KUST.  A  distinguished  German  AOrieal 
family.  Frieduich  Wilhelm  was  bom  at  Wdr- 
lita.  Desaao,  July  6,  1739;  his  father  w.is  a 
perwtt  of  anunenee,  and  no  reoeived  a  first-rate 
education.  Ho  was  taught  music  by  his  elder 
brother,  who,  as  an  amateur,  had  played  tlie 
^oUa  Id  J.  8.  Bad»1s  Ofcheetim  «l  Ldps%;  and 
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at  13  he  played  the  whole  of  the  Well-tempered  I 
clavier  without  book.  OuniHisition,  iT/ati,  and  ' 
oUvier  ha  leuned  firom  Fhedemaan  Aod  Em-  1 
tmnTiel  Badi«  muI  «he  ^rioliii  from  H8eU»  ftod  { 
F.  I'cncla ;  and  in  1 765.  during  a  jonrupy  to 
Italy,  from  •  G.  litnda,  Tartini,  an  1  Pugnani. 
la  1766  be  returned  to  Dewau,  and  became  the 
life  and  soul  uf  the  music  there.  On  Sept.  34, 
177^  a  new  theatre  was  opened  through  his 
exertions,  to  which  he  v,m  s<Kin  after  ajtpoiTitfHi 
mono-director.  He  married  his  pupil.  Henriette 
Nfadfaartt  a  ftw  ainger.  and  theooeforwvd,  with 
a  few  visits  to  Berlin .  T>re«;dcn,  etc  ,  his  life  was 
oonfined  to  Dessau,  where  be  died,  Feb.  a8,  1796. 
Hi*  wmpositions  inolnd*  ft  Psalm  for  solo, 
ohora%  and  orehflstm;  •ev«xal  iMge  Church 
Cantatas:  DaodnnuMandMonoclraaias;  Operas; 
music  to  Plays  ;  Prologues  ami  Occasional  jiiix^t  s, 
etC'i  Otlee  and  Songs  (a  collections)  ^  tSonatas 
and  Vtriftliosw  for  the  FF.  solo— '4  dozen'  of 
the  foniur  and  many  of  the  latt»>r — f'r.n.  "r*f i 
Fugues,  etc.,  «stc. ;  and  three  Sonniaa  fur  ihc 
TioTin  solo,  which  have  been  republished  by  hia 
grandson  ^tiim},  ftod  are  now  the  onljr  music 
by  which  Rnst  fa  ttmnrn ;  that  in  I>  minor  has 
]><'cn  fiftcii  played  at  tlic  '^fonday  Popular  Con- 
certs. His  last  conjjKMjition  wax  a  violin  sonata 
for  the  E  etring.  thus  anticipating  Pa^nini. 
A  list  of  his  works,  with  evr  ry  detail  of  his  life, 
extending  to  (>\  large  pajjca,  ii  given  in  Mendel. 
His  eldest  son  was  drowned:  the  youngest, 
WiLUKLM  Kabi*,  bom  at  Dessau,  April  »g, 
1787,  began  mmto  Tory  early  ;  and  b«Md«a  the 
t'vacliini;  ho  naturally  ^ol  at  liotne,  learned 
thorough-bass  with  Tiirk  while  at  Halle  Uni- 
vendty.  In  Dec.  1S07  he  went  to  Vienna,  and 
iu  time  became  iiitimatv  \sitli  I'fctliovon,  who 
praiMfd  hii  playing  of  Bach,  and  rtToiiiuii'udeil 
him  strongly  as  a  teacher.  Anion^Kt  other 
1»n|>Ua  he  had  BatoneM  Ertmaon  and  Maximi- 
lian Brantaao.  Hit  ktten  to  his  thter  on  Bee- 
tho%'tn  are  vcty  interestingr,  and  arc  given  by 
Thayer,  iii.  35-6.  He  remaincci  in  Vienna  till 
1827,  when  he  returned  to  his  native  place,  and 
lived  tlure,  teaching  and  making  mu«ic,  much 
bt'lovcd  and  sought  after  till  his  death,  April 
18,  1855.  llifl  nieinory  appears  to  iiave  been 
eitraordinarilv  retentive  and  accurate,  and  an 
anaedkite  i»  given  by  hii  nephew  in  Mendel  of 
his  recollecting  a  conijiofiition  uf  Palestritia's  after 
4  b  years.    He  publiiihed  little  or  nothing. 

WiLHELU  Rust  is  the  eon  of  Kari  Ludwig. 
brother  of  the  foregoing,  himself  an  advocate, 
and  fine  amateur-player  on  both  violin  and  PF. 
Wilhelm  was  bom  Aug.  15.  1S22,  at  l)e»isau  ; 
he  learned  moidc  from  hia  uuole.  Wilhelm  ICarl, 
Mid  F.  BohneSder.  After  ft  few  jmiaa  wandering 
he  settlt^d  in  Berlin,  whore  he  soon  joined  the 
Singakademte.  He  played  at  the  Philharmonio 
Sodety  of  Berlin,  Dec.  f ,  1849,  and  was  soon 
much  in  request  as  a  teacher.  In  Jan.  i$6i  he 
became  organist  of  the  St.  Luke's  church,  and 
twf-lveinonthsi  afterwanlfl  director  of  Vierling's 
Bach  iSociety,  which  he  conducted  till  187.1, 
perfomUng  a  hxgt  naniber  of  fine  wwka  by  Bm»i 
nad  oUier  great  oonpoMi^  mniij  of  tuoi  for 


I  the  first  time.    The  list  of  occanonal  concei  t* 
'  conducted  by  him  i«  also  very  large.  With 
1  1B70  he  undertook  the  department  of  connter* 
I  point  and  oomiMeition  in  the  Stem  Con«eirv»> 
torium  at  Berlin,  and  in  1S79  succeeded  E. 
F.  £.  Richter  as  Cantor  of  the  St.  Ihomas 
school,  T^ipiig,  where  he  now  resides.  Ha 
has  been  long  connecte'I  with  the  Leipzig  Bach- 
gesellschaft.  and  has  edited  vols,  v,  vii,  ix — zxiil, 
and  XXV.     His  nrij^nal  works  have  reached  op. 
33i  of  which  eight  are  for  the  PF.  and  the  reel 
for  ytAeet.  [O.  j 

RUY  BLAS.  A  play  by  Victor  Hugo,  to 
which  MendelMohn  oompoeed  an  OTertur«^  and 
ft  Cfiorai  fat  aoprano  Tdoet  and  oreheetm,  Tlw 

Overture  (op.  ps),  is  in  C  minor,  and  the  Chorue 
(op-  77»  no.  3")  m  A.  Both  pieces  were  conceived, 
written,  copied,  rehearsed,  and  executed,  in  leee 
than  a  week  (see  Letter,  March  18,  1839).  The 
fipft  performance  was  Monday,  March  11,  1839. 
"^d  •  ij  li  iM^olin  ijrou|;ht  it  to  London  in  MS.  in 
1S44,  and  it  was  tried  at  a  Philharmonio  Be* 
hearsal,  but  ibr  imme  reason  waa  not  pvrfonned 
till  ^  concert  of  Mrs.  .VndenionV,  May  25,  lJ'49, 
and  is  now  in  the  library  at  Buckiii^'h.im  Palace. 
Thel[S.dillbninftfew  passa^o  .sfrom  thepublished 
score,  which  was  not  printed  till  after  Mendels- 
sohn's death  (No.  5  of  the  posth.  worlcsV  [(«.] 
RUZICKA,'  Wenzel,  deserves  a  comer  for 
his  oonnexiott  with  Schubert.    He  was  bom  at 
Jarmerfts  in  Moravia,  where  his  father  wna 
8choolniaj«ter,  fMjpt.  8,  1758,  and  died  at  Vienna, 
July  ai,  1S23.   At  14  he  waa  aent  to  Vienna  to 
support  hfnwdf  by  ranrio,  winch  he  did,  con- 
triving' at  the  .-arae  time  to  make  liimsclf  a 
thorough  pruhcicut  in  the  rtilett  of  coinpi>»ition. 
In  1 783  he  was  playing  the  violin,  and  in  1 797 
the  viola,  at  the  Hofburg  theatre.    He  then 
appears  to  bare  gone  to  Vc«zpr!m  in  Hungary, 
and  becoiao  chorus-master  ai  d  military  band- 
master, and  to  have  put,  or  assisted  to  put,  the 
Camoui  Uakoosy  marai  into  ite  preeent  shape. 
And  there  he  cnmpiued  Lis  one  lar^'c  work,  an 
opera,  'Bela  futiiH,'  which  witn  iant  ^verfonued  at 
Pesth,  Feb.  3  2,  1862,  and  liolda  a  liigh  plnce  in 
TTungary.    On  Dec.  i,  1793,  he  was  made  Ad' 
junct,  and  on  April  i,  1793.  Fir^tt  organist  to  the 
Court  at  Vienna,  a  ixmi  which  he  IilUI  ■ill  }ih 
deatli.   He  bad  ft  great  reputation  as  a  tuavher 
of  compositioD,  and  whm  Salieri  diaoovered 
Scluibert*8  easy  aptitude  for  music  he  handed 
him  to  liuzicka  fur  instruction.    Ku^icka,  how- 
ever, did  not  keep  the  lad  long,  but  returned  him, 
saying  much  as  TTol/.er  had  done  before  him. 
•He  knows  everytliing  already,  God  Ahniyhty 
has  tauglit  him.'— A  tonuta  of  Riizicka's  for  PF. 
and  violin  ia  published  by  Mechetti.  £G.] 
RYAN,  MiOHAn  Dnvown,  dramatle  and 
Diu>*ical  critic,  wiu*  born  ut  Kilkenny,  March  3, 
1 8 1 6,  one  of  the  numerous  offepriug  of  Dr.  Michael 
Ryan,  a  physioian  of  eome  position  in  the  county. 
On  the  completion  of  his  acadeiiiical  education  at 
an  early  a^e,  be  entered  the  University  of  Edin- 
bnii^  Mriy  In  the  year  1833,  for  thn  fntpott 
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of  Rtnclying  meOicine.  He  imaiiiAd  in  Edin- 
burgh  tileadily  purauing  hU  «ta<Ba«  tor  wnne 
three  years,  ana  had  made  sati.sfactory  j  roi^^rtss 
until  it  came  to  tho  duaecting  room,  at  which 
his  seniative  nature  revolted.  Being  fairly  well 
read,  a  da^ihlfr  in  literature,  an  enthusiastic 
ailuiircr  ot  art,  u  good  auKUt-ur  musician,  uiid 
a  keen  follower  of  the  Htage,  Mr.  Ryan  deter- 
mined to  quit  Edinboigh  end  try  his  fortune  in 
he  arrived  in  1836,  by  chance 
ni  't  vvith  Mr.  J.  W.  Davison,  and  commenced  an 
intimate  friendship  which  lasttil  until  dissolved 
by  death.  Mr.  Byaa  now  (  n'md  tif>on  M» 
literary  career  in  earnest,  writini,'  articks  and 
poemn  for  Harri^uu'is  Miijcellany,  etc.,  luid  pro- 
ducing verses  for  songs,  original  and  translated, 
in  teaaing  abundance.  Hie  'Christopher  among 
the  Monntaini,*  in  which  ho  artiriaed  Profaesor 
Wilsiiii's  criticism  upon  the  last  canto  of  CliilJe 
Harold,'  and  hia  parody  of  the  '  Noctes  Am- 
bnwianie.*  were  among  hii  flnt  ambitious  efforts. 
Asetoftwplre  i^acred  son;,'?,  vcrhificJ  from  thu 
Old  Testauit-nt  and  sot  to  luujvic  by  Edward  Lodc-r 
(D'Almaine),  may  also  be  mentioned.  The 
'Souige  of  Ireland'  (D'Ahnaine),  in  which,  in 
ooijanotion  with  P.  N.  Qrou«^.  new  Tonee 
were  fittcil  to  old  melodies,  is  another  example 
of  effective  workmanship.  In  iS^  Mr.  Ryan 
beeMue  »  contributor  to  *  Tlie  MnaSoel  Worid.' 
and  two  years  later  sub-edilor,  a  po^t  which 
be  filled  as  long  as  he  lived.  Fur  ^mrn  ho 
was  a  contrihutor  to  the  'Morning  Post,'  'Court 
Journal,'  'Morning  Chronicle/  and  other  p«ri- 
odicab.  writin;;  eritloiniM  <m  the  drama  and 
music,  which  Jiad  the  merit  of  bt-iug  trenchant, 
sound,  and  erudite.    In  1849       wrote  the 


I  libretto  of 'Charles  W  for  Mr.  O.  A.MadiuTaii. 
I  Hie  subject  was  taken  from  awdl^hnown  eonedj 

,  by  ITowurd  Pavne.  rendered  popular  at  Covent 
I  Garden  by  Charles  Keir.blc'ti  acting  some  quarter 
of  a  century  beAve.  A  ghort  time  aflerwarda 
Mr.  Eyan  was  commiHsioued  by  JuUien  to 
provide  tht  libretto  of  a  grand  spectacular  ojiera, 
on  the  subject  of  •  Peter  the  Great' — brought 
out  at  the  Royal  Italian  Opera  on  August  17, 
1852,  nnder  the  tiUo  of  *  Pietro  il  Grande.*  Tb» 
fact  of  tlie  '  o.ik  liaving  been  written  in  English, 
and  translated  into  Italian  (by  Signor  Maggioni) 
fur  the  performanoe  at  Covent  Garden,  is  a  olr. 
cnru-taiice  rare  in  itself  if  not  nbsoluttdy  unique. 
\\  ith  ihu  late  Mr.  Frank  Mori,  Mx.  Kyan  col- 
laborated in  an  opera  called  'Lambert  Simnel,' 
originally  intended  for  Mr.  Sima  Beereir  hot 
destbied  nofvr  to  eee  the  light.  Of  the  vagrfona 
'  other  works,  completed  or  mapped  out,  which  he 
j  pruduccd,  nothing  neod  be  said ;  the  name  of  Des- 
mond Ryan  will  be  beat  remembered  n»  that  of  an 
intelli^^'Liit  eiitic,  whr.su  judgment  was  matured 
by  experience  and  ilicLiitcd  by  a  suldoui  failing 
instinct.  In  1857  he  formed  his  fint  a^Hocintion 
with  the  *  Morning  Herald,'  and  ite  satelUto» 
the  '  Standard,*  mra  became  permanently  ooa> 
ntcted  with  those  journ.ds  in  iS6j,  as  mu-ical 
and  drttuittic  critic.  I'ew  temperaments,  how- 
ever, ean  Bustain  the  excitement  and  toil  do> 
maiule  1  in  these  d.\\  a  of  newspaper  activity,  and 
after  a  painful  ami  prolonged  illness,  Mr.  Ryan 
quitted  this  life  on  Dec.  8,  1868,  followed  to  the 
grave  by  the  regretful  memoriei  of  those  who 
had  known  and  esteemed  hie  duHeaeCer.  !)«•• 

inond  R  van  wa.s  twice  marrii  d,  and  left  tO  mourn 
him  a  widow  and  eight  children.  p).L.R.3 


& 


SAOCUINI,  Aimvro  Mavi a  Ompam.  bom 
at  Poauoli,  near  N'apb.'^,  on  July  33,  1734. 
This  'graceful,  elegant,  and  judicious  com- 
poaer'  aa  Buraoy  ealla  hiai,  who  mjoved  great 
contemporary  fame,  and  was  very  popular  in  this 
country,  was  the  son  of  poor  tisherpeople  who  Iiad 
no  idea  of  bringing  him  up  to  any  life  but  their 
own.  It  chanced  however  that  'Durante  heard 
the  boy  sing  some  popular  aiia.  and  waa  ao  nudi 
struck  with  hi$  voice  and  tal'  iit  that  ho  pot  him 
admitted  into  the  Conservatodu  of  San  Unofrio, 
at  Naplea.  Hare  he  learned  the  violin  team  Kic- 
colo  Forenxa,  and  acquired  a  conniderable  mastery 
over  the  instrument,  which  he  subsequently 
turned  to  f,'n<id  account  in  iiis  orche-tral  writiu!,'. 
He  i^udied  singing  with  Gcnuaro  Manna ;  har- 
mony and  ooonte^ioint  with  Durante  himadf, 
who  esteemed  htm  highly,  holding  him  up  to  his 
other  pupils,  among  whom  were  Jommelli,  Pic- 
cinni  and  Guglielnii,  as  their  most  formidable 
rival.  Durante  died  in  1755,  and  in  the  follow- 
ing year  Sacchini  left  the  Conservatorio,  but  not 
until  he  had  profluced  an  Intermezzo,  in  two 

parts, '  Fra  Donato,'  very  successfully  performed 
by  the  pupihi  of  th«  institntloii.  For  aixne  yean* 


ho  svpported  hfauelf  by  teaching  singing,  and 

writin.,'  little  piecfN  for  minor  the;ttreji,  tdl,  in 
1762,  be  wroti-  a  seerious  opera  for  the  Argentina 
theatre  at  Rome.  Tfaia  waa  ao  well  received 
th.tt  he  remained  for  seven  year-i  attached  to  the 
tlieatro  OS  composer,  writing  operas  not  only  for 
Rome  but  many  other  town.s.  Among  these, 
'  Aleawndro  nelle  Indie/  played  at  Venice  in  1 768, 
was  especially  aooeestftu,  and  obtained  for  ita 
0:11]  r.^.  r,  iu  1769.  the  directorship  of  tlie  '  Ospe- 
dalctto '  school  of  muflic  there.  He  seems  to 
have  held  this  office  for  two  years  only,  but 
during  that  time  formed  some  excellent  pupilH, 
among^  whom  may  be  mentioned  Gabrieli,  Canti, 
and  I'..-'[';ali. 

In  1 771  he  left  Venice,  and  proceeded  by  way 
of  Mnnioh,  Stnttgart,  and  oAer  Oerman  towns, 

to  England,  arris iug  in  London  in  April  177a. 
His  coutineutal  faniv  had  preceded  him  to  this 
country,  and  a  beautiful  air  of  hi!>,  'Care  luoi,' 
introduced  by  Guarducci  into  the  pasticcio  of 
'  Tigrane,'  as  early  as  1 767,  had,  by  iU  popular- 
ity, paved  the  way  for  his  music.  True,  a 
strong  existed  against  the  new  oomposer, 

bnt  baaoangQi  tbe  better  of  it.  •Heaotoilj 
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supported  the  high  reputiition  he  had  actjuired 
on  the  Continent,  bat  vanquished  the  enemies  of 
his  talmta  in  EngUnd.  His  openuof  the  "  Cid  " 
Mad  **T»xa«rlwoOt**w«n  equal,  if  not  tU}>erior,  to 
most  of  the  musical  dramas  perfoniie<l  in  any 
part  of  Europe ;  indeed  each  of  these  dramaa 
«M  to  entire^  wo  mMtetly,  and  y  t  so  new  and 
natnml.  that  there  was  nothing  left  for  criticisni 
to  CL-nsurc,  though  innumerable  beauticti  to  point 
oat  anJ  admire.'  (Bumey.) 

In  addition  to  tb«  odotm  namad  nbora^  he 
Diodiioed  bere  *Laelo  v«fo*  and  'Nitettl  e 
Perseo.'  Hia  perfect  oomprehenwnn  of  the  art 
of  writing  for  tlie  voice,  and  the  skill  with  which 
ho  adapted  hi*  t^ungs  to  their  respective  expo- 
nents, contributed  an  important  element  to  the 
suoceta  of  his  music,  even  indifferent  singers 
being  made  to  appear  to  advantage.  Hij*  popu- 
larity, however,  was  undexmined  after  a  time, 
hvm  m  ▼ariflty  of  mnaei.  Jealousy  led  to  oabala 
against  him,  '  Upon  a  difference  with  Rauziini, 
this  singer,  from  a  friend,  became  a  foe,  dtxlar- 
fng  Itimself  to  be  the  author  of  the  principal 
songs  in  all  tiie  late  operas  to  which  Saochini 
had  set  his  name,  and  threatening  to  make  an 
Rffidavit  of  it  before  a  majpstrate.  The  utmost 
of  this  accusation  that  am  be  looked  upon  as 
trne  may  h*vo  boen  thni  doi^  flaonhhifa  levere 
fits  of  the  gout,  when  he  was  calleJ  upon  for  hi:« 
operas  before  tliey  were  ready,  he  employed 
Bauzzini,  as  he  and  others  had  dmo  Anfossi 
in  Italy,  to  fill  up  the  parts,  set  some  of  the 
redtatives,  and  perhaps  compose  a  few  of  the 
airs  for  the  under  singers.'  (liunicy.)  He  would 
probably  have  lived  down  this  calumnv,  prompted 
•a  it  was  by  personal  spito.  bat  hu  idle  and 
diitsnlutc  haliitd  eHlratigcd  his  friends,  impaired 
his  health,  and  eoi  him  deeply  into  debt,  the 
oooaequence  of  which  was  that  m  Uft  this  coun- 
try and  aetUcd  in  Paris— Burner  says  in  1784; 
F^tii  in  iTSa.  It  seems  probable  that  this  last 
date  is  correct,  as  soveral  of  h'\s  operaa  were 
produced  in  the  French  capital  during  1783-4. 
He  had  been  there  on  a  visit  in  1 781,  when  his 
*  Isola  d'Aniore,'  translated  by  Fram«^ry  and 
adapted  to  the  French  etage.  was  played  there 
8uc<^8sfully,  under  the  name  of  'La  Colonic.* 
Hia  'Oiimpiade*  is  said  to  have  been  deprived  of 
ft  bearing  through  th  e  j  ealo  u  sy  of  Olocit.  Burnmr 

SJiys.  that  iu  r.iri-i  S^r  Inn;  \v;i!,  .almost  adored. 
Uis  works  were  often  pertbnucd  and  widely 
popular  there  after  his  death,  but  during  his  life 
nia  luck  seems  to  have  been  almost  invariably 
bad.  lie  started  with  au  apparent  advantage 
In  tbe  patronage  of  Joseph  II.  of  Austria,  who 
wae  iu  Pftrie  ftt  the  time,  and  reoommended  tbe 
eoropoeer  to  ihe  piroteBtion  of  bla  eiater,  Marie 
Antoinette.  Tlianks  to  this,  he  obtained  a  hear- 
ing for  his  '  Kinaldo '  (rearranged  and  partly  re- 
written for  the  French  stage  as  '  Benand*),  ead 
tor  '  II  gran  Cid,'  which,  under  the  name  of 
'ChiiniiQe,'  was  performed  before  the  Court  at 
Fontainebleau.  Both  of  these  works  contained 
great  beeatiee.  bat  neitber  bad  more  than  a 
limited  euoeeH.  *DiMdMiiii,*ftn«noh  opera,  was 
aok  non fovtunMe,  in  1784.  '(Edlpe  b Oolono' 


was  finislied  early  in  1785.  This,  his  mastor- 
pieoe,  brought  him  his  bitterest  disappointment. 
The  Qoeen  had  pcomiaed  tbet '  (Edipe*  should  be 
the  fint  opera  at  the  voyel  Ihefttie  dnring  the 
Court's  next  residence  at  Fontainebleau.  Tlie 
time  was  approaching,  but  nothing  was  said 
about  it,  and  Seodiini  remarked  with  anxiety 
that  the  Queen  avoidetl  him  and  Boemt'd  uneswy 
in  hii*  presence.  Suspeuae  bocaiue  intolerable, 
and  he  sought  an  audience,  when  the  Queen 
unwillingly  and  bentatinf^y  oonfiBaaed  tbe  truth. 
'  My  dear  Stoehlin,  I  am  eooined  of  ehowing 
too  much  favour  to  foreigners.  I  huv  Vif  cn  so 
much  pressed  to  cumniaud  a  performane«  of  M. 
Lemoine's  "  Phfe<lre"  instead  of  your  "  (Edipe" 
that  I  cannot  refuse.  You  see  the  situation  ; 
forgive  me.'  Poor  Sacchini  controlled  himself  at 
the  moment,  but  on  arriving  at  home  gave  way 
to  desMUr.  The  Qaeen's  favour  loet.  be  believed 
bis  «uy  diaaoe  gone.  He  took  to  lus  bed  then 
and  there,  and  died  ttfM  nUMltllt  ftfierwWNb,  OB 
October  7.  1786. 

It  le  Tory  dtffleoli  to  ftm  »  jmt  eitinate  of 
this  composer,  whose  merits  were  great,  yet 
whose  importance  to  the  history  of  Art  seems  now 
so  small.  The  dramatic  music  of  the  end  of  the 
last  century  is  summed  up  to  us  in  tbe  operaa 
of  Glndc  end  Mocart^  ezoliiiiTe  of  ttft&y  etaen, 
akin  to  these  in  style  and  tendency,  deficient 
only  in  the  vital  element  which  makes  one  work 
live  while  others  die  eat.  At  the  time  of  their 
production  the  line  may  have  seemed  more 
difBcult  to  draw.  One  drop  of  essence  may 
be  dif^tilktl  fnun  a  large  quantity  of  material, 
yet  without  the  jdopartion  of  material,  that 
drop  would  not  be  obtained.  Among  the  eeeoiid« 
rate  writers  of  this  transition  period,  Sacchini 
must  rank  finst.  A  little  more  force,  perhaps  a 
little  less  facility,  and  he  might  have  been  a 
greet,  initeed  of  a  dever,  or  a '  gzncefnl,  elegant 
Md  judidooe '  ooupeeer.  He,  better  tluut  moet 
Italians,  soems  to  have  vinderstood  the  dawning 
idea  of  the  '  poetical  basis  of  music ' ;  unfor- 
tunately the  musical  ideas,  of  which  the  super- 
structure must  (.'(r'f-r  fi!!"*  p<i!i»;i8t,  while  good  and 
appropriate  as  far  as  they  wont,  were  limited. 
His  dramatic  sense  was  keen  and  jott,  but  was 
not  backed  by  aufllcient  creative  power  to  make 
ft  laiting  mark.  Fear,  remorse,  love,  hatred, 
revenue. — these  things  repeat  thcmselveM  iu  the 
world  I  drama  from  Time's  beginning  to  its  end, 
but  their  eiproesloni  ere  ^nite  in  variety. 
They  repeat  themselves,  too.  in  Sacchini's  operas, 
but  always  in  very  much  the  same  way.  In  his 
later  works,  the  influcoioe  of  Qluck's  spirit  is 
nnmictftkeftble.  lliere  ii  «  wide  gulf  between 
•ueh  eerly  Italian  o]ienui  'L*Imft  d*Amore^* 
consisting  of  the  usual  detached  gorieg  of  songs, 
duets,  and  concerted  pieces,  and  the  '  (Edipe  k 
CMone,'  where  eoeh  nomber  leads  into  the  next, 
and  where  vigorous  accompanied  recitative  an<l 
well-contrasted,  dialogued  chorusejs  carry  on  and 
illustrate  the  action  of  the  drama,  while  keeping 
alive  the  interest  of  tbe  beftrer.  Bumey  remarks 
tibfti  flftflnhlnl,  'obesniqg  bow  flmd  the  English 
wen  ef  Headd'e  entorio  obonm,  intndneed 
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Bolemii  ftnd  clabiirate  choruses  into  a^me  of  hia 
openis ;  Imt.  though  excellent  in  their  kind,  they 
never  had  a  good  eflfeet ;  the  mixture  of  Engligh 
(ingers  with  the  Italian,  m  well  the  awkward 
fif^re  they  cut  m  actors,  joined  to  the  difficulty 
of  ^'ettint,'  their  parts  by  heart,  rendered  thone 
compusiiionii  ridiculous  which  iu  still  life  would 
hare  been  admirable.*  In  Paris  they  managed 
these  things  better,  for  in  all  the  operas  of  8ac- 
chini'H  which  were  conipi»sed  or  arranged  for  the 
French  stag'*,  choruses  are  used  largely  and  with 
•dmiimble  effect^  while  in  '  CEdipe '  they  are  the 
prfaiei{Ml  feature.  A  somewhat  ttraflar  traniftion 
to  this  i-4  apparent  in  conijmring  I'irciniii's  r.u  iier  i 
and  later  works  ;  but  bis  French  operas  are  only 
Italian  ones  modified  and  enlarge<l.  Sacchini 
had  fnr  more  dramatic  spirit,  and  took  more 
kindly  to  the  change.  lie  hears  the  kind  of 
relation  to  Gluck  that  Piccinni  does  to  Mozart, 
but  he  a(ipiroach«d  his  model  more  nearlj,  for 
he  handled  Glade's  tkeorjf  almost  as  well  as 
(iluck  himself:  had  he  jMjt^es-od  the  one  thing 
lacking — force  of  originality,  there  might  have 
been  more  in  his  wnns  for  '  criticism  to  censure/ 
but  they  nught  not  now  have  been  forgotten. 
As  it  wa^^,  they  matlo  a  hanl  struggle  for  life. 
The  '  (Kdijie  '  was  continuously  on  the  boanls  of 
the  Academie  for  43  years  (from  1787  to  1830), 
whidi  ean  be  said  of  no  other  opera.  Dnring 
this  time  it  had  5 S3  representations.  It  was 
revived  in  July  1843,  and  was  jwrformed  six 
times  in  that  year  and  once  in  Mav,  1S44. 

Sacchini  understood  orchestral  as  well  as  choral 
effect.  His  scores  are  small,  oboes,  horns,  and 
sometimes  trumpets  and  ba-ssoons.  being  the  only 
additions  to  the  string  quartet,  but  the  treat* 
nent  Is  as  efSMthre  as  it  Is  simple.  His  part- 
writing  is  puro  and  good,  while  the  care  and 
finish  evident  in  his  scores  is  hanl  to  reconcile 
with  the  accounts  of  his  idle  and  irregular  ways. 
The  same  technical  qualities  are  shown  in  his 
eomiHhiitions  for  the  church,  which  in  olhsrways 
ar-'  ii'.'H  di.stinu'uishfd  than  hiu  operas  fioni  OOttr 
temporary  works  of  a  similar  kind. 

Mnohof  SaeeUni'snraslD  blost.  FMs  givss 
a  list  of  21  sacred  compositions,  and  the  names 
of  41  operas,  the  chief  of  which  have  l)een  nit^n- 
tioned  here,  but  Bumey  puts  the  number  of 
these  much  highor.  The  last  of  th«n.  'Arvire 
et  Evelina,'  was  left  mifhiished.  It  was  com- 
pleted I  v  J.  B.  Hvy,  an  !  performed  with  success 
after  the  composer's  death  (April  39,  1788).  He 
also  left  six  trios  Ibr  two  riolins  and  bass ;  six 
quartet*!  for  two  violins,  tenor  and  baxs;  and  two 
selj*.  t  ach  of  six  harpsichord  souaUod,  with  violin, 
as  well  ;w  twelre  sonatas  (ops.  3  and  4)  for  chivier 
•olo.  These  were  all  published  in  London.  One 
of  tha  sonatsa.  in  F,  is  indnded  in  Pawr^s  'Alto 
Jieister.*  [See  the  list,  vol.  ii.  247  h.]  A  couple 
of  oaratinatt  are  given  by  Gevaert  in  his  '  (il tires 
d'ltalie/  and  an  antipnon  for  two  voices  hy 
Ghoran  in  hit  *  Jonmnl  da  Chant.'  [FJLM.] 

?^\CK\^VT  {Tr.  SafrHebute^BaaAmpu;  Span. 
SacabucJie  ;  Ital.  Trombone ;  0«r.  PoMMie).  An 
old  name  for  the  Trombona  or  Basa-tronqpet. 

▼OL.  III.  n.  a. 


TJiere  is  good  ovidenoe  that,  tx^sides  the  Tuba 
and  Lituus,  the  Romans  had  instruments  of  the 
trum|)et  family,  provided  with  a  riide  for  alterbig 
their  pitch.  Indei'd  a  fine  specimen,  discovered 
in  the  ruins  of  Herculanoum,  and  pre-ented  to 
George  III.  is  now  in  possession  of  Her  Majesty 
the  Queen.  Some  sach  instrument  was  known  to 
Shakespeare,  who  has  the  passage  : 

The  tnirapeta,  mckbuts,  p*alteri«S,  and  Mm 

Make  the  nun  dance— Cbn'o/onMf. 

It  is  also  named  by  Burton  in  his  '  Anatomy  of 
Melancholy':  *  As  he  that  plues  upon  a  Sagbut 
by  pull  In:,'  it  up  and  down  alters  his  tones  and 
tunes.'  The  word  translated  Sackbut  in  the 
English  Bible  is  taheea,  which  was  probably  a 
stringed  in^truintnt,  und  which  SOBM  IdtntiQr 
with  the  ffoft^vicT)  of  the  Greeks. 

It  is  a  singuUr  fact  that  tihR  sai&hat  or  trom- 
bone, though  known  in  Germany,  a  century  ago 
had  in  this  country  fallen  into  disuse.  This  is 
clearly  prove<l  by  the  following  extract  from  Dr 
Bumey's  '  Account  of  the  musical  performance.> 
in  Westminster  Abbey  and  the  PmitbeoB  on  May 
36,  37, 19,  and  June  3  and  5.  1784' : 

In  order  to  render  th«>  baml  as  pdwprfxil  and  ronu  lrte 
as  tx*oit>lfl  wa»  dotorininwl  to  emiilDy  every  .Mp.s  of 
inntrtimpnt  that  won  capnhlo  of  pnnlncintf  trr:»ii  l  i't1i>ct» 
in  a  f^rt-at  orcht-«tru  and  »ij>acii>u><  buiWuiit.  Ainona 
tbeae  the  Sacbit  or  Double  Trumpet  was  suuitht: 
but  lo  manr  vcua  had  elapsed  sinoa  H  bsA  kesa  osad 
in  this  klxisdoni.  tbst  neither  the  Instmiuent  nor  a 
performer  upon  it  oonld  easily  be  found.  It  was  BOW- 
erer  dieoovered . .  tbat  ta  hi*  Hajeety  a  »ri  vate  military 
band  them  wsie  sis  mosiieiaas  who  olafed  tbe  tfuse 
aevcral  speoka  of  sad»t,  tsaor,  bass,  and  doable  fasss.^ 

On  referring  to  tha  band-list  the  following  entry 
is  found ; 

TaoMBOsi  on  Sacdl-ts. 

Mr.  Kant        Mr.  MoeOer.        Mr.  Pk*. 

„   Knelter.       „   Nellwur.         „  Ziiik. 

Tliase  psffBroMts  plsmd  en  elbar  iastrumenU  when  the 
SsdNMB  «sn  Bst  maML 

For  mnsioal  detail^  tee  TBOMBOin.  [W.H.S.] 
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Society  was  ori.,'inated  by  Tliomas  Brewer, 
Jose|)h  Hart,  W.  Jetfireys,  Joseph  Surman.  and 
—  Cockerel!,  who  first  nei,  with  a  view  to  its 
establishment,  on  Anff.  ai»  183s.    Its  practiciii 

operations  did  not  nowever  commence  untd 
Nov.  30  following.  Its  finit  meetini^n  were  li  -ld 
in  the  chapel  in  Gate  Street,  Lincoln's  Inn 
Fields,  many  yean  sines  converted  into  a  music 
hall.  Its  first  concert  w."!i8  given  in  the  chapel 
on  Tuesday  evening,  Jan.  15.  1833.  The  pro- 
gramme comprised  selections  from  Hani  Id's 
•Messiah*  and  *  Funeral  Anthem,'  and  from 
Perry's  'Fall  of  Jerusalem*  and  *  Death  of 
Abel,'  with  Attwoml's  Coronation  Antlicni,  'O 
Lord,  grant  the  king  a  lung  life,'  and  the  hymn 

I  "Ttm  mott  common  tacbut.  which  the  Ita'.lani  ctXl  1^ ■■>«■,, «b< 
tha  GannaiM  Potauiu,  li  an  oc(a*«  b«luw  Die  comiiHin  tnimpet :  Ha 
lencth  eisM  iKt  when  foMtd.  and  •Ixteen  itiatfht.  T(>*fe  It  e 
maooil  bf  vkkb  a  note  cea  be  acquired  a  (uunh  lumr  than  (he 
OMai  lewMl  Mud  0*  th«  InimpM.  aod  all  Um  tooca  and  wHem 
■fills  DiiMnn  iimf  ilWaaMtelkasHfiaaL) 

P 
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'Adeste  fideks.'  Hie  diuucs  of  t)ie  principal 
ringart  w«p»  not  pnUbhed ,  Thoni.-ut  Harper 
wa^  onpncred  as  soln  trumpcttT.  The  then  officertJ 
of  the  bociety  were  Julm  Nuvvmasi  llurrij^un, 
nrenident;  Thomas  Brewer,  wjcretary ;  J.  G. 
Mogioi«b  trcMurer ;  Joaeph  Surmaii»  ocmductor ; 
George  Perry,  leader  cf  the  band;  and  F.  C. 
Wulktr.  organiht.  In  Nov.  1853,  the  pi-rnii.'^Mon 
tu  luwt,  in  the  chapel  being  suddenly  wiiliilrawn, 
the  Society  removed  to  %  chapel  in  Henrietta 
Street.  Brunswick  Square,  and  shortly  afterwanln 
to  a  room  belonging  to  the  Scottish  Hoepiutl  in 
Fleur  cle  1-ys  Court,  Fleet  Street;  hut  at  .Mi<l- 
•ummer.  1834,  it  misnUed  to  Exeter  Hall,  which 
waa  ita  home  until  Miehaelmaa,  1880.  The  con- 
CertB  Wert-  for  the  first  two  years  piven  in  the 
Minor  U^l.  aud  oomsisted  principally  of  hclec- 
tiODs,  in  which  a  few  short  complete  workH  were 
oeeauooaUy  introduced,  such  as  Handel's  '  Det- 
tingen  Te  Deam,'  Haydn's '  Mass/  No.  i ,  Bishop's 
'Seventh  Day,'  ami  lunnlHri,'"s  '  Tlio  'fransient 
and  the  Eternal.'  The  Society  having  on  Jane  38, 
1836,  given  a  conoertin  tiiolArge  Hall  in  aid  of 
a  charity  with  very  great  siicot  ss,  v>a»  shortly 
afterwards  induced  to  give  iln  own  concxTtt* 
there.  At  the  sante  time  an  important  change 
in  its  poUey  was  effected,  vis.  the  abMidaiuuent 
of  mfaoellaneoaa  teleedons  for  oomplete  orator!  1^, 

fi  cliaiiL.'!'  which  u  ;is  rt  rcivu<l  l>y  llie  public  with 
great  favour.  Up  to  that  period,  even  at  tlie 
provinoinl  feetivau,  it  was  very  rarely  that  any 
complete  oratorio,  rxcopt  Handel's  'Me8--iah' 
was  porfi>ruiuJ,  whilst  tho  programmes  of  the 
(>o  called  'Oratorios'  at  the  two  patent  theatres 
on  the  Wedneiday*  Mid  Friday*  in  Lent  were  a 
mongret  mixture  of  omtorio  eangK  and  ebomses, 
secular  i>oiil;s  of  all  kinds,  and  inslrunieiiLil  holus. 
The  first  concert  given  in  the  Large  Hall  on  tho 
Society's  own  account  was  Handel's  '  Messiah,' 
on  Deo.  30,  1836,  the  orchestra  consisting  of 
alx>ut  300  performers.  In  1S37  the  works 
perfornivl  imliuled  Mendelssohn'.-!  'St.  Paul' 
(March  7).  for  the  hrst  time  iu  London  and 
second  in  England,  HsadePs  'Messiah.'  'Isnel 
in  Egypt,'  and  'Detlin^'en  To  Deum,'  ITaydn'a 
'Creation,'  and  the  ^lium  known  as  Mozart's 
1 2  th.  On  Sept.  13  another  perftmsMe  <^*8t. 
Paul'  was  given,  in  the  oompoeer^s  pireeenoe 
[see  HsKDKLsaoHN],  of  whtdi  he  wrote  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Sotiety— •  1  can  hardly  express 
tiie  gratification  I  felt  in  hiring  my  work  per- 
farmed  in  so  beaatifttl  a  nuumer,— indeed,  I 
bhall  ncvi  r  n  i-h  to  licar  some  pails  of  it  better 
executed  than  they  wcie  on  tliat  night.  The 
power  of  the  choruses, — that  K-uge  body  of  good 
and  mndesl  voioee, — and  the  atyJ^  in  which  they 
sang  the  wbole  of  my  mosiagave  me  the  higbeBt 
nnJ  most  heartfel'  tr,  at;  while  T  1  eflieted  on  the 
imiuenso  improvement  which  such  a  number  of 
rtal  amateurs  must  necessarily  produce  in  the 
country  wbieh  may  biawt  of  it.  During  the 
year  the  uuuiber  of  performers  was  increased  to 
£00.  In  the  same  year  the  formntion  of  n 
musical  library  was  commenced,  and  Bobert 
Xwso«r  Bowley  appointed  lH»oiMy  UbfavSan. 
In  1838  Handel's  *Jt)dM  KwieaUii^*  *6anuoii,* 


and  'Solomon'  were  rf'vi\e<l,  and  Beethoven's 
'Mass  in  C  Spoil r'.s  ■  Lost  Judgment,'  and 
Perrv's  'Fall  of  Jerus.alem'  introduced.  1S39 
witne«."ted  the  rtvival  and  repetition  uf  Handera 
'  J  o>h  u a . '  A  new  organ  was  built  for  the  Society 
by  Walker,  and  opnied  Jan.  33.  1840,  with  a 
petfimnaneeljyThoraas  Adams.  I^ders 'Sattl* 
was  r  vi\  ,1,  and  Elvey's  'Resurrection  and 
Ascension,'  and  I'erry's  'Thanksgiving  Anthem 
on  the  birth  of  the  l'rince#s  Eoyal '  introduced. 

was  distinguished  by  a  revival  of  Handel's 
'Jephthah,'  and  by  two  performances  of  a 
iii-lection  of  anthems.  Tlie  latter  w,is  received 
I  with  great  interest,  public  attention  having  been 
then  Utdy  drawn  to  our  cathedral  moaio.  Tlie 
I  prw;;ranune  was  chroni.>b  gically  arranged  and 
.  exhibited  the  various  changes  in  the  style  of 
lCuL,'liab  cliurch  music  from  Tallis  to  Samuel 
Wesley,  a  period  of  two  centuries  and  a  half. 
It  is  tme  that  a  performance  of  a  so-called 
'Selection  of  Anthems'  bad  been  given  in  the 
preoeding  year,  but  the  programnte  being  in- 
jodkiooriy  arranged—*  fnr  anthems  being  inter* 
Hpcr^cd  with  nongs  and  other  pieces  in  no  wise 
coimccted  with  church-music, — had  produced 
but  little  eil'ect :  the  distingiiidiing  feature  of  it 
was  two  adnuiable  pefffonnsBoas  upon  the  dgsa 
by  Mendelssohn.  Ferry's  ■  Death  oF  Abd,*  was 
ttiso  brou;;ht  forward  in  1841.  In  i^^42  Handel's 
'  J  ubilate  Deo.'  and  Beethoven's  '  Mount  of 
Olives'  (the  'Engedi'  version),  were  introduced. 
In  3  Spolir's  '  Fall  of  Babylon'  was  produced. 
coiKhicUi«l  by  tho  composer,  who  \vm  then 
on  a  visit  to  F.ngland;  Dr.  Crotch's  anthem, 
'  The  Lord  is  king.'  was  perfonsed  for  the  first 
time;  MendelMohn*s  *Hymn  of  Praise*  wss 

introduced,  aTiil  al.so  HanderH  'Deburali.'  The 
new  intrtxluctionii  in  1^44  wen-  a  Coronation 
Anthem  and  an  organ  concerto  by  Handel,  Men- 
deUsohn's  43nd  Psalm,  and  Haydn's  Mass,  No. 
16;  but  the  season  was  chiefly  distinguished  by 
two  pi-rforiiiancog  of  MendeL*<tliu\  'St.  Paul,' 
coiwiucted  by  the  composer.  Handel's  'Atha- 
liab,*  Futeefrb  'Jvbibifee  In  D,*  and  cantata 
'Saul  and  the  Wif.ch  of  Endor,'  Neuktrnn,' 
'David,' and  a  new  s^ilection  ot  aiithem.s,  were 
brought  linrwtiid  for  the  fiisfc  time  in  1845.  In 

1846  the  new  introductions  comprised  Perry's 
'BeUhazsar^B  Feast,'  Mendelssohn's  1 14th  Psalm, 
Haydu  K  Mass,  No.  2,  and  Bome  minor  jiiectis. 

1847  was  an  important  epoch  iu  the  Society's 
annals ;  Handel's  *  BeUdtscsnr  *  was  revived,  sad 
a  fif'w  x,-!tv-!ion  of  anthems  given,  but  the  greatest 

I  event  WjM  the  production  fur  the  hre>l  lime  iu  its 
I  improved  form  of  Mendelssohn's  '  Elijah.'  under 
j  his  own  penwnal  direction.  Four  performanoea 
of  it  were  given,  and  ft  at  once  look  that  firm 
'  po.sition  which  it  has  ever  since  maintained. 

Subsequently  Spohr  visited  this  country  at  the 
I  invitation  of  the  Soeit-ty  and  conducted  two  per- 
formances of  his  'Fall  of  B.ibvlon'  and  one  of 
his  •  (.'iiri>-tian'(i  Prayer'  and  "Last  Judgment' 
(the  laft  for  the  only  time  in  England),  and  pro- 
duced his  '  84th  Paalm,  Milton's  version,'  oom> 
posed  expressly  fbr  the  occasion.  An  oooaneoee 
also  took  plaoe  duviqg  this  year  wUoh  eventiMlly 
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led  to  ch.un,'.  s  wliicli  had  an  important  influence 
on  the  lorluues  of  the  Society.  A  committee,  i 
Appointed  to  inirMtig»te  the  conduct  of  Jn«eph  ' 
Surman,  both  in  respect  of  hiK  (lo:k1inL;«  witli  the 
Society  and  his  execution  of  tin-  orticc  of  coq- 
duttor,  liaving  unrainionsly  reported  adversely 
to  him,  he  was  remOTfld  from  his  office  Felt.  15, 
1848.  [Sdruan.]  PmAttgftrecridar  Appointment 
tbe  remaining  concerts  of  tlj-  .  ;  -  n  were  con- 
dnoted  by  the  laiwJer  of  tlie  band,  Gti'r;,'^  I'lrry. 
Mr.  (now  Sir  Michael)  Costa  was  el-cte'l  con- 
ductor, Sept.  33,  1^48.  Very  beneficial  n-sulta 
followed  this  appoiuinieat ;  both  b^iiid  md  cliorus 
were  strengthened  and  improved,  and  the  namber 
of  performeni  warn  AOgmeDted  to  nearly  700.  The 
perfetraanee*  of  the  teteon  ooiunited  principally 
of  more  effective  remlerinfja  of  tbe  stock  jiiect  i*, 
but  Men(iel<<sohn'ii  uiumo  for '  Athalit:'  wtta  iuLru- 
dOiOed  with  ^^reat  success.  In  1850  nothing  new 
was  given  but  Mendelssohn's  'Lauda  Siun'  in 
an  Kaglish  dress.  185 1  was  chiefly  remarkable 
for  till-  nvimber  of  concerts  given — 31 ;  'Mestiiah,' 
'Elijah,'  and  the  'Oreatiou'  faaving  been  per- 
formed nltemntely,  one  in  mob  weelc.  from  Mny 
to  September  for  tho  gmtification  of  visitors  to 
the  Great  Exhibition  in  Uvde  Park.  Later  in 
the  year  Haydn's  *  Seasons '  was  introduced  for 
the  first  time.  In  1853  Spohr's  'Calvary 'and 
the  fragments  of  Mendelssohn's  '  Christua'  were 
introvluced.    In  some  changes  took  place 

in  (be  officers  of  the  Society.  B.  K.  Bowley  be- 
ootiiinf  treMurer,  and  W.  H.  Hiuk  moeeeding 
him  as  librarian  :  Mozart's  'Requiem'  was  first 
bruuglit  forward  tlii^  year.  1S54  was  disiin- 
tinguished  Ijy  two  |«;rfonnance8  of  Beethoven's 
Maes  in  S).  Grieebaob'e  'Daniel'  waa  also 
bitntglit  forward,  and  the  Society  nndertook  the 
perforniancc  of  tbe  ituisic  at  the  0}>eiiiii>;  of  t)ie 
Crystal  Palace  on  May  10.    In  185O  Costa's 

*  Eli '  was  porfonned  for  the  first  time  in  London 
with  marked  sticn  ya.  In  Ilossini's  'Stabat 
Mater'  was  jntroiluct-d,  ami  th«  Society  under- 
took tbe  musical  arrangements  for  the  first 
Handel  ITeetival  at  the  CrytaX  FaUwe.  IStt 
Hakdbl  FE8TI7AL.]    In  t86a  Beetlioven's 

*  Blount  of  Oh'ves'  was  ^\vtn  with  its  ]iro]RT 
libretto.  Coata's  '  Naaman '  was  introduced  to 
a  London  audience  in  1865.  In  1867  Bt  nedict's 

*  legend  of  St.  Cecilia '  was  given  for  the  fir»-t 
time  in  London.  In  1S70  Beethoven's  Mass  iu 
P  was  a'^ain  performed.  The  Society  sustained 
the  lois,  by  dMth,  of  three  of  ita  principal  officers, 
J .  N.  Harrison,  preiideni,  R.  K.  Bowley,  treastn^, 
and  T.  Brewer,  secretary  and,  for  a  few  weeks, 
president.  They  wero  replaced  by  D.  Hill, 
miident^  W.  H.  Withall,  treasurer,  and  J.  F. 
ratticlc,  secretary.  In  1873  the  last-named 
died,  and  E.  H.  Mannoriug  was  appointed  in 
bi«  etiad.  i-a  I^'h  .St.  Matthew  *Pa>siiin'  was 
given  (ur  the  first  time.   In  1874  Dr.  Crotoh'a 

*  Palestine'  wa^  itttrodooedt  and  MaefiuTen*e 
'St.  John  the  Baptist*  given  for  the  first  I'me 
in  London.  Mozart'^  Liuany  in  Bt>,  in  an  Kiiglitth 
dress,  was  intruductil  in  1877.  In  187S  Eosaini's 

*  Moaea  in  Egypt '  was  reatored  to  ita  onginal 
{KMitifin  M  an  enlurlo.    Notiking  new  was 
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bruii;.'hl  forward  in  the  scru^on  of  i^~')-^o.  winch 
ended  on  April  30.  1880,  with  'Israel  in  Egypt.' 
Owing  to  a  change  in  the  proprietorsfaip  of  Exeter 
Hall  the  Society  had  to  (luit  that  building,  and 
tbo  concerts  of  the  season  1^80-81  were  given  in 
St  James's  Hall,  the  number  of  performers  being 
redooed,  on  aoconnt  nf  the  United  spncn  of  tiM 
orohastra,  to  about  300.  The  flnt  «oneert  was 
on  Dec.  f .  S  il'ivan'n  '  Martyr  of  AntirK-b  '  (first 
tiniu  iu  L<^iulon)  and  Cberubini's  Kequiem  in  0 
minor  were  brought  out  during  the  season. 

Tlie  .Society's  library,  in  the  44  years  which 
have  elajist  1  ^ince  ita  formation,  has  beoumt:  the 
largest  collection  of  music  and  musical  literature 
ever  gathered  together  by  a  musical  body  in 
Blngland.  Space  does  not  allow  here  of  even  a 
brief  list  of  its  principal  content*,  and  the  rt-ader 
is  therefore  referred  to  the  last  edition  of  its 
printed  catalogue^  issued  in  1871.    [See  also 

MOSIOAli  LiBKARIRR,  Vol.  ii.  p.  420  a.]  The 
Society  also  possesseH  some  interesting  original 
portraits,  statuary,  and  antctgraph  letters.  It 
is  in  constitution  an  est>entialiy  amateur  body, 
iMHie  bat  amateurs  being  eligible  for  member* 
ship,  an<i  the  governing  committee  bein;^  chosen 
by  and  from  the  members.  Every  member  is 
required  to  take  some  part  in  the  orchestra, 
and  a  strict  examination  as  to  his  qualification 
for  so  doing  is  made  prior  to  bis  admission.  The 
most  eminent  professors  are  engaged  hh  principal 
vocalists  and  ittstramentaliate.  the  rest  of  the 
band  and  the  whole  of  the  ohoms  being  amatenre. 
The  :i!  in'-ers  ave  comparatively  few  in  nnmlior, 
the  majority  of  the  amateurs  being  assistants, 
who  give  their  gratuitous  services,  but  pay  no 
subscription.  The  mbacriptioii  of  nembsrs,  ori^ 
ginally  £i,  is  now  £»  it.  od.  par  aannm.  Sub> 
scriljcns  to  tbe  concerts  pay  £3  i$.od.,  £2  1 3jf.6'/., 
or  £3  3s.  od,  per  annum,  acconliag  to  the  posi- 
tion of  their  seats.  [W.irH.l 

SACRED  HARMONIC  SOPTETY,  TaK 
Benevolent  Fund  of  tuz,  was  instituted  March 
14.  1855,  for  tlie  aid  of  naOttwitoos  persons  who 
had  at  any  time  been  connected  with  the  Sacred 
Harmonic  Society.  It  differs  firom  a  benefit 
society  in  the  fact  tiiat  relief  is  not  re^trict•  d  tosub* 
scriben  to  the  Fund,  Mui  that  none  are  entitled 
to  the  receipt  of  stated  sums  upon  the  ha|)pening 
of  stated  events.  Each  applicant's  case  is  con- 
ttidured  on  its  merits,  and  eithcsr  a  temporary 
grant  or  a  small  oonUnuoui)  pension  awazded  as 
circumataoces  may  require.  The  management 
the  Fund  is  entrusted  to  an  independent 
committee,  chosen  by  thedovornors  of  the  Fund 
fztmi  tbe  memben  of  the  Sacred  Harmonic 
Society.  An  annnal  •abscriptlon  of  f  os.  6d. 
constitutes  a  Governor,  and  a  donation  of  £^  at 
one  time  a  Lite  Governor.  The  claims  upuu  tho 
Fund  have  been  so  numenMM  and  urgent  that  it 
has  been  impossible  to  inoieaM  its  capital  to  the 
desired  extent.  [W.H.H.] 

SAGGIO  DI  CONTRAPPUNTO  (Pattern 
of  Counterpoint).  A  very  imporUnt  worir,  pub* 
lishecl,  at  Bologna,  in  1774-5,  by  the  Padre 

(^iambaitista  Martini,  in  two  large  4to  volumes, 
dedicated  to  Cardinal  Vincenzo  Malvezzi,  luid 
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now  liecoining  very  scarce.  The  full  title,  '  E- 
semplare.  o  sia  saggio  fondamentale  pratico  di 
contrapi'uuto  tfupni  il  canto  ferino,'  etc.,  suffi- 
ciently expUins  the  design  of  the  work,  in  which 
tbe  Mthor  tmSmwan  to  taedi  Hm  Art  of 
C  'iinterpoint,  mther  by  reference  to  the  mo«t 
perfect  obtainable  models,  than  by  any  code  of 
written  laws.  The  method  adopted  for  this  pur- 
pose is  above  all  praine.  The  bulk  of  tho  volume 
coni^ists  of  a  iRTies  of  examples,  in  the  form  of 
Motets,  Madrigals.  Movement*  from  Ma-s.  8.  and 
other  aimilAr  Composition^  lelected  from  the 
works  of  dio  grenteit  MMtm  of  Hit  iMi  and 
17th  centuries,  beautifully  jirinted,  from  move- 
able types,  in  lozenge-heatled  notes,  r«»embUng 
thoHe  fotu^  in  Italian  Part  Books  of  the  best 
)>enod,  but,  without  the  Ligatures  whiok  rsnder 
those  bookH  su  puzzling  to  the  modem  ICadflfatti. 
The  Mast»:ri<  selected  are,  AgoHlini,  AnuniUMit» 
B«rbieri,  Baroni,  Benevoli,  Bemabei,  Caressna, 
Cifra,  Clarl,  Gorvo.  Fsleoiiie,  Foggia.  Oabussi, 
Cf  !i!i!»ldo,  Lotti.  Marcello,  Marenzio,  Minarti, 
ilouteverde,  Morales,  Navarro  di  Siviglia,  Ni- 
trami,  Olstani.  Ortiz,  Pacvhioni,  PidMtrina,  P. 
Pontio  Psimigisno.  Pasquale,  Perti,  Piooohi, 
Port.1,  Predieri,  Ricderi.  Rota.  A.  Sesrlstti. 
Stradelli*.  Turini,  Vittoria,  Willaurt,  Zarlino,  and 
several  Auonymi.  The  works  are  arranged  in 
■oeordaaee  wWb  tho  eharacteristks  of  tlieir  re- 
spcT'ivn  S<-h(Mil'  ;  and  eafh  Movement  is  illus- 
trated by  a  copious  seriei*  of  annotations,  explain- 
ing its  general  design,  pointing  out  the  various 
devices  employed  in  its  oonstructkn,  nnd  oaUing 
particular  attention  to  its  merits,  nnd  tho  lessons 
to  be  learned  from  it  Thir  aOMMmt  of  sound 
scholarship,  and  able  criticism,  displayod  in  these 
•imotatloBB,  rsnders  the  work  sartremely  valuable 
for  ptirpofles  of  btudv  ;  wliilr  the  rarity  of  the 
original  edition  suggests  the  dciorableness  of  a 
careful  rqirint.  [W.  8.  R.] 

SAINT  ANNFS  TTNE.  This  wtll-known 
tune,  in  accordance  with  a  practice  of  which 
there  are  several  oxamples,'  was  constructed  by 
the  addition  of  a  new  continuation  to  a  fragment 
of  an  older  melody.  A  seven-part  motet  of 
Palestriiia'.-.  published  in  May  1569,  Isftds  Off 
in  the  tiral  treble  with  thin  phrase 


Pat  -  nil 

identical  with  the  first  phrane  of  St.  Anne's; 
after  which  the  resemblance  ceases.  The  entire 
fint  strain  of  the  tune  is  said  to  be  traoeable  to 
a  FVeneb  dianson  of  the  i6th  century.   It  was 

adopted  l>y  .1.  S.  Bach  as  the  subject  of  an  organ 
fugue,  known  in  England  as  '  8t.  Anne's  fugue ' — 
a  misleading  title,  as,  except  in  the  identity  of 
its  subject  with  the  first  strain  of  St.  Anne's, 
the  fugue  has  no  connection  with  the  hymn-tune. 
As  early  as  163S  the  same  strain  was  employed 
by  Henry  Lawes  as  the  oommenoenient  of  the 
tunss  set  by  him  to  the  ^th  and  t^Hk  Fwlna  in 
SandyiTt  •  Fnn|)linM  iqpon  tha  Pm^^ 

int'OM 

•iMtolsttet 


St.  Anne's  tune,  under  that  name,  is  first 
found  in  *  A  Supplement  to  the  New  Version  of 
the  p8alm»,'  sixth  edition,  much  enlarged,  1708. 
Dr.  Croft's  name  is  not  mentioned  in  the  work, 
but  he  is  believed  to  have  been  the  murical 
editor  of  this  edition  of  the  Supplement :  the 
name  of  the  tune  is  probably  derived  from  that 
of  tbapadah,St.  Anne's,  Westminster,  of  which 
be  was  thai  oiganisl»  and  the  tune  itself  is 
directly  ascribed  to  bim  by  his  contemporaries, 
viz  Philip  Hart  in  'Melodies  proper  to  be  sung 
to  any  of  y*  Versions  of  y*  Paalms  of  David,'  dr. 
1716,  and  John  Ohuehln  his  '  Introdnetioa  to 
Psalmody,'  1723.  The  tune  appears  uith»*8ap> 
plement '  in  the  following  form : — 

Pidm  sU.  8I.AbbS^ 

AStoc 


—J  1         U  mA    m  1^ 

r-«       ^  - 

-  ^  rj  1  1 

 n^* — 

'  1  ■  r » 

ri-^-^— t  

1 

Th.%t  this  9atmgmumi  Is  bj  Otoft  oHniot  be 

doubted. 

Of  late  yeaaionie  doubt  has  been  thrown  on 

the  authorship  of  the  tunc  from  its  having  been 
found  in  Abraham  Barl>er'8  ♦  Book  of  Psalm 
Tunes,'  a  Yorkshire  collection,  of  which  the 
lioense  bears  date  Feb.  14, 1687,  when  Croft  was 
but  ten  years  of  age.  Here  tibe  tune  appeaii 
under  the  name  of  'Leeds'  and  is  ajseribed  to 
'  Mr.  Deuby.'  whose  name  some  editors  of 
hymnals  have  too  hastily  substituted  for  that  of 
Croft  llie  editii>n.  however,  of  P.  irber's  Psalms 
which  contains  the  tune  is  the  siventh,  dated 
1 715.  or  seven  years  after  the  publication  of  the 
'  Supplement '  already  mentioned.  This  edition 
contams.  beddss  tunes  fbr  Cantieles,  Psahns* 
etc.,  38  hymn-tunes  arranged  in  four  {t:irt-*,  with 
the  melody  in  the  tenor.  Of  these  tunes  three 
only  have  a  composer's  name  ptefixed,  and  these 
tim  e,  which  lM\ir  tho  names  of  northern  towns 
t' J-Hjverpiol,'  '  llallifax,'  and  'Leeds'),  are  all 
ascribed  to  *  Mr.  Denby.'  It  may  be  observed 
that  while  the  melody  of  'Leeds'  is  identical 
with  that  cS  8L  Aaae'e  in  the  *8ttppleinent.* 
the  modulatiM  At  the  end  of  the  3ra  stcaiB  ie 

diflerent. 

L't-il-  Tune.  Mr,  I»kmiv. 
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The  supposition,  however,  that  'Lee<ls'  was 
origiiudly  in  B«rb«r'8  Pudiu-book  baa  been 
disproved  by  the  recent  discovery  of  a  copy  of 
an  early  edilinn  of  the  colh ction,  which  from  the 
evidence  of  the  preface  appears  to  be  either  the 
third  or  fourth,  and  to  have  been  published  about 
16^6.^  The  title-page  is  unfortunately  missing. 
Thii  volame,  a  smaller  book  than  the  edition  of 
1 7'5»  contains  but  twtlve  hymn-tunes  arranged 
in  tieo  parts,  and  neither  the  tune  in  qaestion 
nor  Denby's  name  oconn  in  it.  Until  thetdbre 
an  etlition  of  Pnrher'f*  Psalms  is  found,  contain- 
ing '  Leeds,'  and  <  f  earlier  date  than  1 708,  Denby 
must  be  reg:u-<icd  as  mereljrtlM  Mthorof  Are- 
wrugement  of  Croft's  tone. 

Tuut  MUD*  oonfinion  existed  respecting  the 
authoraliip  may  perhaps  be  inferred  from  the 
&ct  that  Dr.  Miller, »  Yorkshire  oiganist^  in  his 
'  Psalm*  of  Dwrld,*  1790,  gives  'St  Ana*!.  Dr. 
Croft'  on  one  page,  ami  <>pp()>ite  to  it  'Leeds, 
Denby,'  in  triple  time  and  as  a  diflercut  tune. 
On  the  other  hand  it  may  be  noticed  that  in 
another  YorJcahiM  ooUeotion,  John  and  James 
Chreen's  ■OoOeetioD  of  choice  Psalm  Tunes' 
(Sheffield,  3rd  cd.  1715), St.  Anne's  tune  isijuoted 
under  that  name.  Dr.  Sullivan  has  employed  J 
St  Anne's  with  excellent  effect  in  hit  Te  Denm  | 
performed  at  St.  Paul's  in  tho  Tlianksjiving 
Service,  Feb.  27,  187a,  on  occasion  ot  the  re- 
covery  of  the  Prince  of  Wales ;  and  in  another  , 
piece  ('The  Son  of  God')  liui  hTWffli*^  the 
tone  with  varying  eflbots  in  siMccHive  wim  in 
an  admirable  manner.  [G.A.O.] 

SAINT- AUBIN.JxuiirB  Chabu>ttb  Schboe- 
OKB,  a  very  remarinble  opera-singer,  bom  in 

Paris,  Dec.  9,  1 764.  Slio  was  daui,diter  of  a  thea- 
trical manager,  began  to  act  as  a  mere  child,  and 
when  only  9,  charmed  Lonis  XV.  by  her  prectH 
cious  talent.  In  17SJ  she  married  Saint-Aubin, 
an  actor  in  Mdlle.  Montansier'a  company,  and 
in  1786  nia4ie  her  ftrst  appearance  at  the  Acft- 
dijmie,  in  *  Colinette  k  la  Coor,'  hat  porceiTing  i 
thnt  she  was  not  qualiM  (br  k»  large  a  stage,  I 
had  the  gfxid  stHbe  to  lanctl  her  engagement  1 
with  the  Opera,  and  transfer  herself  to  the  Co- 
BiMie  Italienne.  There  her  pleasing  and  ex- 
pres-i\ef  f;ico.  refined  and  graceful  acting,  and 
singiuj,',  aiway.->  intelligent  and  in  tune,  could  be 
pn>perly  appreciated,  and  she  speedily  became  a 
favourite  both  with  tlie  public  aiui  theonmatista. 
Ko  aetrew  ever  created  a  greater  namber  of 
r6lt*  ;  sentimental,  pathetic,  ingenues,  soubrettes, 
grandes  coquettes,  or  burlesque  characters — all 
came  alike  tu  her.  Her  singiQg  was  not  m»  re- 
mark  able  as  hor  actiag ,  but  she  saqg  fomaiioes 


t  Tbt  snkss  ipiafessf  'hisHr  tdUkxM.'  ud  a<Wi  'Snct  ibt  ,' 
tatiM  1b  Ml*  an  Alt  l«l  jMir  iB«ei>  refln'S    la  tte  Bnattia  . 
by  wmw  (ocwi  (ntT«  DiTiwrMimwkoksibaBlrWksataUlhsoM 
wordi  ■»<]  lUKio  lit*  bmutimA  isiliiS'  Tto pnkMistbtamBtk 
•SMdh  to  s  SlOtnat  OM. 


with  great  charm  of  expression,  and  by  taste  and 
skill  supplied  the  lack  of  power  in'her  voice, 
became  ttie  adcnowledged  star  of  the  company 
and  its  mmt  prnfitaWe  member.  She  was,  how- 
ever, badly  treated  liy  the  management,  for  though 
a<lmitted  as  socitlnirf  to  the  fourth  of  a  share  in 
1788,  she  was  not  advanced  to  a  full  share  till 
1798,  after  her  snccess  in  •  Le  Prisonnier.' 

In  iSoo  she  lost  all  her  Kaving^s  by  the  bank- 
ruptcy of  the  Th^tre  Favart,  but  on  the  union 
of  the  two  comedy-companies  die  retained  her 
position  as  sociitafre,  and  was  appointed  one  of 
the  five  members  of  the  management,  a  post  which 
she  resigned  on  Mme.  Dnjgam's  retirement,  not 
wishing  to  be  the  only  woman  on  the  boud.  At 
hw  Ihrawell  benefit  (April  3,  1808)  she  took  the 
part  of  Mme.  riLlmont  in  '  Le  I'ritiunnier,'  leaving 
Kosine,  her  own  creation,  to  her  second  daughter, 
Alexandrine.    Her  elder  daoghter  also  appeared 
in  the  'Concert  interrompu.*  Her  nin<l.-st  pension 
of  1900  francs  was  increased  by  Louis  X  V  iU.  to 
3000.    She  took  her  final  farewell,  assisted  1^ 
her  eldest  daughter,  Mme.  Duret  on  Nov.  7, 
1 8 1 8,  in  <Une  heore  da  maxiaga,'  and  was  as  much 
applauded  as  ever.  IfuiS.  Slint-Aubin  Iive<l  to 
a  great  age,  and  died  in  Paris,  Sept.  11,  1850. 
Three  of  her  children  distinguished  themselves  ; 
the  son,  Jean  Denis,  bom  at  Lyon.s  in  \  ^;^^,  a 
violinist  an<l  composer  of  great  promise,  ditd  at 
Paris  in  1810. 
The  elder  daughter*  CiciL^  bom  at  Ijons  in 
*  pupil  ^  Garat,  made  her  d^ot  in  1805 
at  the  OjMTaConiiquein  'Le  Concert  interrompu,' 
but  went  back  to  the  Conservatoire  to  btuily,  and 
did  not  reappear  till  1808.    In  the  interval  she 
gained  both  style  and  taste  in  singing,  but  re- 
mained an  indilferent  actress.    Under  the  name 
of  Mme.  Duret  she  rose  for  a  short  time  to  dis- 
tinction as  the  favourite  sitter  of  Niodo  Isouard, 
who  composed  several  importaat  and  diflBoult 
parts  for  her.    Her  best  creati'iiis  were  in  *  Le 
Billet  de  Lotcrie,'  and  'Jeauuot  et  Colin.'  Her 
voice  was  of  considerable  compass,  even  and  son* 
orous,  though  rather  heavy ;  she  vocalized  with 
skill,  and  wticulated  distinctly,  but  her  breath 
was  short  and  drawn  with  effort.    She  retired  in 
1820.  Her  sister  ALBXANOBiiiB,  bom  at  Paris 
1 793,  mada  a  brilliant  d^bnt  at  the  Th^tre  Fsgr- 
deau  in  1809,  and  in  the  following  year  excited 
great  enthusiasm  in  Isouard's  '  Cendrillon.*  Iliis 
was  however  the  only  original  part  in  whieli  she 
distingniahed  herself,  and  onher  mairiage  with  an 
actor  at  the  Vaudeville  in  181  a,  she  retired  from 
the  stage.  i.U.0.] 
SAINT-GEOBGES,  JoLis  Hbkbi  Veknot, 
Mabqdis  SB, — not  to  be  confounded  with  the 
noti  )rioU8  Che vidier  de  Saint-Georges  (1 745- 1 799 
or  1801) — bom  in  Paris  1801,  died  there  1875, 
writer    morels,  and  author  of  numerous  librettos 
for  operas  and  operas-comiques,  was  the  favourite 
collaborateur  of  Halevy.  Among  his  120  libret- 
tos we  need  only  spwcify  those  for  Donizetti's 
'Fills  du  R^ment';  Adolphe  Adam's  'La 
Marquise,'  'Cagliofltro,''Le  Bijou  perdu,'  operas; 
and  •  Giselle,'  '  La  jolie  Fille  de  Gand,'  and  •  Le 
Ooisaire,'  ballets ;  Aubw's  *  L'Ambasaadrioe,* 
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*Zanetta.*  txti  ■  Lw  Dianumtfl     tft  Oowoime/  | 

with  Scribe  ;  GriBJir's  '  L;nly  Melvil/  '  Le  Caril- 
lonaourde  I^rugea,'  and  '  Lts  Amuure  du  Diable*;  ! 
Clapisvon'.H  ■       Fanchonnette ' ;  and  Hal^vy's  | 
•L'Eolair,'  '  Le-i  Mnn«q>iot aires  de  la  lU'ine.'  'L«  ' 
Val  d'AiuUirre,'  'La  F6i3  aux  lioscs,'  '  Le  Juif 
errant,*  '  Le  Nabab,'  and  '  Jaguarita  I'lndienne.' 

Eroia  tbia  Uf(  it  will  appaar  that  Saint-Georges 
wt»  th9  moet  prolific^  aa  he  waa  the  ableat,  of 
aH  French  contemporary  librettists  aftc-r  Scribe. 
No  one  has  yet  appeared  competent  to  supply  the 
plaoe  of  atther  of  uwae  derer  miters.  [v.C] 

SAINT  ^HUBERTY,  Antoinette  CIccile. 
an  eminent  French  operatic  actress,  whose  real 
surname  was  Clave],  was  bom  at  Toul,  about 
1756.  Her  father,  who  had  iireviously  BerveJ  in 
the  ftrmy,  b«jcame  stage  manager  to  a  Freucli 
opera  company  at  Mannheim,  and  afterwards 
at  Wanaw.  where  she  studied  for  four  jean 
with  Lemoyne,  condaetor  of  the  owhestra.  Her 
first  publle-  appearance  was  in  an  opera  of  hi-  '  T 
Bouquet  de  Colette.'  She  then  went  to  Berlin, 
and  ifl  said  to  have  been  married  there  to  a 
certain  t'hevali  r  do  Croisy,  of  whom,  however, 
nothing  is  heard  in  her  subiiCHjueut  history.  For 
three  years  she  sang  at  Straasburg,  as  MUe. 
ClaTel,  and  thenoe  went  to  Paris*  made  her 
Mut  at  tiw  Aoad^e  aa  *un  d^oo,  nn  plaisir* 
in  the  first  performance  of  Cluck's  'Armide' 
(Sept.  33.  1777).  Foraconsiderabie  time  she  only 
played  in  subordinate  part^.  ilor  a|<|icarancc 
was  not  Btrikin : ;  .^ho  wa»  fair,  thin,  ami  btlovv 
middle  height,  with  a  fact:  expresisivu,  but  uut 
beautiful.  Her  voice  was  produced  badly  and 
with  effcnrty  her  stage  action  was  spasmodic  and 
•xaifireratM,  and  she  bad  a  strong  Oeraian  aooent. 
But  Gliick  found  in  this  ill-traiiiod  actress  some 
quabtieH  ha  may  havt)  vainly  Miught  for  in  more 
finish)  d  singers.  She  appeared  one  moniiog  at  , 
rehear!>al  in  an  old  black  gown  in  the  la»t  stage 
of  patched  decrepitude.  '  Here  comes  Madame 
la  lii  ss  urcf,'  remarked  some  ;,'ay  rival  (alluding 
to  the  character  of  that  name  in  'Le  Joneur '). 
« Weil  aaid,'  answered  Glnek ;  « that  woman  will 
amna  daj  be  the  renourer  of  the  opera.'  Perhaps 
alw  hMld  the  words — we  luay  be  sure  she  heard 
of  them.  She  laboured  to  improve  herself,  and 
on  the  retirement  of  two  leading  singers  suc- 
ceeded to  their  parts.  Her  first  great  success 
wan  as  Angi-liqvii-  in  Piocinni's  *  Koiand,'  and 
was  followed  by  others  in  f  loqaet's  *  Le  Sei^jneur 
Bien(UaaBt.*Goesec*a  'ThMe'  (Mazdi  i.  178a). 
and  Edelmann's  'Ariane'  (Sept.  24,  178a),  all 
tragic  roUa ;  while  as  Rosette  in  Gretry's  'L'£m- 
barras  des  Richesses'  (Nov.  36,  i78a)>abeBhov«'od 
all  the  versatility  and  vivacity  necessary  for 
comedy.  As  Armide  (in  Sacchini's  *  Renaud '), 
in  '  Didon.'  '  Lhimene,'  '  Les  J )anaidc'ii.'  'Al- 
oeste,'  and  'Ph^dre/  she  had  a  succession  of 
triumphs,  '  IHdon,*  Flociaiirs  masterpieoe,  made 
no  imiires.sion  till  she  undertook  the  title  r6U, 
and  the  composer  declar«$d  that,  without  her, 
hn  opeca  was  '  without  Dido.'  On  her  first 
ftRwaiMioe  in  that  part  (Jan.  16,  1784)  she 
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was  orowned  npon  the  stage.    She  was  never  a 

perfe<Tt  vocalist;  '  k*«  violent  and  extravii,'ant 
in  her  singing  than  the  generality  of  French 
singers,  but  still  with  too  much  of  the  national 
utyle,'  (-aye  Lord  M^nnt  F/igecumbe,  who  admits 
howevL-r  that  hho  ^\siM  an  excellent  musician. 
But  her  power  lay  in  her  extreme  aenritiMty. 
In  truth  and  force  of  expreseian  she  was  un- 
equalled ;  her  dedamatton  was  fanpaaeioned,  her 
by-play  *  terrible,'  her  hilcnco  '  eloquent.' 

In  1785  she  made  a  journey  to  Marseilles, 
which  resembled  a  n»yal  progreu.  The  excite- 
iTicnt  she  created  amounted  to  frenzy,  and  when 
aha  left  Provence  t>\iv  carried  away  more  than  a 
hundred  crowns,  many  of  tlit-ra  of  great  value. 

Bat  on  her  return  to  Paris  she  found  new 
rivals  to  ^Bspute  her  sway.  She  fidted,  too,  aa 
Clytemnestra,  a  part  altoifether  unsnitt'd  to  her. 
It  ended  four  years  later  by  her  taarrying  the 
Comte  d'Entraigues,  of  strong  royalist  H\'mpathies, 
in  which  she  participated  warmly.  In  1790  he 
had  emigrated  to  Lausanne,  and  there  tlieir 
marria:,re  took  place,  at  the  end  of  that  year.  It 
was  only  acknowle4god,  however,  in  1797.  after 
the  Coont.  imprisoned  at  Milan  by  Bonaparte, 
had  been  releAae-.l  hy  his  wife,  who  found  means 
ut  enabling  him  to  e^scitpe,  and  of  preserving  his 
portfolio,  mil  of  political  j>a|<crs.  For  this  ser* 
vice  she  was  rewarded  by  Louis  XVIII.  with  the 
Order  of  St.  Michel  and,  it  seems,  by  her  hus- 
b.md  with  the  reco^niition  of  their  marriage. 

The  Ckiont  afterwards  entered  the  Busatan 
diplomatie  senrioe,  and  was  employed  on  secret 

mis,sions  The  peace  of  Tilsit  cLan^'ed  Ins  tactics. 
He  poiwesised  him«eli  in  some  manner  ul  a  copy 
of  the  secret  articles  of  the  Treaty,  and  haMteiMd 
with  them  to  England  to  communicate  them  to 
the  government.  For  this  he  is  said  to  have  re- 
ceived  a  j^ensiou.  He  est.djiished  himself.with  his 
wife,  at  lianies.  near  Kicbmond,  where,  July  aa, 
1813,  they  wore  assassinated  by  their  servant* 
who  stabbed  the:n  as  the}'  wwo  getting  into 
their  carriaire,  and  blew  out  his  own  brains 


afterwards.   This  man  had  been  bribed  by  1 
sariea  of  Fonoh^'s,  sent  to  watch  the  proceeding* 
of  the  Count  d'Entraii^ues,  and  had  allowed  them 

to  take  copies  of  correspondence  with  tlic  Foreicrn 
Othce,  entrusted  to  his  care  by  his  master.  He 
had  reason  to  think  that  his  treaohary  was  being 
didcoven  !.  nnd  fear  of  the  consequences  probably 
prompted  iiim  to  the  dreadful  deed.  [F.  A.  M.} 
SAINT    JAMES'S    HALL  CONCERT 

EOOM!*^  iverr  erected,  at  the  cost  of  a  c  im])any 
with  liuiiu^ii  liability,  from  dvuigiis  by  Owen 
Joned.    Messrs.  Lucas  were  the  builders. 

The  project  was  taken  up  by  two  of  the 
mosio-pubbshing  firms,  Messrs.  Beale  &.  Chappell 
of  Retjent  Street,  and  Chajipell  it  (.'o.  of  New 
Bouil  bireet ;  and  the  company  was  formed 
mainly  by  them,  and  among  their  friends. 
Mes.srs  T  V  Beale  and  W.  Chappell  became 
the  tenmin  of  the  Crown  fur  the  land,  holding 
it  in  trust  for  the  Company.  The  capital  waa 
fixed  at  £40^000^  becauBB  the  original  estimata 
for  tin  aaw  bdldbiig  was  £33,000,  and  dia  ne- 
waa  auppoied  to  be  an  ample  sum  fbr 
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flOQip«DMtioiu,  working  expensefl,  etc.  It  WM 
then  imknown  th»t  between  Regent  Street  nnd 
Piccadilly  w.ia  the  anci.  nt  boundary  of  Thi)riiey 
laUnd  with  its  quicksand,  bat  tbi«  was  en« 
owmtared  in  the  cootm  of  ih«  iMiUdin;,  and  bad 
to  be  saturated  with  concrete  at  great  cn^t,  in 
order  to  make  a  sure  foundation.  Other  deruands 
raiBed  the  cost  of  tito  Indlding  to  beyond  ;C7o,ooo. 
The  Great  Hall  was  opened  to  the  public  on 
March  35, 1858,  with  a  ooooert  for  the  benefit 
of  Middlesex  Hospital  giwn  in  preaenoe  of  tbo 
Prinoe  ConwHrt. 

Tho  prindMl  mtranoe  to  the  GrMt  Hall  it 
from  Regent  li^treet.  iiiiJ  that  to  the  Minor  Hall 
from  Piccadilly — tlif  fi>riiier  strtiet  being  higher 
than  the  Utter.  ITie  dinu-uaions  of  the  Great 
BUD  ■■•  Z30  foot  ia  longth*  60  in  h«i|^t,  and 
60  in  Imeadth.  It  wOi  Mat  on  the  Oiound 
Floor  1 100  ;  in  the  Ralcony  517  ;  in  the  Gallery 
aio;  ill  the  Orcheiitra  300;  total  2127.  The 
Above  is  08  the  numbered  benches  and  aeata 
are  usually  arranged,  hut,  by  placinsr  the  snats 
ch^r  together,  many  morti  {Kir^ruiis  o&u  be  tteat«;<l. 
Under  the  further  part  of  the  Great  Hall  ia 
tho  Minor  Hail,  60  feet  bj  57,  having  alio  a 
GaUery.  an  Orobeatra,  and  a  atndl  room.  Under 

the  llcu'ent  Rtrei  t  end  of  the  Great  Hall  is  tme 
of  the  diuiiig  rooms,  60  feet  by  60,  and  on  the 
Begent  Street  le%-el  ia  another  dining  ttMOl  40  feet 
by  40.  -nhh  a  latg*  bMnquottiag •  room  oo  the 

floor  alii've,  etc. 

In  1S60  alterations  and  additiona  were  made 
to  the  Eeatauraafc  attached  to  the  Concert  Rooms, 
at  a  further  outlay  of  £5000.    The  Company 

was  eventually  enabled  to  (>ay  these  charges, 
through  the  uocovenauted  liberality  of  some  of 
the  duectoti,  in  aoceptinif  personal  responsibility 
to  mortpagcp;?  Ivuil-vor,^,  «-iii!>    fh-vy  dimi- 

nished the  debt  uunuuiiy  turntij^'h  ilie  receiptti 
of  the  Hall.  Many  concerts  were  given  for  the 
express  purpose  of  engaging  the  Hall  on  off- 
nights,  especially  the  Monday  Popular  CVmoerts, 
which  have  now  become  an  insiiiution,  but  were 
originally  started  by  Chappell  k  Co.  to  brim; 
together  a  new  public  to  fill  the  Hall  on  Mond-iy 
n'^'hts.  In  1S74  three  more  liimses  in  Piccaiiilly 
Were  purcW-^ed  to  add  to  the  Uestaurant.  The 
rebuilding  of  the»e  entailed  a  further  expenditure 
of  ^4£/XM^  so  that  the  total  ooat  lias  ezoeeded 
£1  M,coo.  Ifr. George  LedlebM  been  Secretary 
to  the  Compinj  finm  ite  flitt  iartitatkn,  and  so 
ocBlinaM.  [W.C.j 

SAINT-SAIBKS,  OffAiitis  Camtvlw,  bora  Oct. 

9,  1835,  in  the  Kue  du  .Tardlnet  (nuw  No,  3) 
Paris.  Having  lost  his  father,  he  was  brought 
op  by  his  mother  and  a  great-aunt,  whom 
he  called  "bonne  mam.in.'  She  tau,'lit  him 
the  elements  ut  munic,  and  to  this  day  tho  com- 
poser  keeps  the  little  old>faahioned  instrument 
on  wlUoh  thia  dearlyoloved  relative  gave  him 
hia  first  lesacnM.  At  leven  be  be^an  to  study 
the  piano  with  Ptamaty,  and  afterwards  had 
le«Aont«  in  harmony  from  Maleden.  Gifted  with 
an  excellent  ear  and  a  pTodigiona  moniory,  he 
showed  firom  childhood  a  marvellous  aptitude 
for  music,  and  an  unusual  thirst  fur  knowledge. 


SATNT-SA^iNS. 


In  1847  he  entered  Benoist's  class  at  the  Conserva- 
toire ^  the  only  one  he  attended)  and  obtained  tlie 
second  or^'aii  jirize  in  1849,  *^5' 
He  left  in  the  foUowiiig  year,  but  competed  for  the 
Prix  de  Romo,  wbieb  wae  bowever  won  by  LtSonce 
Cnh'  n,  hi.^  senior  by  six  years  He  wa<  not  mwe 
fortunate  at  a  ti«coud  tUHi  in  1^64,  although  by 
that  time  he  had  made  a  name  in  more  than  one 
branch  of  composition.  These  academic  failures 
are  therefore  of  no  real  importance,  and  we 
merely  mention  them  because  it  ia  remarkable 
that  the  moat  learned  of  French  contemporary 
munohuw  ihonld  have  gained  every  possible  dia* 
tinction  except  the  Grand  I'rix  de  Rome 

Saint-Saens  wuji  only  uixteen  when  he  com- 
posed hia  first  syuiphony,  which  was  performed 
with  auocesa  by  the  Sod^t^  de  Sainte  C^ile. 
In  1853  he  became  organist  of  the  ebnreh  of 
8t.  Merri,  and  shortly  at'ler  accepted  tiie  post  of 

fiianoforte  profeaaor  at  Kiedermeyer'a  Ecole  re- 
igieuse.  Though  overwbehned  with  work  be 
found  time  for  composing  symphonies,  chambei^ 
uiusiti,  uud  vueal  and  instrumental  pieces— and 
for  playing  at  concerts,  where  he  became  known 
aa  an  interpreter  of  claaaioal  moiia  In  1858 
he  beeame  organist  of  the  Madeleine,  and  dis* 
tiii^^uiatieil  him.-H'If  as  much  by  his  talmt  for 
improvisation  as  by  his  execution.  Ue  only 
resigned  this  coveted  poet  in  1877,  when  he  was 
much  gratified  by  the  apiiointsnr  nt  nf  Theodore 
DuUiis,  a  Bolid  muaician,  nv  orthy  iu  every  respect 
to  be  his  successor. 

Tlie  atago  in  Paris  being  the  lole  road  to  fiune 
and  fortune,  all  French  mualdans  naturally  aim 
at  dramati  >  jj^po^ilion.  Saiiit-Sii'ns  was  no 
exception  to  thin  rule.  He  was  in  the  first  rank 
of  pianists  and  ori^anists,  and  hia  cantata  '  Lee 
Noces  de  Promt-thee '  had  licen  awarded  the 
prize  by  tho  Interuatiouiil  Exhibition  of  1867, 
and  performed  with  great  t^lat,  but  these  auo- 
cessea  could  not  content  him,  and  he  produced 
'La  PrinoeaM  jaune,'  1  act,  at  the  Opera  Com- 
ique.  .lune  12,  i^/J,  ;nid  "  he  Timbre  d'arijent,' 
a  fanlo^itic  opera  in  4  acts,  at  the  Th<-;Ure  Lyrique 
Feb.  2,^,  1877.  Both  operas  were  comparative 
failure-* ;  and,  doubtless  discouraged  by  so  harsh  a 

iudgment  from  the  Parisian  public,  he  pro^luced 
lis  next  work,  *  Samson  et  Daiila.'  a  sacred  druna 
(Dec.  1877),  at  Weimar,  and  'Etienne  Marcel/ 
opera  in  4  acta  (Feb.  8,  1879),  at  Lyona. 

Whether  a-  1  Derformer  or  n  conductor,  M. 
Saint-Saens  likes  a  hugu  audience,  and  this 
desire  has  led  him  to  become  an  extensive 
traveller.  He  has  been  in  Russia,  Spain,  and 
Portugal,  besides  payinCT  repeated  visits  to  Ger- 
many, Austria,  and  Eii<,dand,  tto  that  he  may 

be  trulpr  *Md  to  have  acquired  a  Kuropean 
reputation.   Hia  fiune  mainly  reite  on  bia  inatm- 

mental  mu.iic,  and  on  hi^  masterly  and  effective 
manner  ot  dealing  with  the  orchestra,  lie  is  an 
excellent  contrapuntist,  shinea  in  the  construction 
of  his  orchestral  pieces,  has  a  quick  ear  for 
picturesqueneas  of  detail,  and  hat  written  enough 
tine  mu--<ic  to  procure  him  an  honourable  position 
among  FreDcn  oompoaera.  Ho  has  very  great 
power  of  octnbinBtiMi,  and  of  Midng  inatantn> 
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ncously  all  the  latent  capacities  of  a  given  tbemt;, 
both  in  the  way  of  melody  and  harmony.' 

In  addition  to  his  other  claims  to  diatinctum, 
Saint-SaenM  is  a  first-rate  musical  critic,  and  has 
ci'iuributed  articles  to  '  La  Renaissance,'  '  L"Ea- 
tafctte,'  and  '  Le  Vultaire,'  th«  best  of  which  he 
toteDtla  to  pnUkh  wpantdy.  He  was  elected 
member  of  the  Iiistitat«b  vfes  Henii  Babar*  f  cb. 
19,  1S81. 

The  fvinted  catalogne  of  Ui  woriN  iadndes 
64  opus  numbers,  b«ides  many  umutmbared 
pieoea.  From  it  the  following  list  has  bean 
oonipiled  and  dassified. 

Primitlf   Mxl   ljTl«:— The  41  totfin  A.  r.«n<l  B  inli>or);'Iiitro- 

Or-TA*    H-I"At\y    131'-   ti -ri'-'l,  lUirllori  ft  li.  rnlLi  '  (op. 'J>*y-  '  Mor- 

'I/r>  N'ooml<!  i'rum<'tlKt«' a  irquejoMiu  dc  ouoccft'  (o^  62).  aai 
««i  ciumpt  Kljt«M.8«|it.  1. 1W7);  •■iiiMei'C«i><<K>UfcriMlB; 

*Lr  Deluge' a*^);  *lAL]rT«»t  U'CMto-Ooiiearte  <A  wtaor):  '■»• 

ll»rr«/  csiiiatariimp'  VNl  fur  ih-  mmee'  for  horn  or  e»Ho  (op.  34. 
Itirmlntham  K»stiwl   lAiig.  ^■<,  lu  t'j ;' Kom»)ic<? '  fur  flute  nr 
1^T^<|.    Atitilicr.  oritt.  n  '.'iT  the  'In  (op.  37  In  Db);  mitd  °TMWf 
r«-iilpii»T»  of  ii^ii»T«l  11.^  li- <"V«i^ 
Millet.  JUD*  'At.  1M>^;.  bu  UOt  bMO 
publUbad. 

Orrhwtr*!:— •  Brmphonle*.  la 
E"  »nrl  A  minor.  ' < i<-rlil-iit  *t 
OxifMil/  iinri  K  I'  r  ml  :'  ii>  ItA.'nl 
simI  orcbettr*  iparfunneil  at  the 

g«ine  MNv  «l  Mm  pitsli  M  tix 

li^rolquc  ■ ;  ■  Piitt*  pour orchMtre' 


t«ll«'  lor 
(op.  «). 

tluunber  mntie:— Qolstet  fcr 

rr.,  2  TU.lint.  TloU,  and  eailo  (op. 
14) ;  8vr^n«dn  for  PF..  orrui,  »lo- 
lln,  and  vlula.  or  cello  top.  \bn 
Trio  In  y  lor  Ff.  and  >frliL«i : 
QbwM  Is  br  FF.  and  ditto 
<ep.«I)t  BoiM  Rir  PF.  and  crilo 
fop.  18) ;  Bomance  for  I'K.,  oriaa. 


delude.    8»rab«ii.|!!.    t.notW.  jarnl  TloUn  up.       ;  8un»U  In  0 

minor  for  I'V.  and  oclto  (op^  82); 
BMMaMla  Bl> for  nr.  and  vIiUd 
(op.  ai)i  *Allecra  mtwmtowitn ' 
for  rr.  and  cello  rop.  43i;  Ro- 
mance In  U  (or  dlUu  (up.  .Ml; 
Bepi  et  fur  VV.,  ftHrlogi.  aud  tnm- 
tvt  obllgat0(tlM 


Bomanca.  and  Finale  4 
trmphgolqoM.  '  Le  Booat  d'OM> 
piiale.'  'rhadUio.'  'I>aDM  Ha- 
cabrr'  and  'La  JouneMe  dUer^ 
rule':  a  very  Imporlanl  'Suite 
Al|(>  rleiine"  1  fr/'luili-,  IthkpKxIlr 
Mxureaque.  It-  irrlr  <lii  Si.lr.  »nJ 
Xarcba  mlllulre  francalM) ;  '  Une  lloal). 
MuH k tl^oana.' Iwriarnllii i  'La  PlanoforM :— Op.  3:  11  (Dnrt- 
Jota  An««ne«a.*  Uamerlptlon.  tino  In  ti.  4luiiid» ;  21  (l«t  Maiui- 
Al«'^  »  pr^ri-  «Tm:>hoiiy  In  Y  iK^i  ka)  ;  23  ilisToUc) .  M  f'.'iul  Uuur- 
fir  111-  .-1.  '1'  Sjiiit'  >  iiilc  at  I"*'.  .1''  V«r.»ti>>u»  mir  ijii  tlifin* 
IWr.leaux.  a  MS.  orerlure  '  Spar-.de  Beelhoteu  lor  i  I'Kt-aifemij 
lacti*.'  awtrM  tba  prtaa  Uw  XlMd«>  t  «l<li«nuei«»  Vabe)! 
aaoM  tocMy.  and  amnl  minor  BS  (Bdlada.  4  handi) :  bealdai 
plgoj,  Itevpral  (ritiiM-rlptlooi  of  elaulcal 

Saeredmmle:— 'lle«efc4rQlx'  or  j  i  iojlir  and  U  transcrlp- 
ftir  iohia.  cbura«.  orcheitra,  rull!tlua>  (rum  Baoii'*  rantalM  and 
ofian.  and  'or;ue  d  u;coiu|«cue-  Mmatia. 

■Mut':  'lle.*M;(le  )Us]uieiu.'  forj  Vocal  .-—fimna  tram  'Honaa* 
■oWi.tchortu.  an.!  orch*ilra ;  'Ora-  (op.  10) ;  '  M^lodlet  renanet'  (op. 
turlu  rie  Xu#l '  fur  iKtto  ;  '  Tantum  :  "  Lo«  Hulilat%  de  tiwUVii *  1  op. 
»rv« '  In  P  b.  for  thoru»  and  organ  ;  double  cboriu  for  men'i  Tuioei. 
Pialm  xli  '<  ujU  enarrant.'  Iy>r  without  acct  ) ;  CliauKin  d« 
aoiui.el>onu,  and  orchestra.  Alw  iiraud  P*re.'  chorui  for  women'i 
ISmMaU,  and  taTeral  ptoem  fBrj*«leaa:  'Cbaoaaa  d'Ancttra,' 
ftlttoftaa,  taMtndlac'BtnMtetlan'ebomi  Ibr  men'i  Toieei.  and  baii* 
Duptliila'  (O^n  and  '  EV' valSo:i-' ton*  lolo  (op.  fO.  with  arct.  for 
(cp  i:i  ,  orchettra  or  I'K.i.  nuir  -  iliiui  40 

Concerted  miHlewllhorcbe8tr«:itoo(i  to  Frencb,  llallan.aud  tLut- 
-4  PF.  eoDoertoi  (In  O.Oailn«r,lliib  mita,  tad  mihsI  asMllMt 
»b.ai>dCm>m>r)i»»lnWin>iiii  I— itrtta 

M.  Saint-Sa8iia  la  a  dbilc,  nenroaa-looldng  man, 

with  delicate,  almost  isharji  features,  and  bright 
intelligent  eyes.  In  England  he  is  no  stningcr. 
He  first  appeared  here  at  the  Musical  Union,  in 
1871.  In  1874  he  played  Beethoven's  Concerto 
in  G  at  the  Philharmonic,  and  again,  on  July  2, 
iSj^  bii  om  PF.  Oonewlo  in  6  minor,  and 


I  of  bb  Improrlmtlont 
at  the  Mid'-Vlne.  and  Will  BMSr  furtet  a  l<mr  it  farrt  he  hlmu-lf 
mtnrtM'd  I'l  l''~.  .vt  a ptIlFlrtwrf  w>i'f»l  i-uilacDt  luuMi  iiin  nrro 
aMrmbled,  Kme  one  bcfiad  Srimlboa  to  plajF  aaxtblng  (hat  cam* 
Into  hii  bead.  Afi«r  a  llttia  pumlus  tka  hmliisihn  ftaalit  ml 
down  to  the  lartmmeal.  and  ktfta  to  ppriais  bt  Ik*  iHa  wkao 
Balnt-Balns  drew  near,  and  itill  Uandlnc.  aoooapSBliA  In  tkstMbt* 
the  mdodlea  which  Schulhoff  wai  pitjttig :  tb«a  MUaf  aawn  in  bit 
turn  lie  ImproTlaed  on  the  ImproirlMtMii  of  hi*  partaartnamaoDer  lo 
c.ii'tK  It*  the  mo«'  lijpcrcntlcal  ear  ,  Th-'n-  wat  Indeed  occanluiiilljr 
a  tll^lil  clathinc  oi  keji.  bat  eren  these  doable  modolatloiu  nUh 
•ontraij leailllllleae  added  to  tbe  In tei tat. with  an  audience  compoted 
•ntliciF  of  iMWliSti  mnleilaaa.  It  «aa  tlia  moit  eitraurdtnar]  ei> 
MMikm  a«iMt  Ma<df  ail—  ■Wsli  mr  «■■•  itUUb  tba  wiitar* 


iiach's  Prelude  an<!  Fu^'uc  in  A  miiic>r  on  the 
organ.  Latar  is  tlu-  same  ywwr,  Dec  6,  ha 
played  Uia  MHIM  work.  and  oonducied  his  '  Rouek 
d'Ompbala*  at  the  Crystal  Palace.  The  Con- 
certo was  first  intriMhiced  there  by  Mi.-^a  Helen 
Hopekirk,  a  very  rudug  pianist.  Mar.  15,  1879 ; 
tbe  Cello  Concerto  in  A.  «aa  played  by  Herr 
HoHman,  Nov.  27,  1880.  and  the  Overture  to 
the  *  Priucetwe  jauue '  on  the  6tli  of  the  same 
month.  At  the  Popular  Concerts  three  of  bia 
worfca  are  known,  tbe  Cello  Sjnata  (,op.  3a) ;  n 
trio  far  PF.  and  atringa  in  F  (op.  18),  anl  * 
string  quartet  in  Bb  (op.  41).  [6.C.] 

SAIl^TON.  FBoann  Pbiuppb  CATHsnn^ 
an  aininant  violin-player,  bom  June  5,  181 3,  at 

Toulouse,  wluTi-  bis  niilit-r  \va-<  a  merchant.  Ha 
received  his  e<lucatiou  at  the  College  of  Toulouse, 
and  was  destined  to  the  Uw,  but  Ua  great  talent 
for  music,  combined  witb  ^ther  reasons,  for- 
tunately altered  this,  aucl  in  1S32  he  entered  the 
Conservatoire  at  Paris,  and  studied  the  violin 
under  Uabeneck,  taking  the  first  prixe  in  1834. 
For  two  years  after  tlua  he  waa  a  monber  of 
the  orchestra  of  the  Socii'tt-  <!■  «  Concerts,  and 
the  Grand  Op<^ra;  and  then  luado  an  extended 
tour  through  Italy,  Germany,  Rustiia,  Finland, 
Sweden,  Denmark,  and  Spain,  witli  great  suih 
eess.  In  1840  he  was  appointed  Professor  of  tho 
violin  in  the  Conservatoire  of  his  native  city. 
In  1S44  he  made  hia  first  visit  to  JSngiaod  and 
pUyed  at  the  nrfthanwmle  on  Jnne  10  and  J  aly 

8  of  that  ini.  niora)ile  «<e.vson,  under  the  bAton  of 
Meiuleb«ohn.  The  following  year  he  returned, 
was  appointed  Professor  at  the  Royal  Academy 
of  Music,  and  settled  in  London,  where,  with 
occasional  visits  to  the  continent,  he  haa  resided 
ever  since.  Ho  took  the  ist  and  2nd  violin 
alternately  with  Sivori,  Ernst,  Molique,  and 
Vienxtenipa,  at  tbe  performances  of  Beethoven'o 
qiiarteta,  at  the  Im-ise  of  Mr.  Alsager  in  i''^'45 
and  46,  which  rt^ulled  in  the  '  Beethoven  Quartet 
Society.*  Ba  was  also  a  constant  leader  at  the 
perfonnanoea  of  the  Musical  Union,  tbe  Quartet 
Asaodation,  the  Monday  Popular  Conoerts,  etc., 
etc.  On  the  establi.shnient  of  the  Royal  Italian 
Opera  at  Covent  Garden.  April  6,  1847,  Mr. 
Sainton  became  leader  of  the  orchestra,  a  poet 
which  he  held  until  1871,  when  lie  acconipauied 
Sir  Michael  Costa  to  the  rival  hou-e,  antl  ro- 
uiained  then  till  1880.  He  was  leader  of  the 
Philhannonio  band  fi»m  1846  to  1854  inciu- 
sive,  and  of  the  Saered  Haimonio  Society  stnoe 
l!^48,  coiidiu  tins,'  tbe  iiorfonnam-es  of  the  latter 
Society  in  the  alisence  of  his  chief,  as  he  did  those 
of  the  Opera.  He  has  been  also  for  many  yean 
le^ider  of  the  T5irming})juii  Festivals,  and  other 
provincial  musical  performances.  Frtun  184810 
55  he  was  conductor  of  the  State  Band  and 
Violin  Sob  to  tbe  Quera,  resigning  the  post  of 
hia  own  aocoid.  At  the  opening  of  the  Intar- 
natifnial  Exhibition  of  i8f)3  Mr.  Sitinton  con- 
ducted the  performance  of  Stemdale  Bennett's 
Oda  (to  Tennyson's  woida)  and  waa  presented  by 
the  composer  with  the  autoirmph  of  the  work  as 
a  token  of  his  gratitude  and  consideration. 
Amnqg  tba  many  pupUa  whom  ha  haa  fonnad 
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dttring  hill  long  otfoer  am  ProfBHor  of  ib»  Violin 
Bt  tba  Rami  Acadamj  may  be  mmtbiud  H. 

Webt  Hill  [see  Wbist  Rill"!,  F  Amor,  A.  C. 
Mackenzie,  A.  Burnett,  Miw  Gabrielio  Vaillant, 
W.  Button,  and  many  more  good  players.  His 
works  compriise  a  Ckmoertot  for  the  violin  with 
orchestra :  a  Solo  de  Concert ;  a  Rondo  mazurka; 
3  Romances  ;  sevi  riil  airs  with  variational ;  and 
numeroas  Fantadas  on  operas.  In  i860  Mr. 
Sainton  marriad  MIm  Dolby  tiia  weU*known 
English  contralto  linger.  [G.] 

dAlNTON-DQLBY,  Chablottb  Hjujut,  was 
lioni  in  London  In  i8si,  and  gave  rigna  of  pos- 
sessing decided  musical  talent  when  Ft  ill  y  mng. 
Uer  earii«>«it  iu»trucU:c.s8  was  a  Mrs.  I^Iuut-aguo, 
from  whom  she  received  jiianolorte  lessons.  Un 
the  death  of  her  father  Miss  Dolby  datsrmincd 
to  adopt  the  musical  profession,  and  in  lS,^j 
entered  the  Royal  Aca<leniy  of  Music,  where  aha 
first  atudiod  oader  Mr.  J .  Bennett  and  Mr.  Eliiutt, 
and  then  under  Kgnor  CriveUI.  In  1837  ^ 
great  was  her  promise  that  she  wa.s  elected  a 
King's  Scholar,  althoo^  her  vo'w^  wa^s  f^till 
weak  and  noi  folly  developed.  She  remained 
at  the  Aoademy  for  five  yeani,  and  after  leaving 
was  eleeted  an  honorary  member  of  the  institn- 
tiou.  Altno.st  froui  the  date  of  her  first  appear- 
ance in  public,  until  bur  retirement  in  1870, 
Hise  Ddby  remained  unrivalled  as  a  singer  of 
oratorio  and  Eni,'lish  ballad.^.  The  admirable 
skill  with  which  she  cuutrulkd  a  puwcrfui 
oootialto  voice,  the  exquisite  intonation,  perfect 
enanciationf  muI  noble  declamation  whioh  die- 
Anguished  her  singing,  caused  her  to  take  a 
very  hi^h  place,  not  only  among  English,  lint 
among  Europ^Mi  artists  of  the  present  century. 
&b»  made  ner  fint  apiiearanee  at  the  Philhar- 
monic  in  a  qiinrtet,  June  14,  1841,  and  in  a 
solo,  April  14,  1S42.  lu  the  winter  of  1846-7, 
Mendebuohn,  who  had  been  tleii;^]ite<l  by  her 
singing  'St.  Panl,'  obtained  for  her  an  engage- 
ment at  the  Gewandhans  Coneerts  at  Leipzig, 
where  .^he  appeared  with  a.s  t  .-ncc  r;s  an 
she  bad  done  iu  England.  Atjout  this  tiuie 
Mendebutuhn  dedicated  to  her  his  Six'  Songs 
(op  57),  besides  writing  the  contralto  mu^ic  in 
*  Elijah '  with  the  special  view  to  her  uiuging 
it.  Her  Hucceiis  in  LeijiziK'  was  followed  by 
seveml  ooneert  tours  in  France  and  UoUand, 
in  both  of  wUch  ooantries  Miss  Dolby  esta- 
blished her  reputiition  as  a  siiiijcr  of  tlio  first 
rank.  In  i860  »>he  married  M.  Proijper  Sainton, 
the  eminent  vittlinint,  and  ten  years  later  she 
retired  from  public  life.  In  1872  Mme.  Sainton 
opened  her  Vocal  Academy,  at  which  she  has 
f-urce.-<.Hfully  trained  many  excellent  artists  in  the 
admirable  school  of  oure  vocalisation,  of  which 
she  is  herself  so  distinguished  an  example. 
Besides  her  laVwnrs  in  connection  with  this 
Academy,  Mme.  Sainton  has  of  late  years  ap- 
peared before  the  world  as  a  comp(  ser.  Her 
cantatia  'The  Legend  of  St  Dorothea,'  and 
*The  Story  of  the  Faithful  Soul,'  produced 
napectivdy  at  St.  Jamee's  Hall  on  Jona  14, 
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1876^  and  Steinway  Hall  on  June  19^  i^7v> 
have  been  perfermed  in  the  ptovinoea  and  the 

colonies  with  unvaried  Rucceas.  Mme.  S.dn^)n 
hatt  also  written  many  balla<ls  and  songs,  and  iii 
(1 88 1)  engaged  upon  a  work  of  more  importance 
than  she  has  yet  attempted,  !  W.R  S  ] 

SAJUAf  Nicola,  bom  at  a  little  village  near 
Bene^entiN  N'^>les,  in  iToi,  and  hrougbt  up  in 
the  Coiiscrvatorio  della  Pieth  de'  Turchini  under 
I  Fagu,  Abod,  and  Leo.  He  died  in  1800,  and 
devoted  the  whole  of  a  long  life  to  bis  CoBsar^ 
vatorio,  in  which  he  succeeded  FagO  as  second 
master,  and  Cafaro,  In  1787.  as  first  master. 
The  great  work  to  which  all  his  energies  were 
devoted  was  his  'Regole  del  oontrappunto 
prattiol^*  in  3  laitipe  Tolnmes^  eootdning  method!* 
cat  instruction  in  the  cotupo.sition  of  fug'ues, 
caQt>ns,  etc.,  wliiub  wati  published  in  1794. 
During  the  dijsturbances  in  Italy  the  Migraved 
plates  vanished  for  a  time  and  weft  inpposed  to 
be  lost  Choron  then  reprinted  the  work  (Paris 
iSoS),  but  the  platefl  were  afterward.s <liseovered. 
Both  editions  are  in  the  Libraiy  of  the 
tiered  Hamonio  Society.  Sala  wrote  Bttia 
beaidea  this  work.  Three  operas,  'Vologero,' 
1737;  'Zenobia,'  1 761;  and  '  Merope,'  I76i>i  an 
oratorio,  *  Giuditta,'  1780  ;  3  •  Prologues '  on  the 
births  of  kings  of  Naples ;  a  Mass,  a  Litany, 
and  a  few  mailer  puces,  are  mentioned  m 
Flodmo  (Cenno  atoiioo,  56a).  [O.] 

SAT.A^IAN,  Charles  Kenbinotox,  bom 
in  L<ondou,  March  3,  1814;  began  music  early — 
violin,  PP.,  and  composition.  la  1824  wati  elected 
Student  of  the  Royal  Acadeuiy  of  Music,  but 
soon  left  it  and  became  pupil  of  Mr.  Neate,  the 
friend  of  Beethoven.  He  made  his  first  publio 
appearance  at  Blackheatb,  iu  1828.  as  a  PF* 
player ;  then  went  to  Paris  and  took  lessons  of 
Herz,  find  in  the  fnllowing  summer  returned  to 
London  and  began  teaching,  playing,  and  writing. 

la  tSfOhe  composed  an  ode  for  the  Shake>«peare 
ooai]BMnoration,which  wasperfonuedatStiatford* 
on>ATon  April  33,  and  waa  rspeated  in  London. 
From  1833  to  iS,?7  ho  gavt-  annual  orchestral 
concerts  in  London,  at  one  of  which  he  pU)  ed 
Mendelssohn's  G  minor  Ooncerto  finr  the  third 
time  in  England — the  former  two  performances 
having  been  by  the  coiiipoiier  himself.  In  iH^6, 
7,  and  8  he  resided  at  Rome,  and  while  conduct* 
ing  Beethoven's  Symphony  No.  a  (for  the  first 
time  in  Rome),  the  ooneert  waa  interrupted  by 
the  news  of  Louis  Phil)]i|ie*B  flight  from  Paris. 
On  March  18,  1850,  he  played  at  the  Philliar- 
monic.  In  1855  he  beg.in  a  series  of  lecturer  on 
the  TTistory  of  the  Pianofdrte,  and  other  musical 
subjectis,  which  hecontiuueil  both  iu  London  and 
the  country  for  several  years.  In  iSj^S  he  waa 
one  (tf  the  founders  of  the  Musioai*  Suouty  or 
LoHOOir.  and  acted  as  eecreta^  to  it  until  the 
year  1 865.    He  is  now  one  of  the  Committee 

I  of  the  Musical  Association.  Mr.  Salaman  has 
been  for  many  yeans  a  well-known  profssaor  and 
teacher  of  music  in  London.  He  has  composed 
many  songs,  some  to  words  by  Horace,  Catullus, 

I  wd  Anacreoii;  Psalns  (th«  a^th,  39th);  and 
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variuus  PF.  pieces.  He  oon^buted  to 'Concordia.' 
during  its  existence,  and  alOl  oooaaioiuktty  writes 

is  the  '  Mu-,ica!  Times.'  [G.] 
SALCIONAL  or  SALICET,  a  soO-toued 
VgmMiop  of  a  reedy  quality.  The  pipes  are  of 
a  vPFk' small  s<  iilr,  the  triior  ('  bciiii,'  of  about  the 
Kainc  dinuK  tor  as  tho  middle  C  ot  aii  orUioary 
open  diap.a'ion.    Tho  mouth  is  also  much  more 

•  out  up'  than  HaA  ot  m  dii^jason  pipe.  The 
origin  of  the  woti  Salioot  la  plain :  to  tliJa  day 
country  boys  make  toy  wind-instruments  out  of 

*  writby  * ;  but  withy  m  also  called  '  sally,'  and 
'sally'  is  salix  a  willow.  In  some  oountiM  a 
r.  ill  I'v  is  cxlleil  (1)V  oouihinint,'  both  names's  a 
'  Hail y-wlthy.'  A  .Salicct  in  thort-fure  n  sto|)  in.ade 
to  imitate  a  ru.stic  •  wilUnv-jiipe.'  Tlie  introduc- 
tion of  the  Saloiooal  or  Salioot  was  later  than 
that  of  tlie  Doldana  (nid  to  ham  been  invoited 
by  Snetzi-  r^  and  it  must  be  consiJoml  n.en.ly 
as  a  variety  of  that  atop.  It  is  of  8  ft.  or  unison 
piteli.  [J£.] 

SALT',  T  born  at  (lainsb'>ro'.icrb,  M.-irch  19, 
17.14»  ^^J**  "Imitted  in  17O6  a  lay  cbrk  of  St. 
Oenrge  .s  (  b.ancl,  Windsor,  and  held  tiuA  post 
nntil  his  death,  Oct.  3,  1^02. 

IL'iA  gon,  JoHK,  born  iu  London  in  I7.';8,  was 
in  1767  ndmitted  a  chorister  of  St.  George's 
ChMMl,  Windeor,  and  Eton  College  under  W  ill  inm 
Webb,  and  «>  eontinoed  nntit  1775.  In  1777  lie 
obtained  a  lay  clerk's  place  in  both  c-lir)ir8.  On 
July  12,  1783,  he  wmi  stduiitted  a  gentleman  of 
tho  Chapel  Royal  in  the  room  of  Nicholas  Lade  or 
L.a<id  ;  in  1 794  he  s'l'-rfMded  .Tohn  .Soaper  as  vic.ir 
choral  of  St.  Paul's ;  and  m  1 796  Johaljindle.a.«  Lay 
vicaroi  Westminster  Abbey.  At  Christmas  1 796  he 
ndgned  his  appointaiente  at  Windeor  and  JBton. 
In  1 800  he  snoeeeded  Bidiard  Bellamy  as  alinoner 
and  master  of  the  chori.qtiTs  of  St.  Paul's.  On 
Jan.  14,  1812,  he  was  a]>|xjintod  successor  to 
Samuel  Webbe  as  secretary  to  the  Catch  Club, 
and  soon  afterwards  resigned  his  places  of  almom  r 
and  master  of  the  choristers  of  St.  Paul  n.  Hk 
w.'i.s  alsr>  conductor  of  the  Gleo  Club.  He  pos- 
Msaed  a  rich,  full,  and  mellow-toned  ban  voice, 
and  aang  witii  disdnot  artieolation  and  energetic 
expression.  He  was  for  thirty  years  a  principal 
singer  at  the  Concert  of  Ancient  Music  and  other 
leading  concerts  in  London,  and  nt  various  pro- 
vincial festivals.  He  composed  several  ^deeH, 
which  were  included,  with  glees  by  Lord  Mor- 
nington  and  other  composers,  in  collections 
publiihed  by  him.  He  died  Nor.  ix,  1827.  He 
left  two  lOBi,  vi>.~ 

•TonN  Berx.^rd,  born  at  Windsor,  1779,  and 
admitted  a  churiater  uf  .St.  George's  Chapel, 
Windsor,  and  Eton  College  in  1785.  In  1800  be 
succeeded  Richard  Bellamy  as  lay  vicar  of  West 
minster  Abbey;  on  Jan.  19.  1803  was  admitted 
a  gentleman  of  tlie  Chapi  l  lioyal,  in  the  place  of 
Siuauel  Champnc«8,  and  in  1806,  on  the  death  of 
Richard  Gnfae,  obtained  n  second  hnr  viear  s  place 
•t  Westndnator  Abbej.*  On  3£wob  30, 1809,  he 

1  In  order  t»  uiKlnntand  how  on*  p«noa  coDid  p>rforiii  ili'- 
Ol  imu  In  tli«  MBM  chuir  li  1«  occ«*m<7  to  eitiUtu  that  bf  Wug- 
maaUat  cnMMt  t$A  Iw  vKsr  ■tftaili  deriac  tls  Moths  ot  tho  | 
fswsAlir.ia  hi  wcholianials  month.  ■ 


succeeded  Michael  Kock  as  oriranist  of  St. 
Margaret's,  Westmiattor.   About  1836  he  waa 

appointed  musical  in.«itractor  to  the  Princess  (now 
Qaeeii)  Victoria.  In  1638  he  was  admitted 
organist  of  the  Chapel  Iluyal  on  the  death  of 
Attwood.  His  voice  waa  a  pow^ifoi  baas*  and 
his  style  of  cin<,'ing  chaate  and  rafined;  he 
excelled  in  .antlienis,  i,doe!*  an  1  t '.  -r  jiart  (tinging. 
Ho  WiUi  fur  many  yearx  principal  second  bass  at 
the  Concert  of  Ancient  Mosio.  He  long  enjoyed 
a  high  reputation  as  a  teacher  of  .sin^dng  and  Mo 
pianoforte.  His  compositions  were  few.  cunHisUug 
only  of  some  chants,  p&alm-tunes,  Kyrie-^.  glees, 
aongs  and  dueta.  One  of  his  duets, '  The  Butterfly,* 
was  long  in  Ikvoor.  In  1 837  he  published  a  eol> 

lection  of  psalm  and  liymn  tnmv*,  chants,  etc., 
with  a  concise  system  of  chanting.  He  died  Sept. 
16,  1856.  Of  his  three  daughters,  two.  Mart 
Amks  and  Sophia,  were  organists  and  teachers 
of  music ;  Sophia  died  May  3, 1 869.  The  youngest, 
T..Ai'RA,  was  tiie  wife  of  William  John  Thonis, 
the  antiquary,  and  originator  of  'Notes  and 
Qoeriee.* 

The  other  eon.  GEoncK  CiTAm.Ei?.  bom  at 
AVindsor  in  1796,  wha  aduutt«d  a  chorieter  of 
St.  Paul's  under  his  father  in  1805.  He  afterwards 
became  a  skilful  organist,  in  1817  succeeded  Dr. 
Busby  as  organist  of  St.  Mary,  Newington,  and  in 
1836  was  apjioinied  ori^.iniht  of  St.  Goorgo'a,  Han- 
over Square.   He  died  Jan.  33, 1869.  [W.H.J1.] 

R.\r/IERI,  Antonio.  Court-capellmeister  at 
^  I  MI  a,  son  of  a  wealthy  merchant,  born  Aui;. 
19,  1750,  at  Legnano  in  the  Venetian  territory, 
leant  mnsie  ewrly  ftom  Ua  Inwther  Fnuts,  a 
pupil  of  Tarttni.  Afler  the  death  of  his  poren'.s 
a  friend  of  the  fanuly  named  Mooenigo  took  him 
to  Venice,  where  he  continued  his  atndiei^  and 
made  the  acquaintance  of  Gas»mann,  composer 
and  late  Capellmeister  to  the  Emperor,  who  be- 
came much  interested  in  him,  and  took  him  to 
Vienna  in  June  1766.  Here  Gassmann  con- 
tinued hiH  fatherly  care,  proi^ded  hie  prot^g4 
with  teachers  and  Inmi^elf  instmcted  liim  io 
composition,  made  him  acquainlad  with  Meta- 
stasio,  and  introduced  him  to  the  Emperor 
Joseph,  whose  ohambcurKioneerte  he  henoeforth 
attended,  and  often  took  an  active  part  fn. 
While  Gassmann  was  in  Rome,  composing  an 

ra  for  the  Carnival  of  1770,  Salieri  conducted 
rehearaale  ibr  Idm,  and  composed  his  own 
first  comic  opera.  '  Le  Donne  letterate,'  which 
received  the  approval  of  Gluck  and  Cal.-iiUjigi, 
and  wiw  performed  with  success  at  the  Burg- 
theater.  On  Ga«nann'a  death  in  1774 
returaed  hie  patwnal  kindneei  by  domg  all  fn 
his  power  for  the  family,  and  educAtiny;  the  two 
daughters  as  opera  singers.  In  the  same  year 
the  £Impen>r  appointed  him  court  composer,  and 
on  Bonuo's  death  in  1 7S8  he  becam--  Court- 
capellmeister.  lie  was  al.so  a  director  of  tho 
Opera  for  24  years,  till  1790,  when  he  resisjned, 
and  out  of  compliment  to  him  the  poet  WM 
given  to  his  pupil  Weigl.  In  1778  Sdieri  wat 
in  It.aly,  and  composed  five  oj.eras  f>r  Venice, 
Milan,  and  Kouie.  For  the  bmperor's  newly- 
founded  Nntionnl'Singipiel  lie  wrote  *  Der  Knadh 
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fiogkelirar '  (i  781),  Mid  for  a  fdte  at  SchSnbmon 
*Pniiiii  1»  mudcm,  p<d  l«  pMnole'  1 1 786).*  Whan 
the  Acadi'iiiif  ilu  Musiqtie  in  Paris  requested 
Gluck  to  su^eab  »  com[K)i»«:r  wha  coald  lupply 
them  with  a  French  opera  in  which  his  own  prin- 
ciuIm  should  be  carried  out.  he  propoi^etl  Satit  ri, 
who  accordingly  received  the  libretu.  uf  'Lea 
I':uiaiilea'  frora  Moline.  worked  at  it  under 
Gluck'a  superviiinii,  and  personally  luperin- 
tended  ito  pradaetion  in  Paris  (April  36, 1784).* 
He  was  entrusted  with  librettos  for  two  more 
operas,  and  returned  with  a  grt^t  increase  of 
fame  to  Vienna,  where  he  composed  an  opera 
buffa,  'La  Grotto  di  Trofouio*  (Oct.  12,  1785), 
the  best  of  its  kind  and  one  of  his  finest  works, 
wliifh  h'ld  an  extraordinary  sin.-cesH,  an  !  was 
engraved  by  Artoria.  In  1 7S7  he  again  visited 
Tim,  yihvn  tbe  firat  of  Me  op^nu, '  Hocaoee.* 
b.i'^  f  Hed  (Dec.  7.  17S6),  owin^'  to  a  variety  of 
untoward  circumttancaB,  a  failure  amply  retrieved 
homwtr  hf  the  brilliant  success  of  'Axur,  Re 
d'Ormus'  (June  8,  1787)  or  'Tarare,'  as  it  was 
first  called.  This,  which  has  remained  Iiis  most 
imjKjrtant  work,  was  first  performed  in  Vienna, 
Jan.  8, 1 788.  Another  work  oomposed  in  Vienna 
Ibr  PiMis  was  »  eeiit*ta»  *  Le  Dernier  Jugemeut ' ' 
(libretto  by  Clievalier  Eogoi ordered  by  the 
Society  d'ApoUon,  and  perforuieU  there  and  at 
the  Coneerte  ^rituels  with  great  applause  from 
the  connoiHseurs.  In  1801  Salieri  went  to 
Trieste  to  conduct  an  opera  composed  for  the 
opening  of  a  new  opera-house.  'I'lns  was  his 
last  Italian  opera,  and  *I>ie  Neger'  (Vienna, 
]8(h)  ^  iMt  German  one,  fbr  owing  to  hb 
dislike  to  the  change  of  taste  in  dramatic 
munc,  he  devoted  himself  chiefly  to  church 
mnilBb  ocmpceing  also  a  fow  instrumental  pieces, 
dunuM,  and  canons  in  various  parts,  published 
as  'Scheni  armonici.'  On  Juno  16,  1816.  ho 
celebrated  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  tlie  cuni- 
menoement  of  his  career  in  Vienna,  when  he 
was  decorated  with  the  gold  'CMU^ren- 
medaille '  and  chain,  and  honoured  by  a  f6to,  at 
which  were  performed  special  compositions  by 
weh  of  his  pupils,  including  Schubert.*  8alieri 
was  also  vioe-prestdent  of  the  Tonkiinstler  So- 
detat,  and  till  t8i8  conducted  nearly  all  the 
concerts.  For  the  twenty-liftli  anniver^a^y  of 
its  foundation  (1796)  he  composed  a  canuta 
*I«  Bieonoeoenxa,'  and  Ibr  the  fiftieth  (iSai)  a 
part-i«ong,  *  Zu  Ehren  .Toseph  Haydn,"  to  whom 
the  society  was  largely  indehtt^d.  Salii.ri  vviis 
n]ao  •  generous  contributor  to  the  funds.  He 
took  great  interest  in  the  foundation  of  the 
CbBMrvaitoiinm  (1817)  Md  wrato  a  singing- 
Bwthod  Ibr  the  pupila.  He  lost  Ua  only  son 

Dhsck  and  SaII«Tl.  hi  nrrnHir.f*  with  s  irtlruUlloD  of  Iho  puli' 
lull,  r  iy»Uurlfr».  Iii4t  !»■:(. r<-  tUr  iritti  r'rr'-'''-ii<»'l«n  Gluck  piilnitij 
fimivd  ia  U)«  JiMrruit  da  I'uxU '  ihn  fitlien  m»»  %tn  %oU  kutbvr. 

9  Ttic  tuHowUic  »n«c<lote  U  conn«cl«d  with  thb  ctnUUu  Mterl 
«M  l«lklii(  over  ihn  dlfflrultta  of  Ihe  work  with  Otuck  r»t>*t>*1l7  u 
to Um  Tum  10  b*  kHtcbcd  to  Itra  pari  of  Chrltl,  for  Wbitb  be  Hntll; 
ti  %  htgh  tenor.  Oluck  ut«nted,  xldlilS,  bslf  ta  Joke,  likll  Id 
. 'B«(m»  tons  t  irtD  ani  jroa  noid  tiam  ttM  atlMr  wirid  in 
Toer  atvMw  jpttte.'  fiMir  ds|*liMr,ltor,Ubllir.bs«ru 

<  nm  amotftb  of  tohttMrs  Otntili^botit  nwei  sad  waHe  by 
t  M»  a  by  MCltos  to  Fstfa.      U IWU 


in  1805,  and  his  wife  in  1807,  and  never  !•> 
oovered  Us  spirits  after  it.  During  his  latter 

years  he  suffered  nmcli,  but  never  failed  to 
derive  comfort  from  the  beauties  of  nature,  for 
which  he  had  always  *  great  taste.  On  Jane 
14,  18:4.  after  fifty  years  of  Hervice  nt  court, 
he  waa  allowed  to  retire  on  hi»  full  !>alary,  and 
not  long  afterwards  died.  May  7,  1835. 

His  biographer,  £dler  von  Moeel  ('  Ud)er  dae 
Leben  nnd  die  Werke  dee  Anton  Salieri,'  Vienna^ 
1827),  doscribes  him  as  a  ineth(xlieal,  active,  re- 
ligioufl-mind«<i,  l^enevolent,  and  peculiarly  grate- 
ful man,  easily  irritated,  bat  as  (^oiakly  pacified. 
He  was  very  fond  i<f  Bweets,  especially  pastry  and 
sugar-plums,  and  drank  nothing  but  water.  We 
have  seen  how  he  discharged  his  obliirations  to 
Gassmann.  fie  nve  gratuitous  inirtruction  and 
substantial  aid  or  vsnons  Idnds  to  many  poor 
innsician-i,  and  to  the  library  of  the  Tonkiinstler 
6ocictat  he  IxqueatUed  41  scurea  in  his  own 
handwritin^'  (54  operas,  and  7  cantatis)  now  ilk 
the  Huf bibliutiu'k.  In  accordance  with  his  own 
wish  his  Requiem  was  performed  after  his  death 
at  the  Italian  church.  He  remained  tliroughout 
on  cordial  terms  with  Haydn*  whose  two  great 
oratorios  he  often  oonduoted,  and  Beethoveit  de* 
dicated  to  him  in  1 799  three  sonatas  for  PF.  and 
violin,  op.  I  a  (Artaria).  In  the  first  vol.  of  his 
'Beetiu.vi  n  s  8tudien'(Rieter-Biedermann,  1873^, 
Mr.  Nottebohm  has  printed  ten  Italian  vocal 
pieces,  submitted  by  Beethoven  to  Salieri,  with 
the  corrections  of  the  lattt  r.  'iTiese  chiefly  con- 
cern the  arrangement  of  the  notes  to  the  words, 
so  as  to  ooDfium  to  tin  roles  of  Iteliaa  prosody, 
and  produce  the  best  e(f««t.  The  pieces  are 
undated,  but  iitterual  evidence  fixes  them  to 
the  period  between  1793  and  i8ea.  It  qipeMi 
that  as  late  as  1809  the  great  composer  oon> 
suited  his  old  adviser  as  to  the  arRUigement  of 
his  Italian,  prolialiiy  in  the  '  i*\)ur  Ariettas  and 
Duet'  of  op.  8a;  and  that  even  then,  when 
Beethoven  was  eo  fieroely  independent  of  all 
other  musicianK.  their  relations  were  such  that  lio 
voluntarily  styled  himself  '  .Sidieri'a  juipLl.'^  As 
regards  Mozart,  Salieri  cannot  escape  censt»e,fbr 
though  the  accusation  of  having  been  the  cause 
of  his  death  has  been  long  ago  tUsproved,  it  it 
more  tliau  [»><.,dblo  that  he  was  not  displeased 
at  the  removal  of  so  formidable  a  rival.  At 
any  rate  thoo^  he  had  it  in  his  power  to  in* 
fiuence  the  Einp-  ror  in  Mo/.art'w  favour,  hn  not 
ouly  neglected  to  do  so,  but  eveii  intrigued 
against  him.  as  Mozart  IiiniHelf  relates  in  a  letter 
to  his  friend  Puchbeig.'  After  his  death  how« 
ever,  Salieri  befidendeu  hil  aon,  and  gave  bim  n 
testimonial,  whioh  secured  him  his  fintapp^t* 
iiieui.^ 

•  BM  llo«!li»lMliMl».  I.  la        •  HetuMm't  •Woi«rtUna.'  H. 

t  'Inwr't  •i.Mi.—  rltIo  fivrrln  Mf  rh»  11  floTlrw  Sl^tKT  W.,!t«»n«« 
Amri.1(!_  M  rart        l.i  r  .li  r^kDoforta,  h»  tin  t»I.-ijlu  f»ro 

iwr  ift  musics.  cti«  iMrieiloUknl  In  queM'  aru,  dl  ctu  egU  U  prv 
leulooe.  dupu  arer  itudUto  I*  N|0V|  M  CaatBMdNto  lon»  IS 
««uvl«  <1«1  biKuor  AlbfTChutMirtcr  U»MUo  dl  OSpilla  41  &  SMkaiii. 
ora  pmk«  Krtto  dl  m«.  •  ch*  ne  protuotttco  un«  liuKlt*  noti  to* 
frrliire  a  qu«IU  del  luo  c«l«br<.-  VtArr.  AMTvsu  SaLICIII.  primo 
Mi'itrn  (11  r^'Vn  f.-.rti-  (tnvr»rtal<i  dl  Vienna.    \'imna.  30 

l-ii",'  -  I  ili-  M :.  I- r<l.-:..  .1  i .  iV.li  thai  lb«  youii»  8l»iuir  W.  A, 
Murart  atn-*>lj  a  fiwA  i  la^cr  on  tbc  I'r..  bu  a  ram  talcut  Utt 
mmn*.  t»  iM«Nt  Wnuali  m  iibl«b.  te*iiif  MMdM  Ut*  tutw  of 
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Hi>  works  were  too  much  in  accordance  with 
the  taste,  albeit  the  best  taste,  of  the  day  to 
sorvive.  He  (Inw  up  a  catalo^e  of  tlicin  in 
l8l8.    They  oum}Mnae      Maaaea,  a  Bequiem, 

3  T«  Deimuiy  tad  Mvvnil  muJIer  ehmdt  works; 

4  oratorios  (.including  *L.i  Passione  tli  Oesh 
Ohristo,'  performed  by  the  Tunidinstler  6<x-ibt:it 
^  >777)f  I  FMach.  3  Italian,  and  9  Gentmu 
CBDtatas,  an>1  5  patriotic  part-aongs;  several  in 
■tnimental  jiivci-s;  ^  operas  to  French,  au  I  3^ 
to  Italian  words;  I  (iLrmaii  Singspiel,  1  Germau 
opera  ('I>ie  N^ger'),  and  numeroua  vocal  pieces 
lor  one  or  more  ▼oioes,  oboroM^  eanons,  frag- 
ments of  operas.  ( tc.  [C  F.  P.] 

SALMON.  Eliza,  whose  maiden  name  was 
Mtinday,  was  bom  at  Oxford  in  1787.  Her 
uother'H  family  bad  produced  several  good 
musicians;  her  tmcle,  William  Mahon  (born 
1753,  died  at  Salisbury,  May  a,  1816),  was  the 
be»t  darinetiBt  of  hm  d*y;  her  sunte,  Mn. 
Wuton,  Mn.  Amhn&e,  and  Un,  Second,  were 
excellent  singers  of  ilic  8(.-cond  rank.  She  was 
»  pujni  of  John  Asiilcy.  and  made  her  first 
nppeanmoe  *t  Covent  Garden  in  tlio  Lenten 
concerts  givrn  by  him  under  the  name  of 
'oratorios,'  March  4,  lHo^.  About  1&05  bIjc 
married  James  Salmon,  and  went  to  reside  at 
Liveipool,  where  alio  became  distinguislied  M  » 
Oonoert  oinger.  oocMionally  appearing  in  London, 
and  rapiillv  attaining  the  hiL;lifst  iH^pularily.  In 
1812  she  sang  at  Gloucester  if'estival,  and  in 
1815  at  the  Concert  of  AneientMmdoL  From 
that  time  to  the  chiste  of  ht  r  career  her  servici  s 
were  in  constant  requeot  at  nearly  all  tlic 
concerts,  oratorios,  and  festivals  in  town  and 
oountiT.  Her  voice  was  »  pure  soprano  of  the 
most  beantiful  quality,  of  extensive  oomposs, 
very  hrilliant  tone,  and  extraordinary  flexibility. 
She  excelled  in  sonus  of  agility,  and  was  unsur- 
passed for  the  mpidity,  neatness,  and  certainty 
of  her  exeeiition,  and  the  purity  of  her  taste  in 
the  choice  of  oniajueut.  In  the  higher  and  mure 
intellectu.'d  qualities  of  singing,  expression  and 
feeliAg,  the  was  wantiqg.  But  she  extorted 
admiration,  even  from  those  most  sensihle  <^her 
deficiencio.-t,  by  tlio  exrpii-iite  loveliness  of  her 
voice  and  the  ease  with  which  she  executt^l  the 
most  diflicult  passages.  Sh«  unfortunately 
acquired  the  habit  of  intemperance,  which  even- 
tually wcaaioned  derangement  of  the  nervous 
system,  and  in  iSaj  .she  huddenly  lost  her  volco. 
She  visited  the  contiuent^  huoing  by  change  and 
rest  to  reoover  it»  hut  in  viln ;  tJie  jewel  was 
gone  never  to  be  rei^'ained.  Sliu  endeavoured  to 
gain  »  livelihood  by  teaching  singing,  but, 
alChongh  she  was  well  qualihed  for  it,  the 
i'^nonnt  public  concluded  that,  as  she  herself 
hail  lo»t  the  power  of  singing,  she  was  inca|^>able 
of  instructing  others.  She  re-married  a  Kev. 
Mr.  Hinde,  who  diedleaving  hor  totally  destitute. 
A  oonccirt  was  given  for  her  relief.  June  34, 
1S40,  wliich  proved  a  cotni.lete  failure.  She 
gratluiJly  sank  into  a  state  of  the  greatest 

St  !<  Rtcptwn'i.  hr  U  now  prsctliias  under  me.  to  thst  A*Kt*»  Out  I 
pradlei  s  rmutt  nut  lntcriurt«ttMIOlMl«Mnt«AtallNff.  AMfOMh) 
SsUCKI.  prln<:l[<a1  Vt  ili  ii  ill  (Isillll  Sf  HwIIB— rtSlflsMt  Sf  TUsm 
rfc«M.IUrch«ll.ll«7.' 


poverty,  and  was  dependent  upon  the  bounty 
of  those  who  had  known  her  in  prosperity  for 
siibsiatt^nco.  In  1845  an  etlort  was  made  to 
raise  a  fund  to  purchase  on  annuity  for  her,  hot 
ft  wa^  only  partially  successfoL  She  died  at 
-^0.  33  King's  Road  Bast,  Chelsea,  June  5, 
1 84 9  liar  death  was  registered  in  the  names 
of  Kli/.a  Salmon  Hinde. 

Her  husband,  Javks  Salmoh,  son  of  Jamem 
Salmon  (gentleman  of  the  Chapel  Royal,  Nov. 
30,  17S9,  vicar  choral  of  St.  I'aiil'H,  aU'I  hiy  cU  rk 
of  St.  George's  Chapel,  Windsor,  died  1837), 
received  his  early  mnsical  educntion  as  * 
chorister  of  St.  George's,  Windsor.  In  1S05  he 
was  appointed  organist  of  St.  I'eter's,  Liverpool, 
and  was  in  much  esteem  as  a  performer.  In 
1S13,  having  SMtn  into  emhanrsssed  dream* 
stsnoes  (bj  some  attributed  to  his  wife's 
extravagance,  and  by  others  tv>  hi.s  own  irregu- 
larities), he  enlisted  as  a  soldier  and  went  with 
his  regiment  to  Hie  West  Indies,  where  be  died. 

WlI.l.T.^M,  another  son  of  James  Sabnon,  sen., 
bom  ijSy,  w&a  also  a  choi-ister  of  St.  Gtjorgtj's. 
He  was  admitted  a  gentleman  of  the  Chapel 
Royal,  May  aS,  1817,  and  was  aUo  l*y  vicar  of 
Wsstminster  Abbey  and  lay  olerlc  of  St.  George's, 
Windsor.  With  an  uu;,'rateful  voice  he  sang 
with  much  taste  and  exprooiion,  and  was  an 
excellent  nnging  maater.  He  died  at  Windsor. 
Jan.  ^r-.,  tS:S.  [W.H.H.] 

SALO,  Ga8Paro  di,  a  celebrated  violin-maker 
of  Brescia,  probably  bom  at  Salo,  a  small  town 
on  the  lake  of  Garda.  The  date  of  his  liinh  in 
unknown,  but  he  is  supposed  to  have  worked  dur- 
ing the  latter  years  of  the  i6th  and  earlier  years 
uf  ibm  I7ih  oentoiy.  Gnspsro  di  Sido  was  one  of 
the  entiest  maken  of  stringed  instruments  who 

em[>Ioyed  the  pattern  of  the  violin  as  di>tin- 
guisheil  from  that  i>f  the  viol.  His  works  are  uf 
a  primitive  pattern,  nioro  advanced  than  that  of 
Za>netto&ml  other  old  Brescian  makers,  but  totally 
different  from  that  of  the  contemporary  Aniati 
family.  The  model  varies,  being  sometimes  high, 
sometimes  flat :  the  middle  curves  are  shallow, 
and  the  sonnd-holes  straight  and  an^nihu:.  Th« 
v/iX)d  i«  ^'eneraliy  well  ch<'8en,  and  the  thick- 
nesses are  correct ;  and  the  tune  of  the  iustrumeuty 
when  of  the  flat  model  and  in  good  preservation, 
peoiliarly  deep  and  penetrating.  Tlie  pattern  of 
Gasparo  di  Salo  was  partially  revived  in  the  lu«t 
century,  owing  no  doubt  to  its  great  tone  prniuc- 
ing  cspacity,  by  the  celebrated  J  oseph  U  uameriua 
(see  that  article),  and  to  n  less  extent  by  some 
of  the  French  makers.  As  a  n  .i  ki  r  uf  tenor-  and 
double-basses  Gaspare  di  Salo  has  never  had  an 
equal,  and  his  instrimients  of  these  classes  SM 
eagerly  sought  after.  The  objection  to  his  tenors 
is  their  great  size,  but  their  effect  in  a  quartet  is 
unrivalleid.  The  two  finest  specimens  known,  for- 
merly in  the  poeaession  oC  J>r.  Steward  of  Wolver> 
hatnpton,  nre  now  in  the  eollection  of  Mr.  John 
Adam  of  Plackheath.  Gasparo's  violins,  which 
are  mostly  of  small  size,  are  not  in  request  for 
praoticnl  purposes.  [E.  J.F.] 

SALOMON,  .TouAXN  Yi.iph,  a  name  in- 
separably connected  with  that  of  Haydn,  born 


SALOMON. 


SALTARETJ.O. 
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»t  Bona,*  Feb.  1745  (christened  Feb.  a),  early 
beOMHe  an  exp«rt  vidinict,  and  in  1758  wu 

admitted  into  the  orchestra  of  the  Elector  Clement 
AugDHt.    In  1765  he  inaile  a  concert-tour  to 
Frankfort  and  Berlin ;  and  Prince  Henry  of 
PruHia,  who  had  an  oreheBtEa  and  a  nn^  French 
OTtera-company  at  Sheinsbeig',  made  him  Ms 
Ci>iiC'Tlmeii«t-er,  and  wmiioser  of  opert-ttas  He 
had  already  showed  his  appreciation  for  Haydn 
liy  introducing  his  symphonies  whenever  he  could. 
On  the  prin<  p"?  Mu.Mcn  (iisinisaal  of  his  b.uul, 
Salomon  went  to  I'aiis,  where  he  was  well  re- 
ceived, bat  being  «<>  near  London  he  determined 
to  go  on  them,  and  on  March  33,  1781,  mnde  bis 
first  appearanoe  ftt  Covent-Gfttden  Theatrs.  The 
pieces  on  this  occafclon  .  1  r    Mason's  'Klfri'la,' 
mt  to  music  by  Dr.  Amc,  and  CoUiiut's  '  Ode 
on  the  Powionv,*  with  solos  nnd  choruses  by 
Dr.  Amolil,  ImiIIi  of  which  he  led,  besides  ])lay- 
inga  .solo  in  tiiti  middle.   The  'Momins;  Herald,' 
says  of  him  '  He  does  not  j'lay  in  the  most  grace- 
fill  style,  it  must  be  coofesned.  but  hi*  tone  and 
exeotttiott  are  Mwih  m  eannot  ftA\  to  seoare  him 
a  number  of  admirart  ia  iii    i  iusicul  world.' 
From   this   time  he   frutjucntty    appeared  at 
concerts  as  M>)oiat,  quartet- player  (violin  and 
Tiola)  and  conductor.    He  quarrelled  with  the 
directors  of  the  I'rufeBsioual  Concerta,  soon  after 
their  foundation,  and  thenceforward  took  an  in- 
d^tendent  line.   During  Mara'a  first  season  in 
London,  in  1784,  he  eonlueted  and  played  solos 
at  all  her  crmcerte.    The  "Morning  Chronicle' 
■ays,  in  17S5,  'Salomon'ri  solo,  though  perhaps 
not  cx  -ellinLr  in  tune,  wa.s  in  the  greatest  point, 
in  pathetic  iiupresdon,  excelled  by  none!  Whose 
Ttolin  playin^  approaches  nearer  the  human 
Toioe  ?  On  the  whole  Salomon  is  a  mannerist,  but 
he  has  much  <»riffinality — ^he  ia  very  susoe^ble 
— ^he  is  a  genius.    Jn  1 786  he  gave  *  lenea  of 
subscription  ( n  -crta  at  Va<    T1  mover  Square 
Rooms,  ami  produced  symphonies  by  Haydn 
and   Mo/art.    From  that  time  he  contented 
hiniHclfwith  an  annual  benefit  concert,  but  acted 
as  leader  at  others,  both  in  London,  as  at 
the  Academy  of  Ancient  Music  in  1789;  and 
elsewhere,  as  at  the  Oxford  Coaunemoration. 
Windkeater  and  Dublin.  A  gnmd  ehonu  com- 
posed by  him  in  honour  of  the  Kinia^'s  re- 
corery,  performed  by  the  New  Musical  Fund 
is  1789*  and  TCpeated  at  his  own  concert,  was 
hxH  one  eucccasral  vocal  piece.    He  removed  in 
1790  to  No.  iSOreat  Pulteney  Street  (opposite 
Broadw' "od's),  in  which  house  Haydn  stayed 
with  him  in  the  following  year.   The  two  bad 
long  been  in  cerreepondenee.  Balomoii  endea- 
Touring  in  vain  tn  secure  the  great  conipo??er 
for  n  i>c-ries  of  concerts ;   but  at>  ho  wiut  at 
Cologne  on  his  way  from  Italy,  where  he  bad 
been  to  eogage  singers  for  the  Italian  Opera, 
be  saw  in  &e  papers  the  deadk  of  Ptince 
E^terha/y,    hurried    to    Vienna,    .and  carried 
Haydn  back  in  triumph  with  him  to  London. 
Tbb  period  of  Haydn's  stay  in  Kngland  WM  ih« 
most  brilliant  part  of  Salomon's  career  as  an 

>  llM  Mnumf  koM  ms  SIS 
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•rttst,  and  after  the  return  of  the  former  to 
yieou  the  two  oooHnned  the  beet  of  firienda. 

In  1796  Salomon  resumed  his  concerts,  at  which 
he  was  assisted  by  Mara,  the  youug  icnor 
Braham,  and  his  own  promising  pupil  Pinto. 
On  April  31,  1800,  he  produced  Haydn's  'Cre»> 
tion '  at  the  King's  Theatre,  though  not  for  the 
first  time  in  En;^dand,  a^  he  had  l>een  rnreMtalled 
by  John  Ashley  (Covent  Garden.  March  38). 
salooMHili  Mtive  career  eloaes  with  the  foanda> 
tion  of  the  Philharmonic  Society,  in  which  ha 
Ujok  a  great  intere»t,  playing  iu  a  quint"-t  of 
Boccherini's,  and  leading  the  orchestra,  at  the 
first  concert  in  the  Ainrll  Booms.  March  8, 
1813.  Up  to  the  last  lie  wae  busy  planning 
an  Academy  of  Music  with  hi.s  friend  Ayrton. 
A  £ftll  from  his  hone  caused  a  long  iitn^ 
from  which  he  died  Nor.  98,  181 5,  at  his  hoiise 
No.  70  Newman  Street.  He  wa.s  Iniried  Dec.  3 
in  the  south  cloister  of  WestuiiuaUir  Ahlwjy.  lie 
bequeathed  his  house  to  the  Munchs  of  Bonn, 
his  next  of  kin ;  £ioo  to  F.  Eiee,  for  the  benefit 
of  his  brother  Hubert;  and  his  StntditrtHrins  violin 
(said  to  have  beloiit,'ed  to  Con  and  to  have 
his  name  upon  it)  to  Sir  Patrick  Blake.  Bart, 
of  Bury  S.  Bdmimde.' 

Salomon  was;  on  the  whole,  a  fir^t  rate  polo- 
pla^er,  but  his  special  field  wt^  thu  quartet,  in 
wluch  he  showed  himself  a  solid  and  intelligent 
musidnn.  Haydn's  last  qoarteta  were  composed 
especiiJly  to  smt  his  style  of  playing. 

He  was  a  man  of  much  cultivation,  and 
moved  in  distinguiabed  society.  Bland  published 
an  et^javing  of  him  by  Facius  from  Hardy's 
picture.  Another  portrait  by  I.an.-^dale  wiu*  sent 
by  Salomon  himself  tu  the  Museum  at  Bonn. 
Hi4  l>est  epitaph  is  contained  in  a  letter  from 
Beethoven  to  hie  pupil  Biee  in  London  (Feb.  38, 
1816):  *8a1onWs  deeth  grieves  me  mjmli,  Ibr 
he  \\'A<*  a  noble  nuin,  and  I  remember  bin  ever 
since  1  was  a  child.'  •  [CF.P.] 
BALTABBLLO  or  SALTABBLLA  (Latin 
taltare,  to  Jump') . 

I.  In  loth-oentury  collections  of  dance  tunes 
the  melocUee  usually  condst  of  two  distinct  divi> 
sions,  the  first  of  which  is  written  in  common 
time,  the  second  in  3  time.  The  ibrraer  was 
proliably  danced  like  our  Enirlish  country- da  nee* 
(i.e.  tlie  dancers  atendin^  in  two  lines  fiicing 
eeeh  other)  end  bote  tiie  distingnlsMng  name  or 
the  dance,  while  the  latter  wn^  like  the  nindern 
round  dance  and  was  variously  entitled  Nachtauz, 
Proportio,  Hoppelteaiy  or  Saltarello,  the  fint 
three  being  the  German  and  the  last  the  Italian 
names  for  the  same  movement.  Thus  in  Bern- 
hard  Schmidt's  Tabulaturbucli  (Straabiir^.  1577) 
are  found  the  following  dances :  '  Possomezzo 
Comon*  with  'B  sue  SaltareUo';  'Bin  guter 
Hofdantz'  with  '  Nuchdantz  * ;  '  Alemando  no» 
vello.  Ein  guter  neuer  Dantz'  with  '  Proporta 
darauf;  and  'Ein  guter  neuer  Dantz '  with 
'fioppekUusts  'Tfi**"^*  Similarly  in  Queen  Eliza* 

a  Sm  the  ■  Wcttmiiutcr  Abba;  BecMaia'  tf  J.  U  CbMUr.  WiX^ 
Sir  r.  BWr*'*  proiMny  wm  told  »n  v  Msissth,  sai  oMfetac  i*  as* 
kaoim  ky  Um  fwitr  stowt  Ow  Tiotta. 

•  MirfllMalBtaa«sa,'»SB& 


SALTABSLLO. 

beth's  Virginal  Cook  (preserved  at  Cambridtje 
in  the  FiUwiUiam  Museum)  tiu  re  i»an  elaborate 
*6*liard«  PMtameizo'  Peter  Philips  (dated 
icnj)  which  consists  of  ten  8-bar  '  divimons,'  tiw 
otb  of  which  is  entitled  'Saltarella.'  The  falta- 
«llo.  or  Proportio.  was  alwavs  lomided  on  the  nir 
of  the  fim  part  of  ihe  dance,  played  in  3  time 
with  a  strong  accent  on  the  fim  boat  of  the  bar. 
Thii  iii;iiiti..r  in  which  this  was  done  will  be  seen 
by  exaniinini;  the  following  example,  from  %hv 
and  book  of  Caroso  da  Sermoneta's  *  Nobilto  di 
Dame'  (Venice.  1600).  It  is  part  of  a  Balktto 
*  Laura  St>ave,"  this  ae\;ond  part  of  which  (a  Gaj,'- 
liarda)  and  the  last  40  bars  «(  the  Siltaidloare 
not  printed  here  for  wat.t  «'l  8[>ace. 


Si  forna  A  far  wn  altra  roUt. 


H.  A  popular  Roman  dance,  in  3-4  or  6-8 
time,  danced  by  one  or  two  penons,  genen«lly  a 

uiMi  at.d  a  woman,  the  latt'-r  of  whom  holds  up 
her  apron  throughout  the  tiance.  The  ftep  is 
quick  and  hopping,  and  the  danoe  grmdually  in- 

cre:ise»  in  rapidity  as  the  d^meers  move  rountl  in 
a  semicircle,  incessantly  chan^^ing  their  po«ition, 
and  moving  their  arms  as  violently  as  their  It-j;^. 
The  mutfic  is  generally  in  the  minor,  and  m  pl.ijt  d 
on  a  guitar  or  mandoline,  with  tambourine  ac- 
CMinp.iriinient.  Tli''  fiii;ile  to  M end-  ls-i .hn's  Itar 
linn  ."^ \     .h< iii V  cioiUiiua  luo  ^^Uuucllod — 

■ 


in  each  of  uliich  the  jumping  or  hopping  step 
in  very  apparent.  In  cuntrant  to  these  is  a 
Tarantella,  u^^ed  aa  ft  tbini  aubjed^  ft  contiuuou-i 
flow  of  even  triplets.  [W.B.S.] 
SALVAVItE.  Gehvais  Uern  ard,  born  June 
34,  1847,  ut  Touluuse,  and  educated  at  the 
Maitrise  and  the  Conservatoire*  wheto  h«  Stu- 
died the  pi^mo  and  harmony.  Mil  took  ft  ftrst 
piise  for  ottUOb   He  then  w«nt  to  Puit,  entariNl 


SALVE  REG  IN  A. 

the  Conservatoire,  and  atudied  oompoaition  ander 
Ambroise  Tliomas,  and  the  organ  under  Benoist. 
He  made  his  way  upwards  slowly,  takin.'  the 
fint  orgfto-prixe  in  1868,  ftnd  the  Grand  Prix 
not  tilt  1873,  thotigb  be  had  been  a  competitor 
since  1867.  At  that  time  B.izin  wn-  pr.-  fe-Kor  of 
composition,  Thomas  having  become  director  of 
the  Conservatoire.  During  his  two  years  in 
Rome  Salvayre  learned  the  mandoline,  and  mado 
him-ielf  tliuroughly  acquainted  with  the  Mia 
liii'/na  Ilomnna;  ati<l  hi-  firft  pithlicRti  'nH  (^Milan, 
Ricordi)  were  some  Italian  son^'s — '  Soi>piri  mietf' 
'Inainocnniento,'  '  Dolore  del  tradimento,*  'Ser»> 
nata  roniana.'  and  '  Serenata  di  Francesco  da 
Rimini.'  Industrious  to  a  decrree.  he  bringht 
back  (besides  the  regulation  o  inpositions  as 
goverpmeDt  *tud«nt»  which  he  h^d  panctoally 
forwarded)  ft  ttvmb«r  of  oomporitiofu  in  vnrioui 
>tvles,  and  was  thus  reivU  for  any  opportunity 
which  might  iiriiiL'  him  intt*  notice.  Among 
tht«iH  Roman  works  \ser»»  a  'SUibat  Mater';  an 
orchestral  piece,  '  Les  I'.accbantes ' ;  the  113th 
raaim  lor  urcht^t^a.  soh  s  and  chorus ;  and  an 
oratorio,  'Le  Jugement  dernier,*  winch  h'  subse- 
quently remodelled*  and  produced  at  the  Cb&telet 
conoertii  aa  'L»  IMntrrBCtion '  (1876V  Other 

coiri|T('Httion!n  were  an  •Onverltir"  Syniphonique ' 
(Concerts  populaires),  and  a  brilliani  divertisse- 
ment for  the  ballet  inserted  in  Grisar'n  '  Amours 
du  Diable'  nn  its  revival  (Ch&telet,  Nov.  1874). 
Having  at  length  found  his  way  to  t'lie  boHnls, 
Salvayre  produced  at  the  tlaictc  (  tlien  n  ci  i,i1y 
tranafonned  into  an  opera  under  Albert  V'z<-ntiuL) 
'  La  Bmro  *  (April  18, 1877).  libretto  by  Blavet. 
from  Cooper's  novel.  The  pif<  e  was  tmnsformed 
from  an  opera  comique  Into  a  i.pect:iciihir  drama, 
and  had  an  immense  success,  partly  owij  g  to  the 
singing  of  Booby  the  baritone,  and  Heilbron  the 
prima  donna.  It  baa  nnoe  been  performed  at 
Boveral  theatres  of  inipnrt.incc  both  in  France 
and  elsewhere.  '  Le  Fandango,'  a  uue  ucl  ballet 
(Op^ra,  Nov.  26,  1877),  ^^"^  fortunate.  So 
far  M.  Salvage's  i,'ift  «e-'ins  rather  for  stage  and 
dramatic  music  than  for  light  comedy,  or  more 
poatioal  oonoaptimM.  [G.G.] 

SALVE  REGINA.  One  of  the  '  Antiphons 
of  the  Bleawd  Virgin  Mary,'  appointed,  in  the 
Roman  Btwiaiy*  to  be  aung,  from  the  Feast  of 

the  Hiilv  Trinity  to  the  S.'^itiirday  before  the  First 
Sunday  in  Advent,  either  at  the  end  of  Compline, 
or,  when  Cooapline  ii  nok  ating,  at  the  end  of 

Vfc«i>ers. 

The  Plain  Chaunt  Melody  of  'Salye  Rcgina' 
— ft  noble  example  of  the  use  uf  the  Mixed 
Dorian  Mode — rarely  fails,  by  its  melodious 
Tstflrva]^  and  rich  ligaturea,  to  attract  the  ftt^ 
tention  «['£ngllah  viaitora  to  (brdgn  Cathedrala. 

.Mo<iii»  1  et  IT. 
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Since  the  i^th  century,  it  luui  been  frBqaenilj 
tTMted.  Id  the  Motet  style,  with  exedlent  t/Bhet. 

Payo-^trin.-i  hag  left  us  five  stiptrh  settin^js,  four 
of  which  uru  included  in  M^^^rsi.  Bruiikupf  &, 
HartelV  now  edition  of  his  works ;  and  most  of 
the  other  great  Masters  of  the  Pol}'phomc  Schools 
have  left  at  least  an  equal  number.  It  ha^  aleo 
been  a  favourite  Piihject  with  inrKlem  Comjiosers, 
many  of  whom  have  treated  it.  more  or  less  hap- 
pQy,  with  AcoomfwnfeoMnte  Ibr  the  Oreheetim,  or 
Orc^n.  Pf-r^'oltsi'a  laat  composition  wns  a  'Salve 
Rtgiua,'  which  i»  generally  regardinl  as  his  great- 
«it  triumph  in  the  direction  of  Church  Music. 

What  has  been  nid  of  the  'Snlve  Aeginn' 
applit  !*,  with  equal  fbrea,  to  th«  Antiphoiui  fbr 
the  Seasons  of  Advent,  Lent,  and  Ka.iter — '  Aliiia 
BtiJemptoris  Mater,'  '  Ave  Kegina,'  aud  '  llegiiia 
dsli*;  the  la«t  »f  which,  especially,  has  h-vn 
ti  frre&t  favourite,  both  with  Polyphonic  and 
Modt  rn  Composers.  [W.S.Ii.] 

SAMSON.  Oratorio  V)y  Handel,  wortls  com- 
piled by  Newburgh  Hamilton  from  Milton's 
Samson  Agnnistes,  Hymn  on  the  Nativity,  and 
Lines  on  a  Sol>  iiin  Musick  Tlie  aiit«<^ra|ih  of 
the  work  ia  in  the  Buckinghaio  Palace  Library, 
ud  contaiaa  the  followiiig  dateat— end  of  tit 
part,  'St^'iit.  29,  1741'  (N.B.  Messiah  wan  fin- 
ished i4tli  of  same  month)  ;  eud  of  jud  pnrt 
•  0  ij.f.  Sunday)  Oct.  II,  1741'  ;  end  of  chorus 
'Glorious  hero/  'Fine  dell'  Oratorio,  S.D.G., 
London,  G.  F.  Handel,  Ti  (i.e.  Thursday)  Oct. 
tg,  1741' ;  then  the  words  '  Fine  dell*  Oratorio' 
have  been  struck  out,  und  *  Come,  como,' '  Let  the 
blight*'  and  'Let  their  cekstiar  added,  with  .n 
noteatend,  'S.D.G.— G.F.Handel.  OlI,  i  3, 1742.' 
It  was  produced  at  Covent  Garden,  Lanl  174^  - 
the  fint  aft^r  Handel's  return  from  Ireland. 

Hnndwl  eeteeised  it  ai  mooh  the  Meeatah, 
Mid  after  hie  blindneM  wept  when  he  heard  the 
air  '  Total  eclipse.'  It  waa  revived  by  the  Sacred 
llanuomo  Society,  Nov.  14,  1838,  and  lia^  often 
been  performed  since.  The  score  wa«  publifshed 
by  Writ,dit  i  l>y  Arnold  in  his  edition  ;  by  the 
iliaidel  .Society  (edi'wl  by  Kimbault,  1S53) ;  and 
by  Breitkopf  i  Hartel  (Chryaander,  1861).  [IJ  ] 

SAN  CARLO,  the  largest  and  most  beauti- 
ful theatre  of  Nap!'^,  h.-is  almost  the  tmiue  pro- 
portions as  La  Scala  of  Mil.m,  with  which  it 
ooDtenda  for  the  theatrical  primaoy  in  Italy.  It 
was  bailt  In  1 737  by  tho  arehiteet  OanmUo,  on 
pl  n  '  y  Medrano,  a  General  of  the  II.  K.,  and 
wati  completed  with  extraordin.iry  oderity  iu  only 
nmo months.  Some  alterations  and  improvements 
WWB  Bade  in  it  by  Foga  and  Nicoolini  towards 
the  end  of  the  last  century.  It  was  complt^t'  ly 
burnt  down  in  lSi6,  and  nhniit  oven  more 
elegantly  and  quickly  than  before,  in  six  months, 
by  the  «^d  Aatoirio  Ntoeollnl.  In  1844  Ban 
Carlo  underwent  a  thon)u;[Th  restomtion  and  con- 
siderable improvement.  It  hm  now  6  tiers  of 
boxes,  each  tier  numbering  33,  without  reckoning 
thelaiseand  hnndaome  r^jral  box.  in  UuHr  centre. 
Hie  theatre  hai  ftlao  attaohed  to  It  •  larce 
ri  1  I  T  hall,  not>rioii8  in  fortiiur  times  fat  vm 
reckletts  gambling  which  took  phice  there. 

Th*  Mat  dftj»  of  Bib  Gkrio  ««•  thoM  in 


which  it  waa  under  the  management  of  the  great 
impresario  Domenico  Baibaja  from  1810  to  1 839. 
During  that  period  the  greatest  .-increr.^  .tppeared 
on  it«  stage,  amongst  whom  we  need  only  name 
Colbran,  Sutitag,  GiU^  Tambnrini,  Bvbini  and 
Labloche.  Of  many  operas  written  expressly  for 
San  Carlo  and  first  produced  there,  wo  may 
mention,   Ix-sides  tuo.-e  named  under  Tto-.-.iiii, 

Bellini's  first  opera, '  Bianca  and  Fernando.'  in 
i8a6;  Bontaetti'a  'Lncin  di  Lammermoor'  in 

183!,  and  his  !a>jt  opera,  '  Cat*  riiia  C^imaro.' 
in  1S44  ;  Mercadante's  '  L'Apoteosi  d'Ercolo  "  in 
1 8 10:  and  Ricci's  'L'Orfauella  di  Ginevra'  in 
iSiQf  and  '  La  Feat*  di  Piedioottn '  in  i8$a. 

Tlw  tnie  eanae  of  Ittn  deoaflmieo  of  thb  great 
theatre  is  to  be  found  in  the  inability  of  tlie 
Neapolitan  public  to  pay  suiMcientiy  high  prices 
for  tne  Ber\'ices  of  the  great  artist*  of  our  daye. 
The  writer  of  tlits  notice  still  remembers  with 
what  uproar  and  protest  the  rise  in  the  prictu  of 
the  stalls  to  4*.  was  received  by  the  public  of 
Naplea  in  i860.  Freviooaly  to  that  date  the 
ticket  fer  a  etaU  coat  only  the  ridiealoaa  enni  of 
2.<.  Thii.«,  notwithstanding^  the  annual  siibvt  iition 
granted  by  the  municipality  of  Naples  u>  the 
leasee  of  San  Cario,  ho  ia  unable  to  engage  a  great 
star,  the  theatre  not  paying  sofficiooUy  for  hioi 
to  incur  such  great  expense. 

Another  of  the  opera-houses  of  Naples  in  the 
theatre  of  Il#  FoHDO.  built  at  the  royal  expense 
in  1778  by  tbo  aiddteot  Seouro,  and  restoirad  in 
1849.  The  form  is  quite  round,  with  5  tier*  of 
boxes.  II  Fondo  16  sometimes  usetl  for  opera, 
and  gumetimes  for  drMBk.  Here  Mercadante's 
first  woriL,  »  OMitftln.  wtw  produced  in  1818. 
Il  TiATRO  NcroTO,  boUt  in  1734  by  Canwale. 
ti;e  architect  of  San  Carlo,  is  wholly  cou>t  (  r;»;.  d 
to  the  representation  of  opera  buiiift.  Destroyed 
by  fire  in  1861,  it  has  been  lately  reboilt.  An- 
t>t!ier  opera  hou^c,  S.\?r  FbbDINAndo.  is  a  stand- 
ing cixamplc  of  Uie  mistake  of  budding'  theatres 
in  unsuitable  localities,  this  theatre  bringing  to 
ruin  erery  Iceseo  wlio  has  taken  it,  and  being 
left  empty,  howvrer  good  the  artiste  perfermii^ 

on  its  HtJi|.,'0.  It  waH  built  in  17<il,  and  is  s-hiit 
the  greater  part  of  the  year.  Nutneruus  other 
^niali  houses  there  are  in  Naples,  where  a  kind 
of  mu.Hical  medley  is  often  performed,  mostly  in 
the  Ntiupiditan  dialect,  and  where  the  lower 
classes  nightly  crowd.  The  music  of  such  operettas 
is  genenUly  lively  and  tuneful,  iiut  hardly  do' 
serves  any  other  remark.  [L.  R.] 

SANCTUS.  I.  The  name  given  to  that  portion 
of  thti  Mass  which  immediately  follows  the  Pre- 
face, ;ind  precedes  the  Consecration  of  the  Host. 
[See  The  uiu;*ic  of  the  ."^ivnolur,  dcri\ei<, 

from  the  solemnity  of  the  text,  ami  the  import- 
•BOO  of  its  position  in  the  Semdce,  a  peculiar  sig> 
nificance,  which  has  been  rarely  ovei  l  ':  1  dy 
Composers  of  any  countiy,  or  period,  in  i  hiin 
Chaunt  Mass^tne  Melody  to  which  it  k  adapt* 
ed  is  marked  by  a  grave  simplicity  which  readers 
it  capable  of  being  sung,  with  good  effect,  at* 
pace  eonsidetnUy  Mowcr  than  that  of  the '  Kyrie* 
or 'Christe.' 

Tho  Giwt  Masters  of  tho  Polyphonic  SehoolB 
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luive  almost  always  treated  it  in  Real  Fugae.  of 
a  peculiarly  remviit  ebuMtcr,  not  aiiUk«  diat  of 

tl.  '  Kyrie,'  but  developed  at  greater  lenj:th, 
with  Irequent  repetitions  of  the  text,  aud  three 
difltinct  SubjecU,  adapted  to  the  words,  *  Sanctus.' 
<  Dominus  Deus  Sabaoth/  and  '  Ptoli  sunt  ooeli 
et  terra.'  Somctiiiicfl— aa  in  Palotrira'sMames, 
'  Veni,  H[>oiis;\  Cliriati.'  and '  Duiii  complerentur' — 
tb«  '  Pltini  sunt  c<£U  *  fiunu  a  seuarate  Movement, 
Mtigiied  to  tluee  or  four  Solo  voioes ;  Bometiniee 
the  nature  of  the  Subject  indicates  an  ticcflcratpd 
Tempo,  without  an  actual  tMlution  of  continuity. 
M  in  thv  !<atne  Composer's  '  interna  Chri^ti 
manera.'  The  'Osanna,'  with  w  hich  the  whole  con- 
cludes, is  either  treated  aa  a  Bvijiplcmentary  Move- 
ment, quite  distinct  from  the  'Sniictus'  itself; 
or,  lea's  frequently,  aidstnthedevelopnueirt  of  the 
Fugue,  by  the  addition  of  a  fourth  Subject,  with- 
out iHsturbing  the  homogeneity  <  '  th  \'  lK>le.  In 
the  former  ca.se,  the  same  *  Osauim  usually  serves 
both  for  the  '  Sanctus '  and  the  '  Benedictus,' '  as 
in  the  •  Missa  P»pe  MAToelli.'  and  Vittort»'s 
'Simile  est  regnum  oeelavuin* :  in  the  latter,  the 
tn  atnif-nt  i  i  I'ly  of.-v  very  subdued  character, 
as  in  Palestrina'd  '  Tu  es  Petrus/  '  Assumpu  est 
Haria.*  '  .^iema  Chriiti  munera,'  and  '  Missa 
brevis.'  These  instances  nro  partii  ularly  fine 
ones :  and,  indeed,  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
even  Pale»triua's  genius  ever  rose  to  greater 
anblimity  of  conoeptian  tfaaa  in  tliis  part  of  the 
'Missa  brevis*  whieh,  when  Interpreted  by  a 
l  irjf  IkhIv  of  Vtiic'c^,  sin^ini^'  in  the  most  delicate 
attainableptant««i'fno.pre«ents  lu  with  the  highest 
ideal  of  the  Song  of  tb«  HMVtnly  Hoit  that  hai 
yet  been  reached. 

The  treatment  of  the  'Sanctus,'  by  modern 
Composers, exhibits  an  infinite  variety  of  styles; 
yet  the  MoTement  is.  nearly  always,  the  most 
itolemn  one  in  the  Mass.   In  Bach's  great  work 

in  B  minor,  an  ii:dtsor  ib:i>M ni  i  ive  etfeot  is 
produced  by  the  [tasija^eji  of  Bu«tained  Chords, 
beginning  at  the  seventeenth  and  thirty-fifth  Bars. 
Vli  v  iliffi  roiit  is  the  idea  developed  in  the  cor- 
r- ^ji  'ivlini,'  division  of  Beethoven's  Mass  in  D. 
Tiie  uwe-./trui'k  character  of  the  onLuiuj,'  ■  .\rlagio. 
Mit  Andachtf'  however  closely  it  may  border  upon 
the  dramalao,  can  scareely  impren  the  hearer 

willi  [iny  other  feelitiL:  tl.an  that  of  the  ino.-it  pro- 
found reverence  ;  while  the  •  Allegro  pcaauio  '  of 
the  *Pieni  sunt  coeli'  ia  oonoeiveid  in  strict  ac- 
corJance  with  the  literal  meaning  of  the  words, 
though  u-'thinj,'  could  possibly  be  more  unsuited 
to  their  po-^itinn  in  the  St-rvice.  Thi.'<  dejdorable 
inooitgruity  is,  however,  more  or  less  observable 
in  aUMaMea  trith  Inatnunental  Aeoompaniment. 
Tilt-  Name  objection  may  be  urged  with  equtd  pro- 
priety, against  the  combine*! '  Sanctus'  and  '  Bene- 
dictus,' in  Cherubini's  Requiem  in  C  minor ;  a 
c  inparatively  unpretending  Movementk  the  per- 
aiitteut  Jortutimo  of  which  caB  aoanN^  fiJl  to 
diitnet  the  nisd  far  mote  aeriotaly  than  «ven 

I  In  order  to  cipUln  the  tntlmtta  oonnection  b«tw«on  tb««e  Korv 
Bcilt.  II  U  iMcettarj  lo  r«mlDd  Iha  rcadsr  (lui  lh«  flnt  '  Otuuu '  U 

ImmwllUeljr  folIowTd  liy  the  r,>iiwtf«1l"Ti  <  f  th*  HoM  whteh  tik^j 
pU"    ill   rikticr.      T\vs    <.i,iuy\r\r,\,   Il.v   '  1'- :i.       lui, '  ulj'I  -.CL  1  1  i 

'ownnft.'  M  Miug.  la  contlnuktluD  of  tbe  )*m»  irmin  ol  kjid  1 
Mt  wdta  «!■•  lUMSim  «l  iMiaritMi^  •  amr  MUMt  «f  weiMir  | 


,  the  sensuous  beauty  of  a  Movemeut  like  that  in 
Boaitttra  '  Mease  Solennelle.;* 

To  partlcolarij^e  the  varied  readini^.s  of  the 
'Sanctus,'  to  l>e  found  in  ih<-  Man-es  ot  even  the 
greateat  CoropoSBa  of  modem  times,  would  be 
imMMtble.  "The  examples  to  which  we  have 
called  attention  will  serve  as  types  of  many 
otliiTs  ;  and  will,  morrovt-r.  I>u  valuaMe,  as  illus- 
trations of  tbe  one  practical  point  of  diveigeuoe 
whidi.  mere  than  any  other,  distiagiiiahea  the 
reading  prevalent  in  tiie  T6th  centurj'  from  that 
most  couunon  in  the  igth — the  devotional  piano, 
from  the  pooipoilt  forte.  So  long  as  Drums  attd 
.  TnunpetaRfopemiittedtoUdte  part  in  the  Accom* 
I  panhnentfl  of  the  'Sanctus,'  so  Inng  will  it  fail  to 
attain  that  iesthetic  consistency  which  aL  n-  an 
ensure  its  ultimate  perf»:tion  as  a  work  of  Art. 

11.  In  Anglican  *8ervioee,'  the  fianotiu  b 
usually  a  r<Ty  unpretending  Movement,  written, 
Sor  tiie  moist  part,  in  simple  Harm  iny,  without 
any  attempt  at  Fugal  treatment,  or  even  Imita* 
tion ;  though,  in  the  works  of  auch  Mastera  as 
Tallin,  Byrd,  Farrant,  Gibbons,  and  their  oon* 
I  terajxirarie^,  it  is  alway-*  tinted  fir  a  quit  t  dignity 
'  well  worthy  of  the  solemnity  of  the  text.  In 
practice,  it  is  too  often  removed  from  the  place 
assigned  to  it  in  tlie  Prayer  Bunl;  nn  !  nmv^  be- 
tween the  Litany  and  tlie  Office  for  tiie  (  olcLraiiou 
of  the  Holy  Communion — an  abuse  which  Iias,  of 
late  years,  excited  much  reprehension.  [  W.S.R.] 
SANDEKSOX,  Jamks.  bom  in  l^f^g  at 
WorkiuLrtcn,  Durham,  had  fnun  early  childhoixl 
a  passion  for  music,  and,  without  the  assistance 
of^ masteia,  lo  quaUSed  himidf  thai  in  1783  he 
was  engaged  as  violinist  at  the  Sunderland 
Theatre.  In  1 784  ho  went  to  Shields  as  a 
teacher  of  th*  Tiolin  and  pianofiBHe)  and  net 
with  much  suoeen.  In  178;  he  was  engaged  aa 
leader  at  the  Newcastle-upon-Tyne  Theatre,  snd 
in  i"S?<  at  Astl«'y's  AiiipliitlR-atre.  In  i~>>t)  lie 
made  his  first  attempt  at  dramatic  coin|M>.iition 
by  writing  instrumental  interludei<  to  illustrate 
the  several  parts  of  Collins's  •  Odf  on  the  I'a^.sions,' 
which  the  euiineut  tragedian,  Ucur^^'e  Frederick 
Cooke,  was  to  recite  on  his  benefit  ni;j;ht  at 
Cheater.  Hia  next  work  was  'Harlequin  ia 
Ireland'  at  AstWs  in  170a.  In  1795  he  waa 
en.,'ai;ed  at  the  Ki>yal  Circus,  afterwards  the 
burrey  llieatre,  as  conii)o«er  and  music  director, 
a  post  which  he  retained  for  many  years.  Wa 
principal  pnKluctions  during  that  period  were 
' liliick beard,'  1798;  'Cora,'  1799;  *  Sir  Francis 
Drake.'  1800  (in  which  was  the  song,  'Bound 
'prmtioe  to  a  waterman,'  which  became  ao  great 
a  fitvoorite  with  stage  repreeentadveR  of  British 
sailors  that  it  was  consiLantly  introiliice<l  into 
piece.-<  in  wliich  a  seaman  formed  uue  of  the 
ch.»ract.T8  for  fully  half  a  century),  and  *  Hal- 
lowe'en.' His  •  Angling  Duet.'  originally  com- 
puted for  '  The  Magic  Pipe,'  a  pantomime  pro- 
duced at  the  Adi  Iplii,  al.w  enjoyed  a  lon;^'  pi'im- 
larity.  He  compose<l  many  pieoea  for  the  violm. 
He  died  ia  or  about  1 84 1 .  I  W.H.U.] 

•■  Wm  Mj  ooUttoc.  hen.  of  tbe  ttrtktncl;  bMutlful  Muri—iin  la 
UeutalMoba't  '  XUiklk.'  and  Spobr  i '  but  Judcmeot.'  b>t«MW.  Mt- 
mmimia&m  ttoir  oswtsg  wm^  tka  mt*  •atueuf  csnow  to 
telr  smMm  Ihs^  Is  Ml  tsAttltSI  iMa 
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BANDYS. 

SANDYS,  WrLtTAK.  F.S.A.,  born  1792, 
ediH-.ded  at  We-tminstfT  School,  and  afterward« 
c&Ued  to  the  bnr,  is  entitle<l  to  mention  here  M 
oditor  of  *  ChristmM  Cftrol«.  Aodeat  and  Modem. 
Indadinf  fhe  na«k  popalw  In  tlM  Wot  of 
England,  with  the  Tunes  to  which  they  are  sung. 
Also  specimens  of  French  Provincial  CaroU/ 
1833  ;  author  of 'Chriatmastide,  its  history,  festi- 
vities, and  carol»,*  with  1 2  carol  tuDM,  1S53 ;  and 
joint  author  with  Simon  Andrew  Forster  of '  The 
History  of  tli».'  Violin  ami  other  instrumrnts 
played  on  with  the  bow. .  .  *  Also  an  account  of 
the  princionl  maken.  Engliib  usd  fbreign,'  1864. 
Be  died  Feb.  18,  1874.  [AV.n.II  ] 

SANG  SCHOOLS^  «a  old  Scottish  inaUtution, 
dating  from  the  13th  oeoiury.    A  'leiile'  ibr 

teachini^  singing  existed  in  ainiost  ev^ry  one  of 
the  cathedral  cities  in  Scotland,  aud  in  many  of 
the  smaller  towns,  such  as  Ayr,  Dumbarton, 
lAnark,  Cupar  and  Irvine.  Even  in  the  far 
north  in  1544  Bishop  Roid  founded  and  endowed 
a  'SaiiL,'  School'  in  Orkney.  Prior  to  the  Re- 
formation the  teacliiug  in  these  idiook  was  prin- 
cipally cunfined  to  *muddri  hmumm,  Mid  vertu,' 
but  at  a  later  date  it  extended  to  the  proverbial 
'  three  R's.'  Music,  however,  seems  to  have  been 
the  chief  course  of  instruction,  and  the  original 
idea  of  confining  its  study  to  the  cathednJ  singers 
was  so  far  enlarged,  that  laymen  were  admitted 
Ui  tlie  s<;lnx>l>,  in  which  the  GreL,'ori.>n  ch.%nt  had 
naturally  an  early  and  important  ^lace.  The 
naeter  of  the  lebool  wiw  bdd  in  bigh  eeteem. 
and  was  occasionnlly  Rtlecteil  from  the  clt-ri,'y, 
the  appointment  at  iimua  luading  to  important 
pn-feinient — thus  William  Hajp  maiter  of  the 
Old  .Aberdeen  School  in  1658,  was  made  Bishop 
of  Moray  ;  and  JoVm  Leslie,  Bishop  of  Ross,  was 
once  a  ttm  her  in  the  Aberdeen  .S<-iiool. 

(ireat  attention  seems  to  have  been  paid  by 
the  parliament  of  the  day  to  the  study  or  music, 
for  a  statiitt?  was  pa-sed  in  1574  '  instructin;; 
the  pruve>t,  liaillii»,  aud  cuun«»aSc\  lo  mill  up  auu 
sang  Kcuill,  for  iu- traction  of  the  youth  in  the 
art  of  muaielL  and  ainging,  qabilk  is  almaist 
deeaylt  and  sail  schortly  decay  without  tymous 
n.-iniiil  be  [^rnvidit.*  ComprirativLly  little  in- 
terest i»eem8  to  have  attended  either  tho  Ivlin- 
burgh  or  Glasgow  schools,  and  from  a  niintite  of 
the  Town  Council  of  the  latter  xve  gather  that 
the  institution  collapsed  iu  15SS,  'the  tcuile 
Bumtyme  callit  thn  sang  senile'  being  sold  to 
defirajthe  expemtee  incidental  to  the  heavy  vi^it 
atlon  of  a  plague.  The  Aberdeen  fchool  ap;  •  ara 

to  have  bfiii  tho  onh  of  chief  cthlirity.  attraotini,' 
teachers  of  even  continental  fame,  and  the  lliir^'h 
records  contain  references  of  a  curious  and  amus- 
ing d>'Scrinfion.  Tlio  s^clitwl  existed  so  early  an 
tho  ytar  i.^;o,  il-i  cliwa  of  pupils  being  the  jsame 
as  thoae  attending  the  grammar  plIiooI.  lioth 
▼ocal  and  instrumental  musio  were  taught,  as 
we  learn  from  the  title  of  Forbee*s  scarce 
work,  *CantuH.  S<in  ;s  and  Fancioa  both  apt  for 
Tolcee  and  Viob  as  is  taught  in  the  Music 
School  of  Al>erde<  II  '  lOoj).  About  this  period, 
Mace,  iu  his  '  Musick's  Monument/  directed 
the  attention  of  bis  oountrymtsn  to  the  sang 
TOL.  tit.  rt .  3. 
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school  of  Scotland  as  an  Institution  well  worthy 
of  imitation  south  of  the  Tweed.  A  few 
excerpts  from  the  Burgh  records  of  Aberdeen 
and  other  plaors  may  not  bo  uninteresting,  and 
we  giTo  the  following  as  a  iatr  example  of  tho 
attention  paid  by  the  civic  authorities  of  the  day 
to  the  subject  of  music.  On  Oct.  7.  1496,  a  oon- 
tract  was  entered  into  between  the  Town  Owneil 
of  Abenleen  and  Robert  Huchosione,  Ban^ter, 
•who  obliges  himself  by  tho  faith  of  his  body 
all  the  days  of  his  life  to  rem  dn  mth  the  com* 
munity  of  the  burgh,  upholding  matins,  paalmi^ 
hymna,*  elo.  ete.,  the  eotmeil  also  giving  him  the 
apfwintment  of  master  of  the  Sang  Sclnxtl.  Tho 
four  following  extracts  aro  also  from  the  Aber- 
deen Bor:^  records,  as  faitlifully  transcribed  1^ 
the  editon  of  the  Sp;ildin<,'  Club  publicationa. 

4»h  Octubwr,  1,jT7. 
The  wid  (lav  tlm  con^^rll  grraniit  the  loutDe  of  fonr 
poundi*  to  the  ■u))|<ort  of  Jaine*  Symtonn*,  docloor  of 
ibair  BaagSouUl,  tu  lalp  to  buy  him  otojrtUs. 

2:!  Nov'.,  mi. 

The  maivter  of  the  ~:>nk'  K'-imnlo  call  •terrebSftt  fho 
Kirkia  in  uptacking  of  that  pmlurnn  tUukria. 

15M. 

Iten  to  the  Haiatsr  of  ths  aai^  schflUs  xUtl. 
1609. 

"Tbe  talmls  sad  sedsrlt  of  the  »an«  sohoolUs*  avs 
otJsrsd  to  Hod  eautlon  for  thctr  goad  beharioar. 

Item  to  the  luaster  of  the  mng  ecule  txxx  Ibi. 

From  Air  B««ord«,  in27. 
Itrm  to  the  M''  nf  mn<i'>k  Bcol*  for  teaebing  of  tho 
miipick  settle  and  t.i<  Vint!  m|i  the  psaloiea  la  llie  htt  X 
boUs  victuAll  and  xiiij  of  silver. 

From  Irving  Recordt,  10981 
Onr  doctour  and  mosiciaDair  joii. 

The  stipend  of  the  master  of  the  Edinburgh 
sany  whool  afypoars  to  have  ]<o-vn  tho  nnxit-^t 
allowance  of  ten  pounds  in  sterling  money.  It 
may  be  worth  mentioning  that  the  building  in 
Aberdeen  so  long  identified  with  thn  musical 
iuU}ie^U  of  the  day  was  sold  only  in  1758,  and 
those  acquainted  with  the  Granite-city  may  also 
be  interetited  in  knowing  the  site  of  the  sang 
school— a  feu  near  the  churchyard  wall  in  the 
B,«ck  Wyn  I.  An  attempt  was  roconlly  made  to 
form  a  connecting  link  with  the  past  in  the  shape 
of  a  proposed  lOTival  of  tho  sang  school.  The 
promoter  of  tho  movement  purcliase<l  a  hall,  whioli 
received  the  name  of  '  Song  School/  but  be  lias 
not  beononcoura^ed  to  osrry  his  spirited  schLinu 
to  a  successful  isiiue.  [J.T.F.] 

SANTA  CHIARA.  Oprra  in  ^a.  ts;  words 
by  Mad.  Jiirch  rii  ill.  r.  music  by  U.K. II.  Ernest, 
liuke  of  Saxc-Cobuxg-Gotha.  Troduccd  at  Co- 
burg,  Oct.  15. 1854 ;  fit  the  OptVa,  Paris  (French 
tnm-lation  l>y  Oppelt^  Sept.  27.  1  and,  in 
Italian,  at  Coveut  Garden,  June  30. 1S77.  [G.] 

SANTIXI,  FoKTCKATO,  the  Abb^.  a  learned 
musician,  born  in  liomo,  .luly  5.  1778,  early  lost 
his  parents,  and  was  brought  up  in  an  orphanage^ 
but  showeil  suoh  talent  for  musio  that  he  was 
put  to  f-tndy  witli  .Tannaconi,  and  received  into 
the  Colb  u'io  S;ilviati.  During  his  stay  there 
(until  i^y"^)  lie  occupied  himj»elf  in  copying  and 
scoring  the  church-music  of  the  great  masters, 
and  after  his  ordination  in  tSoi  dmr<rtod  Us 
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SANTIN'T. 


SARABAND. 


whule  lifo  to  miUDG^  onp.ving,  ooIlAting,  and  com-  ^ 
piling  with  imvrMrled  Uulttttry.   At  an  eoolod-  I 

a.'*tic  he  had  the  mfr/e  to  many  liViraries  and  | 
coUectioiu  generally  inacceasiblH.  and  uet  Ltn)i>«»lf 
to  tbe  taak  of  tcmm  all  important  worka  then 
exititiug  only  in  parta.  In  iSio  he  iesiied  a 
catiluijuo  (46  pp.,  1000  Noa.)  of  bit  masic,  the 
MS,  of  which,  containing  inoro  than  the  printe<l 
onc^  is  in  tb*  ooUection  of  tbe  writer,^  A  MS. 
oopj  of  «  'Catalogo  della  mnno*  aatioK  Mom, 
e  madrigalesca,  che  si  trova  in  Koma  via  d«ir 
^nimm  no.  prtsitno  Korttmnto  Santini,'  in  in 
the  FAis  collection.  No.  5166.  Ilia  learning, 
and  practical  knowledge  of  cbuxcb-mosic,  made 
hia  ataintanoe  inralaable  to  all  engaged  in 
musical  research.  Ho  did  much  to  make  Clernian 
moaio  known  in  ItaljTi  tmnalatiag  Kammler'a 
*Tbtl  Jmo*  into  Ttaliail»Mid  helping  tbe  intro- 
duction of  Graun's  music.  Mendeksohn  writes 
('Letters,'  Rome.  Nov.  a.  1830);  'The  Abbe  haa 
long  been  4m  the  look-out  for  mo,  hoping  I  thoidd 
bring  the  »core  of  Bach's  '  PaBsion.*  And  again  | 
(Nov.  8),  '  Santini  is  a  delightful  acquaintance ; 
his  Idirary  of  old  Itidian  miisiL-  is  most  coniplote, 
and  be  gives  or  lends  me  anything  and  every  thing.* 
tlien  be  tells  bow  tiantini  is  trying  to  get  Baeh't 
compositions  performed  at  Naples,  and  pocs  on 
(Nov.  16),  'Old  Snntini  continues  to  be  cuurte&y 
personified  ;  if  •ome  evening  in  company  I  praise 
anything,  or  lay  I  do  not  luioir  aaefi  aiid  looh  a 
piece,  the  very  next  morning  be  oomei  knoeking 
goiilly  at  my  dinir  witli  tlie  identical  piece 
folded  up  in  bis  blue  handkerchief.  Then  I  go 
to  him  m  tbe  evenings,  and  we  are  really  fond 
of  each  other.'  In  the  welt  known  letter  to 
Zelter,  Mendelssohn  says,  'He  itiaukious  t<>  make 
other  German  music  known  here,  and  in  at  this 
moment  tnuulatiiur  ywur  motet,  'Der  Mensch 
lebet,'  and  Bach**  *Snfret  demHAm,*  Into  Latin, 

and  '  Jii<l:iH  Maccal>fus'  iiit"  Itjilian.  He  is  kind- 
ness itself,  and  a  very  cbaroiing  old  gentlenuin. 
.  . .  Just  now  bis  whole  mind  is  abnorbed  in 
plans  for  mnkiiii;  n<  !-mr\n  mn?.ic  knowrj  in  Italy.' 
santini  even  couiputicd  piccca  iu  five,  six,  and 
eight  real  parts,  much  pmieed  by  Fi'tis.  The 
Singakadeinie  of  Berlin  elected  him  an  honorary 
member.  On  tbe  death  of  hii  riater  he  aotd  his 
valuahlr;  cnllrrtion.  KiijJidating  however  for  the 
use  of  it  for  life.  He  is  no  longer  living,  hut  the 
date  of  hi* death  ia  not  known.  Hia  lilirary  is  in 
the  episcopal  palace  at  MUnstf  r  in  Wesi  phalia. 
A  pamphlet,  •  L'AblxS  Santini  ct  ha  collceuon 
musicale  k  Rome*  (Florence,  1K54),  giving  a 
tuefbl  r^um^  of  ita  oontenta,  waa  pubiisbed 
hy  ft  BuMaa  amfttenr  named  Wbulimir  8taa> 
•off.  [F.G] 

8ANTLEY.  Crarls^,  bora  at  Liverpool,  Feb. 
98,  1 834,  is  the  poesflsaor  of  a  baritone  voice  of 

fine  quality,  i  xteii^ive  com|i;i<H.  and  great  powrr. 

He  quilted  England  lor  July,  Oct.  1 855.  and 

studied  at  Milan  under  Gaetano  Nava;  returned 

Oct.  1857,  and  took  lessons  frinii  Manuel  fJarcirt. 

He  apt>o.ired  at  St.  Martin's  Hall  as  Adam  in 

Baydu  a  'CraatioQ,*  Nor.  16, 1857,  and  on  Jan. 

>  HI*  sd«M  li  ilMv  itais  RsM,  via  VlUMlSb  MSaAeMs  la 
llw  IMk  wl  ••llga  a  It  VlaMr  Mria^  Ma  Ml 


8,  iSfiS,  aaog  tbe  two  parta  of  Raphael  and  Adam 
In  the  aame  arerk  at  the  Sacrad  Hannoaie 

S(vi»»iy.  He  first  appeared  on  the  Enp^lish  hi.tge 
at  Coveut  Garden,  in  the  I'ync  and  Harrison 
company,  as  Hoel  in  *  Dinorafi,"  in  Sept,  1S59; 
and  sang  in  '  Zampa,'  *  The  Waterman,'  and 
'Peter  the  Shipwri^jhi,'  at  the  Gaiety  in  1870, 
Hi.i  lir^t  I  s^ny  in  Italian  ojx'ra  w.os  at  Covi'tit 
Garden  in  1862,  but  later  in  tbe  same  season  be 
transferred  hb  aervieea  to  Her  Majetty**  Theatre. 
He  first  nanq  at  the  Meetings  of  t^.i  'f'hiee 
Choirs  at  Worcester  in  1863,  at  Birmmgiiam 
Festival  in  anfl  at  the  Handel  Festival  at 

the  Cni'stal  Palace  in  186a,  and  haa  noce  main- 
tained his  position  as  the  first  English  sfnger  of 
his  I  and  during  a  tour  in  the  Unit<^d  .States 
in  1871  reaped  substontiid  honours  there  al^o. 
Mr.  mntley  a  aeoompUahnMttta  at*  not  ooulined 
to  rituhic.  He  has  adapted  'Joconde'  to  the 
En^dii«h  Htnge,  and  i«  an  enthusiastic  amateur 
painter.  On  April  9,  l8;9,  be  married  Mii-»< 
Gertrude  Kkhblk,  daughter  of  John  Mitchell 
K(nd>k-,  tbe  eminent  Anu,d<vRaxon  scholar,  and 
grandilau^'litor  <  T  Cljarlea  Kemble.  Slic  ap- 
peared as  a  soprano  singer  at  St.  Martin's  Hall 
IB  the  'Ifeaaiaib,*  in  Dec.  1857,  bat  on  her  mar- 
riage retired  from  public  life.  [W.H.  H,] 

8APH0.  Opera  in  3  act«;  words  by  Kmile  Au- 
gier,  music  by  Gounod.  Prodnoed  at  tbe  Op&ft* 
April  1 6, 1 t .  It  was  reduced  to  2  arts  and  repro- 
duced July  26,  1858.  In  Italian,  as  'Safl'y,'  at 
Covent  (  A  ll  ien,  Aug.  9, 1851.  [G.] 

SAKABAND,  a  stately  dance  one*  very 
popular  in  Spain,  France  and  fingland.  Ite 
origin  and  derivation  l)av«;  ^:ivcn  ri^e  to  many 
surmises.  Fuertes  ^'UisU^tria  de  la  Musica 
EspaAola,*  Madrid,  1859)  says  that  the  daaeo 
was  invented  in  the  middle  of  the  l6ih  c  nttiry 
by  a  dancer  called  Zarabanda,  wlio.  acconiing  to 
other  authorities  was  a  native  of  either  Seville 
or  Goayaqnil,  and  after  whom  it  waa  named. 
Othera  oonneet  It  with  the  Spanfah  Sarao  (an 
entertainment  of  danrini,'\  and  Sir  William 
Ouseley  (Oriental  Collections,  1 7  28,  vol.  ii. 
p.  197, mliqnoted  by  Mendel,  under  'Saraband'), 
in  a  note  to  aTurki;.!!  air  called  ■  Ser  i-Kli  ineh/ 
wr  'the  top  of  the  house,'  has  tlic  fuUwwing:— 
'Some  tunes  are  divided  into  three  parts  and 
are  marked  JCkdne-i  idni  "  the  second  pari  '*  and 
Khdne-i  idlU  **th»  third  part  ";  near  the  eon- 
elusion  of  several  we  also  find  the  Persian  words 
ser-bami,  from  which,  without  doubt,  our  «ara- 
band  haa  been  derived.'  * 

Whatever  itii  origin  may  have  been,  It  is 
found  iu  Europe  at  the  beginning  of  tha  iCth 
century,  performed  in  such  a  manner  aa  to  render 
its  oriental  source  bigldv  raobable.  Thia  may 
be  gatbersd  fktim  tbe  follnwing  extract  from 
Chapter  xii.  'Did  baih"  y  cnnt'ir  lluniado  Zara- 
banda,' <»f  the  'Tratado  contra  hm  Juegoa  Pub- 
licos'  ('Treatise  against  Public  Amuaementa') 
of  Mariana  (r5-'|6  162.^)  :  '  Eiitre  Ins  otrns  in- 
venciooes  ha  oalidQ  e^tas  niioa  un  baiie  y  cantar 
tan  laeivo  en  las  palabras,  tan  feo  en  Us  meneoa, 

1  In  ana  saitadiM  sr  asww  hi  Iks  Veils  wwtt  at  ObM  Is  a 
■swfcsa*  Iff  ffclswss.  mtHM  'tmmiuu*  ' 
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qne  buta  para  pe^ar  fu^  aun  £  las  pcrFonfta 
muy  bonestM*  (*  amon^t  other  invenliozui  there 
has  appeM«d  during  lat«  ymn  m  danoe  and  wng, 

■o  lasciviouB  in  \tM  worcii,  so  u^ty  in  iU  niovc- 
mentfl,  that  it  i«i  enough  to  inflaiue  even  very 
tnodest  people'^.  This  reputation  was  not  coo- 
finotl  to  Spain,  for  MMriai  in  faia  poem  *L'AdoiM' 

^16^3)  iiaya : 

CTiinmn  nnento  rao  ffirteo  cnpio  e  nrofkiio 

Buruvunila,  u  Ciac<xtna,  U  nuova  Ifi>ano.i 

PlMlre  Mariana,  who  believed  in  it*  Spanish 
origin,  says  thai  iti  inventioti  wai  ooa  of  the 

clirgraces  of  the  nation,  and  other  nntbnrs  attri- 
bate  ita  invention  directly  to  the  devil.  The  dance 
wao  attaeked  hj  Cen-antee  and  Guevara,  and 
defenile<i  by  Lope  de  Vi-ga.  but  it  seems  to  have 
been  so  bai!  that  at  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Philip 
II.  it  was  for  a  timu  siifij  ^  I  It  was  B(hiu 
however  revived  in  a  purer  form,  and  was  in- 
troduoed  at  the  French  eomi  in  t.c88,  where 
Richelton,  wearing  gnon  vilvct  knec-hrfcches, 
with  bellfl  oil  his  Uxt,  and  cn^tanete  in  bis  handa, 
danced  it  in  a  ballet  liefore  Anno  of  Attitria. 

Id  England  the  Saraband  was  soon  trans- 
formed into  an  ordinary  country -dance.  The 
first  c<1iti<)n  of  I'luyford's  'D.incing  Master' 
(1651)  has  two  examples,  one,  to  be  danced 
'longwayeo  for  aa  many  as  will'  («.«.  as  'Sir 
Rf>i,'"  r  th:  Cn  t  rlc  v'  IK  now  danced),  and  the  othnr, 
'Addon's  Saraband,'  to  bo  danced  '  lungwayes 
for  six.'  It  was  at  about  this  time  that  the 
Saiaband,  tt^ther  with  other  dances,  found  its 
way  Into  the  Snite.  of  which  it  formed  the  slow 
inoveiiiont,  plarod  hcfore  the  concluding  (jiguo. 
In  this  form  it  is  r«narkable  for  its  strongly 
aeeentiiatad  and  nuyMtlo  ibjtlim,  ganarally  hs 
lollowa: — 


BABA&ATB. 


It  is  written  either  in  the  major  or  the  minor 
key,  ia  3-S  or  3-4  time,  although  Walther 

(Lexicon,  f^y^  t^'  »t  i*-  'nny  be  also  writ'  n 

in  a -4  time,  it  usually  coiisitiis  of  two  8-  or  i  2- 
bar  divisions,  begins  on  the  down-beat,  and 
and*  on  the  second  or  third  beat.  Bach,  in  the 
'  ClaTierUbung '  Tt.  L  (Bachgee.  iii.  76)  has  a 
Saral>and  beginning  on  tlie  up-lipivt,  and  Handel 
(Suite  XI)  has  one  with  variatiuns.  I'hose  by 
Oordli  do  not  confonn  to  the  established  rules, 
but  arc  little  more  than  Sicillnnaa  pliiyed  slowly. 
ThetoilowingSarabaud  for  the  guitar  is  printed 

in  Fnortaa' '  Obturia  d«  la  Moaioa  BapaAola.* 


IsOssaa 


 gr*g  r~pj — 

■  ■  ,„::: 

1  ^- —  1 

— •     ♦  1  mm^  -  M  m 

Handel  a  noble  air  'Lascia  oh'io  |>ianga.'  in 
'Rinaldo.*  is  taken  with  no  material  alt*  ration 
from  aSaraband  in  hix  taiHcr  opera  of '  Alroim.' 
in  which  the*  majeotic  1  by  tluu  mentioned  reigns  in 
all  iti  dignity  s» 

—  


Saa  OuTHHidtr'a  Baodal  i.  i  ai. 


LW.b;s.] 


SAT? ASATR,  Martin  MEUTON,bom  at  Pam- 
pehma,  March  10,  1 844,  came  to  Fr.mce  as  a 
cliild,  and  fnt-red  the  Paris  Conservatoin',  .Jan.  i, 
1856.  ITie  following  year  he  became  the  favoniite 
pupil  of  Alard,  and  gained  the  first  prices  for 
solfeggio  and  viidin.  He  then  entered  Keber  i 
harmony  class,  and  secured  a  premier  accettit 
in  1 859,  but  obortly  after  roHnqnished  the  akody 
of  composition  for  the  more  teniptiii;»  career  m 
a  concert  player,  'ilxa  Uiautilul  tuue,  letenliva 
memory,  immense  execution,  and  certainty  <«f 
finger,  added  to  the  singularity  of  liis  mamMn 
and  appearance,  ensured  his  success  in  Pans,  tte 
French  provinceM,  and  the  Peninsula.  The  Span- 
iards naturally  honoured  an  artist  whom  they 
looked  upon  aa  their  own  oountrjman,  but 
Sarasate  aspired  to  make  hiu  name  known  wher- 
ever mnsic  was  appreciat«Hl,  aA  wtll  a^  ia  th«  two 

I  ;ir  r  s  'Specially  his  own  by  birth  and  adoption. 
No  viuliuist  has  travelled  more  than  ha;  besides 
making  his  way  through  Europe,  from  the  re» 
motest  corner  of  Portu;,':d  to  Norway,  and  from 
London  to  Moscow,  be  lias  visited  America, 
North  and  Sontb.  In  all  his  wanderings  he  hsa 
contrived  to  carry  on  his  cultivation,  and  dc- 
velope  his  great  naturiU  gifts.  To  London  his 
first  visit  was  in  1874,  when  he  played  at 
the  Philharmonic  Concert,  May  28,  and  at  the 
Mnrieat  Union,  J  nne  9,  ete.  He  returned  ini  S7  7 
(Cryst;»l  raiace,  ( )<  t." i  and  ~?>  (rhilliarmonic. 
Mar.  aiuoe  when  be  iuuf  nut  crossed  the 

channel. 

Sara^ate's  distingnifthinp  characteristics  are  not 
so  much  tire,  force,  aud  pa«t»iou.  tbou;,4i  of  these 
he  has  an  ample  store,  as  purity  of  style,  chaim, 
flezibility»  and  eztnuHrdinaiy  facility.  He  sm^s 
on  bia  initmment  wKh  taste  and  expreanon,  and 
without  that  cxn^^qerntion  or  atfcctati<in  of  sen- 
timent which  diBli;;ureB  the  playing  of  many 
VMUai^  He  b  Bot»  lioirmrir,  quite  firre  from  » 


SS8  BARASAXE. 

LiMiik'iicr  to  IricT;,  fliich  frrmolo,  which  U  very 
rtwrt  tt:ihle  in  nn  artimt  of  geuius  and  Mnubility, 
— auil  from  over  rapidi^  In  quick  mOMBMnU. 
HU  repertoire  la  varied,  coinpriiiing  the  concertos 
of  tlie  clanic&l  tnaaters — Y  iotti.  Beethoven,  Spohr, 
anfl  McndfUsohn — auJ  the  works  of  the  minlem 
French  and  Belgian  aoboola.  Among  the  Utter 
Ua  &Tonritei  are  If  kc  Bnieh*t  ooneerttMb  thow  of 
Saint  Saeiis  and  Lalo,  and  the  Symphonie  K.«pa<j;- 
Dole  of  the  liwt-named  composer.  Sarasato  ha» 
eempnted  for  his  inBtrument  romanccfl,  fantaiaiefl. 
and  enpecially  transcriptions  of  Spanish  ai^  nnd 
dances  (Simrock.Bonn),  all  calculated  to  display 
his  skill  as  %  TirtaoM.  [6.C.] 
SARTT,  GirsKPrK,  bom  at  Faenra,  Dec.  I, 
1729,  a  date  dilkiiiig  from  that  given  by  most 
of  his  biographers,  but  furnished  by  Sarti'a  own 
gnndson  to  the  writer,  who  hM  taken  great 
psiiii  to  '9«Afj  it.  The  eon  of  »  jeweUer  who 
played  the  violin  in  the  ca'ln  li  al,  he  early 
learned  miiflic,  nn<l  bad  lessons  m  composition 
—from  Vailotti  according  to  his  own  family, 
from  Padre  Martini  according  to  his  biographers. 
Whether  at  Padua  or  at  Bologna  (the  respective 
homes  of  the  tw  )  maaters),  he  coiiipliitt'd  Ilia 

■todiee  At  an  early  M^e,  for  we  learn  from  the 
ohft^ter  wMtm,  ■till  pteeerred  in  the  library 

of  baenzft,  that  he  was  organist  of  the  cathedral 
from  1748  to  April  1750.  In  17«;i  he  compn»ixl 
his  first  opera,  'Pompeo  in  Armenia,'  which  was 
enthusiaaticaliy  received  by  his  fellow  towna* 
men.  and  foU.iwed  by  several  more  eerious 
wi>ri<i',  and  '11  Ivo  jmstnre'  (^W^nico,  1753)  which 
had  an  immeuM  success.  So  (quickly  did  his 
fame  ipread  that  when  he  waa  only  14  the 
King  of  Denmark  (Frederic  V.)  invited  him 
to  Copenhagen  as  Capcdhiieittter  to  the  Prince 
Royal,  and  director  of  the  Italian  Op«m;  and, 
on  the  closing  of  the  latter  in  two  years,  made 
him  Court-capelhueister.  In  the  summer  of  1 765 
the  iiiiii;  delcnuinL'd  to  reojitMi  tlie  ojH.ra,  and 
Sarti  went  back  to  Italy  after  an  absence  of 
twelve  years  to  engage  aingera ;  but  his  plans 
were  ujo^^t  by  the  dcnth"?  first  of  the  kinjj  in 
1766,  and  then  of  his  own  mother  in  1767,  so 
that  it  was  not  till  176S  that  he  retnmod  to 
Coponhagen.  Theae  three  jeaia  of  trouble  were 
not  onmUfo],  as  he  oompoiad  five  operan.  of 
which  two.  'I  Contratempi'  and*IMd( n  il  lian- 
d(mata,'  were  given  in  Venice,  where  hu  scuuut 
duefly  to  have  resided. 

Ovcrskou's  cari-fully  con\|)i!f  d  '  TTiptory  of  the 
DaniHb  'i«ta<^e'  iufoniis  us  lii  ii  ^.ati  dirocUid 
the  Danish  court«thMtra  frosn  1770  to  May  20, 
*775i  when  ho  wm  aiimman\y  dismissed.  A 
fiavourlte  with  Chrietian  YIT.,  and  the  prot^g6 
ofStruenscc  and  Queen  Caroline  Matilda,  hn  «aa 
too  artless  and  straightforward  to  curry  favour 
with  the  queen  dowager  nttd  the  ambitioua 
OreGulberg;  so  after  the  catastrophe  of  1773 
he  found  his  position  gradually  becoming  worse 
md  worse,  and  when  the  oligarchical  party  had 
aaeored  the  upper  hand,  iinpriaoning  the  queen, 
and  reducuig  the  king  to  »  mete  cipher,  he  had, 

I  Thnmu  otft^m^  'BmteiksllnHvMBlntasBISHiliti'fiiw 
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with  other  court  favonritca.  to  endure  mncb  ill 
treatment,  and  way  liuaily  baninhcxi.  During 
this  second  stay  at  Cbpenhagen  he  maciiad 
Camilla  Pasi,  by  whom  he  had  two  daughters. 

Returning  to  Italy  in  the  summer  of  1775  he 
went  first  to  Venice,  becanio  at  once  director  of 
the  (^>edaletto  ConaervaUNrio,  and  administered 
it  with  great  annp  naa  far  four  yeaia.  Ini779tho 
P'>=;t  of  maestro  di  capeUa  of  the  cathedral  of 
Milan  fell  vacant  through  the  death  of  Fioroni, 
and  Sarti  was  pronounced  successful  at  a  muipe- 
tition  held  before  the  Conservatorio  of  Naplea. 
'i'his  victory  over  Patslello  and  other  eminent  mn« 
fiician«,  trreatly  increased  his  reputation,  and  pro- 
cured him  manv  diatinguished  pupils,  Cberubini 
among  tile  nnoiDer.  who  indeed  was  not  only  his 
pupil,  but  for  some  years  bis  .i.'wis'ant.'  In  1 7R4 
he  received  an  invitation  from  Uu&iia  too  a^i^ 
vantageoufl  to  be  nfuaad,  bat  the  nine  yeara 
spent  in  Milan  were  the  most  brilliant  of  hia 
w^hole  career,  and  the  most  prolific,  including  aa 
tht-v  do  lii.*  most  successful  operas,  'LeGcI.isio 
'villane  'and  'Faruaoe'  (Venice,  1776) ;  •Achillo 
in  Sciro*  (Fierenee,  Oct.  1779)  J  'Ginlio  Sabino ' 
(Venice  1781I,  and  '  Le  Nozzc  di  Dorina '  (ib. 
1783).  To  complete  the  list,  at  least  ten  more 
operas  and  several  cantatas  on  a  large  scale 
should  be  added,  works  for  the  cathedral  choir* 
including  several  masses,  a  Miserere  4,  and 
Boni<>  inqxirtant  motets. 

On  his  way  to  St.  Peteraburg,  Sortl  nude  some 
stay  at  Vienna,  where  Joaeph  II.  received  him 
^'racui'isly,  and  granted  him  the  procf  ihI.k  of  a 
pt  rforinaiice  of  *I  Litigant!,'  which  had  long 
maintained  its  place  at  the  Burgtheater,  and  had 
helped  to  fill  its  coffers,  aa  the  moBaieh  poUtel/ 
told  the  coinpomr.  Ue  there  made  the  ae> 
quaintanco  of  Moz^vrt,  then  in  llic  very  prime  of 
life,  who  speaks  of  him  as  an  '  honest,  gou<l  man/ 
and  who  not  only  playol  to  him  a  good  deal,  but 
adojited  an  air  from  his  '  Due  liti^anti  '  as  the 
theiuc  of  &  of  V'^aritttiiiUd  (Kochel,  460),  and 
as  a  subject  in  the  Second  Finale  of  '  Don  J uan.' 
Uis  pleaaore  in  Uoaart'a  playing  did  not,  how* 
ever,  plnee  liim  on  Mocart's  lere] ;  and  when  the 
famous  .Kix  quarti  tii  were  pultliiihed,  Sarti  was  one 
of  the  loudest  to  contplain  of  their  '  barbarisms.* 
Hia  examination  remains  mostly  in  M.S.,  but 
t^omc  extracts  arc  trivcn  in  the  A.  ^I.  Z.  for  18-51 
U**.^7.^)'  including  19  mortal  errors  in  36  bars, 
and  showing  how  difficult  it  is  even  fur  a  very 
clevM'  oompoaer  to  apprehend  the  ideaa  of  ono 
greater  than  himaelf. 

Catherine  II.  rect  lved  him  with  even  proater 
marks  of  favour  than  .Tos-eph,  Nsliicli  he  repaid 
by  OOnposing  gevrral  important  works  for 
her  own  choir,  and  hy  lirin^iiiy;  the  It.alian 
opera  into  a  tUite  of  ediciency  it  had  never 
attained  before.  Among  his  racred  compositions 
of  thia  period  may  be  mentioned  an  oratorio  for 
two  oltoirB,  fall  orcheatra,  and  band  of  Rnanan 
horns  ;  a  Te  Deum  for  the  taking  of  Otchakow 
by  Potemkin ;  and  a  Re(iuiem  in  honour  of  Louis 

t  flMaMnMiiri(|ifiaHst»thsOtfd(«st«rbkim«a 
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XVI.  It  WAS  in  the  Te  Dftum  that  Surti  em- 
ployed fireworks  and  the  diacharge  of  cannon  to 
iici{;hlen  the  martial  effect  of  the  tnuaio.  Among 
his  operas  produced  at  St.  Peterahu!^  were  '  Ar- 
Blidft  ( 1 7^6),  which  had  an  iiiinicnsu  tiuccess,  and 
WM  tung  to  p«rf«ction  hj  the  celebrated  Todi — 
•ad  'Olega,'  ih«  libretto  of  whteh  wu  by  the 
Eiuprewi  herself.  In  this  oficra  ^arti  oiKlcavoureil 
to  imitate  the  music  of  the  ancient  Greeks,  and 
imd«  nie  of  aome  of  their  modes.  A  skilled 
mathematician  anfl  [i}i_v«i<'ist,  he  w.i«  fniKl  of  ex- 
plaining to  the  £mpre83  hiu  tlieurics  uf  acoustics, 
which  he  illustrated  by  many  ingenious  experi- 
HMnto.  He  iavantod  a  machino  for  oounting 
tiM  TibnitioiiB  of  lonnds,  and  fixed  436  vlbm- 
tlons^  f<rr  the  A,  as  the  normal  pitch  f<ir  his 
orchestra.  For  this  invention  he  was  elected  an 
liOiMMtytlMttiberof  the  Academy  of  Seleooe  in  St. 
Petersburg.  Many  other  honours  were  conferred 
upon  him,  including  thoseof  cuuucillor  of  the  Uni- 
versity, chief  mnitro  de  chapeUetothe  00art,and 
nobility  of  thu  ist  oIam.  Todi  ■  intriipiee  cmbc  \ 
him  temporary  inoonvenience,  bat  he  eonaolt-d 
hinwelf  for  a  sh  ort  period  ofdisL,'rftce  by  guitiL,'  to  a 
village  in  the  UkraLue,given  him  by  Prince  i'otem- 
kin,  nnd  fiMmdiag  tba«  a  school  <d  singing  which 
turned  out  tome  remarkable  Bin^^ors.  In  1793 
the  Empress  restortxl  him  completely  to  favour, 
and  placed  him  at  the  head  of  a  Conservatoire 
nlnmied  »fier  the  model  of  thoie  in  Italy.  After 
her  deatti  md  (hnt  of  her  won  Peal  I.,  Sarti  de- 
tennined  to  revisit  his  native  land,  and  in  the 
spring  of  1803  left  Russia,  where  he  hml  lived  fur 
18  yen*  without  a  break.  At  Berlin  he  formed 
an  intimacy  with  the  Court -capflhnei->ter,  Nntd 
MuiMuni  ^bora  at  Bervauio,  1765,  died  at  Flu- 
rence^  who  fell  In  love  with  bis  daughter 

Ginliioii,  aad  beonme  his  soa-Ia-Uw.'  Imme- 
dintdy  after  the  marriage  the  kind  end  gentle 
Sarti,  who  was  sm  absent  as  La  Fontaine,  fell 
eeriously  ill  of  guut,  and  died  July  a8, 1802,  aged 
73.  He  was  buried  in  the  OathoUe  diiuch  of 
Bt.  Edwige,  where  lii  -  n^hr-s  gtill  remain. 

From  some  unexphiuud  cause  very  (nw  of 
Sarti's  compodtions  have  been  eoigraved.  His 
Te  Doom  was  printed  with  RomSoi  words  at 
Rt.  Petersborg,  and  Breitkopf  ft  HSrtel  have 

published  two  of  his  t^acred  pieces,  one  in  R,  tho 
other  in  6  real  parts.  A  French  translation  of 
the  'NotEze  di  Dorin**— «pperantly  the  only 
opera  of  luH  that  has  been  engraved— appeared 
in  Pari«,  but  Ricordi  of  31il&a  has  cupi«^  uf  '  Ar- 
Boida  e  Rinaldo';  <I  finti  Kredi';  'Le  Gelosie 
villane ' ;  '  Nitteti,*  and '  Vokgeao.'  These  aoores. 
as  well  as  those  of  *Adrianoin  Mdn>,*  'AleseMidro/ 
'Gli  Amanti  consolati,"  'Casbiro  e  Pollucc,'  *  I 
Contratempi/  'Didone  abbandonata,'  'Erifile,' 
•Fir*  dne  Litiganti.'  'Giulio  Sabtno^'  'IdaUde; 
•Ifigenia,*  '11  Medonte/  '11  Militare  bizaairro,' 
*  Mitridi^*  '  Le  Nozze  di  Dorina,'  and 
'Sdpfam^*  and  alao  of  marfjr  «U  kia  aaowd 

1  TlM  'dUpMoo  nonii«l«'  of  FfUM  si  tfeti  ■MBNat  tal 
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works,  are  in  the  library  of  the  Paris  Consen'a- 
toire^  fimn  whldk  dreoinataiice  the  writer  la 

able  to  pronounce  upon  his  style.  Tlie  part- 
writing  is  eminently  voGSkl,  and  ihv  miMt,  diliicult 
oombinations  are  maatwad  with  ease,  but  the 
scientific  element  is  never  unduly  forced  into 
notice,  owing  to  Sartfs  gift  of  fr«sh  and  spon- 
taiiLoiis  uieknly.  Most  of  hia  operas  contain 
numbers  well  constructed  with  a  view  to  stage 
effect,  and  full  of  expression  and  charm ;  indeed 
f-o  much  of  his  music  uii|;ht  still  be  hcnr'l  v.  iih 
pleasure  that  it  seems  btrange  that  no  great 
artist  ban  attempted  to  revive  it. 

His  maaaaa  alone  retain  their  hold  on  pobUe 
favour,  and  one  waa  performed  on  Easter  Day  iStto 

inSlihui  Guhedral,  which  slill  hxs  all  the  M?;S. 

Siurti  left  mix  sonatas  for  the  Clavier  solo 
(London,  1762).  An  Allegro  from  them  is  in- 
cluded ill  Piiucr's  'Al(o  Moistcr.*  Chenibiri 
quotes  a  'Cum  Saucto'  ^  8  of  Lis  in  his 
'  Theory  of  Gounlairpoint ' ;  and  Fdtis  a  Kyrie 
from  the  aame  man  in  his  treatiBe.  Breitk<^ 
l  as  published  a  Fu<,'ue  for  8  voioee,  a  Bymn  and 
a  Miserere,  and  tho  overture  to  '  rir<}  rioono- 
Bciuto.'  A  Rondo  for  mexzo  soprano  will  be  found 
in  Gevaert's  '  Gloires  d'  Italie,*  and  a  Cavatina 
from  'Giiilio  Siabino'  in  tlio  '  Ceinme  d'Anticbit.H  ' 

The  Musisini  family  poniw^sa  a  fine  oil  painting 
of  the  compcwer,  taken  in  1786  by  Tond,  an 
Italian  painter  settled  in  St.  Petersburg.  '  Le 
Chevalier  BartJ,*  a  novel  by  P.  Beado,  appeared 
first  in  the  'Revue  d<B  Deux  Momlt-s,'  antl  has 
itiuce  been  pablisbed  separately  (Paris,  Uachette, 
1857),  [G.O.] 

SARTORETTI,  a  Mantuan  lady  who  deservea 
to  be  rescued  from  oblivion  for  bar  oonduet  te 
Mozart  when  he  visited  Manina  in  January 

1770  as  a  boy  of  not  quite  14.  She  invited  bim 
to  dinner,  sent  him  a  dish  containing  a  garland 
of  choice  flowwa  tied  with  red  ribands,  and  in  the 

niiil-^t  of  the  ribands  a  medal  worth  four  ducats, 
and  a  copy  of  vtraes  by  herself  headed  Al  Signor 
A  n  ia(  1  ei  i  Wul  f jango  Aloaaitk  Anacreontics.  Mis 
hands  were  at  t^  time  aeirerely  chapped  with 
the  cold,  and  she  gave  him  aotne  pomade  which 
quickly  restored  them.  The  verses  are  printed 
by  Jahn  in  hin  Moz;irt,  App.  III.  A,  6.  [G.} 

8ART0RIS,  Mbs.,  actress,  singer,  and  friend 
of  MendebnohnV  She  died  Aug.  6, 1 8  70.  [-^ 
Kkudle,  Adelaidb.]  [W.H.U.] 

S  AT  ANELLA,  OR  THE  POWER  OF  LOVE. 
A  'New  Original  Romantio  Opera.]  in  4  aeta; 
words  by  Harris  and  Falconer,  music  by  Balfe. 
Produoe<l  at  the  National  English  Opera.  Covent 
Garden  ( Pyne  and  Haniaoo),  Deo.  ao.  1858.  The 
story  is  a  version  of  the  Diable  boiteux.  ] 

SATrRPAY  CONCEinS,  CHYiSTAL 
PALACE.  For  tbc«e  tee  vol.  i.  p.  421a.  They 
continue  on  the  same  footing  as  there  described: 
and  since  that  date  (Oot^  i878)Brahms's  Second 
Symphony,  Academie  and  Tnigie  Overtnraik 
and  Violin  Concerto ;  Raffs  'Im  Walde,'  '  Friih- 

1  lincsklange,'  and  '  Im  Sommer,'  Symphonies ; 

I  lisst't  *  Idwle ' ;  BaUnatdn'a  '  Tvwar  of  fiabel.' 
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'  Dr.im.itic  *  Sjtnphony,  and  PF.  Co«certo  in  G  j 
Goetz'a  Symphony,  PF.  Concerto,  Orerlure* ; 
Buidini's  '  Eleonure ' :  SmeUna's  'VlUr»':  Bt- 
tist'n  *Rom»';  Sullivan's  'Martyr  of  Antioch'; 
Cowcn's  ScAiiilinavian  Symplj  ny:  Sl  liuhtrt's  8 
Sympboniet  in  chronological  order,  and  maaj  other 
WW  work!  half  lieen  brooi^t  fbrwaid.  [6.] 

SATURDAY  POPULAR  CONCERTS. THE, 
tha  enterprise  of  the  MeHFt.  ChappeU,  and  held 
Is  St.  JMiiea*t  Ball,  Landon,  ai  3  en  Sfttnrday 

afternoons  in  winter  and  bprin'^,  are  an  offsliiHjt 
of  the  MONDAT  PoPULAB  CoKC£BT3.  TLey  began 
in  1865,  when  three  performances  were  given, 
on  March  li,  18,  2$.  This  practice  continued, 
with  a  gradual  increase  in  the  number,  and  an 
uccnaioTial  extra  cuuc-ert  before  Christmas,  till 
1876-7,  when  the  number  was  rmiaed  to  seven- 
teen,  gfven  Iwiweon  Nov.  11  and  Hanb  44  in* 
elusive,  in  fact  alternating  with  the  Monday 
Popular  Concerts  through  the  seanon.  In  pro- 
grammea  and  parfenaaiioaa  tha  two  sets  uf  con 
certs  are  alike.  [(J.] 

SAUER  &  LEIDESDORF,  a  foniierly- 
existing  firm  of  music-publishers  in  Vienniu 
Schubert  publiithed  the  following  works  with 
them,  beginning  in  1823  : — op.  ao-30  (including 

the  '  Sohone  Mulleriu'  in  5  parta) ;  35,  ^o,  jiy,  69 

(the  overture  tmlv,  for  PF.  4  hands,  as  op.  53). 
Saver  Ihoo  retirea,  and  Lwdesdorf  oontinuad  the 

business  alone,  pulli.sliin^;  for  Sjhubert  np.  92, 
94,  108;  and  afUiX  bin  «i«^tb  1 19  (Oct.  i;i29). 
Xieide«darf  was  a  prolific  writer  of  PF.  pieces, 
much  esteemed  by  amateurs.  After  the  last- 
mentioned  date  he  went  to  Florence, and  died  there 
Sept.  36,  1840.^  iliii  rtflatiooa  to  Beethoven  nru 
mentioned  under  Leide.sdorp.  [C.F  P.] 

SAUL.  An  oratorio;  words  attributed  both 
to  J  ennens  and  Morell,  music  by  Handel.  The 
composition  was  begim  July  »i,  1738.  The  and 
act  was  eompleted  Ang.  3*8,  and  tiie  whole  on 
Sept.  27,  of  tbe  Kanio  yt  :ir.  First  pi  rformance  at 
the  King's  Tbiatrc.  Tueeday,  Jan.  16,  1739; 
at  Dublin,  May  25,  174»-  Revived  by  the 
Sacred  Harmonic  Society,  March  20,  1840.  The 
autoi^aph  is  in  the  librair  at  Luckingham 
Palace.  The  overture  ('.Sinfonia')  is  Handel's 
longest ;  it  is  in  4  movements,  and  the  oigaa  is 
largely  employed  In  it  as  *  soto  instnunent. 
Thtre  seems  to  have  been  Homo  secret  connexion 
between  the  organ  and  the  oratorio,  as  it  is  more 
thaBOBoe  announced  'with  fecveral  concertos  on 
the  organ."  The  'Dead  Marcli  in  Saul'  (in  C 
major)  has  been  perhaps  more  widely  played, 
and  is  more  univeaall/  komm  than  any  other 
piece  of  nmsic.  [G.] 

SAURKl',  liwitE,  violinist,  bom  at  Dun  le 
Roi,  Cher,  France,  May  33,  1853,  soon  attracted 
the  notice  of  De  B^ot,  and  beoune  hia  pupil, 
the  last  he  ever  had.  He  began  to  travel  at  an 

early  ai,'e,  [ilaying  in  the  chief  toivn  =  rf  T'l.iin  0 
and  Italy,  in  Vienna  and  in  London,  where  ho 
made  hb  first  appearance  at  Alfred  Mellon's  Con- 
certs, Cerent  (iarJen,  in  Au:,'.  In  1S7J 
he  made  his  hnst  visit  with  Sirakoscn  to  the 


United  States,  and  bis  second  in  1 874,  remain- 
ing there  till  Jan  1876.  In  New  Tork  he 
made  the  acquaintance  uf  von  Billow  and  Rubin- 
stein, and  on  his  return  to  Leipzig  was  welcomed 
by  the  hitter,  then  engaijM  in  the  rehiarwaU  of 
his  '  Paradise  Lost.'  Sauret  made  his  tUinU  in 
the  GewaiMUiani  in  May  1876  in  Mendelsenhn'e 
Concert<i,  and  was  most  warmly  recei\  ed.  He 
howtivtir  returned  immediately  to  America,  and 
it  was  not  till  he  caiM  back  again  in  1877.  and 
wait  through  Uennany  and  Austria  in  two  loiy 
and  most  suooeesfbl  toum^  that  his  repntatfon 
waa  efctabliBhe<l  in  bin  native  country.  He  baa 
played  at  the  (iewandhaus  evexy  year  since  1 8  76, 
and  is  a  g^at  and  desired  fiivoarite  with  that 
very  critical  audience.  In  Holhind  also  he  is  well 
known.  In  EngU^nd  be  reappeared  iu  1880.  and 
plajsd  at  the  Crystal  Palace.  April  34.  and  PliU« 
naiinoniD(BniQh'sC(nioertoNo.  I)  on  the  98th. 

lisit  has  shown  him  mooh  kindness  and  tiiey 
have  often  made  music  t<v,  thcr.  In  187Q 
Sauret  married  Miss  Emma  Hotter  of  Dusdeldorf, 
and  sinoe  that  date  has  taken  up  his  abode  in 
T'.ril'n.  where  he  is  toaehsr  of  the  vkdin  in 
KuiiuK  8  Acaileniy. 

His  published  works  embrace  a  Conceerto  in 
G  minor ;  a  BaUadc,  a  Ligendsi  and  a  Scren«le 
in  O— an  for  aoio  vfeBn  imd  orshestra ;  Capriee 
de  Concert  in  D  ;  Scherzo  fantast'quc ;  Valte- 
caprice;  Barcau^Ue-mazurka,  and  many  other 
drawing-room  pieoee,  as  well  as  tranaoriptioua 
from  Mendelssohn,  Rubinstein,  Wajner,  etc.  [G.] 

SAUZAY,  Cbarles  Euuud,  an  eminent 
Frendi  vloUidst,  was  bora  at  PuA,  July  14, 

1809.  In  1S23  he  entered  the  Conscrvaloire, 
and  in  his  second  yttAT  Itccaiue  the  pupil  ot 
Baillot  and  of  R^^icha.  He  obtained  the  3i)d 
violin  prize  in  1825,  the  1st  do.,  and  the  seocmd 
for  fugue,  in  1837.  A  few  years  later  he  joined 
Paillot's  iptartet,  first  as  .second  viulin  and  then 

as  tenor,  rice  Urban,  married  3Hle.  Baillot,  and 
continued  one  of  her  fhther*s  party  till  iu  dii^ 
siiliiti  >n  in  1840.  He  soon  rose  rapidly  Initb  in 
iety  and  jii  a  pruf<^sor.  In  1840  he  was 
made  firbit  violin  to  Louis  Philippe,  and  after> 
wards  leader  of  the  sooond  Ti<diiia  to  the  Em- 
peror Napoleon  III.  Tn  i860  he  eaooeeded 
Girard  ait  pr.>fesMir  at  the  Conservatoire.  His 
own  quartet  party  started  after  the  termiuation 
of  Baillot's,  embrai-ing  his  wife  and  Boely 
as  pianiat.4,  Norblin  and  Fraiichomme;  gave  its 
concerts,  Bometimes  with  and  sometimes  without 
orchestra,  in  the  Salie  Pkyi  i  Sauzay  is  men- 
tioned by  Hiiler  aa  one  of  Mendelssohn's  ao* 
quafntanoes  djutm  hte  ttay  fn  Paris  in  1830. 
He  was  greatly  sought  after  lx>th  a-s  a  player  imd 
a  teacher.  His  ptiblicatiimit  are  nut  important, 
and  consist  of  incid'  iital  music  to  'Ge<^rge«  iXin- 
din'  and  '  Lc  Sicilieu,'  cleveily  written  in  the 
style  of  Lully  to  suit  the  date  of  the  pieces; 
fantasias  and  romances;  a  PF.  trio;  songs; 
*  Haydn,  Mozart,  Beethoven ;  Etude  sur  le  qui^ 
tuor'  (Paris  l86i),adi».ippointingwerit(lromthe 
I>on  of  a  niusici.tn  of  mi  much  etnin  ii  >  ind 
experience ;  *  L'^ole  de  raccompaguement ' 
(Bani  t869)«  a  aaqud  to  tha  fongdof .  He 
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bM  now  in  the  wcem  »  •wietof '  Ekodat  luuftnon- 
iques*  Ibr  Ihevuiliii.  [G.] 

SAVART,  Felik.  a  French  philoeuplMr,  who 

dUtinguished  hiinaelf  by  researches  in  acoustics. 
Ho  was  bom  at  M^ribres  June  30,  1791,  and 
was  the  son  of  a  mathematical  instrument  maker 
of  aume  repute.  He  at  &al  practised  medidne, 
hot  aabiequently  devoted  Mmaelf  In  imference 
to  general  philogophioU  pursuits,  obtained  the 
])<it)t  of  prufeasor  at  the  College  of  France,  and 
was  admitted  a  member  of  the  Fwadl  Aodemy 
of  Soienoes  in  November  1837. 

Folfowing  in  the  steps  of  Chladni,  whose 
labours  had  particularly  attrncte<l  his  attention, 
he  made  many  xhvestigatioaH  in  acoustics,  which 
mM  reooided  m  the  eeveral  pnUIeatioae  bearing 
his  name.  He  appeara  particularly  to  have 
thrown  light  on  the  nature  of  that  complicated 
reUtion  between  a  vibrating  body  which  is  the 
source  of  sound,  and  other  bodies  brought  into 
connexion  with  it,  by  virtue  of  which  the  orij^iuiil 
sound  i:^  mat^nilie<i  in  inteuBity  and  modified  in 
qualitv ;  well-known  examples  of  saoh  an  arrange- 
tnent  beliig  fnmiahed  by  the  tomdboarA  at  tne 
▼iolin  trihe  and  tlie  pianoforte. 

Bavart's  name  is  also  connected  with  an  in- 
genUnie  litUe  deviee  tat  meeaiuing,  in  a  manner 
easily  appreciable  by  a  lecture-audience,  the 
number  of  vibrations  corresponding  to  a  given 
musical  note.  A  wheel,  cause^l  to  rotate  quickly 
by  ocdioary  meohanioal  coatrivancea,  is  furnished 
on  ile  dteonifbrenee  with  teedi  or  ntdiets, 
a^in<it  which  a  tongue  of  pasteh'tard  or  some 
other  elastic  substance  is  brought  into  contact, 
llie  pMMige  of  each  tooth  give^  a  vibcation  to 
the  tongue,  and  if  the  wheel  revolve  fast  enough, 
tho  repetition  of  these  vibrations  will  produce  a 
musical  sound.  Ilenee,  as  the  number  of  rotationii 
of  the  wbe«l  in  a  given  time  can  be  easi  ly  counted, 
the  munber  of  Tibmtioiui  corresponding  to  the 
note  priMluccd  can  be  experimenNi'ly  r  t  iim  1. 
wilh  tolerable  precision.  Thia  niotie  of  deter- 
mining vibration  numbers  has  been  since  super- 
•cded  by  the  more  elegant  instrument,  theSTREK, 
and  by  other  modes  known  to  modern  acoustic 
phyi>icists.  but  from  the  simpUd^  of  itedeinou- 
atiatiooe  it  ie  still  often  used. 

Sarart  also  investigated  with  eonie  attention 
and  suo-e^s  tlic  acoustical  laws  beaiing  on  wind 
instruments,  and  on  the  production  of  the  voice. 
He  died  in  Ma»h  1841.  [W.P  ] 

SAVILE.  Jf.remt.  a  composer  of  the  middle 
of  the  1 7th  century,  some  of  whose  son^  are  in- 
eluded  in  '  Select  Musical  1  Ajrres  and  Diatogoee,* 
16=1.^,  is  now  oidy  l:n, -.vn  liy  his  4  part  song, 
*The  VVaiu,'  j>ririu.d  iu  i^lay ford's  'Musical 
Comp'xnion,'  which,  by  long-standing  custom  is 
the  last  pieoe  uaag  at  the  mectiiue  of  the  Madri- 
gal Soofaty  and  liiidltr  bodfea.  [W.H.U.] 

SAYOY.  [Sea  Ou»  HuMDUDKH.  Tai.] 

SAVOY  CHAPEL  r.OYAT.  At  t!ie  ,  r,  =ent 
dftv  commonly  accepted  as  one  of  Her  Majesty's 
Cli:i;  '  1-i  KMv.iK  rhi-  Savoy  has  a  constitution 
diifering  widely  from  the  chaiK^N  o'"  St  .T.in.Li 
and  Whiteb^  Wliile  these  are  luami&ined  oui 
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•f  tha  Civil  Lint*  the  Savoy  Chapel  derives  its 
■mtonaliea  from  Her  Majesty's  Privy  Purse,  and 
thus  in  one  reep<  ct  Iia«  even  greater  claim  to 
the  appellation  of  BoyaL  Tiie  ealieat  points  in 
the  history  of  tha  Savoy  may  be  given  in  fbw 
^vrrds,  which  may  tend  to  remove  mucli  pre- 
vaiimg  misconception  on  the  subject.  In  1346 
Henry  III.  made  a  grant  of  land  on  the  banks  of 
the  Thaotee  to  hit  wife'e  onole.  Count  Peter  of 
Savoy,  and  a  fialaHal  reridenee  was  erected  on  the 
nhe.  After  Pet/  r'>i  death  tho  estate  cxme  into 
the  poBseesion  of  Queen  Eleanor,  who  bestowed 
it  upon  her  wm  Edmund  of  Lancaster,  and  Ik 
rcmnini'd  in  the  possession  nf  tho  Lancastriau 
branch  ot  the  royal  family  until  i.^Si,  when* 
owing  to  the  unpopularity  of  John  of  Gaunt,  tlie 
paUce  WM  wiadted  by  tha  inaoi»Mita  under 
Wat  Tyler,  tender  the  provMoni  a  the  will  of 
Henry  V^II.,  a  hospital  wim  founded  there,  but 
though  richly  endowed,  it  did  not  flourish,  and 
the  foulest  abuses  prevailed  until  1 703.  when  tha 
institution  n-n.'?  tlib-solved.  The  Chapel  had  been 
used  from  1504  uniil  1717  by  thu  pariiihionera 
of  St.  Mary's,  but  in  1773  George  IIL  issued  a 
patent  ooMtitutiiw  it  a  Chapel  fioyal.  and  ite 
title  if  therefore  Beyond  di^tute.  'From  time 
to  time  the  relgnini^  Bovereigns  contributed  to- 
wards its  uiaiulenauoe,  but  the  place  attracted 
little  general  notice  until  1864,  when  it  waa 
partially  destroyed  by  fire.  I?i  nt  irod  from  de- 
s<ign.s  by  Sir  (Sidney  Sinirke,  at  a  cost  to  Her 
Majesty  of  about  £7000,  the  Cbapel  was  rcojiened 
for  Divine  Service  on  December  ^  i$65.  The 
peculiarity  of  the  Sendees,  ae  at  prewunt  oen- 
'liii  t.'l,  c:ill<(  for  some  mention  in  this  place. 
JLu  tiie  ab&enco  of  any  provision  fur  the  full 
choral  rendering  of  the  ritual,  oongiegattooal 
singing  is  promoted  t)  tho  fullest  extent.  The 
choir  consists  of  boys  only,  and  the  psalms,  can- 
ticles, hymns,  etc.,  are  sung  strictly  in  onison. 
The  chant*  and  tunee  are  lelected  from  evecy 
aviUlable  eouroe^  the  moet  worthy  exampUe  of 
the  older  school  beic:^  u'llised  equally  with 
modem  ouiupositinns  of  suthcient  melodic  beauty 
to  appeal  t<  i  t  vocal  capabilities  of  a  mixed 
coiigregaUon.  The  various  Church  Offices  of  B.'vp- 
tisui,  Coutirmation,  Matrimotiy,  liurial  of  the 
Dead,  etc.,  are  never  rendered  at  the  Savoy  with* 
out  the  miuioal  additions  suggested  by  the  rufarici^ 
and  etrangen  to  the  Chapel  who  seek  Ita  minie> 
trations  are  frequently  snrpribcd  at  tho  aid  thus 
spontaneously  given.  The  oigan*  at  present  in- 
eomplete,  la  by  WilUa.  CH.F.F.1 

SAX,  CnwJrK  .Tv-mt,  a  Belgian  musical- 
instrument  ma)<er  of  the  hrst  rank,  born  at  Dinant 
in  Belgium,  Feb.  i ,  1 791,  died  in  Paris,  April  >6, 
He  w.18  first  a  cabinet-maker,  then  9,  mp- 
chanic  in  a  spiuuing-machine  factory,  and  then 
Hot  up  in  Brussels  as  a  maker  of  wiud  instrumenta. 
H  o  had  served  no  apprentioeship  to  the  trade,  and 
his  only  qiii^ileation  was  that  ne  oould  play  the 

serpent;  he  was  therefore  oblii^ed  to  in.  Liti- 
gate for  himself  the  laws  eoucei  uing  the  bore  of 
instruments;  but  as  he  had  great  maanal  doK* 

tcrity,  and  a  turn  f^r  in  V'tit i  iT;,  !ip  w^-,  nnim  n''1e 
to  produce  serpents  and  duttu  oi  Uur  quality,  lie 
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quickly  aUnctfld  aotiofl  by  bia  cUrinets  and  bM- 
■ooiM,  which  gidtied  him  ft  medal  at  th«  Tndnitrial 

ExliHiitiun  of  1^20,  and  tlie  title  of  lnu^iea^- 
instrunient  maker  to  tlie  court  of  the  >>' ether- 
lands,  who  also  enooaraqed  him  by  ftdvAiicing 
liim  capital.  In  1S22  he  b^an  to  iriako  all 
kinds  ut'  vvind-inxtruments,  brass  and  wuud,  and 
in  1824  inveated  an  'omnitonic  horn'  which  he 
continued  to  perfect  till  i^^fi.  This  in«trttm«nt 
era  be  adjneted  to  nny  key  by  menu  of  n 

piston  sliding  hackwarila  or  forwards  on  11  gra- 
duated male  of  about  b&lf  an  inch  long,  which  < 
Be\a  the  body  uf  the  instrument  in  eommu^eftticn  j 
\v:th  tubes  of  different  lengths  c*irrcspondin?f  to  ' 
ali  the  major  keys.    On  »  eeparate  elbow  is  a  • 
moveable  register  wliich  the  player  fixes  opposite 
the  nomber  of  the  key  he  wishes  to  use,  and  the 
tube  of  that  key  being  at  onee  brought  into 
position,  the  instrument  is  played  exactly  like 
an   ordinary  horn.     Sax  al»u  invented  brass  1 
insteomente  producing  every  note  in  the  scale,  | 
without  crooks,  pistons,  or  cylimlerH.    He  took 
out  patents  fur  a  keyed  harp,  and  a  piano  and  a 
guitar  on  a  now  system,  but  his  efforts  were 
iDftialy  dincted  to  perfecting  the  olannet»  eipeoi- 
aUy  theba«  diuinet,  and  diiooveringnewtteUiode 

of  horinij  branM  and  wood  wind  intstrument«  isitli 
a  view  to  make  them  more  exactly  in  tuuo.  Bin 
exertions  were  crowned  with  saocess,  and  he 
obtained  gratifvin):;  dii^tinetiona  at  the  Snueele 
Industrial  Exhibitiun  of  1S35. 

Charles  Sax  was  the  father  of  1 1  children,  of 
whom  two  Mnu  were  diatinguiahed  in  the  aame 
line.  The  cUdeat  of  these, 

Aktoine  Joseph,  known  as  Adolpre  Sax, 
bom  at  Dinant  Nov.  6,  1814,  was  brought  up  in 
his  father's  workshop,  and  as  a  child  was  remark- 
able for  manual  skill,  and  love  of  music.  He 
entered  the  Krussels  Conservatoire  and  studied 
the  flute  and  clarinet, — tlie  latter  witli  l!cnd«  r,  1 

who  considered  him  one  of  his  best  pupils.  Like 
bis  fiitber  hia  eflSorta  were  directed  mainly  to  the 
improvement  of  that  instrument,  especially  the 
hanH  cUarinet,  and  he  even  designed  a  double-bass 
clarinet  in  Bb.  In  the  cuurae  of  his  endcftTours 
to  improve  the  tune  of  his  favourite  instrument 
lie  invented  an  entire  family  of  brass  instruments 
with  a  new  quality  of  tone,  which  he  called  Sax- 
ophones. I'he  hope  of  making  both  fame  and 
mmtif  led  bfm  to  Paxia;  be  arrived  in  1843, 
and  establiclHd  himself  in  the  Rue  St.  OcorgeH, 
in  sumli  preiuibcH  which  he  was  afterwards 
forced  to  enlarge.  He  hael  no  cajiital  beyond  hia 
brains  and  fingers,  which  he  used  both  as  a  man- 
ufacturer and  an  artist;  but  he  had  the  active 
support  of  Berlioz,  Halevy,  and  (J.  Kastner,  and 
thia  aooo  procured  him  money,  tools  and  workmen. 
He  eibiKted  in  the  Francb  Bxhibition  of  1844. 
and  obtained  a  silver  medal  for  his  braps  in  l  wood 
wind-instrumentH,  a  great  utimulus  to  a  man  who 
looked  down  upon  all  his  rivals,  and  aimed  not 
only  at  eclipsing  them,  but  at  securing  the  mono- 
poly of  furnishing  musical  instruments  to  the 
French  army.  In  18.^5  he  took  out  a  patent  for 
the  Saxhorn,  a  new  kind  of  bugle,  and  for  e 
ftmily  of  cylinder  inatmaMiiU  citM  Suo- 


trombaa,  intermediate  between  the  Saxhorn  nnd 
the  cylinder  trumpet.   On  June  33,  1846.  be  re- 

^'i^^ter(  l!  '1,'  SaXfiplK'Ue,  which  has  n  tnained  his 
moht  itnjHirtaiit  discovery.  A  umn  of  such  inven- 
tive |K>wer  natnmily  ezated  much  jealousy  and 

ill- feeling  among  those  whose  li.i-inetm  isutTered 
from  his  diacoverics,  but  his  tad  and  wi»duUi 
made  numerous  and  powerful  friends,  among 
othoB  G^n^ral  de  Bomigny,  Aide-doHEamp  to 
Lonia  Philippe,  and  •  boat  of  newapeper  wtiten 

who  wore  perpetually  trumpetiiif,'  his  pra'ttts. 
<  He  lubt  no  opportunity  of  vaunting  Uie  supe- 
j  riority  of  his  in«trumeitt8  over  tbcee  In  nae  ia 
'  the  French  niilitjiry  bands,  at  a  ppwrial  com- 
•  petition  held  between  the  two-;  and  the  supe- 
riority, whether  deserved  or  not,  soon  resulted 
in  a  monopoly,  the  first  effect  of  which  waa  to 
baniah  from  ue  ndlitaiy  banda  all  homa,  oboes, 

and  b.-vsaifOtii*.   Hence,  outr-ide  the  Conservatoire, 
I  th^ro  in  uo  iuogvr  a  t^upply  of  skilled  performera 
on  those  classical  and  indispensable  inatmmentiv 
on  which  the  various  Fn  ncli  orchestras  may  draw. 

Ilio  Paris  Industrial  Exhibition  of  1S49,  at 
which  Sax  obtained  a  gold  medal,  brouglit  his 
three  familiea  of  inatramenti  atill  more  into  notice ; 
and  he  reeeived  the  OooncU  Medal  nt  the  Grant 
Exhibition  of  1S51.  In  spite  of  these  merited 
honours,  he  became  bankrupt  in  1853.  Me  soon, 
however,  made nn arrangement  with  his  creditors, 
and  on  re-commmencing  biisIiRsa  ei;tere<]  for  the 
Paris  Exhibition  of  1855,  and  gained  another 
gold  medal.  When  the  pitch  was  reformed  in 
i8$9  eveiy  orcheatm  and  military  band  in  Vnaoa 
had  to  proenre  new  wind-instrumenta  —  an 
'  enormous  advantage,  by  which  any  one  eVe  in 
Sax's  place  would  h  ivc  made  a  fortune;  but  with 
all  his  ability  and  Khrewthiess  he  waa  not  a  man 
of  business,  and  his  affairs  became  more  and  mi>re 
hopelessly  involved.  There  was  full  sco|)e  for  his 
I  inventive  fiwjulties  uu'ier  the  Second  Empire, and 
he  introduced  various  improvementa  into  the  dif< 
ferent  pistan  instrumental  only  one  of  which  need 
be  (specified,  vix.  the  substitution  of  a  single 
ascending  piston  for  the  group  of  deticonding  ones. 
This  principle  be  adapted  to  both  conical  and 
cylindrical  instruments.  He  also  invented  instru- 
ments with  seven  bells  and  six  separate  pistons; 
in.^trumtnts  with  rotatory  bells  for  altering  the 

direction  of  the  sound,  and  a  hoat  of  smaller  im- 
provementeend  oxperin^nti^alldetefUdfaiFAJa'e 
'  Rapports  de  rJEspoaitioa*  and  *  Bcgrqiliie  Uai' 

verselle.' 

At  the  London  International  KxhiUticD  ef 

1863,  S.1X  exhibited  comets,  saxhorns,  and  saxo- 
trombas,  with  5  pistons,  and  with  3,  3,  4,  and  5 
keys;  and  at  I'aris  in  1807  he  took  the  Grand 
Prix  for  specimens  ofall  the  instruments  invented 
or  improved  by  him.  Since  then  bis  projects  hnve 
been  repeatedly  before  the  pnblic.  but  he  has  lost 
hia  powerful  patrons  and  declined  in  pro<iperity 
veer  nfter  year.  He  ha^  bt  en  obliged  to  give  up 
his  vast  estaidishment  in  the  Rue  St.  Georges 
(No.  c,o)  and  to  sell  (Dec.  1877)  his  collection 
of  musical  instruincfits.  Tlie  printed  catalogue 
contains  467  items,  and  though  not  abeolatoly 
eeimeft  it  iatanating,  especially  for  tike  Tiew  it 
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gives  of  tbo  numeroos  infringements  of  bis  patents. 
Tlw  iyploal  imtromeDts  m  the  eotleetion  trara 

bought  by  the  M  ueeiiin  of  the  Paris  ConRervatflirc, 
the  AIuft&>  lustrumental  of  Brussels,  and  M.Cesar 
Snoaok  of  RwiaiT,  a  wealthy  Belgian  ooUector. 

Among  the  numerons  works  written  to  adver- 
tise the  merits  of  Adolphe  Sax's  instruments  we 
need  only  nu'micn  two — Ciiiiicttjiiit'.-*  '  HibU-iire 
d'on  inventeiir  au  XlXme  Siisde'  (Paris  iS6o, 
55a  pp.  8m  with  «  &w  UkettMorSuc);  and  Poo- 
t^ulAnt'a  'Ofganagmphte*  (Fails  i96i,  a  t«1b. 
8ro). 

ALnrnm  Sax,  jun.,  worlcad  with  his  brother 
Ibr  atma  jraara,  and  aeenas  to  have  dovoted  hia 
attention  especially  to  aticending  pistons.  He  aet 

up  for  liims.  If  in  the  Rue  d'Abbeville  (No.  5  t/jt), 
but  did  not  succevd.  He  published  a  pamphlet 
'Gymnastiqne  dee  pownoni;  la  Mtuique  inatra- 
mentale  au  point  de  vuede  I'hygibne  t  t  la  crt%tinn 
des  orulitiitreB  fdminins'  (Paris  1S65),  which  ib 
merely  a  d^oiied  palF.  [CC] 

SAXHOKN  iSaxtnha,  Sajotwmha).  The 
name  given  to  a  family  of  brass  iitiitruments 
with  viUves.  invented  by  the  late  M.  Sax. 

*  No  one  can  be  ignorant/  say  the  editors  of  the 
Method  for  Saxhorn  and  Saxo-tromba,  <  of  the  de- 
ploralilo  st'ite  in  which  Itrasa  iiiHtniuif^nLa  were 
when  M.  Sax's  method  made  its  appearance.  No 
loherenoe,  no  unity  between  the  individttal  men)* 
bers  of  the  prtnip  ;  in  one  case  key-,  in  another 
valves ;  a  small  compass,  an  imperfect  scale,  lack 
of  accurate  intonation  throughout,  bad  quality  of 
tone,  variatiana  ef  fingering  req^uiring  fireah  atudy 
in  paaslng  from  one  inatrnment  to  another.  Tlie 
keyetl  Imgle,  liiiilt  on  false  pro|>orti(ms.  offerod 
no  prospect  of  improvement ;  the  mcclmnism  of 
the  valvea  themadvea,  by  thdr  abrupt  .mglea,  de> 
terioKited  the  qunlitv  of  tone;  and  tlie  ahsence 
of  iotcrmediate  in.Htruments  caused  gaps  in  the 
general  scale,  and  at  times  false  combinationa.* 

Sax's  first  advioe  to  pUyeia  exhibits  the  power 
•f  lus  new  faiatnnnentB— that  namely  of  playing 
in  every  key  without  using  *cr(K)ktt.'  am  in  the 
French-horn  and  Trumpet.  {Sea  HuuN.l  Me 
also  attaeked  the  ptoblem  of  true  intonation  in 
valve  iu!?tnimcnts.  by  means  of  wluit  be  terms 
a  coiupcusator,  licsides  these  impruvemcnta  lie 
planned  all  the  tubes  and  mechanism  on  a  fur 
aoander  aooostical  basis  tlian  had  been  attempted 
in  thefiMrtaitons  and  diaoonneetedeoiitrfvanoeaof 
f«»rmer  jhtIikIs.  TIio  valve  ur  piston  was  inilet-d 
known,  but  was  o^mi  U>  the  objection  stated 
above,  and  was  at  best  but  a  clumsy  machine. 
He  unquestionably  simplified  it  by  causing  fewer 
turns  and  comers  to  interfere  with  the  free 
course  of  the  vibrutiri'.^  coluiun  of  air.  It  is  to 
be  noted,  howeveTf  tliat  ali  the  iaatrumenta  of 
tlie  Sax  bmily,  like  the  otdinary  oomet4>pi8tons, 
utilise  the  h/umonic  oct.<ive  l>eluw  that  in  which 
the  trumpet  and  French  horn  speak,  and  thus 
power  and  fBcili^  aomewhat  at  the  ex- 
penae  or  quality. 

or  even  more  instruments  of  different  size 
C'>in[n>»e  the  Sax  family,  tht-  chief  of  thttso  heiny 
the  soprano  in  F,  £b,  or  D,  the  contralto  in  U 
and  Bp,  ib«  teacr  ia  if  and  £b«  tha  baiytoiiie  in 


:  C  and  Bi>,  the  bass  in  F  and  £b«  and  the  contra- 
'  bass,  or  dnmlar  baas.  InBb.  Several  of  these  axe 

kuowu  iiiiiltT  special  names  ;  tho  termr  for  in>Lince 
m  the  Altliiirn ;  the  smaller  l>urud  iiarytone  under 

I  that  appellation  ;  the  larger  bored  of  similar  pitch 

I  as  the  Luphonium ;  the  baas  or  double  ba«  aa  the 

'  Bombardon  or  Contra  Bombardon. 

j  There  can  he  no  ilotiht  that  the  invi-ntor  of  the 
Saxhorn  added  greatly  to  tlio  compass,  richness, 
and  flexibility  of  the  tnfUtaiy  braaa  and  reed 
banrls.  Kilt  it  ia  a  qnestifm  wliether  tin:  tone  of 
the»e  powerful  auxiliaries  bieudd  no  well  with  the 
tttringed  instruments  as  tliat  of  the  trumpet, 
French  horn,  and  trombone — and  henoe  their  com* 
parative  neglect.  The  compass  of  all  the  Saxhoma 
is  very  large,  but  especially  that  of  the  Enphouium, 
amounting,  according  to  Sax's  own  statement,  to 
more  than  five  oetavea.  TUa  ia  inereaied  by  the 
tinmproiia  keys  in  wliich  the  various  members 
of  the  family  are  originally  made,  reaching  from 

♦0.  p  

"tig     ~  ; 

These  instruments  are  fnmi-Mhi  J  with  3.  4,  or 
even  5  valves,  m  already  a<.*ci  ibtd.  [See  i^iui'iio 
siuM;  Piston.] 

It  h  is  1  ; .  n  already  f^aid  that  their  chief  tiso  is 
in  miiiuii  y  music.  For  the  reasons  given  they  are 
eaMy  to  play  on  the  march,  or  oven  on  horee-baok, 
where  an  oboe  or  a  «ontr<iiagotto  would  be  im* 
poerible.  Bnt,in  the  oreheatra,only  the  euphonium 
and  the  bombardon  in  Eb,  much  patronised  by 


8AXOPTI0XK.  Another  instrument  invented 


by  Sax.  It  oousiats  essentially  of  a  conical  brass 
till  re  fumiahed  with  twenty  lateral  orifices  covered 
by  keys,  and  with  six  stiidfl  or  finger-plates  for  the 
tirHt  tliree  lingers  of  either  hand,  and  is  played  by 
means  of  a  nuMthpieiM  and  aia^e  leed  of  tlia 
clarinet  kind. 
Like  the  Saxhoraa;  tt  fa  made  in  a  number  of 

sizes,  represent intj  in  all  seven  different  kevs  ; 
namely,  the  auprunino  in  C  and  Bt>  ;  the  soprano 
in  F  and  Kb  ;  the  mezzo  fx^prano  in  C  and  Bb; 
the  Ciintrnlto  in  F  ;li  J  I'n  thr-  barytone  in  C 
and  ;  the  liL-e  in  ami  E?,  and  the  double 
bass  or  bourdon  in  C  and  Bb.  The  laat  of  theaa 
can  be  played  with  a  double-baatoon  reed. 

Those  molt  used  are  the  contralto  and  bary* 
tone  varieties.  In  French  militjiry  band.*;,  how- 
ever, five  or  more  are  iu  use  j  havinsj  to  a  grt  at 
di^gree  superseded  the  more  difBonIi  but  more 
flexible  clarinet^  and  having  quite  nplaoed  the 
bassoon. 

I'he  compass  of  the  five  Uf^wBt  SaxophonM  ia 
the  same,  viz.  from 


j  with  all  the  chromaUo  intervals.  The  bam  and 
,  double  baas  onea  descend  to  the  0  bdowtha  baa 
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stave,  and  rench  upwards  to  the  ume  F  as  tlie 
rest  of  the  {kinily.  In  the  former  cam  the  ecalc 
is  of  19  notes,  in  the  latter  of  18,  or  of  or  30 
Minitones  in  all.  The  tingcring  adopted  is  the 
same  for  all,  being  that  somewhat  cTrunconoly 
namad  ftfWr  Boehio.   [SeaFuinj  Clabimet.] 

Thm  Saxophone,  tboogh  inferior  In  oompaas, 
qualitj,  and  power  of  articuhition  to  the  clarinet, 
and  biUsethom,  and  especially  to  the  bassoon,  has 
giMt  TaliM  in  military  combinations.  It  repro- 
duces on  a  ma^iiifieil  8ca!e  soiiiethinf,'  of  the 
violoncello  quality,  and  gives  great  sustaiuing 
power  to  the  full  chorus  oJ'  bra-s  instruments,  by 
tntxoduciiig  »  dimi  of  hannonio  overtones  very 
wsDtiii^  in  8M*t  oUmt  coiitrivMm.  In  the 
orchestra,  except  to  reptsM  tlM  him  dArinet,  it 
is  all  but  unknown.  (W.U.b.] 

SATN^B.  A  Spanish  term  Tar  a  little 
comic  intermezzo  for  the  theitre.  Littre  con- 
nects the  word  with  tain  or  tain-doux,  fat;  in 
which  <Me  it  wiawen  (o  the  vnlgar  EngUih  ex- 
pression * »  Ui  of  fat,*  mwMiIng  aoiiMithiiig  extra 
enjoyable.  [G.] 

8CALA,  LA.  Tie  proprieton  of  fhe  Ducal 

Theatre  of  Milan,  which  was  burnt  in  1 776, 
obtained,  by  a  deoree  of  July  15,  1776,  from 
the  EmpnM  M«ri»  ThewM  of  Austria,  leave  to 
build  a  new  opera-house  on  the  site  of  the 
church  of  S.  Maria  della  Scala.  The  celebrated 
architect,  Piermariui  of  Foli.'no,  ma<le  the  de- 
signs, and  it  wa«  inaugurated  Aug.  3,  1778. 
The  huildln;  wm  not  only  the  graiMMifc  tboatre 
then  cxibtiii?  in  Europe,  but  the  most  artin- 
tioally  bfautiful  and  complete.  Levati  and 
fieina  painted  the  ceiling,  the  boxes,  and  the 
great  bxUl,  or  ridotto;  and  the  curtain,  repie- 
aenting  Pamasans.  was  the  work  of  Iiicca>rdi. 
The  cost  of  the  whole  aiiiounied  U>  one  milliun 
lire  (X40,ooo),  an  enormous  sum  fur  tiiat  tiuie. 
XTnlii  1857  the  principal  entrance  of  La  Scala  was 
from  a  bye-street,  but  fsinco  that  date  it  opens 
on  to  a  large  and  beautilul  (>ia2?.a,  or  square. 

The  interior  of  the  house  is  in  the  horseshoe 
fonn,  with  five  tiers  of  boxes  and  a  gallery 
atwTa  tbem,  all  in  white,  relieved  by  gilded 
ornaments.  The  lowest  three  tiers  have  each 
36  boxes,  and  a  royal  box  above  the  entrance  to 
ilM  ttaUi.  The  fourth  and  fifth  tiers  have  each 
j()  boxes,  and  there  are  four  on  cnrh  aide  of  the 
jiroscenium,  making  a  total  ol  194  boxes,  be- 
hidej)  the  large  royal  box  and  the  gallery,  eacli 
box  having  a  pmato  room  at  iti  back  &r  the 
eoitTentenee  of  Iti  oenupanti. 

The  length  of  tho  whole  building  Is  ^^.■^o  ft., 
and  its  width  12a  ft.  llic  height  from  the  tioor 
to  the  ceiling  is  65  ft.  The  stage,  with  the 
pnaoeniuni,  is  145,  ft.  long  and  54  wide  between 
the  columns  of  ilje  pnutceniuin,  but  is  9S  It. 
wide  farther  behind.  The  ridotto,  a  large 
hall  for  promenading  between  the  aoti,  ie  83  ft. 
kmft  ana  30  ft.  wide.  The  house  holds  6ao 
stalls,  and  in  p!:ice  of  a  pit  there  is  Htanding- 
room  for  600  persons.  The  boxes  cmn  accommo- 
date iQco  spectators,  and  tiie  gallery  500  more; 
go  that  tlie  total  cn)>acity  of  the  house  for  oj>era- 
tic  representations  is  5,600.   But  the  same 


theatre,  when  changed  into  a  ball-room,  can 
cout.iin  more  than  7000  persona.   This  tmmease 

in.stitution  permanently  employs  922  persona  on 
its  tttaff,  distributed  In  the  loilowin^  way:— 
Artist-Kingers,  20;  orchestra,  100;  band,  a8; 
ehoristsr*,  tio;  'oompan^e,'  lao;  ballet,  140; 
dressmafcers  and  tailors,  150;  doctors,  6;  ser< 
vants,  36,  etc. 

The  genllemea  who  provided  the  funds  for 
the  hnUdiDg  of  La  Scala  enjoy  the  use  of  its 
IxjXcs  at  a  nmuii-r^l  r-ntal  whenever  tlv  theatre 
is  open,  each  box  iiaving  it-"  osvn'-r.  In  ail  other 
respects  the  theatre  has  been  the  pioperty  of 
the  town  of  Milan  sinoe  187a.  The  uunidpality 
grants  to  its  lessee  an  anniial  sum  of  £9,800, 
and  the  ownens  of  the  boxes  j  .C2,()3o;  and 
thus  La  Scala  eujuys  au  uuduwnient  ot  3,720 
a  year.  The  theatre  is  controlled  by  a  Cum* 
nu»<sion  elect' d  by  the  Common  Oooaeil  of  Milan 
and  the  owner*  of  lit  Lioxes. 

Annexed  to  the  theatre  is  a  celebrated  dancing 
sohool,  with  60  pupil%  where  the  moot  fiuuous 
haUet^lanoen  have  been  trained,  and  a  singing 
school  f  r  .-I l  out  50  choristers.  Two  charitable 
institutions  —  /  Pilarmonici,  founded  by  Mar- 
ches! 1111783,  and  tho  TtatraU,  by  MgdVMMitt 
1829— are  aitto  depcmknt  for  their  iBOCMtta  Upon 
the  greatest  theatre  of  Italy. 

The  theatre  has  undergone  no  fundAmeni.-il 
change  sinoe  its  ecaotion,  exoept  occasional  ne> 
oesiiary  tsstorations,  the  latest  of  whleh  took 
place  in  1878,  when  it  was  regilt  throughout* 
statutes  erected  to  Koesini  and  Ilouizettt,  etc. 

If  La  Scala  boasts  of  being  tho  largest  and 
most  beautiful  theatre  of  Italy,  it  has  also  the 
honour  of  having  produced  on  iis  stage  the  large$>t 
number  of  new  and  successful  operas  and  of  groat 
singers.  We  shall  only  mention  here  the  most 
sncosssfal  operas  and  ballets  which,  bsbg  written 
expressly  for  that  ftage,  were  first  pi  rformed 
there ;  remembering  that  ns  the  theatre  has  been 
open  every  year  for  103  yean,  many  other  opsraa 
were  given  with  varying SttoCOss. 

Yenr.  TuU  t4  Wurt  C«mptatr, 
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We  should  unduly  prolonfj  this  nrticlo  were 
we  to  OMation  the  names  uf  all  the  great  artists 
who  gained  their  merited  applause  on  the 
boArds  of  La  Scala.  It  in  sufficient  to  state  that 
few  great  artists  can  be  found  within  the  last 
hundred  years  wlio  have  notdtomed  it  an  honour 
and  a  dutj  to  appear  on  that  celebrated  stage, 
•nd  win  the  approval  of  the  Hflaneee  public. 
Furtlur  infimiation  may  bo  oMaincl  fr  ni  the 
'Tt  atro  aila  Scala  l77S-i86a,'  by  l^umi  ivumani 
(MiUn.  i86i) :  and  the  'Keali  TeatridiUilMO* 
by  CMubian  (Ricordi,  Miko,  i88i). 

Beddefl  La  Scala,  Milan  hoMta  of  several  other 

theatres,  where  o[  erim  are  per'urined  either  ex- 
olusiTely.  or  at  certain  seas«>a«  of  the  year, 
imteacl  of  dramaa.  These  tbealm  ate.  La 
Canobhiana,  11  Carcano,  Dal  Verroe,  Panta  Ke- 
deg«>nda,  ite  Nuovo,  and  Fossabi.  At  the  i?'ilu- 
dcHndiMM  ud  8u  Sfancoe  are  given  amateur 
ftn^mumBm  ot  opentio  and  orobeatral  mme, 
to  wbieh  Bdmindoti  Is  obtained  only  by  invitar 
tion.  The  Milanese  Society  del  Quurtctlo  has 
obtained  great  reputation  for  ite  masterly  per- 
fovnianaei  <^  dtmMtl  funilD,  tifMdaUy  in  recent 
years.  L^-&] 

SCALCHI,  Sofia,  was  bom  Nor.  29.  1R50,  at 
Turin ;  received  instruction  iu  i>ini^iug  from 
Augusta  Boccabadati,  and  made  her  ddbut  at 
Manton  in  1866  as  Ulrica  in  'Un  Ballo  in 
Maadl«tS.*  She  afterwards  sang  at  Verona,  Bo- 
logna, Faenza,  Ni  I  ,  i  t  ,  1  ill  Knijlanii  fur  the 
first  time  Sept.  16,  1S6S,  at  the  Promenade  Con- 
certs, Agricultural  UaU,  with  very  great  success. 
At  the  Hoyal  Italian  Op<^ra.  Covent  Garden,  she 
first  ap|>earai  Nov.  5  of  th<'  Bame  year,  as  Azn- 
ccna,and  after  that  as  PirrrolU)  (Linda),  Urbano, 
Un  Cafimjo  (DuooiiUi),  etc.  iShe  is  m  great 
fiivoorite  at  that  tbeatro,  aad  baa  remaiBed  Uiere 

until  the  preftiit  tliiie.  Her  voice  is  of  fine 
quality  and  nf  the  compass  of  two  octaves  and 
a  half  from  low  F  to  B  la  alt,  enablh^g  her  to 

take  both  th»»  itn  7r  >-soprino  and  contrail')  parts, 
tihe  is  also  a  hur  actress.    In  JSept.  iS;^  she 


married  Signer  LoUi,  a  gentleman  of  Ferrara. 
Among  her  repertoire  may  be  named  Leonom 

(Favorita),  which  she  played  July  ig,  i^^jr,  at 
Mario's  farewell  appearance;  K» telle  in C.u.>i>ana'a 
Esmeralda,  June  14,  1 870;  Leonora  in  Lima- 
msa'a  '  Le  Afltuaie  fiMninili.'  July  15. 187 1 ,  Meala 
in  MaM«*i  *PaiiI  «t  Viij^W  Jwm  i,  1878 ; 
MrH.  Va^-,  Jul^  14.  77  ;  and  FidcM.  June  24,  78, 
on  the  respective  revivals  of  Nicclai'a  Lustige 
Weiber,  and  of  Le  Proph^ta;  also  Arsac^,  Anme* 
ri:^,  MafTeo  Orsini,  Siebel,  eto.  She  has  had  fre- 
quent engagements  in  Italy,  !St.  Petersburg, 
Moscow,  Vienna,  etc.  [A«Q.] 

SCALE  (from  the  L.Ttln  SraJa,  a  staircase  or 
ladder;  Fr.  Ganinw;  Ger.  Tonldter,  i. e.  sound* 
ladder ;  Ital.  Scala),  A  term  denoting  tliA  Miiai 
of  aotuida  uaed  in  invaloal  oompr>»itions. 

The  number  of  muroal  lound^i  producible,  all 
differing  in  pitch,  is  thenreticully  iufiuitc.  and  is 
prmoticaily  very  lar^e;  so  that  in  a  single  uctave 
ft  MSisitive  ear  mny  diitinguiab  50  to  100  different 
vin*r^->.  But  if  we  were  to  tal<e  a  number  of  these 
at  random,  or  if  we  were  to  slide  by  a  contintioua 
transition  from  one  sound  to  another  consider* 
ably  distant  from  i^  we  should  not  make  what 
we  call  musio.  In  order  to  do  tliii  we  most  me 
only  a  t  ertaiit  small  numb  t  o*"  sounds,  formin;^ 
a  duterminate  ^erien,  and  (.liti'cring  fri.>m  ca<.'h 
other  by  well-d>  tim d  stepa  or  degreea.  Such 
a  bcrii  s  or  Fur^cssion  of  sounds  is  called  a  sca^ 
from  lit,  aual'tgy  with  the  steps  of  a  ladder. 

It  is  unnecessary  here  to  enter  into  the  see* 
theUcal  reason  for  this;^  it  must  suiBce  to  st«t» 
that  all  nations,  at  all  times,  who  have  made 
music,  have  agreed  in  a-loptlng  buch  a  tjeleotion, 
although  they  have  not  always  selected  the  same 
series  of  sounds.  As  a  first  step  toward*  tha 
selection  all  musical  peoples  appear  to  have  ap- 
preciated  the  intimate  natural  relation  between 
t>oun<ld  which  lie  at  that  distance  apart  called 
anodaM}  and  hence  replicates  of  notes  in  octaves 
are  feund  to  fonn  parts  of  all  musical  scales.  The 
differences  lie  in  tlie  interitic<liate  stcjifi.  or  the 
various  ways  in  which  the  main  interval  of  the 
octave  has  been  buhatltnted. 

For  modern  European  music,  in  ascending 
from  any  note  to  its  octave  above,  we  einploy, 
normally,  a  scries  of  tkjven  (itep>«  of  unequal 
heii^'bt,  calletl  the  diatonic  scale,  with  the  power 
of  interposing,  noddentaUy,  certain  intermedinle 
c/i*"  )'<a'.'"  8trp.i  in  adililion.  The  diatonic  scale 
is  of  (.ireek  origin,  having  l)een  introduced  about 
the  middle  of  the  sixth  eetttory  B.C.  The  main 
divisions  of  the  octave  were  at  the  intervals  called 
the  fifth  and  the  fourth,  and  the  subdivisions  were 
fonnetl  l)y  mean«  of  two  smaller  divisions  called  a 
tone  and  a  hemitont  respectively.  The  tone  was 
equal  to  the  diatanoe  between  &«  Ibortli  and  tbe 
fifili,  and  tlie  hcmitone  was  equal  to  a  fourth 
minu4  two  t<>nes.  The  octave  was  uiada  up  of  live 
tones  and  two  hemitones,  and  the  entire  Greek 
diatonic  scale  of  two  octaves,  as  settled  by  Pytha- 
goras, may  he  accurately  represented  in  modem 
notation  as  fuUows : — 

I  Mom  cnmpvti.  fr>r>mt«tlaii  on  tiM  mtlaiS  aiMianf  ts 
foil  ad  In  llrimSiilij'i  '  Tt'iK-mnflndnimt'sr  ^'MsPhUsSugSf  s( 
IbMiSk'  hj  w.  roi«  lUodua.  ua»). 
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Tliui  the  essence  of  the  diatonic  scmte  ww  tbaft 
ifc  ooniiitod  nitonef,  in  groups  of  two  and  three 
l^teniataly,  enoh  iproup  being  separated  by  a 
ktmitone  from  the  adjoining  one  ;  and,  cnuibinin^ 
eonaecuttve  iotervala,  any  two  tones  witli  a 
beniitone  would  form  a  fourth,  any  three  tonee 
with  a  hemitone  would  form  a  ti/th,  and  any 
complete  cycle  of  five  tunes  with  two  heniitonea, 
would  form  a  perfect  octave. 

Now  it  u  obviooa  that  in  tUi  Mriae  of  aoiet, 
proved  to  be  hi  me  above  two  thonnnd  yean 
ago.  wo  have  essentially  our  diatonic  scale  ;  the 
leriea  correbpoiidini;  in  fact  with  the  natural  or 
white  keys  of  oar  modem  organ  or  pianoforte. 
And  as  this  series  formed  the  ba^is  of  the 
melodies  of  the  Greeks,  so  it  forms  the  basis  of 
the  tunes  of  the  present  day. 

AUbough,  however,  the  genenJ  aipect  of  the 
dtatonio  teriee  of  mnaloal  eonnds  remaine  un- 
altered, it  has  been  considerably  aflPected  in  its 
mode  of  application  by  two  modern  elements — 
namely,  I'onality  and  Harmony. 

First,  a  glance  at  the  Greek  scale  will  show  that 
there  are  seven  different  diatonic  ways  in  which 
an  octave  may  be  divided;  thus,  from  A  to  the 
A  above  will  exhibit  one  way.  from  B  to  B 
another,  from  O  to  0  a  third,  and  lo  oo— keep- 
ing to  the  white  keys  alone  in  each  case;  and  all 
these  various  '  forms  of  the  octavo '  an  they  were 
OaUed,  were  undent tood  and  used  in  tlie  Greek 
moirio^  and  Ibrmed  different '  modet.'  In  modem 
times  we  adopt  only  two  — one  corresponding 
with  0  t<»  (",  wliifh  we  call  the  Major  mode, 
the  other  oorrenponding  with  A  to  A,  which  we 
call  the  Minor  mode.  And  ia  each  ca«e  we  attach 
great  imjwrtance  to  the  notes  f  irming  the  ex- 
tremities of  the  octiive  series,  either  of  which  we 
call  the  Tonic  or  Keynote.  We  have,  therefore, 
in  modem  musio,  the  two  fiidlowing  *  forms  of  the 
octave'  in  eommon  use.  And  we  may  substitate 
for  the  Greek  word  '  ht  initoue'  the  modem 
•semitone,"  wliich  meaua  the  same  thing. 

Inlervalt  of  the  Dlutonie  Seal*  for  the  Major  Afodf. 
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Intmtatt  of  the  Diatonic  Scale  fsr  the  Minor  Mode. 


Although  these  differ  materially  from  each 
other,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  original  Greek 
diatonic  form  of  the  series  is  in  each  perfectly 
preserved.  It  must  be  explainevl  that  the  minor 
scale  is  given,  under  particular  circumstances, 
certain  accidental  variations  [see  AjSOSNDIMO 
Scale],  bat  these  are  of  a  chromatic  natore; 
the  norm.ll  minor  diatonic  form  ia  as  here 
shown.  The  choice  of  particular  foniia  of  the 
octave,  and  the  mors  prominent  character  given 
to  their  limiting  notes,  constitute  the  impoctant 
feature  of  modem  music  called  Tonality. 

Secondly,  a  certain  influence  hae  been  exer- 
cised on  the  diatonic  scale  by  modem  Harmony. 
When  it  became  the  ptaetioe  to  sonnd  sevenl 
notes  of  the  Fcale  simultaneously,  it  w.is  found 
that  some  of  the  intervals  of  the  Greek  series 
did  not  adl4>t  themselves  well  to  the  oombina* 
tion.  This  was  particularly  the  case  with  the 
interval  of  the  major  thinf,  C  to  E :  according 
to  the  Greek  system  thia  consijiteil  of  two  tones, 
but  the  perfect  harmonious  relation  required  to 
be  a  Httle  flatter.  The  oorreotiaa  mm  effseted 
in  a  very  simple  manner  by  making  a  sh^ht 
variation  in  the  value  of  one  of  the  tones,  which 
necessitated  also  a  slight  alteration  in  the  value 
of  the  semitone.  Other  small  enon  have  booB 
corrected  in  a  similar  way,  so  as  to  make  the 
whole  conform  to  the  principle,  that  a  tnj  note 
of  tkt  took  rnnit  havt,  as  far  as  pcwsible,  eon- 
eotttant  Jhsrmofiteitt  r^ttions  to  other  notes;  and 
in  determining  the«e,  the  relations  to  thiO  lOlUe 
or  keynote  are  the  more  important. 

The  diatooio  aeriea,  aa  thus  ooneoled.  Is  as 
follows : — 

M<^ior  DitUonU  Scale  at  corrtcted/or  Modern  Harmony. 
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The  several  intervals,  recl&oaed  upvaids  from 
the  lower  keynote,  are^ 

O  to  D,  Major  tone, 

„   E.   Major  third, 
„  F,   Perfect  Fourth, 
G,  Perfect  Fiah, 

A,  Major  sizth, 

B,  Major  teventl^ 

C,  OcUve. 

It  has  been  stated,  however,  that  for  modem 
European  mufeic,  we  have  the  power  of  adding, 
to  the  seven  sounds  of  the  diatonic  scale,  certain 
other  intermediate  ckrm/atu  notes.  Thus  be- 
tween O  and  D  we  may  add  two  notes  oaHed 
Ct  and  ]>!?.  Between  G  and  A  wema^addGfand 
Ab,  and  so  on.  in  order  to  determine  what  the 
exaiot  pitch  of  these  notes  should  be,  it  is  neoee- 
K.iry  to  consider  that  they  may  be  used  for  two 
qiiiie  distinct  purposes,  i.e.  either  to  embellish 
melody  without  change  of  key,  or  to  introduce 
new  diatonic  scales  by  modulation.  In  the 
dw  piloh  of  the  ohnNMatie  aolMii 
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indeterminate,  and  depends  on  tha  tute  of  the 
perfbrmcr ;  but  for  ibe  eeotnid  nae  it  It  obHous 

tJiat  th(i  new  note  imit*t  l>e  given  its  correct 
batmonio  pndtion  according  to  the  scale  it 
bdoDgs  to:  in  fact  ft  Imes  its  chromatic  cha- 
r«ft<'r,  anfl  bef^mes  strictly  diatonic.  For 
example,  if  an  b'S  be  iutroiluced,  dctyrniining 
tlM  new  diatonic  scale  of  G,  it  must  be  a  true 
mftjor  third  above  D,  in  the  same  way  that  in 
the  scale  of  C,  B  is  a  major  third  above  O.  Tn 
this  uiaiiniT  any  oilier  chromatic  notes  may 
located,  always  adhering  to  the  Bauie  penernl 
pdndple  that  tbejr  mttst  bear  ooncordnut  h^ir- 
monic  rel^ttions  to  other  llotM  in  the  diatonic 
scalb  they  form  part  of. 

Fkooeeding  in  this  way  we  should  obtain  a 
awnber  of  dironatio  notes  formiiu^  a  considerable 
addition  to  the  distonle  Kale.  For  evample,  in 
order  to  pnnide  for  eleven  keys,  all  in  eommnn 
use,  we  should  get  ten  chromatic  notes  in  addition 
to  the  seven  diatonic  ones,  making  seventeen  in 
all,  within  the  coTnpn!'8  of  a  single  octave.  This 
malliplication  of  not-'s  would  produce  such  a 
tvonbl^me  complication  in  practical  music,  that 
in  order  toget  rid  of  it  there  has  been  adopted  an 
fngenions  process  of  oomfiroeiisiii^.wliieh  simplifies 
enormously  the  construction  of  the  Bcale,  par- 
ticularly in  its  chromatic  parts-  In  thti  tinst 
place  it  Is  found  that  the  distance  between  the 
diatonic  note-*  E  and  F,  and  be'  ween  B  and  C  is 
nearly  half  that  bocvvtcn  C  and  D.  or  G  and  A  ; 
and  secondly,  it  is  known  that  the  adjiiceiit 
ehromatic  notes  Cf  nad  Db,  US  and  A\>,  etc.. 
nn  not  very  different  flnrn  eadi  other.  Potting 
all  these  things  together,  it  follows  that  if 
the  octave  be  divided  into  twelve  equal  partg, 
a  set  of  notes  will  l>e  prodoced  not  much  dif- 
fering in  pitch  from  the  true  ones,  and  with 
tlie  property  of  bein;;  applicable  to  all  keys 
alike.  Hence  has  arisen  the  modem  chro- 
matio  ecale,  according  to  what  is  called  equal 
tmperamenf,  and  as  represented  on  the  key- 
board of  the  ordinary  fiiaiioforte.  According 
to  this,  the  musical  scale  consists  of  twelve 
temitmet,  each  equal  to  a  twelfth  part  of  an 
octave  ;  two  of  these  are  taken  for  the  /on« 
of  the  diatonic  scale,  being  a  verjr  little  less 
in  value  than  tbo  Clonal  mnjor  toM  «f  the 
Greek  diviidons. 

This  doodedmal  divMon  of  the  oetaTO  waa 
known  to  the  Greeks;,  hut  its  iiio^lcm  revival, 
which  dates  about  the  Bixteemh  centurj',  has 
been  one  of  the  h^piest  and  most  ingenious 
simplituaiinna  ever  known  in  the  history  of 
music,  and  has  had  the  effect  of  advancing  the 
art  to  an  incalculable  extent.  Its  di  f>,-<:t  is  tliat 
certain  harmonic  combinations  produced  by  its 
noCea  are  alightly  imperfect  ana  low  the  satis- 
factory eflcct  produced  by  hannonics  perfectly 
in  tune.  The  nature  and  extent  of  this  detect, 
and  tfao  neana  adopti'd  to  reniedy  it  will  be 
more  properly  explained  under  the  article 
TeMFERAMENT,  which  see.  [W.P.] 

SCA.RAMUCCJA,  UN'  AVVF.NTUKA  DI. 
A  comic  opera  in  3  acts ;  libretto  by  Bumani, 
mode  by  L.  lUooi.    Frodooed  »t  the  ScrIai 


Milan,  ^cpt  6,  1834,  great  success.  In 
French  (ly  Forges).  'Une  aventuro  do  Soanip 

mouche,'  Versailles,  June  1^43  ;  and  in  Italian. 
Th^tre  dea  Italiens,  Feb.  36, 1846.  [G.] 

SCARIA,  EMit,  bom  in  1838  at  Gratx, 
Styria,  studied  at  the  Conservatorium,  Vienn.'*, 
under  Geniiluomo,  made  his  dtSbut  at  Pcsth  as 
St.  Bris  in  *  The  Hn^enots/  and  afterwards  aang 
at  Bnmn  and  Fninkfort.  Tn  i860  he  came  to 
London  for  the  purpose  of  further  study  under 
Garda.  when  he  waa  heard  by  Abt,  who  plN^ 
cured  him  an  enga'^ement  in  1863  at  Dessan. 
lie  next  played  at  Leipzig,  and  from  18^5  to  7a 
at  Drestlen.  Amoni;  hU  heat  parts  were  Hercules 
(Alceste),  Snrastro,  Leporello,  Caspar,  Bocco, 
LAndgrave  (TannhXttser).  Pi^er  (Meiatminffer) 
Burgomaster  (Cz;iar  und  Zimmermann),  Dulca- 
mara, Ueroniuio  ^11  Matrimonio  segreto),  and 
Falsuff,  in  which  lut  n  eritie  rennrks  that  ho 
made  one  of  his  greatest  sxiccesHes  ....  when  ho 
was  at  Dresden,  and  made  it  in  trreat  measure 
by  his  really  evcelli  iit  actini;^  of  the  character. 
From  1873  till  now  (iSSi)  he  has  been  en- 
gaged at  Vienna,  where  Im  has  eataUished  his 
reputation  a  versatile  singer  and  actor  in  both 
baritone  and  bass  parts,  but  best  in  the  latter, 
as  his  'carefully  deadened  high  notes  form 
so  great  a  contrast  to  the  vigc>rous  notes  of 
his  lower  and  middle  register'  (HansUck). 
Among  his  more  recent  parts  are  Ilan^  Sachs 
(Meistersinger)  Wotan  (Nibelungen)— fur  which 
character  ho  waa  ori|(inally  selected  by  Wagner 
for  P.ayrenth — Micheli  {\Va'isertriiger)E(«'.'\milIo, 
Marcel,  Bertram,  and  Seneschal  (J ean  de 

I'aris).  He  has  pUtyod  in  the  princiftal  German 
and  Austrian  citiea*  also  in  Italian  opera  at 
St.  Petersburg.  [A.G.] 

SCAKLATTT,  AtnsAimBO.  a  mnsician  of 

great  injptirtancc,  and  the  creator  of  moilem 
opera.  Ul"  his  cnrly  lif^e  noiliiii;,'  is  known 
beyond  what  may  he  guli-  re  l  frum  his  tomb- 
stone '  in  the  St.  Ciecilia  chapel  ol  the  Church 
of  Monte  Santo  in  Naples : 

UEIC  SITVS  EST 
EQVES  ALEXANDER  SCARLACTVS 

Vin  XOUKRATIONE  BENKMCBNTIA 

riETATU  INSICNIS 
IIVSTCRS  INSTAVRATOR  MAXIHVS 

QVI  sonnis  vF.rr'RVM  NVvtrKiS 

KOVA  AC  MIKA  bVAVilAii^ 
MOLMTIS 

AMTIQVrrATI  GLOSIAIC  pOSTBRriATI 
llirrAHDT  8PEM  ADBMIT 

PPTJMATIin'S  RF.GIBVSQ 
AFPRIME  CARVS 
TAWDCM  AMIIOS  NATVM  LXVI  BXTHIXTT 
SV.MMO  CVM  ITALIAR  DOLORE 
IX  KAL**  NOVEMB"*  ClOIOCCXXV 
MOM  HOOIS  FLSCTI  MBSCIA 

>  For  •  Ike^lmll*  of  »hl»  Inicrtptlon.  ncfw  flrrt  eometlj  poblUbcO, 
kn<l  dllfcHii*  miich  frum  llie  lr»M»crlptI  >«»  of  Wlli.  Vlll»r>i».  M!* 
>1urtmu.  kre  bxleblwt  to  Ur.  iHihm.  chief  of  tha  Bofkl  Aquvlaai. 
NaplM.  W«h>trtsl*P  tollumk  f4it.  Mtiwnlal.  Bmt.  faw iplnl  illsiitSi, 
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From  K  Maltese  crow  engraved  at  the  foot  of 
the  inacription  it  may  be  Buppoeed  that  he  was 
tk  Knight  of  the  order  of  Malta. 

Sinoe  *  iz.  KaL.  Novembris  ciaioocxxT  *  meant 
Ool.  94. 1725.  It  fcUowa  that  Searlatti  wm  bom 
in  1659,  and  wc  learn  from  the  score  of  "  Potn- 
peo  '  {\n  the  posaeiiMiun  of  (jiaiii>are  belvo^gio,  and 
•lao  vtritied  by  Florimo)  that  hit  birthplace 
wa«  Trapani  in  Sicily.  Aa  to  hii  miuiml  educa- 
tion, ■otne  maintain,  though  withoBt  ddng  any 
authority,  that  he  Htudicd  in  Parma,  while  others 
deoUurv  that  be  wai  a  pupil  of  Cariasimi  (bom 
1604)  in  Borne.  The  mninent  antiquarian 
Villaroga  ('  Mcmorie  dei  compostitori  .  .  .  do! 
n^o  di  Na)>oli  ')  states  (without  quoting  hiu 
authority)  that  wlan  Scarlatti  moved  with  hi* 
family  to  JNaftles  h«  was  a  eeM»nt«l  linffK 
and  player  on  the  htap  and  harpriehord.  The 
firttt  ascertained  fact  in  his  life  is  that  he  wna 
coDuniaeioned  to  com|>osa  for  Christina.  Queen 
of  8ired«Ni,  an  opera  '  L*  Oneat^  nell'  arnore ' 

p^rfoniied  in  i6So  at  her  ]>:il;iee  in  Koine, 
and  it  is  a  pruhaLle  iiilLreiiee  that  he  was 
at  th:it  time  :\  touii><;-i  r  of  Some  mark. 


ri  '  Mualkaliecbee  Magaiin'  (and  year, 
666)  atatea  that  ho  ooiBpoaed  an  opera  for  Munich 
iaiiw  tame  yenr,  aa  aaaertion  whicl*,  like  inmy 
others  oonceming  Scarlatti,  has  been  copied 
without  verification  from  one  book  to  another. 
l''.'ti.>*  doiilited  the  fact,  niul  it  luin  h-  en  com- 
pletely diopruved  by  Hudhurt  ^"  CiescLiclile  tier 
Opar  am  Hofe  i^u  Muncheu ').  The  court  of 
Bttvaria  bad  at  that  tiflM  aa  repreaentative  in 
Bome  an  AbM  floailatti,  whoae  name  oooura 
frequently  in  the  accounts  as  receiving  lari,'e 
BOms  of  money.  At  a  brilliant  /He  given  by 
this  Abb^  Scarlatti  (}\  ro  M^n^trier'a  'Repre- 
•antattoM  en  muRiquc/  353)  on  Aug.  33,  1680, 
at  the  Vigna  dellu  Pariola  near  Ilomc,  ' 
Baviera  trionfftiitc,  componiniento  per  musica  * 
ift'aii  perforoiod,  a  fact  which  has  given  rise  to  a 
aarivB  of  ndmtatementi,  originating  with  Lipow- 
hky,  who  in  his  'National  Garde  Jalirbuch' 
(1 814)  cites  the  Ablii^  as  Aletsmmdro  ^)cxu'latti, 
and  changes  the  locality  to  Munich,  though 
lie  states  in  his  *  Bayrisches  Muaiklezicon'  that 
no  opera  of  Scarlatti's  was  produced  in  Munich 
before  1 72 1.  'I'ompeo*  Mas  perronned  at  the 
royal  palace  at  Naples,  Jan.  30,  1684  (F^tias 
copy  is  dated  1683),  and  on  the  lilmtfeo  Hoariatti 
is  styled  Maestro  di  capclla  to  the  Queen  of 
Sweden.  In  1693  he  computitd  an  oratorio  *  I 
dolori  di  Maria  senipre  Vergine  *  for  the  Con- 
grpgazione  dei  aette  Dolori  di  San  Luigi  di 
Palazzo  in  Rome,  and  an  opera,  *Teodora.'  Mn 
which  may  be  found  many  airs  having  the  fintt 
part  Da  capo  after  the  second,  a  practice  logi- 
cally  and  mndcally  oomet,  and,  aeoofding  to 
Kiesewetter  first  brought  into  t^em  ral  use  by 
Scarlatti,  though  instances  of  it  do  occur  before 
hia  time.  In  'Ttodora'  we  find  also  the  first 
orchestral  ritomel,  and  the  germ  of  the  'recitativo 
obligatu,*  with  the  entire  oroheatra  employed 
to  aooompany  the  vadtatifo.   VioUni^  viola^i 


and  baaaea  formed  the  groundwork  of  hia 
orchestra,  with  oboes  and  flutes  (seldom  found 
together,  though  an  instance  occurs  in 'Tigrane*), 
horna,  haosoona,  trumpet*,  and  druma.  Queen 
Obriatlna  died  in  1688.  and  in  1694  Scartata 
was  maestro  di  capella  to  the  Viceroy  of  Nap'es, 
ns  we  learn  from  the  libretto  of  Legrenzi's  opera 
•  Odoacre '  to  irilioh  Scarlatti  added  some  aoofa 
for  a  performance  at  San  Bartolomeo  (Jan.  5, 
1 694)  stating  in  the  preface  with  oommendable 
mod'-sty  that  tliu  airs  thus  addtsd  are  li^Jn- 
guished  by  an  asterisk,  'for  fear  of  damaging 
Legrend*a  repolatioa.  wliieli  waa  to  bim  an 
nhj.  ct  of  bonndU-as  respect.*  Other  operas  were 
'J'lrrlio  e  Ueniotrio  '  ( 1 697),  '  11  Frigionero  for- 
tunato'  (1698),  and  'Laodicea  e  Berenice* 
(1701),  which  added  ananaoiialj  to  haa  fiuno. 
and  in  wliidi  fliere  waa  a  tenor  aolo  with  aa 
nVih\':ito  violin  aocoiii]>animcnt,  j>layedby  Corelli, 
but  with  so  little  success  that  Scarlatti  afttr> 
watda  aobstitntod  another  nlr  for  it.  On  Dee. 
31,  1703,  ho  became  a«Hi-.t.int  nme«tro  di  capella 
to  Antonio  Foggia  at  Santa  Maria  Maggiore  in 
Rome,  and  succcedeil  to  the  chief  poet  Ma/ 
1707.  Cardinal  Ottoboai  also  took  bim  up. 
and  made  Um  hia  private  maaatro  di  capella,  aa 
we  h  am  from  the  libretto  of  his 'Trionfo  della 
Libertik'  (Venice  1707).  Soon  after  thia  he  re> 
cei  ved  the  order  of  the  Golden  Spur.'  Ho  reafgnad 
f^inta  Maria  Maggiore  in  1 709,  ntumid  to 
Naples,  and  died  Oct.  24.  1 735. 

Scarlatti's  fertility  was  enormous.  '  Tigrane* 
(I7ifi)  iaomedon  the  Ubratto  hia  io6th  oponi» 
and  fhato  were  in  all  11$,  of  whiaih  onlv  41  aro 
ovt.int.  indodiag^  baridai  fiioaa  olraady  n 
tioned  :— 

n  rrlftonerp  tnpnte  fllhstart; 

(Willi  k!!  th'!  liiMninirnl*  mru- 
tlunvd,  eitcpt  ilrumt,  I'M;  icon 
In  lh«  hVtU  C«lkectk>n.  BnuMki): 
Nor>«  c»l  itemlco;  MltrldaM;  U 
rtgliu  dclU  hIts  (1T02I ;  U  Ca- 
duu  del  nvMiDTlrl  ( ITlK) :  II  Mcdu 
<17C»».  murh  pr»l»r<l  hj  VMln . 
ll«ftlrS..  ill  Suil»  1  ••rlli»  rK.iii.o' 

and    TeodMlo    (N«p)a  llWi, 

fonnM,  «Hh  torn  (asB  Bsrto^ 

\omto.  Naptc*.  1713):  Sdrlooe  itdle 
fipucn?.  Amur  (<MieruM>.  and  Ar- 
mlnlg  (Xapcs  1714):  Carlo  lb 
d'AllMMBla.  Mid  Virtu  trlutilanv 
Ml*  odto  •  deir  amor*  \.nit). 


T«1<-ina<>«>{?iaplr«aiid  Itonw  tTIr) 
liil<-n»liii(  (ur  lu  comic  lnt«r- 
nvmo  Id  the  NcaiioliUB  dlaltct  ( 
T«nlt«a  I AU  lUo  aiaslS.Ma  CBn»> 
biilo  (m«).  aUo  wlUi  tamOe  Inler. 
nH>uo  ;  Tito  Sempronlo  Urarcho. 
with  ballcu.  and  Tumo  Anclnio 
U'vui;  rrlnclpr«>a  fcdela^  and 
Urlirlda  (Runu!  IT21)  UMSM  Sb- 
liWidanaUdTlU  I. 

L'ndalads-Amor  roliibtlt  •  tt- 
raiino<lnth«tVir1<  rtHUcrraloIre); 
Olltortis;  M»««lnvi  I'ui  ;>I>-iim  ;  Xuu 
tutto  male  »  H-n  i^r  Ml  i.  f.  ,  mill 
AmaioM  ruMTirra  (Moiit*  Caa- 
tiiio):  MSM  sa  BadlMtaMi  La 
Meropa  (Bcsl  ColUcie.  Vftmi. 


No  less  prolific  as  a  composer  of  church-mut>ic, 
he  left  over  300  maaaea.  or  which  few  have  sur- 
vived. Jomiiielli  pronnuiuvMl  liis  ni.mscs  and 
motets  the  best  he  l^iiew  iu  the  concerumtc  style, 
and  Uauptmann^  in  regiird  to  them  happily 
oooqiaraa  him  and  Paleatriao  as  Virgil  and 
Homer.  Hia  seoalarcantntaa were  ei^ually  numer* 
o  IS.  I'.nriiey  saw  the  original  MS.'^.  <rf  35.  f  a<  h 
composed  in  a  single  day  during  a  visit  at  Tivoii 
in  the  autumn  of  1704  to  Andrea  Adaiui  (.lUi 
Bolwena),  then  a  well  ktniwu  singer  in  ihe  Pope's 
choir;  and  a  iSeapoliUm  aniateui  told  Quantz  in 
1735  that  ho  poawaaed  40a  Hia  otbar  work* 
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Ontorlo*.— PotMl  41  XmI*  ;  B»*  M,  and  <  Ttileet  (Uofr,  Anwler- 
•ttiio  d'AbntoM  ( Bamty  tirm  ft '  dMn  t.  %om  in  the  VttU « ptMOtoni 
OavrntlM  th«r«fr«m,  Blitoi7,  It.  Pmlnii— 'At*  Brgina,'  and  'iM- 
111)  s  Martlrto  di  SMt*  Taodoii*  d«t«.'  core  In  AbbauaanilDl'i 
rrarl*.  nUlotlitqaa  National*) ;  ort'lon  ;  and  •  MiWfrre.  rnmp^ted 
Oonmifiint  twata  Vrnrlim ;  for  th«  Popr't  C'hotr  In  I«-0. 

rpuu  iltl  ««rl  caiiUcl  ;  f<»ii  Kl-     Nwular  llu»lc  —  Midrli;»!<  fnr 

rarluut  TOln*  (Hadr*  Martini 
■It** OM  (or  S  wpiMl  and  Sega- 
Iraki  in  h]a  ■iMmplan  dt  0«a- 
(rapunto  fugato');  8cT«nat«  ft  4 
fur  the  bapiUm  nf  tb«  Prince  of 
(iklly  (im  MrntU  OaMlno);  Du- 
•iMmXoO  •ndOnttt«i(8ToU) 
are  In  th*  nbltotbtqoe  XatlonaJ* 
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Itpfiu  dl  .Verl  (ItuoM  ITlfl):  Ver- 
I^M  •ddDloraU  (Xaplat  Vnt); 
atnbal  Mater,  k  4  (Bow  ITS); 
ditto  ft  ) :  ri-t>lo  tec.  Juhannrm. 

Churcb  Muilc— Sereral  Mat*e« 
la  tbajwdilTta  of  Uw  BtuX  Ool- 

win,  tor  1  flIMir*.  Ttomi.  tnd  or- 

gan.  Alao  Concai  II  tecrl.  (ur  1,  2.  ParU. 

SoarlatU  became  in  proceM  of  time  teacher  at 
lilme  of  the  K»f>Iea  Conaenratorioe  .  Ban  Ono> 

frio,  I  Poveri,  and  Lorcto.  Among  hia  numer- 
oiis  pupil.t  were — I»gro8cino,  HaH»e,  Leo, 
Durante,  Carapello,  Greco,  Gizxi,  Abos.  Feo, 
Porpora,  Barri,  and  Contumacci.'  An  idea  of 
his  ikill  in  teaching  may  be  gathered  from 
a  pamphlet,  unfortunately  circulated  in  J\IS. 
only,  'Diaoorao  di  musica  sopra  un  caso  parti* 
eolere  in  arte  del  Sig.  Cav.  Alesiandro  Searlatt1» 
maestro  della  real  capella  di  Napoli '  (i  71 7,  38 
pp.  folio  with  17  of  music),  in  which  he  gave 
judgment  on  a  di.-*])ute  referred  to  his  arbitra* 
tion,  between  two  Spanish  mudciane  mboat  a 
ttrflHng  disermanee  employed  by  one  of  them. 

Maier  piiMi-hi  il  (84.hlet>inger,  IJerliii)  a  comic 
duet  from  '  Lafxlicca  e  Berenice,'  and,  besides 
Ihoae  ahready  given  there  are  at  Monte  Osirino 
•Scn-nata  Ji  3,  Vcnore,  Adoni,  Arnoro';  Sere- 
nata  h  3,  with  instruments,  for  the  ojHjning  of  a 
theatre  at  Posilippo  (1696);  'Genio  di  Parte- 
none'  (M*tteo  iSassoni);  'Glorift  di  Sebeto' 
( Vittorik  Bombare) ;  '  Piacfre  (H  Mergellina ' 
(Domeiiico  I'Aq  ilanoV,  'Massimo  Pufpieno,' 
opera.  3  acts ;  '  2jcipione  nelle  iipagne,'  i  st  act ; 
Md  '  Porsenna*  snd  act,  ledltAtivee  by  Antonio 
Lotti,  '36  Ariettas  for  a  single  voice,  with  a 
Thorough  JJass  for  the  llai  psichurd.'  were  pub- 
lished in  London  about  1750. 

Laige  portions  of  a  masa  bv  SoArlAtU  are  given 
hf  BoeUits  in  his  and  voL  Another  was  printed 
entire  by  Proske  (Ratisbon,  1S41);  a  'Lihiatiis' 
and  an  '  Exultate '  are  given  in  Proske's  'Musica 
Divina';  and  a  'Ta  ea  Petrue*  for  9  voices 
(characterised  by  HaaptmMlB  ae  '  very  grand,  as 
if  hewn  in  stone')  in  Commei's  'Musica  Sacra,' 
iii.  96.  His  instrumental  muslo  remains  almoet 
entirely  nnpablisbed.  A  FytM  in.  F  minor  it 
given  by  Fmer  In  hit  'Alte  KlaTfermndk.* 

Hia  portrait,  after  Solimena,  may  be  found  in 
the  '  Bingnpbia  d^U  Uomiui  illustri  del  Regno 
dINftpoU*  (1810).  [F.G.] 

SCARLATTI,  Domenico,  ur,  according  to 
'Qoadrio^  Gibolamo,  son  of  Alesssndro,  bom 
apparently  In  Naples,  1683,  first  learned  flmn 

hirt  father,  and  later  from  Gaaparini.  He  has 
been  called  a  pupil  of  Bernardo  Pasquini, 
but  that  seems  most  improbable,  seeing  that 
Pasquini  was  of  the  Rchool  of  ralestrina,  and 
wrote  entirely  in  the  contrnpuntal  style,  whereas 
Domenico  Scarlatti's  chief  interest  is  that  be  was 
the  first  composer  who  studied  the  peculiar  oba- 


imoterietioi  of  the  free  style  of  the  haipaibboiid. 
Hie  bold  etyle  tree  by  no  meaoi  appreciated  m 

Italy,  for  Pumcy  remarks  ('State  of  Music  in 
France  and  Italy  ')  that  the  harpsichord  was  so 
little  played  that  it  had  not  affected  the  organ, 
which  was  still  played  in  the  grand  old  tradi« 
tional  style.  The  first  work  on  which  Domenioo 
is  known  to  have  been  engaged  wss  that  of  re- 
modelling for  l^aples,  in  1704,  PolaroU's  operft 
'Irene'  (Venloe  1695).  In  1 710  he  oomposed 
for  the  private  theatre  of  Mari.-\  Casimira,  Queea 
Dowager  of  Poland,  a  dramma  pattorale 
'Sylvia'  (libretto  in  the  Paris  Bibliothbque 
Natioriale),  which  was  followed  by  'Orlando' 
(1711).  '  Fatide  in  Sciro'  (1712),  '  Ifigenia 
in  Aulide'  and  'in  Tauride '  (1713^  'Amor 
d'un  oiubra,'  and  'Nardso'  (1714).  sad  'Am- 
leto'  (1715,  Teatro  Cspranko),  Interestli^  ss 
the  first  musical  getting  of  that  subject.  In 
170S  he  was  in  Venice  with  Handel,  then  on  his 
wny  from  Florence,  which  he  left  in  January,  to 
Rome,  where  he  arrived  in  March,  his  •  Agrip* 
pina '  being  performed  37  limes  in  Venice. 
Domenico  seems  to  have  accompanied  him  to 
Rome,  for  Cardinal  Ottoboni  held  a  kind  of 
competitlcin  between  the  two,  at  which  the 

victory  was  undecided  on  the  h.irpsiclirird,  but 
when  it  came  to  the  organ,  Scarlatti  was  the  first 
to  acknowledge  his  rival's  superiority,  declaring 
that  he  had  no  idea  such  playing  as  Handel's 
existed.  The  two  became  fast  friends  from  tliat 
day.  they  remained  togetljrr  till  Handel  left 
Italy,  anid  met  again  in  Iiondon  in  1720.  £ven 
in  extreme  old  age  Kmdel  spoke  with  pleasnrs 
of  D.  Scarlatti,  and  Mainwai  in^'  ('  Memoirs,' 
61)  relates  that  when  Scarlatti  wim  in  Spain,  if 
bis  own  playing  was  a<lmircd,  he  would  turn  the 
conversation  on  Handel's,  crossing  himself  at  the 
same  time  as  a  sign  of  his  extreme  reverence.  In 
January  1715  ho  succeeded  Paj  a.s  maejitro  di 
capella  of  Peter's  in  Rome,  where  he  com- 
posed Mames^  Salve  B^nas,  ete.  In  1719  he 
went  to  Tjnndon,  where  his  'Narciiso'  was  per- 
formed (May  30.  1730),  and  in  1 731  to  Lisbon, 
whsva  ha  baeame  a  court  favoorita.  The  long- 
ing for  home  and  kindred  however  drove  him 
back  to  Naples,  where  Hosse  heard  him  play 
the  harpsichord  in  1725.  In  1729  he  was 
invited  to  the  Spanish  court,  and  appointed 
mndeomaster  to  the  Princess  of  the  Astnrlas, 
whom  he  had  fornierly  tatii,dit  in  I^isbon.  A<H 
corditf^'  to  the  '(jazetta  musicalo*  of  Naples 
(Sei  t.  15,  1838)  he  returned  to  Naples  in  1754, 
and  died  there  in  1757.  Being  an  inveterate 
gambler  he  left  hb  family  in  |p!eat  destitution, 
but  Farinclli  came  to  their  a.^slstaiioa,  (jBaoobfa 
'  Vita  di  Don  Carlo  Brottchi.') 

As  we  have  said,  Howlatu  was  In  some  sens* 
the  founder  of  modern  execution,  and  his  in- 
flueme  may  be  tract li  in  Mendelssohn,  Liszt, 
and  many  other  masters  of  the  modem  school. 
He  made  great  use  of  the  emsaing  of  the  hands, 
and  produced  entirsly  new  efllBets  by  this  means. 
Hin  pieces,  unlike  the  Kuites  of  Handel  and  his 
predecessors,  were  all  short.  Santini  possessed 
349  of  thsm.  Of  these  Sesriatti  himsdf  doly 
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publislied  one  book  of  30  pieces,  entitletl  '  Eeer- 
eitii  per  ginvfeMnlMlo,*  etc.,  printed  according  to 
Btiriioy  iu  Vtriire,  but  at  any  rate  before  Aug. 
1746,  wlien  the  Prince  of  the  Asturiufl,  whuse 
nnme  is  on  the  title  pnge,  ascended  the  throne. 
In  the  F^tis  colleoitoa  i«  &  Paris  edition,  'Pi^oes 
nonr  le  clavecin,*  4  Tols.,  pnb^lied  hj  Mme. 
Buivin  (who  died  Sept.  1733")  and  T«e  Clerc' 
'  42  Suits*  of  Lessons'  were  printed  by  B.  Cooke, 
liondon,  nnder  the  enpenwon  ef  Sesxlatti  s 
friend  Roseingrave  (between  1730  and  1737, 
when  Roseingrave  went  out  of  his  luiud). 
Czemy*8  eiUti<» (Hediiiger.  Vienna,  xS^g),  con- 
tniniog  soo  pieces,  wm  recited  (Pari^  S»ner, 
Girod)  and  revised  by  Mme.  Farrenefioni  Rosein- 
grave's  edition,  and  MSS.  tben  in  po.-t<e.s.->ion 
of  Eimbault.  H^ere  are  also  130  pieces  in  Far- 
rene'b  *lVjnr dee  Pianistse*  (1864) ;  6oSonatas 

are  pii1)lif-lied  hy  Breitkopf ;  and  18  pieces, 
grouped  as  Suites  by  von  livilow,  by  Pt-tcrs. 

IbMlj^  the  technique  of  pianoforte-playing 
ewes  so  mnch  to  Domenico  Si-arlatU,  ne  did 
nothing  toward<i  the  development  of  the  sonata. 

Th(  re  Becnj  to  liavo  been  other  imisii-ians  of 
this  name,  as  Mr.  Haberl  of  Ilatisbon  saw  in 
Rome  a  melodrama  *  Agtto*  eodsva  ab  orpine 
Jlundi,'  sii^'ned  Francesco  Scarlatti,  and  there  is 
at  Monte  CasRino  a  score  by  Pietro  Scarlatti, 
' ditam.*  with  intermextl  bj  Hawe.  [F.G.] 

SCABLATTf.  Giuseppe,  grandson  of  Al.s- 
landro,  bom  at  Naples  1713.  Of  his  artistic  life 
but  little  in  known.  Ue  settled  in  Vienna  in 
1757,  up  to  which  date  he  had  produced  the 
followini;  '>p«ras : — •  Ponipeoin  Armenio'  (Rome, 
'747);  '  AdiianoinSiria' (Naple;*.  175J);  'Ezio* 
(lb.  1754)  i  •  Gli  effetti  delia  grau  Madre  Katura* 
(Veniee,  1754);  «Merope' (Naples.  1755) ;  'Chi 
tntto  abbrarda  nulla  stringo  (Venice,  1756). 
In  Vienna  he  brought  out  eight  more  at  the 
court  theatre : — '  II  intTcato  di  malmantite,'  and 
'L'isola  disabitata'  (1757);  *La  serra  scaltra' 
(1759^;  'Issipile*  and  'La  Clemenza  di  Tito* 
(1760");  *ArLi^er?-e'  (1763);  'Gli  stiav;iganti' 
(1765);  'La  moglie  padruua'  (i;6S).  Ue  died 
at  Vienna  Aug.  17, 1777.  [GP.P.] 

SCENA  (Gr.  SKrjvr) ;  Lat.  Scena ;  Ital.  Scena. 
Teairo,  Palco;  Ger.  JSiihne,  Ait/triU;  Ft.  Scivf. 
l%idtre ;  Eng.  Scene,  Stage).  A  term,  which,  in 
it-s  ol'ifht  nad  fullest  (-ii^nilirancf.  aj'iilie-*  tquallv 
to  the  Stage,  to  the  Sccneiy  it  reprei^enus,  and  to 
the  Dramatic  Action  which  takes  place  upon  it. 
Hcnrc,  the  long'  army  of  syaonyna  placed  at  the 
begiuiiiug  uf  thiit  article. 

I.  ClasHical  authora  most  frequently  use  the 
wofd  in  its  first  aMise»  as  a^yutg  to  that  part  of 
a  Greek  or  Roman  Theatre  which  most  nearly 
answers  ti  wlKit  «e  ^^^nllll  now  call  the  Stage; 
and  the  classical  tendencies  of  the  Renaissance 
movement  led  to  iti  similar  use  in  the  i6th  oen> 
turv.  Thus,  in  PeiiV  'Enndii.e,'  printed  in  1600, 
we  tind  the  following  direction :  '  Tim  viene  in 
Scena,  sonando  la  pwwsnte  Zinfonia  con  un  Tri- 
iiautu ' — '  Thyreis  comes  upon  the  Stage,  playing 


the  present  Symphony  upon  a  Triple  Flute.  fSee 

Opeha] 

II.  In  its  second  »on«c,  the  word  is  commonly 
applied,  in  England,  to  thottu  (iividons  of  a  Drainu 
which  are  marked  by  an  actual  change  of  Scenery ; 
a  method  of  aRan^remeat  which  ia  even  extended 
to  IHif Iwh  translations  of  fbtndgn  woriui. 

III.  In  the  Italian,  Cmnan,  and  French  Tl  f  • 
atrt>8,  the  word  im  more  frequently  used,  in  ite 
third  fense,  to  designate  those  aubordinata  divi- 
sions of  an  Act'  which  are  marked  by  the 
entrance,  or  exit,  of  one  or  more  members  of  the 
'  Dramatis  pcraonse* ;  a  new  Scene  being  alitajri 
added  to  the  list,  when  a  sew  Character  i^ipean 
upon,  or  qtdta  the  Stage,  though  it  be  mlj  a 
Messenger,  with  half-a>dozen  w<>rdB  to  .«ay,  or 
sing.  The  ostensible  number  of  Scenes,  there* 
fore,  in  an  Italian,  or  German  Opera,  is  always 
far  greater  than  that  indicated  in  an  Enyliyh 
version  of  the  same  work.  For  instance,  ia  the 
origiiml  Libretto  of  'Der  Freischlitz'  7  Scenes 
are  enumerated  in  the  First  Act,  6  in  the  Second, 
and  1 7  in  tbelhird ;  whereas  the  popular  English 
iranslation  only  recognises  :  in  Act  I,  3  in 
Act  II,  and  3  in  Act  lli.  An  attempt  to  intro- 
duce  the  Continental  praetiee  to  the  Engliuh 
Theatre  was  made,  Fomc  yenrs  ac^o,  in  the  col- 
lection of  Operas  called  '  The  Sundiiid  L>Tic 
Drama'  (Boosey  &.  Co.);  and,  as  it  has  bean 
revived  in  the  excellent  8vo  editions  now  pub- 
Hshlnf  by  Messrs.  Novelto,  it  i«  to  he  hoped  that 
nniforndty  of  custom  may  ho  eventually  CtUt* 
bli.sbt^,  at  least  in  all  translated  works. 

iV.  In  a  more  limited  tienae,  the  term  8oem 
is  applied,  by  Operatic  Composers,  to  an  Accom- 
paniodRecitati  ve,  either  interspersed  with  pasiagea 
of  Ivhyilimio  Melody,  or  followed  by  a  regular 
Aria.  In  the  former  case,  the  word  is  generally 
used  alone — and  always  in  its  Itdiaa  fonn :  fai 
the  lattt  r  the  Coiupi.sition  ia  sometimes  catle<l 
'  isGcna  od  Ariu.'  Let>s  frequently,  the  place  of 
pure  Recitative  is  supplied  by  the  introduction 
of  iriHirt  straini  of  Melody,  with  strongly-mark  e<l 
variations  off  Tempo.  But,  in  all  cases,  it  id 
Jc  ririneur  that  the  character  of  the  Composition 
should  be  etisenUaUy  and  unmijitakably  dn^ 
matic  throughout  The  Scena,  thus  defined,  is 
as  old  as  the  Opera  itself;  for  the  name  might 
very  well  ha  given  to  the  Scene  from  '  Euridioe/ 
already  alluded  to ;  or  to  the  'Lamento'  ia 
Monteverde'a  'Aiiana.*  A  very  Bne  example, 
much  In  advance  of  its  aire,  will  be  found  in 
'All  renlimi  quel  core,'  from  Francesco  Kosi<i'a 
-  M  i  trane '  ( 1 68)i).  Handel  used  the  Scena,  with 
telling  effect,  both  in  Opera  and  Oratorio;  as  in 
'Solitudini  aniate,*  in  '  Al-  K^andro' ;  'II  poter 
quelche  brami,'  in  'Si'ijao.'  and  'Ijeeper  and 
deeper  Ktlll'  and  'Farewell  ye  limpid  streams,* 
in^ 'Jephtba.'  Mozart's  peculiar  aptitude  for 
this  kind  of  Compoeftfon  is  well  exemplified  in 
his  wonderful  Scena  f^)r  two  Voices,  'Di*?  Weise* 
lehre  dieser  Knaben,'  in  '  Die  Zaubexflote' ;  in 
innumemljle  delightful  instances  in  his  other 
Operas;  and  in  »  huge  oolleotioa  of  detadied 
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liieoM,  suoh  M  'Ch'io  mi  aoordi/  'Bella  mia 
tana.*  *AH  lo  fmnridi.*  *MlMim.  Saw  mmV 

and  others,  too  numeroiin  to  mention,  most  of 
them  writt'^n  for  the  Stag^,  though  some  are 
dearly  int<'n(Ied  for  the  Concert-room^  BO^ 
withatMding  theur  powerful  dramatic  expnMnon. 
To  this  latter  claw  of  Scenaa  mu«t  be  referred 
r>'-otlii even's  magnificent  *Ah,  perfido!'  wliich 
zanks,  with  the  Scenat  for  Leonore,  and  Florestan, 
la  'Fidelio,*  among  his  mott  paariooate  Compoei- 
tlon-?  fnr  Vnice  and  Or*_bestr.i.  The  Scena  waa, 
unquestionably,  Wwbex'u  strungest  point — wit- 
nans  bis  three  magnificent  examples,  '  Dutch  die 
Walder,'  '  Wie  nahte  mir  die  sohlammer/  and 
'Ocean,  da  IJn;,'eheuer,'  and  lib  itz  'Conoeit 
Arien' — of  which,  however,  five  only  have  as  yet 
been  published.  The  grand  Scena.  in  Bb,  for 
Kmieipinde  in  'Faust^  is  one  of  Spohr's  moat 
notable  mftfiter pieces  :  and  the  same  Compoifr' 
impassioned  la&trumtntal  Scena,  for  Violin  and 
Orchestra,  stands  quite  alone,  as  an  inspiration 
•f  tla«  higbeafc  order.  He  also  wrote  a  Tonr  fine 
Scena  for  the  Coneerl-room — 'To  m*ab1ian- 

doni '  (op.  71):  and  Mendelssohn  lias  lefl  us  a 
pricelefls  treaaure  of  this  class,  in  hin  ^LufuUoei,' 
wUbh  embodies  an  amount  of  scenic  power  no 
h»8  remarkable  than  that  thrown  into  the  nn- 
nieroua  simiLvr  movementii  in  hU  Oraturius.  The 
secret  of  success,  in  all  these  eases,  lies  in  the 
intmUy  of  dramatic  expreaaon  ombodied  in  the 
work,  when  tiiis  is  present,  no  really  great  Coni<> 
posur  ever  fails  to  hit  Ids  mark.  In  its  absence, 
the  outward  form  of  the  ^Scena  becomes  a  me&a- 
inglees  abeurdity— a  truth  whidl  hM  Hot  been 
•uffioientlj  oonridorad  fay  mmm  writer*  of  later 
date.  [WAR.] 
8QBNA.RI0.  An  Italian  term,  meaaiag  a 

nkfti-h  of  th»_'  sf-eni'-M  r.nd  mntn  iH-intM  ufan  o^Krra 
libretto,  drawn  up  and  aetUuU  preiumuar 
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SCHABLONE.  The  German  term  for  a 
•tenoil  or  pattern,  and  thence  in  musical  criticism 
oAon  applied  to  music  writtm  wiHk  too  much 
adherence  to  mechanical  form  or  mamiart  whether 
the  composer's  own,  or  some  one  elaa'a-HDade 
on  a  cut  and  dried  pattern.  The  term  eaptU- 
mtitUr  nuuik  is  used  by  the  German  oritioa  for  a 
•iiniflarihiaf.  With  a  dightlydiffimnt  malaphor 
we  should  say,  'cnst  in  the  same  mould.'  [G.] 

8CHACHTNEE,  Johawn  Anorkas,  from 
1754  tronpoter  to  the  Arefabishop  of  Salzburg, 
and  previously,  according  to  a  letter  of  Mozart  3 
(Oct.  17, 1777)  in  the  church  choir  at  IngoUtadt, 
where  he  waa  brought  up  in  the  Jesuit  school. 
He  died  in  1 795.  He  was  a  thorough  musician 
(much  greater  knowledge  was  required  to  play  the 
trumpet  th«.-n  th.^n  now  )  and  hwi  literary  tastes 
Vtyjlfiff,  Being  intimate  with  the  Mozart  family 
he  watched  with  great  intereut  the  extraordinary 
efirly  development  of  Wolfq^ntjV  c  nius,  and  ao 
y«^ii  later  wrote,  at  the  reqtiest  of  .NUizart  s  sister, 
a  letter'  to  which  we  owe  a  bust  of  characteristic 
and  touching  details.  His  aifectioa  was  fuUy 
fotnmad,  for  *  Wolfgangerl  *  wonld  ask  him  a 

iBsMAsiaKm  OlNDto«riltvJske«l.l*> 
fDL  lU.  R.  a. 


■  a  day  if  ha  waa  nalljr  find  of  hin^ 
aad  when  flohaditnar  wonld  sometimes  {n  tan 

say  'No,'  the  tears  would  start  into  his  pyea  'bo 
loving  and  so  tender  was  his  little  heart.'  When 
the  two  were  carrying  his  toys  from  one  room  to 
the  other  Wolfgang  would  insist  on  their  eitiier 
singintr  or  fiddling  a  march.  To  ^liaclitncr  too 
I  the  father  showed  the  blotted  MS.  of  the  first 
PF.  ooncertOb  and  related  the  little  £e^low'a 
answer  to  hhi  obfeetion  thai  it  waa  too  dlfflontt 
— '  That  is  just  why  it  is  called  a  run-i  rt'i;  pr^jile 
must  practise  till  they  can  play  it,'  upon  which 
he  set  to  work  to  tij  and  pUy  it  himself.  At 
this  time  ha  was  4,  and  two  yean  later,  after  lua 
return  from  Vienna,  when  some  trios  by  a  friend 
were  being  tried,  he  begged  to  be  allowed  to 
pky  the  second  violin.  Mid  cried  at  his  fatber'a 
refusal  (he  had  had  atMoIataly  no  instruction  in 
the  violin),  till  at  Hrhachtner's  intercession  Leo- 
pold Mowirt  gave  way,  saying,  *  You  may  play 
with  Herr  Schachtnerj  but  you  must  do  itaoMy 
■D  that  nobodv  majr  hear  jon.'  Schachtnar  iqob 
Ibmid  himaelr  aaperlaovs,  and  was  not  sarpriaed 
to  Ke«  tears  of  joy  in  t'u-  fa'.liers  eyes.  Among 
Other  traits,  Schaclitner  reL(t«M  as  a  proof  of  the 
aztreme  delicacy  of  the  boy's  ear  his  pointing 
out  that  Schachtner'a  violin  was  a  half-a- quarter 
of  a  tone  lower  than  Li^  own,  and  on  another 
occasion  his  fainting  at  the  sound  of  the  trumpet, 
of  whioh  iq>  to  tan,  ha  had  a  poaitiTO  dread. 
Sohaohtnar  wrote  the  Uhntto  of  an  opera'  whIoh 
M>'.:irt  intnded  for  Vienna,  and  had  m.-ide  gr^t 
projfreas  with,  and  tmnglAleil  the  libretto  of 
'Idomeneo*  intoGormiin,  iI^  ^h  '  nabling  Leopold 
Miizart  to  say  (letter  to  Breitkopf,  Aug.  10, 1781 ) 
that  it  was  entirely  the  work  of  persons  lirinsr  in 
Salzburg, '  the  poetry  by  C"iirt-chaplain  Varosco, 
the  rnn»io  by  mj  soUt  and  the  German  trans- 
lation by  Herr  Sehaehtoar.*  (Jahn'a  <Moadfl* 
i.  564.)  [C  F.P  ] 

SCHACK,  Bemxdiot,  the  firrt  Tamino,  and 
one  of  the  party'  who  itood  round  MoMi*8  bed 
the  uiirht  before  his  de.ith,  and  at  hi-?  r.  q  ieat 
sang  the  completed  portions  of  the  'Itcquiem 
as  far  as  the  first  bars  of  the  '  Lacrimosa,  when 
he  broke  into  violent  weeping  at  the  thought 
that  he  tihould  never  finish  it.  Schack.  who  waa 
bom  in  1758,  was  a  man  of  general  cidtivation, 
a  thorough  musician,  and  a  good  flute-plaver. 
He  composed  aereral  operaa  lor  SoUkaiiraBi'it 
theatre.  Mozart  was  on  intimate  terms  with 
him,  and  would  oilen  come  and  fetch  him  for  a 
walk,  and  while  waiting  for  Scliack  to  drem, 
would  sit  down  at  his  desk  and  touch  op  hia 
scores.  Schack's  voice  was  a  fine  tenor,  flmrible 
and  sonorous,  and  his  execution  thoroughly  ar- 
tistic, but  he  was  a  poor  actor.*  In  1 787  he  w^a 
taking  second  parta  only;  in  1793  be  san^ 
Tamino,  Count  Almaviva,  and  Don  nttivio 
(Don  Gonsalvo  in  the  German  translation;  alter 
whkh  wo  bear  no  man  of  him  ai  a  ringer.  Hb 

J  Complrlttl  br  Andrei 
>d>pMrt  Iron  tha  Fraacii. 
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Opena  or  Singspiole  cam^  between  1789  and 
93;  MmM  wen  writteo  with  G«rl.^       [C.F.r  ] 

8CHARWENKA,  Philipp,  born  Feb.  25, 
1847,  •!  Samter,  Pomd,  East  Pnuna.  Hii  tMte 
fyt  mode  tbowM  itadf  early,  but  he  wtt  onaUe 

to  cultivate  it  seriouiily  till  the  removal  of  his 
ftunily  to  B«rlia  in  i^df,,  whuu  he  eatored 
K«U*k*l  *New  Academy.'  On  completing  bis 
course  he  remained  on  the  staff  of  the  Academy, 
and  i»  now  teacher  of  the  rudiiiu  nt*  and  of  cum* 
poi^ition.  Hia  wiirks  are  chiefly  for  PF.^ — dances 
aod  other  drawing-room  pieces ;  the  latest  being 
■B  *AIbniD  poloBMs,'  op.  33.   But  he  ham  abo 

?iTblfshcd  songs ;  3  conc«?rt  pieces  for  violin  and 
F.  (,op.  17  ;  a  nerenade  (op.  19);  itadies  for 
violin,  and  for  cello,  and  has  writtes  two  sjnii> 
phonies.  Herr  Scbarwenka  is  also  an  aocom- 
plished  caricatnrist,  and  has  illustrated  ♦  Ajiton 
Kotenqueti^cli-  1 .'  a  satirical  poem  hy  Alex.  Mos- 
kowaki  (Berlin,  1881^  with  aome  very  comic 
woodsotiL  L^^-] 
SCHARWENKA,  Xavsb,  was  also  bom  at 
8«m(«r,  Jan.  6,  1840;  and  like  hi*  toother  wa» 
at  KnUak**  Aeadouy  at  Beriin,  where  he  waa 
known,  while  still  a  pupil,  for  hia  PF.  ["laying 
and  his  compodtions.  Uu  made  his  first  appear- 
ance in  publie  at  Berlin,  in  1869,  and  twoained 
for  some  time  in  the  Academy  as  a  t^-acher.  until 
compelled  to  leave  it  for  his  military  duties  in 
1873.  After  this  he  h&gtM  to  travel,  and  was 
soon  rtinuwQ«xl  as  a  fine  and  brilliant  player, 
and  a  *  young  composer  of  Temarkabla  enlow- 
meut.H."  In  1877  he  produce-J  his  first  Concerto 
for  the  PF.  (in  Bb  minor,  oji  32),  playing  it  to 
the  meeting  of  German  nuit<irians  at  Hanover 
in  May;  it  was  played  in  Enghvrid  for  the  first 
time  by  Mr,  Dannreuthtr  at  the  Crystal  I'alace 
(both  placL'  and  phvyer  well  known  in  this  Country 
for  their  chivalroua  welcome  of  new  works)  Oct. 
37,  1877.  In  1B7B,  Feb.  14.  Sk&arwenka  him. 
self  played  it  at  the  Gewandhaun.  Leipzig'.  Tn 
1879  ht)  made  his  first  appearance  in  England, 

Slayed  the  same  work  at  the  CVy-stal  J'tdate, 
larch  I,  and  played  at  the  Munical  I'uiun, 
April  ag.  In  1880  he  returned  and  played  at 
the  I'hilhannonic  Feb.  19,  and  elsewhere.  In 
1881  he  made  a  third  visit  and  played  hia  aeoond 
Conoerto  (in  O  nhior.  op.  56,  whfdi  he  had 
produced  at  the  Gesellsc!iiift.H  concert  at  Vienna 
Dec.  la,  1880I — at  the  rkilhiu-inonic,  Feb.  34. 
His  stay  was  Hhortened  by  his  recall  to  Oennany 
for  his  militanr  duties  (a  cruel  anomaly  for  an 
artist  I),  but  he  found  time  to  appear  several 
tiiiK'S.  nnd  dei'|  i.'ned  the  fivouraUe  ilBpNAdon 
which  he  ImmI  previously  made. 

Sdianrealun  puhliwed  works  number  52. 
Opna  I  is  a  Trio  in  Ff  minor  for  PF.,  viohn 
and  cello,  and  op.  3  a  Sonata  for  PF.  and 
vixliii,  in  D  minor.  He  haapnh&ahed  a  aecond 
PF.  trio  (in  A  minor,  op.  4.O,  a  quartet  for 
PF.  and  strings  (in  F,  op.  37),  a  sonata  for 
PF.  and  cf  Uo  (E  minor,  op,  46^1  ;  7  onY'inal  PF. 
•Inets  ;  2  sonata.*?  (in  Cf  ndnor  and  Kb,  op.  6  and 

Orrl  nnt  Otmia  In  17^  ftt  Uw  Mma  Ibeatre  In  tiic  Vrrlbcg*, 
pn*m<  la  im  MNi  sosito  «fm  la  a  ssu  'Ohi  Urn- 


36),  a  achenoe,  and  »  laige  maea  of 
daneea,  romanoea,  and  other  jdeoaa  aU  tar  PF. 

80I0.  The  first  PF.  coneatto  is  0{».  33 ;  the 
second  is  not  yet  printed.  [G.] 

8CHAUB0TH,  Dnmnni  (Adolphine)  Toir, 
a  Bavarian  ladv  if  noble  fiunily,  a  great  piano- 
forte player,  «ith  whum  Mendelssohn  flirted  (se- 
riously, even  for  htm)  and  played  i  n  t.^.  during 
his  visit  to  Munich  in  June  1830.'  She  and 
Josephine  Lang  are  the  two  most  prominent 
figurca  in  his  letters  of  that  date.  lie  reached 
Venice  on  Oct.  10,  and  on  the  i6th  wrote  the 
weU>knawn  'VeneHaaiaohea  GondeUfad*  (Songs 
without  Words,  bk.  i.  no.  6),  whidl  on  the  MS., 
though  not  in  print,  bears  the  words  '{\ir  Dti- 
pUne  Schauroth.'  Their  acquaintance  was  re- 
newed on  his  return  in  the  following  *  October, 
and  the  G  minor  Concerto,  written  at  Miuuch, 
iH  dedicated  to  her.  She  was  born  at  Magdeburg 
in  1814,  and  was  a  pumlof  Kalkbrenner.  Before 
1835  abe  married  Mr.  HOI  Handley.  an  Eng^iriio 
man,  but  the  nnion  doea  not  apj>ear  t<i  have  been 
happy,  and  wa£  suou  disisolvod.  Schumann,  in 
noticing  her  Sonate  brillante  in  C  minor  (Diabelli) 
and  her  Caprice  (Ibid.),  in  his  '  Neue  Zeitschrift 
fdr  Musik '  (ii.  1 35 ;  v.  1 33),  while  kindly  quizzing 
her  confteciitive  fifths,  false  relations,  and  other 
marks  of  inexperience  in  compeciag,  paidooa  them 
all  for  the  thoroughly  maaual  najtiw-^Muaik 
in  ihrein  Wesen,'  'der  eigentliche  musikalische 
Nerv' — which  her  pieces  display.  Indeed  he 
goee  to  fitf  ae  to  daas  her  with  Clara  Wieck  as 
'two  Amazons  in  a  brilliant  proceesion.*  In 
1839  she  played  the  Eb  Concerto  at  a  concert 
given  in  Mimich  for  the  J'K.-ethoven  monument, 
with  great  brilliancy  and  succesa  (A.  M.  Z.  xli. 
488).  In  1870  she  gave  »  redtal  »t  Leipzig  on 
^rendel.ssohn's  birthday,  in  referc-nca  to  which 
tUu  Signalu  sjX'aka  of  her  own  picc6«  and  two  of 
Chopin's  as  having  special  charm.  She  la  now 
( 1 88 1 )  living  at  Charlotteoborg.  It  is  matter  of 
great  regret  th»t » lUe  wMohb^an  ao  brilliantly 
bhould,  to  all  nppearaaoeb  be  ao  mnoh  ofwdouded 
at  iU  oloae,  [G.] 

RCHAUBPIBLDIBISCrrOR.  DBB,  *Oam«die 
mit  Mil  ilc  in  I  Act*  (The  Manager,  a  Comedy 
with  M  utile  ia  one  Act) ;  containing  an  overture 
and  4  numbers ;  words  by  Stephanie,  juu.,  masks 
by  Mo7.art.  Produced  at  a  Court  festival  at 
Scbonbrunn,  Feb.  7,  17S6.  Over  the  terzet 
(No.  3)  ia  the  date,  Jan.  18,  1786.  Ik  wna 
adapted  to  ft  Frenoh  libretto  under  the  name  of 
'  L'Impresario,'  and  produced  in  Faria  in  1856. 

[See  vol.  1.  p.  768.1  A  careful  verjiioti  of  the  entire 
pit»ce  from  the  German  original,  by  W.  Grist, 
was  broitghi  out  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  London, 
on  Sent.  14,  1S77,  m  'The  Manager,*  and  n> 
{H>ated  several  times  there  and  cLewhere. 

An  intensting  little  work,  full  of  detafla  00 
this  opera  and  Moiart  In  general,  ia  '  Mozart'a 
8ehaus[^eldlreetor,  von  Dr.  R.Hiiaoh '  (Leipzig, 
^^^9)-  [G.] 

SCHEBEK,  Edmdhd.  »  distinguished  and 
influential  Auatrian  amateor,  Doetor  «f  Law, 

*  *VSaDl«  MendclMoha.'  UMM^  JusU,  1^  MK 
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Imperial  councillor,  and  t>«ar«tary  to  the  Chamber 
of  CMlunerce  at  Prague,  was  born  Oct.  22,  1819, 
at  P-'ter>dorf  in  Moravia.  He  l>e)^n  hia  musical 
career  an  head  of  a  Society  at  Olxuutz,  and  con- 
tinued it  at  Prague,  where  in  conjunction  with 
Weia,  the  raperior  of  the  Oftpuohina,  and  Kraoi, 
h«  hao  mtItwI  nooh  of  tko  best  old  Itauaa 
church  music.  He  has  devoted  lii.s  att^-ntion 
■peciaily  to  the  coostniction  of  the  violin,  in 
Mlation  to  which  he  has  pnbUthed  very  inter- 
esting tteatisee-^n  the  Orchestral  Instruments 
in  the  Paris'  ETbibition  of  1855  !  On  the  Cre- 
moiiese  instruii.- riLs,  h  ])rop<>s  to  the  Vienna 
Exhibition  of  ibji,  Mid  'the  Italian  Violin 
nMinnftwfaiie  nd  lu  Oonnaii  origin.'*  Ho  has 
also  published  a  valuable  little  )  ;im]iMet  on 
Frobetger.  Dr.  Schebeic  posseeses  a  hue  colleo> 
tkm  of  ancient  striQgad  iiMtriaaMUti,  Booihoven 
Milagraphs,  eto.  [6.] 

8CHEBEST,  Aokks,  born  at  Vienna,  Feb.  15, 
1813,  becamo  attached  at  a  very  early  age  to  the 
Court  Theatres  at  Dreaden,  first  in  the  chorua, 
and  then  as  singer  of  email  eolo  i>arta.  Here  she 
h.1'1  the  inestiinatfle  advantage  of  frequently 
hearing  and  seeing  the  mtA  Schroeder-Devxient. 
In  18.^3  tbo  loft  DnadflB  ftr  Fieith,  and  ftom 
183^)  to  4!  H tarred  throughout  Germany  with 
very  great  applauae.  Her  voice  was  a  tinu  mezzo- 
soprano,  her  style  and  method  worn  good,  her 
best  part«  heroic,  with  much  energy  and  passion. 
In  1 841  she  married  the  great  theologian  Dr. 
David  Stniui'i  (himself  a  l-oen  amateur,  and 
author  of  an  interesting  paper  on  the  Ninth  Sym- 
phony), and  died  Doo.  it,  196^,  at  Stuttgart 
She  left  an  account  rf  ).  r  careoi^'Aus  dem 
Leben  oiner  KiinsUerin '  (ib£7).  £G.] 

flCHBOHNER.WAAOEK,  KAinm  dra- 
matic hingcr,  bom  at  Munich  in  t8o6.  She  was 
employed  in  the  chorus-scenes  of  the  opera,  and, 
on  the  occasion  of  Madamo  GtMsini's  visit,  wa.s 
choeen  to  second  her  in  eome  selections  from 
Cimarosa's  'Gli  Orazzi  e  Curiazi.*  Soheohner's 
beautiful  voice  made  a  great  impre'-eion,  and 
won  for  her  »  patroness  in  the  Queen  of 
Bnvarin.  Afker  somo  ttedy  in  singing  and  in 
Italian,  phe  njipeaf  -1  i  i  Italian  ojk m  in  Munich, 
until  1837,  after  which  she  devote<l  iuri^elf  to 
Ckrman  <^wra.  In  1836  she  was  in  Vienna,  if  a 
curious  sUiTj,  related  by  Schindler,  of  a  scene  in 
the  theatre  there,  h  propos  to  an  air  written  for 
her  by  Schubert,  may  ho  believed.  [See  Scuu- 
BUT.]  It  is  related  bvF^tis  that,  when  she  lintt 
uppewed  in  BerUn  in  Weigro  *8oh««iaerfiunilie,' 
the  first  act  was  played  to  an  almost  empty  house ; 
but  such  enthusiasm  did  her  Emmeline  arouse 
in  the  few  listeners,  that  the  report  of  it  spread 
to  the  neighboiuring  caft^s  during  the  entracte, 
a  large  audience  was  drawn  to  the  theatre  for 
the  rest  of  the  performance,  and  the  Kin^'tr'a 
suooew  was  complete.  Her  Donna  Anna,  Eury- 
antbe,  FUdio^  Beism  YaMnlin  and  Iphkeni  e  m 
r«vii»  eanltod  gimt  admintaon  in  Bedin  and 


Munich.  In  1833  she  maxried  Waageo,  » 
lithographer  and  paint«r. 

Ma<lame  Schechner'a  voice  was  powerful,  even 
massive  in  its  tones,  her  acting  was  earnest  and 
natoral.  Sho  took  a  place  in  the  first  rank  of 
Qerman  singan,  bnt  her  biilliant  oareer  lasted 
no  longer  than  ten  jeaia.  A  aavwo  illnesi 
injured  her  voice  ;  ahe  rotfiod  from  tho  atagoin 
1S35,  and  died  in  i860. 

Mendelssohn  heard  her  at  Mamob  in  1830,  Mid 
while  he  found  her  voice  much  gone  o(T  and  her 
intonation  false,  saya  that  her  expression  was  still 
so  touching  ns  to  make  him  weep.*  [LtM-Mj 

8CHEIBLER,  Joh.^nn  HETjmicn,  bom  at 
Montjoie  or  Moutitchau,  near  Aix  la-Chapelle, 
Nov.  11,  1777,  died  Nov.  20,  1S37,  silk  manu- 
factureo*,  aAor  many  tmveb  settlad  down  at  Ore- 
feld,  whore  bo  was  ftnt-aariatant-BOrgennalaltf. 

In  1S13-I3,  after  some  intfresting  cxperiuienU 
with  Jews-harps,  he  turned  hi^  attention  to  the 
imperfections  of  existing  means  of  tuning.  He 
first  tried  n  rr.finr»-h' .r  '.,  but  findin:^  that  he  could 
not  always  get  tue  same  note  from  the  eaiue 
division  of  hia  monochord,  he  endeavoureil  to 
help  himielf  bv  beata,  and  diaooToiod  that  each 
beat  oorreapondad  to  a  dilftrottce  at  two  i^mplo 
vibratioiLH  or  one  double  vibration  in  a  Rocond. 
Hii  plan  vim  tu  fix  the  monochord  by  finding  the 
stopped  length  which  would  give  a  note  beating 
f  ir  tiruea  in  a  second  with  his  own  fork.  Then, 
aiier  endle»3  trials  and  calculations,  he  found 
similar  places  for  all  the  divibioni)  of  the  scale, 
and  finally  tram  the  monochord  made  forks  for 
eadi  noteof  the  porfeetly  equally  tempered  aeala. 
By  repeated  comparisons  witli  his  forks  he  found 
that  it  was  impossible  to  maku  a  mathematically 
accurato  monoeho>d»  or  to  protect  it  firom  the 
effect.'?  of  temperature.  He  then  hit  upon  the  plan 
of  inai  rtiug  fcrks  between  the  forks  of  his  scale, 
from  the  losvettt  A  of  the  violin  to  the  open  A,  and 
counting  the  beats  between  than.  It  was  this 
counting  that  waa  tlie  trouble  but  by  highly 
ingenious  mechanical  contrivances  he  was  en- 
abled to  complete  the  count  of  hia  fifty-two  forks 
within  fitom  '0067  to  -00083  beats  or  double  vibra* 
tions  in  a  second,  and  hence  to  tune  aaat  of  twelve 
forks  so  as  to  form  a  perfectly  equal  scalo  for  any 
given  pitch  of  A.  The  particulars  of  hi.i  forkH. 
and  the  mode  of  counting  them  are  contained  in 
his  little  pampblok  'Der  physikali^he  undmusik- 
aliiolie  Tomncii^T'  (Es.-,en,  Biideker,  {,  p.8o, 
with  lithogiuphic  plates),*  from  whicii  ihe  pre- 
ceding history  bait  been  gathered.  During  his 
lifetime  he  issued  four  smaller  traot^  ahowing 
how  to  tune  organs  by  beats,  which  wan  ooSleoted 
after  his  death  a.s  •  H.  Schaibler's  Schriflen,  etc.* 
(Crefeld,  SchmUUer.  1838).  This  is  quite  out  of 
print,  but  coplea  of  the  fonner  book  are  still  to  be 
b.  ught.  His  wonderful  tonometer  uf  fifty-two 
forks  has  completely  disjwpeared.  But  another 
one,  of  fiify-abc  inalaad  of  fifty-two  fork^,  wbiali 

I  I  .-ttT.  Jan#Mf<aS.   

♦  l  Us  plii»k«l  utd  mutlcal  TWKiii>i««r,  ^lUh  pnm  «WMr  W 
m«uii  of  tb«  pcDchiluin.  th«  tbKilula  DomlNn  of  vlbnllons  of 
mvudc&l  tunc*.  th«  itrtnclpal  kinds  of  combloMtonk)  Kioti.  atid  the 
man  ri(M  ■iininm  «t  wvatilj  unupcnd  ami  lautwimaMwl  |u>t 
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belonged  to  Schcibler  still  exists,  and  waa  in- 
herit^  by  his  daughter  and  grandson,  who  lent  it 
to  llerT  Ainela,  formerly  of  Crcfelil,  wfi*  n  .'lin  Irnt 
it  to  Mr.  Alexander  J.  Ellia,  who  counted  it,  ami 
having  checked  his  results  by  means  of  M*Leod's 
«Dd  Mayflr'i  macbinM  for  neMnriiig  pitoli,  ^Te 
ilwTaliw  of  Mdi  fnk  in  th»  Jounul  of  the  Society 
of  Arts  for  ^I.ari  1  ■ ,  1 880,  p.  300,  correct  to  less 
than  oae>tenth  oi  a  double  vibration.  The  two 
extreme  forks  of  this  56*fork  tonoinet<>r  agree  in 
pitch  prrriHely  with  those  of  the  53-fork  tono- 
meter, but  no  other  forks  are  alike,  nor  could  the 
forks  of  the  53>fork  tonometer  have  been  easily 
oomverted  into  thoM  of  (he  othor  od«.  In 
•t  m  oongrwM  of  phyaidsto  «t  Stnttgait,  Sdieiblor 
proposed  with  approval  the  pitch  A  440  at  69°  F. 

A  440-a  at  59"  F.)  for  general  purjxwejt.  and 
this  has  htm  eoMMQcntly  eallad  (he  Stuttgart 
pitch.'  [A.J.^.] 

SCHELBLE,  Johann  Nbpomuk,»  thoroughly 
excellent  and  representative  German  musician, 
bom  May  16,  17*0  nt  HufTingen  in  the  Black 
Forest,  where  h»a  lulLer  was  aiiperintendent  of 
the  House  of  Correction.  His  strict  musicfj 
adacmtion  was  beoan  in  (he  Monastery  of  March- 
tiial  1800-03 ;  sM  ooailmted  ai  I>onaveBolimgc  n , 
under  WciKse.  He  then  spent  s  irio  time,  first 
with  Voglcr  at  Darmstadt,  and  then  with  Krebs, 
a  distinguished  singer  at  Stuttgart,  and  there,  in 
l8i2,  he  filled  the  jio.nt  of  elementary  teacher  in 
the  Royal  Musical  Institution,  a  very  famous  and 
complete  nchool  of  those  time.s.*  In  1S13  he 
went  (o  Vieona*  lived  in  inttmate  acquaintance 
ivikh  BeethoTWii.  HmcIi^^  Weigl.  Spohr,  etc., 
eenpoaed  an  opera  and  many  smauer  works,  and 
wni  on  the  stage,  where  however  his  singing, 
tturagh  remarkable,  was  neutralised  by  his  want 
nt  power  to  act.  From  Austria  in  1816  he  went 
to  Frankfort,  which  became  his  home.  Here  the 
beauty  of  his  voice,  the  excellence  of  his  method, 
and  the  joilaeM  of  his  expresBioo,  were  at  once 
recognised.  Ho  became  the  favourite  teacher, 
and  in  1817  was  made  director  of  the  Musio.il 
Aca<lcmy.  This  however  proved  too  desultory 
for  his  views,  and  on  July  14,  181 8,  he  formed 
a  Social^  of  hii  own,  which  ikveloiMd  into  the 
flunons  ^OndBia  Sodety*  of  Fnuillbit,  antt  at 
tliu  lie.ul  ')f  \'.  lli^^h  he  remained  till  his  death.  TTio 
firtit  work  chosen  by  the  infant  institution  was 
tho'Zauberflote';  then  Mozart's  Requiem ;  then 
one  of  hi-<  nwes  ;  and  then  works  by  Handel, 
Cherubini,  Bacli,  etc.  In  1831  the  Society 
assumed  the  name  of  the  '  Ciicilienverein the 
i^pertoiro  wm  increaeed  1^  works  of  PiJeebrinft. 
Swrtatti,  and  other  TtnliaQ  mastort,  and  at 
length,  on  March  10  i'?.  '^,  Mozart's  'Daridde 
penitente '  and  the  Credo  of  Bach's  Mass  in  B 
minor  were  given;  then.  May  2, 1829  (stimulated 
by  the  c.tam|ile  of  Mendol.«8olin  in  Berlin),  the 
Matthew  Baaaioti  ;  and  after  that  we  hear  of 
'Samson'  and  other  oratorios  of  Handel,  Bach's 
motets,  and  choruses  of  Mendelssohn,  whose 

>  B*  KsUclsd  It  M  Um  nvrftii  of  the  ruitlloo  of  pitcb  la  piaiiMM 
1kMltaD(idUV1aas,llldBOt  from  the  (UttkB*ll4MMl*1b»MSl» 

etOMlor.  in  Jutt  ttamMon.  to  b«  eigmmt  In  sills  nmlwi.  ss 
ifwlfesA.a.S>lMkML 


I  genius  Schelble  wks  one  of  the  first  to  recognise, 
I  and  whose  *  St.  Paul '  was  t=ugg«."8ted  to  him  by 
the  Cx-cilian  Association,  iloubtlea*  on  the  Tn  iti  n 
of  its  conductor.  Whether  the  S<jciety  ever  at- 
tempted Beethoven's  mass  does  not  appear,  but 
Scb^ble  waa  ono  of  tho  two  private  individaala 
wbo  awwand  BttHiionnSt  iantMkn  to  aabaaribo 
for  iu  publimtien.*  OBao  vol. i  p.  197 aoto;  voLiL 
371  b.] 

BJs  health  gradually  declined,  and  at  teigtt* 

iu  the  winter  of  1835,  it  was  found  necessary  to 
make  some  new  arrangement  for  the  direction 
of  the  Society.  Mendelssohn  was  asked  (Letters, 
Feb.  x8,  1836),  and  undertook  it  for  six  weeks 
during  the  sanuner  of  1836.  MandolssoWs 
fondness  and  cHteeni  tUt  the  man  whose  place  he 
was  thus  temporarily  filling  is  evident  in  every 
sentence  referring  to  him  in  hb  letters  at  this 
date.  Schelble  died  Aug.  7,  1837.  His  great 
qualities  as  a  practical  musician,  a  conductor, 
and  a  man,  are  well  summed  up  by  Hiller'  in 
his  book  on  Mendabsobn,  to  which  wo  refer  (bo 
reader.  ffiseonpeaitlonaliaToiiotsarTived  bim. 
His  biography  was  published  shortly  afler  his 
death—'  J.  N.  Sohelbie,  von  Weissmann '  (Frank- 
foil»  1838).  (O.) 

SCHELLER,  Jakob,  lH>m  at  Schettat.  Ra- 
konitz,  Bohemia,  May  13,  1759,  a  very  clever 
vioUnbt.  Ho  was  tiuown  on  his  own  resoaroes 
from  a  rrry  early  age,  and  we  hear  of  him  at 
Pra:,'ue,  Vienna,  and  Mannheim,  where  he  re- 
mainetl  for  two  years  pl.\ying  in  the  court  b.ind, 
and  learning  oomposition  from  Vogier.  Afier 
note  wandoriiig  he  made  a  stay  of  tnrae  yean  tn 
Paris,  studying  thr  !i  o]  of  Vtotti.  lie  then, 
in  1785,  took  a  po^•itl<Jn  as  Coneert-mtitttr,  or 
leading  vicdin,  in  the  Duke  of  Wtirtemberg's  band 
at  Stuttgart,  which  he  retained  until  the  esta- 
bUshment  was  broken  up  by  the  arrival  of  the 
French  in  1792.  Tliis  forced  him  to  resume  his 
wandering  lifi^  and  (bat  again  drove  him  (o  in- 
temperance, till  after  aevaa  or  sisrht  years  more 
he  eniled  *  miserably,  being  even  obli^'ed  to  l>orrow 
a  fiddle  at  each  town  he  came  to.  Me  via»  more 
celebrated  for  his  tricks  and  tours  de  force  (haD 
for  his  legitimate  plajring.  Spohr  (Autob.  i.  380) 
speaks  ot  his  flageolet^tcmes,  of  variations  00  ono 
htriu",',  of  pi/.zicu'.o  with  the  nails  of  the  left  hand, 
of  imitations  of  a  bassoon,  an  old  woman,  etc. ; 
and  mentloos  a  trick  in  which  by  loosening 
the  bow  he  pla^  r  i  nn  all  four  strings  at  once.  By 
these,  and  probably  also  by  really  fine  pLaying, 
he  excited  so  much  enthusiasm,  that  it  used  to 
be  said  of  him'  '  one  God ;  one  Scheller.'  The 
same  things  have  been  done  since  by  really  great 
artists,  such  as  Ole  Bull,  .-(n  J  even  I'li^'aniui,  and 
with  similar  effect  on  tlieir  audiences.  [G.] 

SCHENCK,  .ToH-^NH,  intereMting  from  his 
connection  with  B  r  ili  r.en,  was  bom  of  poor 
parentst  ^ov.  30,  1753,  at  Wiener  Neastadt  in 
liower  Austria,  and  at  an  early  age  waa  ad* 

mitted  into  the  Archbisho[)'s  tlmir  at  Vienna. 
In  1778  he  produced  his  tir^t  maiut,  which  ha 

■  •■■ni^iMlw;  tiswlstm  Irir  ■%!  W  t  m  flTihn  |r  t 
•  IsSUIft, 'rsr  ltawitd.TMlnissL' Ik 
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followed  hy  other  sacrtJ  pioces  and  by  many 
SlDgtpiele  and  Operas  (endinji;  with  '  Der  Faaa- 
bnidflr*  180s),  which  gained  him  a  condderaUe 
BKne,  and  rank  with  tlxwe  of  Dittendorf  and 
Wenzel  Miiller.  The  'Dorfbarbier '  (Karnth- 
nerthor,  Nov.  6,  1796)  was  always  popular,  and 
is  ttill  in  use.  In  addition  he  wrote  symphonies, 
eoocNVtoi^  qnaiiete,  lleder,  ele.  Tlie  autographs 
of  many  of  these  arc  in  the  OtstllBchafl  iler 
Masik£reonde  at  Vienna,  with  that  of  a  tbeo- 
ntieal  woA,  'Gmndsatze  dea  Generalbasses.' 
Tb»  aaeedote  of  hb  kissing  Mocart'i  hand 
dnrliqf  the  orerture  on  the  first  night  of  the 
•  Zauberflote '  has  been  alrea<ly  related.  [See 
MotABT,  ii.  394,  note.]  His  hrst  meeting  with 
BeeUiovai  ia  told  in  BannnlUd'f  bfajgiwUeal 
Hketcb  of  Schenck  in  the  '  Wiener  Zeltachrift  fiir 
Xunst'  for  1837  (Nos,  5,  6,  and  7).  Gelinek 
ntentioned  to  Schenok  that  he  had  found  a  young 
uma  wbom  playii^  excelled  anything  ever  heard 
liefbra  excepting  Mocart*s,  aira  who  had  been 
wUidying  counterpoint  for  six  monthK  with  Haydn, 
bat  to  ao  little  purpose  that  it  would  be  a  great 
UadnaM  if  Sdieadc  would  give  him  toaie  hdp. 
A  meeting  was  arrancfe^i  at  Gelinek's  house,  when 
Beethoven  improvised  fur  over  half  an  hour  in  so 
remarkable  and  unusual  a  manner  that  forty  yean 
aftecwardi  Soheaok  ooold  not  apeak  of  it  without 
amotion.  fldieDok  next  went  to  see  the  young 
artist.  HiiiiHcIf  a  model  of  neatncas  he  wait  rather 
taken  abai  k  by  the  diaorderliness  of  the  room,  but 
Beethoven's  reoaptifln  WM  eoidial  and  aalmnted. 
On  the  desk  lay  sonio  ahurt  exercises  in  counter- 
point, in  which  011  iho  lirat  glance  Schenck  de- 
tected a  few  errors.  Beethoven's  troubles  soon 
GMue  out.  He  had  oome  to  Vienan  &tnn  of  his 
own  ability,  but  aaziooi  to  lean ;  Inid  at  onoe 
put  himself  in  the  hands  of  the  first  master  to  be 
got,  and  yet  was  making  no  progress.  Schenck 
at  once  agreed  to  help  him,  and  iMk  him  through 
i^ux's  *  Gradus  ad  Pamassum,'  with  which  indeeii 
Haydn  was  familiar  enough.  As  it  wa6  eeuieutlal 
that  Hu)  Ju  should  not  be  entirely  thrown  over, 
Beethoven  copied  exeiciaei  partly  oorreoted  by 
■SdMDok,  and  Haydn  waa  tlm  aUe  to  eon- 
gratolato  himself  on  the  progreai  of  his  hot- 
headed pupiL  The  affair  was  of  course  kept 
strictly  secret,  but  Beethoven  having  fallen  out 
with  Gelinek  the  latter  gosdpped,  and  Schenck 
was  deeply  annoyed.  Beethoven,  however,  when 
on  the  point  of  f(dl()wing  Hnydn  to  Eiaenstadt 
wrote '  very  gratefully  to  Schenok,  and  the  two 
remained  on  pleoaant  terms.  Ift  ii  ialmiting  to 
know  that  be.tif!e8  Mnzart  and  nri<lillclfiMl,0(ihiinii  k 
was  acquainted  with  Schubert.  Banenfeld  intro- 
dooed  them,  and  so  congenial  were  they  that  after 
•B  hoar's  talk  they  parted  like  old  friends. 

Veiy  unassoming  in  his  ways,  Schenck  was 
respected  as  a  thorough  though  Honiewhat  pe- 
dantic teacher  of  the  piano  and  compoeition. 
Hiipartnit  in  tlie  MwMmi  «f  the  QeMUidiafl 

>  Thi*  nnij  um  »  rmtt  Ami  llsBHIkSfSall  VSlhMa  tekb 
eaOl*  MM  to  ufirnd  Htjia. 

S  'limh  I  wnn  IMA  MMtlDC  l»4sy  tat  «liMi«i41  1  ikoilld  lllu 
istsm  kad  mora  uJk  iritb  too.  In  Um  ■mtlMw  foa  mtj  eount 
upon  mj  cniktudv  (ur  tha  klndMU  joa  hkT«  ihuwn  in«.  I  \h»\]  do 
•U  to  m;  fiumrr  to  rrtiirii  It.  I  hop*  to  ue  7uu  uut  "u'l;  ;<>ur 
McMj  M*!*  Mwa.    raiviMU.  MiSdaMlliifsMyoar  BuTiovsa.' 


der  Mosikfrcunde,  in  Vienna,  shows  a  pleasing 
countenance.  When  over  So  he  still  took  pleaaara 
in  work,  and  set  about  remodelling  his  '  Jigd,* 
for  which  he  got  Bauemfeld  to  write  him  a  new 
libretto.  He  had  finished  the  first  act  when  he 
died,  Dec.  39,  1836.  [C.F.P.] 

SCHERZANDO,  SCHERZOSO,  playful,  lively; 
a  direction  of  ft«quent  occurrence,  indicating  a 
passage  of  a  light  and  cheerful  character.  It  la 
oooaaUnaily  uaad,  la  oombiaatioa  with  aoBia 
otlier  diieetkn,  to  iafioata  tiie  ifyle  of  a  wliata 
movement,  as  Allegro  fcherzando.  Allegretto  tcher- 
zando  (Beethoven,  Symphony  No.  8),  etc.,  but 
its  more  usual  and  characteristic  application  is 
to  a  phrase  which  is  to  be  played  in  a  lively 
manner,  in  contrast  to  the  rest  of  the  movement 
or  to  some  other  phrase.  In  such  passages,  as 
a  rule,  the  time  ia  intended  to  be  taken  man 
freely  than  untal,  whfle  any  marki  of  phraiing 
which  occur  should  be  etrictly  ailhered  to.  Ia 
fact  the  phrasing  of  a  tcherzando  pannage  is  of 
panHUOont  importance,  for  by  it  alone  can  the 
proper  character  be  given. — ^The  word  is  found, 
where  one  wonld  little  exiiect  it,  in  the  '  £t 
vitam  venturi*  of  Beethoven's  Mass  in  D,  near 
the  begiaaing,  in  the  old  editioai ;  bat  on  refer* 
eaea  to  Bnitkopf  &  Hbtd'a  oonpleta  edttkn 
it  turns  out  to  liava  hum.  md  ia  «mr  ftr 
^oraondol  [J.A.FJC.] 

80HBRSS0.  An  TtaUaa  word  i^fnifying  'jeat* 

or  'joke.'  ltd  apj.lication  in  music  is  extensive, 
and — as  is  the  ca»e  with  many  other  musical  titlea 
— often  incorrect.  Most  of  the  movements,  ftom 
the  time  of  Mendelssohn  onwards,  would  be  better 
desigi^ated  as  '  Caprices '  or  '  Capriccios.'  Obvi- 
ously the  word  signifies  that  the  piece  to  wliich  it 
applies  ia  not  meraly  of  a  light  and  gay  character, 
hot  ia  of  tile  natvre  of  a  jole,  ia  that  ft  poMMaa 
that  rare  quality  in  music,  huniour.  But,  exclu- 
sive  of  Haydn  and  Beethoven,  whatmusician  shows 
hamoar,  rod  vaaflbcted  drollery,  in  his  music  T 

The  term  seems  to  have  been  first  employed 
(Scherz-indo)  merely  as  a  direction  for  p<nfonn- 
ance,  but  there  are  early  instances  of  its  imi-  a 
distinctive  title.  Xhe  light  Italian  canzonets 
popular  ia  Oeraianj  ia  tiie  iTCh  oeatory  were 
called  Scherzi  muKieali.  In  ifiSS  Johann  Schenk 
published  some  '  Schorzi  niusicali  per  la  viola  di 
gamba.'  Later,  when  each  movement  of  an  inatra- 
mental  composition  had  to  reoMve  a  distinctive 
character,  ute  directions  AXUgretto  $ekerx(utdo 
and  PriAo  scherzando  became  common,  several 
examples  occurring  in  the  Sonatas  of  Ph.  £m. 
Bach.  Bat  even  in  the  *  Partitas '  of  hix  great 
father,  we  find  a  Scherzo  preceded  by  a  Burlesca 
and  a  Fautaiiue,  though  few  modem  ears  can 
discover  anything  of  kaaMMV  V  flUMJ  Ift  eitllar 
of  these.    The  Scherao  commences 
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ami  riiii,'ht  afl  well  liave  !)cen  termed  ft  Gavotte. 
There  is  aouLher  bchor^u  ikmuug  the  duuLliul 
wcdM  Iwgiiniing  thmi 


mi"  4 

== 

Mnny  of  the  Giguea  are  far  more  fi-oUcaome  than 
these  would-be  jests.  In  Pcters'a  editaon  of  Be«- 
lalti'h  Clavecin  pieces,  wUl  be  found  a  piece  w  ith 
the  following  theme  for  principal  su^ect,  which 
the  9&HUg,  TwBabir.  hu  mtilltd  •  BolMfio  :^ 


Thff  inituU  figora  of  thia  thome^  treated  in  free 
fauitatioii.  Tan*  thioogh  the  wuvnmuA.   As  « 

Biuiilur  jihrase  forma  so  distinctive  a  feature  of 
the  Scherzo  to  Beethoven's  7th  Symphony  it  is  not 
inilairtoooili|MIMlthe  two,  and  remark  the  differ- 
ence between  a  merely  bright  little  pi«oa  with  no 
parliculnr  qualities  uid  a  true  Scheno  whieh  fills 
the  heart  with  lively  and  delightful  thoughts.  In 
th«  aatne  volume  will  be  found  a  Capricdo  (No.  4) 
wUeh  ii  ft  real  Schwao  in  nil  bat  name. 

Cuiuiii^'  now  t<.'>  tho  ptriiKl  of  the  Symphony  it 
may  ha  mi  well  to  r«UiiuJ  the  rcadi  r  of  a  tact 
which  will  be  more  enlarged  upon  umler  that 
heading,  namely,  that  the  presence  of  the  Minuet 
or  Scherxo  in  works  of  the  sympho&io  daw,  is  a 
matter  of  natuml  Rt^'clion,  or  survival  of  the 
fitteat.  la  the  old  Suites  the  Minuet,  being  of 
mth«r  ahotter  rhythm  ibaa  the  other  dancee, 
was  MeizeJ  upon,  perhaps  uncoiiiciouwly,  by  the 
gxtiat  mai*tt.r8  w1k»  tied  tLnjuiiit,lvus  Juvvu  to  the 
old  form,  and  was  exaggerated  out  of  all  recogni- 
tion for  the  aake  of  oontraat.  The  actual  Miaueti 
•■dflAced  from  the  i6tii  oentiiry  opto  the  pratent 
'lav  (if  i»ny  one  htill  le.'irns  it),  h  in  tlic  time  of 
that  famous  Hpt;cinu  D  in  Mosart's  Don  Ju&o,  or 
say  M.  M.  •  ^  Ho.  Yut  wvn  in  the  Suites  of  Bach 
one  fimls  (|uick  and  slow  Minuets,  neither  having 
any  regard  tu  the  ru^uiruiuuuUs  of  the  dance. 
When  we  come  to  Haydn  the  term  Minuet  ceases 
to  have  nj  meaning ;  the  statelines*  end  char* 
Miter  of  the  danoe  we  quite  gone,  and  what  we 
■hould  call  a  Waltz  appeuris.  But  with  the 
true  instinct  of  an  artist^  Haydn  felt  that  in  a 
work  containing  such  heavy  aubilcties  (^t'nr  even 
TIaydn  wa^  dcenud  heavy  and  subtle  onoe)  as 
the  ordinary  jin»t  movement  and  slow  movtiment, 
a  piece  of  far  lighter  character  was  imperatively 
demanded.  So  lighter  and  qmoker  and  more 
eportive  grew  the  Mianeta,  till  Beethoven  eiowned 
the  incongruous  fohhion  with  the  'Minuet'  of  his 
iHt  Symphony.  It  should  be  mentioned,  however, 
that  MoHurt  never  departed  nearly  ao  far  from 
the  true  Minuet  as  Haydn,  whose  ^ety  of 
mufcical  thought  drove  him  into  really  mventing 
the  Scherto,  though  he  did  not  use  th<  name. 
The  Minuete  of  manj  of  the  String  Quarleta  of 
H«yda  evMbit  indeed  thoee  quaint  and  fiMiflif ui 
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deTie««  of  nneipected  rnteiatioa,  luiiiiieMi  of 
rhytiim,  and  abrupt  iemunatitma,  whioa  an  the 
leading  cliar.icteri.^tic9  of  the  Scher/o,  at»d  are 
completely  opposed  to  the  spirit  of  the  true 
Minuet.  One  whidi  b^giiM  and  eodi  oaoh  paii 
with  thaea  ban 


is  a  atrong  inatanoe  in  point. 

Beethoven  quickly  gave  tlie  fUbtrm  the  per- 
manent jHXsitluu  in  the  Symphony  whicli  it  now 
occupies,  llu  aliio  settled  iu  fonu  au>l  i -hiinu  ter. 
At«  Ut  form,  wbj»  the  dd  Minuet  and  Trio  was 
as  good  a  skeleton  as  any  other ;  fur  what  matters 
the  shape  of  the  bones  when  we  are  dazzled  by 
tho  fonn  wl)ich  covers  thesn  ?  It  ia  a  j^'fxjd 
aoawor  to  thoae  who  ooodder  the  classical  forma 
worn  oat  and  Maoraa  to  the  flow  of  iupiinp 
tion  to  point  nut  that  in  the  Scherzo,  where 
fuU  reiu  in  given  to  the  individual  capric<i  of 
the  musician,  thera  ia  at  mueb  attention  given 
to  oonstrucUon  aa  anywhere.  In  faot,  either 
the  bold  and  masculine  First-movement  fcrm,  or 
its  aibter,  the  weaker  and  mure  feminine  Rondo 
form  mutt  be  the  backbone  of  every  piece  of 
music  with  any  pretennona  to  Uie  name.  Bat« 
lest  the  light  and  airy  character  of  the  S  .^irrr  > 
ttltuuld  Ik*  a^Kiilt  by  the  uLurusiou  of  the  ma- 
chinery, the  greater  composers  have  sought  to 
obeoaie  the  fiwm  artiatiosil j  bv  aeveial  devioai^ 
the  meat  frequent  and  obvtooa  oeing  the  hamor- 
ous  |>er>i.-itent  dwelling  on  some  one  phnise — ■ 
generally  the  leading  f^turu  of  the  first  subject — 
and  intnidudog  it  in  and  out  of  season,  mixed 
nj)  with  any  or  all  of  the  other  sul'jects.  Wit- 
ness the  ScherjEO  of  Beetlioven's  yth  Symphony, 
quoted  below,  where  the  (opening  phniae  u  used 
aa  an  aooompaniment  to  the  and  aubjeet— indeed 
•a  a  penditent  'motto*  thfooghont.  Apart  from 
this  there  is  not  t'.i  -lightest  dt  partnre  from  ligid 
First-movement  form  in  this  great  movement. 

The  Trio,  which  is  a  r<-lic  ot  the  Minuet  and 
takej<  the  position  of  third  suljLct  or  mitM  1  it-f- 
tion  in  a  Rondo,  sarvivcji  bccauhe  of  the  natu- 
rally felt  want  of  a  contrast  to  the  rapid  rhythm 
of  Uie  Scheno.  Many  modem  oompoaere  affect 
to  diapoDse  with  it,  bat  there  ia  oeowy  a  central 
section  answering  to  it,  even  though  it  be  not 
divided  oU'from  the  reat  by  a  lioulilo  bar.  Men- 
delssohn has  been  tlx  m  '  Hucce!t?«ful  in  writing 
Scherzos  without  Trios.  The  in.du  idea  was 
to  havu  a  muveiucint  in  extremely  short  and 
marked  rhythm,  for  which  pur|>ose  triple  time 
ia  of  ooone  the  best.  In  the  Pianoforte  Sonataa 
the  fkibm»  to  that  in  Eb  (Op.  31,  No.  3)  ia 
the  only  induce  where  Beethoven  has  employed 
2-4.  the  Trioa  to  ^e  Scherzoa  of  the  Paato- 
ml  and  Chaeal  ^mphonies  are  9^4  and  C  ^ 
special  reasons  of  effect  and  contra.st.  It  may 
bti  worth  uoueing  that  Beethoven  invariably 
writes  3-4  even  where  6-8  or  3-8  could  equally 
well  have  been  employed.  Thia  ia  no  doubt  in 
ecdar  that  the  written  aotaa  ihoiild  tf)p«al  to  the 
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eye  as  ninch  as  the  souniled  noU,'8  to  the  ear.  In 
fact  three  crotclieU,  whh  their  separate  «teiris, 
tmpnas  far  more  vividly  on  the  niind  of  the 
player  the  compoyrr'p  i  lea  of  tripj  I'l^'litiifsa 
and  uuick  rhythm  than  three  (juavers  with 
nnited  tails.  Having  once  oasted  the  Minuet, 
B«atboTen  Mldoia  re-introduced  it,  the  inBtancee 
in  wUoh  lie  him  done  so  being  all  very  striking, 
and  showing  that  a  particuhirl v  Iwi-'  i  'iru\o 
him  to  u«e  a  worn-out  ]a«:auA  of  expression.  In 
wtcmI  eases  (PF.  Sonatas  in  Eb.  op.  7 ;  in  F. 
op.  10,  etc.)  where  there  h  no  element  of 
humour  he  has  abstained  from  the  idlo  mockery 
of  calling  the  movement  a  Minuet,  l>ecause  it  ii 
not  a  Scheno,  aa  othan  have  done;  vet,  00  the 
etlier  luuid,  ib»  third  mofeooent*  m  both  the 
i»t,  4th,  and  8th  Symphonies  are  called  Minuets 
while  havinr;  little  or  nothing  in  oonunon  with 
•■ven  the  Symphony  Minuet*  of  Haydn  and 
Mozart.  Amongst  Beethoven's  endless  devices  for 
novelty  should  Be  noticed  the  famous  treatment 
of  the  Scherzo  in  the  C  minor  Symphony  ;  it« 
conversioa  into  a  weird  and  mvstorioiu  tenor, 
and  Hi  tudden  reappeanmee,  all  alive  and  well 
again,  in  the  midst  of  the  tremcn<1ovi9  jubilation 
of  the  Finale.  Symphony  No.  8,  too,  presents 
•one  singular  features.  Ik*  ioooMd  movHDeiit 
ii  ngeitively  a  cross  between  a  dow  morement 
■aa  a  Scherzo,  partaking  eqtially  of  the  senti- 
mental and  the  huinor<ni0.  But  the  Finale  is 
nothing  else  than  a  rollicking  Scherzo,  teeming 
with  eoeentridtieB  and  praotical  jokes  from  be- 
ginnings to  end.  the  opening  je.st  (and  xccnt  of 
the  movement)  being  the  auddcn  unexpeicted 
entry  of  the  basses  with  a  tremendous  C  sharp, 
afterwards  turned  into  D  flat,  and  the  final  one, 
the  fepetitioa  of  die  dhofd  oFF  at  great  length 

as  if  for  a  conclusion,  and  tlien,  wIilh  the  hearer 

naturally  thinks  that  the  end  is  reached,  a  start 
off  in  naolhar  diieetion  wttb  »  new  eod»  and 
wind-up* 

As  a  specimen  of  true  Scherzo — that  in,  a 
movtment  in  strict  form  and  with  quaint  and 
whimsical  htuooroua  devioea  nringing  up  un- 
expectedly, bat  nmtimlly,  turonghout,  —  the 

S  h  rzo  uf  the  9th  Symphony  muat  ever  stand 

witliout  a  rival.  The  tmy  phraae  which  is  the 
nucleus  of  the  whole  !■  thof  eocentrioally  bi< 

troduced 
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^^^^^^ 


preparing  us  at  the  Ottteet  for  all  manner  of 
■lerti  and  aurpriaes.  Tim  iden  of  using  the 

drums  for  this  phrase  seems  to  have  tickled  Bee* 
thuven'tf  fancy,  as  he  repeats  it  again  aud  again. 

Humour  is  more  unexpected  in  Schubert  than 
ia  Beethoven,  and  perhaps  heanase  ol  its  on-  j 
expeetedneas  we  appreciate  it  tile  more.  The  ' 
S'  lir  rzo  of  the  C  major  Symphony  i:<  full  of 
happy  thoughts  and  surpriites,  as  ^ae  as  any 
of  Beethoven's,  and  yet  distinct  from  them. 
Tljij  v.-iried  chan;,'f-i  of  rhythm  in  j,  3  and  4 
ban,  ika  piquant  use  uf  the  wood  wind,  aud 


ahove  all  the  mdden  and  lontyglsoai  of  sun* 

shine — 


Oboe 


combine  to  placo  this  movement  amoug  the 
things  imperishable.  The  S^lierzos  of  the  Octet, 
the  Qoiatet  in  C,  and  above  all.  the  PF.  Duet 
in  0,  urtdcii  ^osohlm  hm  restored  to  its  rightful 
dignity  of  Symphony,  are  all  worll  v  of  honour. 
The  last-named,  with  its  imitatiomt  by  inversion 
of  die  leading  phrase,  and  its  gralseqiie  hass 


ia  truly  oomicaL 

It  is  much  to  ho  regretted  that  the  more 
modem  composers  have  lost  sight  of  the  true 

bearing  of  the  Schcr7.<)  ho  comjiietely.  MendeU- 
Bohn  indeed  has  given  it  an  eihsh  fairy  cha- 
racter, bat  though  this  is  admirable  in  the 
'Midsummer  Nij^'ht's  Prcain,'  it  i.-t  perliaps  a 
little  out  of  place  ebevvhure.  Lightiii^  and 
airy  graoe  his  Scherzos  poetess  to  admiration, 
in  oomnum  with  his  Capriooiosb  which  they  closely 
resemble ;  bat  the  masieal  hnmonr  whidi  vents 
iUielf  in  iui  \|  i  .  '!  i1  rli}  thins  and  inipiiJtjnt  uj>- 
startiu^a  of  themes  in  strange  placed,  neither 
he  nor  any  later  composer  seems  to  have  had 
an  idea  of.  Mendelssohn  has  not  ii?cd  the  title 
'Scherzo'  to  either  of  hlii  live  symphonies,  though 
the  '  Vivace  non  troppo '  of  the  Scotch,  the 
*  AUsgrstto'  of  the  Lof^jfeiangg  and  the  'Allesro 
'Vi'vnoe'  of  die  JUformatUm  ate  osoaDy  eaflMd 
Scherzos.  It  is  sufficient  to  name  the  String 
Octet,  the  two  PF.  Trius  and  the  two  C^uint^jis 
for  Strings,  as  a  few  of  his  works  which  contain 
the  most  striking  specimens  in  this  line.  As 
l>efore  mentioned,  lus  Capriccios  for  Piano  are 
piccts  of  the  Kame  onier.  and  No.  4  of  the 
'  Siebeu  Qiarakler-stUcke '  (op.  j)  may  be  classed 
with  them. 

With  Schumann  we  find  ourselves  again  in  a 
new  field.  Humour,  hi«  iau»ic  seldom,  if  ever, 
presents,  and  he  is  really  often  hr  less  gay  in 
his  Scherzos  than  elsewhere.  He  introduced  the 
innovation  of  two  Trios  in  his  Bb  and  C  Symphon- 
ies, PK.  Quintet,  and  other  wmk.-*,  but  although 
this  practice  allows  more  scope  to  the  lancy  of 
die  composer  in  setdng  forth  stmngly  contrasted 
movements  in  related  rhythm,  it  is  to  be  depre- 
cated aa  tending  to  give  undue  length  and  oon- 
sequent  heaviness  tu  what  should  be  the  l^ht- 
estandmosteDlgiAinmatioofmusio.  Beethoven 
has  repeated  toe  TVios  of  his  4th  sad  7th  Sym- 
phuiiicH,  but  that  is  quite  another  thing.  Still, 
though  Schumann's  Saberzos  are  wanting  in  l^ht- 
nefri,  th^  originality  is  more  than  compensation. 
Th  S  b  FT'M-'  f  his  orclu?f*t:;i!  v.  -.rk-i  buffer  aUo 
tru:u  ueavy  and  soiuetimes  uusKiiiul  iniitrumenb- 
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ation,  but  in  idea  and  treatment  are  fall  of  charm. 
Several  of  his  Kreinleriana  and  other  small  PF. 
pieces,  are  to  all  intents  and  purposes  Sdierxos. 

Though  the  modem  composera  have  not  pro- 
duced many  remarkable  Scherzos,  it  is  not  for 
want  of  trying.  Rubinstein  has  a  very  pretty 
idea  in  6-4  time  in  hia  Pianoforte  Octet,  and  a 
very  odd  one  in  hLi  A  major  Trio.  The  'Ocean ' 
Symphony  has  two  Schersos,  in  excellent  con- 
trast, the  first  beioff  in  a-4  tSmo,  and  slightly 
Schumannish,  and  tne  second  in  3-4  time,  wiui 
quite  a  Beethoven  flavour.  The  tirst  of  tlu-bc-  is 
not,  however,  entitled  Scherzo  by  the  composer 
•117  man  than  is  the  seoond  movement  of  his 
'Dramatic*  Symphony,  which  b«|{ioa  with  the 
following  really  huuiorous  idea  :— 


Baff  has — sh  frequently  in  other  cases — spoilt 
many  fine  ideas  by  extravagances  of  harmony 
and  lack  of  refinement.  The  two  PF.  Quar- 
tets (op,  203)  nhow  him  at  liis  verv  hv^t  in 
Scherzo,  while  his  wonderful  anJ  unJieservedly 
neglected  Violin  Sonatas  have  two  Loceutnc 
■pedmeBa.  The  m  Sanala  (B minor,  up.  7  3)  has 
a  Scherzo  with  bars  of  a*  3, 4,  and  5  cmtelieta  nt 
random ;  thus  : — 

3     ^         ^  5 
I'  J-      ■  tm. 


while  the  Trio,  which  is  in  3-4  time,  is  played  bo 
a  tempo  rubato  as  to  appear  equally  timele'is 
with  the  above.  In  the  Scheno  Of  the  ^nd 
Senate  (A  major,  op.  78)  ocean  an  odd  effect. 
For  no  len.s  than  56  bars  th(;  Violin  susLains  its 
low  G  as  a  pediil,  while  continuing  a  bagpipe 
melody  against  brilliant  running  accompaniment. 
In  the  SymphonicH  the  *  Dance  of  Dryadu'  of  the 
'  Im  Wttlde '  ia  perhaps  the  best  Schcr/o,  most 
of  the  others  being  too  bizarre  and  artitii  iul 

UttlikeSohttbert  and£eethoven»Bimhn)s  seldom 
riaaa  aoffloiently  from  his  natnrsl  eameatneaa  to 
write  a  really  liright  Scherzo,  but  he  has  pub- 
lished one  for  PF.  solo  (op.  4)  which  is  very  odd 
and  striking.  The  and  Symphony  has  a  move- 
ment wliii-h  is  a  combination  of  ilinuct  an  i 
Scherzo,  and  certainly  one  of  his  most  ciianiiinj^ 
ideas.  On  somewhat  the  same  principle  i»  the 
Scheno  of  the  2nd  Strijw  Sextet  (op.  36)  which 
begfna  in  9-4  as  a  kind  of  OaToMe,  whQe  tfaa 
Trio  18  3-4  Presto,  thux  reversing  the  ordinary 
practice  of  making  the  Trio  broader  and  slower 
than  the  xaat  of  the  piece. 

Quite  on  a  pedestal  of  their  own  stand  the 
four  Scherzos  for  piano  by  Chopin.  They  are 
indeeil  no  joke  in  any  Ben«e ;  the  first  has  been 
entitled  'Ls  Bau^uut  inCeraal,'  and  all  four  are 
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characterised  hj  •  wild  power  and  graadaor 
which  their  oompoav  adklam  attained  to. 
Among  recent  prodnotioiis  may  be  noCioad  tbn 

Scherzo  for  orchestra  by  Goldmark,  the  so-oiUad 
Intermezzo  of  Goetz's  Symphony,  the  ScfaamB 
in  Dvorak's  Sextet,  and  other  chamber  worka. 

We  have  omitted  mention  of  the  strangely  in- 
strumented '  Queen  Mab '  IScherzo  of  Berlioz— • 
more  of  a  joke  in  orchestration  than  anything. 

The  position  of  the  Scheno  in  the  Symphoiqr'-' 
^i^ether  aeoood  or  thud  of  the  fawt  moTementa^^ 
is  clearly  a  matter  of  individual  taste,  the  sola 
object  being  contrast.  Beethoven,  in  the  large 
majority  of  caees,  places  it  tUrd,  as  affordii^ 
relief  from  his  mighty  slow  movements,  whereas 
most  modern  composers  incline  to  place  it  as  a 
contract  between  the  first  and  alow  movemmits. 
The  matter  is  purely  arbitrary. 

SCHEUliMAXN,  Gcstav,  a  native  of 
Prussia^  oommenced  the  practical  working  of  his 
patent  nrniicatu  of  typa>mnu>-printiag  ia  1856^ 
at  W  Scwgrnto  Street,  where  he  had  Man  long 

ostabliithod  as  a  music  publisher,  and  keeper  of  a 
circulating  library  of  music.  Feeling  that  music- 
printing  was  capable  of  much  improvement,  he 
devoted  himself  with  extraordinary  zeal  to  the 
perfecting  of  the  various  features  of  his  patenta 
i^May  17,  and  Oct.  ii,  1856).  His  chief  aims 
were  the  proditction  of  an  inexpenatTa  kind  of 
e,  which  would  ocet  laia  ftr  artting  up ; 


music  type,  wbien  would  ooat  ia«  ler  awcmg  up ; 

an  easy  nu  de  of  tran^poiiing  to  various  keys ;  and 
a  marked  improvement  in  t^e  general  appearance 
of  the  muaio.  Everything  was  done  under  his 
own  BU|>erviHi()n.  Puiich-cutten,  type-foundets, 
compositors,  pressnien,  and  eleetrotypen  were 
engaged,  and  rapid  progress  made,  the  various 
prooessea  being  carried  out  upon  the  premises. 
The  mode  of  proeeduve  waa  to  set  np  the  notes 
and  various  characters  in  one  '  forme,'  and  the 
staves,  formed  of  braas  rules,  in  another,  bringiipg 
the  two  together  fbr  proob  or  printing.  The 
press  used  for  this  purpose  was  one  of  peculiar 
construction.  Both  'formes'  were  placed  upon 
the  same  '  table,*  and,  by  a  very  simple  arrange- 
ment!, good  register  secured  in  two  pulls.  The 
main  nature  of  tho  praoaM  oonaiated  in  imprew 
ing  the  two  'fonnaa'into  one  mould,  and  from 
that  mould  orodudag  a  perfect  electro  musio- 

plata.  [Saa  Minio>PHnTUio»  voL  ii.  p.  433.] 


Nothing  could  exceed  the  perfection  of  the  iped- 
mens  olitained  by  diiuble  printing ;  there  beini,'  no 
joins*  each  ^pe  reprohentod  an  entire  character. 
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Large  '  spaces,*  the  depth  of  the  ttave,  divided 
the  various  characters  from  each  other,  ao  that 
they  coulil  Ue  set  up  and  spaced  out  likeordinary 
Upe,  a  great  taring  of  time  being  thus  effected, 
u  perfecting  the  procese  ap  to  double-printing  an 
important  utage  w  as  rr  nchcf!;  but  the  production 
of  equally  gnod  work  from  the  perfected  plates. 
In  one  printing,  proved  an  insurmountable  diffi- 
culty, tne  slightest  variatioa  in  tlie  impression 
or  register  bemg  enough  to  des^y  the  beauty  of 
the  whole.  ^Ta^liino  nftor  lurLi'liun.;  waa  tritxl ; 
Mr.  John  Rennie,  the  engineer,  giving  all  the 
awtaMlae  in  his  power,  but  without  raooen.  The 
process,  np  to  dmihie  printing,  was  all  that 
could  be  desired,  ae  far  as  appearance  wiis  con- 
cerned, but  was  too  expensive  for  the  production 
of  obeM  mnAo,  Mr.  SohminiiMm  riaked  and 
krt  all  M  poMeawd  In  letolviiig  to  be  Mtlafied 
with  nothing  lesB  th:\n  the  full  accomplishment 
«f  his  patent.  Messrs.  Henderson  &  Kait,  of 
Miuylebone  Lane,  both  of  whom  had  Hum  or 
le^-s  to  do  with  the  working  of  the  patents,  exhi- 
kite<i  ail  that  then  reiuaiued  of  the  plant  at 
the  Cazton  Celebration  at  South  Kensington  in 
1878.  The  beautiful  panohea  an  almost  com- 
plala ;  but  moet  of  the  natrieea  bava  disappeared. 
Although  Mr.  Schcn:  iruain'^  i  flTorts  were  not 
faUy  successful,  it  id  not  too  much  to  say  that, 
iadlrectly,  he  was  the  means  of  many  improve- 
ments being  made  in  the  ordisaiy  music  founts 
during  tlie  past  thirty  years. 

80H1CHT,  JoHAifW  GoTTFKigu,  bom  at 
Reicheuau,  Zittau,  Sept.  39,  1753,  owed  hia 
education  to  an  uncle ;  went  to  Leipzig  untver- 
rity  intending  to  stody  law,  but  gradually 
adopted  inviKic,  anil  was  •snnn  rhr^^^en  by  Adam 
Hilier  as  solo  clavier  player  at  hia  concerts. 
On  Hiller's  retirement  he  succeeded  him,  and 
at  Iflmgth  ba  1810  xoae  to  tho  head  of  hia  (lo- 
iiHdon  aa  Cantor  of  tha  St.  Thamaa  Swool. 
He  died  Feb.  16,  1823,  leaving  a  good  memory 
and  many  original  large  works,  na  well  tw  a  tiaiu- 
lation  of  the  PF.  Schools  of  Pleyel  and  dementi, 
nnr\  nf  Pellegrini,  Celoni'«  Ringing  MetI;od,  etc., 
but  only  one  which  will  live,  liis  edition  ot  J.  S. 
Bach's  motets,  five  for  8  and  one  for  5  voices 
(Breitkopf  &  Hiirtel  1803,  %),  in  which  however 
No.  3  'leh  laaaa  dioh  nlmt*  ia  not  by  John 
8abaatiaQ,  but  I17  Join  GhiiBtaphar,Baoh.  [O.] 

SCHIEDMAYETl.  Tlicrc  are  now  two  firma 
of  this  name  in  Stuttgart,  both  enjoying  wide  re- 

SutatioQ  as  pianoforte -makers,  viz.  '  Schiedmayer 
;  Sons,*  and  '  Schiedmayer,  Pianofortefabrik ; 
vormaht,  J.  <k  P.  Schiedmayer.'  The  heads  of 
these  firms  are  the  grandaona  and  great-grandsons 
of  Jobann  David  ikhiedmajar,  who  towaida  the 
doae  of  laat  oantmy  waa  a  intialoa]  inatrnmant 
maker  at  Erlangen,  and  aflerwards  at  Nuremberg, 
where  he  died  in  1806.  His  son  Johann  Lurenx, 
want  after  this  for  two  years  to  Vienna  as  a  work* 
man,  and  in  I^oi)  cstabU.thed  abuHinei^s  at  Stutt- 
gart in  partnership  with  C.  F.  Dieudoone  (who 
died  in  1835).  Before  that  time  pianoforte-making 
waa  as  good  aa  anknown  ia  Stuttgart;  tboae  who 
Mjnirad  aatialkebocy  faitmnanla  vbtitniivg  than 


ft«m  IHaoiMk  LoBona  Schiedraayer'a  htteU^aooe 
and  aptaeaa  Ibr  bnrfnaaa  gained  a  poriUoo  fiwhia 

firm,  and  it  soon  became  one  of  the  first  in  G  ermany. 
In  1845  Lorenz  united  his  two  eldest  sons,  Adolf 
and  Hermann,  to  Umself,  and  *  Schiedmayar  ft 
Sons'  cfion  f>ecttme  as  well  known  in  foreign  cmm 
'  tries  aa  in  Wiirteiuberg.  Lorenz  died  in  i  S6o  and 
j  his  son  Hermann  in  1 861 .  The  sons  of  the  brothera 
Adolf  aai  Hannana,  baaring  tba  tame  Chiiatlaa 
j  namea.  have  been  for  aome  yean  the  dtraetois  of 
tliia  finn,  ^'.l  I'  li  ha.s  made  both  concert  and  or- 
dinary instrumtnUi,  and  has  competed  with  auccesa 
j  in  Londim  and  Paris  and  other  exhibitions.  The 
'  two  younger  sors,  Julius  and  Paul,  at  firiit  devot'  d 
themselves  to  Larmonium-making,  a  practical 
knowledge  of  which,  then  of  recent  introduction, 
had  been  gained  by  Paul  in  Paria.  Th«f  atarted 
together  in  1854,  but  after  the  death  oftiiefhtlier, 
in  i860,  turned  to  pianoforte  in  il^ in.:  in  cf  ijij  eti- 
tion  with  the  elder  firm.  Julius  diet!  in  January 
1878,  and  the  younger  firm  ha.H  since  beam  known 
as  ' Scli!"<imr!ver,  Pianofurtef;ibrik.' 

Speciai  mention  must  be  mads  of  Julius  Schied- 
mayer's  prominence  aa  an  expert  in  the  Juries  of 
the  great  ExhibitioDaof  London  1863.  Paris  1 867, 
Vienna  1873,  and  Phlkdelphia  1876.  [A.J.H.] 

SCHIKANEDER,  Eumanuel,  theatrical 
manager,  playwright,  aotoc,  and  aiqger,  bom 
1751  at  Bittiflbon,  began  lifb  aa  a  poor  wandering 

musician,  joined  aome  HtroUing  players  at  Auga- 
burg  in  1773,  married  the  adopted  daughter  of 
the  manager,  and  at  length  undertook  tba 

direction  himaelf.  In  17S0  hia  wandenn^Tfl 
broi;^;ht  him  to  Salzburg,  where  he  fell  in  with 
the  Mozarta,  and  at  once  began  to  make  a  pn^t 
out  of  Wolfgang's  talanta.  In  1 784  wa  find  him 
in  Vienna,  giving  with  Kumpf  a  aariaa  of  ex- 
cellent perform.-\ncea  of  Genuan  opera,  comedy, 
etc.,  at  the  Kamthnerthor  theater.  He  appeared 
en  the  boaida  both  here  and  at  the  Burgtheatar, 
where  however  he  did  not  aucci'f  1  TTa  next 
took  the  management  of  the  theatre  at  I^atiabun, 
but  was  recalled  to  Vienna  by  his  wife,  who  had 
undertaken  tba  UtUa  theatre  Utely  boflt  In  tba 
gromida  of  Prinoa  8taihemberg''a  noute  In  tfaa 
suburb  of  Wieden,  for  which  Schikaneder  re- 
ceived a  privileffium  or  licence.^  He  had  no 
acruples  as  to  the  meaus  to  be  adopted  to  make  a 
hit,  but  in  spite  of  large  receipts  waa  continually 
in  ditiiculty.  On  one  such  occasion  (March 
1 791)  he  had  recourse  to  Mozart,  whom  he 
implored  to  set  to  mnaio  a  libretto  adapted  bgr 
himadf  ftom  a  piece  by  Gieaeeke,  a  member  of 
his  company.  Mozart,  always  ginxlnatured, 
especially  to  a  brother-mason,  couaeuted,  and 
from  that  moment  till  ita  completion  Schi* 
kanedcr  »tuck  closely  to  him,  and  did  all  he 
could  to  keep  him  amused  over  hid  work.  The 
history  of  the  'Zauberfloto'  b  well  known; 
Schikaneder  made  varioua  auggestiona  in  tha 
composition,  took  the  part  of  Papageno,  and  firand 
himself  aaved  from  ruin  by  the  suooeai  of  the 
opera ;  but  he  showed  Uttle  gratitude  to  Moaart, 
and  alter  hia  death,  imtaiid  of  httplag  Hia 
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widow  of  the  nuwi  by  whom  he  had  benefittod  ao 
msfearially,  oontsnted  hlmMlf  with  load  and 

vain  lamentationa.  In  iSoo  he  cnt- n  H  into 
partncrahip  with  a  merchtoit  named  Zitterbartb, 
who  at  a  short  distance  fironi  the  unall  theatre 
juHt  mentioned,  built  the  prexent  'Theater  an 
tier  Wien,*  opened  June  13,  1801.  Zitterbarth 
then  bought  the  jiriviU  fjiiini  from  Schikaneder, 
wlio  managed  it  for  him  till  1806.  His  next 
project  WM  to  Vufld,  with  the  aanatanoo  of  lome 
we.'ilthy  friends,  a  new  theatre  in  the  Joseph- 
atadt  suburb,  but  thi»  he  did  not  carry  out.  On 
bit  way  to  Pcsth,  whither  he  had  been  invited 
to  undertake  *  theatre,  he  went  mad,  waa 
brought  beok  to  Vienna,  and  died  in  great 
misery  Sept.  21,  i  S 1 3 . 

ScUkaneder  wrote  the  librettos  for  many 
popalar  operas,  8ing«)piele,  and  fairy-pieoee,  the 
list  of  which,  with  y>  of  perfamuuioeb  b  iMte 
published  for  the  tirut  time : 

*Aliton  An  tfnmiM  Oirtner'i MU,' Winter).  17W:  •Die  0»tln- 

(8cWk»nJ<;erl).lT-^;-Dleb«Id<'n'<ll¥r  Tom  Si  H-fllbTn'l  (S»yfrl*<l. 
Aiili'iii '  I  nlth  4  wqu-!-.),  ■  Jtiub^  .Striinnj'rr.  rl'  ,i.  'Conrad  L«Ii»- 
ond  Xannerl,'  and  '  l>er  BMln  der,  bortti,'  ur  '  \>^t  Burn«lrt '  iHea- 
WMmi.'  or  -Dto  IsabMiaMi'  aatafO.  'Mlnnft  ftn.'  « 
Oakuk  aad  etiwn).  mO:  'Dia  '  KOnicupflirhf  (AOtLIMmalMift. 
X*ab«rfl(»«'  (Moarl).  1T»I ;  'Itrr  Act  II.  S'itri-  l),  •nd  "P^r  Wun- 
wuhlthktUs  ll«r»»l«h.*  or  •IHt  dcrnuiiiii  »m  \V»»i«rf»ll'  Scy- 
Bchetlenkappa  '  (tkhack.  G«rl.  and  frinl),  I'M;  '  Amura  SchlfT.  !u-ii ' 
Ottirr^)  17W;  Me  ElienkOiilfln.'. (8oj fried  .  IWO,  At  tb«  TlKwter 
•  I>l«  WitldmSnner.' and  'Vrt  Vlaa-  aii-der-W<;"— opening  nl.;lit— 
berplrirrLlclil).17SiS;  DorSplc««l]'Aleiai>«ler' (Teyber)  and  Tli<»- 
vnn  Arkadien'  (SaHmarer).  and,pU  Tnum.'  and  Trutrtti  nnd 
•Kiw  Hlrten  ani  Klieln.'  ITM:  Ar«Wfn»80l«ii«''8trgin*TrTr  1-1; 
•l)«r  ScbwrenJchlclIrr"  <ll«rnn<»-  'TKhlut!  TKhln.;'-  (lUH-li. 
b«[|>,  °[>«r  KOniouoho  aus  Itha-  '  1H«  Knllarvlcn.' ft  cuotiuu- 
to'  (A*  r.  U««n«l>ler).  and  ■  Der '  •tlSK  9»  tlw  ' WIdialMMt '  (Aa- 
BOHMteff  (WOlflDt  mSj  'Der  ton  flMlMrlMid 'TtlBdaav  Old 
Tjroler  Wa»t«l'  (lUlbel),  and  a '  r«rK»>a!arrMt '  fTpjb*r).  lurt; 
Xnd  pail 'Orttcrrrlrh'i  IrsiM Bra-  '  Dnr  PIrtn  drr  W-U-  n'  iS<)i!uk 
irr:  17W! ;  '  Has  m<>dl(lnLMhe  Con-  and  ulbenX  1«M  i  '  SweUxdi  Zau- 
■inum'ilUttxD.'Dorl^wnibruii-  lirihal' (IladMr).  V*f>.  'Di«  K>- 
nen'  (Seyfrlcdl.  and  'Kabrkms  MiikOnlltIn '  (HenneberK).  and 
r}ramid«n'  (.\rt.  I.  liallui.  Act.  li.  '  t'ie  Kurgtsto  am  Baiicrhrunnrn' 
Felcr  Winter;.  1797;  "  Da»  Lab,-  (Anion  IHabellh.  |i(hlk»n.>i.  r'« 
rlMh.'  or  'Kamiir  mh  dan  Kl»-  !■«  pteca,  ilvfa  for  hl>  benefit. 
■HOMi*  C~*  mtti  «f  'Ssatoi^'lMfc 

[C.F.P.] 

'  SCHILLING,  Dr.  Gustat,  author  of  a 
biKjk  much  eslteineJ  in  Germany,  thoii^fb  little 
known  in  England — '  Encyclopiidie  der  geaauun- 
ten  muaikaliidien  WiawnBohaften,  oder  Uni- 
versal Lexikon  der  Tonkunst.'*  He  was  bom 
Ni)V.  3,  1805,  at  Schwiegershausen,  Hanover, 
where  his  father  waa  cleru'yman.  He  was  brought 
up  at  Gottingen  and  Halle,  and  in  i8^  eettled 
in  Stnttgait  as  direotor  of  8tdpel*8  Mtme  8e1iool. 
Ill  lie  went  U)  America,  and  is  now  livintj 
in  Montreal.  Ue  has  published  several  otiier 
woAa  bearing  on  mtudo,  bat  none  of  the  im* 
portanco  of  that  already  mentioned.  [G.] 

SCHIMON,  AOOLP.  aon  of  an  Austrian 
artiat,  weO-known  ibr  Ua  portraita  of  Beethoven, 

Weber,  Spohr,  etc.,  was  bom  on  Feb.  29,  1S20, 
at  Vienna.  At  16  he  went  to  Paris  and  entered 
the  Conservatoire  as  a  pupil  of  IBerton  and 
Hal^vy.  In  1844  he  brought  out  an  opera  called 
Stradella  at  the  Pergola  in  Florence.  In  1850 
ho  WO8  in  London,  and  t'lok  a  provincial  tour 
with  Balfe,  Beevea,  and  Clara  Novello.  From 
1854  to  59  lie  WM  nttaohed  to  the  Italian  opera 

>  A  locAlIlT  In  <NM  of  lh«  nibnrb*  of  Vl«nna. 
s  BacfalipadI*  eC  floMtal  llwil«alSna«Wglk«rllUMlMlI«a> 
•■a  af       17  vote.  SfSL  aiiiticsfl.  U»4W. 


in  Paris,  and  in  1858  produced  a  ocwoio  opera, 

*  Liat  nm  Liat,'  whioh  waa  aooeeaafbl  in  North 
Germany.  In  1872  we  find  him  n^rain  at  FIor» 
enoe,  where  he  married  .Miiu  Anna  Kegan.  (See 
below.)  From  1874  to  77  he  was  tiwAw  of 
dnginff  in  the  Cooaarvatorinm  at  Leipalg*  and 
from  tiMBoe  waa  oalled  to  Mndeh,  wh«re  he  la 

now  professor  of  sin^'inq'  in  thf  Rny.il  Music 
School.  Uis  original  compu!«itionB  embrace  quaiv 
tets,  trios,  and  aoloa  for  the  PF..  and  aoi^a  in 
various  languages,  and  he  h.T4  edited  many  vocal 
pieces  by  Scarlatti,  Poruora,  Paradies,  and  other 
old  Italian  masters.  His  wife,  Anna  Keuan- 
ScHiHON,  waa  bom  at  Aich,  near  Cariabad,  Sept. 
18,  1841,  and  waa  brought  up  in  the  bonaa  of 
Dr.  Ani^cr  in  CarlHliad  till  1S59,  wh(  n  she  was 
placed  as  a  pupil  with  Mine.  .Sohulvrt  {n-'e  Maa- 
chinka-ScJinetdar)  in  Dresden.  In  the  following 
year  she  accompanied  Mad.  Sabatier-UNOHIR, 
the  great  contralto,  to  Florence,  where  she  re- 
mained under  the  care  of  that  eminent  artist  till 
Feb.  1 864.  Daring  thia  time  ahe  made  her  firat 
attempts  on  the  atage  at  8leaa»  her  aaeeean  in 
which  enconrn^-fd  her  in  further  study.  From 
1864  to  67  she  waa  engaged  at  the  Court  theatre 
at  Hanover.  Then  aa  Kamraersiuigerin  to  tha 
Grand  Duchess  Helena  in  St.  Petersburg,  where 
she  sang  at  three  of  the  seven  concert*  given  by 
Bcrliuz.  In  1  sYx^  she  visited  London  in  com- 
pany with  her  old  friend  and  teacher,  Mad. 
Sabatier,  aang  twiee  at  the  Philhaimonie  and 
three  times  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  .-ind  nt  Mr.  C. 
Halle's  Recitals,  etc.  From  this  time  till  1875 
she  was  frequently  in  England,  widely-known 
and  much  liked  for  her  exquiaite  delivery  of  Soha* 
bert's  and  other  songs.  In  1870  and  71  she 
visited  Vienna  with  great  succesa,  and  in  1873 
married  Dr.  Schimon.  Since  then,  excepting 
two  brilliant  toam^  with  Monbdli,  SitrorC 
Trebelli,  etc.,  in  the  winters  of  and  1873, 

ahe  has  almoi^t  retired  from  public  appearance, 
8ave  only  »t  the  Gewandliaaa  Conoerta  at  Leip> 
zig,  where  aha  ia  a  zegnhw  and  varj  fcvonrite 
singer.  [G.] 
SCHINDELMEISSER,  Louis,  was  bom  ai 
Konigabeig^  Deo.  8, 1811,  and  educated  at  tha 
Gymnaaium  at  BetHn.  Mode  he  leaned  (han 
a  French  musici  m  named  Hostie,  and  from 
Gahricb.  He  first  adopted  the  clarinet,  but 
aftervvard<«  took  a  wider  range.*  Trvta  1833  to 
1837  be  filled  Capellineister's  posts  at  Salzburg, 
Innspriick,  (Jratz,  then  at  Berlin  (Kunigstadt 
theatre),  and  at  Pesth,  where  he  remained  for 
nine  yeanu  He  at  length  came  to  aa  anehor  aa 
Ooort«apeQmeister  at  Dannatad^  where  be  died 
M;irch  30,  18^)4.  His  works  embrace  ax 
operas  —  •Mathilde,'  'Ten  happy  days/  'Peter 
von  Szapary'  (Festh,  1839),  *  Malvhia'  (Faadl, 
1851),  *Tho  Avenger,'  'Melusine';  an  oratorio, 
'S.  pHiniface';  an  overture  to  '  Uriel  Acosta,'  and 
incidental  music  to  varioua  plays ;  Concerto  for 
clarinet  and  orcheatra;  and  a  concertante  for 
(bar  oloiineta  and  orchestra ;  son^^s.  I'F.  pieces 

•  t'L.  The  overture  U>  '  Uriel  A<  i>.si  i '  w.ts  much 
played  in  Germany,  and  waa  formerly  often  to 
ba  heard  at  the  CcjrrtalFdaoa.  [G.] 
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SQHIKDLER,  Axtox,  the  devoted  friend  and 
Uogniplier  of  BMlhofven,  wm  bora  in  1769  at 

Modi,  Neti8t.i(h,  MoraWa,  wli<  r  -  hi-*  father  was 
cantor  imd  ackuuluia^kter.  H»  k>egnn  tlie  study  uf 
mole  and  the  riolin  early  in  life.  While  quite 
young  ho  eatered  the  Vienna  Umtrerwty  to  study 
Lkw,  and  anldaoQely  ke[)t  up  hiimnne  by  practice 
in  an  amateur  orclx'.stra.  HU  introduction  to  Bee- 
tikoreu  took  place  aocidentalljr  in  1814,  when  he 
WM  aalnd  to  tako  m  note  frooi  SehuppaasiRh  to 
thf  great  cornposcr.  This  was  followed  oy  a 
ticket  to  Schuppaimyh'3  concert,  at  which  Scliiu- 
dler  was  reoognised  by  Beethoven.   Later  in  the 

Cho  pUvod  in  Beethoven'i  two  oonc«rt»  of 
.  99  and  Dee.  t ;  eaWy  in  1815  he  aooeptod  a 

situation  as  ttai:hcr  at  Briinn,  ]>ut  boing  ques- 
tioned by  the  police  on  hlB  acquaiuliaicc-ti  at 
Vienna,  and  his  papers  not  being  in  perfect 
order,  he  was  'letniiR-J  fur  ^tne  weeks,  and  had 
to  return  to  Vicuua,  Ikwlhoven  sent  for  him, 
and  oonvei-aed  with  him  on  the  subject.  They 
met  ofteOf  Schindler  aoeompanied  him  in  hie 
walks  and  the  intimaey  inereaaed  until,  early  in 
1S19,  on  tlie  ri  commendation  of  Dr.  Jiacli,  lie 
became  a  kiml  of  secretary  to  Beethoven,  and  %t 
length,  in  1823,  took  up  hie  iwMenoe  in  the 
master's  house.  Ho  then  became  conductor  at 
the  Josephstadt  Theatre,  where  he  studied 
several  of  Ikttboven's  great  works  un<l<r  hix 
own  direction.  Beethoven,  however,  at  hwt 
began  to  tire  of  his  young  fnend,  and  after  mneh 
unpleasantnc-s,  in  iSj^,  aflt  r  the  failure  of  the 
concert  of  May  35,  the  breach  came.  Beethoven 
behaved  with  great  violence  and  injiiMtice,  and 
Schindler  was  driven  from  him  till  Dec  1836. 
when  he  arrivt^l  in  Vienna  from  Gneixendorf 
to  die.  Schimll'  T  at.  once  regiinn  il  his  [losition, 
attended  him  with  devotion  till  hia  death,  wrote 
sereral  'letters  to  Monhelea  oo  the  detaila  of 
iho  event,  and  in  company  with  Breuning  tonk 
ch.'irgt:  ut  Beethoven's  papers.  Breuiung  dit:ti, 
and  then  the  whole  came  into  Schindler's  hands. 

In  1831  he  wrote  aome  interesting  artidee  en 
Beethoven  and  Rchnbert  in  Biiaerle'i  Theater- 
seituDg.  In  Dece  mber  lie  hrft  Vienna  and  hecanic 
ca|>eUmei8ter  to  the  cathedral  at  Miinster,  a  puet 
which  he  exehanged  four  yean  later  for  that 
of  music  director  at  Aix-Ia  C'hapfllo.  After  ftome 
yearn  he  relimjuibhed  LhLs,  became  tirst  a  private 
teacher  and  then  went  entirely  into  prfn^  life. 
Ue  Uved  in  varione  towna  of  Germany,  tnd  at 
leogtb  In  Boelcenhrim,  near  Frankfort,  where  he 
died  Jan.  ifi,  i S64. 

His  book  on  Beethoven  was  entitled  'Bio> 

fraplue  von  Ludwig  van  Beethoven.  Mit  dem 
nrtriit  Beethrpv.  n's  nnil  zwei  Facsimilen'  (Miin- 
ster, 1840,  1  vul.  8vu).''  This  was  followed  by 
'Beethoven  in  Paris  .  .  .  cin  Nachtrag  rur  Bio- 
giB|ihie  Beethoven'a'  etc.  (Mllnater,  1842;  i  thin 
veL  8v«.)  and  that  by  a  aeoond  edition  of  the 
•Biographie'  witli  ailditlon.s  (Mlitis-ttr, 
I  voL  8vow).  The  third,  and  hut,  edition  appeared 

I  Thii  I*  Utt  buuk  which  wu  trm»«Ulml  or  Mtkptci)  bf  Mo«ciMl«i 


in  — '  Dritte,  neu  bearbeitete  und  vermebrte 
A.aflage'  (MOnster,  i860;  in  s  vole.),  with  a 
portrait  an.  1  3  facsimiles.  "Pcino:  no  long  ab"U* 
BeeUiuvcQ  he  accumulated  many  auto;,'ra|>hrt  and 
other  papers  and  articles  of  interrat,  and  theee 
he  disposed  of  to  the  library  at  Berlin  for  an 
annuity.  His  sister  was  ft  singer,  who  in  tho 
year  1830  was  eqgigad  nt  tlis  KMgvtMit 
Theatre,  Berlin. 

Schindler  has  been  thoehjeetof  nradi  obloqay 
and  inintrust,  but  it  is  Ratt-sfacf-'rv  to  know,  on 
the  authority  of  Mr.  Thayer,  that  thin  is  un- 
founded, and  that  his  honesty  and  intellii,'etice 
are  both  to  be  tmsted.  The  artioie  in  which 
tlub  is  set  forth  at  length  and  ocmolosively, 
arrived  too  late  to  bo  inserted  here,  but  will  be 
printed  in  the  A]ipendix.  The  well-known  story 
of  his  visiting  caril  I  ing  engraved  *  A.  Sohindler, 
Ami  de  BMthoven,'  tttHa  out  to  bo  a  mere 
joke.  [G.] 

SCHIR  A,'  FBATOnoo,  long  tesldenl  and  es- 

teemed  in  London  ns  cmnpifler,  con  d  net  or,  and 
professor  of  singin;^,  was  burn  at  Malta,  Sept. 
19,  1815,  received  his  early  education  at  Milan,* 
and  was  jtlaoed  at  the  age  of  nine  (18J4)  in  tiie 
Conservatories  where  he  learned  oonnterpolnt 
undrr  Rafiily.  prini'ij  al  of  that  institution.  At  1  7, 
having  compiet<»d  his  studies,  FrallcifK^o  was 
commissioned  to  write  an  opesa  for  the  Si-als» 
which  was  produced  Nov.  1 7,  183a.  That '  Elena 
e  Malvina'*  won  favourable  recoj»nition  may  be 
inferred  from  the  fact  that  a  Liskmn  iinpiiMn  iu 

being  at  Milan,  with  the  object  of  forming  a 
company      iho  Santo  Osrlos,  oontiaoted  an  en* 

gagenicnt  with  Srhira  fir  the  forthcoming  season 
as  '  Maestro  DiretUtre,  C<iii)|Mj8itoree  Conduttoro 
doUa  Muica.*  He  remained  eight  years  in  the 
Portuguese  canital,  where  he  was  also  appointed 
Professor  of  Harmony  and  Counterpoint  at  the 
Con'^ervatorv.  coinpoH-n;,'  '  I  C  avalit  ri  di  V';d  nza  ' 
and  'H  Fanatioo  per  la  Musica,'  for  tho  Santo 
CaHoe.  besides  bolMs,  eantat«%  elei.  During  his 
.'itayinPortuyal  heocrrwiinnaHy  cnndnctcd  operatic 
{Krfnimances  at  the  Teatro  della  Uitt^tii  Oporto. 

In  January  1843  Schira  qmtted  Lisbon  f«r 
Paria.  with  tixv  idea  of  obtaining  somo  bodL  in 
the  French  langna^  which  he  might  set  to  mnefc. 

In  I'aris  lie  iiuade  the  a<_-<jiiaint:ince  fif  Jlr.  Mad- 
dox,  then  in  queiit  of  artists  for  the  Priticess's 
Theatre.*  This  led  to  an  oflhr  from  the  London 
manag'»r,  and  S<  hira  was  appointeil  dirertnr  of 
music  and  or*  h  uU  .d  chiuf  at  that  estAbli»hinant. 
On  Monday,  Dec.  36. 184 3,  tlM  Prince's  opened 
aa  a  lyric  theatre,  and  Scthiina'a  ^peannoe  at  the 
condRctor'e  desk  was  his  first  introdoction  to  the 
En^Ii'^h  puhlic.  Tlu;  npi  ia  choHt  ii  was  an  English 
vereion  of '  La  Sonnambula,'  tlie  leading  characters 
sustained  by  Mmo.  Eugenie  Garcia,  Mme.  Fcron. 
Mr.  Templeton.  Mr.  Walton  and  Mr.  Weiss; 

•  The  name  li  K>mctlinei  ipell  Bchlm. 

<  B«  wmi  the  jrounur,!  of  lour  children  two  of  l>i«in  *\*-Tt.  Tk« 
■BlocTiphl«  UnlTPTv  llo  tloHuMclen*'  makctfrutoeKwdl*  v»l  cliotM 
at  LUbun;  butPuticln  r^ui>plrin«iilMOl>lliplMmM')IIMitMrrMllr 
Uirlbuir*  ihsi  Uto  u>  Vliiccfkio.  tM  aMir.  «liOM  ffSflii  inm  tMt 
mvntiun.  cuD'oumlti'it  the  two  tu(atb«r  u  on*, 

1  rou^lii  (Irct  lh»t  uiwrt  to  Yhkcenix,  )>'it  *  p  Irit"  !  n  yr  .  '  ■,\d 
tibraitu  (la  our  pouuuion)  ktau*  upJlcltl/  '  muilc*  M  nurttra 
!»■  ri  MOm,' 

*  iMftoiuii  kMim  ttlhi  Oslisi  ItessI  SlHsWa 
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Mr.  hoia  (fttlm  of  £dw«ni  Lodv)  being  prin- 
dpal  Tiolin.  Tbn  wm  bat  the  Mmmwnoenient 

of  a  fcriea  of  ailftptAtions  fi-om  f(ireiL,'Ti  \\iirk8, 
divenitied  by  noveltiea  from  iodig<aauus  peua. 
Among  notftble  incidents  daring  SchinTa  term 
of  conductorHhip  may  sprr  in  1  the  memoraLle 
lifbut  of  Anna  TUUlon  m  an  English  versiun  of 
Auber»  'Diamana  de  1a  Couronne'  (May  1844), 
that  of  Mile.  N*a  in  'La  Sir^e'  (Nov.  1844), 
and  the  prodootion  of  two  operas  by  Balfe,  on> 
ginally  cu.n;-  >m  1  for  the  Paris  Opt'ra  Comiijuc — 
*Le  PuiU  d  Amour,'  r«;cliru(t«Q€td  'Geraldiiie' 
(Nov.  1843),  and  '  Las  Quatre  Fila  d* Aymon,'  re- 
christened  'ITio  Castlo  of  Aymon'  (Nov,  1844). 
At  tho  end  of  1844  Schira  accepted  an  enijage- 
ment  from  Mr.  Alfred  Bunn^tlicn  k-sssee  of  Drurj' 
Lane,  to  fill  tlie  nlaoe  left  vacant  by  Mr.  (now 
Jidina)  Benediet,  wbo  VM%B«d  anmediately 
after  Balfe's  '  Daughter  of  St.  Mark'  waa  brought 
out.  At  Drury  Lane  he  reiuained  until  the  spring 
of  1 847,  wbm  Mr.  Bunn  Beoededfton  the  manage- 
ment, the  committee  having  entertained  the 
proposal  of  M.  Jullien  to  become  future  lessee ; 
and  here  several  adaptationu  of  foreign  operas, 
besidea  a  good  number  of  works  bj^  Elfish  oom> 
paien,  were  prodooad.  Fkranm  tbe  latter  it  will 
suffice  to  name  Wallace's '  Maritana'  and '  Matilda 
of  Hungary/  Macfarrcn's  '  Don  QuLxute,'  Bene- 
dict's 'CrusAders,*  Lavcnu's  '  Loretta'  (composed 
for  Mme.  Anna  Bi«hop),  Balfe's  '  Enchantress,' 
etc. ;  among  the  former,  Flotow's  *  Stradella '  and 
*  Martha."  In  Sept.  (  ^  ^Ir.  Bunn  took  Covent 
Garden  Hieatre,  Sciura  was  aoain  appointed 
oonductor.  The  eeaaoo  only  lasted  two  months, 
but  wai  not  without  interest.  It  comprised  tho 
first  theatrical  engagement  after  his  brilliant  suc- 
cess, the  year  befac%  at  Drury  Iiaa«^«C  Mr.  Sims 
Beavesy  for  wham  an  adaptjition  of  Auber's 
'  H ayd^e*  was  produced,  the  great  English  tenor 
aaswming  the  part  of  Loredano  ;  another  Eugli'^h 
adiiptation  of  Rossini's  '  Dunua  del  Lago ' ;  and 
an  entirely  new  opera,  called  '  Quentin  Durward,' 
the  coiiij'os.tion  of  Mr.  Henri  Laurent.  The 
succtais  of  the  euterpriae  was  not  in  proportion 
to  the  expectations  of  the  manager;  'Quentin 
Dnrward'  waa  by  no  meaoa  *  and  (hnqgh 
Bmm  had  lowered  his  prieea  tba  bmiae  waa  pre- 
maiurely  dosed.  Thus  an  opera,  entitled  '  Kenil- 
worth,'  from  Sohira's  own  pen,  which  had  already 
been  put  into  rehearsal,  with  Sims  Reeves  in  the 
part  of  Leicester,  was  lost  to  ♦ht-  public,  and  no 
more  English  opera  uaa  heard  at  L'ovent  Garden 
until  ^MiiiJiPyno  and  Mr.  Harrison  migrated  from 
the  I^oeom,  to  cairy  on  thair  undarteking  in  n 
more  spadooa  arena. 

Although  he  !in  !  severed  hia  connection  with 
the  Princess's  as  musical  director,  iu  which 
position  his  worthy  aoooessor  waa  Mr.  Edward 
Loder,  Schira  wrote  two  original  works  for  tlio 
theatre  in  Oxfoixl  Street — 'Mina,'  produced  iu 

1849,  and  "Tliereaa,  or  the  Orplum  of  Geneva,'  in 

1850,  both,  the  latter  especially,  received  with 
narked  hirtm.  The  leading  singata  in  'Mina* 
were  Mi.s.^  Louisa  Pjne,  ^Imo.  Weiss,  Messrs.  W, 
HarriBon.  Webs  and  U.  Uorrl ;  in  'Theresa'  Misa 
Loulaft  PjTiM^  Maean.  Allan^  Waiaa,  H.  Coni* 


and  Wjnn  (brother  of  Mr.  O.  A.  Sabi,  and  n 
bmnonnat  in  Ma  way).   Mr.  Bonn,  bowwver, 

having  once  more  become  leasee  of  'Old  Drury,' 
naturally  looked  back  for  his  old  and  tried 
advi^.  Schira  was  once  more  engaged  aa  0(m> 
ductor,  with  W.  Lovell  Phillips  tka  choru8-mA.«?<T 
The  theatre  opt-ntd  on  Jan.  33,  iS-ia.  witn  au 
English  version  of  *  Robert  le  Diable,'  succeeded 
by  '  Fra  DiavolOi'  with  Mr,  Sins  Beeves  (firimnd 
Chief),  and MissLnoofnbe.  The  principal  inddent 
that  marked  theseasoQ  was  the  prodiu  li.  n  uf  '  Tin 
Sicilian  Bride,'  by  Balfe,  in  no  respect  one  of  hi« 
most  successful  Afforts.  From  this  time  Schira 
devoted  himself  specially  to  giving  inatnictiona 
in  the  vocal  art.  He  nrtverthefess  di<l  not  nt^lecl 
composition,  as  testified  in  a  number  of  cluuming 
songi^  duets,  trioe,  etc..  some  of  which  have  at- 
tained wide  popularity.  Ha  also  waa  bvaily 
employed  in  the  compositinrj  of  .-i  irraud  oj)era, 
called  'Niocnih  de'  Lappi,'  performed  with  marked 
applause  at  Her  Majestj's  TholUrainMay  1863. 
For  the  Carnival  at  Naples,  two  years  later,  he 
wrote  another  grand  opera,  entitled  *  Selvaggia,* 
which  waa  given  with  brilliant  success,  and  re- 
presented at  Milan,  Barcelona  and  elsewhere. 
The  neeutton  aooorded  to  'Selvaggia '  led  to  Ua 
being  asked  to  write  another  opera,  '  Lia,*  for 
Venice.  Tltis,  also  brought  out  during  the 
Carnival,  was  hardlj  ao  mnch  to  the  taste  of  tha 
Venetians  aa  its  pnooraor.  Nevertheless  there 
are  aniateort  who  regard  *  Lia  *  as  Schira's 
capo  di  l(tv6ro. 

The  managers  of  the  Birmingham  Festival 
having  owmwfaatoaad  SeMi*  la  wiita  »  eaalal* 
for  the  mt  f  ting^  of  1873  the  work  was  undertaken 
with  ready  zeal,  and  performed  under  the  com- 
poser'a  own  direction  on  the  evening  of  the  first 
day  (Aug.  36).  The  oanUta  is  entitled  'Tba 
Lord  of  Burleigh,*  the  libretto,  by  Mr.  Desmond 
Lumley  Kyau,  being  f  ounded  upon  the  L  lui  enle's 
well-known  poem,  though  not  a  line  has  been 
appropriated  from  Tennyson,  aava  the  motto 
which  luiads  the  title-page  of  tlif?  ]<rinted  edi- 
tion. The  piece  waa  received  with  distinguished 
&vour,  two  numbers  were  encored,  and  the  coiiw 
poaer  called  back  with  unanimity  to  tha  platforai. 
Sfaioe  then  SoUra  hM  been  almoet  iflBnt  aa  • 
producer  for  the  stage,  the  only  1  \  1  ption  being 
an  operetta,  entitled  'The  Ear-ring,'  performed  at 
the  St.  George's  Hall  Theatre.  Anything  like 
a  catalogue  of  hin  niisceUaneous  piere^  would 
occupy  too  much  space.  i<Inough  that  Francesco 
Schira  is  a  composer  of  the  genuine  Italian  type; 
Italian  by  birth  lie  ia  also  Italian  Iqr  nredilaotion 
— a  true  child  of  tte  annny  land  to  wniob  wo  owe 
Piccinjii  ('i:iiarosa,  Paisiello,  Rossini.  Bellini 
and  Verdi.  His  music,  while  revealing  the  hand 
of  one  who  has  thoroughly  mastered  the  prin- 
cipli  -i  of  lii^-  art,  is  free  from  all  pretence,  reljnng 
upon  iui  uualiected  8im])Ucity  and  grace  fur  the 
impre«iion  it  seldom  fails  to  create.  His  moet 
inafMrtant  worka  having  been  rafiutred  to^  a  ra- 
eapitola^on  wonM  be  superfluooa.  Aa  an  in- 
structor in  singing  Schira  has  always  maintained 
a  high  position,  many  a  public  vocalist  of  note 
bavtog  profited  by  Ua  oounsda.  In  Ua  own 
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onnntry  and  elsewlicrt-  nhroaJ,  he  lioltls  the  in- 
signia of  several  urdbra  of  merit,  the  iiiotit  prized 
of  which  is  that  of '  Commendatore  della  Corona 
d'  Italia ' — prized  the  more  beoMiM  oonfenred  by 
King  Hambert,  mofu  proprio,  [J.W.D.] 
SCHIRMACHER.  Doba.  pianoforte  player, 
bom  Stptb  I,  1857,  at  LiTcrpool,  wbere  her 
tkihn  ii  an  esteemed  profeeeor  of  nwdc ;  early 
developed  an  original  talent,  but  was  not  regu- 
larly cNiucated  for  music  till  later.  At  length, 
after  thorough  instruction  firam  her  fitther,  bhe 
wuai  in  1873  to  the  Conservatorium  at  Leipi^ig. 
After  paasiug  with  ^clat  through  the  course,  nho 
nlayed  at  the  Gewandhans,  Feb.  i,  1877.  On 
Matdi  31  of  tha  aame  year  abe  made  Iter  d^bnt 
ia  LoBOoa  at  the  Oryatal  Pilaoe,  and  at  the 
Monday  Popular  Concert  on  Dec,  3.  At  both 
these  places  she  has  played  more  than  oncu  since 
thoaa  dates.  In  Liverpool,  Manche!<tor,  and 
other  provincial  English  to^TOi.  and  in  Aiiiater- 
(lam,  Leipzig,  Frankfort,  IStuttgart,  and  other 
German  places,  »ho  is  often  h(^a^l,  and  greatly 
esteemed  for  her  poetical  rendering  and  her 
TBriad  repertoire.  [G.] 

SCHLADEBACH,  JniDS,  hom  at  DrorMkti, 
1810,  was  brought  up  as  a  physician.  In  185^ 
he  projected  a  Universal  Lexicon  of  Music,  and 
published  a  ftw  numbers  of  it  (Ltip7.i_',  l!^55-) 
after  which  it  was  completed  by  Bernsdorf.  It 
oontains  both  nmalo  and  mniioiaa^  and  ii  to  » 

certain  point  an  excellent  work.  [G.] 
SCHLEIFER.   See  Slide. 

SCHLEINITZ,  CoNiiAU,  Dr.  jurig,  although 
not  a  professional  musician  was,  m  the  words  of 
Fevdinand  ^  Hiller,  *  one  of  the  moat  aooompliahad 
of  Hvinir  •matean,*  and  in  any  caae  deMrrea  a 

high  place  in  a  Dictionary  of  Music,  since  itwaa 
in  great  measure  through  his  discernment  aud 
perseveraaoa  that  the  Gewandhaus  Concerts  at 
Leipzig  were  put  into  Mendel.ssnhn'.s  hands,  and 
that  the  arrangements  were  maintained  in  such 
efficiency,  whereby  an  inmiense  impetus  was 
fl;ivea  to  orchestral  mosio  throughout  Europe. 
Ha  waa  alao  greatly  iwtmmeiital  In  ilia  foond- 

atton  of  the  Connerv.itorium,  of  which  he  was 
President  for  many  yeant  up  to  the  time  of  his 
death. 

Dr.  Schleinitz  was  bom  Oct.  i,  1805,  at  Zi^h- 
wits  in  SsTony,  and  died  in  his  house  at  Leipzig 
on  th-'  in  ruin,,'  of  May  13,  1S81.  He  was  bred 
to  the  ]aWf  took  the  dflgree  of  '  Dr.  juris,'  and  is 
always  mentioned  In  the  German  papers  aa  'Heir 
Advokat  Schlein-'::.'  nd  it  is  shown  from  a 
letter  of  MendeL>»oim  s  (Aug.  i,  1858)  that  his 
hiwlimia  waa  aft  one  time  a  good  and  impiwriog 
ana.  Ha  appears  to  haTa  been  a  good  taaor 
autgw,  and  as  such  we  find  him  among  the  solo 
pei-formers  at  the  Festival  at  Halle  in  1S30;  at 
Leipzig  on  Good  Friday  1835,  and  in  Mendela- 
aelia'a  *  EU|di  *  on  the  aaoia  day ,  1 848.  We  may 
form  Bomc  idea  of  the  energy  and  intelligence  of 
hia  style  as  a  einger,  and  his  general  know- 
ledg*  of  muaio^  from  Hendaiaiolin'ii  nnarita  on 
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the  fi  ret  performuiea  of  *  St  Paol '  In  a  latter  to 

him  July  5,  1836. 

His  first  communication  Mendelssobn  aa 
to  the  ocQoerta  was  toij  mdj  In  1835.  Ifan- 
delasohn'e  anairarto  it,  and  to  a  snbaaqawt  letter, 

will  I  f  f  und  in  his  printed  Letters,  under  date 
Jan,  36,  and  May  iS  of  the  same  year.  His  first 
concert  was  on  Oct.  4, 1 835,  and  from  that  time  till 
his  deatl),  in  1847,  the  interconrso  between  him 
and  Schleinitz  was  never  interrupted.  Schleinitz 
throughout  those  twelve  years  showed  himself 
alwi^  the  thoughtful,  devoted  assistant  of  hia 
great  ftiend,  relievfag  him  of  anxiety  as  to  the 
business  arrangements  of  the  concerts,  and 
smoothing  his  path  to  the  best  of  hi«  ability. 
That  their  intewwowa  did  not  stop  there  may  be 
gathered  from  an  expression  or  two  in  Mendehi- 
sohn's  correspondence,  and  from  the  recollection 
of  those  still  living  who  were  in  Leipsig  at  that 
time.  The  four  printed  letters  bear  no  proporUoa 
to  tha  maas  wUoli  wcrefn  Dr.  Seblelnfti^a  poswa 
sion,  and  which  the  writer  was  privil(?ged  to  see 
when  coUectiu^'  materials  fir  the  sl^etch  of  Men- 
delssohn in  this  Dictionary— some  of  which  will 
possibly  be  published.  Mendelssohn  dedicated 
the  Midsummer  Night's  ]>ream  mosio  to  him, 
and  a  book  of  6  songs  (op.  47)  to  his  wife,  and 
Dr.  Srhleinitx  was  in  poesessiun  of  several  more 
or  less  important  pieces  of  musie  of  hia  still  nn> 
published.  The  'Nachtlied*  (op.  71,  nr.  6)  was 
composed  and  written  for  his  birtiiday,  Oct.  I, 
1847,  and  is  therefore  the  last  *  work  of"  the  great 
composer.  Schleinits  was  with  his  friend  when  he 
died,  and  was  one  of  tiie  Gomndttee  ftr  dealing 
with  his  unpublishe<l  works.  In  the  Ailg.  mus. 
Zeitung  of  Dec.  27,  184$  (the  lant  No.  of  the  old 
series)  be  published  the  statutes  of  a  Mendelssohn 
Fund,  in  connexion  with  tlu-  r',,n^.  rvatorluni  of 
Leipzig,  with  a  letter  from  tiie  King  approving 
and  authorising  the  scheme. 

In  his  later  years  Dr.  Sohlefanita  waa  nearly 
blind,  bnt  this  md  not  interftre  with  his  devotion 
to  tlie  Conservator! um  and  the  Gewandhaus  Con- 
certs, nor,  as  the  writer  is  glad  to  mention,  with 
Ua  eager  kindness  towards  those  who  wished  to 
know  about  Mendtlfsohn. 

Ho  was  a  Knight  of  the  Royal  Saxon  Order  of 
Merit,  [G.] 

SCHLESTNGER.  A  well-known  mu.sical- 
publiahiiig  hou^e  in  Berlin.  It  was  founded  in 
1795  by  Mabtin  Adolph  Sohlesimqkr,  a  man 
of  very  original  character  and  mat  ability. 
Among  the  principal  worica  Isaned  oy  him  Is  Ids 
edition  of  the  Great  Passion  music  (Matthow")  of 
J.  S.  Bach,  one  of  the  fruits  of  Meudel(»ohu's 
revival '  of  it,  and  an  astonishingly  bold  under- 
taking for  thn.scdays — whicli  Schlesinjier  brought 
out,  according  to  hi.s  favourite  expression,  '  for 
the  iionoiir  of  the  house.'  It  was  announci  d 
in  Sept.  i83Q»  and  puUisbed  soon  afterwards  both 
in  Full  and^PF.  score.  He  also  foonded  tha 
Berliner  Allg.  mus.  Zeitnng,  which  under  the 
editorahip  of  A.  B.  Marx  had  for  7  years  (1824- 
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30)  much  ioflamce  for  good  in  Gennaaj.  £Se« 
vol.  ii.  430.]   He  died  tn  1S30. 

His  aecond  son,  Hein'RKh  (i)om  1807),  carrieil 
on  the  bueiiieu  till  im  death  in  1879.  He  founded 
the  '  Echo*  in  1851,  apcriodiod  wbich  remained 
Inhia  hands  till  1865. 

The  eldest  »on.  MosiTZ  AooLFU,  left  Berlin, 
and  in  1819  entoreJ  the  bo(ik selling  ho;i!i«;  tjf 

Bonaage  j^ie  at  Paris,  in  1 823  he  endeavQured 
lo  fomid  a  ilmitar  business  for  UaualC  PoUoe 

difficulties  prfvpnted  him  from  carrying  out  his 
intention,  and  he  founded  a  music  buniness  in- 
•tead,  which  for  many  years  has  had  the  lead 
amoiiig  FMioh  publisherab  now  naarljr  aa 

famoQi  a*  Pferia  iimtlt.  H«  brought  hit  Gvrnaa 
tastes  with  him,  and  an  unusual  df^'reo  of  en- 
terprise. His  first  serious  effort  wo^j  an  edition  uf 
Mozart's  operas  in  PF.  soore,  for  which  Horace 
Vemetde6ii,tieil  the  titlepage.  This  was  followed 
by  edition!^  uf  the  complete  works  of  li«ethovcu, 
Weber,  Hummel,  etc.,  and  a  '  Collection  deche& 
d'tevm '  in  24  Tola.  Ha  puUiahed  alio  Iha  full 
Booraa  of  Meyerbeoi'a  'Kobert,*  and  'Las  Ha- 
guenolB* ;  Halevy's  '  L'Eclair,*  •  T>a  Juive,'  '  Lea 
Mousqtietaire^.'  'La  Heine  de  CLypre/  'Gui>lo 
«t  Ginevm,'  •  Charles  VI ' ;  Donizetti's  *  La  Fa- 
vorite'; Berlioz's  '  Symphonic  faiita-stiijue,' and 
overture  to  the  'Carnaval  Romain ' ;  the  ar- 
rangements of  Wajj'ner ;  the  chamber-mnsic  of 
Ouubw,  Reiisiger,  and  a  host  of  other  pieoea 
of  ail  deaeripUoDi,  f«r  wUoh  the  reader  nraat  be 
reifiTre<i  to  the  catalogue  of  the  firm.  Amongst 
the  educational  works  thu  'Meihude  de«  M^- 
thodea*  ia  eonspicuous.  On  Jan.  5,  i'^43,  he 
iMued  the  first  number  of  the  'Gazette  Musicale,* 
which  in  a  few  months  was  united  to  the '  Revue 
Miuicale,"  and  ran  a  useful  and  succestiful  coiir~e 
till  its  expiiT  in  1881.  [See  voLiiL  121b.]  In 
1846  M.  StMMa^  aold  the  budneia  to  MH. 
TiranduH  rind  Diifour,  and  retired  tO Baden  Baden, 
where  he  died  in  Feb.  1871.  [G.] 

SCHLOESSBR,  Lovn^  bom  at  Damatadt  in 

iPoQ,  learnt  tnuaio  there  from  Rinck,  and  in 
Vienna  fntiu  Seyfried,  Siilieri,  and  Mayseder.  In 
due  lime  he  entered  the  Conservatoire  al  Pari:;, 
and  attended  the  viulin  class  of  Kreutzer  and 
the  couipoeitiun  cliu^s  of  Lesueur.  He  then  went 
to  Darmstadt  and  became  iircit,  lender  and  then 
conductor  of  the  Court  band.  His  works  own* 
piifle  5  operas,  a  melodrama,  moaio  to  Faust,  a 
oi'isH,  a  Ip.'dlet,  and  a  quantity  af  instnimenl-al 
muiicuialldeicnptions.  MiBHou,  Caul  Wilbklh 
Aix>LPH,  was  bom  at  Darmstadt  Feb.  i,  1830. 
He  was  educated  by  his  father,  and  iu  1S47  esta- 
blished himself  at  Frankfort.  In  i  S,:^^  he  went 
to  England,  where  he  ha.s  been  ever  ttinoe aettM 
in  London  as  an  esteemed  teacher. 

He  haa  pnUiahed  both  in  England  and  Oer< 
many  a  great  number  of  PF.  works,  both  Mtlos 
and  duets ;  includinj;  a  suite  dedicated  to  Cipriani 
Putter,  and  a  set  of  34  studies ;  many  eoogs  and 
vucal  pieces,  inciudii^  '  Mexrily.  merrily  ov«r  the 
snow'  and  an  'Ave  Maria* — and  has  many  larger 
works  iu  M.S.  'S-huiiiann  Evenings'  were 

well  known,  and  did  much  U>  advance  the  know- 
ledgB  of  Schomaim  ia  England.  [G.] 


SCHMID.  Airrojf,  Cosfeoa  of  the  fioflHbUothek 
in  ▼ienna,bani  at  Pthl,  near  Iieipa  hi  Bsliemia, 

Jan.  30,  17S7.  entered  the  Imperial  Library  at 
Vienna  in  1818,  became  Scriptor  in  1819,  Custus 
in  1844,  and  died  at  Salsburg,  July  3,  1857. 
His  department  as  a  writer  waa  tlie  Idatoinr  uiid 
literature  of  music  and  hynma.  He  oontrtbated 
to  the  following'  works: — Dr,  Ferdinan  1  M'-lfs 
'Ueber  die  Lais,  Sequenzen,  und  Leiche'  ;,Heidel- 
berg,  1841);  Acker's '  Darstellung  der  musikal* 
iKclien  Literatur'  (flupplement,  I/cipzig.  1839^; 
A.  iSchmidt's  '  AUg.  Wiener  mu«ik.  Zcitung' 
(from  184a  to  48);  Dehn's  'Ciieilia'  (from  1841 
to  48;  Majenoeb  Schott) :  and  the  '  Oesteimch. 
BlXtter  far  Lit.  tukdCnntt'  (1844,  45>-  Hb  in- 
dejiendent  works  are  'Ottaviano  dei  Petrucci  of 
Fossombrone,  the  inventor  of  moveable  uiet*l 
types  for  printing  music,  and  hia  succeisorB* 
(\  ienna,  K' hnniiTm,  1845');  'JoHejih  Haydn  und 
Is'icolu  Ziui'arelii,  proving  that  Maydu  was  the 
author  of  the  Austrian  national  hymn  (Vienna, 
Bohnnann.  1847);  'Cbristoph  WiUibaU  Hitter 
Trm  Gluolc,  his  nfe  and  mnnea!  worics.  A  Irfo* 

graphical  ssthetical  study  ( Leipzig,  Fleischer, 
1S54) ;  aldoa  workou chetis, 'Tt>cli4tturaQga  vidjA* 
(Vienna,  Ceroid,  1847). 

Schniid  wa«  of  a  mcKlest  and  retiring  disposition, 
and  di.siingui.-!ihe<i  in  his  official  caj>acity  for  con- 
scientiousness, industry,  and  courteay.  To  him 
in  the  first  instance  is  due  the  orderly  and  sys- 
tematto  arrangement  of  the  muiical  arcldiw  of 
the  nnH  if  Ii  thrl;.  In  recognition  of  his  un« 
wearietl  mduHtry  and  researcli  he  was  made  % 
member  of  the  Hisiorische  Verein  of  Upper 
Bavaria,  of  the  Dom-Musikverein  and  the  Mo* 
zarteum  of  Salzburg,  of  the  Congregazione  ed 
Ace.idemia  rdntifica  di  Santa  Cecilia  of  Rome, 
of  the  Societjk  Utteraria  dell'  ANopago  of  Genoa* 
and  of  the  Axdueological  Sooieaea  of  Visana, 
Nuremberg,  etc.  [C.F.P.] 

SCHMITT*  a  Geman  musioal  fiuuily.  Ihe 
feonder  of  it  wae  Oantor  at  Obernbuv  In  Bav*' 

ria.  His  son  Alois  was  bom  at  ErTenhach  on 
the  Main  in  1789,  and  taught  to  play  by  his 
father ;  he  then  learned  composition  from  Andre 
of  Offenbach,  and  in  1S16  established  himself  in 
Frankfort  as  a  PF.  teacher.  After  a  few  suc- 
cessful years  there— durinir  w  hich,  among  others, 
he  had  taught  F«rdinand  Hiller^and  much  tra- 
velling, he  migrated  to  Berlin,  then  to  Hanover, 
w  here  he  held  the  poet  of  Court  Organist,  and 
lastly  back  tu  Frankfort,  where  he  diii  July  35, 
i860.  His  reputation  as  a  teacher  waa  great, 
though  he  had  a  passion  for  journeys,  and  his 
pupils  complained  of  his  frequent  abeenoes.  He 
conijtosed  more  tlian  too  works,  chiefly  instru- 
mental, of  all  descriptionsi  including  some  useful 
PF.  Btn^na. 

Ilh  brother  Jakob,  bom  at  Obernbuig  Nov. 
i,  itio3,  WOK  a  pupil  of  Alois.  He  settled  in 
Hamburg,  where  he  brought  OOt  an  opera 
(Alfred  the  Great)  and  a  prodipoua  amount  of 
music,  including  many  sonatas  fbr  the  piano, 
solo  and  with  violin,  variations,  three  V>ook8  of 

Studies,  etc.,  iu  all  more  than  ^00  works ;  and 
died  June  1853. 
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The  son  nf  Alni'^.  Okorc  ALora,  was  'hnm 
Feb.  3,  1S2  ;■,  ilunag  his  fatlier's  renidenct;  at  liiiii- 
over.  Muflic  oame  natnrallY  to  him,  but  it  waa 
not  till  ftftar  wimft  tiioia  thai  h«  dooided  to  follow 
lk»  H«  liw  than  at  Hslddbei]^  nnf  Teidty.  and 
put  UlttMlf  under  Vollwciler  to  serious  study  of 
COontOTpofni.  His  first  attempt  wan  an  operetta 
called  '  Trilby,'  which  waa  parfarnied  at  Frank- 
fort in  1S50,  with  ^Teat  success.  Huthi'n  pattsed 
some  yo&ra  m  various  towns  of  German^',  aud  at 
length,  in  1856,  was  called  by  Flotow  to  Schwerin 
M  Court-oapeliniaiatar,  where  he  still  resides. 
Id  t86o  Im  visited  London,  and  played  with 
ielat  T>ofi)re  the  Queen,  and  elsewhere.  He  is 
much  valued  through  the  whole  of  Meckieu* 
btttig;  and  haa  kapl  op  the  raputation  of  his 
farouy  by  writrng^  a  quantity  of  music  of  all 
classes,  from  a  Festival  Cantiita  (Maicuzaulxir) 
downwanla.  Emma  Brand»-a,  now  Mad.  Engel- 
mann,  the  emineat  piaiuat^  waa  hia  pupiL  His 
wifefCoBirxtiTASoHinn,  aAOHfn^  waa  bora  in 
Hungary,  Dec  6,  i  R5 1 .  Tier  father  took  a  main 
Itart  in  the  volution,  and  waa  imprisoned  for  I o 
ymn,  but  th«  mother,  finding  remaricaUa  gifts 
fur  musio  in  her  daughters,  found  means  to  take 
them  to  Vienna  for  their  education.  There 
(Cornelia  learnt  sintfing  from  Candine  I'rackner. 
Engiwemeata  at  Pr«Mburg  and  Schwann  fol- 
lowed,  and  li«  Bwriwga  waa  the  vamlt.  Since 
then  8he  haa  laft  tlia  twMidi  aad  taken  to  concert 
nnging.  [G.] 

SOHNEIDBR,  FRnmmni  JTomifir  Csnis- 

TTAN,  compoiser,  teafher,  and  couduftor,  Iwrn 
Jan.  3,  172^6,  at  Alt-Walteriidorf,  near  Zittau, 
aompoaed  a  rvmphony  as  early  as  10.  In  179S 
entered  the  GymnasiirTi  f  f  /Cittau,  and  studied 
music  with  SchunfeMcr,  and  L'ngur.  In  1804 
he  published  3  PF.  sonatas,  and  having  entered 
(ha  Univaiai^  of  Xicipzig  in  1805  cacried  on  his 
muioal  atifdBea  to  anch  purpose  that  In  1807  he 

becarai'  organist  of  St.  I'aul's,  in  18 10  dirc>ctor 
of  the  !S«<x»nda  opera,  and  in  181  a  or;^anist  of 
St.  Thomas's  church.  There  he  renuuned  till 
182 1,  when  he  became  Cajwllmcijfter  to  the 
Duke  of  Dfciisau,  whose  music  he  much  improved, 
and  founded  in  the  town  aSingakademie,  a  school- 
nuMrtar'a  oboral  lodety,  and  a  Liedertafel.  In 
1819  ha  firaiidad  a  mtnieal  ButitQte,  which 
TOctwde<l  well,  and  eilucat<>d  several  excellent 
masicianB,  liobert  Franz  among  the  nnmhcr. 
SehlMider  was  also  an  industrious  coinp««er,  hi^ 
works  comprising  oratorios Das  Weltgericht' 
(1819),  'Veriome  Paradies'  (1824),  'Pharao' 
(i8a8),  'Christua  daH  Kind,'  and  'Gideon' 
(1829),  'Getsemane  and  G%otha'  (1838);  14 
nuuaea;  Gloriaa  and  Tb  Beimw;  15  caatatea;  5 
hymns;  13  psalms,  7  opernH ;  23  symphonies; 
60  sonatas ;  6  concertos ;  400  Liuder  for  men's 
voices,  and  300  ditto  for  a  single  voice — all  now 
forgotten  except  the  men's  part-songs.  Schnei- 
der directed  the  musical  festivals  of  Magdeburg 
(1S25),  Niireiii}>erg  (iS2S>,  StrrvKhurg  (1830), 
Halle  (1830  and  3^),  Halberstadt  (1830),  Des- 
■an  (1834),  Wittenberg  (1835),  Ooethen  (1838 
and  46),  Cobknz  .-aid  Hamburi,'  (1S40),  Meipiscn 
ii84i),  Zerbst  (1844).  and  Lubeck  (,1847}.   He  j 


n!!«o  pnhh'flhtxl  didactic  workB — '  Wemcntarbuch 
der  Hariuunie  und  Tousetakunst '  (1 820),  traiis- 
Uted  into  English  (London,  (i8a8);  •Vor^chule 
der  Musik'  (1837);  and  ' Haodbuoh dee  Organ • 
isten*  (1839-30).  The  emterio  of  the  *6iind- 
flutli'  \'  translated  into  English  as  'TheDelupo" 
liy  FrottHitor  £.  Tajrlor,  published  in  Londcm 
ami  pp^>bab!y  pertumed  at  one  of  the  Norwidi 
festivab. 

Schneider  was  a  d(Ktor  of  music,  and  a  member 
of  the  Berlin  and  several  other  Academies.  H« 
died  Nov.  23^  1833^  Some  tnuta  of  hIa  eorioos 
jeahnia  temper  wul  be  fonnd  in  8(dialirinff*s 

K^^miniHcences  of  Mendelssolm,  in  'Daheim'fbr 
1866,  >io.  36.  He  waa  vexed  with  Mendelssohn 
for  hia  revival  of  Bach's  Passion — but  the  feel* 
ing  passed  away;  and  in  the  'Signale'  for  1866, 
Nos.  46,  47.  48.  there  are  eight  letters  (1839-45) 
from  Mendelssohn  to  him  showing  that  they 
were  on  veir  good  terma.  When  Me&delMmhn'a 
bodv  passed  tiiioi^  Deesan,  on  iti  way  to 
Berlin,  Schneider  met  i*  nt  t  l  0  station,  with  liia 
choir,  and  a  lamt^nt  was  nung,  which  he  ha<l  pur- 
posely composed,  and  which  wiU  befiiuud  in  the 
A.M!Z.  for  1847,  No.  48.  [F.G.] 

SCHNEIDER.  Joqank  Gottlob,  the  cele- 
brated Dresden  organist,  brother  of  the  preceding, 

was  bom  at  Alt-gi-rmlorf,  Oct.  2H,  1"/^^.  Hie 
musical  talent  waji  manifci^t  at  thfs  age  of  5  years, 
when  he  began  to  learn  the  organ,  pianoforte, 
violin,  and  aonie  of  the  wchestral  wind-{niitni> 
menta.  Hia  ftrat  nuwter  fat  organ  was  Unger,  of 
Zittau,  and  in  his  2  2rid  year  hu  was  appointed 
organist  to  the  Univeraity  church  at  Leipzig. 
From  this  period  lie  eeeaw  to  have  anpired  to 
the  highest  rank  a^  orcjan  player,  and  Ixtween 
1816  and  1830  gave  many  cuacerts  in  Saxony 
and  elsewhere,  alwaMs  Vx  ing  recognised  as  one 
of  the  firet  ,ol^Eel>iat•  of  the  day.  Ai  the  Elbe 
Marfeal  Feilival  held  at  Magdeburg  in  1815  he 
jilaye«l  so  finely  a.s  to  r<  ceive  ifhortly  afterw.irds 
the  appointment  of  Court  orvani.'it  to  the  King 
of  Saxony,  a  post  which  he  held  with  honour  and 
rt-nDW-n  to  his  death  in  April  1S64.  Lovers  of 
music  at  Dresden  will  remcmlcr  among  the  most 
interesting  and  edifying  of  their  <  xperience«  tlu  re 
the  grand  extempore  preladei  to  the  opening 
chonue  at  the  pHndpaf  Latheran  ehareh,  where 
the  rrrcnt  organist  might  be  he.anl  on  S'lnday 
morning.  On  those  occaKions  that  particular 
form  of  improvisation  which  since  the  time  of 
Bach  has  been  made  a  special  study  and  feature 
in  Germany,  and  which  is  scarcely  cultivated  in 
other  c  uiiitries,  mi,'ht  be  heard  to  the  greatest 
advantage.  The  instrument,  one  of  Silbermanu'i, 
though  md<laihiened  ai  to  nwcfhaiuani  iaof  lopeib 
t<inc,  and  is  well  placed  in  a  gallery.*  As  a  f>layer 
of  Bach,  Schneider  was  pt;rhap8  the  first  autliority 
of  his  diiy,  end  he  possessed  a  traditional  rending 
of  the  organ  works  of  that  sublime  master,  with 
all  of  which  he  appeared  to  be  acquainted.  As 
a  teacher,  it  may  Ik-  rLConlfd  of  M  y  one  who 
was  his  last  pupU)  that  the  elevaiiun  anil  nubility 
of  his  style,  theo^mionof  eferything  derogatory 
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to  the  instrument^  whether  as  r^^atdt  compost* 
tfmi  orperfoiiiiatioe.ltbeara  innevcrovwloMdiifr 
an  awkwardly  fingered  or  pedalled  passAge.  and 
hia  reverence  and  enthuiciaam  fur  the  grt&t  mu&ic 
faiB  delighted  to  teach,  oombined  with  other  emi- 
nent qualities  to  plaoe  him  in  the  Coninost  r&nk. 
It  was  his  mudi  appreeiatad  enitom  to  play  any 
compositi  71  I  v  liach  which  the  pupil  mij,'ht  ask 
to  hear  after  each  lesson,  which  in  iteulf  wiu  .i 
pmctiw  of  priodaw  value  as  to  inaccurately 
printed  pawa^'e^,  Umyn,  and  repjihtratiou  of  tlmsc 
glorious  works.  Having  given  instruction  to  souic 
of  the  first  organists  of  the  day,  Schneider  could 
nlate  inUiresting  anecdotes  of  thou  and  of  maoy 
gnat  eomposers,  including  Mwiilriwoliti,  wbo  was 
one  of  his  most  devoted  adtnirers.  In  the  yt.ar 
1861,  the  fiftieth  of  Schneider's  artistic  caret  i-  ami 
73rd  <Mr  U«  Urth,  s  reuiarkabi*  tatHmnny  t  o  his 
powers  vi&n  shewn  in  the  prosontation  to  him  of  a 
'Jubel- Album  fur  diti  Orgcl.'  containing  about 
thirty  odginid  pieces,  all  in  classical  form,  by 
MOW  of  U«  bert jpopllB,  including  Tlipfer.  Van 
Eykan,  Faint.  link,  Heriog.  Merkd,  B.  F. 
Ricliter.  Scliellenherg.  Lisit,  A  G.  Ritter. Schaab, 
Hering.  Niunnanu,  Sohurig,  and  Schutze  (editor). 
The  8ub«icril>«r8  were  750^  and  iiu-hided  thenamaa 
of  the  Iat<;  king  and  royal  family  of  Saxony. 

Schneider's  very  few  published  works  comprise 
an  'answer  of  thanks'  to  this  collection,  in  the 
fonn  of  •  iiigml  treatment  of  *  Nun  danket  alle 
Ckitt*;  »  FhntaUe  and  Fn^e,  op.  i ;  Do.  Do. 
in  D  minor,  op.  3  -a  masterly  ',m  rk  ;  'Twelve 
eaiy  pieces  for  use  at  divine  service.'  op.  4, 
•to.  ote.  CH.S,0.] 
SCITNYDFr:  VON  W.\RTENSEE,Xavier, 
»o  calli'd  from  bis  ca.stlc  al  the  8.E.  end  of  the 
Lake  uf  Constance,  wa»  bom  at  LnoMRMp  of  a 
noble  family,  April  18,  1786.  His  career  would 
naturally  have  been  one  in  accordance  with  his 
rank,  but  the  Kcvolution,  and  a  strmig  inward 
liseUntf,  drove  him  in  the  direction  of  music.  Until 
1810M had  BO  teadiing  bat wbst bo ooold  get 
froii)  books  and  practice.  In  that  year  he  went 
to  Zurich,  and  then  to  Vienna,  with  the  wish  to 
booonie  a  pupil  of  Beethoven.  He  was  however 
compelled  to  take  lessons  from  Kienlen — perhaps 
a  better  teacher  than  Beethoven  would  have  been. 
Afltr  a  few  years  in  the  Austrian  capital  he 
returned  to  Switzerland,  made  the  campaign  of 
1S15  againat  tto  Frewdi,  tbon  boeano  teMber 
in  tile  Pestjiloazian  imtitnte  at  Yvr r  l-m  .-ltk!  :\t 
length  in  1817  settled  at  Franktorc,  and  lived 
then  W  teacher  of  composition  and  director  of 
various  musical  institutions  till  his  death,  Aug. 
30,  1868.  During  this  latter  period  be  was 
much  esteemed  aa  a  teacher,  and  liad  many 
pupU%  among  them  our  countryman  Pkausall. 

ISdhnjder  appeon  to  bairo  been  a  man  of  ex- 
ceptional ability,  but  his  life  wa«  too  desulturv to 
admit  of  hia  leaving  anything  of  pemument  value, 
and  there  was  idwajt  •  strong  amateur  dement 
about  him.  His  compoaitions  are  numerous  and 
of  all  classes:  an  opera  '  Fortnmtai '  (1839),  an 
oraturiofor  men's  voices — Iwth  brought  to  perf'u nu- 
ance and  the  opera  to  publicatioo;  aymphonies, 
whidi  were  played  in  naAkfert;  adouMlparU 


song«,etc.  He  wrote  much,  both  poetiyaadpcoee^ 
and  meay  of  bia  artides  on  moncal  Mtbieeti  were 

contributed  to  the  'Allg.  musik.  Zeitung  '  and 
'  C^LCuia.'  He  vva^  als^j  a  wit,  and  Uaupimann 
has  preserved  one  story  wblob  liweiib  repeatii^ 
conaiderii^  tbe  date  of  ita  oeemranoe.  After  one 
of  tbeearly  petfuruianeea  of  TannhSuser,  Schnyder 
wa»a«kedhi.''npinion.  '  Will,  saidhe.  I  put  Wa^cr 
above  Got  the  and  Beethoven.  Yes;  he  com- 
po8<-»  better  than  (Joefbo  end  wHtee  vene  better 
that  lie<;tl'  vi  n  '  A  r  TiiHuce  and  duetand  aaong 
from  Fortunaturt  are  givtiu  in  the  A.  M.  Z.  for 
1 8 32,  and  the  former  of  tiie  two  is  reprinted  in 
ibe  MuMcel  libnir,  iii.  i».  Thn  are  both 
melodioaa  and  w«U  MeanpuSel  [G.] 
SCHOBER,  Fluun  V0»,  tt  Austrian  poe^ 
the  youngei*  ebild  of  four,  born  at  Tomp,  near 
Malmoe,  in  Sweden,  May  1 7.  1 798.  Hia  mother 
lost  her  fortune  during  the  French  occupation  of 
Hamburg— the  same  which  drove  the  MendeU- 
Bohns  to  Beriin — and  Frana  bad  but  a  desultory 
education.  She  returned  to  Austria,  and  he  be- 
came tutur  in  the  Fe«tetics  and  Unnenyi  and 
other  Hungarian  families.  Hefimt  knew  Schu- 
bert aa  early  aa  1813,  by  meeting  with  eome  of 
hia  eonga  at  tbe  booae  of  Spaun ;  he  at  onee 
made  his  j)en»onal  ac<|uaiiiLaiKe,  and  imluccvl 
Schubtu't  to  live  with  hun  for  a  few  months,  till 
the  return  of  Scbober'a  brother.  This  was  the 
l>eginning  rf  an  irttiuiacy  wliich  Ineti"-  !  ti'I  Srlm 
berl'ji  de:itn,  and  during  tlie  greaii  r  part  of 
which  he  had  alwaya  his  room  in  Schober's  bouae. 
The  two,  being  lo  aeeriy  of  an  mm^  beoame  veqr 
intimate;  Scbober  waa  devoted  to  bim,  and 
Schu!  .  i  L  '  t  several  of  his  poems  to  music.' 
beHidetji  the  libretto  of  '  Alfonso  and  Estrella.' 
He  was  chief  mourner  at  the  funeral  of  hia 
friend  in  1828.  In  1843  we  find  him  at  Weimar 
with  Li^t,  and  in  tlte  service  of  the  Grand  iJuke. 
In  18^6  he  settle<i  in  Dresden  for  a  few  years; 
in  1800  removed  to  Pesth  s  in  1869  to  Munich ; 
and  rinoe  tben  baa  lived  in  Gnts  and  otber 

jdace.-*.  His  works  embrace  j  ui  Svo.  184a, 
1865),  and  various  occasional  |uuuphlets.  ^G.] 

SCH06ERLECHNER.    Frans,    born  at 

Vienna,  July  21,  1797.  Hummel  composed  for 
him  his  md  Concerto,  in  C.  which  he  peiformed 
in  pubUe  with  aaooem  when  only  ten  yeare  old. 

The  precocious  child  was  Uni  t  n  under  the  patron- 
age of  Prince  Esterhazy,  and  sent  to  \"ienna,  to 
study  under  Forstcr.  From  1814  he  travelled 
in  Austria  and  Italy.  While  at  Florenoe  be 
oompoeed  a  requiem,  and  a  hvfa  opera,  '  I  Vir> 
tuosi  teatrali.'  in  the  next  Aear,  having  been 
appointed  chapel-master  to  the  Duchess  of 
Loeea»  be  wrote  *OU  AraU  nolle  Galiie,'  and 
subsequently,  at  Vicnn.n,  in  TS20,  'Dor  junge 
Onkel.'  In  1S23  he  went  to  Ku^sia.  lie  seems 
to  have  written  to  Beethoven,  before-  .starting,  for 
letters  of  introduction.  The  maeaintt  however* 
wrote  acrwa  h!s  letter,  'an  aotive  fdUow  reqotree 
no  other  recoumiendation  than  from  one  res | sect- 
able  family  to  another,'  and  gave  it  lack  to 
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Schindter,  who  showed  it  to  Schoberlechner,  and, 
no  doabt  nt  hia  dedro,  again  uiged  Beethoven  to 
eon  ply  with  the  requeat  Beethoven  however  did 

not  Know  Schoberlechner,  and  had  no  very  high 
opinion  of  him,  as  he  played  chiefly  bravura 
]iM08%  and  pompottaly  paraded  all  his  titlee  and 
decorations,  which  gave  occasion  far  maoj  a 
sarcastic  remark  from  Beethoven.* 

At  St,  Petersburg  he  recommended  himself  to 
daU'  Oocak  a  profeasor  of  ainging,  whoae  daughter 
be  manried  in  1834.  After  travelUag  in  Germany 
and  Italy,  the  pair  retume<l  to  St  P*  tf  rwVurg 
in  1837,  where  Mmu.  Schoberlechner  was  en- 
gaged fur  three  yearM  at  the  Italian  Opera  at 
a  salary  of  3o,ooo  roubles.  Her  husband  com- 
posed fur  her  an  opera,  '  U  Barone  di  Dolzheim,' 
which  liad  some  success.  After  a  few  more 
^ears  wandering,  Schoberlechner  retired  to  a 
country  home  near  Floranoe.  Hia  hit  opera 
was  '  Bosisaue,'  produced  at  Milan,  Fah>  9^  l839> 
He  died  at  Berlin  ou  Jan.  7,  iS^'^. 

His  published  works  are  chietl y  for  the  piano- 
forte; a  list  of  them  is  to  be  found  in  Fitia's 
'Biographie  des  Musiciens.*   His  wife, 

Madaine  Sopui£  ScHOBERLXOHNmR,  daughter 
of  Signer  dall'  Occay  aa  above  atated,  waa  bom 
sk  81.  PMenibacg  hx  1807.  She  waa  her  ibiWs 
ptipil,  and  married  in  1834.  Up  to  1837  she 
appeared  only  in  concerts,  but  was  then  engaged 
at  the  Italian  Opera  of  St.  Petersburg,  as  we 
have  alao  already  mentioawd.  She  had  •  very 
beautifiil  voice,  and  <br  twelve  or  tiiirteen  years 
sang  with  unvarying  success  in  almost  all  the 
principal  towns  of  Germany  and  Italy,  but  her 
organ  wai  too  delfcato  ftr  each  oonataaft  usage. 
It  fieteriorated  e.irly,  and  in  1840  she  left  the 
■tage,  retired  to  her  husband's  property  in  Tus- 
eaay,  and  died  at  Vlonnoe  la  1863.  [F.A.M.] 

SCnOBERT— or  Chobert  in  AT- .-art",  or- 
thography ^  —  a  play tir  on  the  harpsichord,  whose  1 
ioaataa  were  the  deliglit  nS  oar  graaigrand- 
mothers.  His  Christiaa  name  does  not  appear, 
and  little  is  known  of  his  bioc^rapby.  He  is 
said  to  have  been  bom  and  brought  up  at  Strass- 
buig.  He  settled  in  Paris  be£are  1 761,  in  which 
vaar  Ua  ftnk  worka  wan  iniliUaliad  mm.  whwa 
he  was  in  the  Bcrrice  of  the  Prince  de  Conti. 
On  the  ocowioD  of  his  death,  Aug.  1 767,  Grimm, 
no  mean  judge  of  music,  inserts  in  his  'Corre- 
spondance'  a  very  high  eidogium  on  his  merits  as 
•  player.  He  praises  him  for  '  his  great  ability, 
his  brilliant  and  enchanting  execution,  and  an 
unequalled  facility  and  cleameas.  He  had  not 
the  geniiia  «f  <mr  Bbkaad,  iriio  b  nadonbtedly 
the  first  master  In  Flaria;  but  Schobert  was 
mure  universally  liked  than  Eckard,  because  he 
*aa  always  agreeable,  and  because  it  is  not  every- 
one who  can  feel  the  power  of  genius.'  This  is 
the  description  of  a  pleasant  brilliant  player  who 
never  soared  alxive  the  hcml-  .  "  his  audience. 
He  left  17  sonatas  for  PF.  and  violin;  ii  for 
PF.,  violin  and  cello;  3  quartets  for  PP.,  a 
violins  and  cell  i ;  6  'sinfonies'  for  PF.,  violin 
and  3  horns ;  6  PF.  concertos,  and  4  books  of 
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sonatas  for  PF.  solo.'  These  seem  to  have  been 
originaily  published  in  Paris,  bat  editiona  of 
many  of  them  appeared  in  London  between  1770 

and  17S0.  The  particulars  of  hi«  death  are 
given  b}'  Grimm,  it  wa»  uocasioned  by  eating 
Some  fungi  which  he  gathered  near  Paris,  and 
which  killed  his  wife,  his  childrer.,  n  fripnrl,  the 
servant,  and  himijelf.*  Schol)ert  ami  hx^kard 
are  alike  forgotten  by  modem  musicians.  A 
Minuetto  and  Allegro  molto  in  Eb  have  been 
reprinted  in  Fkoar^a  'AJia  Meiater,'  oUwr  move* 
ments  in  the  'Maitreedu Clavecin,'  an  1  n  Sonata, 
scK^ed,  in  the  Musical  Library.  These  pieces 
are  tuneful  and  graceful,  but  very  slight  in  con* 
struotion,  the  harmonieB  consisting  cliiefly  of  al- 
ternations of  tonic  and  dominant,  seldom  in  more 
than  three  part**,  often  only  in  two.  Bumey 
(HiaU^  iv.  591,  597)  remarks  that  hia  mnaio  ia 
essentially  harpsioMtd  mnsle,  and  that  he  waa 
CD'  tf  the  few  composers  whi  >  w  i  rr  !u»t  influenced 
by  i^^mauuel  Bach.  It  is  incredible  that  F^tis 
can  have  disoovevad  any  Bkaneaa  between  Scho- 
bert and  Mozart.  [6.] 

SCHCELCUEB.  YlOXOB,  French  writer  and 
politician,  son  of  »  maaalhotora-  of  china,  was 
bom  in  Paris,  July  -M  1^*04  edrcati  i  at  the 
College  Luim  le  Graua,  and  well  known  an  au 
ultra-republican.  On  the  suxiession  of  the  Em- 
peror Napoleon  III.  he  waa  expelled  both  60m 
fVanoe  and  Belgium,  but  took  rafiige  in  London, 
where  ho  brought  out  bis  '  Histoire  des  crimes 
du  3  D^embrc '  C1S55),  and  an  English  pamphlet 
entitled  'Dangers  to  England  of  the  AluailM 
with  the  men  of  the  Coup  d'Etat'  (1854). 

Sclicelcher  remained  in  England  till  August 
1 8  JO,  returning  to  Pans  immediately  before  the 
Bevo^ution  of  Sept.  4.  As  staff-oolonel  of  the 
Oarda  Nationala  he  coomianded  the  Legion  of 
Artillery  through  ;ut  tl.e  siege  of  Piiria.  After 
.Tan.  31,  1871,  he  was  elected  to  the  Assemblee 
Natiutiale  by  the  Da|iattment  of  the  Seine,  Mar- 
tinique, and  Cayenne,  and  sat  for  Msrtiniquo  till 
elected  a  life-senator  (Dec.  16, 1875). 

His  claim  to  a  place  in  this  work  Jiowever  is 
as  a  distingnishftd  amateur.  Hia  devotion  to 
art  of  all  kmda  waa  proved  liy  Ua  artMea  in 
•L* Artiste'  (18331,  and  'La  Revue  do  Paris' 
(ii>33).  and  he  uiade  during  his  travels  a  most 
interesting  collection  of  foreign  musical  instru- 
ments. His  laag  stay  in  England  had  a  still 
more  remarkable  reatut  in  his  enthusfasm  for 
Handel.  Up  to  1850  two  or  three  detached 
choruses  from  the  '  Messiah '  and  'Judas  Maoca- 
beuB*  were  the  only  pieces  of  Huidel's  known 
in  Paris  ;  M.  Schoelcher  heard  the  fine  perform- 
ances  of  entire  oratorios  which  aro  native  to 
England,  and  at  onoe  roMdved  to  do  samethiag 
to  remove  thiareproadifiromFranioa.  Heaoootit 
ingly  made  a  e<meotion  of  Handd'a  works,  and 
of  books  and  pamphlets  bearing  on  his  lif  and 
music,  a  list  of  which  he  gives  in  the  beginning 
of  his  book.  Among  tlmn  he  was  fortunate 
enough  t;'  acqnirc  ihr  MS.  copies  of  thf  KC  irt  s  -  f 
the  oratorios  which  had  been  used  by  Handel  m 
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oonductiog.  To  the  autographs  in  BuLkintrbHrn 
FftUoe  tad  the  Fitiwillittiii  Muaeom  at  Lam- 
bridfre,  and  to  the  oopiM  by  Smith  now  In  pos- 

8e«!iioQ  of  Mr.  H.  B.  Lennard.  he  obUined 
AccecH,  and  thui  provided,  publiahed  'The  Life 
of  Handel,  bv  Victor  Soboelohflr/  London. 
Trtibner,  8vo.,  1S57  The  author  was  materially 
a.««uited  by  Mr.  Rophino  Lacy/  whose  labours 
are  amply  acknowle(iged  in  the  pre fm.  ;  xxii). 
TIm  work  WM  written  hy  M.  SchoBlcher  in  ir'rench 
and  tnuuiUted  bj  lAr.  Jmbm  Lowe.  It  eoiip 
tains  roach  information  beyond  what  is  in  lic.ited 
in  the  title,  es])^ially  with  regard  to  itulian 
opera  and  music  n  1 1 1  -.-ra)  in  England  during  the 
1 8th  century.  Thti  French  MS.,  'Handel  et  son 
temps.'  was  handed  over  to  '  La  France  Musicale,' 
which  (Auj^.  19,  1S60)  published  the  first  four 
diapten^  and  tlie  beginning  of  the  filth  (Nov. 

i96*\  bat  Ukare  broke  el^  doubtleM  tar  poli- 
tical reasons.  Thr-  MS.  waa  guppo-r  !  to  nnve 
been  destroyed,  till  May  25,  1881,  when  it  wati 
offered  for  sale  by  M.  Charavay,  and  at  once 
boiight  for  the  library  of  the  Conaerratoire.  thus 
completing  M.  Sohoelcher's  magnific«nt  gifl 
(X(iv.  1S72)  of  all  llie  worlcB,  in  prim  MS., 
used  by  him  in  preparing  the  book,  and  his  col- 
lection of  foreign  instnunents.  He  has  since 
A(Me<l  a  quantity  of  music  «id  rare  books  bf  arin:: 
ou  thu  history  of  Italian  opora  in  London,  aud 
on  singing  and  pianoforte-playing  in  the  United 
Kington.  The 'VondaSoliAbhar/ aa  it  ia  called, 
"i^"*  in  aH  500  folomei  nnifiviiily  bound  with 
the  initials  of  tlie  donor,  and  has  .'klreaiiy  heeu  of 
immense  service  to  French  artists  aud  muitic- 
ologists.  whoee  knowledge  of  the  madrigal  writers 
ftni!  pianists  of  the  Km,'li«h  school,  ami  iiulecd  of 
Uaiid«l  him^tiil,  is  aa  a  rule  but  imptirfuut,  i_G.  C] 

M.  Schoelebei'e  work,  though  the  only  modem 
Eu.,'1ii<h  bingraphy  of  Handel,  is  very  inaile<iuat« 
to  iti  purpoiie.  The  author  was  no  musician,  and 
was  therefore  compcllt  d  to  depend  on  the  labours 
and  jadgmoit  of  another.  Hia  venlieta  are  d»> 
formed  by  violent  and  often  loAotoaa  parUnii> 
ship  ;  and  his  Htyle,  which  is  extremely  French, 
has  had  but  small  as&i^tance  from  his  trans- 
lator.' No  man  can  write  a  »erioua  book  on  a 
gr«!at  subject  without  ita  boiu^'  of  some  value, 
and  Mr.  tkhalcher's  dates  and  liatn  aro  alone 
enough  to  make  the  student  grateful  to  him; 
i>iit  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  before  long  some  one 
may  be  finmd  to  prodnoe  a  life  of  Himdel  whieb 
sliall  steer  inidw.iy  between  Dr.  Clirysander's 
highly  elaboraUtU  uarrative  and  the  curious 
ftmage  of  the  French  Republican  senator.  It 
is  a  great  pity  that  M.  Schcdober'a  original 
French  work  is  not  published.  [G.] 

SCUONSTBIN,  Cabi.,  Babon  voif  (son  of 
Bamn  Kranr  Xaver,  who  died  in  1835),  %\  a«  Iwni 
June  26,  1797,  was  Imperial  Chamberlain  aud 
Miaiaterial  Oomwllkr,  waa  twka  s»- 

I  a.  SeholclMT'i  *UI«iii«at  at  to  Kr.  Lm;^  mIsUum  ihould 
mtt«Tt«llx  mr  dlfy  our  tiifi'nL'rici  *  from  hit  ifrouiit  tjf  h'n  own  pan  In 

>  Wbo  did  uol  4a  liU  work  w*tl.  Inileaii  ul  modlfrtnc  th« 
Mitanlo««r-«xubeTmnG«  of  ttm  MUkot  kt  IMS  mrtwr  ■■■■(■isrrt  11, 

aaAkaiSltowvd  >  number  aTMBMUMtlSyStiealehaS  HMfSiyBBb 

«(wiy  iHilwiiliw  liwnW  haivinaMH. 


tinnl  on  his  pension  in  1867,  and  died  July  19, 
1876.  Schonatein  waa  one  of  tbe  Fatwhaqr 
dnle  in  tke  time  of  Fhma  Sdrabert,  and  wna 

noted  aa  being  at  that  tiirn-,  ith  the  gini,'Ie  ex- 
ception of  Vogl,  the  fincHt  singer  of  <Schubert*e 
songs.  He  had,  says  Kreissle.  like  Vogl,  a  spe- 
cial set  of  songs  which  exactly  suited  his  voice, 
such  as  the  'Schone  MlUlerin' — dedicated  to 
hiu) — '  Staudchen,'  "  Der  ztimenden  Diana,'  etc.  ; 
while  Yogi  waa  more  attached  to  the  dramatio 
and  eocpeariTe  'Wintamiaa,*  'Zwerg,'  eto. 
Sch5nBttiin*8  (K>sition  in  society  enabled  him  to 
introduce  Schubert's  music  mto  thu  highttst 
circles.  In  1838  Liszt  heard  him  in  Vienna,  and 
wrote  as  follows  to  the  'Gaeette  Musicale':—'  In 
the  salons  here  I  have  often  heard  Schubert's 
song^s  given  by  the  Baron  SclK-nateiu,  always  with 
the  livdieet  Dlaainrs,  and  often  wiUi  an  emotioo 
wideli  moved  me  to  teaiB.  Tlie  Ftmieh  venini 
gives  but  a  very  poor  idea  of  the  manner  in 
which  Schubert,  the  most  poutical  musician  that 
ever  lived,  lias  united  his  music  to  the  words  of 
these  poems,  which  are  often  ezttemely  beautifaL 
The  German  iangn^fe  is  admirable  for  sentiment, 
and  it  is  all  but  im}>oi»ii)lo  for  any  one  not  a  Ger- 
man to  wter  into  the  naivete  and  fancy  of  mai^ 
of  thoM  compositions,  their  ea|«leiottt  ebarm,  tbe& 
depth  of  melancholy.  The  Bjiron  give*  them  with 
the  declamatory  science  of  a  great  artist,  and  the 
simple  feeling  of  an  amateur  who  thinks  only  of 
his  own  emotiona  and  forget*  the  public'  [G.} 
SCHOOLS  UF  OOMPOSITIUN.  In  Music, 
as  in  other  Arts,  the  power  of  invention,  even 
when  displayed  in  ita  most  original  forao, 
has  a  never-nfUng  tendeoey  to  ran  in  osrtaia 
rf-cogni-iL'd  ■  1  .  iiinela,  the  Study  of  which  en:diles 
the  technical  lubtorian  to  separate  its  uiaui- 
festations  into  more  or  lees  extensive  groups, 
c-dled  Sr-hr.  il.M,  the  limits  of  which  arc  as  clearly 
defined  as  those  of  the  well-known  Schools  of 
Painting,  or  of  Sculpture.  These  Schools  natn« 
rally  aitange  theoiaalTm  in  two  diatinot  Classea; 
tbe  fitet  or  wbieb  embiraeea  the  weeks  of  the 

Polyphonic  ("'1 -nposers  of  th"  i-i'li,  13th,  and 
16th  centuries,  written  for  Voices  alun<'  :  tho 
second,  those  of  Oompomia  of  later  date,  written, 
cither  for  lastrumontB  alone,  or  for  Voices 
supported  by  Instrumental  Aooompanimentw. 
The  critical  year,  1600,  separates  the  two  cl.isues 
■o  distinotlf .  that  it  may  &iriy  be  said  to  have 
witnessed  ^e  destnietion  of  tiie  one,  and  tho 
birth  L'f  tlic  I'her.  It  ii«  true  that  some  fifty 
yeara  or  mure  elapsed,  before  the  traditions  of 
the  earlier  style  became  entirely  extinct;  but 
their  survival  was  r.nthi-r  tho  n-sult  of  skilful 
nursing,  than  of  he.illhful  rcpr»xiuctive  energy; 
while  the  newer  m<  thod,  when  once  fairly 
launched  upon  its  career,  kept  the  gradual  de- 
velopauat  of  ita  lindtleae  rsMiireea  steadily  in 
view,  with  a  j)enji8tency  which  has  not  only 
oontinued  unabated  lo  the  present  day,  but  may 
poRt«ibly  lead  to  the  accouiplishaient,  in  fuiuM 
ages,  of  results  far  grsatag  than  a^y  that  ha?a 
been  yet  attained. 

Tile  number  of  distinct  f^chooU  into  which 
;  these  two  grand  Classes  may  be  subtlivided  ia 
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grot  io  maeh  too  grMt  for  detsUod  arlti> 

cisni,  that  we  must  content  ourvelvos  with  a 
brief  noUce  of  those  only  which  have  exercised 
tLt-  uiost  important  inflnenoe  upon  Art  in  generml. 
In  making  a  selection  of  these,  we  have  been 
guided,  before  all  things,  by  the  principlt-a  of 
esthetic  analogy,  thoagh  neither  local  nor  chro- 
nolotfical  ooiaoidaooM  have  boen  ovwlooked,  or 
ooold  poarfbly  b»v«  1m8b  ovorlookod,  in  the  oom 
■traction  of  the  following  scheme,  in  accordance 
with  which  we  propone  to  enange  the  order  of 
our  IflMUag  divUone. 

Class  I.   The  Polyphonic  Schools. 

L  The  Fint  Flsmiih  School  (1370-1480). 
n.  The  SMond  Flemiah  School  (MO-UU^ 
m.  Pie  ThiidlhiirisliiB^ 

vJ  TbeSWr  Boona  Sdwol  (1517— WQ. 
TL  TkeIeteBgoiBn8eliool(Ua»-1fl0^ 

▼n.  The  Yenetiaa  School  (1927—1600). 
Vm.  The  Earljr  Florentine  School  (Hren  1539—1600). 

IX.  The  SchooU  of  Lomb.irJ>  nrm       i  -  l'**)  , 
X.  TlieE«rlyNf-.i|>oHtauSchoi  il  drcii  H.rl -ItiOO), 
XI,  The  School  of  I'.nli.K-tm  irimi  l.V<i — li''<i|. 
Xli.  The  Oennan  1^'ulyphonic  ScbouU  a-itiU— 1668). 
Zm.  Tb»B6hooUotWuUkmiVimmitmgOMn— 
1612). 

XIV  'Hic  Karly  French  School  (cirea  1500—1011). 
XV.  The  Spanish  School  a540— 1606). 
XVI.  Th«  Early  EimH«h  SchooU  (12^<^-lt.•25). 
XVII.  The  SchooU  uf  tba  Decadence  >  160U,  tt  leq.). 

CLAaa  II.  Thb  Movodio,  D&amaxic,  a»d 

iHSmOMIXTAL  SOHOOLS. 

XVJUL  Tbo  Mooodlo  School  of  Flonaes  (WM80Q). 
TBOL  The  School  of  Mantna  (I6OT— UU). 
XX.  Tho  Venetian  Dramatic  School  (1657—1700). 
XXI.  The  MeapoliUn  iicbool  of  the  17th  century 
(1660—1726). 

XXii.  The  German  SchooU  of  the  17th  oentnir 
(UW-ITOO). 

TITIT.  IheFMnoh  School  of  the  17th  oentoir  <  leify— 

  law). 

XriV.  TbeBngilih  School  of  the  17th  centory  (1660^ 
  ITOO),  i»>ladli«  that  of  tba  BaatonUlon. 

ZZT.  The  Salta  SeiMNli  of  fhelMhOMMoiT  (Birw 

  1700—1800)1. 

ZZVX.  The  taBMa  Fcboob  of  tte  1M  eiBtiuy 

  (0mmO~VBOi. 

JO^a  The  Sdiool  of  Ttanae  (1180— lanj. 

XXVm.  lie  Fmeh  Sdiool  of  the  18th  centoiy 

1700— leou). 

XXrX.  The  English  8<diool  of  the  18th  oeetlllT 

(Circa  1700-1800). 

The  aiodegiOeneen  School  0»Vi<*H.)i 


TY»1I.  The  MotoB  ItaUaa  School  (IflOO,  M  •^.). 
XXXnL  The  llodem  Kweeh  BOhool  (1800,  Mtf.). 
XXXIY.  The  Modem  Bntflsh  School  (UOU^  slssg^ 
ZXXV.  The  Schoob  of  the  Fbton. 

L  Ibo  Art  of  Comiioeiiion  was  long  supposed 
to  1mv«  owed  iti  origin  to  the  intense  love  of 
Mono  which  prevailed  in  the  Low  Countries, 
during  the  h\tl<.  r  half  of  the  14th  century.  The 
reewirchee  of  modem  oritioism  have  prored  this 
bypotheib  to  be  grotmdlfli%  00  fitr  ae  it*  leadbg 
j.in)[>i>sition  is  connemed  :  yet,  itcoiit.^inH  m  much 
collateral  truth,  tluU,  while  awaiiiug  the  results 
of  larther  iuvcstigation,  we  are  itiU  jmitihtxl  in 
representing  Flanders  as  the  oonntry  whence  the 
eultivation  of  Polyphony  was  first  dlseeminatod 
to  other  lands.  If  the  Netherlandera  were  not  the 
'lieet  Compoeers,  they  were,  at  leasts  the  tint 


Unaieiatte  who  tanglit  the  Net  oTEwope  httv  to 

citmpose.  And,  with  this  certain  fact  oefore  us, 
we  have  no  hesitation  in  speaking  of  The  Fibst 
Flsmibb  School  a«  the  earliest  manifestation  of 
creative  genius  which  can  be  proved  to  have  ex- 
erdfied  a  Lasting  influence  upon  the  histoVy  of  Art. 
The  force  uf  thin  assertion  is  in  no  wise  invalidated 
by  the  strong  probabili^  that  the  Faux-bourdon 
wee  lint  eong  in  F^aaoo;,  and  exported  tiuBoe,  at 
a  vtTv  early  period,  to  Italy.  For  the  primitive 
Faux-bourdon,  though  it  indicated  an  iimnense  ad- 
vance in  the  practice  of  Harmony,  wau.  technically 
coneidered,  no  more  than  a  highly-refined  develop- 
ment of  the  extempore  Organom,  or  Discant,  of 
the  nth  an<l  I3th  centuries,  and  bore  very  little 
relation  to  the  true  'Cantus  aoper  libnun/  to 
wUdh,  alone,  the  term  CompodtioB  oan  be  logi* 
cally  applied.  We  owe,  imleed,  a  (leep  debt  of 
gratitude  to  the  Organizers,  and  Discantera,  by 
whom  It  was  invented  ;  for,  without  the  mate> 
riale  aeonmulated  by  their  ingenuity  and  patience, 
later  Composers  could  have  done  nothing.  They 
first  discovered  tin.-  liaruiunic  combinations  which 
have  been  claimed,  as  common  property,  by  all 
■aooeeding  Sohoola.  The  mfafertuie  was  that 
with  the  discovery  their  efforts  cea.ned.  Of  sym- 
uietncal  arraugeiuetit,  based  upon  the  lines  of  a 
preconceiTod  mrign,  they  had  no  idea.  Their 
iugheet  aipiiatioBa  ezteiuled  no  hithtt  than  tha 
eivtcliaMait  of  a  given  Mdody  wifli  eodi  Hiar» 

monies  as  they  wen-  !\}i\t:  t>  improvise  at  a 
moment's  notice :  whereas  Composition,  properly 
so  called,  depends,  fbr  its  existence,  npon  the 

invention— or,  at  lea.'it,  the  selection — of  a  de- 
finite muaical  idea,  \shich  the  geniua  of  the  Com- 
poser pre-ents,  now  in  one  form,  and  now  in 
another,  until  the  exhaustive  diaoaieioin  of  it* 
variooe  aspeots  prodnooo  a  work  of  Art.  ae  oon- 
sistent,  in  its  inteL;rity,  as  the  conduct  of  a 
Scliolastic  Thesis,  or  a  Dramatio  Poem.  Upon 
this  plan,  the  Flemish  Compoeers  formed  their 
style.  Th'  y  delighte^l  in  selecting  their  themee 
frwm  the  popular  Ditties  of  the  period — little 
Volkslieder,  familiar  to  men  of  all  ranks,  and 
dear  to  the  hearte  of  all.  Theee  they  developed, 
either  into  ScevlarChaiiaoBa  for  tiuee  or  more 
Voices,  or  into  Masses  and  Motets  of  the  most 
solemn  and  exalted  character ;  with  no  more 
thought  of  irreverence,  in  the  latter  case,  than 
the  Painter  felt,  when  he  depicted  Our  Lady, 
resting,  during  her  Flight  into  .^gypt,  amidst  the 
familiar  surroundings  uf  a  Flemish  hosteir}'.  At 
this  period,  representing  the  In£uiqr  of  Art,  the 
Subject,  or  CMto  fenno^  waa  almost  invariably 
pla(^  in  the  Tenor,  and  sung  in  long  sustained 
not^.  while  two  or  more  supplementary  Voicea 
accompanied  it  with  an  elaborate  CountopoiBti 
written,  like  the  Canto  fermo  itself,  in  one  or 
other  of  the  antient  Eocleaiastical  Modes,  and 
consisting  of  Fugal  Passages.  Point**  of  Imi- 
tation, or  even  Canons,  all  suggested  by  the 
primary  idea,  and  all  woriting  together  for  a  com> 
mon  cud.  This  was  Composiition,  in  the  fullest 
se:icie  of  the  word;  and,  as  the  truth  uf  the 
principle  upon  which  it  was  based  lua  never  yet 
been  disputed*  the  MiukiaDa  who  so  snoooHfiiUy 
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practised  it  are  entitled  to  our  thanks  for  the 
cxtltivation  of  a  mode  of  treatment  the  technical 
v»lae  of  which  is  still  universally  acknowledged. 

The  reputed  Founder  of  the  S<  hu,il.  and  un- 
questionably its  greatest  Master,  wiia  Gulielmus 
Dufay,  a  native  of  Chimay,  in  Hennegau,  who, 
after  successfully  practicing  his  Art  in  his  own 
eountry,  and  probably  wSao  sl  ATignon,  oarried 
it  eventually  t>  Rome,  where,  in  i^^o,  he  ob- 
tained an  appointment  in  the  Papal  Choir,  and 
wImm  Im  appears  to  have  died,  at  an  advanced 
•ge,  in  143a,  leaving  behind  him  a  goodly  num- 
lier  of  disciples,  well  worthy  of  so  talented  a 
leader.  The  most  eminent  of  these  were,  Egy- 
dios  Bianchoji,  Vimoens  Faiupus,  lil^d  Flannel 
(called  L'Enfimt).  Jaaii  Bodob,  Jaan  de  Ooila 
(called  L'Ami),  Jakob  "Ragot,  Eloy,  Brasart,  and 
others,  many  of  whom  sang  in  the  Papal  Chapel, 
and  did  their  best  to  encourage  the  practice  of 
their  Art  in  Italy.  A  valuable  oolleotion  of  th« 
works  of  these  early  Masters  is  preserved  among 
the  Archives  of  the  Sistine  Chapel,  but  very  few 
are  to  be  found  elsewhere,^  with  the  exception  of 
■OBM  intaNatfng  fragmenta  iirinted  by  Kieee- 
wettcr,  Ambros,  Coiiw-scmaker,  and  some  other 
writers  on  the  History  of  Music.  The  following 
passage  from  Da&y's  'Missa  Tomme  anntr — one 
of  the  greateat  treasures  in  the  Siatine  CoUeotion 
—will  serve  to  exemplify  the  maika  wo  bavo 
womd»  upon  the  fwwwl  liyle  of  the  period. 


1  -J  .. 

W  ■'■Bn  ^ 

fbMr,  O»nto  rermo. 

■  L'omnM  anaS.* 
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n.  The  qrrtam  fhos  originated  wac  itfll  more 

fully  developed  in  The  Skcond  Flemish  School, 
under  the  bold  leadership  of  Joannes  Okeuheim 
(or  Ock«ghem),  of  whom  we  fint  hear,  ai  a 
member  of  the  Cathedral  Choir  at  Antwerp, 
in  the  year  1443.  Okenheim's  style,  like  that 
of  his  fellow -labourers,  Antoine  Busnoys,*  Jakob 
Hobreohty  Philipp  Basiron,  Jean  Cousin,  Jacob 
BatMreaii,  Erumaa  Lapidda,  Avtaiae  and 
Biihert  de  Fevin,  Finnin  Caron,  Joannes  Regis, 
and  others,  of  nearly  equal  celebrity,  was  more 
elaborate,  by  far.  than  that  of  either  Dufay 
himself,  or  the  most  ambitioui  of  his  colleagues ; 

I  Bli  of  Dubr'*  MiMM  u*.  bowcTcr.  prwarred  In  Ibe  lljnjtX  Llbnir 
kt  BruMcli;  uid  llw  'Gloria'  of  another,  at  C'ambray.  UochUlf 
iMi  prtntad  the '  Kjrrta'  from  hi*  Maia '  81  la  (aoa  ar  paia'  la  voL  L  of 
aw  ■  taadSM  vomelMalH  OsMagMtSka' 

«  Balal  plaeas  BoMinfa  asMW  tfet  mmm  sT  lha  aartr  laheel. 
Kloemtter  ncardi  him.  with  Hobrcebt.  aad  Oaroo.  aa  balooflnK 
to  a  traotUlonal  rpoch.  Ambrtx  deaerlbaa  Mm  aa  ttke  leader  of  a 
dIatlDct  School,  Intarpoied  betwMit  thaia  •<  nvkf  aa4  OkanJialai.  I 
We  do  not  think  that  the  amount  of  laloass  kSSMfi^ii  SpSO  Art  I 
jMtiSaa  taa  last-oaaaad  anaimawiit.  I 


and  then  is  little  doubt  that  the  in(lu><  ry  of 
these  pioneers  of  Art  assisted,  materially,  in 
preparing  the  way  for  the  splen<lid  creations  of 
a  later  epoch.  The  ingenuity  displayed  hy  the 
leader  of  the  School  in  the  construction  of  C'anuns 
and  Imitations  of  every  conceivable  kin<i,  led  to 
the  extensive  adoptioii  of  his  method  of  woridng 
by  all  who  were  snfldently  advaneed  to  enter 
into  rivalr}*  with  him  ;  and,  for  many  y«  .irs, 
no  other  style  was  tolerattd.  He,  however, 
maintained  his  supremacy  to  the  last ;  and  \t, 
in  his  desire  to  astonish,  he  sometimes  forgot 
the  higher  aims  of  Art,  he  at  lea.<it  bequeathed 
to  his  succees^irs  an  amount  of  t-chnical  skill 
which  enabled  them  to  overoome  with  ease  maaj 
dUBeolliflB,  wUdi,  without  audi  a  leader,  would 
have  been  insurmountable.  The  ^loioi  mBH 
her  of  his  Compositions  still  remain  la  MBL* 
among  the  Archives  of  the  Pontifical  Chapel,  la 
the  Brussels  Library,  and  in  other  collections ; 
but  some  curious  examples  are  preserved  in 
Pt'trucci's  '  Odhec.-\ton,'  and  '  Canti  C.  No.  cento 
cinquanta^'  and  in  the  *  Dodecaohordon '  of 
GlMeanns;  while  ottwrs,  in  modem  wrtatk^ 
will  be  found  in  Bumey,  vol.  ii.  pp.  474-1^^9,  ia 
vol.  i.  of  Rochlitz's  '  Sammlung  Torziiglicheti  Oo> 
sangstucke,'  and  in  the  Appendix  now  in  course 
of  pnUieation,  by  Otto  Kade,  in  continuation  of 
AinhR)s*B*6«achichte  der  Musik.' 

III.  To  Okenlieim  w.is  g^ranttd  the  rare 
privilege,  not  only  of  bringing  his  own  School  to 
perfeeuon,  but  also  of  educa^ig  the  orglnator  «f 
another,  which  was  destined  to  exercise  a  still 
stronger  influence  upon  the  future  of  Polyphony. 
In  hi^  faukous  disMpI^  Joa^oin  des  Pr6s,  he 
left  behind  him  a  wiioaiMV  ao  leas  learned  and 
ingenious  tiiaa  hhaself,  and  infinitely  richer  in 
all  those  great  and  incommunicable  gifts  which 
form  the  distinguishing  characteristics  of  true 
genius.  All  that  one  man  could  teach  another, 
he  taucht  the  quondam  Chorister  of  S.  Quentin  ; 
but  a  comparison  of  the  works  of  the  two  Com- 
posers will  clearly  show,  that  the  technical  per- 
fection beyond  whioh  the  teacher  aevsr  dreamed 
of  penetrating  was  altogether  bttoffiofent  to 
satisfy  the  aspirations  of  the  pupil,  in  whoOO 
Music  we  first  fmd  traces  of  a  desire  to  please 
tha  esr,  as  well  as  the  understanding.  It  is  the 
presence  of  this  desire,  joined  with  impnjved 
symmetry  of  form,  and  increa-sed  freed' >in  of 
development,  which  distinguishes  Tuk  Third 
FuHUB  School,  of  which  Josqoia  was  the  lifis 
aad  eoal,  from  its  rader  predeoesMn.  This  waa 
the  first  f>chonl  in  which  any  serious  attempt  waa 
made  to  use  learning  as  a  means  of  produoiog 
harmonioaa  oflbct ;  and  it  was  rich  in  Masten^ 
who,  however  great  their  inferiority  to  their  un- 
approachable leader,  caught  not  a  little  of  his  fire. 
Pierre  de  la  Rue  (Ft  trus  Platensis),  Antonioa 
Brume],  Alexander  Areola,  Loyset  Compkce, 
Johaaa  OfalMUa,  Da  Jsidla  (Ital.  De  Cfito), 
Miitthiiiis  Pipelan^  moolaus  Craen,  and  Johana 
.1  apart,  though  tha  greatest,  were  by  no  means 
the  only  great  wittflViOf  the  age;  and  the  list  of 
less  celebrated  names  is  interminable.  The 
works  of  these  Masters^  though  not  easily 
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ac<^aible  to  the  geueral  reader,  are  well  repre- 
sented in  the  '  Dodflcachordon.'  Fetrucci,  too, 
has  printed  three  entire  toIohim  of  Josquini 
Maaaee,  besides  many  others  by  oontemporary 
writers  ;  and  the  same  publisher's  *  Odhecaton,' 
and  '  Canti  B.  and  0.'  oontain  m  ylandid  ooUeo* 
tioB  of  swwikr  ChamoM  by  all  Ihaboit  Com* 
posers  of  the  period.  The  moet  important 
example,  in  modern  Notation,  is  Choron's  re< 
print  of  Josqain's  '  Stabat  Mater,'  the  general 
•i;ylA  of  which  is  wall  shoini  in  tha  IbUmring 
briar  aKtia«t.i 

Moods  Xni      Xl) 'nmnap.i 


lo  •  •  n 


Jui- 


ground,  struck  out  an  entirel^r  new  laatxner,  the 
chief  characteristio  of  which  was,  extreme  sim- 
plicity  of  intention,  combined  with  a  greater 
purity  of  Harmony  than  had  yet  been  attempted, 
aud  :i  freedom  of  melody  which  lent  a  fresh 
ohann«  both  to  the  Boolosi  astioal  and  tho  Socular 
Mulb  of  iha  pettocL  Tho  greatest  Maatara  of 
this  School  were,  Nicolaus  Goiiihort,  Cornelius 
Cania,  Philippua  de  Monte,  Jacobus  de  Kerle, 
Clemens  non  Papa;  the  great  Ma<iriKal  writers, 
Philippyerdelot,6iaches  de  Wert,  HubertoWael- 
rant,  and  Jacques  Archadelt;  Adrian  Willaert, 
the  Fkinifsh  FounJor  of  tliu  Venetian  School;  and 
tha  last  great  genius  of  the  Netherlands,  Bolaud 
da  Lalfen  (Onaado  di  Imw).  of  wboia  wmk  we 
shall  have  occasion  to  speak  at  a  later  period.  To 
these  industrious  Netherlanders  the  outer  world 
was  even  more  deeply  indebted  than  to  those  of 
the  preoeding  oentury,  for  its  knowledge  of  the 
Art,  which,  ao  well  nurtured  in  the  Low  Gomi- 
tries,  spread  thence  to  <  very  Capital  in  Europe; 
and  it  is  chiefly  by  the  peculiar  richness  of  their 
otherwiae  tmpretendiiig  HanorMMdea  that  their 
works  are  distin^niished  from  those  of  earlier 
date — a  characteristic  which  is  well  illustrated  in 
the  following  amiiplak  fimn  Fhilippus  de  Monte's 
'  Missa,  Mon  ooeor  so  reeommaoda  h  voua.*  and 
to  which  we  call  special  attention,  aa  we  shall  fre- 
quently hava  occaHion  to  refer  to  it,  hereafter,  in 
tracing  the  relationship  between  cognate  schools. 


tfV  *  MM  te  -  cry  *  iBo 
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IV.  Tha  style  of  The  Foubth  Flbmish 
School  presents  a  strong  contrast  to  that  oi  its 
predecessor.  The  earlier  decade  of  the  l6th 
century  did,  indeed,  produce  many  writers,  who 
slavishly  imitated  the  ingenuity  of  Joaquin,  in 
vltar  IgnoniMa  of  the  laaf  aeoiatof  bia  strength ; 
but  the  best  Masters  of  the  time,  finding,'  it 
impoaaible  to  compete  with  him  upou  his  own 

1  Mbrwibf  lto*OlwklMMy*«nny«.MIi  safliWitteM 

la  Um  'N  t«nb?tlaccn '  t«  Amlirua'*  '  OMchlcht*.' 

>  ZuUiiO  quotes  this  <  uni[»>sllioD  t*  tn\  ei»iDpl«  of  the  Kl?T«ntll 
Mode;  th«  Ionian  tad  Unwlonlan  ModM  batnc  Dumbrrrd.  In  hU 
■T>i»n.XI.  aodXlI.  iDstndorxmandXlV.  [SmvuI  II  r  ■' ] 
riatro  Ann.  Icnorlof  tb«  Trmiuposlttaa.  aaA  aflduiU;  ngaidlnc  Ui« 
aaddMMl.  tpMkt  of  Um  wotk  t  belnc 
Ite  awdwt  of  AMttQt  Mule  wm  at 


That  the  style  we  have  described  was  the 
reaolt  of  a  leaotfon,  neither  unhealthy  in  ita 
nature,  nor  revolutionary  in  its  tendency,  thongh 
not  altogether  free  from  violence,  there  can  be 
no  doubt.  Singers  were  growin;,'  weary  of  the 
oonoiidniins  which  had  so  long  been  offered  to 
Hum  aa  anbalitatai  far  fha  truer  Mnaio  which 
alone  can  reach  the  heart.  In  the  hands  of 
Joeqain,  these  pussies  had  never  lacked  the 
impNM  of  troa  ganiw.  In  those  of  his  imitators^ 
they  were  as  dry  as  dust.  With  him,  the 
solution  of  the  nnigma  led  always  to  some 
lanlt;  wbila  tiugr  wan  parfeedy 
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talMtA,  pfrovided  no  vaUm  mn  nmiaoeMsrily 

broken.  The  beet  men  of  the  period,  fully  alive 
to  the  importance  of  this  distinction,  aimed  at 
th«  bwnoiiious  effect,  and  raooeeded  in  attaining 
it.  without  the  inten'ention  of  the  conundrum. 
And  thuB  arose  a  School,  bo  Hiui{>le  in  its  con- 
Btruction,  that  more  than  one  modem  critic  haa 
•oeoMd  its  leaden  of  poverty  of  invention.  The 
injnitlee  of  tbii  charge  ia  palpable ;  for  wImb  it 
answered  the  purpoee  of  these  Composers  to  write 
in  a  more  learned  manner,  they  invariably  found 
tiiemselvefl  equal  to  the  occasion,  thooi^  they 
cared  nothing  for  ingenuity  for  its  own  aake. 
And  thf  result  of  their  spirit  of  self-control  is, 
that  thoiiu'li  their  Church  Music  may  be  deScient 
in  the  breadth  and  arandeur  which  w«ra  Attained, 
•ft  ft  later  period,  m  Italy,  thdr  Madrigals  are 
among  the  finest  in  the  world. 

Beyond  this  ptnnt,  Art  made  no  great  ad- 
vance in  Plandan.  We  most  Beek  for  the  traces 
of  its  farther  progress  in  Italy.  [See  PoLT- 
PBOKIa;  Mass;  Madbiual;  Josqoin;  Obrecbt; 
Okrghzm  ;  etc.  etc.] 

Y.  The  fonnaUon  of  Tu  Saut  Bomam 
School  was  one  of  the  most  important,  as 
well  aH  the  most  obviously  natural  results  of 
the  employment  of  Iflemiah  Mosicians  in  the 
Footifioal  OhapsL  It  was  not*  however,  until 
many  yean  after  the  rptnm  of  the  Papal  Court 
from  Avignon,  that  Italian  Composers  were 
able  to  hold  their  ground  successfully  against 
their  forawn  rivals.  When  tbcgr  did  iigai  to  do 
•0,  tlM  sMe  they  most  aHMnted  was  so  stoongly 
inHucnccd  by  that  then  prevalent  in  the  Nether- 
lands, that  it  is  not  always  easy  to  distinguish 
worka  of  the  one  School  fn>m  thoas  of  11m  ^er, 
as  a  comparison  of  the  following  passage  from 
Costanzo  Festa's  Madrigal,  'Quando  ritrovo  la 
tuiii  (tastorella.' '  with  the  ofiening  of  Arohadelt's 
'  Vaghi  pmsier,'*  will  sufficiently  demonstrate. 

CosTANio  Fbsta.  (Venice  1541.) 
il  -  tn  -  •  m  la    ad  -  a  pa»»>o- 


r«l  •  la. 


I 


V  —   


I  Though  thU  II,  proteblj,  the  beit-known  Mkarl«tl  In  the  worUI, 
WSan  BBtbl*  10  tod  tar  prlotad  edition,  of  Ut«T  d«t«  th*.n  the  inh 
SMrtniT.  to  mb\eb  m  okn  rafar.  In  IlloatnUton  of  our  rrnutrki.  TtM 
poputv  KngMih  tnuuUtlon  It  lireproaehkblF,  to  f»r  u  th«  hiim  m* 
eimc«rD«d  ;  but.  tho  Moxle  to  lo  moch  iltfred.  to  ■MoraMdala 
them,  thai  U>  rhrthm  b  kvc«1j  rK»snlwbl«.  W«  lh«refor«  cIt* 
s  lew  of  the  op<!iilng  ban.  n  ihey  (tuid  In  the  orl|[1ii«l:  refcrrliif 
the  r«ader,  for  Um  ren»ind«r.  to  Dr.  Bumtf  t  UH.  Scon,  ta  the 
BritWiMttiwn.  nnmiMn  tin  mUmI  shs  mWk 


aictMwMia' 


tb*  fzuoplvfroa 
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w-ls  la-sto  •  ■SI' 

In  the  distribution  of  their  Vocal  BwCs,  tiM 
massive  weight  of  their  Harmonies,  the  persi.'<tt  nt 
crossing  of  the  Melodies  by  which  those  liar- 
monies  are  produced,  the  bright  swing  of  tlMfar 
Rhythm,  and  other  similar  teohnicalities,  these 
two  examples  resemble  eadh  other  so  eloeely, 
that,  had  they  been  printed  anaDymottsly,  no  one 
would  ever  have  supposed  that  thqr  oould  pos> 
sibly  havo  belonged  to  diffSsrent  Swools.  Tlia 
secret  is  explaine^l  by  their  simultaneous  publi- 
cation in  Venice.  The  Netherlanders  had  long 
found  a  rcAdy  market  for  their  Art  Treasures,  in 
Italy.  The  Italiam  had,  by  this  time,  learned 
how  to  prodnee  similar  treastirea  Ibr  themselves ; 
and  Ci  istanzo  Festa's  talent  placed  his  works  at 
least  on  a  level  with  those  of  his  instructors,  if  not 
above  them.  His  genius  was  ineoBtestable :  ha 
was  equally  reiiiai  kal  >le  fur  lii  s  powerof  adaptAtion. 
Though  by  no  meana  wanting,  either  in  learning, 
or  ingenuity,  he  here  shows  himself  willing  ta 
reduce  his  Madrigal  to  the  simpUdty  of  a  Faax- 
boordon,  in  order  to  ssenre  the  narmonlc  richnesa 
BO  highly  prized  at  this  particular  epoch.  He  did 
io,  oonstantly,  and  always  with  Buocesa ;  for,  to 
the  purity  of  style  coltivated  by  the  beit  of  hi* 
contsmpwariss  ia  the  North  of  Enropi^  Feste 
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MU«d  ft  Soutliern  gnoe,  wbieb  baa  gained  b!m 

»  high  1'1  I-  .iiii.  the  Ma*t<.T,-s  of  early  Italian 
Art.  He  had,  indeed,  bat  few  rivals  among  hie 
«wn  coantrymen.  With  the  exception  of  Gio- 
vanni Animuccitt,  and  Fnmn  few  Italian  writers 
of  lesser  note,  nearly  ail  the  best  Compflsers 
for  the  great  Roman  Choirs,  »t  this  perbd,  were 
gpaiilMvb.  Amonv  tbaM*  tn  find  uui  aaam  of 
Invloloiimwo  BMMibedo,  FVanoaseo  Silinai^  Juan 
Si  r ll  ano,  Crislofano  Morales,  Francosco  Guer- 
rero, Didaco  Ortiz,  and  Francesco  Soto — all 
Masters  of  the  highest  rank,  of  whom,  notwith- 
standing their  close  nnitation  of  Flemish  mndels, 
we  shall  have  occasion  to  speak  again,  when 
treating  of  tha  Spanish  School ;  though  none  of 
thflin  wflM  M»  woffthj  aa  Feata  iiimself  to  sustain 
tba  bonoitr  of  thii  moat  interarting  phase  of 
artistic  development — the  first  in  whidi  hiiaoim* 
txy  assarted  her  claim  to  special  notice. 

yL  Italy  was  once  repreeented,  by  general 
consent,  an  the  birthpliace  of  all  thi™  Art<i.  We 
have  shown,  tbat,  with  regard  to  Folyphony,  thin 
waa  oertahallf  notthe  case.  We  are  now,  however, 
ai|«nwdbiiig^  •  poeiod  in  which  she  lunidoabledlf 
took  tiie  toad,  and  kept  it  Tlie  middle  of  tha 
i6th  century  witm  1  a  rapid  a<lvauoe  towards 
perfection,  iu  many  centres  of  technical  activity ; 
bat  the  triumphsof  Uiia,  Mid  all  preceding  epooM, 
wfro  destined,  ere  long,  to  be  entirely  forgotten 
in  ihono  of  I'nE  Laxeu  Homaji  School. 

We  have  seen  Polyphonic  Art  nurtured,  in 
ita  iiifaiu»,  bv  the  jxroteotiiig  care  of  Da&y;  in 
Ita  ehildbooo,  by  tbai  of  Okenheim ;  in  the 
bright  years  of  its  proinlHing  adoleaceuce,  by  the 
stronger  support  of  Joaquin,  and  of  Feata.  We 
are  now  to  study  it,  in  ila  fall  matojity,  en- 
riche<l  hy  the  genius  of  one.  compared  with  whom 
all  these  were  but  as  experimeut«ni,  groping  in 
Che  dark.  The  train  of  eventa  which  led  to  tbe 
MMognitiioa  oC  (ha  School  joatly  held  to  repre- 
aent  'The  Odden  Age  of  Art  *  has  already  l)een 
discussed,  at  some  lenj^th,  ^elaewhere;  but  it  is 
naoeaaaiy  that  we  should  refer  to  it  again,  in 
evder  to  vender  tl^e  sequ^oe  of  ear  naimtive 
illtell%!^i!"  to  the  gem-ral  reader.  We  have 
ahown  that  the  prucces  of  technical  development 
which  was  gradually  bringing  the  Motet  and 
the  Madrigal  to  ^Molute  ^xfeotion  of  outward 
form,  had  never  been  interrupted.  Unhappily, 
the  spirit  which  should  have  prompted  the  Coni- 

Kwr  of  the  i6th  century  to  draw  the  naceasary 
e  of  demaioatioik  between  Bedeeiaafloal  and 
Sacular  Music,  and  to  render  the  former  as 
worthy  as  possible  of  the  purpose  for  winch  it 
wa^  intended,  attracted  far  less  attention  than 
the  advantage  to  be  derived  from  structural 
Improvement,  Among  the  suoceesors  of  Joaquin, 
there  were  many  cold  iiuitators  of  his  mochanifim, 
who,  aa  we  have  already  shown,  were  totally 
nonUa  to  eomprehend  tiie  tree  gnatneM  of  bb 
atyle.  By  these  soulles-i  ii>  iants — more  nume- 
rous, by  far,  than  their  mure  earn^t  oontem-  j 
poraries— the  Music  of  the  Mass  was  degraded 
into  a  mere  learned  conundrum ;  enlivened,  oon-  | 
Btantly,  by  the  introduction,  not  only  of  snoular 
iaM«SLI.W.MM 


]  subjectfl,  but  of  profane  words  ali*o.  Other 
I  jiiacticea,  ecjually  vicious  and  e(|uaUy  irreverent) 
were  gradaally  bringing  even  the  piimaiy  ia- 
tentioo  of  ReJi|^oaa  Art  into  di^repnte.  For, 
surely,  if  Church  Music  be  not  bo  conceived  as 
to  astkiitt  in  producing  devotional  feeling,  it  must 
be  t^methiDg  very  much  worae  than  worthless : 
and,  to  suppose  that  any  feeling,  other  tlian 
that  of  hopeless  bewilderment,  could  posjdbly 
be  produce<^i  Ly  a  Masa,  or  Motet,  exhibiting  a 
laboured  Canon,  worked  out,  upon  a  kog-drawn 
Canto  /anno,  by  Ibar  or  mora  Tofeaa,  all  Ringing 
rliffrrf  nt  sets  of  words  entirely  tinrnti;icctc3 
with  each  Other,  would  be  simply  abdurd.  The 
Council  of  Trent,  dreading  the  t^^»»i^ftT  which 
anoh  ft  fi^le  of  Mnaio  must  necessarily  introduce 
into  the  public  Servioes  of  the  Church,  decided 
that  it  would  be  desirable  to  interdict  the  use  of 
Polyphony  altogether,  rather  than  suffer  the  abuse 
to  ccatinue.  And  the  prohibition  would  aeiuallj 
liavo  been  carried  into  effect,  had  not  Palestrina 
saved  the  Art  he  pr^tiecd,  by  Mhowing.  in  the 
'  Miasa  PapsB  Maroelli,' how  le-irniug  its  profound 
an  that  of  Okenheim  or  Joequin,  mivht  be  com- 
Uned  with  a  greater  amount  of  devotional  feeling 
than  h^J  I  ver  before  been  e.vpteif^ed  by  a  Clmir 
of  human  Voices.  It  was  this  great  Mass  which 
inaugurated  the  Inter  Boman  Hahool ;  and  the 
year  1565,  in  which  it  was  produced,  ha-i  always 
been  regarded  aa  marking  a  moot  importaut 
crista  fea  the  history  of  Ait,  a  crisis  which  it 
behovw  xm  to  consider  very  oarefuUy,  sinoe  ita 
nature  haa  generally  been  diaonssed,  either  so 
Buporficially  aa  to  gi^e  the  enquiring  student  no 
idea  whatever  of  its  distinctive  character,  or  with 
blind  adherence  to  ft  tiregone  oondoaien  eqaaUy 
fatal  to  the  just  appreciation  of  5L<*  inipiir* 

A  century  ago,  the  genius  of  Falestnua  was 
very  imperfectly  understood.  The  spirit  of  the 
dnqneee^itti  no  longer  animated  even  the  beat 
Couipoaen  for  the  Church  ;  and  modem  critieinn 
had  not,  as  yet,  made  any  attempt  to  bring  itself 
en  rapport  with  it.  Hawkins,  less  trustworthy 
aa  ft  eritie  than  aa  an  hiatorian,  tella  ns,  that  the 
great  Composer  'formed  a  style,  bo  siuiplf,  so 
pathetic,  and  withal  so  truly  sublime,  tuai  his 
Compositions  for  the  Cliurch  are  even  ftt  this  day 
looked  open  aa  the  modela  of  harmonical  perfeo* 
tioB.'  It  18  quite  tme  that  his  style  is  '  truly 
H'.iMinn?,'  aiicl.  where  deep  feeling  is  net,'<X.:il,  un- 
utterably '  pathetic ' :  but,  though  it  may  appear 
*  simple '  to  the  uninitiated,  it  is  reaUy  so  leamad 
and  ingenious  that  it  needs  a  highly  a'^com- 
plished  contrapuntist  to  unravel  its  complications. 
Bumey,  though  generally  no  less  remarkable  for 
the  faimeas  of  Ua  oritidan^  than  for  the  inde- 
fatigable peiBeveranee  wMi  wUeh  be  eoDeeted 
the  evidence  whereon  it  rests,  tells  us,  in  like 
manner,  that  the  '  Missa  Papsa  Marcelli '  is  '  the 
moat  nmple  of  all  Paleatrina's  works':  jret,  a 
glanci?  at  the  Scorp  tv;11  sn**tce  to  show  that 
much  of  it  is  written  in  Keai  fugue,  and  close 
Imitation,  of  so  complex  a  texture  as  to  approach 
the  character  of  Canon.*  Not  very  lonsr  aim,  this 
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wonderAd  Mm  wta  lUfiiMMwil  to  poMM  cartatii 

coiifetr  I  'i  .  o  l  ecuiliaritits  which  n<>t  only  marked 
it  out  m  the  greateai  pieoe  of  Church  Music  tii»t 
•vor  wu  coDoeiTod— u  it  undoubtedly  ia — but 
which  al-<  n  ♦<irposc<1,  between  Mr:q;r  writt'-n 
before,  ami  ihat  produced  after  it,  a  gulf  a«  un- 
fathomable as  that  which  separates  the  Polyphony 
of  the  i(HJi  ontary  from  thb  Monodia  of  the 
1 7th.  No  !dM  cMi  potriUy  b*  mm*  ftOadow. 
The  trtie  Kcclasiastical  Stvlo.  as  determined  by 
the 'Miasa  Papa  Maroelli/diffeni  from  that  which 
praoadad  it,  not  in  iti  Vwhtilfml,  but  in  its  li^sthetic 
character.  In  so  far  as  its  extpmal  lueclmnism  is 
concerned,  it  exhibits  no  cimtrivancea  which  wtre 
not  already  woll  known  to  Okenhcim,  Joaquin 
dem  Pi^  Goudimel,  Aod*  hundred  other  wxit«n 
of  inferior  repatatun.  It  wu  not  tat  the  mJeo 
I  ;t  f;i  iltleas  symmetry,  that  it  was  selected 
as  I  lie  model  of  Ecclesiastical  purity.  AmbroK, 
indeed,  denies  that  it  ever  served  as  a  model  at 
all;  thut  it  cff  crrd  any  reform  wh;itever  in  the 
st^'le  of  Eccli;jitii.stical  Muiiic  ;  or  ov<;q  that  any 
such  reform  was  needed,  at  the  time  of  its  pro- 
daotion.  This  portion,  iumvw,  b  nntenable. 
The  opinlofi  of  %  eriUe  ao  laanied,  ao  talented, 
and.  ^'I'lierally,  so  unprejudiced  as  Auibros,  must 
not  be  lightly  contravened:  but,  it  is  certain 
tiiat  the  Council  of  Trent  did  not  exaggerate  the 

ncctssity  for  a  reform,  irv.rnf  iiatr  Mt< m,  lind  un- 
coiiiprumiaiug ;  and,  equally  mi,  luikl-  lliat  reform 
was  effected  by  means  of  this  Ma^s  aluue.  What, 
then,  waa  the  aecret  of  thia  wondroiia  revolation } 
It  lay  in  tho  aubjugati(m  of  Art  to  the  aervioe 
of  Nature,  of  learning  to  effect,  of  ingenuity 
to  the  laws  of  beauty.    Palestriita  was  tlia 
fitat  grant  ganius  who  so  concealed  his  learn- 
ing  as  to  cause  it  to  be  aksolutely  overloi>ked  , 
in  the  beauty  of  the  residting  effect.    If  it  , 
was  given  to   Okenheim  to  unite  the  dry  I 
bones  of  Conntavpoint  into  n  woodronalj  artioQ> 
Inted  alialeton,  and  to  Joaqoin  to  doOie  that  | 
skeleton  with  flesh ;  to  Pah-^trina  was  committed 
the  infinitely  higher  privile^'o  of  endowing  the  i 
perfect  form  wiUl  the  f>i>irii  which  enablwl  it, 
not  only  to  live,  but  to  give  thanks  to  God  in  | 
strains  such  as  Polyphony  had  never  l>efore  ima-  ' 
gined.    It  wa«  not  the  beauty  of  it«  construc- 
tion, but  the  preaenoe  of  the  aoDi.  within  it, 
ihnt  randared  Ida  Mtuio  imoMCtnL    He  tvaa 
as  much  a  maater  of  oontrivanoe  as  the  moflt 
a<H>r>mplished  of  his  predeoesson ;  but  while 
they  luved  their  clever  devioea  for  their  own 
sake,  he  only  cared  for  them  in  ho  far  as  they 
served  as  means  for  the  attainment  of  iM)mething 
better.  And,  though  hia  one  great  object  in  intro- 
ducing this  new  feature  aa  the  baais  of  hia  School  | 
waa  the  regeneration  of  CSraroh  Hone,  it  waa 
impossible  that  Ida  work  should  rest  there.  In 
eatablishiag  the  principle  that  Art  could  only  be 
iwhtty  used  as  the  handmaid  of  Nature,  he  not 
onlj  pmided  that  the  Maaa  and  the  Motet  should 
be  doTotional ;  bnt,  alao,  that  the  Chanson  and 

I  in  »•«•/  elaa*  ImUaUoa.  kiwavrtnc.  ia  oixn)  ft.^^,  lulerrkJ  tor 
perlMt  «xactti«M :  but.  M  Uil*  «sacto«M  I* 


soHooia  OP  ooMPOfimoN. 

I  lSt»  Mndrigal  sboald  be  aad,  or  pla3rful,  in  ao 

cord.mce  with  the  sentiment  of  the  ver«e8  to 
which  tbey  were  adapted.    Hia  refonn,  there* 
fore,  tboagn  first  exemplified  in  the  moat  parfcet 
of  Maa»es,  extended  afterwards  to  every  braneh 
of  Art.    The  Canxonetta  felt  it  a«  d^ply  as 
the  OfTertorinm ;  the  Frottola,  as  certainly  aa 
the  FMtx-bonnkin.  HaaMafigatl^  Imitation  and 
Gbnon,  and  Hw  andlaaa  doHoea  of  which  they 
form  the  groundwork,  were  e^timat*.-*!  at  their 
true  value.    They  were  cultivated  as  precioua 
means,  for  the  attainment  of  aatill  moropraaioaa 
end.    And,  the  new  life  thus  infused  into  the 
Art  of  Counterpoint,  in  Italy,  extended,  in  n 
wonderfully  short  space  of  time,  to  every  oon- 
temporary  centre  of  d«T«lopaMBt  in  Europe; 
tiiough  the  great  Roman  Selioal  monopolised,  to 
tlie  Liat.  the  one  Htn  ni,'  characteriBtio  which,  more 
than  any  otiier,  aeparatt^  it  from  alt  the  rest  ' 
the  :ibsolut«  perfection  of  that  art  artem  celaiuU 
which  isjuBtly  tegardtd  as  the  meet  difficult  of 
all  arts.    In  this,  P.Jeatrina  exoelled,  not  only 
all  hia  predecessors  and  contemporaries,  without 
exMptioo,  but  all  the  Polrohooio  Conpoaen  wba 
hmnvwrVni.  NorbaaheeverbaaBrivnllodni 
the  poTfcct  equality  of  his  Polyphony.  Whatever 
raay  be  the  number  of  Parts  in  which  he  writes, 
none  e  ver  claina  praoedenoe  of  another.  NdtliMr 
is  any  Voice  ever  permittetj  u>  iiitrt>dnce  it<*clf 
without  having  something  imuortaat  to  say. 
Tliero  is  no  such  thing  ah  »  '  filling  up  of  the 
Hatmony '  to  be  found  in  any  one  of  hia  Com- 
poaltioaa.   The  Hannony  is  produced  by  the  in- 
terweaving of  the  separate  Subjects  ;  ai  1    fi»  i, 
astoninthed  by  the  unexpected  etlect  nf  some 
strangely  beautiful  Chord,  we  itop  to  exaaiiw 
its  structure,  we  invariably  find  it  to  be  no  more 
than  the  natural  consequence  of  some  little  Point 
of  Imitation,  or  the  working  out  of  some  melodious 
Keapouae,  which  fell  into  the  delicioua  oombiDft* 
tien  of  ill  own  neaoid  Li  no  other  liMler  {• 
this  peculiarity  bo  strikingly  noticeable.    It  is 
no  uncommon  thing  for  a  great  Composer  to  de- 
light us  with  a  lovely  point  of  repose.  The  latav 
Flemish  Compoaan  dothiacontinually.    But  they 
always  pat  ine  Chord  into  ita  place,  ou  purpose : 
uIji  feaa  Palestrina's  loveliest  ILtnnonies  come  of 
themselves,  while  he  is  quietly  fitting  his  Sub> 
jects  together,  withoot,  so  fiir  aa  the  moat  emnhi. 
criticism  can  ascertain,  a  thought  beyond  the 
melodic  involutiuus  of  his  vocai  phrai>ett.  Qow 
far  the  Harmonies  form  a  preconceived  element 
in  thoae  involutiana  ia  a  ^  ^ 

coflBderation  bera. 

The  feat  ir  ?  to  which  we  have  drawn  atton» 
tion,  as  uioet  stromjly  characteristic  of  PaUe> 
drina'a  paonliar  aljM,  ware  imitated,  without 
reserve,  by  the  greatest  Composera  of  hia  .School ; 
and  though,  in  no  case,  does  the  Scholar  ever 
apiiroach  the  perfection  reached  by  the  Master, 
we  find  the  anme  high  qualittea  pervading  th* 
worka  of  ^ttorisi,  Oiofaomi  Mam  and  Bema- 
dino  Nanini,  Felice  and  Pnmceaco  Anerio,  Luca 
Marenzio,  and  ail  the  best  writers  of  the  penod. 
The  School  oaotinued,  in  full  proaperity,  until 
the  oloaing  yaaiw  of  tlia  i6th  oaatoiy ;  mkI  ifti 
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tnuiitions  were  gratefully  followed,  even  late  into 
the  1 7th,  by  a  few  loyal  diadplee,  whooe  line  doofld 
with  Gr^gorio  Allegri,  in  1053.  Theee,  howerer, 
were  but  the  laat  devoted  lovers  of  an  Art  which 
cease<l  to  live  within  a  very  few  years  after  the 
death  of  the  gifted  writer  who  brought  it  to  per- 
feetion.  With  the  age  of  Paleetrfna.  the  reign 
of  true  Polyphony  came  to  an  end.  But  it 
took  firm  ruut,  and  bore  abundant  fruit,  during 
his  lifetime,  in  many  dMaal  oountriee ;  and  the 
Sohoola  in  whidi  it  was  moiit  mooeMfully  oolti- 
▼ated  wen  thoae  which  moik  earcfnlly  oanied 
out  the  principle  of  his  great  reform. 

VII.  The  Flemish  descent  of  Thb  Vkhxtiah 
School  is  even  mote  elearly  traceable  than  that 
of  if8  Roman  sisttr;  nnlwithstandiri!;  the  well- 
known  fact  that  Italian  MuBician.s  were  employed 
in  the  service  of  the  Republic,  lung  before  the 
time  of  Dn&y.  For,  though  the  Archives  of 
8.  Mark's  prove  flie  existeace  of  a  long  line  of 
Organists,  stretching  back  as  far  as  the  ye.-\r 
13 1 8,  when  the  office  was  held  by  a  Venetian, 
described  as  Mistro  Znchetto,'  we  meet  with  no 
sitrn  <^f  the  formation  of  a  School,  before  the 
third  decad  of  the  16th  century,  by  which  time 
the  Art  of  the  Low  Cotmtries  bad  made  its  mark 
ia  every  oi^  in  Barope.  This  eircnmttanoe, 
however,  reflects  no  discredit  upon  tiie  eariler 
virtuosi,  wh^se  extempore  performances  upon  the 
Organ,  though  famous  enough  in  their  day,  left,  of 
oouriie,  no  permanent  reoord  behind  them.  Even 
the  first  Maestro  di  Cappella,  Pietro  de  FossL< — a 
Netherlander,  of  high  reputatiou,  who  was  pre- 
sented with  the  appointment,  together  with  that 
of  Master  of  the  Cbocistars»  in  1491— seems  to 
have  been  lev  eelebrated  as  a  Cinnposer,  than 
as  a  Sini,'er.  At  any  rate,  since  no  tmce  of  his 
productions  can  now  be  discovered,  either  printed 
or  in  MS.,  the  title  of  «he  Fonnder  of  the  School 
justly  devolves  upon  his  successor,  Adri.ino  Wil- 
laert,  than  whom  a  stronger  leader  could  sc^ircely 
have  been  found.  Born,  at  Bruges,  in  14S0,' 
and  reoeived  as  a  pupil,  first,  by  Okeaheim,  and 
•ftarwaidi,  in  Paris,  by  Josquin  des  Prds  -or,  as 
BoinL-  imagine,  by  Moutoii — this  L'r<?nt  represen- 
tative of  Flemish  Kenius  succeeded  De  Fonsis,  as 
Uaentro  dtt  GappeUa,  in  1527,  and.  during  thirty- 
five  years  ot  unwearied  industry,  enriched  the 
Library  of  S.Mark's  with  a  magnificent  repertoire 
of  Masses,  -Motets.  Psalms,  CauticleH,  and  other 
Ecclesiastical  Music,  besides  delighting  the  world 
with  famonMnble  Madrigab,  Ganaonets,  md 
other  ssecular  pieces,  among  which  his  '  Villaiiellaj 
Neapolitane,'  h  4,  stand  almost  une({ualled 
for  prettiness  and  freedom.  Uis  style  presents 
all  the  best  characteristics  of  the  Later  Flemish 
School,  tempered  by  a  rich  warmth  which  was 
doubtleii8  induced  by  his  long  residence  In  the 
mo«t  romantic  city  in  the  world.  Unfortunately, 
though  nuny  volumes  of  his  woffce  were  pub- 
lisheil  dtirins^  his  lifetime,  but  few  have  been 
reproduced  in  modem  Notation.    A  Motet,  h  4, 

>  One  ot  mitro  ( -HacUtar)  Zochetto't  tncMnon.  Btroardo  dl 
■MhallW  Xurar.  who  hrid  tha  aiypointOMol  from  IMS  to  MM,  la 
SOWlilM  with  tha  loTentioD  of  tho  r«tel-boanL  (BwOaa,L«l) 
asrtKOi  OiUa  Ua  BamkwA  4ot  OMiMek%  uS  ilrtt  Mt  St  tlw  Sits 

ttmummimmt,  «ot.i«iiiiiiii^t»Asrtwafcma 


will,  however,  be  found  at  p.  474.  voL  ii.  of 
Hawkins's  HiaioiT;  [See  Willaebt.] 

Willaert's  successors  in  office  were,  CipriaM 
dl  Rore,  who  held  the  appointment  from  1563 
to  1^6^;  Zarlino,  (1565-1590);  Baldassare 
Donati,  (1590-1603),  and  the  last  great  Master 
of  the  Sebool,  Oiovaoni  daOa  Crooe.  who  waa 
unanimously  elected  in  1603,  and  died,  ixfter 
live  years  service,  in  1609.  These  accomplished 
Musicians,  together  with  Andrea  Gabrieli,  who 
plaved  the  second  Organ  from  1566  to  1586, 
ana  his  nephew.  Giovanni,  who  presided  over 
the  first  from  '585  to  161 2,  ]>rnvcd  themselves 
fiuthful  disciples  of  their  venerable  leader,  culti- 
vating, to  the  last,  a  style  wUdi  eomUned  ^ridi 
Harmony  of  the  Netherlands  witJi  not  a  little  of 
the  melodic  inde{)endence  which  we  have  de- 
scribed M  peculiarly  chaxactetistic  of  the  best 
Roman  period.  Upcm  this  was  engrafted,  in  the 
finest  examplee,  a  certain  tenderness  of  manner, 
in  which  Crooe,  especially,  has  scarcely  ever 
been  surpassed.  Still,  it  is  always  evident  that 
the  harmonioni  eflfeek  is  the  reralt  of  the  Com* 
poser's  prim;vry  intention,  and  not,  ns  in  the 
greatest  works  of  the  iiouiian  School,  of  the  inter- 
weaving of  still  more  important  melodioelenMltta; 
a  £Bafcuxe  whioh  is  well  illustrated  by  oomparing 
the  estraet  fhan  the  'Mlwa  Pape  Maroelli,'  givm 
at  vol.  ii.  paL,'e  ^30,  witli  the  following  fragnunl 
from  Andrea  Uabrieli's  '  Missa  Brevis.' 


Vlli.  The  Earlt  Flobkntikb  School, 
though  far  less  important  than  that  of  Venice, 
is  not  destitata  of  q>ecial  interest.  A  gorgeous 
MS.,  once  the  property  of  GiuUano  de'  Medici, 
and  still  in  excellent  preservation,  contains  Com- 
positidiis  by  no  leas  th:vn  .-t^von  Florontiuo  Musi- 
cians of  the  14th  century.  Many  works  of 
antient  date  an  atoo  estaat,  in  the  eoUeetiont  of 

Petrucd,  and  otiier  early  printers.  The  beauties 
of  these  are,  however,  entirely  forgotten,  in  those 
of  the  more  celebrated  School,  founded  by  Fran- 
cesco Cortecda,  who^  in  the  earlier  half  of  the 
i6th  century  wrote  some  excellent  Church  Music, 
and  a  number  of  beautiful  M;»'lri;^';ilH,  the  slyle 
of  which  differs,  very  materially,  from  that  cul- 
lavated  in  other  parts  of  Italy,  nwimilatfngt 
indet  d,  far  less  closely  to  the  character  of  the 
true  Madrigal,  than  to  that  of  the  Frottola — a 
Ughtav  kind  of  campeiitka.  Bum  aaarij  alUad 
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to  the  ViUauelli^  or  F»  1a.  On  the  oocanoa  of 
the  marria^'e  of  Ckmo  I.  de*  Medict  wHli  Leooora 

of  Toledo,  in  1539.  Corteccia,in  conjunction  wilh 
Matteo  ItamptliiQi,  Pietro  Maoaooni,  Baccio 
Hotchiai,  mm  the  Roman  CknnpoMr,  Goatanzo 
Festa,  wrote  the  Music  for  an  entertainment 
condisting  aliuost  entirely  of  Madrigals,  inter- 
mixed with  a  few  Instrumental  pieces,  the  whole  i 
oC  which  wen  printed  at  Yenioer  by  Antonio 
Gardane.    A  nmUar  perfbrmsAoe  gneed  the 

marriage  of  Francesco  de'  ^fedicl  with  Bi.tiica  • 
CapeUu,  in  1 579.  on  which  i>cca«ion  Faletttrina 
contributed  hii*  Madrigal '  O  felice  ore.'  Tat  such 
festivities  as  these,  the  Florentines  ware  nlwayH 
ready ;  bat  their  greatest  triumph  was  naerved 
for  a  later  period,  which  must  b«  dimuMd  in 
the  second  division  oar  eubjeet. 
DC.  Tbs  Schools  or  LoHXABmr  won  always 

very  closely  allied  to  those  of  Venii  e  ;  indeed, 
the  geographical  relations  of  the  two  Provinces 
&voured  an  interchange  of  Masters  which  could 
scarcely  fail  to  produce  a  close  similarity,  if  not 
identity  of  style.  Costanzo  Porta,  the  greatest 
of  Lombard  Musters,  thou^di  a  native  of  Crv- 
mooa,  went  the  most  pcoductlve  portion  of  his 
Ulb  at  Fadon.  OfMdo  Teeehi  wrote  moat  of 
hie  bist  works  at  Modena.  Apart  firom  these, 
the  Ltist  writers  ol  tiie  School  were  Ludovico 
Balbo  (Porta's  greatest  pupil),  Giac.  Ant.  Pic- 
cioli,  Giuseppe  Caimo,  Giuseppe  Biffi,  Paulo 
Cima,  Pietro  Pontio,  and.  lastly,  Giangiaoomo 
Liastuldi,  wlio  brouy^ht  the  Fa  la,  the  Frottola, 

and  the  Balletto^  to  a  degree  of  perfection  which 
haa  nrely,  if  ever,  been  eqnnllea.  The  Lombard 

School  also  claims  as  its  own  the  famous  Theo- 
rist, FranchinuB  Gafurius,  who  wrote  miMi  of  Ida 
more  important  works  at  Milan,  though  the 
earliest  hnown  edition  of  hie  ewrliest  pioduation 
appeared  at  Naples,  in  1480. 

X.  To  The  NKAit>i.iTAN  School  belontra 
another  Theorist  of  duitiuotion,  Joannes  Tinctoris, 
the  compiler  of  the  first  Musical  Dictiooftry  on 
record.'  Naples  also  claims  a  high  place,  anion ; 
her  best  Coniposei-s,  for  Fabricio  Dentice,  who 
lived  so  long  in  Rome,  that  he  is  usually  cJaased 
among  the  Roman  Masters,  though  he  was  un- 
doubtedly, by  birth,  a  Neapolitan,  and  a  bright 
ornament  of  the  School  ;  a-s  were  also  t  Jiov. 
Leon,  Primavem,  Luggasc<j  Lug^'aachi,  and  other 
accou)]>Iished  Madrigalists,  whose  lighter  works 
take  rank  with  the  best  BaUetti  Mid  EVottole 
of  Milau  and  Florence. 

XL  Thb  School  op  Boloqna  exhibits  so  few 
characteriatios  of  apeotal  mteree^  that  we  may 
aafUy  ^Bamna  it.  with  thoae  of  other  ItaUan  oHies 
of  less  importance,  from  our  [iresent  enquiry,  , 
and  pruceeJ  u>  study  the  progi^iss  of  Polyphony 
In  oilier  countries. 

Xn,  The  Founder  of  Thk  Germax  Pot.t- 
PHOMIC  School  was  Adam  de  Fulda,  bom  about 
I460;  a  learned  Monk,  more  culebratcHl  as  a 
writer  on  subjects  associated  with  Musics  than 
•a  a  Ck>mpo«er,  though  Ua  Motet,  *OTem  lax 

I  Jo*a.  TIneurli  'TBrmlnonun  Muitca  dlfflnltorluiB.'  Ke  lUt*.  ' 
Oair  svwrCmcMiMm  MI«m«MfetlB«siMnw:  botsdMO  1 
at|iMBisrtobid«(mHiaOoftoeO»«ll«vBiiiUiiionaifMl.  | 


et  i^ori*,'  printed  by  Glareanna,  ahowa  that  hia 
knowledge  of  Goimterpohit  wae  not  oonlined  to 

its  theon-tical  side.  Tliis  rr!ii.irk.d^Ie  Composi- 
tion, like  the  mure  numerous  w  orks  of  Heinrich 
Finck  (a  contemporary  writer,  of  great  and 
varied  talent).  Thoman  Stolzer,  Hermann  Finck 
(a  nephew  of  Ueinrich),  Heinrich  l8a.\k,  Ludwig 
;  Sentl,  and  others  long  forgotten  even  by  their  own 
countrymen,  bean  so  doee  an  analogy  to  the 
style  eoltiTated  in  the  Netherlanda,  tlukt  it  fa  Im- 
■  possible  to  iniaL.dne  the  German  Masters  obtaining 
their  knowledge  from  any  other  source  than  that 
provided  by  tlieir  Fleniali  neighbours.  Ina&k — 
lx>m  about  1440— -waa  one  of  the  most  learned 
Contrapuntists  of  the  period,  and,  in  all  essential 
jLarticulars,  a  follower  of  the  Fh-ndsh  School; 
though  his  talent  as  a  Melodist  was  altogether 
excepliomil.  It  aeems  quite  eertain  that  lie  wae 
the  Composer  of  the  ^rand  cl-l  Tnnr.  '  TTi-:irnck, 
ich  mum  Dich  l&bt^yo,'  afte•rw,^rds  known  as 
'  Nun  ruhen  alle  Walder,'  and  '  O  Welt,  ich  muss 
Dich  laesen,'  and  treated  over  and  over  again  by 
Sebastian  Bach,  in  his  Canutes.'  And  this  cir- 
cumstance introduces  us  to  an  entirely  new  and 
original  featuxe  in  the  German  School.  The  pro- 
greea  of  the  Befennatiott  nndonbtedly  retarded  the 
development  of  the  higher  branches  of  Poh'i'hony 
very  seriously.  With  the  discontinuance  of  the 
Mass,  the  demand  for  ingenuity  of  construction 
came  to  an  end ;  or  was,  at  best,  confined  to  the 
SaKular  Chanson.  But,  at  the  same  time,  there 
arose  a  pressiiit,'  necesaity  for  that  advanced  form 
of  the  Faux-bourdon  which  so  soon  developed 
itself  into  tbe  Four-part  Choral ;  and,  in  tbia, 
the  German  Composers  distinguitshed  themselves, 
if  nut  above  all  others,  at  lea^t  as  the  equals  of 
the  best  contemporary  writers — witness  the  long 
liat  of  dunal  ktooks,  fnm  the  time  of  Walthor 
to  the  eloee  of  the  17th  century.  Wo  all  know 
to  what  splendid  results  thi.-  n>  v'.  pha-^t'  of  Art 
eventually  led ;  but,  for  the  time  being,  it  acted 
only  as  a  htndianoe  to  bealthfal  progress ;  and, 
:  notwithstanding  the  pood  work  wrouglit  by 
^'icholaa  Faminger,  the  last  great  Miuttcr  of  the 
School,  who  died  at  Fkaaan  in  1608,  it  would, 
in  all  probability,  have  produced  a*  ooodition  of 
absolute  stagnation,  but  far  an  unfiiieaeen  ht- 
fuaion  of  new  life  from  Italy. 

XI IL    Thx    Schools'  op  Monich  avo 
NusBHBBBO  muat  be  regarded,  not  ae  later  de> 
velopmenta  of  Teutonic  Art,  but  as  foreign  ini» 
purt&tiouB,  to  which  Germany  was  indebted  for 
an  impulse  which  afterwards  proved  of  infinite 
service  to  her.  They  were  feonded^  xaapectively, 
by  Orlando  di  Lasao,  and  Haas  Leo  Haider ;  the 
I  first  a  Netherlander,  and  the  la-st  a  true  Ger- 
man.   Of  Orlando  di  Lasso,  so  much  has  al- 
ready been  reoonied.  In  oar  aeeond  volume,  that 
it  is  unnecessary  to  dilate  upon  his  history  here. 
Suffice  it  tht^n  to  say,  that,  thanks  to  his  long 
residence  in  Italy,  his  style  united  all  the  best 
qualities  of  the  flemiali  ajod  tbe  Italian  Schools, 
and  enabled  Uu  to  aet  an  example,  at  Munich, 
•  which  the  Gennans  were  neither  too  cold   l  ■ 
i  appreciate,  nor  too  proud  to  turn  to  their  own 
I  saM«oLi.a,in*. 
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ftd vantage.  Hosier  was  born,  at  Nuremberg,  in 
1564 ;  but  learned  hu  Art  in  Venio^  under 
Andzw  Gabrieli,  whose  nephew,  Giovanni,  WM 
his  fdlow  pupil,  and  meet  intimate  friend.  80 
thoroughly  did  be  imbibf  the  principles  and  man- 
ner of  the  School  in  which  he  studied,  that  the 
Venetiani  themeelvea  wMMwd  hfan  M  one  of 
their  own  fraternity,  Italiani-ing  his  name  into 
Giauleone.  His  works  poseesB  all  the  rich  Har> 
monj  for  which  Gabrieli  himself  h  to  justly 
fiunoos,  and  all  the  Southern  softness  which  the 
Venetian  Composera  so  sedulously  cultivated :  and 
are,  moreover,  tilled  with  eviilences  of  consum- 
mate oontiapantal  skill,  as  are  also  those  of  his 
owmtryiiwa,  Jakob  BXadl  (^Jaeobui  GaUns), 
AdAm  Gumpeltzheimer,  Grejfor  Aichinger,  and 
many  others,  who,  catching  the  style  from  him, 
qiread  it  abroad  throughout  the  whole  of  Qer- 
many.*  Of  its  immediate  effect  upon  the  native 
Schools,  we  can  scarcely  speak  in  more  glowing 
terms  than  those  used  by  tho  German  blHtorians 
themselves.  Of  its  influence  a|ion  the  future  we 
■hall  haw  mora  to  say  herealksr. 

XIV.  The  bistiry  of  Thk  EaRLT  FbKNCH 
School  is  so  clo»ely  boimd  up  with  that  of  its 
Flemish  sister,  that  it  is  no  easy  task  to  separate 
the  two.  Indeed,  it  is  sometimes  impossible  to 
ascertain  whether  a  Composer,  with  a  French- 
sounding  name,  was  a  true  Frenchman,  a  true 
NeUieiiandar,  or  a  native  of  French  Flanders. 
Not  only  fa  flib  Hn*  cm»  with  the  nuneroos 
writers  who^o  works  are  included  in  the  collec- 
tions puMiched  by  Pierre  Attaignant,  Adrian  le 
Boy,  and  Ballard:  but  there  is  a  doubt  even 
about  the  birth  of  JeaD  Moaton,  who  is  de- 
scribed by  Glareanus  as  a  Frenchman,  and  by 
other  writoiH  ft^  a  Fl<  luing.  The  doubt,  how- 
arar,  involves  no  critical  confusion,  since  the 
a^jiw  ct  tlM  two  Sdiools  wars  praaissly  the 
aama.  Both  Josquin  dee  Pr^  and  Mouton 
apent  some  of  the  most  valuable  years  of  their 
Ima  in  Paris ;  and  taught  their  Art  to  Fteoeh- 
men  and  Netherlandsn  without  distinction. 
Pierre  Carton,  Clement  Jannequin,  Noe  Faignient, 
Eustache  du  Caurruy,  an  l  othcT  Masters  of  the 
l6th  centun,  struck  out  no  new  line  for  tbem- 
aolTes :  whua  BUario  Genet  (H  Carpentrasso), 
the  greatest  of  all,  might  easily  prvas  for  a  born 
Netherlander.  A  certain  amount  of  originality 
was,  however,  shown  by  a  few  clever  Composers 
who  attached  tbeaaaaLrea  to  thanailgr  of  the 
Huguenots,  and  aet  Pwlma  of  Clement  l^Hoi 
and  IJeza  to  ?*Iusic,  for  the  use  of  the  Calvinists, 
as  Walther  and  his  followers  had  already  set 
Hymna  Ibr  tiia  Lvtberans.  The  nvoilMr  of 
these  writers  was  to  small,  that  they  cannot  lay 
claim  to  l>e  classed  as  a  national  School ;  but, 
lisw  though  they  were,  they  carried  out  their 
work  in  a  thorooghlj  avtistle  ipiiit.  ThePaalms 
of  Olaodin  Lejenne--^fpliidi  an  anmplo  will  be 
Jbimd  in  vol.  i.  p.  763 — are  no  trifloa,  carelessly 
thioina  oSf  to  serve  the  purpose  of  the  moment ; 
Iwt  flakhad  woika  of  Afl»  batt«afii«  Ite  hand  of 


 mA  a  few  IBS 
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the  Master  in  every  note.  Some  of  the  same 
Psafana  were  also  set  by  Claude  Goudimel,  but 
in  a  Tory  different  style.  The  Calvinists  da> 
lighted  in  singing  their  Metrical  Psalmody  to 
the  simplest  Melodies  they  could  find ;  yet  theoa 
are  vexitaUo  Motets,  exhibiting  lo  Uttla  tyat' 
pathy  with  HngnanM  outam.  tiat,  if  it  ba  tnia, 
as  tradition  asserts,  that  their  anthor  perished, 
at  Lyons,  on  S.  Bartholomew's  Day,  1573,  one 
ia  driven  to  the  eonolwion  that  he  must  have 
bem  killed,  like  many  a  aealous  Catholic,  by  mis- 
adventure. He  was  one  of  the  greatest  Composers 
the  French  School  ever  produced,  and  excelled 
by  TSKj  Um  in  the  iwt  of  SuroM.  Soarcely 
inferior,  in  teohnieal  ddll,  to  Oltanhaim  and  Joa> 
quin,  he  wa«  infinitely  their  superior  in  fiarvonr 
of  expression,  and  depth  of  feeling.  His  claim 
to  the  honour  of  having  instructed  Palestrina  has 
already  been  diseoaed  elsewhere.  Considered  In 
connection  with  that  claim,  the  following  speci' 
men  of  his  Htyie.  printed,  at  Antwerp,  by  Tylman 
Sosato,  in  is  especially  intareating.  [8aa 
Tol.  i.  p.  6ia ;  iraL  IL  p.  635.J 


I   •    ae.  quid  mol  •  tl  •  pU  -  « 
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XV.  The  Boman  origin  of  The  Spanish 
School  is  so  clearly  manifest,  that  it  is  un> 
uecefsary  to  say  more  on  the  subject  tiian  haa 
been  already  said  at  page  2^)3.  After  the  re- 
turn of  Uie  Papal  Ooortfnnn  Avignon,  in  1377, 
Spanish  Singers  with  good  Voices  were  always 
sure  of  a  warm  welcome  in  Rome ;  learned 
Counterpoint,  in  the  Eternal  City,  first,  from 
the  Flemmgs  there  domioQedi  and  afterwards, 
from  the  Bomans  themselvea ;  practised  their 
Art  with  honour  in  the  Siatlna  Chapel;  and, 
■oi  mft«iiM»t|j,  oaniad  U  back  with  thamto 
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Spaio.  So  completely  arc  the  Sjjajtiards  identi- 
fied with  the  Romans,  that  the  former  are  neces- 
Mrily  dasoribed  «•  di«cipl«s  of  the  School  of 
Fmtft,  or  that  of  Falcstrina,  ai  the  eaae  may  be. 
Tm  foniicr  class  belong  T>artolonieo  EscoLi  dii, 
Fraaceaoo  iSaliaas,  Juan  6cribano,  Cristufano 
MonUm,  FnuBoeaoo  Guerrero,  and  DMaco  Ortiz : 
the  fTTcatfst  genius  of  the  latter  was  Tjiuloviro 
da  Vittoria,  who  approached  more  nearly  to  Pa- 
laitxillA  himself  than  any  ntlier  Compo-^er,  of  any 
ago  or  ooontry.  M«ii|y  of  theae  groat  writers — 
inelodiag  Yittoci*— ended  their  da^a  in  8|  ain. 
after  Inui^  swrvice  in  the  Churches  of  Rome  :  and 
thus  it  oaiiie  to  pass  that  the  Roman  style  of 
Composition  wiM  cultivated,  in  hofh  oonntdes, 
with  equal  zeal,  and  almost  equal  success.* 

XVi.  Uur  rapid  sketch  of  thti  progress  of 
Polyphony  on  the  Contint-nt  will  serve  materially 
to  nmpUfy  a  atmilar  aoooont  of  ita  dovclopment 
in  England,  in  whioh  ooontry  it  was  practised, 
aa  wo  liave  already  proinisied  Uj  show,  at  an 
earlier  period  than  even  in  the  Netherlands. 

A  hundred  yeen  acot  when  few  attempts  had 
been  made  to  arm iv' the  penenxl  Hi.storyof  Mn.tic 
in  a  fiyottimatic  turui,  uttt:ution  was  drawn  to  the 
curious  '  llot'\* — or,  as  we  should  now  call  it. 
Canon—*  Siuner  ia  ioumen  in,'  contained  in  vol. 
978  of  the  Hazleiaa  MSS.  Bnmey  estimated 
the  date  of  this,  in  roii<fh  terms,  aa  probahly 
not  much  later  than  the  13th  or  14th  cen- 
tury. Hi.s  opinion,  however,  waa  a  mere  guess ; 
while  th  it  of  Hawkias  was  so  vague  that  it  may 
aafuly  be  disuiLt&ed  as  valuelem,  ILiUsoa,  whose 
authority  cannot  be  lightly  set  aside,  believed 
the  dooumont — ^now  iuiown  aa  'The  Beading 
MS.'— to  be  at  least  aa  old  aa  the  middle  of 
the  13th  century;  and  accused  both  Bumey, 
and  Hawkins,  of  having  inUintiunally  left  the 
question  in  doubt,  bom  want  of  the  oonmge 
nece!<»ary  for  the  expression  of  a  positive  opinion. 
C}]api>ell  gives  the  same  date ;  and  complains 
bitterly  of  Burney's  tergiversation.  The  late 
Sir  Froderiok  Madden  waa  of  ofnmon  that  that 
pwtkn  of  tiie  MS.  wliieih  ooDtiOnB  the  'Bote* 
was  written  about  the  year  1240,  and  hat;  left 
some  notes,  to  that  effect,  on  the  fly-leaf  of  the 
volume."  Anibroa,  in  the  second  volume  of  his 
'Geechichte  der  Musik,'  published  in  i86a,  re- 
ferred the  MS.  to  the  middle  of  the  15th 
century,  thus  making  it  exactly  synelironous 
with  the  Second  Flemish  SchooL  Meauwhde, 
Cooaaemalcflr,*  uded  by  new  light  thrown  upon 
the  subject  from  other  sources,  arrived  at  the 
oouclusion  that  the  disputed  page  could  not  have 
been  written  later  than  the  year  laa6;  and  that 
the  '  Kota '  was  certainly  composed,  by  n  Monk 
of  Itea<ling,  some  time  before  that  oate:  and 
thia  poaittoai  lie  defended  ao  Taltaatly,  that 

>  A  luca  eollactlon  of  the  Mule  ol  Um  Spsnl^  SdlOOl  nUI  to 

lounti  Id  K«Hvi*i  '  Lira  Mcro-bl>p«ua.'  [8e«  y<i\.  i. 

i  V/t  tliinW  t  ilc-tnble.  <n  to  hutlr-dUputed  •  CM«,  to  flrr  i^lr 
FradMick  Mwkkii't  temArlu.  vttlaUm,  lU  Sni  t»t»—'  Ttm  whol*  li 
tt  Ita  Uamwlh  oaoturr.  eieapt  M8H  mttlSV  SO  ft  tf-fl.^.  H.' 
And,  iitata-'Io  til  proteblUir.  Ow  Mrlhr  partton  «r  ttit  lOloma 
•w»'  '•rfifm  Jnlh.r  MiN-v  .,r  U'lirllnr  «boijt  Ih* IMO.  Compare 
th'-  "f-itt  In  11m-  I'. I-  iil:ir«  witli  lhii>r  In  thr  '  al?!r.d*r  of  lh«  Ctrtolai? 
Of  lti;«4U>s  Iti  Xba  Hi.  Colt.  V««p.  S.  V.-F.  H.  AprU  18S2.' 

•  van  ■siMiwsusM  Si  sHiMMsa'Arfib  iMB.    Ma  taa 


Ambru^.  m>iijt  cautious  of  critics,  accepted  the 
new  view,  withoat  heritatifln,  hk  hia  third  rolame, 
printed  in  1868. 
Aaanming  thia  view  to  be  ooROct,  Tn  EaSLT 

Knulish  School  founded  a  full  e.-ntury 
wad  a  halt'  before  the  adxnisdon  of  Dufay  to 
the  Pontifical  Chapel.  But,  wbile  givinj^'  this 
discovery  its  full  wi-iirht,  we  mast  not  value  it 
at  more  than  it  is  Nvunh.  It  does  not  absolutely 
prove  that  the  Art  of  Composition  oHj^nnated 
in  England.  We  hare  aiready  aaid  that  the  in> 
vaition  of  Counterpoint  haa  lutherto  eluded  all 
entjuiiy.  It  was,  in  fact,  invented  nowhere — if 
we  are  to  um  the  word  '  invention '  in  the  sense 
in  which  we  should  apply  it  to  gunpowder,  or  tlie 
tell  8cope.  It  was  evolved,  by  dow  degrees,  from 
Diaphoija,  Difecant,  and  Organum.  All  we  can 
say  about  it  as  yet  is,  that  the  oldest  known 
example — or,  at  least,  the  oldest  example  to  which 
a  date  can  be  assigned  with  any  approach  to 
probability  —is  En^dif-h.*  An  t.-vrlier  record  may 
be  discovered,  some  d  ty  ;  though,  thanks  to  the 
two>fold  spoliatiou  uur  Ecclenaatloal  Libraries 
have  suffered  within  the  last  350  years,  it  ia 
scarcely  likely  that  it  will  be  found  in  £u!.;land. 
Meanwhile,  we  must  content  ourselvei^  with  the 
reflectioa  that,  so  far  as  our  present  knowledgo 
goes,  the  Early  English  Sdiool  U  the  <Jdeat  in  the 

world  ;  though  the  completeness  of  the  C"inp<isi- 
ti  in  upon  which  this  statement  ia  bauod,  proves 
that  Art  must  have  made  immense  advances 
Ifcfore  it  was  written.  For,  the '  Beading  Rota ' 
is  no  rude  attempt  at  Vocal  Harmony.  It  is 
a  regular  CVtmposition,  for  six  Voices;  four 
of  which  sing  a  Canon  in  the  Unison,  while 
the  mnatntng  two  aing  another  Canon  called 
'Pc8* — which  forms  a  kind  of  Ground  Bass  to 
the  whole.  Both  Hawkins  and  Bumey  have 
printed  the  aolntion  in  Soore.  We  think  it 
better  to  present  our  readers  with  an  accurate 
foe  simiU  of  the  orii^na!  MS.  ;  k-aving  them  to 
sc(jre  it  for  tlieni-^elvi  k,  in  accorilanci'  wit:  tie 
directions  given  in  the  margin,  and  to  form  their 
own  opinion  of  the  evidence  aflbided  by  the 
style  of  its  Caligraphy.  In  the  orit^inal  copy, 
the  Clefs,  Notui»,  and  Euglish  wurd^,  are  wnticn 
in  black ;  as  are  also  the  directions  for  per- 
formance, beginning  'Hanc  rotam,*  etc.  The 
six  Lines  of  the  Stave,  the  Cross  placed  to  show 
where  the  second  Voice  i^  to  f>egin,  the  Latin 
words,  the  aeoond  initial  S,  the  word  Pei,  and 
the  direetiona  begindnir  '"Bm  repellt,*  and 
■  Hoc  dicit,'  are  red.  The  first  initial  S  h  blue, 
aa  also  the  third.  Ambros  bolievett  the  Latin 
words,  and  the  directions  beginning  'Hane 
rotam,'  to  have  been  added,  at  a  iMer  period, 
by  another  hand.  Many  years  have  elaj>i5ed 
since  tmr  own  att  ntion  wah  hrst  directid  t-o  the 
MS.,  which  we  have  since  subjected  to  many 
BWtrnhfng  examinntioiiB.  At  one  period,  we 
ounelvea  wen  veiy  mndi  iw^aed  to  believe  in 

«HiB  Ut«lr-<ll>00T«r«il  'Mootp«ni«r  Ma'  b  relernd,  by  Coao^ 
mlMr,  to  the  lut  tbtrd  of  tha  I3lh  wnlurj.  To  th«  TC17  uitlMit 
copy  of  tha  TroM  de  r«u«'  duw  In  the  pouc«»lv>i)  o(  Sl|.  rEC4:]il- 
aroltL  of  Paduk.  u>d  nomalline*  quoloJ  u  the  old'^t  Kpwrlinm  of 
l'«n-Jlufl«  la  MlatsDoe.  It  u  abMlatel/  liDponlbl*  to  u»l<B  •  IU*4 
AMmtbswrataWMf.  l9mi4UU.t.*a.l 
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Ta  yio  uiuT'     >;iao    fluo — ttiniyxmrnr^^lQfu^ 


^r^^  m^.  i  '  1 — -^dlibt;Vco  umuT  Uggc  n^ygg' 


■y-  J — — —  Wt^^pcuxT  latc^uoaenfo^cftT/ 


the  presence  of  a  second  hand-writing.  But,  the 
evidence  afforded  by  a  photograph  taken  during 


make  sufficient  allowance  for  the  different  ap> 
pearance  of  the  block  and  red  letters,  which, 


our  investigations  convinces  us  that  we  did  not    reduced  to  the  same  tone  by  the  process  of  photo- 
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gnphy,  reticrnhle  each  other  so  cl-  gely,  that  we 
now  feel  Msured  tluit  the  entire  page  wm  writtea 
bjtb«  tMtte  hand.  Cuiiwiinirter  netni  toentertifai 

no  doabt  that  this  was  the  hand  of  Jubn  Forn- 
•ete.  A  Heading  Monk,  of  whom  we  have  intel- 
UgOBOe  Jb  the  Ouiulary,  down  to  the  yt&r  1356, 
but  no  otber  womd  Uter  than  1236.  It  seems 
n»h  to  append  this  learned  Eeclesiastio's  name 
to  tlif  Tlota,'  until  wiuie  farther  evid<.'nce  (»halll)e 
forthcoming :  but  it  is  gratifying  to  find  that  the 
myatery  in  wUdh  the  aobjeot  In*  Utbasto  bMQ 
shrouded  is  gmdually  d'sappeariri::. 

Besides  tlx-  above  Kola,  aud  &  few  specimens 
of  unisonous  Pkin  OhAunt,  the  volimie  we  have 
daaciibed  oontaina  thrae  Motete,  'Begina  de- 
mende,*  'Dam  Maria  cre^dit,*  and  'Ave  ^loriosa 

vir^'inuui ' — at  the  end  of  the  last  of  which  are 
ihi  tjtt  ticUi  of  I'art^  for  '  Cantus  superius,'  aud 
three  for  '  Cantos  inferius/  added  in  a  different 
hand-writing  ;  atid  another  Motet,  'Aveglorioea 
Mater/  written  iu  Three-PiO-t  injure,  on  a  Stave 
consisting  of  from  thirteen  to  fifteen  lines  as 
oocaiion  demanda,  with  a  Qoadraplam  («r  fonrth 
P«H%  added,  in  diffevenl  wittit^,  at  the  ond.> 
Beyond  these  precioxis  reliqnc-s,  wo  posstjss  no 
authentic  record  of  what  may  be  called  tbo  First 
Period  of  the  develapmemt  of  Art  in  England, 
father  the  School  di«d  oat«  or  iti  aiohivea  have 
perished. 

The  Second  Period,  inaugurated  during  the 
earlier  half  of  tho  15th  oeutuij.  and  tbenfora 
contemporary  with  tlw  Soibool  oflht&j,  it  moro 

fully  represented,  and  boasteaome  lAtelysliscovered 
reliquei)  of  great  interaet.  Ite  leader  was  John 
of  Dunstable,  a  man  ct no  ordfaiaiy  talent,  whoso 
identity  has  been  more  than  onco  cnnf"  »>il  ^vith 
that  of  S.  Ihinstan!  though  wc  have  authentic 
records  of  hiri  d.  nth,  in  1453,  and  burial  in  the 
Chtirch  of  Stephen,  Walbroolc.  London.  In  the 
timo  of  Bomey,  it  was  supposed  that  two  fiag>- 
mtnts  only  of  his  works  survived ;  one  quoted 
by  Uafurius.  the  utJjur  hj  Morley.  Baini,  how- 
over,  discovered  a  set  of  SbcuUt  Ohfttuons  a 
in  the  Vaticau  Xdbranr:  ud  a  very  valuable 
oodez  In  tho  lioeo  Vuannonioo,  at  Bologna,  >s 
now  found  to  contain  four  <>f  h'u  Compositions 
Sot  the  Church,  besides  a  number  of  works  by 
«4her  Bngtish  Composers  of  the  period,  most  of 
whom  ar"  aih  rwi.so  unknown. 

'Ihe  luird  i'uriud  ia  luuro  l<are  of  records  than 
the  First.  No  trace  of  its  Compositions  can  be 
diiOOTored  ;  and  the  only  interest  attaching  to  it 
arisea  from  the  fiMSt  that  its  lenders,  John  Ham- 
boys,  Mua.  Doc..  Tliornas  Saintwix,  Mus.  Doc., 
and  Henry  Uabengton,  Mus.  Bao.,  who  all 
flourii»hod  during  the  reign  of  King  Edward  IV. 
were  thc>  first  Mu.-iicianti  evar  hflBOUnd  wlth 
special  Academical  Degrees. 

The  beet  writer  of  the  Fourth  Pwiod  was 

r 

>  Tha  'KoKtn*  elcnwuda'  will  tj«  ft<uii<l  ihi  f  <].  ih  uf  ih«  llH.;  I 
'  Dura  IUn>  credldit,' 

tba  Uir««  leU  of  rart«  fur  Oaatiu  Soperlua.  aod  InlMifc  «•  T> 

wul  H :  "An*  rIorloM  lUtar,'  on  lb.  and  « ;  urf  tb*  BolS  HMli;  on 

lot.  III.  All  ih»rrr(,r«,  tn  iDcJuded  In  'th«  Mrttsr  pairih^n  of  tha 
MS."  i»  <l^.c^llT-cl  l)T  f^T  Krcdfrick  MtJilfn.  <Sm  »>  a.  m.te  i.) 
A  Ut«r  copr  uf  -  At*  glor1o<«  M&ur,'  (riUMHrttlM  Add*!!  uiMdrapiua, 

ass  ton  ittmtuma  In  ih«  '  Moo«p«ntar  wt^'  sai  a  sniftii  br 

OsMMSMhir,  ts  Wnmo  of  t^iocna. 


Dr.  Fayrfax,  who  took  his  Di xi\-o  in  151 1,  and 
is  well  refuresented  by  aome  Masseg,  of  oonidder- 
aUe  tneritk  in  the  Mniie  School  at  Oxfctd,  and  » 

collection  of  S®cnlar  St^n^,  in  the  well-known 
'  Fayrfax  MS.,'  which  also  contains  a  number  of 
similar  works  by  Syr  John  Phelyppes^  Gilbert 
Banester,  BowUuid  Davy,  William  of  Newaric, 
and  other  writers  of  the  School.  The  stylo  of 
these  pieces  is  tliorouyhly  Flemish  ;  but  wantiogt 
alike  in  the  ingenuity  of  Okenheim,  and  the  ex- 
prnarion  of  his  foUowen.  Ktill,  the  School  did 
its  work  well.  Engl  md  had  not  fulfilled  the 
promise  of  her  first  effortti ;  but  she  now  made 
a  new  banning,  evidently  under  Fleini8h  itt« 
strootioi^  and  never  Afterwaida  brtiayed  her 
tmet. 

Good  work  never  fails  to  produce  gwxl  fruit. 
If  the  labours  of  Fayrfax  and  Fhelyppt-s  brought 
fiwtit  little  that  was  worth  praaervin^'  ou  tti 
own  account,  they  at  lea^-t  prepared  the  way 
for  tho  more  ladtiuy  triumphs  of  thu  Fifth 
Period,  the  Compositions  of  which  will  bear 
ccmpariaom  with  the  beet  oontemporaneoaa  pto> 
doooonai,  dtiier  of  Flaadei^  or  of  Italy.  Thfi 
epiTch  extpnds  from  the  beginnini,'  of  the  16th 
century,  to  the  i>eriod  immodiately  precediotf 
the  ap{>earanoe  of  Tallis  and  Byrd  ;  correspond- 
ing, in  this  country,  with  the  clawn  of  the  era, 
known  in  Rome  as  '  The  Golden  Age.'  It 
numbered,  amou)^  itu  writers,  a  magnate  of  no 
lea*  oelebritv  than  King  Hent;  VIII,  who 
stndled  Mosie,  diligently,  at  that  period  of  hk 
life  during  which  it  was  suppo-cd  that  be  waa 
d'-iitined  to  till  the  See  of  Canterbury,  and  never 
aftorwards  neglected  to  practiae  it.  No  doubt, 
thiii  early  initiation  into  the  mysteries  of  Art 
prompted  the  imperious  monarch  to  extend  a 
more  than  ordinary  amount  of  encouragement  to 
its  votaries,  in  later  life ;  and  to  thi^  fortunate  cir- 
comstance  we  are  probably  largely  indebted  fcr 
that  general  dtfl'imion  of  th»-  taste  for  good  Music, 
so  quaintly  d^ucriLtxl  by  Morley,  wbidi,  Uiking 
such  firm  hold  on  the  hearts  of  the  people 
that  it  wee  oonaidered  disgraceful  not  to  be 
aUe  to  tidce  part  in  a  Madrigal,  led,  ere  long, 
to  tho  final  cmitrgence  of  our  S<'hool  from  the 
trammels  of  bare  mechanical  industry  into  the 
fr<  olom  which  troo  faupiration  alono  can  ji^ve. 
The  Composers  who  took  the  most  prominent 

Sart  iu  iluB  great  worli  wt-re  Jolm  Tborao, 
ohn  Bedford  (OrganiBt  of  Old  St.  Paul's), 
George  Etberidge,  Bobert  Johnson,  John  Tavei^ 
ner,  Robert  Penona,  Jolm  Marheek  (Organist 
of  St.  Gi'or^'c's  Ciiap'jl,  Wimliior"),  Ricliard  Kd- 
warden,  and  John  Shepherdo — ail  men  of  mark, 
and  eothuiastic  lovers  of  their  Art. 

Contemporarie-t  of  Arcl;;ul.It  and  Wa<lra;!t, 
in  Flanders,  of  Willacrt,  iu  Venice,  and  of  b"i  .-la, 
in  Pi  iiiie,  these  men  displayed,  in  tljtir  works, 
an  amount  of  talent  in  no  degree  inferior  to  tiuA 
shown  by  the  great  ContitiOntat  Ifaaters. 

Kedford'fl  Anthem,  '  Rejoico  in  the  Ijord 
alw.iy,'  first  printe<l  by  Hawkins,  and  since  re- 
p  ildished  by  the  MuU'l  Sov  i«ity,  is  a  model 
of  the  true  Ecclesiaiitical  style,  one  of  the 
fineet  specimens  of  the  grand  old  English  School 
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of  Cathedral  Music  we  posnesg.  The  graceful 
contour  of  its  bubjectH,  the  purity  of  the  Hat- 
mony  produced  by  their  mutual  involntions, 
and.  above  all,  the  beauty  of  it«  expression, 
entitle  it,  not  only  to  the  first  place  amuiig  thu 
Compositions  of  ita  own  period,  but  to  a  very 
h%h  OD0  a*  oomparad  with  thoM  of  the  itiU 
Bune  brfllbiit  epodi  wliioli  WMtolbOow.  That 
the  writer  of  such  an  Anthem  as  this  should 
have  been  an  idle  man  is  impoaaible.  He  must 
have  produced  a  host  of  other  tnnwiiw.  Tet, 
it  is  by  this  alone  that  he  is  known  to  us ;  and 
it  is  much  to  be  feared  that  he  will  nevermore  be 
represented  by  another  work  of  equal  magnitude, 
though  it  would  be  well  worth  while  to  onlleut 
together  die  few  fragments  of  hie  writings  which 
are  still  preserved  in  MS.' 

Equally  scarce  are  the  woriu  of  Richard  Ed- 
wardee,  known  ddefly  by  one  of  tt«  lov«liMt 
Ma'lriLrul><  that  ever  was  written — 'In  goillg  to 
uiy  UHke<i  Uxide.'  We  have  alreatiy  hadooOMlm 
to  call  attention  to  the  beauties  of  this  deUfl^tftil 
work,'  which  rivals— we  might  almost  say  sur- 
pamee — the  finest  Flemish  and  Italian  Madri$;als 
of  the  I'eriiKl,  :inii  wad  o  rtainly  never  exc  lli'<i, 
before  the  time  of  Paiestrina  or  Lac»  Marenzio. 
For  thii,  alio,  w«  hare  to  thank  the  reieareh 
and  discrimination  of  Hawkins,  who  gives  it  in 
his  fifth  volume :  but  it  has  since  been  reprinted, 
nMBj  times ;  and  tt  is  not  Ifltdy  tkat  it  will 
•rar  i^!ain  be  forgotten. 

Johnson  was  one  of  the  most  learned  Contra- 
nniitists  uf  the  period,  and  excelled  almost  all 
m  oontemponuriee  in  the  art  of  writing  Imita- 
tiona  upon  »  Oanto  fisfmOb  Of  the  wntingB  of 
Tavemer  and  Parsons,  good  specimens  will  be 
found  in  the  Psalters  of  Este  and  KaveuMcroft, 
as  well  as  iu  the  Sltoriea  of  Burney  and 
Hawkins;  while  many  more  remain  in  MS. 
Among  the  latter,  a  Madrigal  for  five  Voices, 
by  Parsons — '  Enforced  by  love  and  feare  ' — pre- 
lerved  in  the  Libraiy  of  Christ  Churoh.  Oxfind, 
ii  partf eidailj  interesting,  as  ostdlduniiig  the 
writer's  title  t»  an  liunourable  place  aniung  the 
leaders  of  a  School  of  Specular  Music  with  which 
Us  name  b  not  genefBllj  asBooiated. 
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A  few  of  Shepborde's  C<)m{K)altiaas  may  be 
found  in  a  worii  entitled  'Moaqng  and  Eve- 
nyng  Prayer  and  Oommonion,*  London,  1565. 
He  is  also  will  represented  in  the  Christchurdi 
Library,  in  a  series  of  MS.  CompositioQa  of  a 
very  high  order  of  merit.  Host  <Mr  than  are 
Mott^ta,  with  I>atin  words  ;  but  a  few  are  English 
Anthems  —  possibly,  adaptations — from  one  of 
whieh  wo  lunre  Mieotod  the  IbUowing  example. 


P 


(rod,  be  mcr-ci-ful 


0  Os«.  to  wd-M.  O  Oa«,  to 

Oe4>  tomar^-fkil    un  •  to  m. 


-or 


-9r 
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Since  the  restoration  of  Anglican  Plain  Cliauut, 
by  the  Rev.  T.  Hihnore,  Marl  c-ck'd  n:iiue  has 
been  a  '  household  word '  among  Juiglish  Church- 
men;  bat  only  in  oonneotion  with  his  strictly 

unisonous  '  T'lMikf  uf  Comnii  n  Prnii  r  noted.' 
No  one  seems  to  kuuw  that  In;  wati  imt  only  a 
distinguished  Contrapuntist,  but  also  one  of  the 
most  expressive  Composers  uf  the  Knt:1i>li  S<^'h<Mjl. 
The  Tery  few  specimens  of  his  Htylt-  whith  we 
possess  are  of  no  coumion  order  of  merit.  The 
example  selected  is  from  a  IdlS.  Massn '  Miw»» 
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Par  Mmm  Justitis,'  preaerved  at  Oxford,  in  » 
Mt  of  very  incorrectly-written  Parts,  from  which 
Dr.  Burney  Bcored  a  ft  w  txtracts.  As  Marbeck 
waa  a  xeaioua  follower  of  the  new  religion,  it  is 
«lMr  thai  Uiia  Vam  mact  ham  htm  written  dur- 
ing his  early  life.  Wliere,  then,  is  his  English 
Church  Music  ?  It  is  iin]>u«Bible  tu  believe  that 
so  ardent  a  reformer,  and  bo  great  a  Musician, 
took  no  part  in  the  formation  of  tlwi  Sohool  of 

Eurely  English  Cathedral  Muno  to  whvSi  all  the 
est  Composers  of  the  period  gave  so  much  at- 
tention. Soroly.  some  ficagmenta,  at  least,  of  his 
works  must  remain  in  our  Chapter  libraries. 


t  J 
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ar>^  nuriv  ti;  the  Bl 
b;  Um  Tco«r. 

We  ngnl  tbit  ws  om  find  no  room  for 

more  nmnprous,  or  more  extended  exnmpks, 
selected  itova.  the  works  of  a  period  which  baa 
not  received  the  attention  it  desen'es  from 
EogUsh  Muskuans:  bat,  w«  tract  tbat  wa  have 
nid  and  quoted  anoogb  to  aihow  that  this 
long-neglectcd  School,  support  el  by  the  learning 
of  Johnson,  the  flowing  pcriod^i  ot  Marbeck,  and 
the  iuoomparable  expression  of  Redferd  and 
£dwardes,  can  hold  its  own,  with  h'lnour,  against 
any  other  of  the  time  ;  and  wu  are  not  without 
hope  that  our  countrymen  may  some  day  become 
alive  to  th«  imporlaiioe  of  its  montunantib  Mid 
■trive  to  raotMftonlliMlobUvkoOoiiifMitiom 


certainly  not  unworthy  of  our  regard.  I 
of  those  which  glorified  the  greatest  Period  of  all 

— the  Period  which  corresjionded  with  tlwt  of 
the  '  Missa  Papa:  Maroelli '  in  Italy. 

The  leader  of  the  Sixth  Period  was  Christopher 
Tj'c,  whose  geniu.-^  prepared  the  way,  firnt,  for  the 
wiifkiJ  of  llobert  Wliyte.  and,  throutjh  these,  for 
those  of  the  two  greaU^-st  writers  who  have  ever 
adoraad  the  Ki^gliah  School— Thomas  TalU%  and 
Williiin  Byid.  Tye's  Compoaitloni  are  very 
numerou.«i.  His  beat-known  work  is  a  Metrical 
Version  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  in  which 
the  simplidty  of  the  Fanz-boordon  is  combined 
with  a  jn'.rity  of  Harmony  worthy  of  the  best 
FlemiKh  JShititcrs,  and  a  spirit  all  his  own.  Two 
(jf  tlu  tte  under  other  titlofi — '  Sing  to  the  Lord  in 
joyful  atniuL' and  '  Mock  not  Ctod's  Nmmv*  an 
indoded  In  Hullali'a  *Put  Murie,'  and 
known  to  Part-singers.  Besides  these,  the  Libraiy 
of  ChriBtchurch,Oxford,coatain8  7  of  hia  Anthema, 
and  1 4  Motets,  for  3,  4,  5  and  6  Voioes ;  and  that 
of  the  Miuic  Sohi>(il.  a  Mass,  *  Euge  l>one,'  for  6 
Voice*,  which  is,  perhaps,  the  greatest  of  his  sur- 
viving works.  A  portion  of  tiie  'Gloria'  of  this 
Mass.  scored  b]f  Dr.fiomay,  in  hia  aaoond  volomo, 
and  repri  nted  In  HoOahS  'Voaa  Soona.*  wiU 
well  rejiay  cart  fill  scrutiny.  One  of  its  Subjects 
corresponds,  verj'  curiously,  with  a  fragment, 
oalled  '  A  Poynt/  by  Jolm  Shephetde,  written, 
most  probably,  for  the  inBtructif>n  of  some  ad- 
vanced pupils,  and  printed  by  Hawkins.  It  is 
interesting  to  compare  the  grace  of  Shepherde's 
unpratio^r  tl»nii|^  nhanning  Mttto  wmpla^ 
with  1I10  tdolftilly  oonatmoted  ualwurk  of  butn* 
tion  w  ith  which  Tye  has  surrounded  the  Subject. 
We  need  not  tnui>cribe  the  passages,  as  they 
may  so  easily  he  found  in  the  works  we  have 
named ;  but,  the  following  less  easily  acoessibia 
example  of  Tye's  broad  masculine  style  will  serve 
still  better  to  exemplify  both  the  quiet  power  and 
the  nwlodioiis  grace  of  hia  aeouatonted  manner. 

Atemdo  ad  Patnm.  Motel  A  8. 
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still  gresKr,  in 
WkTte; 


known  only 


Tye,  was 
lo  say 
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H  l-4»7  an  Anthem  for  5  Voices, '  Lord*  who  shall 
dNrell  in  Thy  tabernacle  V  printed  in  the  third 

volunif  (if  Biinify's  History,  and  a  few  pieces  pre- 
Mrvcd  by  Barnard ;  though  no  lesa  than  3s  of  his 
CSompoeitioni,  oom prising  4  Anthems,  as  Motets, 
and  fi  r/imt»ntatioiis,  lie  in  MS.  in  the  Library 
of  Christ  Church,  Oxhrd,  withont  hope  of  pub- 
lication. These  works  are  models  of  tho  best 
JSi^Ush  stjle^  At  it«  htat  period.  Not  merely 
renmrkmble  fbr  their  ladmical  p«rfi»etion,  but 
full  nf  rxprcssir.n  am!  beauty.  Yet  these  fine 
Oimpositions  have  \x>en  left  to  accumulato  the 
dust,  while  the  inspirations  of  Kent  and  Jackson 
have  been  heard  in  every  Church  in  £ngland,  to 
■ay  nothing  of  later  Coinjx>Miii(>nH,  which  woald 
be  very  much  the  better  for  a  littto  infusion  of 
Kent's  spontaneity  and  freshness.  In  order  to 
give  some  idea  of  the  tendemea  ef  Whyte's 
general  style,  wo  subjoin  an  extract  from  an 
Anthem' — 'The  Lonlo  blesse  us, and  keepe  us' — 
included  in  Barnanl's  collection,  but  neither 
HMntkned  in  the  Christ  Church  Catalogue,  nor 
noiioed  by  Bnmey.  though  it  is  contained  in  the 
valuable  and  l>ea\itifiilly-transcril)-  d  set  of  Part- 
Books  wliicb  furnished  him  with  the  text  of  the 
only  Compodtion  by  Whyte  that  baa  vnti]  now 
been  printP'l  in  modem  fonn  '  The  pathetic 
character  of  the  Hypoeeolian  Mode  was  probably 
never  more  strongly  «ihibited  than  bt  thia  beau- 
tiful pasvnge, 

TIm  I<ord«  blf«M 
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I  Thil  let  of  Part-BsfkailMMn.  ftnd  ttlTI  In  «xcirn«nt 
Mtbm  coiitlKU  of  trm  WUM  eMst  410  rolumei,  bcaiutllullj  tm>. 
•cril>«d.  and  cmbclllllMd  wltk  qiMlnt  old  l  *lln  xttva.  aifl  mottut. 
SipHB«»il  In  pmnMn<hlt>to<lcllc«l*  Idat  li  m  vhl  i-uilj  tw  mUtakra 
tor  coppar-|»l«U  •nrnvlitf  ■  U  coritsli.*  vtt  i  ompmltloo*  br  Whjta, 
BB  b7  B;nl«.  I  by  BruMar.  1  b|  Dr.  John  ttaU.  t  bf  rfemnV  1  by 
rambowo.  1  bj  W.  t^lM.  I  b7  Jobmou.  S  br  Orluid*  d1  LuM,  1  br 
Il»lli'rl«  )  by  W.  MutxUIr,  1  ».j  Kraiimteo  McM-hMil.  (i  b.  R  r»r*iii«. 
1  by  l'lillll|«  1  liy  Ktirianl.  I  In  M  rif»rr».  1  I  j  T»ll«,  ^  1>J  TlUi*  r~  lif 

I>r.  Tf.  a  bf  WutKtoork,  atul  Vt  bj  Aiienyroott*  Auihon.  Bunxir 
■HSMms  a  <nK  viL  UL  pi  SH  mm  witb  a  snecful  trtbut*  of 
IfeHilB  «•  Ik*  tNaa       OM^ar.  hr  «lHa*  eomtaiy  Ym  mt  vv- 

adtt'>i  t>v  li  III  any  way  hr  p  vaiMl.  Wa  ourwUn  «ra  Indabtcd  to 
(ha  kln,li,.-.i  i  f  ih»  prrti-nt  MhrarUn  for  a  «inili«r  prtTllcca.  which 
iHSprvtad  uf  Innnlla  taJua  In  tha  pi«p«r«>lou  of  our  anslTri*  of  lb* 
VHtoartlw  Ibrtr  liVlttSikooi. 

Hch  Uby^igsitiit  aMtaw  M«  sf  Psvi-BwIh.  of  •» 
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Bui  Mifher  Tye  nor  Wbyte  Tcaebed  to  Che 
height  attained  by  Tallis ;  ■»  ho  is.  perhaps,  b<  tter 
known,  and  more  fairly  judged,  than  any  other 
English  Composer  of  the  time,  though  his  most 
popular  works  are  not  in  all  cases  his  best. 
To  speak  to  English  Organists  of  his  Rc'^ponHes, 
his  Litany,  or  his  Service  in  the  Doria!i  .Mode, 
would  be  superfluous.  But.  how  many  are  equally 
well  acquainted  with  his  Motet,  'Sal vator  umiA,* 
or  his  fi.-arfolly  intrinnte  Canon,  *  Miserere  nostri '? 
How  many  know  tiiat  tlie  original  of  •  I  call  and 
cry'  is  an  'O  sacrum  convivium'  worthy  of  any 
Choroh  Compoaar  in  the  world  bbort  of  Palestrinn 
himself  1  How  many  bare  looked  into  the '  Can- 
tiones  Sacra,"  which  he  wrote  in  ctinjunction 
with  his  pupil  Bynl,  and  the  MS.  treasures 
scored  in  Bumey's  '  Extracts,'  or  the  *  Matthias 
Collection'?  Yet  it  is  here  that  wo  must  look 
for  Tallis,  if  we  wich  to  form  any  idea  of  his 
tme  greatness.  Tlie  worhl  has  not  seen  many 
more  MooaDlisbed  Contranontists  than  he ;  nor 
bas  be  «Ter  Men  ezoelled  m  tiie  exquisite  *  KXt» 
[  ris-  K"  of  hiM  Il.vrniony.  We  have  said  that 
Palesthna  so  int«rwove  his  phranes  together  aa 
l»glf«  bifdi  to  MM  wndwlal  Chord  aft  mntf 
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tam.  Tallia  could  not  approacli  the  gretit  Ttalinn 
Uaster  in  thi«.  No  one  evur  did.  But.  he 
iiuumg«d  to  place  some  wonderful  Clioid,  at  every 
turn  ;  nml,  so  to  place  it,  ihiit  th»»  etir  mnM  not  ' 
f&U  to  be  raviflhed  by  its  beauty.  It  in  wurtliy  of 
BOlise^  tliat  those  of  bit  Compositions,  in  which 
tUt  pwoliarity  b  most  strongly  developed,  are 
ih«  h««t  known,  and  the  most  highly  ]>rize<l. 
They  .ire,  inileed,  prtoininently  beautiful.  But. 
■o  are  many  others,  of  which  the  very  names 
bav«  long  riiioa  baen  fingotten ;  while  aome,  well 
known  by  name,  are  just  aa  much  forgotten,  in 
radity,  as  the  rest.  Among  these  last  is  one 
— tiM  fiunous  Mutet,  'Spem  in  alium  non  habui,'  i 
for  40  VoioM — which  has  be«n  rery  frequently  1 
flMntioned,  though  rarely  deaeilbed  wilh  the  I 
ncf-Mir.icy  de-^irable  in  a  <m>>o  of  such  ext  e|>tional  ! 
interest.  Uawkins'e  accotint  of  it  is  too  vague 
to  be  of  any  technical  value  whatever.  Bumey, 
thoiis,'h  sufficiently  minute  in  h'w  attention  to 
details,  seems  to  have  strani^ady  misunderstood  ' 
bis  author,  in  one  very  important  particular. 
He  teUs  ua  thai  the  Voioea  are  not  arranged  in 
aepanile  Cboim,  bat  treated  as  a  single  man. 
No  HtAtonicnt  can  poH^iibly  he  ni  it  e  inr.  .rrect  than 
this.  The  40  Voices  are,  beyond  all  cunti-oversy, 
diipoaed  in  eight  distinct  Five-Part  Choirs, 
which  sometimes  answer  each  other  antiphonally 
—one  or  more  whole  Choirs  resting,  for  a  con- 
siderable numl>fir  of  bars  together,  while  others 
oontinue  the  development  of  the  various  Subjects 
■  and,  lometimes,  sing  together,  in  vast  'Quadri- 
gesiiual  Harmony,'  no  k«8  real  than  that  which 
Burney  ao  well  describes,  but  infinitely  more 
compHcated.  behig  compounded  of  eight  quin- 
tuple nuiss^,  each,  a<i  a  general  rule,  complete 
in  itself,  though  cases  will  be  found  in  which 
the  Ba/>8  of  one  Choir  in  n<  <,-ded  to  support  the 
Hamonies  sung  by  another— e.  9.  ia  the  last 
Bar.  where.  wiUioot  the  lower  O,  tang  by  the 
Third.  Fifth,  .nid  Kiu;hth  ("hoirs,  the  First  and 
Sixth  Choirs  would  present  a  forbidden  Chord  of 
the  6-4.  while  the  Seventh  Choir  would  end  with 
•  Chord  of  the  Sixth.* 

The  Iea«lini,'  Subject  is  proposed  by  the  Altns 
of  the  First,  Choir,  and  answered  in  tarn  by  the 
Cantus,  the  Tenor,  the  (^uintus  (in  this  case  repre- 
oeatodbyaDiipHoateAltiis).aad  theBase.  The 
Second  Choir  enters,  after  three  and  a  half  ban 
rest,  with  the  same  Subject,  answered  in  the 
•Mne  order.  The  Third  Choir  enters,  one  Voice 
•ft  a  time,  in  the  middle  of  the  eleventh  bar:  '. 
iht  Fourth,  at  the  beginnint;  of  the  dxteenth 
bar;  the  Fifth,  at  the  twenty-thirl  hur ;  the 
Sixth,  in  the  middle  of  the  twenty  tourtb  bar ; 
the  Seventh,  at  the  beginning  of  tbe  twenty- 
eighth  bar;  and  the  Ei^'hth,  at  the  beginning  of 
tbe  thirty-third  bar;  no  two  Parts  ever  making 
thfir  entry  at  the  same  moment.  The  whole  body 
of  Voices  is  now  employed,  for  aome  eomddeiable 
time,  in  40  real  Parts.  A  new  Subjeofe  ie  then  ^ 
proposed,  and  treated  in  like  manner.  The  1 
final  climax  ia  ibmed  by  a  long  and  highly 
dnborate  passage  of  *  Quadrigesimal  Harmony.'  I 
jCulmiivi^iiL,'  in  a  I'l  l  ril  '  ";idenoe  of  gigantic  pro- 

I  a  MmUu  UomnUMlMBlaliw  l&sadBiMV«th«r  PlMi*-  ' 


portions,  and  concluding  with  an  Organ  Point, 
of  moderate  length,  which  we  present  to  our 
readers,  entire.  It  would  be  manilhetiy  im> 
poxsiMe  to  write  in  so  many  Parts,  without 
taking  an  infinity  of  Licences  forbidden  in  or» 
dinary  oases.  Many  long  passages  are  necee> 
sarily  formed  apom  tbe  reiterated  notes  of  a  aiii^ 
Harmony;  and  many  progressiatis  are  fntrodaoed, 

wliich,  even  in  eiijht  I'artx,  would  lie  emuleniiied 
as  licentious.  Stlil,  the  marvel  is.  tiiat  tbe  Parts 
are  all  real.  Whatever  amount  of  indalgenoe 
may  be  claimed,  no  two  Voices  ever  '  double ' 
each  other.  Whether  the  efTect  produced  be 
worth  the  lalmur  expended  upon  it,  or  not,  the 
Composition  ia,  at  any  rate,  exactly  what  it 
asserts  itself  to  be — a  genaine  example  of  Forty- 
Part  Counterpoint :  and  the  few  bars  we  have 
selected  for  our  exiunjile  will  show  this  as  clearly 
as  a  longer  extract.'   (See  oppOKite  page.) 

As  Tallis  is  chiefly  known  by  his  T.it.Tny  and 
Refptmses,  so  is  his  great  pupil,  William  Byrd,  by 
•Nou  ni'bis,  Domine,'  a  'Service,'  and  a  few 
Anthems,  translated  ftom  the  Latin ;  while  the 
greater  nnmber  of  bis  'Ganttonee  Saone,*  his 
Majiti  for  5  Voices,  and  his  ddiLihtful  M.ndrigals, 
are  reco^nined  only  as  auti<}uarian  curio-^ities. 
The  only  known  copies  of  his  two  Masses  for 
3  and  4  \'oice8  seem,  indeed,  to  be  hopelessly 
lost;  nothing  having  been  heard  of  them,  since 
they  were  '  knocke*!  down'  to  Triphook,  at  the 
sale  of  Bartlemau's  LibnMry,  in  i8aa.  But,  a 
goodly  namber  of  his  wnrks  may  very  easily 
he  oi)tiiined,  in  jirint ;  while  larger  collections  of 
his  MS.  proiiuctions  are  preserved  in  more  than 
one  of  oar  ColI>^i  it<  libraries.  We  ought  to 
know  more  of  these  fine  Compositions,  the  grave 
dignity  of  which  has  never  been  surpassed.  It 
is  in  this  characteristic  that  their  chief  merit 
lies.  They  are  less  exprsssive,  in  one  senses 
than  the  more  tender  inspiratiotisof  Tallii:  bat, 
while  they  lf>iie  in  pathos,  they  gain  in  majesty. 
If  they  sometimes  seem  lacking  in  grace,  they 
never  fiul  to  impress  us  by  the  solidity  of  their 
structure,  and  the  grandeur  of  their  massive 
pnjportions.  Fux  makes  Three-Piirt  Counter- 
point (.Tricinium)  the  test  of  real  power.'  Was 
ever  more  effect  produced  by  three  Voices  than 
fan  the  IbUowing  exampK  nom  the  'Songa  of 
SoBdrie  Nataree.*  (Lend.  1589.) 


^  Troiti 

depfha  of 

■):^  

 f--  -f  m  "  1 

a  A  smwsliii  Saw*  wffl  \m  ItomS  In  the  Utirwy  of  Um  SmmS 
Binwmte  SnHaiy.  In  s  aopy.  puwhSMit  for  th«  Btiiteh  MuMttai.  ta 

1*71  tho  Mutlr  «11<i<t«d  to  Mrh  Chotr  U  icun-d  wr>«r«"'f  :  »«<• 
th'  viilum"  c  nicUiilrai  with  « COWpM*  ovt  th*^  »»■■,  »r»t-  l  «rn.  In 
bvih  Oi«v-  Kianiptc*.  Ihn  original  IiMin  wonli  arc  wuitlric  and  Ibe 
MuKie  U  wlapud  to  mm,  Kntllall  doSSN*  *MMB  af  tiM  Usw  of  Kli« 

«'h»rl'«  I  or  II.  An  oldrr,  utd  one«  »W  Cunoiw  vm.  In  Om  ■•■<• 
writl  «  lit  John  Immjix.  w-i"*  n-  tiav-^  Imi-  l.-tily  .li»»piM!»r«I. 

Tlir  I'.iinpMltIm  w»«  i«>rt-rmt-il    in  I.  r.  I  n  riiiio 
M',.|.r  Ih-  .lir.'rt|..n  ,  (  Do-  Ule  WlUlun  lUwM  i  %aA  SSStB,  aO 

ju«  '■■     ■  1:1.1  r  ti,>i  ,  «r  Ugaiy lniHa 

*  Ur»diu     r«rn»MUin,  p.  Kl.  * 
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Though  Byrd  sarvived  the  i6th  century  by 
more  than  30  yean,  ho  was  not  the  last  great 
Maater  who  cultivated  the  true  Polyphonic  style 
in  Enj^'land.  It  was  practised,  with  success,  by 
men  who  were  young  when  he  was  old,  yet  who 
did  not  all  survive  him.  We  Me  a  very 
endiMitin:;  phase  of  it,  in  the  few  works  of 
Richard  pMrrant  which  have  been  [(reserved  to 
us.  Uis  style  is,  in  every  essfiitini  particular, 
Venetian ;  and  so  cloBt;ly  rtHt/mblea  that  of 
Giovanni  Croce,  that  one  might  wi  ll  iniaj^Miio  the 
two  Masters  to  have  stndio<J  together.  Farraiit 
is  beat  known  by  some  '  Services,'  and  three  lovely 
Antbemsy  the  authenticity  of  one  of  which — 
'Lord,  for  Thy  tender  meioiei*  sake* — has  lately 
been  qucgtioned,  we  think  on  vcrv  insufficient 
grounds,  and  certainly  in  deftanoe  of  the  internal 
evidence  afforded  by  the  diacaeter  of  its  Har- 
monies. Besides  these,  very  few  of  Farranta 
works  are  known  to  be  in  existence.  The  Organ 
Part  of  a  Verse-Anthem — '  When  as  wo  «;»te  in 
Babylon ' — is  preserved  in  the  Library  at  Christ 
Ohordh :  togeCaer  with  iwoHadiigala,  or,  rather, 
one  Madri<,'nl  in  two  parts  —  '  Ah  I  Ah !  alas,' 
and  '  You  Halt  sea  gods ' ;  but  such  treasures  are 

V  Attn  Am. 
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Farrant  died  in  1 580,  three  years  before  the 
birth  of  Orlando  Gibbons,  with  whom  the  School 
finished  gloriously  in  1615.  By  no  Composer 
was  the  dignity  of  £ng]^  Oathedxal  Music 
mora  nobly  ma&tafned  than  by  this  true  Poly- 
phonist ;  who  adhered  to  the  gf>o-1  nLl  rules, 
while  other  writers  were  striving  only  to  exceed 
each  other  in  the  boldness  of  their  licenoes.  He 
took  licences  also.  No  really  great  Master  was 
ever  afraid  of  them.  Joaquin  wrote  Conseoative 
Fiflha.  Palesirina  is  known  to  have  proceeded 
from  an  Imperisct  to  a  Perfect  Cooioord,  by  Simi- 
lar Motion,  in  Two-part  Ooonterpoint.  Lw» 
Maren/iii  Jia?'  written  whole  chains  of  Ligature*, 
wliich,  if  re«iuced  to  Plain  Countcrpniiit,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  stem  test  demaniied  by  Fux, 
would  produce  a  dozen  Consecutive  Fifths  in 
succession.  Orlando  Ciibbons  has  claimed  no  less 
freedom,  in  these  matters,  than  his  prtHh  ct-SMHs. 
In  the '  Sanctus '  of  his  '  Service  in  F/  he  wrote, 
between  bars  4  and  5,  the  most  ddiberate  Fifths 
that  ever  broke  the  rule.  But  he  has  11  vfr  de- 
graded the  pure  Polyphonic  styU-  by  llie  a  imixture 
of  foreign  eh-ments  iucompatiMe  with  it^  inmost 
essence.  He  bad  the  good  taste  to  feel  what  the 
later  Italian  Poljrphonists  never  did  feel,  and 
never  could  lie  made  to  understand — that  the  oil 
of  the  old  system  onuld  never,  by  any  {wssibility, 
be  penoaded  to  oomUne  with  the  wine  of  tm 
new.  Of  the  nauseous  mixtures,  compounded  by 
Moateverde  and  the  Prince  of  Verio»a,  we  find 
BO  trace,  in  any  one  of  his  writings.  Free  to 
choose  whichever  stvle  he  pleased,  be  attached 
himself  to  that  of  Uie  Old  Masters,  and  eoa- 
8cientitiu-ly  adhered  to  it,  in  8|>ir<-  if  the  tempta- 
tions by  which  he  was  surrounded  on  every  side. 
That  M  ftotly  apprsoiaied  all  that  was  good  in 
the  newer  m'  thoo  is  sufficiently  prove<l  by  his 
Instrumental  Music.  His '  Ftntasie-H  of  III  Parte 
for  Viols,*  and  his  Pieces  for  the  \  irginals,  in  'Par- 
theinia»'  are  fiiU  of  quaint  &ncy.  and  greatly  ia 
advance  of  the  a<;e.  But  in  his  Vocal  Compori> 
tions,  he  was  as  true  a  P<ily|>l  oni-xt  as  Talli-<  him- 
self. Und  he  taken  the  opposite  course,  be  would, 
no  doubt,  have  been  equally  successful ;  fer  \m 
would,  most  c«'rtainly,  have  been  e']iiftlly  con- 
sistent. As  it  was.  he  not  only  did  honour  to  the 
cause  he  espoused,  but  he  established  an  incontest* 
able  ebim  to  our  ngaid  as  ens  of  its  brightssi 
onMBSiitB.  HIa  esquisltdy  aselodloas  Aathem, 
fix-  4  Ydos^  'Alu^^  Md  mlMtfatg  Qed,* 
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bis  8-part  Anthem,  *0  clap  your  hands,'  and 
his  magnificent '  Hosann*  to  the  Son  of  David.' 
far  6  Voices,  are  works  which  would  have  done 
lumoar  to  the  Roman  School,  in  its  most  brilliant 
period ;  and,  in  purity  of  intention,  and  truth- 
foloesa  of  expreumon,  stand  altnoet  unrivalled. 
It  is  not  often  that  •  School  ends  go  nobly :  but 
in  England,  u  in  VenlM^  fhe  lasl  npraMsUtiv* 
of  Poly  ]ihony  waa  not  its  weakeit  diMnpion.  No 
CompoiHtr  of  the  period  ever  wrote  anjrthing  more 
ynKUkJ  of  preservation  than  the  too-much-for- 
gottan  contenU  of '  The  First  Set  of  Madrigals 
kbA  Motteta,**  from  which  we  have  aeleeted  the 
following  jmaw^e.  aa  strikingly  characteristic  of 
the  tender  pathos  with  which  Uus  great  master 
of  expression  was  wont  to  temper  the  breadth  of 
his  n)n.«sive  Harmonies,  when  the  sentiment  of  the 
words  to  which  they  were  H4lapted  demanded  a 
BMm  gentle  form  of  treatment  than  would  have 
besamnnsiitmitwith  thoiUnuieM  of  hiigrandsr 
atteraneei. 


It  would  be  manifestly  impossible,  within  the 
UauU  of  a  ikotdi  Uko  tbo  pwwont,  to  give  ex- 
amples, or  even  passing  notices,  of  the  works  of 
one  tenth  of  the  Commisers  who  have  adorned 
the  six  great  Periods  of  the  Early  English  School. 
With  gxeat  reliictaooe.  we  most  neoassarily  pass 
orer  the  natnei  of  Jdm  Boll,  Jolm  Mondy.  Elway 
Bevin,  Ellis  Gibbons,  John  Hilton.  Michael  K^te, 
and  Adrian  Batten;  of  Douland,  Morley,Weelkea, 
Wilbye,  Bennet,  Forde,  and  oar  noble  array  of 
later  ^^:\d^■i;al  writers;  and  of  many  others,  too 
numerous  to  mentiun,  thouL^h  much  too  talented  to 
bo  fiagottea:  and  we  grieve  the  more  to  do  so, 
bwMMO  tbeee  men  have  not  been  fiurW  treated, 
eitlier  by  their  oim  ooontiTaaa  or  bj  mtttgners. 
<  L-.rw-i  >n.  BslisssslttifelUssiiMisfssriHsaieiicu 


The  former  have  Rinnecl  against  their  School,  by 
neglecting  its  monuments.  The  latter,  by  oon« 
teroptaoittly  ignoring  the  subject,  vithoot  taking 
the  trouble  to  enquire  whether  we  possess  any 
monuments  worth  preservation,  or  not.  Time 
was,  when  a  Venetian  Ambasitador,  writing  from 
the  Court  of  King  Ueniy  VIIL«  oould  say  •  Wo 
attended  Mmm,  wbkk  wtm  sung  by  the 

Bishop  of  Durham,  with  a  right  noble  Choir  of 
Discanters.*  And,  again,  'The  Mas^  was  sung 
by  His  Majesty's  Cnaciators.  whose  Voices  are 
more  heavenly  than  human.  They  did  not  chaant* 
like  men,  but  gave  praise*  like  Angels.  I  do 
not  believe  the  grave  r.;u?s  ^'oice8  have  their 
equals  anywhere.  If  an  Italian  oould  thus 
write  of  ne,  in  the  rtfth  esntiiry.it  leelearthat 
we  were  not  always  'an  utterly  unmusical 
nation.'*  And,  if  we  make  it  possible  that  such 
a  character  should  bo  ftietod  upon  us,  now.  it 
eaa  only  be,  becanee  we  have  so  long  lacked  the 
energy  to  show  that  we  did  great  things,  once, 
and  can — and  mean  to — do  them  again.  English 
Musidnns  aue  very  Kogry,  when  foreigners  taunt 
them  with  want  of  mosMnl  feeUng :  bat,  surely, 
they  cannoi  hope  to  aib  nco  their  detractors, 
while  they  not  only  leave  the  best  works  of  their 
Old  Masters  unpublished,  and  unperformed,  but 
do  not  even  oere  to  ooltivate  such  an  aoqoaint* 
anoe  with  them  ai  may  at  least  justify  a  eiitieel 
reference  to  their  merits,  when  the  existence 
of  English  Art  is  called  in  question.  We  have 
an  ewy  School,  of  wbleh  we  need  not  be 
ashamed  to  boast,  in  presence  of  those  either 
of  Italy,  or  the  Netherlaudu.  If  we  do  not  think 
it  worth  while  to  study  its  productions,  we  can 
loarody  espoot  Iteliane  or  Germans  to  study 
them  wr  tu;  nor  on  we  justly  complain  of 
German  or  Italian  critics,  because,  when  they 
hear  the  inanities  too  often  sung  in  our  most 
beautiful  Cathoilrals,  they  naturally  suppose  that 
we  have  nothing  lietter  to  set  before  them.  In 
a  later  diviHiou  of  our  subject,  we  shall  have 
oooesi(m  to  speak  of  wasted  opportunities  of 
later  date.  But  we  think  we  nave  here  oon- 
clusively  proved,  that.  If  oar  PolyphoBio  Sbboola 
have  not  obtained  due  recognition  upon  the 
Continent,  in  modern  times,  the  fault  lies^  in  a 
great  measure  at  our  own  door.* 

t  ■  Hon  eanUMoo.  nw  tlnMUTkoo,'  eM. 

«  '  Vom  Anbivlon  d«r  Oiiisa.  bto  auf  d«n  htotlcm  Tac.  tin  dnreh 
and  dutch  unmuilkallMilM  Land.'  (Ambivt,  °  Onch>ctil«  der 
Muilk.-  Tom.  Ill  p.  4«a)  It  U  tnit  that  Ambroa  glret  Ihit.  r»lh«r  ai 
Ihafiiii"^"''  "      au  uiiUenal  opialon.  on  the  i.'ootlneni.  ihm  tin 

own  i  taiA^ alJ^S^'^^^^^^'^'SL^^^^*'" mntrr' 
Bat,  Ml Ohsstarim ■ncNih Koris !•  Ihlls  BOM  tku  ta  asMMiw 

of  hli  own  opinion  of  tho  llfht  thrown,  by  moAtm  critlclim.  ujKin 
the  KatenwciU  made  bjr  Ilun»<7  anil  Hairkins.  A  ii'.ri nic  r  ln<uiic« 
could  hanllj  ba  (tren  of  U>a  Igooranoa  of  ihe  EngUih  school  on  U>« 
part  of  Uarman  miuidani  tbaa  Iha  fk«t  Uiat  lo  labortoUM  laMSH 
fator  ai  Rltnar,  In  hit '  Caulogue  of  republlca(la«i  of  taUant snals* 
(BarllD  Iini)  omiu  all  mention  of  luch  Impurtant  eolleellont  aa 
Baniard'a  -Selected  Church  Mutick.'  lki;r<-°i  'Cathedral  Mtwlc.' 
Arnold's 'Oalbsdral  aualc'  Ko»ell./,  FliiwllllAm  Muilr,"  Hullaht 
r*n  Miule.  Vocal  Scoraa,  and  filnii»ri-  Mbrsr;:  ohlU  In  hU  Cata- 
lofoa  of  work*  prtolad  during  tba  IMi  and  nth  oMitvrtaa  (Berllo. 
ISH).  TBdto  ssd  onfewM  SI*  sfetataMr  tpMNS,  SilS  M  to  MB> 
ttoMd  Mriy  hi  asMwHew  mOt  tw  HsMsds  la  ftm  O^Omtm  s« 
Tbo  mat  WatMMj. 

SlaM  Uil*  article  wai  wtiit<'n.  we  h%ve  met  with  an  adraittae- 
B«nt,  OMnllonlnt  the  publlrMlon,  at  Lelpclg,  of  U  Hsdrlssla,  bf 
Dowtand.  Morley.  and  otbar  Kn(llib0SBeSNiaSli0lSilSflW8Ha 
WMtto.  and  adUad  by  J.  J.  Mitac, 
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XYIL  ▲  long  aeriet  of  pngnuive  triumphs 
b  iimriMbly  fbUowed,  in  tlw  Hittory  of  Art. 

bv  a  }>erii>J  of  fatal  reaction.  A>5  a  general  rule, 
tho  eeeda  of  corruption  germiiiAte  so  ^uwly  that 
their  ailbei  it,  at  fifst*  wimoiA  imperceptible. 
Then  am,  howevw,  nontiona  to  tbk  l*w. 
In  the  Mtudo  Solioob  of  Italy,  tho  iacvlUble 
revolution  waa  effocte.!  very  swiftly.  Scarcely 
had  the  grave  closed  oror  the  mortal  remains 
of  Pftbtbiiw,  before  the  principles  upon  whic  h 
he  loilllded  his  practice  wcro  laui^hed  into  o)>li- 
vion  bj  a  band  of  litt^rary  gavants,  theuisulves 
inctpable  of  writing  an  artistic  Boiaa  to  a  Canto 
iMmo.'  Tht)  vumt  el«|Uflat>  if  not  the  earliest 
■dvoeatee  of  *nfenn*  w«r^  Tinoeiiio  Oalilei, 
and  Giovanni  Biittistn  P<ini :  but  it  was  not  lo 
them  that  Fulyphony  owed  its  death-blow.  The 
tne  Founder  of  Tbs  Soboou  OV  thx  Dbcadkncb 
wrva  Cliiinlia  Montevi.nli',  in  who«e  Mmlri^'als 
the  rule  which  forbids  tho  use  uf  Uu^ri:parod 
Discords  in  Strict  Counterpoint  was  first  openly 
divegarded.  In  the  next  <UTiai<m  of  our  cabjeoi, 
we  shall  have  oocadon  to  describe  this  onoe  cele- 
brated Composer  aa  a  genius  of  tlie  lii^'liest  urdtT : 
but  we  cannot  so  eprak,  here,  of  the  ruthletts 
deetioyeg  of  *  systtm  which,  after  eo  many 
yearn  of  ea!Tie«t  ^trivinj  fur  j>t'rfection,  attainetl 
it,  at  hwii,  ill  iliu  Later  iioniau  SchouJ.  It,  v^aa 
in  buildini;^  up  a  new  School,  on  a  new  founda- 
tioDt  that  Montevercle  slioweil  hi^i  grcutneM^  not 
in  his  attempts  to  impruvu  upon  ihv  pradeof  tiie 
P()ly|>b<)nic  Compoeers.  Without  good  Counter- 
point, good  Polyphony  cannot  exist:  and  hia 
Counterpoinit  even  before  he  boldlv  set  ita  laws 
at  dfjfiuuce,  was  so  defective,  that  the  conclusion 
that  lie  dii>c;u:ded  it,  iu  duapair  of  ever  6atii!£u;to- 
rily  mastering  its  difficulties,  is  inevitable.  It  is, 
indeed,  mnoh  to  be  zegretted  that  he  did  not 
give  up  ihs  alngiple  at  an  earlier  period,  and 
devote  to  the  ailvancoinent  of  MoniKl^n  thr  t-ner- 
gie»,  which,  whtsn  brought  to  bear  upon  the 
work  of  his  immediate  predecessors,  iraia  pro- 
ductivo  of  nothing  but  evil :  for,  however  grate* 
fully  wo  may  welcome  his  contributions  to  the 
Ljxic  Drama,  we  cannot  quite  i>o  cordially  thank 
hua  for  auoh  attempte  to  'rival  tiie  barmoniei 
of  nddnight  eati^*  aa  the  Iblioiring  pewage  from 
his  '  ^'  L-  ■  composed  for  the  Cathedral  of 
S.  Mark — a  triumph  of  oaocmhuny  which  the 
Prince  of  Teneea  lumMlf  iaight  jiMt^  liave 
envied. 


In  one  country  alone  di<l  the  Period  of  the 
Deoadenoe  produce  fruit  worthy  of  preeervatSoBU 
Its  elTect  u|»ou  Venetian  Music  is  shown  in 
these  '  V'eaperat.'  In  Homo,  it  formed  so  serious 
an  hindrance  to  productive  power,  that  it  con- 
ttiboted  ahaolutely  nothing  to  the  ripertoire  at 
the  Pontifical  Chapel.  But,  in  England,  it  gave 
birth  to  the  Glee,  a  form  of  Com)>osition  quite 
distinct  from  the  German  Part-Song,  and  of  in- 
finitely  higher  interest ;  and  of  ao  truly  national 
a  characttr,  that  it  h:\a  never,  in  one  single 
instance,  Ijoen  produced  in  any  other  country 
than  our  own,  or  set  to  other  than  English 
words,  for  whioh  reaaoni  it  is  doubtful  whether 
full  jiutioe  oonld  be  done  to  it  by  any  but 
English  Singers.  The  true  relation  <>f  the  Glee 
to  the  older  forms  of  Folyphony  will  be  best  un- 
derstood by  com}>aring  the  latest  English  Mudri^ 
gaLi  with  tho  works  of  the  earliest  Glee  writers  ; 
utiing  the  Can7xinets  of  such  Composers  as  Dow- 
land  and  Foril,  n.$  connecting  links  between  the 
produotioDs  of  Weelkea^  Bateeon,  and  Morlej«  oo 
the  one  hand,  and  thote  ef  Battiihlll,  Stevens, 
and  Coiike,  on  the  other.  This  will  show,  that, 
uotwitkttUwding  the  length  of  time  interposed  be- 
tween the  two  styles,  and  the  consoqnent  divefj^ 
ence  of  their  tooalitifS— the  ut-e  of  the  Antient 
Modes  having  ditjd  out  with  the  Matlrigal — the 
newer  form  could  by  no  possibility  have  come 
into  eriatence  exoept  npon  the  ruim  of  the  older 
one ;  and  it  is  ttruige  that  last  remnant  of 
Polyijhony  t^hould  be  found  in  tht-ci-untry  which 
boasts  th^  earlitiit  specimen  uf  the  Art  that  has 
as  yet  been  brought  to  light. 

With  this  beautiful  cri  atlon,  the  old  Hgime 
came  ab^utely  to  an  end :  and  it  now  remains  fur 
us  to  trace  tha  ifaa  and  progieM  of  the  Honodie 
Sobooja. 

ZVm.  TrI  MOHODtO  SOBOOL  09  FLOltmOl 

presents  one  of  the  stnuigest  anomalies  to  be 
found  in  tho  annals  of  Art;  inatsmuch  as  it 
originated  in  no  natvnl  pnwe«  of  development, 
but  owed  im  existence  to  a  theory,  which,  though 
altogether  wild  and  visionary  iu  itself,  led  to  re- 
8u1lh  both  practical  and  enduring,  and  cidmioated 
in  the  invention  of  the  Ljrio  Drama.'  The 
Fonnden  of  the  Sdiool  wm  Peri  and  OaecinI, 
with  whom  its  first  jjcriod  exjJired.  Tta  prin- 
ciples were  so  violently  opposed  to  those  by 
wUch  alone  the  greatest  Composers  of  the  two 
prt?cod5ng  centuries  !:nf?  L-L  tn  ^-uided,  that  we 
can  only  hjok  upon  ii  as  au  culirUy  uew  omui- 
festation  of  genius — a  new  beginning,  cut  off,  by 
an  imnswsbie  |plf,  from  all  t^t  had  previously 
ozistea.  Ita  disdplea,  holding  Oounterpohtt  in 
undisguised  contempt,  substituted,  in  its  j>Iace, 
a  simple  f<am of  irregularly-oonstruct«d  Melody, 
easy  to  dng^  bnt  anff  and  unattractive  to  the 
last  degree,  and  supported  -  nly  by  a  Tlioroufjh- 
basB,  OH  Bimple  as  it«elt',  and,  if  possible,  still 
more  devoid  of  intereiit.  This,  as  exemplified 
in  the  'Noove  Moaioha*  of  Caooini,  and  Peri's 
'  Enridioe,*  m*  a  poor  exbbanm,  indeed.  Ibr  the 
glories  of  Polyphony.  But,  the  life  and  soul  of  the 
School  lay  to  its  declamatory  power.   By  means 
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of  thii,  its  leaders  appealed,  at  once,  to  the  hearts 
of  their  hfurcrs.  If  tliey  did  not,  themselves, 
Ottftin  to  the  cx|ire8«inD  of  deep  pathoH,  ur  grand 
dbnnMlio  trutli,  tbey  led  the  wa^f  to  both.  And, 
fai  thb  a«w  fintare,  lay  the  weret,  not  only  of 
their  own  immediate  succiss,  in  Florence,  but, 
of  the  amazing  rapidity  with  which  their  ^n 
eiples  gained  gxoiuid,  enewhere,  and  the  aridity 
with  which  they  were  received  by  the  most 
talented  writera  of  the  period.  In  apite  of  ita 
monotony,  ita  crudeness,  its  |)overty,  its  faults  of 
vmj  oonociTftUo  kind,  the  Monodio  School  of 
Flonnoe,  dowend  with  thhi  one  Tiitae,  wm  eii> 
ableil,  even  in  its  infancy,  to  make  an  imprt  s- 
sioii  upon  Art  which  has  never  yet  been  »b< 
Utented:  and  nowhere  la  that  impression  more 
clearly  traceable  than  upon  the  latert  pioduo- 
tions  of  our  own  enlightened  age. 

XIX.  Of  Thk  School  of  Mantua,  Monte- 
vecde  wai  the  beginning;,  and  the  end.^  Thouffh 
he  did  not  origmate  the  idea  of  the  Open,  he 
won  for  it  such  high  distinction,  at  the  Court  of 
Viuconzo  Uonzaga,  that  the  efforts  of  its  Floren- 
tine parent*  attraotod,  thenceforward,  but  very 
little  notice.  In  presence  of  his  '  Orfeo'  it  was 
impossible  that  Peri's  '  Euridice'  could  continue 
to  live.  Neither  in  dramatic  power,  nnr  in  com- 
mand of  the  heterogeneouc  orchestra  of  the  period, 
did  any  oonteoiparBiieoiia  writer  apptoaeh  him ; 
and  to  thin  circumst.ani  f  he  was  mainly  in<lebted 
for  his  most  briiliauc.  Huccusaes.  He  seemed  to 
have  been  created  for  the  age,  and  the  age  for 
him,  ShMia  tlie  Florentine  Manters  had  shown 
thai  dramatle  effect  was  poiwible,  .\rtititB  saw  a 
new  world  open  to  them  ;  and,  in  their  e^i;.,'erne(ts 
to  enter  it»  were  ready  to  cast  down  and  destroy 
every  oMade  that  my  in  their  way.  Monte- 
verde  had  wisdom  enough  to  seize  the  oppor- 
tunity, and  genius  enough  to  u»e  it  splendidly. 
He  wrote  with  growing  appreciation  of  the 
capabilities  of  the  Stage ;  and  introdoced  new 
ideas  into  every  new  work.  And  therefbre  it  is, 
that,  lliuu^'h  the  School  of  Mantua  boasts  only 
a  very  few  achievements,  and  these  all  by  one 
Oompoeer,  we  look  upon  it  ae  one  of  the  most 
important  Schools  that  liave  ever  existed 

aX.  The  Venetian  1>kamaiic  School 
was  founded,  in  the  year  1637,  by  Benedetto 
Vmnn,  and  Raiioetoo  Manelli,  whoie  labours 
wen  erowned,  from  the  fint,  with  abundant  mo- 

cesa,  though  the  ineritH  of  tlitir  Cumpiwitions 
were  eclipMid  in  1639  by  the  triumphant  recep- 
tion of  Monteverde'8  '  L'Adone,'  and  an  almost 
equally  popuhir  wurk,  '  Le  Nozze  di  Peloo  e  di 
Tetide,'  by  his  pupil  Cavalli.^  The  veteran 
Monteverde,  then  Maeetio  di  Oappella  at  S. 
JUark'i^  woB  aoaroely  Ims  honour  in  Venice 
than  ho  had  abaadj  earned  at  Maatiuk  Oavalli 
proved  himaolf  »  worthy  diKciplo  of  ho  di>tin- 
guisbed  a  Ifaiter;  and,  though  he  found  a  for- 
midable rival  in  Mara  Antonio  Cesti,  one  of 
Cariv^itni's  most  talented  pupils,  he  secured  to 
him^df  a  long«€aidiiring  fiame.  if onteverde  died 
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in  1643;  hut  under  Centi  and  rnvalli  and  a 
long  line  of  Buccesiion)  tully  capable  of  carrying 
on  their  work,  the  School  retainadf  for  many 
vears,  the  prestige  of  its  eariy  aueemiMi^  and  waa 
long  regarded  as  the  best  in  Italy.  During 
its  reign,  a  nn<re  fb/win^'  stvle  uf  Mrl>-dy  gradu- 
ally replaced  the  monotonous  Recitative  of  Cao- 
eini  and  P«ri.  The  Ritnmello*  was  accepted  aa 
an  adjunct  to  the  Aria.  A  nd  many  other  improve- 
mentM  were  atltied,  from  time  to  time,  until,  by 
the  close  of  the  century,  the  Lyric  Drama  had 
attained  a  position  in  Venioe  which  excited  the 
envy  of  eveiy  rival  School  in  Europe. 

XXI,  The  early  n  cor.ls  of  1^  Neapolitait 
Dkamatio  School  are  very  imperfect;  but,  our 
ignorance  of  the  woric  effected  by  iti  older  Haitsni 

is  ot  little  irnp*>rt.mce.  in  tlie  prt^nceof  its  most 
brilliant  oruauieut,  AlesMamlro  Scarlatti,  who, 
though  he  laboured  so  long  in  Rome,  is  justly 
claimed  by  the  Neapolitans  as  their  own  inalien* 
Mb  property.  The  vocal  works  of  this  great 
genius  are  known,  to  most  nf  hh,  only  ll  r  m^h 
a  few  fragmentary  Songs,  which,  though  they 
daHght  all  who  hear  them,  have  not  yet  tempted 
any  publisher  to  issue  a  more  extendi-d  selec- 
tion from  his  works,  very  few  of  which  were 

Erinted.  even  during  his  own  lifetime.  It  is  only 
y  a  very  rare  chanoe  that  one  is  fortunate 
enough,  nowadays,  to  meet  %v{th  aa  Opera  by 
Scarlatti,  even  in  MS,  We  have,  however,  a 
tew  trustworthy  Scores,  in  some  of  our  public 
libraries.  A  complete  copy  of  '  II  Prigioniero 
fortunate '  will  be  found  among  the  Dritfonetti 
M8S.  in  the  British  Museum ;  and  the  Library 
of  Cliri.>t  Church,  Oxford,  (Ktssessea  a  Serenata, 
]  2  Cantatas,  and  three  perfect  Operas — 'Gerone' 
(dated  •  169a  «  soriffa  1693*),  <II  VMo  Ouni- 
bert4i,'  and  'La  Teodora  Augusta,'  all  deeply 
interesting  to  the  student,  and  rich,  not  only  in 
tine  Songs,  but  also  in  charming  BitoraelUf  for  the 
Stringed  Band,  interposed  between  the  rtdSam 
Scenes  of  the  Drama.  '  II  Flavio  Coniberto*  ba* 
gins  with  a  regular  Overture,  called  '  i<in/o»ia 
acanti  I' Opera,'  and  oomditing  of  a  Fugue,  uu 
two  Subjectt,  in  B  Ifinor,  and  a  Minuet,  in  6-S 
Time,  in  the  same  key.  *  Gerone,'  and  '  La 
Teodora  Augusta,'  both  contain  Airs,  lor  So- 
prano, with  Thimpet  Obbligato,  exhibiting  more 
than  the  germ  of  that  Art-form  which  aftorwards 
culminate<l  in  *  Hor  la  tromba,'and  'Let  the  bright 
.S«  r;ii/him.'  '  La  Teodora'  contains  a  Sinfunia, 
with  an  Obbligato  Trumpet.  The  following  ex- 
trad  fa  flfon  the  Tnunpefe  Ab  fat  <G«raMb* 
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Scarcely  less  talciitod  than  Srarlntti  himself  was 
Fmncescu  du'  liositi,  aCanun  of  Ban.whoseOperais. 
*n  Seiano  nioU  riio  della  TracU,'  'Clorilda/  '  La 
pena  uegl'  o<  ohi,'  and  *  Mitrane,*  met  with  great 
success,  in  the  latttr  half  of  the  17th  century. 

*  Mitrane' contains  a  Scena,  'Ah,  rendimi  quel 
core,'  far  in  advance  of  id  age.  and  even  now  a 
gnat  fiiToaiito  with  Oontnlto  Singers  equal  to 
ita  demands.'  Fr.  de'  Rossi  also  wrote  much 
excellent  Sacred  Mui>ic;  thou^'b,  in  this  he  was 
excelled  by  Aleasandro  Stradella,  who  wae  cer- 
tainly a  Neapolitan  by  birth,  if  not  by  residence.' 
The  earnest  laboum  of  these  at>lo  men  prepared 
tbi-  way  for  still  greater  work  in  the  future.  Not 
only  were  Artiste  alive  to  the  iiuDortanoe  of  the 
Mink»l  Diama ;  bat,  the  people  UMmielTee  were 
tatiglit  to  love  it,  until  it  became  as  dear  to  them 
ad  Uic  fun  of  the  Carnival.  And  when,  in  later 
years,  a  race  of  Oomposers  arose,  who  appealed 
directly  to  their  sympathies,  the  Sovereignty  of 
Art  was  gradually  transferred  Q;om  Venice  to 
Naples,  which,  in  the  next  century,  became  a 
more  important  centre  of  production  than  the 
City  of  the  Doges. 

XXII,  The  uervices  rendered  to  the  cause  of 
Art  by  the  Polyphonic  Schools  of  Germany 
■eem  very  poor  indeed,  compared  with  the  work 
wrought,  at  a  later  period,  in  lier  Schoola  of  In- 
itromental  Muiie,  whidi  ipeedily  rose  to  emin- 
ence, after  the  death  uf  liana  Leo  Ilasler,  of 
whoi<ti  long-felt  influence  we  have  already  spoken 
in  .Section  XIII  of  the  present  Article. 

The  most  ntitieeable  feature  in  The  Gekman 
Schools  of  thk  17111  Ckntuuy  was  the  great 

Srominence  given  to  the  Organ,  in  all  their  pro- 
uctions.  After  the  Beformation,  the  C1uh«1 
was  alwaya  eappoiied  by  an  Organ  Acoom- 
jianirnent;  and  the  mechanism  of  tbt  Instrument 
attained,  in  Germany,  a  degree  of  pt:rfectton  else- 
where unknown,  ecoept  perhaps  in  Venice.  But 
the  Organ  was  not  employed  alone.  The  '  Syn- 
tagma musicum '  of  I^lichael  Pnetorius,  printed  in 
161 2-18,  contains  descriptions,  and  engravings,  of 

•  all  manner  of  Instrumenta*  in  common  use  at 
tbe  tbne  it  was  writMn ;  and  that  throen  much 
valuable  light,  not  only  upon  the  progress  of 
luiitrumentai  Music  among  the  author's  own 
countrymen,  bofc,  npon  the  Orchestras  employed 
by  the  Composen  of  the  Monodio  School  in 
Italy.  Pnetorios  himself  was  an  ardent  sup- 
porter of  the  rising  School,  and  enriche<l  it  with 
a  long  list  of  Compositions,  most  of  which  are 

utterly  unknown ;  partly,  no  doubt*  on 
t  of  tbe  ostnaM  niity  of  tho  origiaal 
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editioni^  which  have  never  been  reprinted,  but 
raera,  it  fa  to  be  feared,  beoaose  oritioal  wiHan^ 

even  in  Gmnany,  have  been  too  much  blinded 
by  the  splendid  achievements  of  Graun,  and 
the  Bach  familj*  to  give  due  attention  to  the 

E;riod  which  prmaied  the  way  even  fur  Seb. 
ach  himself,  xet,  the  annals  of  this  period 
account  for  facts  in  the  history  of  to-day,  which, 
without  their  help,  would  be  inexplicable.  It 
baa  kmg  been  aMBnied  tbnt  Melody  nad  VMt- 
mony,  fonn  the  distinguiahing  characteristics  of 
Itali.'in  and  German  Music,  respectively ;  and, 
that  this  circumstance  b  to  be  accounted  for  by 
the  light  and  caraloM  nature  of  the  Italians,  and 
the  itudioui  bablts  of  the  Germans.  There  may 
be  a  certain  amount  of  surface  truth  involved  in 
the  idea  :  but  we,  who  live  in  the  century  which 
produced  an  Italian  Baini.  and  a  German  Oflhn- 
bach — b<ith  types  of  tolerably  Iar;^e  flaflse« — can 
scarcely  be  persuaded  to  receive  it  uucondition- 
ally.  The  difference  between  German  and  Italian 
Muaie  fa  traceable,  etep  by  step^  to  a  far  moro 
delfalite  and  eatbfiietory  origin  tium  thfa.  In- 
toxicated with  the  prejuilicea  of  the  Renaissance, 
the  leaders  of  the  Florentine  Monodic  School  held 
Connterpoint  in  equal  hatred  and  contempt ;  not 
from  any  lo'^'ic  \1  objection  to  its  laws — which  they 
never  troubled  themselves  to  learn — but,  because 
the  Art  was  unknown  to  Classical  Antiquity. 
They  therefore  detennined  to  reject,  entirely, 
the  ezperienoe  of  tbe  Maatere  wbo  preoeded 
them,  and  to  build  their  style  upon  a  new  foun- 
dation, which  demanded  nothing  beyond  a 
Melody,  more  or  less  expressive,  enpporte<l  by  a 
more  or  less  simple  Accompaniment ;  and  this 

Principle  has  been  accepted,  as  the  l>asi8  of  the 
talian  style,  from  their  day  to  oure.  But,  no 
auoh  prinoifde  was  ever  accepted  in  Germany. 
The  lltbe  motiott  of  E^er'a  contrapantal  invo- 
lutions  was  as  much  appredntodfin  Vienna,  as  in 
Nuremberg :  and,  when  the  nrogress  of  In«tm- 
mental  Music  demanded  itlll  greater  freedom, 
the  laws  of  Counterpoint  were  modified  to  suit 
tbe  exigencies  of  the  occasion  ;  the  antient  Modes 
were  abandoned  in  favour  of  more  modern  tonal- 
itiee;  and  just  so  much  innovation  as  was  found 
abeolutely  necessary  was  freely  permitted,  wbila 
everything  in  the  older  system  not  essentiallj 
incompatible  with  the  change  of  circumstanoea 
was  thankfully  retained,  not  from  respect  for  its 
antiquity,  but  from  sincere  conviction  of  ifa  laat- 
ing  value.  Unlike  Peri,  and  Monteverde,  the 
German  Masters  destroyed  nothing.  They  w  ere 
content  towork  on,  upon  the  old  foundations ;  in- 
trodadng,  from  time  to  time,  wbalever  ebaagee 
the  spirit  of  the  age  dictated,  and  wholly  unditt- 
turbed  by  tliat  visionary  restoration  of  Hellenic 
Tragedy  which  formed  the  mainspring  of  the 
Italian  revolution.  And  thus  it  happened,  that 
the  Strict  Counterpoint  of  the  i6th  century  gave 
place  to  the  modi  rn  nystein  of  Part-writinc,  which 
has,  ever  sinc^,  fonned  the  true  strength,  not  only 
of  every  German  School,  but  everr  German  Com* 
poser,  from  P.ach  to  Brahms ;  while,  by  confining 
Its  attention  entirely  to  Melody,  the  pedantry  of  the 
fKvo  Urtli,  in  Itnltf,  to  another  atyK 
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from  whioh  9v«ry  Italian  CompoMr.  from  Mon- 
temde  to  BoMiai.  htm  drawn  hii  most  graceful 
UupiratioM^  and  hla  most  ca|itiviitiiig  efiects. 
Let  ua  ba  aqoally  thankful  for  both ;  while,  by 
a  oarefal  ttudy  of  their  respective  histories,  we 
strive  to  attain  the  power  ot  jurtlj  afpVBOiatiitg 
their  respective  merits. 

XXIII.  Jean  Baptiifta  Lulli,  tho  founder  of 
Thk  FKBiica  iioBOOL  or  tun  17TH  Cxntubt, 
though  an  Italian  by  birdi,  waa  lo  thoionghly  a 
Frenchman  in  taate  and  feeling,  as  well  oa  by 
education,  that  his  actual  parentage  may  well  be 
forgotten,  in  his  attachment  to  the  country  of 
his  naturalisation.  His  style,  though  resembling 
in  certain  technical  points  that  of  the  Monodio 
School  of  Itilv,  dill  era  so  widely  from  it  in 
character  and  expresaion,  that  it  can  onljr  be 
furly  jvdged  aa  an  original  oraatioii.  Hcteover, 
bis  instrumental  works,  and  especially  the  Over- 
tures to  his  dramatic  pieces,  prove  him  to  have 
attained  considerable  proficiency  in  the  modern* 
iasd  lionn  of  Coonteipoint  called  Part-writing, 
and  to  hava  Imown  how  to  nsa  it  with  so  mnoh 
originality  of  form,  and  brcxulth  of  effect,  that  the 
particular  type  of  Orchestral  Prelude  which  he 
midoubtedly  invented,  soon  came  to  be  regarded 
as  an  indi-Hpi  iis;ible  introduction  to  the  Lyric 
l>raiua.  Teciiuically,  this  Fugued  Prelude 
brought  him  into  somewhat  ctOM  relation  with 
the  Gennan  Schoola ;  yet,  bit  nuHUMr  waa  even 
len  Chnmaa  tban  ItalW  la  tnKk,  his  obliga- 
tions to  the  great  Masters  of  oiber  countries 
were  so  slight,  that  the  style  he  gave  to  France 
may  be  described  aa,  is  every  essential  particular, 
his  own.  That  he  trained  no  body  of  admirin*,' 
disciples  to  follow  in  his  steps  will  not  seem  sur- 
prising to  those  who  have  rmd  his  bioj^aphy; 
and  so  it  happensd,  that,  for  neariiy  half  a  oen- 
ioiy  after  bii  death,  very  littio,  if  any  progress 
waa  made :  yet,  he  none  the  less  gave  France  a 
national  School,  in  which  her  own  children  were 
not  slow  to  distinguitih  theni8t;lveH,  at  a  hittr 
period.  Both  the  'Opdra  Comique,'  and  the 
'Vaudeville,'  though  moulded  into  their  now 
universally  accepted  forms  at  a  ])eri(>d  long  subso- 
qoent  to  his  dooeasei  owe  much  of  their  distinctive 
dutfaetsr  to  tho  imtwaM  of  bia  genioa;  wldoh 
al.'^o  fxerdsed  a  remarkable  influt-nce  ujwn  the 
development  of  the  '  Grand  Op«ira,'  not  only  in 
ita  earlier  stages^  but  even  after  it  hod  made 
oomdderable  advance  towards  matttrity.  Indeed, 
the  principles  upon  which  he  worked  have  under- 
gone wonderfully  little  radical  cbani,'e  niiicL'  the 
close  of  the  17th  century;  while  the  general 
<diaraetfristic8  of  liis  School  are  dearly  tecog- 
nisable  in  works  which  have  long  been  occeptetl 
as  embodiments  of  the  popular  taute  of  a  tar 
ntore  modern  epoch.   For  instance,  the  following 
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liiight  little  Melody  ^ram  his  onoawnolar  Opera, 
'  Bdand,*  braatbea  tbe  sfdrit  of  Lntetlan  gaiety 

no  letis  freely  than  many  a  set  of  Couplets  by 
Boieldieu,  or  Herold,  though  it  was  written 
man  tiian  a  century  befolo  oven  61a6k*i  first 

appearance  in  Paris.' 
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XXTV.  Thb  E.NGLisn  ScnooL  of  rne  17TH 
Ce.vtubt  was,  in  many  respects,  a  very  atlvanced 
one ;  though  its  triumphs  were  of  a  varied  charac- 
ter. Orlando  Gibbona  cannot  bo  reckoned 
among  its  Maaten,  became,  attboogb  be  lived 
until  tho  year  1625,  his  method,  his  style,  and 
his  predilootton»i,  were  wholly  with  the  cmqu*  ccn- 
tUti.  The  peao«.I  which  f<^owed  was  not  pro> 
mising.  The  disturbed  state  of  the  kingdom, 
during  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  and  the  f>rogress 
of  the  Great  Bebelliun,  necessarily  ex<  rcibed  a 
fatal  influence  on  tho  development  of  Art ;  yet, 
the  Utter  half  of  tbe  oentoiy  was  extraordinarily 
productive,  and  the  periixl  which  we  shall  dis- 
tinguish as  that  of  TuE  8cu<jol  uf  thk  K^TOBA* 
Tiox  gave  birth  to  a  distinct  race  of  Composers 
of  more  than  ordinary  talent,  as  well  as  to  a  new 
style,  which  owes  so  many  of  its  diHtinguishing 
features  to  the  political  and  social  changes  of  tlie 
period,  that,  without  recalliog  these,  it  would 
be  impoesiUo  to  ospbiB  bow  it  over  eano  into 
exiiitcnce  at  all. 

The  healthy  and  universal  love  for  Art,  which, 
in  the  beginning  of  theoantlBy,b9d  to  the  recog- 
nition of  the  Madrigal  aa  a  national  institatioi^ 
and  the  Anthem  as  an  indispensable  fBatore  in 
the  Services  of  the  Church,  died  out  cotnpletoly, 
during  the  short  but  evenU'ul  period  of  neglect 
and  confusion  interposed  between  the  dt^aih  of 
King  Charles  T.  nn  1  the  Restoration.  The  Puri- 
tans hated  the  >luUu  of  the  Anglican  Church 
most  cordially.  They  regarded  the  dcKtniction 
of  eveiy  OtffOk  and  Office-Book  which  fell  into 
their  hands,  as  a  religioas  duty;  and,  to  tiw 
zeal  with  which  they  carried  out  their  infamous 
system  of  spoliation,  we  are  indebted  for  the 
loss  of  many  a  treasure  bequeathed  to  us  by 
our  older  Schools.  Condemning  all  aspirations 
after  tbe  Beautiful  as  snares  of  the  Evil  One, 
tboy  would  not  avan  aote  tbair  children  to  ba 
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taught  to  KiDg  ;  aad  thu««  who  Iiad  l>eeu  taught, 
in  happier  tiuieii.  wore  speedily  lots the  yuth- 
ful  freshnow  of  their  Voices,  now  doouied  to  per^ 
petual  silenoe.  This  btgtitry  of  the  Ronndheads 
put  an  end  to  all  hope  of  ]iri>^rejj!» :  but,  hufipily. 
tbetr  term  uf  power  came  to  an  end,  before  the 
tnditkms  of  the  p«at  were  entirely  fovgotten. 
Men,  whu  ha<l  done  good  tervicu,  before  tlioir 
«M9er  v,m  iuturrupted  by  the  Civil  Wai,  were 
•tUl  living,  when,  in  the  year  1660,  the  Beetora- 
tfon  of  Charles  II.  inAuguntod  »  brighter  futon 
fcr  music ;  and,  to  one  of  thew  ui«  'Mflnie 
Mun&ich'  ui^olv  eutruslid  thu  reoonilmotioin  of 
the  Choir  of  the  Cha[Ka  Ko^aL' 

Hexiry  Cook«  tlio  new  '  Marter  of  y*  Ohildren,* 
hud  himself  Hung  in  the  Chapei,  as  a  Chorister, 
in  thti  d&yti  uf  King  Charles  I. ;  and  afterwards 
attained  some  reputation  as  a  CoDip<  >8«:'r :  but,  oil 
the  Iweakii^  out  of  the  Rebellion,  he  relinquished 
his  studies,  for  the  purpose  of  joining  the  Royal 
Army ;  and  in  1642  ubtaiued  a  Captain's  Comniis* 
lion, on  which  aooount  he  was  afterwards  known  as 
GftptainOook.  It  has  been  said  that  his  militniy 
prowess  was  prcator  than  his  Mii;s;i  nl  t  ilr-nt;  yet 
it  iti  certain  lluU  he  traiued  more  tiiait  uue  of  the 
best  Cum|>osers  of  the  rising  School,  and  trained 
them  well,  though  not  without  the  nisistnnoe  of 
able  coadjutors.  Among  these  learned  ooneagnee 
were  thrtf  (iiiomlniu  Clioriett-rs — Etlwanl  Lowe, 
Christopher  Gibbons  (the  son  of  Orlando),  and 
WilliMD  Child,  who,  on  the  King's  return,  were 
ap{K>inted  jointOr^ianists'  t'M  -  <   n:  ul.  AuotluT 
mt?mber  of  thu  ulder  staU  —  liniry  J^awus — wus 
restored  to  Office*  M  Clerk  of  the  Cheque,  and 
oomunissioued  to  eaamm  the  Humo  for  the  ap- 
proaching Coronation.'  The  Music  played  by  the 
'  Sji^'huttti  and  CornoLfi,'  iluriug  the  triuruplial 
Frocetiiiion  trom  the  Tower  U>  Whitehall,  was 
written  by  an  old  Chorister  of  Exeter  Cathedral, 
ISIfitthcw  L(i(>k.     This  nrn  >mplished  Mn  i  iin 
perforiiietl  his  task  so  Bucccssfully,  that  he  was 
fmniediatt  ly  pi  umoted  to  the  Office  of  Composer 
in  otdinary  to  the  King  j  and,  in  thftt  oapeciliy,  at 
once  began  to  flmudi  new  Hwrio  far  the  resus- 
citated Clii'ir,  and  to  us.-.l!4i  liia  truHty  fcllow- 
labourers  iu  their  endeavour  to  recover  the  ground 
which  had  been  lost.    But,  there  were  grave 
difficulties  in  the  way.    So  iiiauy  old  Part  liooka 
had  been  destroyed,  that,  h:ul  ii  nut  been  fur  B.ir- 
nard's  *  First  Book  of  SeKcted  Church  Musick,'* 
theie  wouhi  b*Te  been  little  left  to  siijtg.   More-  i 
orer,  the  ditteulty  of  procuring  (%oir-Boys,  in 
the  face  of  Puritan  superstition,  was  atmost  in- 
superable.   In  mauy  tathedrahi,  tbia  dearth  of 
Treble  Voices  led,  not  only  to  the  etxUauAre  em- 
ployment of  adult  I'ui-((ti,  but  eren  to  the  8ub- 
stitutiun  of  Curui-ts  fur  iho  Vocal  Puxta.  Captain 
Cook,  however,  was  fortunate  enough  to  secure, 
for  the  Uhapel  iioyal,  »  aniall  body  ol  ClioristerH, 
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of  sunerlative  excellpnc*.  three  of  whom — Pel- 
ham  Uumftwy.  Jobu  Blow,  and  Michael  Wise — 
came  at  once  to  die  front,  and,  before  many 
years  bad  passed,  ^  ere  openly  reco^rniaed  as  the 
Fouii  iers  of  tlie  new  Scliool     Strengthened  by 
the  Voices  of  the»e  talented  Boy*,  (he  Choir  ooold 
■cnroely  fail  to  dooiiab ;  thoogli  its  managenient 
was  no  easy  task.   Tho  King,  whase  t;i«L«  had 
been  formed  on  theContinent,  regardod  ihu  grand 
oonoeptionjj  of  Tallis  arul  l>yrd,  and  the  Milenm 
tones  of  the  Oignn,  with  far  less  favour  thati  the 
lighter  strains  of  tlMOonteniponu^  French  School, 
and  the  uioro  brilliant  etteet  of  a  full  Unhi  ^ira. 
lie  therefore  filled  tho  Urtnn-loft  of  tho  Chapel 
Ittnal  with  »faeiidofV{el«.SBgbattB,  nod  Oomete; 
and,  in  order  that  they  mi^'ht  produce  the  greater 
etf«j€t,  commanded  his  ('oiupisers  to  intersperse 
their  Anthems  with  a  goodly  proportion  of  obeer- 
ful  BitomelU,  adapt^  to  the  powers  of  the 
new  Instruments.    They  obeyed,  of  course,  to 
the  best  of  their  ability.    ]'<ut,  neither  Lowe, 
nor  Chr.  Gibbons,  nor  even  the  more  melodiooa 
Child,  took  kindly  to  the  new  Fkeneh  style,  whleh 
uui->t  have  sounded  strange  indet  d  to  ears  so  long 
aecuistomed  to  the  Polyphony  of  a  byegouM  uge. 
The  two  first-named  Organists,  indeed,  contri- 
buted oompiuntiTeljr  little  Music  of  any  kind  to 
the  repgtimfv    the  newly-orgnnlsed  (Aoir:  hut 
l)r.  Child  WHS  a  voluminous  (.'oni]ioser ;  and  his 
works,  though  they  will  not  bear  comparison 
with  those  of  Orlando  Gibbons^  retain  much  of 
his  breaihh  of  manner,  and,  notwith.st.anding 
their  flow iuif  vtiu  of  melody,  show  liitlu  uJhuity 
with  the  more  modem  Monodia  which  the  King 
desired  his  Musicians  to  ouitivnte.  UeniyLawet, 
on  the  ootttnuy,  was  s  sealoos  disciple  of  the 
Monodie  School ;  and  olii'  dy  delighted  in  the 
confection  of  Scecular  Swnga,  which,  though  cel^ 
brated  enough  in  their  own  day,  and  commended, 
bv  toiue  of  the  best  Poets  of  the  age,  for  their 
prohoilial  a*x;uracy,  lack  the  genial  freshneia  w  hicli 
alone  can  invest  such  works  with  enduring  in- 
toest,   Thste  enn  be  no  dotibt  tliat  in  BngUnd. 
u  well  es  in  Italy,  the  earli(  8t  produetioBSol  the 
l^ronodic  orra  were  perviwUd  by  a  perhaps  un- 
avoidable spirit  of  poiiautry,  which,  however 
valuable  it  maj  have  been  as  a  preparation  for 
better  thin :rs,  proved  fatal  to  tlieir  own  k>ng:cvity. 
Beyond   thia    transilioual   pwiut  Lawes  never 
Boareti ;  and  hence  it  is,  that,  while  his  S^mgs 
are  now  imown  only  to  the  Antiquary,  eome  of 
those  written  by  his  contemporary,  Matthew  Look 
— who  was,  in  every  w.iy,  a  greater  Musician, 
and  gifted  with  an  infinitely  richer  imagination, 
and  *  ihr  more  liberal  sliare  of  ni^nral  talent- 
are  as  popular  to-day.  as  they  were  lOO  year* 
iMjo.    There  are,  indeed,  pai>sages  in  Lock's 
Mubio  to  Alacbeth,  whieli  can  nevet  grow  old. 
tiuch  Movements  as  '  When  cattle  die,  about  we 
go,*  'Let's  have  n  danoe  npon  the  heath,' and  tin 
licho  Chonis,  *At  ti  t-  N'ijjiht  Raven's  dismal 
voice,'  would  have  been  welouuted  as  delightful 
novelties,  in  the  days  of  Sir  Henry  Bishop; 
while  the  dramatic  power  exhibited  in  the  Music 
to  the  Third  Act  is  quite  sUvog  enough  to  give 
oolonr  to  the  theory  whkh  hea  been 
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eotertaiaud,  tiiat  Jt  iircell  himself  uuule  a  tran* 
•oript  of  the  work,  in  thm  dagrt  of  hia  yoiHj^  fur 

z«t,  even  ttili  waa  not  enough  to  meet  the 

demands  of  the  au"-.  Suln>i*<iuent  evetitB  provcl 
that  the  King  ux  pec  ted  greater  things  than 
aither  Iawss  or  Lock  odud  prodace;  and  he 
i,'r^inp(I  hid  end  by  a  clever  stroke  of  policy. 
AtlracLed  by  the  uvident  talent  of  Lhu  utw 
'Children,*  be  encouraged  them,  not  only  to  ^ 
dag  their  beat,  but  to  make  attempts  »t  Com-  j 
pontloti,  also.  An  opfvortunity  for  testing  their 
proficiency  in  thia  iiuir.-  diliicult  branch  of  Art 
waa  Koon  found.  '1  o  celebrate  a  Victory  over 
the  Dutch  Fleet,'  a  Thanksgiving  Anthem  waa 
n  led,  at  a  few  hoiir>'  ii  ttiLu.  The  news  nf  the 
cuiiiure  of  the  Enouiy'tt  tthipji  arrived  on  a  Satur- 
(b«y ;  antl.  finding  that  the  King  espeoted  the 
Muaio  to  be  performed  on  the  folLwing  day,  the 
Oomposers  attached  to  the  Chapel  unanimously 
dt<;liiu-<l  tbe  tA><k  uf  furnishing  it.  The  Choir 
had,  by  this  time,  been  reinforced  by  a  second 
set  of  Choristers,  among  whom  wen  Thomas 
Tudway,  William  Turner,  and  the  grentest  genius 
of  the  age,  Henry  PuroeU.  Such  a  company  uf 
Choir-Boya  had  prohablj  never  helbre,  aiid  has, 
oertainly,  never  liiiGa,  bean  gathend  together. 
And  its  youthful  members  roost  have  heoi  well 
awaro  of  thtir  own  viitue;  fur  three  of  them — 
Uumfrey,  blow,  and  Turner — undertook  the  task 
whidi  their  elders  had  declined,  and  jointly  pro- 
diic»?d  tile  !M>-c;dIed  '  Club- Anthem,'  M  will  id  way 
give  'thauka,'  limufriiy  lumishingLheAnit  Move- 
ment, Turner  the  second,  and  Blow  the  concluding 
Cboras.  Tliis,at  least,  is  theoruriaaasribed  to  that 
onoO'funotis  Compoeitiun,  by  Dr.  Tudway:  and. 
thougli  the  .luiliority  of  hiit  [x-rsonal  recollection 
must  be  weighed  against  certain  chnmoloffical 
diflBcdlties  with  which  the  sabjeet  is  BarrmunM,* 
it  is  cli-ar  that  the  youth  of  the  aasociat<?<1  Com- 
poi>en>  tund^j  in  no  vvibe  to  diminish  the  credibility 
of  the  story ;  for,  as  early  aaNov.  aa,  166.5,  Pepyu 
tells  us  that  *  The  AntlMin  was  good  after  Ser- 
mon, beint;  the  51st  Psalmc,  made  for  five  Voices 
by  "He  of  CnpUiin  Cooke'n  Lioys,  a  pretty  Boy. 
And  they  say  there  are  four  or  five  of  them  that 
«aa  do  aa  mneh.*  The  'pretty  Boy  *  waa^  in  all 
probability.  Pclham  himxelf.  then  between  T5  and 
16  years  old  :  and  we  are  quite  safe  in  n  gardiiig 
]liin,andbis  'fouror  five'  fLllow-ChuriNters,  as  the 
true  Founders  of  the  School  of  the  }{t:8t<jration. 

The  basis  upon  which  this  School  was  built 
waa  an  entirely  new  Art  form,  m  original  in  itn 
oonoeption,  and  as  purely  English  in  its  charac- 
ter, aa  the  Gkeu  What  the  Motet  was,  to  the 
School  which  preceded  the  chan  je  of  Religion, 
and  the  Full- Anthem  to  that  which  imtnedtatdy 
fcUowed  it»*tte  Verse- Anthem  was  to  the  School 
we  are  now  considering.  Designed,  in  the  first 
instanoe,  to  gratify  King  Charles's  'brisk  and 
nby'  taite,  wa  bmt  enatfan*  aotwltibilaadiiig 

>  («»«  Toi.  II.  pp.  ISO— i^a. 

t  IVMMitoljr.  Uta  tai)t«u«  »(  tSi  Dat«b  tMMls,  to  IM<  btSon  war 
«mi  ulnally  docttrtd. 
»  At<:vtct  M*  AutiMm  MiOb*  feoaSia  TCl.n.«Clhs'Tnd««f 


tbe  name  universally  applied  to  it,  bure  far  less 
resemblance  to  flu)  Anthem,  properly  so  called, 
than  to  the  mon  modsn  Cantata :  from  which 
it  differed,  chiefly,  in  that  it  was  written,  in  most 
cases,  for  a  greater  number  of  \%>ici.f  ,  that  it  waa 
sunported  by  an  Organ  Aooonapaninicnt,  and  that 
it  invariably  terminated.  «t«ii  if  it  did  not  begin, 
with  a  Chorus.  Its  Movemenl«  wi  re  u-STially 
Hhort ;  and  written  in  a  stylti  parttU^iog  pretty 
ec^ually  of  the  mon  lallont  features  of  rhythmic 
Melody  and  Acoompaaied  Recitative.  Frequent 
Ritomelll  were  introdaeed,  in  obedience  to  the 
King's  cxpn^  coinmand  ;  and  the  ^^eneral  cha- 
racter of  the  whole  was  more  florid,  by  many 
degrees,  tiuut  anything  that  had  yet  beoi  heard 
in  English  Church  Mumvc,  and  >>o  arranged  as  to 
display  tho  Salo  Vuicuai  to  thu  bmt  advantage. 

Verse  passages — i.e.  piuwages  for  80I0  VoioM — 
were  also  freely  introduced  into  the  newer  *Seis 
vices,'  from  which  the  Fugal  Imitations  of  the 
1 6th  centur_v  were  j,Ta<luaIIy  eliiulnatcJ,  in  order 
to  prepiire  the  way  for  a  more  flowing  style  of 
Melody.  Sottetimei,  though  not  very  frequently, 
these  passages  were  varied,  as  in  the  Verne  An- 
them, by  the  interpolation  t>i  lu»UuiubutiU  lUtur- 
nelli;  while  the  venerable  Gregorian  Psalm-Tones 
were  gradually  replaced,  first  by  the  Biogls^  and 
afterwards  by  the  Double  Chaunt. 

Pelliam  Ihuufrt-y  was  the  first  Composer  who 
achieved  any  real  success  in  this  new  style  of 
Composition.  On  the  breaking  of  his  Vofoa^  ba 
was  sent,  at  the  Kini^''8  expeui>e,  to  thu  Continent, 
where  he  studied,  fur  bumo  time,  under  Lulli. 
Pepys  speaks  of  his  return  to  England, '  an  abso- 
lute Monsieur,'  in  November,  1667.  That  he 
was  by  that  time  thwoughly  imbued,  both  with 
the  {irinciples  and  the  priK  tic^,'  of  the  Fri  itch 
School,  Uiere  can  be  no  doubt.  But,  he  was  no 
servile  imitator,  even  of  LullL  There  is  a  gtaei^ 
even  in  Inn  lK)lde.-vt  Licences,  that  at  on-.^f  ;  ro. 
claims  him  a  true  genius ;  and  an  uri^^inahty  in 
his  method  whidb  would  have  stamped  him  fw 
ever  as  a  Master,  even  had  he  ibond  no  foUowen 
to  assist  him  in  forming  a  School.  He  delighted 
in  the  ime  of  the  Chromatic  Semitono,  and  other 
Intervals  rigidly  excluded  from  the  works  of  the 
older  CoBtn^ntiatB ;  and  prod  need  new,  and  ex- 
tremely pleasing  effects,  by  the  constant  alter- 
natiua  of  his  Solo  \''oic<^8,  tu  which  he  allotted 
short  responsive  pbr-i.^ea.  contrasted  together  in 
delightful  variety,  and  always  so  contrived  as  to 
give  due  prominence  to  the  meaning  of  the  Saered 
Text.  All  tli<'>>e  peculi.iritiesof  manner  he  sharud 
so  liberally  with  his  Choir-mate,  Michael  Wiite, 
that  tbe  pointa  of  THeemMsnea  betwaen  the  styles 
of  the  two  Masters  are  almost  innumerable.  In 
flowing  grace,  uiJ  tendemoHS  of  expression,  they 
were  so  nearly  equal  that  it  is  sometimes  inip<>s- 
dble  to  choose  between  them.  In  no  essential 
particubu-  does  the  method  of  Pavt-wnting  origi- 
nated by  the  one  differ  from  that  adoptetl  by  the 
other.  Thdr  works  are  designed  upon  an  exactly 
similar  plan,  and  an  oridMitly  based  upon  ex« 
actly  similar  intention!*.  But,  in  sustaining 
!  power,  tbe  advantage  was  decidedly  in  Humfrey's 
i  &Tvnr.  Hb  {ihiMM  an  alwa|«  tmnftg/k,  m 
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firmly  knit  together  in  true  logical  seqaenoe; 
wli06b  «■  m  g«M«*l  rule,  the  An  than*  oif  Wiw 
are  broken  into  an  infinity  of  fragmratary  pas- 

■agee,  which,  despite  their  pleasing  changed  of 
expresaion.  luck  the  continuity  of  itlea  which 
undonbtedly  gtvee  a  higher  tone  to  many  of 
Himifrey'a  mon  fnUy  d0veloped  Bfowmeiiti. 

Blow  trcatfd  the  Verso  Anthem  RfuiK  wliat 
differently.  Without  seriouBly  inUiriering,  either 
with  ita  general  intention,  or  with  the  rough 
outline  of  its  curiously  irregular  form,  he  not 
only  developed  it  at  greater  length  than  had 
before  been  atte!i.[ite  1,  but  contrived  to  clothe 
it  with  a  certain  individuality  which  marks  a 
alaar  ittg«  on  tlie  path  of  progreie.  Though 
nnable  to  compete  with  Humfrty,  or  Wise,  in 
gentleneu  of  eiprenion,  he  wati  always  melo- 
oioill»aild  always  interesting;  and  if,  in  some  of 
bit  mora  ambitiooa  woriun-ai^  £x  initanoB,  his 
two  most  popular  Anthems,  *I  was  in  tbe  spirit,* 
•ad,  'I  beheld,  and  l>'  a  great  multitude — be 
fuled  to  reach  the  sublimity  of  the  Text  be  illus- 
tmtodt  ha  mdoubtedly  prepared  the  way  fur 
unater  things.  His  fuU  Anthems — such  as  'The 
Lord  hear  thee.'  and  '  God  i»  our  hope ' — are 
written  in  a  style  more  broad  and  fordble  than 
thai  of  oitbor  of  hi*  talented  riTala;  and  bia 
8«niew  an  adndimble :  yet  ho  haa  not  always 
received  full  justice  at  the  hand-i  of  tnoflorn  <  ritica. 
Btirney,  generally  so  fair,  and  courteous,  even  in 
his  censures,  fills  four  crowded  pagea  with  «K* 
•mpleo  of '  Dr.  Blow's  crudities';  a  larpe  propor- 
tion of  which  are  leits  harsh,  by  far,  than  many 
a  cutting  discord  in  daily  use  among  more  modem 
CkunpOMn;  while  othen — ^like  the  'mooatrous 
oombini^^ioDa'aoaeTeHlyoondeiiiiMd  by  tho  editor 
of  Byrd'a  'Cantiones  Sacne' — are  clearly  founded 
upon  clerical  errors  in  tbe  older  copies.  The 
trotll  is,  neither  Burney,  nor  Uonl^,  aeem  to 
have  attached  sufficient  significance  to  the  fact, 
that,  in  the  matter  of  Licences,  our  English 
oompoeers  were  always  in  advance  of  their  Con- 
tinental oootemporarios.*  Wo  oaimot  ignoco  this 
poodiaritft  and,  (making  dnoallowaaMArMt^ 
evident  misprintJi,)  it  would  bo  much  Iwttier  lo 
accept  it  as  a  characteristic  of  our  uaticaal  style — 
which.it  certainly  is — than  to  join  with  Bumey  in 
abusing  the  taste  of  our  forefathers,  or  to  say, 
with  Horsley,  that  *  their  practice  was  bad,*  with 
regard  to  progre^^aions,  which,  even  when  satis- 
fiMtorily  proved  against  them,  are  found,  in  many 
turn,  to  bo  perfeoUy  dofcDtibla.  Tlun  is,  surely, 
very  little  to  eensure,  in  the  following  example 
from  Llow ;  while  the  'monstrous'        in  that 
frora  Byrd,  is  evidently  intended  " 
to  the  Altus  in  the  preceding  bar. 


(Condcnmed  bjr  W.  Honley.) 


W.  nvKD. 


(Condemned  bjr  Dr.  Bumey). 


Da.Bi 


b     •  M  •  «■  els. 


Paving  on  to  the  second  set  of  Choristers,  wo 
find  Dra.  Turner  and  Tudway  doing  good  work 
in  their  generation,  though  mstinguished  by  ftr 
leas  brilliant  talenti  than  their  more  illustriow 
predeoeesof*.   But.  tiio  works  oT  CImso  TCoUy 

cou)plii<hrd  writeri  will  l>ear  n.'  coinpansun  with 
those  of  their  great  contemporary,  lienry  I'urceU, 
a  genius  of  whom  $aj  vmttj  miig^t  wsU  hsvo 
beon  proud. 

It  is  dtffieolt  to  my  wbetlier  tihe  Engfish  School 
owes  mr.gt  to  Purcell'H  Compositions  fur  the 
Church  or  for  the  Theatre ;  for  he  wrote  with 
equal  suocees  for  both ;  displaying  In  his  Saered 
Music  the  gravity  inseparable  from  a  devout 
appreciation  of  ita  true  purfHwe  ;  and  in  his 
Operas  a  greater  amount  of  dramatic  {>ower  than 
had  ever  befoio  boen  exhibited  by  any  of  his 
countrymen,  and  mora  than  had  often  been  heard, 
even  in  Venice.  In  every  branch  of  the  Art  be 
practised  he  was  invariably  ia  advance  of  his  age ; 
not  by  a  few  short  decads,  boli  hgrUtUo  lam  than 
a  century.  This  assertion  may  seem  extravagant, 
but  it  is  capable  of  plain  demonstration.  Pur* 
cell  wrote  his  Music  to  "The  Tempest,'  including 
'  FuU  fathom  five'  and  '  Come  onto  these  vsUow 
sands,*  in  1690.  Dr.  Ano  wrote  his.  indading 
*  Where  the  bee  sucks.'  in  1 746.  Yet,  the  style 
is  as  advanced — we  might  almost  say,  as  modern 
— in  the  one  case,  as  in  the  other,  and  as  littis 
likely  to  be  set  aside  aa  '  old-fashioned.'  It  may 
be  said  that  the  difference  of  calibre  between 
i'urcell  and  Ame  is  too  great  to  justify  the 
mention  of  their  names  la  tbe  SMno  breath. 
It  may  bo  so.  But  our  nigansnt  oxteads  to 
greater  men  than  Amc.  Scb.  Bach,  who  was 
exactly  10  years  and  8  months  old  on  the  day  of 
Purcell's  death,  astonishes  us  by  tbe  flexibility 
of  his  Part- writing,  in  which  the  most  beautiful 
eflbots  are  constantly  produced  by  means  of 
IntervaLs  sedulously  avoidet.1  by  the  older  Contra- 
puntists. In  all  thi%  Puroell  was  beforehand 
with  tho  GsmMB  Ifastsr.  In  his  wen>lmown 
Anthem,  'O  give  thanks,'  be  usci  the  Diminished 
Fourth,  at  the  words,  '  He  is  gracious,'  with  an 
effect  as  pathetic  as  tbat  which  Bach  draws  from 
it  in  the  *  Passion  Music'  We  do  not  say  thai 
ho  was  the  first  to  employ  this  beautiful  Intenral 
—  for  it  was  utiod  liy  Orlando  (JibLious:'  but,  he 
was  the  first  to  make  it  a  prominent  feature; 
and  the  iliet  to  dsmeuslwte  its  true  plaoe  in  the 
Gamut  of  Expossinn.  .•\u'ain,  in  the  splendid 
*Te  Deum'  and  'Jubilate'  composed  for  S. 
OnoUia's  Day,  1694,  afterwards  sung,  fat 
18  7«en  mooaniTelyt  in  S.  Paal's  Cathsdnl.  at 
the  Mival  of  the  Bobs  of  the  Giflqgr,  then  aca 
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I  of  the  moflt  advanced  character :  notably 
one,  beginninur  at  the  eii^hth  bar  of  the  intnv- 
ductory  Symphony,  in  wliic  b  ihe  UiKciirds  stnu  k 
hj  the  Truiopeta  are  resolved  bv  the  Violiiu, 
and  vM»«erMt,  with  »  beldn—  whidi hi 
been  exceedtHl. 


Trttiap<'t« 


mpptH 


VioIlM 


Tr. 


run.  TP. 
r  r 


-le.  I 


till         I±     =  = 


It  would  be  difflcalt  to  find  two  pas*ai^  more 
viilike  each  other,  in  detail  and  exprcKsion,  than 
thia,  and  the  alternate  Chords  for  Strintrcd  and 
Wind  Instruments  in  Beethoven's  '  Syn)|ihnny  in 
C  minor :  yet,  in  principle,  they  are  alMolutely 
identioal,  both  owinq;  their  origto  to  »  eomtrac- 
tive  j»eculiarity  which  Purcell  turned  to  goo<l 
account  more  than  a  hundred  years  before  tlie 
idea  sugi^ested  it-^elf  to  Beethoven.  And  this  is 
not  (he  only  remarkable  point  in  the  fint  Eoglieh 
*Te  I>ettm*  that  wm  ever  enrfehed  with  fiill 
Orchestral  Accoinj  animf  ntn.  The  alternation 
of  S'llo  Voices  and  Chorus  is  managed  with  ex- 
quisite skill :  and  sometimes — as  at  the  words 
•ToTljee  Clierul-im.'  and  'Holy,  IT..ly,  llnlv,'— 

I>roduce«  quite  an  unexj>ectcti,  though  a  pericclly 
estimate  effect.  The  Fugal  Points,  in  the  more 
important  Choruaei»  thoiuh  developed  at  no 
great  length,  are  trefttad  with  maiterly  dewness, 
an  l  iv  grandeur  of  conception  well  worthy  of  the 
sublime  Poetry  to  whicti  the  Muaio  ia  weddeil. 
Tk*  Inttrti mentation,  too,  Is  a<iniiniblek  through- 
out, notwithstanding  the  limited  resources  of  the 
Orchestra ;  the  clever  management  of  the  Trum- 
pets— the  only  Wind  Instruments  employed — 
prodoctog  All  endless  varietjr  of  contrastt  which, 
cenepicaoMe  everywhen,  nuihm  Its  dimax  in 
the  ojv  ntn?  MnvcMu  nt  of  the  *  Jubilat  ■  ' — an 
Alto  Solo,  with  rrunii>et  obblujato — in  wliicli  tlie 
eolouring  is  as  strongly  marked  as  in  the  uia«tcr- 
frieces  of  the  x8th  oentuty.  J  udged  as  a  whole, 
this  splendid  work  may  fiurly  be  said  to  unite 
all  the  liigh  qualities  indij^pensable  to  a  Com- 
position of  the  noblest  otder.  The  simplicity  of 
m  ootUne  ooold  soavealT  be  eieeeded ;  j0tni» 
conceived  on  the  grandest  possible  scale,  and 
elaborated  with  an  eameslneu  of  purpose  which 
Bfoves  its  Cumpoiier  to  have  been  not  merely  a 
Imnud  MnslciMw  and  m  nun  of  real  genius,  but 
•lao  *  profound  thfaiker.  And  it  it  precisely  to 
this  eamestneHs  nf  purpose,  this  careful  thought, 
this  profoond  ttUttUum,  that  Puroell's  Musio 

•  ■MVitlifblMlh 


owes  its  immeasurable  superiority  to  that  of  the 
best  of  hia  fellow  labourers.  We  recognise  the 
influence  of  a  great  Ideal  in  everything  he 
touches;  in  his  simplest  Melodies,  as'cleanj  as 
in  Mb  man  highly  finlthed  CanUtas;  in  hia 
Birthday  Odes,  and  Services,  no  h-s^  tlian  in  his 
magnificent  Verse  Anthems — the  finest  examples 
of  dw  Inter  School  of  English  Cathedral  Music 
we  possess.  The  variety  of  treatment  displayed 
in  ttiese  charming  Compositions  is  inexhaustible. 
Wliatevi  r  in.-\y  be  the  sentiment  of  the  words, 
the  Music  is  siways  coloured  in  aooordaooe  with 
it;  and  alwnvt  worthy  of  It*  rabjeot.  It  Imii 
been  said  that  he  errs,  !(omct{me<<,  in  attU^ltinip 
too  literal  an  interpretation  of  his  text,  as  in 
the  Anthem,  'They  that  go  down  to  the  sen 
in  ships,'  which  begins  with  a  Solo  for  the  Baas 
Voice,  starting  upon  the  D  above  the  Stave,  and 
descenditii;,  by  dei,Tee9,  two  whole  Octaves,  to 
the  D  below  it.  No  doubt,  tiiis  passage  is  open 
to  a  certain  amoont  of  oeainre  or  weald  bo  », 
if  it  \ven>  lem  artistically  put  together.  Direct 
imitation  of  Nature,  in  Music,  like  Onomntopoita 
in  Poetry,  is  incompatible  with  the  highest  as* 
pirationa  of  Art.  Still,  there  is  wmmAj  one  of 
our  greatest  Compoaera  who  has  not,  at  rome 

time  or  ('fli<-r,  !>•  m  temjitfl  to  indulge  in  it — 
witness  Handel's  Plague  of  Flies,  Haydn's  imi- 
tation of  the  crowing  of  the  'Cock,  Beethoven** 
Cuckoo,  Quail,  and  Ni^jhtinijale,  and  Mendels- 
sohn's Donkey.  V/e  all  comlemn  these  passages, 
in  theory,  and  not  without  good  reason  :  yet 
we  always  listen  to  them  with  pleasure.  Why  ? 
Beoanse,  apart  fWim  their  materialistio  aspect, 
which  cannot  be  defende*!,  thry  are  ^f^'  l  and 
beautiful  Music.  A  listener  unacquainted  with 
the  song  of  the  Cnckoo^  or  the  bray  of  the 
Dimkey,  would  accept  them,  as  conceived  in  the 
most  perfect  taste  imaginable.  And  we  have 
only  to  ignore  the  too  persistent  realism  in 
Purcell's  passage  alsiv  in  order  to  listen  to  it 
with  e<{ualsat{rfaetkm;  fiv,  it  is  not  only  grandly 
conceived,  but  admirably  fitted,  by  its  breailth 
of  design,  and  dignity  of  exprea-iun.  to  serve  as 
the  opening  of  an  Anthem  which  teems  wiUl 
noble  thoughts,  from  beginning  to  end.* 

This  peculiar  feature  in  Purcell's  style  natuiw 
ally  le^ds  us  to  the  comdderation  of  another,  and 
a  very  brilliant  attribute  of  his  geniua — its  in- 
tense dramatie  power.  His  Operas  were  no  lesa 
in  advance  of  the  ajfe  than  his  Anthems,  Ids 
Odes,  or  hia  Cantatas,  his  keen  perception  ol  the 

Sn^prietiea  of  the  Sti^e  no  less  intuitive  than 
iozart's.  The  history  of  liis  first  Opera.  *  Dido 
and  .^hieas,*  written,  m  1675,  for  the  pnptls  at 
H  private  boarding-sch(X)l  in  Ixic^  .-t-  r  Fi- Ms,  is 
very  suggestive.  Though  he  produced  this  fine 
work  at  the  eariy  age  of  1 7,  it  not  only  shows  no 
sign  of  youthful  indecision,  but  In-ars  testimony, 
in  a  very  remarkable  manner,  to  the  boldness  of 
liis  genius,  Sooming  all  compromise,  he  was  not 
content  to  pnxluce  a  Play,  with iooideatal SoOgS, 

i  Quoted  under  OlOK.  ToL  U.  p.  4M)a, 

•  The  pMM««  WM  written  for  the  f«tt«  SSMfMSMl  fMss  sf  the 

I  Ber.  JotiaO«MMi«.8li^OMBaf  aFMirti 
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after  l!ie  fashiDn  of  the  times ;  1>tit  net  the  whole 
of  the  Dialogue  in  Recitative.  How,  among  the 
itainenra»  qoatifiefttiooi  indbpflnnble  to  a  really 
grrat  flrmnatic  C-o!njx»eT,  the  most  important,  by 
far,  is  that  iauute  |»erception  of  rhetorical  truth 
without  which  good  declam»tion  ia  impotsNiMf. 
P«rfeo(  eloontion  ia  ai  neoeaaanf  to  the  develop- 
ment of  aoenic  pow«r  M  pemol  neting:  sad 
Recitiifi^e.  which,  instead  of  afflistin^r  thp  efTc-c- 
tive  (l.liviry  of  the  text,  B^rvee  only  aa  an 
hindt-Hitco  to  it>  must  be  radically  bad.  Lulli, 
following  the  example  of  the  Italian  Monodic 
Con»jK»ers.  bore  thig  carefully  in  mind,  and 
hence,  in  i,Teat  measure,  his  Operas  were  so  lx- 
trmordinarily  ■uccewfnL  Pelham  Humfrey  had 
Men  enoof  b  of  LuUi,  in  Parb,  to  tradentand 
this*  [jUHition,  perfectly;  an  1,  no  ilouht,  he  im- 
pau-l«d  much  of  hiH  experience  to  hia  jpromising 
pupil:  but  Purcell.  from  the  very  mit.  took 
bigh^  ground  than  either  Humfrey,  or  even 
Lulli  himsdf.  It  is  not  too  much  to  »ay  that 
the  {li.'oliuii.-vtory  conei.itency  of  his  Kecimiivc 
has  never  beeo  surjiMwd.  It  ia  so  true  to 
Natnre.  and  Amn  co  iatimftto  an  acquaintance 
with  the  genius  of  the  English  l  it^'Uii;,'^,  that 
no  good  Singer,  resigning  bimself  to  iti>  lead, 
oan  possibly  misconceive  his  (tart.  Iti  command 
of  delineation  is  unlimited.  PaMiBg,  oonatantly, 
frcm  the  unaccompanied  to  the  aoeoropanim 
form,  and.  in  tliis.  t^  t\v  iimre  hi;^^hly- wroii^Oit 
phrases  of  liecitutico  a  tempo,  or  A,ria  parlaute. 
It  beoomea,  alternately,  m  ▼ehiele  for  tho  ex- 

pres-dcn  of  profrnind  jiatlini.-,  or  pn<!Ninnnte  ex- 
citentent.  Moreover,  lUi  luiaplability  to  the 
individual  charact^-r  of  the  Scene,  even  in  situa- 
iiooa  of  the  moit  powerful  dnuoatie  interest,  is 
▼eiy  renurksblo.  In  many  of  PaiveiQ's  Opera,-), 
we  meet  with  very  near  ai>]iniaches  to  the 
Eomantia  And  the  Music  is  always  equal  to 
tlw  emergem^.  One  of  the  highest  flights  he 

ever  attempteitl,  in  this  jinrticuLw  (liri'  'tion.  i- 
to  be  found  in  the  FrustSjcutj  iu  "Kini;  Arthur'; 
in  which  the  shivering  Voice  of  the  Genius  of 
Cold  is  brought  into  oontraat  with  the  bright 
Song  of  Cupid,  by  meana  aa  Intimate  as  thow 
used,  in  the  '  Zaubcrlliitfj,'  for  the  purpose  of 
contrai^tintf  the  '  Um,  hm,  hm.  hm, '  of  Papageno 
with  the  Voiow  of  the  Three  Boys.  This,  how- 
ever, is  only  one  case,  nut  of  many.  Wherever 
the  noccshity  for  a  master-stroke  presents  it^lf, 
Purcell  is  invariably  found  ready  t»  meet  it. 

In  aumming  up  oar  estimate  of  the  genius  of 
tbia  meet  gifted  writer,  we  osniiot  but  be  atruek 
by  its  wonderful  v(  r>4aiiHty.  His  Overtures  and 
Act-Tunes  are  at>  interesting  as  his  Choruses. 
Hin  Instrumental  Chaml>er  Music,  if  inferior  to 
that  of  Corelli,  ranlcH  far  above  that  of  any  other 
writer  of  the  period  :  and,  in  the  difhcult  art  of  i 
writing  u|x>n  a  (jround  Ilass.  he  was  never  even 
Mproached,  before  the  time  of  Uandel — the  only 
Oompoeer  who  has  ever  yet  soeoeedod  in  in« 
vfstin;.,'  that  partioubr  fnnn  of  constnictiou  with 
a  pertVotly  iiiif'ettered  aspect.  That  he  was 
lar^'t  iy  indi  lited  to  Lulli,  in  the  firHt  instance, 
there  can  be  no  doubt;  and  he  hitn^elf  made 
no  secret  of  hia  admiration  for  the  worlcs  of  the  < 


Italiars  Mnnodic  Composers:  but.  he  passed  them 
all,  a^!  Haink'l  pawed  Ariosti.  and  Haydn,  Por- 
pora  Tile  only  one  of  his  eoiiteiiijv  raries  who 
can  furly  claim  to  be  placed  by  hia  side  is 
Alesaandro  Scarlatti ;  between  whose  work  and 
his  ow  n  a  utront;  analogy  may  l"-  tmct  d.  Hut, 
Scarlatti  lived  66  yearn,  and  PurccU  only  37. 
How  he  oontrived  to  Moomplisb  lo  Twt  aa 
ainonnt  of  work  in  so  short  a  life-titno  w  a  scrret 
which  we  Khali  best  understand  by  comparing 
his  career  with  that  of  Schubert,  to  whom  he  i» 
very  closely  allied,  by  his  indefati;;able  industry, 
the  exhaustle^s  range  of  his  productive  power, 
1  the  .'ipont.aneity  of  his  conrcjition,  and  t]w  int*tn- 
sity  of  his  devotion  to  an  Art  which,  from  first 
to  last,  formed  ih«mi^nspriiig  of  hie  existence. 

We  have  dwelt  fo  lonL,'  ujnm  th"  work  of  our 
greatest  native  Musician,  that  wc  havt:  but  little 
space  left  for  the  ooonderation  of  that  accom- 
plished by  hia  successors,  though  some  of  tbflM 
have  left  ns  Compositions  which  we  eould  ill 
atforJ  to  lose.  W'e  li.ivc  a'.re.'uiy  »p'il<cn  of  two 
isets  of  Choristers,  educated  in  tlio  C  hapel  lioyal. 
That  famous  nurrory  of  Art  produced  yet  a  third 
i»<  t,  educated,  for  th«  most  j  art,  und- r  Dr.  Blow.' 
Auiung  these  were.  Jeremiah t,liu-k<j.  and  William 
Croft,  M  us. Doo.;  th*  former,  celebrated  for  the 
exquisite  tenderness  of  his  style,  which  finds  ito 
moet  touching  r-vprftwion  in  the  well-known 
Anthem,  fur  TrcMe,  .'<<iIo,  .and  Chorus.  •  Hi>w 
long  wilt  thou  forget  me' — an  embodiment  of 
pathoa  only  too  a|>plical)l«  to  the  aarf  hiitory  of 
the  Compt^St-r's  life  ;  the  tatter,  nne  nf  the  mmi 
I  conecientioui^,  wi  well  as  the  ino»t  prulitic  of  our 
Cathedral  writers,  whose  Anthems  and  Services, 
all  cbamctarise«i  by  masterly  workmanahifi^  true 
mtuleiaiiKke  fS»eling,  and  even — aa  in  *  Cry  aloud 
and  shout  ' — hy  hotrnthiriL:  apimiai-hint;  ifwly- 
limity,  are  little  less  popular  at  the  present  day 
than  they  were  a  hundred  years  ago.  To  the 
iiaiiiei  of  these  CoinpoKTs  mtiht  he  adJed  those 
of  stjuie  excellent  Musieiajiis,  who,  though  edu- 
cated in  other  Choirn.  almost  all  l>ecorae  Gentle- 
men of  the  Chapel  Koyal  in  later  life ;  Dot*bly, 
thoee  of  Dm.  Greene.  Boyoe,  and  Narea.  Jolm 
(Inl  Kvin,  .Tolm  WiMoii.  .-vrid  tli<i!  clerical  ama- 
teurs, Drs.  Holder,  Creyghton,  and  Aldricb,  who 
all  £d  good  service  to  their  Church,  and  their 
Art.  an  I  are  gratefully  remembered  in  every 
Choir  in  England.  Had  Pnrcell's  lifo  hoen 
spared,  these  men  would  have  supplemented  his 
work  with  no  ignoble  oontribution.s  to  the  archives 
of  the  SchooT  Greene,  and  .Naros,  though  a 
litth'  too  iimcli  iiirliiir,!  to  H;iM'nl.iritv  of  maniier, 
were  thoroui,'h  masters  of  Melody;  the  few  (Jom- 
positions  we  poeaean,  by  Creyghton,  are  marked 
by  an  originality  which  eon  Id  not  but  have  led 
to  excellent  results  ljud  hi^<  pen  Ijeen  more  pro- 
ductive:  while  Weldon.  Ilovec,  and  A  Id  rich, 
needed  only  *  greater  braadth  of  style  to  raise 
th^  works  to  »  mors  than  satisbetoiy  lord. 
But  thdr  l««d«r  wm  taken  from  tbeii  biSBd. 

\  An-r  th4  drstb  or  rap«ftln  Cook.  In  ICl.  relbun  Hninfi«7  bald 
thr  0111.-C  or  Mvt«r  of  thr  eMMr-i-n.  until  bit  Mdir  4«Ulk  In  IfN. 
Ilunitr'-ir  «M  >uccc<^«<l.  jn  Iiii-.i,  !•)  I>r  Blw, Itr. ClSlI, QMM^ 
Bamsrd  Utl««,  Vt.  Jism,  uid  In.  Ajnoa. 
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Purcell  left  no  one  behind  liim  capable  of  raisings 
the  School  to  a  higher  level  than  it  bad  alrea<ly 
attained,  or  even  of  worthily  mppcirting  it  at 
the  point  indicated  bv  hit  own  magnifioent  be- 
ginning. A  period  or  deoadenee  was,  therefore, 
inevifiHle  ;  and  no  more  succeaaes  were  recorded, 
after  his  early  death,  in  1694,  until  an  unex- 
pected importation  of  foreign  tolent  to  ebanged 
the  aspect  of  affairs  that  tlie  brightest  triuni|ih8 
of  the  pa8t  were  forgotten  in  the  anticipation  of 
ft  still  more  splendid  fatore. 

XXV.  Though  Tu  Italiah  Scboois  op  the 
i8tb  CnnnmT  an  most  notioeable  for  the  in- 
fluence they  exercise<l  upon  the  Opera  Buffa,  in 
the  earlier  stages  of  its  development,  they  also 
witnessed  a  ste  ady  advance,  in  Seiioilt  Mode 
of  all  kinds.  In  the  Sacred  Music  of  Leo 
and  Feo,  and  Htill  more  in  that  of  Marcello  and 
Durante,  we  find  the  sober  gravity  of  Carinimi 
and  Aleseaadxo  Scarlatti  clothed  with  a  grace 
nnknofini  to  any  of  the  Ocmpoeen  of  the  preced- 
ing century;  a  happy  union  of  the  best  qualities 
of  the  M>-nodic  style  with  the  stronger  features 
of  •  modified  system  of  Ommtnpoint,  not  all^- 
getlMr>nnlik«  that  which  waa  already  prejiaring 
■o  great  a  future  for  Germany.  Leo  and  Feo— 
both  pupils  of  Pitoni,  one  of  the  last  survivors  of 
the  Polyphonic  ara— lacUiiod  moat  lovingly  to 
the  nuiMivo  oomlrinatloaa  which  alone  can  invest 
a  full  Citorus  with  l>ec<iniing  di^niity  ;  8iipp<.rt 
ing  their  Voice  Parts  by  an  Instrumental  Ac- 
compaaiiiMiit,  equally  Nanarliable  for  the  breadth 
of  its  conception,  and  the  purity  of  itn  effe' t. 
Marcello,  caring  less  for  the  sublime  tiian  the 
beautiful,  engrafted  upon  tlie  cofter  graces  of  the 
Venetian  manner  a  polished  ease  entirely  his 
own ;  and,  never  loring  sight  of  the  ealm  sobriety 
of  treatment  without  wliich  ^'ixid  Sacred  Music 
cannot  exist,  invented  a  style  too  refined,  like 
thai  of  Durante,  to  become  '  old-fheliionod  *  even 
in  onr  own  day.'  Nearly  all  thrsio  Coinpn^.Ts  ex 
eept  Durante,  wrote  for  the  Theatre,  as  w  ell  ai  for 
tlie  Church  ;  as  did  also  their  fellow-countrymen, 
Porpora^  Doroenioo  Scarlatti,  Vinoi,  Jomelli. 
and  many  othera  of  len  celebrity ;  and  their 

united  effnrf'!  gradiially  fomied  a  stylo  wliich 
found  its  way  into  many  distant  parts  of  £urope. 
Increased  attention  had  long  been  given  to  the 
eultivation  of  the  Voice ;  and  Airs,  demandinir 
powers  of  execution  before  unnecessary,  were 
now  expecle<l,  as  a  matter  of  course,  not  only  in 
the  Opera,  but  in  the  Oratorio.  Hew  DiTisions 
were  daily  inrented,  for  the  purpose  of  exhibiting 
the  dfxt-  ritv  of  SinL,'ers,  who  vied  with  each  otlier 
in  their  determination  to  overcome  diificulties 
before  unheard  of.  AH0  dt  6rorura  '  were  gradu- 
ally mibatitnted  for  the  mors  simple  and  declama- 
tory Melodiee  of  an  earlier  period.  These  Airs, 
however,  were  always  well  constructed,  enriched 
by  judiciously  arranged  Aooompanimenta,  and 
oAm  fan  of  geouina  dramatie  fire,  aa  may  be 
seen  in  the  following  passage  from  a  < 
but  long  forgotten  example  by  Vinci. 


t  One  of  M« 
lU  plica  mttm  \ 
dlVorUiUi.' 


I  PMlm.  mand* 
tn  hl»  OTrr»ur«  t« 
S  •■•  TgL  U.  p.  UOi. 
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Allf(rro  Andantf. 


Ve      lol  -  -  ekndoD  mrnreru  •  da-lt^  an  • 


In  an  age  which  boatited  sufficient  facility  of 
inTOBtion  to  produce  Ruch  passagea  as  theee,  and 
Singers  capaole  of  doing  them  justice,  the  step 
from  Opera  Seria  to  Opera  Butfa  was  but  a 
short  one.  It  needed  only  the  exuberant  spirits 
of  Bome  bright  Neapolitan  Composer  to  strilte 
out  a  now  Idea  woiih  ooltivating,  and  such  a 
Composer  was  found  in  I^)gro«cino.  We  have 
already  mentioned  the  radical  change  effected  in 
the  constitution  of  the  Lyric  l>rama  by  thil 
talented  writer's  inventirm  of  the  Concerted 
Final*!.*  To  that,  and  to  the  tranucendant  geniua 
of  Pergoled,  and  his  successors,  Gaiuppi.  Sacchini. 
Picdnni.  PaiaiaUo,  and  CimaroM,  the  Neapditaa 
and  other  Italian  Sdioola  owe  ^e  extraordinary 
excellence  of  their  Opera  BuflTa.  Equally  gniltlewi 
of  the  triviality  by  which  its  foreign  imitations 
have  been  degraded  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
heaviness  which  has  oppres.sed  them  on  the  other, 
the  lighter  fornis  of  Italian  (>j>era  have  never 
lost  either  the  sprightly  gaiety  or  the  inde> 
scribable  refinement  impaited  to  them  by  tlio 
Master*  who  first  ■Ubwed  the  poasibility  of  pre> 
senting  Comedy,  as  well  as  Tragedy,  in  a  Lyric 
dress:  and  hence  it  i«  that  the  true  Opera 
Buffik,  notwithstanding  ita  extreme,  and  mne* 
times  extravagant  lightness,  still  claims  an  ar- 
tistic status  which  cannot  fairly  be  accorded  to 
the  Comic  Operaa  prodnoed  in  any  oountiy  ncfftii 
of  the  Alpa. 

XX Vl  III  taming  fivm  the  Italian  to  TRi 
Gkrsian  Schools  or  the  iSth  Ckntort.  one 
cannot  but  be  struck  by  the  strange  contracts 
preaented  in  the  history  of  Sacred  Music  in  the 
two  countries.  With  Leonardo  I^eo,  the  grand 
Italian  style  died  out.  Neither  Durante,  Per- 
golesi,  nor  Jomelli,  made  any'attenipt  to  culti> 
vate  it;  and  the  traveetiea  of  Guglidmi  oonro- 
.<pond  too  doedr  with  tho  hiatory  of  his  Bfo  to 
CI  induce  t')  the  digllily  cf  Saored  Art.  Tlie  Lest 
period  of  the  grand  German  style,  on  the  con- 
trary, was,  at  this  epoch,  only  just  beginning  to 
dawn.  It  originated,  as  we  have  seen,  in  the 
days  of  Michael  Pnet<iriu8,  with  a  growing  taste 
for  Vocal  Music  with  Instrumental  Aooom|)iaai« 
ment.  The  eldisrBacha.  and  their  ooutemMmriei^ 
took  «■!«  tliat  ibit  did  mi  degoMMta  uto  tiM 


1  8m  Tot.  t1.  p.  mi.  oss  sT  I 

lllltrixlueiliiti  of  tti« 
MsUUnrt-rim.' 
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iaMfMimUe  from  mmUored  Momidi*. 
in  mind  tlie  lewooi  imported  firom 
Veniee  by  Hauler,  tliey  fully  appreciated  the 
gnukdenr  of  effect  producible  by  the  oiinulta- 
neoim  motion  of  ft  multiplicity  of  independt-nt 
Parts ;  and  having  learm  d  by  experience  the 
secret  of  accommodating  that  motion  to  the  vary- 
ing character  of  the  Instrnments  they  employed, 
AM  of  jottJv  bftlanciing  •gfttntt  eftoh  other  their 
mMiW  of  voeel  and  Lwtmnwntitl  Harmcmy, 
they  succeeflid,  within  a  very  short  space  of 
time,  in  laying  the  fuundationa  of  a  School  the 
CMBtial  foatnree  of  which  hare  lasted  to  the 
prewnt  day. 

Pasdng  from  the  works  of  this  transitional 

Cjriod  to  those  produced  but  a  very  few  years 
ter,  we  find  the  more  prominent  featorei  of  the 
style  exiiibited,  in  fnlleat  peribetloD,  in  the  Com> 
positions  of  two  writers  who  are  sometimes  erro- 
neously rapposed  to  have  invented  it.  Sebastian 
Badi,  and  Henrich  Graun,  having  passed  their 
infancy  among  the  earlier  Masters  of  this  new 
Polyodic  School,'  ha<l  leameit  its  secrets  so 
thoroughly,  that,  on  thei  rnrrival  at  an  age  which 
enabled  them  to  think  for  themselves,  they  found 
no  diffloally  in  turning  them  to  snaih  aoommt  as 
had  never  before  been  contemplated*  Among 
these  set-rets  were  two,  of  greater  importance 
than  the  rest,  which  seem  simple  enough,  to  us. 
though  their  development  into  fixed  principles 
wan  a  slow  one. 

(i)  Tiiat  VoiceM,  supported  by  Instrumental 
Aooompaniment,  can  sing  many  Intervals  which 
oaanot  be  BaMy  entraited  to  them  without  the 
aid  of,  at  leant,  a  'I'hnroiiL,'h  r.viB. 

(a)  That  there  arc,  nevertlieless,  certain  Inter- 
vals, which  do  not  produce  a  good  effect,  without 
some  kind  of  Instrumental  Aooompaniment^  avem 
though  sung  by  Voices  capnble  of  taking  them  in 
tune,  without  ailventitiou."  ui>I. 

No  doubt,  these  two  truisms — as  we  should 
now  odl  them— had  been  impressed  npon  Seb. 
Bach's  mind,  frfiii  the  d;iyB  of  his  youth.  At 
any  rate,  he  made  such  gu4xl  ma  of  th>  ni.  that 
the  Diminished  Fourth  became  as  practiiable 
and  as  plnrtio  in  his  hands,  as  the  Minor  Sixth 
in  those  of  ^leetrina.   His  saooesson  have  ad> 

liiittctl  their  v;iliil;fv,  also  ;  bitt  i;iit  in  nn  e^pi.'xl 
degree.  No  objcctiun  has  ever  been  raised  against 
the  first  law :  but,  neglect  of  the  Second  has  led 
to  the  iimnifest  inferiority  of  the  GsrniaB  PSlt- 
Song  tu  thi-  English  Olee. 

Seb,  Bach  wrote  compantivcly  little  Saecular 
Bf  osifl^  of  any  kind,  and  none  fur  the  Theatre. 
Qnam  wrote  many  Oiwras,  both  German  and 

I  Tke  tormi  'Pnlrodlc*  and  '  roljrptionic,'  ihonrh  etrawtocteanr 
alauMt  loterch>i»c>«bl«,  m  boI  m  in  their  laehnlcsl  mom.  AI  ths 
bts<nnliic  of  lh«  pre*nit  MmtMfy.  all  Mutlr.  wlMthar  Vocal  or  tnxtm- 
IBMIUI.  In  which  Ihr  InlvNM  WM  fHit  eotiniml  li>  •  tlnnle  I'krt. 
called  'IVyodlc*    The  woitl  '  ruljphuiiir '  i«  ot  murh  murr  r.Tctil 

origin :  and  U  appltad  •zdiwl*el|  U>  Vucal  Mu>tc  witboat  .Acoum- 
panlsMot  witam  Im  SUM  OMUMnwart.  la  lAMi  Mis  Miliflr 
•qoaitf  dlitritatod  batwean  all  tha  Faiia.  Ito  \m  Inpifttnil  li  tba 

techiiteal  dioliictlon  l«iw*^n  th*  irrmt  "Moiiodlc'  '11.1110- 
phoiilc':  the  (urmer  b<->nn  <rorr»irtlT  •ppUcnt'l*  «ntj  t<>  Vi.r»i 
Inttrumrnial  MuMe,  bi  which  the  Halodf  L*  cuaSnad  loarimi*  Part  i 
«nd  the  latter,  tm  Vosal  Mwle.  vfdMMi  AaMmsanlsMsiii  mimn  la 
auict  CouniarpaliU  M  Uia  FlfW  OiJat^-Wsls  ssalail  XnMk  A«Sf^ 
M  vn  sf  Iks  tmm  ■aswySash. 


Italian.  Most  of  these  wars  soocessfnl :  bat,  loqg 
before  his  time,  ^  German  Opera  had  already 

Ix-en  o?'t  ilili-lit-d.  on  a  finii  l-a>it>,  at  Uamburj;, 
by  Ileinliard  Keiser.  an  account  of  whose  work 
will  be  fowad  at  pp.  507-8  of  oar  second  volume^ 
with  some  mt-ntion  of  that  cfT'Cieil  by  Matthe- 
son,  and  other  writers  who  flotirinhed  at  the 
b«rginning  of  the  century.  After  their  disap- 
pearanoi^  the  &rther  development  of  Seriwos 
Opera  in  Germany  depended  almost  entirely  on 
the  exertions  of  the  indefatigable  Graun  ;  for 
Haase,  though  he  was  bom  in  North  Germany, 
and  attained  his  high  reputation  in  Dresden,  was 
as  much  a  disciple  of  the  Neapolitan  School  as 
Durante,  or  Porpora ;  while  Gluck,  though 
equally  devoted  to  the  Italian  School  in  early 
life^  achieved  his  grsatest  trinmph  in  that  of 
Fhmoe.  Meaawhifo,  a  distinet  School  of  Oonde 
Opera  was  established,  at  1jo\\>7\^,  by  Adam 
Killer;  the  originaVir  of  that  peculiar  form  of 
'Singspiel,' with  spoken  DialoL'ue,  which  repm* 
sents  the  German  ide.1  of  the  Musical  Drama  as 
distinctly  as  the  '  Dramma  per  la  musica'  does 
the  Italian.  [Vol.  ii  p.  519.] 

And  no  less  rich  was  the  Germany  of  the  iSth 
eentury  in  her  Instrnmental  than  m  iier  Toeal 
Sfhool«.  Tlie  lon^  lino  of  Fuchs  h.»nde<1  down 
their  victories  over  the  difTicnliics  of  the  OrgTin. 
from  fiithvr  to  son.  anUl  Johaim  Scbastim  played 
as  no  man  had  ever  played  before  him,  brought 
the  Instrumental  Fugue  to  a  df*jrree  of  perfection 
wliich  lia-H  never  sincf  iucii  pq\i;il!r<l,anil  dnwcri  d, 
not  only  the  Oigan  and  Harpeiciiord,  but  many 
a  Stringed  and  Wind  iBstrtaneiit  idso,  to  say 
nothing'  of  the  full  Orchestra,  with  awhole  library 
of  Compositions,  the  worth  of  which  has  not  even 
yet  been  fully  appreoiatsd.  No  man  then  living 
was  able  to  oompete  on  equal  terms  with  the 
author  of  these  stupendous  wmks ;  yet  there 
wax  no  dearth  of  gifted  writers,  wIk^bb  re.-\dinets 
to  build  upon  the  foundation  provided  fur  them 
by  his  marvellous  inrlustty  le<l  to  very  important 
result."".  Jobann  Christian  Bach  carried  on  his 
father's  work,  in  London,  with  earnestneu!*.  and 
success.  Carl  Philipp  Emanuel  followed  it  up^ 
still  more  effectivaly,  in  Berlin,  and  Hamburg; 
and,  by  his  rdined  Style  of  playing,  no  less  than 
by  his  delitthtf^ll  Conipositionn,  raisefl  the  repU" 
tation  of  his  favourite  Instrument,  the  HarpdU 
chord,  to  very  nearly  the  highest  point  it  waa 
destined  to  att.tin.  before  the  career  of  the  fine 
old  •  Clavicembalo'  was  abruptly  t<.-nuinated  by 
the  irresistible  attractions  of  the  newly-invented 
Piano-Forte.  And  thus  aro^e  a  style  of  Music, 
so  well  adapted  to  the  capal>ilit>es  of  the  Key- 
board, that  \v«',  with  the  J'i.iiio-forte  within  ni;r 
reach,  are  thankful  to  return  to  it.  and,  wearied 
with  the  ftivoliues  of  a  too  facile  execution,  to 
refresh  our  ear-'  with  passagsa designed  ntbar  tO 
plea.**!  than  to  astonish. 

XXVII.  But.  during  the  second  half  of  the 
century,  the  remembrance  of  all  these  Masters 
was  completely  swept  away  by  the  iMng  fluns  of 
Haydn  and  Nloznrt — two  giants,  who  placed  be- 
tween Th£  ScHoob  or  ViKMMA  and  that  of  the 
BMiu  n  fkthonlasi  nbgni  wUeh  no  amoaat  of 
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criticftl  ingenuity  vDl  «ver  tttitfaioMnlj  bridge 

over. 

Of  Haydn  we  ahall  speak  more  particularly, 
when  treating  of  the  Ktructui»l  change  by  which 
IwfevolntiotUMd  InKtromeotal  Muaio;  though  bia 

Dramatic  Works,  written  for  Prince  Estcrhazy's 
Theatre,  deserve  uioth  att^ution  than  has  yet  been 
devoted  to  tfaesn.  To  Mozart,  the  German 
Drama  owes,  not  only  its  mnst  ]irecioufl  poM>e8- 
sions,  but  its  Rplendid  positinu  nt  the  head  of  the 
Soli'xjla  of  Kurojie.  His  genius,  breaking  tlowii  all 
distinctions  of  mannw,  whether  popuUr  or  scho- 
laitie,«dcnoirledged  BO  lawbttttiiat  of  Nature.  By 
pure  in»tinet  ho  learned  so  to  blend  the  Lri;.;htneflS 
of  Italian  Melody  with  the  sterner  condii nations 
suggested  by  German  Thought,  that  it  'i»  impn^ 
siblo  either  to  affiliate  hiin  tu  any  recognised  family 
of  Com|>o8ord.  or  to  decide  upon  the  nationality  of 
his  Bt}  K-.  To  .-ay.  as  critics  have  'Jiid,  that  he  was 
more  Italian  than  German,  is  absurd :  yet  the 
eoovane  'would  be  no  nearar  tiie  tnith.  A«  a 
dramntic  writer  he  stAnda  alone.  He  was  not 
the  mere  creator  of  a  ."school :  he  was  the  School 
itself— the  source  of  its  insiiiratioQ,  its  moving 
nrindple,  its  inmost  souL  He  did  not  even  invent 
It,  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word.  It  came  to 
hiui  ai  a  part  of  his  nature — a  wealth  >f  L;';niuB, 
which,  added  to  that  bequeathed  by  Haydn  and 
Beethoven,  made  the  Sdiool  «f  Yienaa  Uie  ridieet 
in  the  world.  If  ever  there  was  a  ca»e  in  which 
the  gluriouti  freedom  of  natural  talent  carried  all 
before  it,  it  was  his.  The  dry  formality,  too  of  ten 
angendared  by  the  ooltivation  of  learning  at  the 
expenie  of  ftding  and  expression,  vanishMl,  in  his 

!)rcs<;nce,  like  mist  before  a  sunbeam.  Learned 
le  was,  indeed,  beymd  the  wisest  of  hb  contem- 
poraries :  y^  ha  wmto,  not  fhm  <he  bead,  but 
firom  the  heart ;  and  almost  always  prf>duced  his 
happiest  effects  by  meau.^  before  untried.  Whtithcr 
we  study  him  in  his  instrumental  or  vocal  phrases, 
hi  his  Symphonies  or  hia  Masses,  his  Quartets  or 
his  Operas,  we  always  find  him  pressing  resolutely 
forward,  on  untrodden  paths,  in  pursuit  of  some 
new  ideal  beauty  which  he  alone  had  power  to 
eonodve.  One  good  tUng  only  did  he  oondeaoend 
to  borrow.  Tvr  the  o'ltward  form  of  his  Instrn- 
mental  Movcu  i  ritn  li  was  indebted  to  the  in- 
genuity of  anotiii  r  !ii;nd,  &8  fertile  as  hie  OWn: 
a  mind  which  exercised  eo  vast  an  influx—  ovtv 
the  whole  tealm  of  Art,  that  ft  fa  fmpoeeiUe  to 
exai^gcrate  the  importance,  either  of  the  principles 
it  enuntiated,  or  the  mission  it  accomplished. 

And  here  H  ia  that  Hajibi  asserts  his  claim  to 
notice,  as  on*  of  the  grcatwt  mueioid  MfiMwers 
of  auy  age. 

Sebastian  Bach  died  in  1750,  when  the  Ccon-  | 
pMer  of  'The  Oreation '  wae  joit  eighteen 
years  and  five  months  old— a  chroDologica]  on^  | 

tainty  to  which,  if  it  rested  on  internal  evi- 
dence, we  should  refuse  credence.    With  the 
*  Suites  Fnin9aises*  of  the  one  Master,  and  the 
'Twelve  Grand  Symphotdea*  of  the  other,  before 
u*,  we  might  well  expect  to  find  two  such  works  . 
separated  by  at  least  a  century  of  thought  and 
progreee.  Yet  Bach  waa  still  ahvob  while  Haydn,  I 
w  hit  gamt  In  tiia  JCohbnndt^  waa  patiently  i 
rot.  m.  Tff.  3. 
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working  out,  by  bis  own  unaided  geniuH,  that 
ju.'-tls  famous 'Sonata- form,' which  hoUls,  in  Music, 
a  plitce  analogous  to  that  of  th*-  Vertebnile  Skele- 
ton iu  the  Animal  Kingdom,  serving,  in  one  or 
other  of  Ite  eoontlem  modifieatioBB.  aa  the  bede 

I  of  every  i,Teat  Iiibtrumental  CompoBiti'>n  that 
I  has  been  given  to  the  world  Since  it  was  lirst 
'  evolVfd  from  the' Alleiuande,' the  •Couiante.' :ind 
I  the  -  Allegro'  of  the  old  'Suite  de  Pi^s.'  We 
need  not  stay  to  analyse  this  ingenious  device, 
which  iu  fully  described  elsewhere.'  Our  present 
purpose  extends  no  farther  than  the  indication 
of  its  just  podtion  in  the  teehnieal  Bistoiry  of 
Mu^ic,  No  gift  so  precious  has  sin<H;  been 
otfertxl  at  the  Shrine  of  Art.  Ita  value  has  been 
aflknowledge<l  by  the  practioe  of  every  great  Com- 
poser. &oDt  Moaart's  day  to  oar  own :  and  it  is 
noticeable  that  every  Composer  is  ueen  at  hfs 
greatest,  wlien  he  moat  freely  acknowledges  his 
obligation  to  the '  Father  of  the  Symphony.'  This 
arguee  no  wairt  of  originality  among  hter  If  aster*. 
For  'Papa  HaydnV  invention  is  founded  u]>on 
a  great  principle :  and.  untU  some  still  greater 
one  shall  be  discovered,  the  Composer  who  ignures 
it  runs  the  riek  of  producing  an  ill-planned  Move* 
ment,  the  defects  of  which  can  no  more  be  con- 
doned by  the  perfection  of  its  details,  than  tlje 
monsLrosiUes  of  an  ill-formed  skeleton  can  be  con- 
cealed by  the  eoftneae  of  the  for  whloh  eovera  It. 
The  iStli  century  may  therefore  be  eaiil  to  govern 
the  Instrumental  Schools  of  the  present  day,  by 
means  of  this  invaluable  contrivaaeeb  aol  omj  in 
QermMg,  bnt  tiuoogboat  Europe. 

XXVin.  The  hixtory  of  The  Vttsmm  School 
OF  THE  iSth  Centukt  divide*  itself  into  two  die* 
tinct  periods,  quite  unconnected  with  each  other. 

Too  jealous  to  endnre  the  thought  of  a  rival, 
the  Italian,  Lulli,  worked  for  him.'^elf  alone,  and 
left  neither  diaciple  nor  worthy  succesteor.  It  ia 
true  that  his  fame  long  outhveil  him  ;  but,  mean- 
while, Art  was  at  a  stand-still ;  and  it  wae  not 
ontfl  many  yean  after  his  death  that  Fhmoe 
herself  produced  :\  '^rrAu^  c  ipidjle  of  advancing 
his  work.  The  right  man  was  found  at  last  in 
Rameau,  who  wae  recognieed  as  one  of  the  meet 
learned  Theorists  in  Europe,  long  before  he  at- 
tempted to  lay  the  foundation  of  a  new  School  of 
Dramatic  Composition,  and  was,  therefore,  the 
better  fitted  to  carry  out  his  task  with  fiignitj. 
Yet.  notwithstandinjf  his  reputation,  be  ibund  it 
difficult  to  obtain  a  hearing :  and  it  waa  not  until 
the  pnxiuction  of  his  *  Uippolyte  et  Arid^'  in 
I7.^.^>  that  his  talent  received  its  due  re«nud. 
Then,  indeed,  his  nameb»  "  i -ir  lesorveilly  popu- 
lar ;  and,  in  his  'Castor  ei  Pollux,'  '  Darilanu.s." 
and  many  later  Operas,  he  introduced  im{>rove- 
mente  in  form,  exprowion,  management  of  the 
Orchestra,  and  g<meral  dramatic  effect,  which 
Lulli  had  never  anticiputt  d,  and  which  s(»on 
raised  the  IVenoh  Opera  to  a  level  it  had  never 
before  seemed  likely  la  attain.   The  eodden- 

ijfsi  of  his  success  was  probably  iu  a  'jrfrxt 
measure  due  to  the  strongly-marked  character 

of  hia  ««U*amag«d  ideaa.  The  'Bigandon'* 

•  anvsL  L  pb  6tf «« Mf.i  sbsiseatik. 
t  ■icHf  wntone  tr  wiiiisi  onn  a  ifc> 


i^'iLjuiz-uu  by  VjOOQle 
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in  'Dardanua*  is  «•  full  of  geDuine  fire  m  a 
hemnie  from  the  Soltaa  of  Seb.  6m1i.  Qdo 

can  readily  understand  how  such  Movements  &a 
Hum  must  have  taken  the  Paruiiaos,  accuiituuied 
to  tibe  dead-level  of  Lulli's  pooreat  imitators,  by 
ilonn.  The  misfortune  was,  that  BMnMn,  like 
Lolli,  found  no  one  to  succeed  him ;  and  tt  wM 
not  until  ten  year«  after  his  death  that  French 
Opera  owed  another  regeneration  to  another 
ftreigBtir. 

The  arrival  of  Gluck  in  Paris,  in  1774.  marks 
one  of  the  most  iuipc>rtant  epochs  in  the  History 
of  Music,  and  one  of  the  most  coriooa  anomalies 
m  Uwk  of  aKtioiwl  Sohooli.  Bora  »  Gorman, 
witb  rU  «  Gcvman*!  love  Ibr  eoilcl  Honnony, 
Gluck  studied  in  Italy,  wrote  Italian  Operas, 
oonoeived  the  first  idea  of  his  great  rtsfurm  in 
EaglMid,  tried  in  vain  to  introduce  it  in  his  own 
country,  and  finally,  with  the  aid  of  a  French 
LibrettiHi,  achieved  his greatest  triumph  inPrvuch 
Opera,  at  Paris.  The  history  of  that  triumph  is 
too  well  known  to  need  repetition.^  Bat  it  is 
inipoMlble  to  ley  too  rnudi  etrase  upon  the  &ot, 
that,  from  circumHtance,  and  not  fr  ni  1 1  nice,  it 
French  Opera  that  Gluok  reformed.  Germany 
would  bnve  nothing  to  say  to  his  improvements. 
Fmnce  received  them.  And.  notuithstrmiHng 
the  opposition  of  the  PicciuisUj,  it  watt  the 
French  School  that  reaped  the  first  benefit  of  a 
movemmt  wkkdi  will  pcobftUy  ieftve  ite  mnrk 
upon  AiteeloDf eelheOpermdielilMit.  "WhtA 
i^  lliia  nmr]<  '  It  ts  necesuary  that  we  should  be 
able  to  recognitfe,  not  only  itii  outward  form,  but 
the  spirit  of  which  that  form  is  the  symbol :  for, 
if  rigntly  understood,  it  will  funiieh  U8  witb  a 
key  to  more  than  one  very  difficult  problem 
connected  with  our  present  posiition  ;  whereas,  if 
misinterpreted,  it  ceimot  £iil  to  lead  us  into 
fiitel  enor. 

From  the  moment  in  which  he  first  entertained 
the  idea  of  remodelling  the  Lyrio  Drama,  until 
tbat  of  his  greatest  triumph,  Gluck  had  but  one 
end  in  \'iew — the  presentment  of  pure  dramatic 
truth.  To  secure  this,  he  was  wiUin^r  to  sacrifice 
symmetry  of  Form,  continuity  of  Melody,  ro- 
golahtj  of  Bhythm,  flexibility  of  Voice,  or  any 
other  meeae  of  eSiet  wUeh  ne  fttt  to  be  tm- 
raited  to  the  situation  with  which  he  had  to 
deal.  But^  under  no  circumstances  whatever 
was  be  imipMwd  to  sacrifice  euphony.  Neither  in 
his  praotioe^  nor  in  the  detailed  ezpodtion  of  his 
theory  which  he  has  given  to  the  world,  does  he 
ever  hint  at  the  poesibiliiy  of  this.  Yet  it  has 
become  e  common  thing  to  cite  his  authority  in 
ioitifioation  of  enomitiee  wUdi  woidd  bavenuide 
his  hair  stand  on  end.  The  best  answer  to  this 
misconstructiun  will  be  found  in  the  Operas  he 
wrote  alter  he  had  cast  aside  the  trammels  of 
oonTenUonel  trertmen^  and  learned  to  think  for 
himeelf.  In  tbeee  great  worics.  planned  in  full 
accortl.iuce  willi  the  principles  laid  down  in  his 
preface  to  'Aloeste,'  he  does  indeed,  over  and 
over  again,  refrain  from  intfodofliiig  *  telling 
Melody  into  «  Seem  nmmited  to  ite  ebenDter; 


but  he  takes  care  that  the  Music  which  sup- 
I  plies  its  place  dmll  alweye  be  good  and  beau- 

tiful ;  and  it  is  precisely  oecau'e  this  condition 
is  too  oft«n  neglected,  by  some  who  profetM  them- 
selves  his  most  devoted  admirers,  that  we  fed 
bound  to  1^  more  than  ordinary  atMi  npon  it 
bere.  In  dueuBsing  the  peoolbrillee  or  bit«r 
Schools,  we  shall  probably  refer  to  the  subject 
once  more.  Meanwhile,  let  it  be  clearly  under- 
stood, that,  whatever  may  be  the  opiniea  of  toon 
u;f"lfm  authoritie^i,  Gluck,  at  least,  never  be- 
lieved ideal  beauty  to  be  incompatible  with 
dramatic  truth. 

XXIX.  Tas  EsQUBH  School  op  the  iSra 
GnmrBT  alio  owae  ite  ohief  glonee  to  a  Ibre  i  gner, 
who,  naturalii^ed  in  this  country,  found  his  at- 
tempts to  meet  and  lead  the  taste  of  an  English 
audience  rewarded  by  inepbetiims  grander  than 
any  with  which  he  harl  )it-en  pr^-viuusly  visited. 

Handel  made  his  tirst  public  appearance  in 
London  on  Feb.  24,  171 1,  fifteen  years  aiul 
three  months  after  the  and  day  on  wiuch  the 
brightest  proepeote  of  tbe  BmooX  Ot  the  Re- 
storation ha<l  been  clouded  by  the  li  ath  .  f 
Henry  Pnrcell.  Daring  this  periud  of  resptjct- 
able  stagnation,  no  native  MorfoMi  liad  ventured, 
either  to  strike  out  a  new  path,  or  to  take  up 
the  work,  on  the  old  Unea,  where  Purcell  had 
left  it.  Yet  it  is  certain  that,  notwithstanding 
this,  the  national  taete  liad  not  deteriorated. 
Ptirodlbnd  aofrrndaed  ite  etaadard,  tbat^  wbeci 

Handel  demanded  a  hoariiiLf,  Ik:  f  i  iM'l  ,iri  'mt' Ili- 
gent  and  thoroughly  appreciative  audience  only 
too  glad  to  do  nim  jnstioe.  He  achieved  hia 
earliest  successes  at  the  Queen's  Theatre,  in  the 
Haymarket.  But  wo  need  not  speak  of  the^e. 
Had  we  not  already  described  his  Operas'  we 
should  scarcely  £mi1  joatified  in  daaiing  them 
nmeng  the  piradaetiotta  of  an  EngUab  Sobooi : 
for,  though  composed  in  England,  for  an  Eng- 
lish audience,  performed  at  an  En^libh  tbeatr^ 
and  printed  exclusively  i^until  within  the  last 
few  years)  by  Engliiih  music  sellers,  they  were 
written  in  the  Ittdian  language,  to  be  sung  by 
Italian  Vocalists.  But,  side  by  side  with  theaa 
Italian  niecea  grew  up  a  collection  of  Ei^glish 
worfca,  m  n  style  wUob  baa  never  yel  bean 
fully  apprecLited,  gave  in  the  land  of  tto  birth. 
A  style  more  unpressive  than  any  tbat  bad 
been  oonoeived,  Hince  the  decadence  <rf  Poljw 
phony ;  more  colossal  in  its  proportions  than  the 
grandest  combinations  of  Leo,  or  Colonna,  or 
the  most  elaborate  productions  of  the  Genoan 
Polyodic  period;  and  more  true  to  Nature,  in 
ita  eadleaa  Tarieliea  of  expireMion,  than  any 
form  of  Dramatic  Music  previously  cultivated. 
We  first  find  this  new  plia^  of  thought  dis- 
tinctly asserted  in  the  'Utrecht  Te  Doom 
and  Julnlate^'  composed  in  1713 — though  traces 
of  it  are  not  wanting  in  the  'Birthday  Ode,' 
produced  a  few  months  earlitr.  In  the  twelve 
'Chandos  Anthems,'  written  in  1718-30,  for 
the  Ohapel  at  CannonB»  II  ia  imaent  tbnmghout ; 
ao^  in  *  Bather,*  and  'Ada  Mid  GaktenJ  oom- 
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posed  for  the  Duke  of  Chandos  in  1720  and 
1731,  we  should  feel  inclined  to  »y  that  it  bad 
mmImiI  Ito  fiill  perreetion,  but  nr  the  still 
gniUer  degree  of  sublimity  attained  in  'pfVmmh,* 
in  1733.  After  this,  Handel's  genius  never 
flagged.  Though  his  works  succeeded  each  other 
with  astoiushing  sapidity,  no  waaimMB  or  baato 
was  perceptible  fa  any  of  tiMia  t  and.  In  all 
his  Oratorios,  Odes.  Anthema,  and  other  choral 
workii,  with  fjiglish  words,  thin  uiAiUsivti  style 
was  used  as  the  basis  of  everything.  It  dif- 
fered from  t^ie  irethod  of  Seb.  Bach,  in  many 
esseudal  particulars;  and  may  easily  bo  distin- 
guished from  that  of  synchronous  Masters  by  it^ 
■tapcndous  brwulth,  and  its  sorupuloos  avoid- 
aaoe  of  bnnh  oolUdom.  Ite  giaiuUMi  efltela 
Rii  ilm  =it  always  produced  when  the  means 
uaed  seem  the  most  simple:  for  Handel  never 
wioto  »  moUitodo  of  notes  when  a  few  would 
answer  his  purpose.  And  hence  it  is  that  his 
Muwic  bears,  towards  the  greatest  monuments  of 
German  Art,  a  relation  not  unlike  that  which 
Itord  Prudhoe's  Lions  bear  to  those  iu  Trafiklgar 
8qva>»— a  single  touoii,  in  llio  oao,  pnodacSig 
the  effect  a  bi^h,  in  the  other,  cost  fifty.  Yet  the 
touches  were  never  rough.  No  leiw  conspicuous 
than  their  streogtli  was  their  unbroken  WoKl- 
ktattg—thmr  never-fidling  pleasantness  of  couad. 
Even  throughout  the  part  of  Polyphemtn — and, 
surely,  we  may  look  upon  that  as  an  extreme 
case — the  actual  progressions  are  aa  smooth  as 
Art  can  make  them:  and  prodifoe  thdr  effect, 
without  the  aid  of  that  strange  power  of  ilraw- 
injj  Harmony  out  of  Discord  which  forms  so 
prominent  a  feature  in  the  method  of  Seb.  Bach. 
It  is  to  the  joint  effoct  of  this  perfoot  Hannony 
and  gigantic  scale,  that  the  ttyle  owes  tin  recog- 
nition it  lias  HO  lont;  commanded  It  is  certain 
that  our  great-great-gniadfathera  liktjd  it;  and 
it  says  much  for  the  awliences  of  the  1 8th  century. 
t?i.it  they  were  able  to  take  pleasure  in  the  un- 
adorno<l  sublimity  of  many  a  grand  conception, 
which  can  only  be  made  endurable  to  the  general 
pablio  in  the  19th,  by  the  aid  of  a  BcgUnental 
Band,*  No  School  can  possibly  be  fcrmed,  where 
there  are  no  willing'  li-»teucn< :  ;>nd,  in  this  cane,  the 
genius  of  the  Founder  met  its  complement  iu  the 
nppreoiative  power  of  the  audiences  that  gathered 
•nrand  him,  at  the  King's  Theatre,  and  Vauxhall, 
and  the  Chapel  of  the  Foundling  Hospital.  But, 
as  with  Lulli  in  France.  m>  it  wa-^  with  Handel 
laEngiMid.  The  School  died  out  with  the  Master. 
Aine  waa  in  earnest,  and  did  hb  beet:  yet,  how 
could  a  man  of  ordinary  stature  carry  on  the 
work  of  a  giant  ?  Arnold  and  thts  Huyeti  family 
were  plgnues,  even  compared  with  Ame.  There 
was  no  one  else  to  take  the  lead  in  Sacred 
Moeie :  bat  the  Opei*  wm  not  altogether  m 
lected.  In  the  hands  of  8tWMe,IMhdia,  Hoot 
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and  Shield — four  talented  Composers,  whose  fresh 
and  graceful  Melodies  earned  for  them  a  vast 
popularity — it  assumed  a  form  quite  different 
frnm  that  practised  in  any  Continental  School, 
yet  by  no  means  destitute  of  merits.  Kncumbered 
with  a  superfluity  of  spoken  Dialogue,  in  which 
nmAj  the  whole  of  the  action  wm  cuiied  on,  it 
eotttented  iteelf  with  on  artistie  etatns  hr  bslow 
that  of  the  Ci  rnian  '  Sin^spi.  1,'  or  the  French 
'  Opera  Coinique ' :  but  it  yielded  to  neither  in 
the  spontaneity  of  its  conception  ;  and,  if  it  fell 
beneath  them  in  breafltli  of  design,  it  was  their 
e<iual  in  frcshncBS  of  idea  and  geniality  of  treat- 
ment. Its  Melodies  were  essentially  English :  so 
much  ao^  that  we  still  cheriih  many  of  theni,  aa 
the  bappkst  and  most  ezpreaidve  Ballads  we 
possess.  But  it.'*  one  great  fault  was  the  almost 
total  absence  of  dramatic  power.  Where  this  is 
wantinnf,  the  Lyric  Drama  can  never  achieve  real 
greatness :  and,  that  it  was  wanting  here,  must 
be  evident  to  all  who  study  the  period.  But 
for  this,  it  is  probable  that  the  School  we  are 
deecribioff  might  have  led  to  something  very  much 
better.       it  fa,  it  hae  paeaed  away  for  ever. 

We  have  dwelt  thus  long  upon  the  history  of 
the  i8th  century,  because  it  was  as  much  the 
'Golden  Age'  of  Modem  Music  aa  the  i6th  was 
of  Polyphony.  It  witnessed  the  early  efforts  of 
all  the  greatest  of  the  Great  Masters — ^the  bluest 
bloo<l  of  Art — with  one  excefitiun  imly  ;  and  the 
culminating  point  in  the  career  of  all  but  two. 
Its  records  are  those  of  the  brt^teet  triumphs  of 
the  later  development.  No  new  principles  have 
been  discovered  since  its  cloee  i  no  new  typed  de- 
vised ;  and  no  new  form  of  expression,  save  that  of 
'  Romantioism.' ooooeived.  Xhe  work  of  the  19th 
century  hao  been  the  fidler  HlQilration  of  traths 
set  forth  in  the  i8th.  That  work  is  still  in  pro> 
grc8.t ;  and  we  have  now  to  consider  its  influence 
u])on  a  few  of  the  leadiqg;  Sehoob  of  Europe. 

XXX.  One  great  name  connects  itself  so  closely 

WlthTHEGERMAN  ScH0OI..S  OFTHE  I9THCSSTORT, 

and  exerci^es  so  lordly  a  dominion  over  them, 
that,  like  the  Jupiter  of  the  system,  it  makes 
ns  target  the  size  of  inferior  jPlanets,  by  the 

inim  ti5if  \-  if  its  own  huge  mass.  Let  us  try  to 
put  away  tfom  ua  all  thought  of  heru-worithip, 
and,  witii  all  possible  fumesi  to  later  authors, 
consider,  not  Beethoven's  own  merits^  but  his 
influence  upon  the  School  he  founded.  We  shall 
be  able  to  do  this  the  mort-  sati.sfiictorily,  if  we 

SO  back  one  generation,  and  enquire  what  in- 
uenoe  the  preceding  School  had  upon  bim. 
Beginners,  who  find  some  difficulty  in  correct- 
ing Consecutive  Fifths,  and  still  more  in  detect- 
ing their  presence,  are  never  weary  of  parading 
Beethoven's  'oontempt  for  roles,'  in  justifloation 
of  their  own  ignoranoe  of  the  first  prindplee  of 
Art.  Yet  we  ])o»s«-.ss.  even  now,  no  less  than 
245  of  his  exercises,  written,  under  Haydn's 
guidance,'  on  Fux'i  'Gradu^i  ad  Pamaaaum,* 
besides  26  ^,  written  on  Albrechtaber^'er's  'An* 
weisung  zur  Composition,'  under   the  super- 

*  M»nf  of  tb«iM  BxtreiMii  urn  wiltMa  to  Uw  old  Kccl««la*tlo»l 
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intindeuce  of  it«  author.  It  is  plain,  tlicicfore, 
that  he  took  cart)  to  study  the  rult^,  befor<i  be 
brake  tham :  and,  that  hia  Counterpoint,  at  any 
ni'f-,  was  not  unitiflut'iiceil  by  his  i)re<lfO<>Hfton». 
lu  iikc  imuiiier,  he  is  coii8tai)tly  glorifitd  for  his 
'freedom  from  sot  forms  '  W  t  no  one  ever  more 
ihacouj^v  andectstood,  or  mora  demljr  vmiuadt  (Iw 
ortliodm  Soumto-fom,  than  he.  XX ere,  again,  he 
was  rif  ithcr  asli  nr.  1  to  learn  from  his  predeces- 
sors, nor  to  acknowledge  the  obligation.  How, 
then,  can  a  writer,  who  hands  down  no  new  prin- 
ciple, be  said  to  have  founded  a  new  School  T  Our 
answer  to  this  question  involves  no  anomaly  : 
for,  tht:  School  of  which  we  are  now  speakini^ 
differed  from  those  which  preceded  it  in  its 
ntheUo  ohanuter  only.  Beeihovvm  wm,  em- 
phatically, a  Child  of  Genitis — not  a  Votary  of 
Soiei)o<i.  llis  fathomleia  Imagination — the  mmi 
prominent  feature  of  lui  ifcyle'^wee  the  free  gift 
of  Nature.  His  power  of  conception  cost  him 
nothing.  But,  for  the  Art  which  enftbled  him  to 
set  forth  his  ideas  with  such  perfect  logical  ac- 
curacy that  no  iutelligeiit  miaa  can  foil  to  under- 
ataod  them,  he  tannd  it  neoeeMrjr  to  work— and 
that  wi  th  the  most  indefatigable  industry.  An  l, 
in  acquiring  that  Art,  he  discovered  what  no 
one  one  had  before  suf^pected^tiut  the  Sonata- 
fom  WW  not  only  the  uoet  synuney-ical,  but 
also  the  noit  oluao  in  existence.  These  con- 
sideratioriii  enable  us  to  sum  up  the  rt-tultg  of 
our  en<|uiry  in  a  very  few  words.  In  hia 
mechanism.  Beethoren  wm  Influenced  by  the 
Schools  of  the  1  Sth  centurj'.  In  his  imaginative 
power,  he  bload  alone.  In  the  ehusticity  he  im- 
parted to  the  Forms  of  hU  predecesaora,  he  laid 
the  foandation  of  m  S^le  before  unknown.  And 
the  fnflnenoe  of  th«t  Style  not  only  sepanted  the 

lator  School  of  Vienna  from  (rvery  system  that  had 
preceded  it,  but  extend«»d  rapidly  to  every  other 
oentra  of  produodon  in  Europe,  Mid  hefore  many 
year^  had  passed,  excrcibcd  an  anthoii^  which 
may  fairly  be  described  aa  umversjaL 

XXXI.  Thk  Komantic  Scuool  followed  the 
profoundly  1  maginative  Style  of  which  we  have 
iMen  8{)e.vlung,  BO  closely,  that  it  may  almoet 
be  t>aid  to  form  part  of  it.  Wt;  have,  indeed, 
mentioned  AV'eber  as  the  unduubtvd  Founder 
of  Romantic  Opera.  But.  Romanticism  exhibits 
iUelf  in  Instrumental,  as  well  as  in  Dramatic 
Music :  and,  without  the  elasticity  of  i'orm 
■uggosti  d  by  Bfethoven,  ite  manifestation,  in  the 
Sonata,  the  Symphony^  or  even  the  Overture^ 
would  have  heen  Impcinildle.* 

Let  vs  clearly  understand  the  di.stinction  be- 
tween Komautic  Muiiic.  pro{>crly  ao  called,  and 
Mullo  that  is  purely  Im:iginative.  In  poeUeal 
expression,  iu  depth  of  feeling,  in  direct  appeal 
to  the  varied  emotions  which  excite  the  human 
soul  to  hin;he»t  exaltation  or  profoundegt  de- 
pression, iLo  two  styles  poMeaa  ao  maoy  at> 
Iribtttea  in  commoii,  raat  we  raperfloial  oheerrer 
h  in  constant  dantjer  of  mistiking  the  one  for 
the  other:  but  no  careful  critic  can  be  thus 
tmSly  ntlded,  Hit,  aTaa  whan  both  tlylM  ate 
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present — as  they  ver^'  freijuently  are— in  the 
n&mti  work,  they  arc-  separated  by  a  lixie  of  de- 
marcation as  clearly  recc^isable  as  that  which 
distinguishes  the  Major  from  the  Minor  Mode. 
The  actual  thoui^ht  may  be  as  wild,  an  visionary, 
as  myfileriotiM,  as  far  removed  from  the  surround- 
ings of  ordiuaty  life,  in  the  one  oaae,  aa  in  the 
other.  Hie  Imagioative  Compoaer'a  idea  it  fi^ 
quently  even  more  *  romantic  * — using  the  word 
Lu  its  every  day  sense — than  that  of  bis  brother 
Artist.  But,  it  is  not  treated  in  the  eame  way. 
The  Romantic  Composer  paints  his  picture  with 
the  richest  colours  his  orchestral  palette  can 
command ;  horrifies  us  with  the  deptli  of  his 
sombre  shadows ;  entlirala  our  eenaes  with  hia 
ttioet  delieioua  Ikadea;  exdtea  ua  to  deUiium 
with  a  cni.sh  of  Trumpets ;  or  drives  ns  to  despair 
with  the  roll  of  a  mulMed  Drum.  If  he  be  a  true 
Master,  he  depicts  the  Scene  before  him  with 
such  exceeding  clearness  that  it  becomes  a  vi.-iiMn 
reality  to  ihe  dullest  of  his  hearers;  a  livm^' 
truth  presented  to  the  eye,  throu:,'h  the  metlium 
of  the  ear.  But,  he  neither  expects  nor  desirea 
that  his  audience  tthall  Me  the  picture  in  9aj 
other  litfht  than  that  in  wliich  he  presents  it : 
Htirl,  iu  puiut  of  fact,  his  influence  over  others 
will  generally  be  found  to  bear  a  direct  relation 
to  the  cleanMHi  of  his  power  of  definition.  XIm 
Imaginative  Oompoeer,  on  ^e  other  hand,  de* 
fine-i  nothing.  The  Scene  he  would  depict  has 
no  real  exi^tenue.  Its  details,  drawn  entirely 
from  the  region  of  his  own  individual  Fancy,  can 
be  comprehendoii  only  by  those  who  are  able  tut 
fuUuw  him  into  that  region.  Unable  to  commu- 
nicate the  thought  which  underUee  Uietn,  in 
wotdi^  bo  expreesee  it  in  Muno ;  enduing  aoond 
with  all  the  passionate  yearnings  deoted  to 
human  language;  oonveyinp  In?  li  .irer^  'nto  a 
world  hlled  with  utterances  of  a  meauiug  too 
subtle  to  be  clothed  in  speech ;  and  thus  for  ever 
dwelling?  in  depths  if  Pi -  try  accessible  only  to 
those  who  can  tliink,  and  feel,  while  the  vulgar 
are  content  to  et.'ire.  There  is  nothing  anta- 
gooiatio  between  these  twoneatphaaesofmodeni 
mosioal  thoi^t.  They  both  have  the  same  hi^ 
aim;  and  they  both  deal  with  the  same  lu^y 
subjects.  But,  the  treatment  of  the  one  i«  ob- 
jective ;  and  that  of  the  other,  subjective.  The 
one  busies  iteelf  with  the  Seen  ;  the  other,  with 
the  Unseen.  Yet,  strange  to  say,  the  trreateat 
Masters  have  been  Masters  of  both.  NVe  nee<l 
only  cite  two  Symphonies  of  Beethoveii«  in  ill  us- 
limnon  of  our  meaaii^.  The  man  who,  listening 
to  the  'Siiifonia  Pastorale,'  cannot  set-  the  beau- 
tiful landscape,  sit  dowu  beside  the  brook,  dance 
with  the  peasants,  get  drenched  through  and 
through  with  the  storm,  and  give  thanks  to  God 
when  the  rainbow  first  gleams  in  the  sky,  must 
be  dead  alike  to  every  sense  of  Pixitry  and  of 
Art.  How  ditterent  is  the  Symphony  in  A I 
Wo  cannot  tell— BO  human  tongue  can  tell,  bt 
word.s — the  meaning  of  the  wonderful  Allegretto. 
Xo  language  can  express  the  depth  of  tliuught 
enshdned  in  that  aimd  opiaode  m  the  delicioas 
Schano,  universally  reoognised  as  the  higher 
of  tM  SuUune  as  yet  afforded  bj 
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Um  Art-life  of  the  19U1  oontniy.  Bal,  we  oiui 
wtder^eat^  it.   It  speaks  to  at  in  MOente  tut 

sf  roni,'i'r  than  words.  And,  in  listening  to  it,  we 
are  brouffbt  into  closer  communion  with  the 
Oompoeers  inmoel  kniI  than  we  oould  have 
gafr.i  'l  through  any  amount  of  personal  inter- 
courM)  with  hiui  during;  hi^  life- time. 

We  have  thought  it  neoessaty  to  call  attention 
lo  tiieie  Mtlietio  snbtletiee,  with  more  than 
ofdhuoy  eameetnesi,  because,  witbont  a  ftiU  ap- 
pn-  lit'  11  if  their  import,  ft  wn  :1  1  T  o  abaolutely 
impossible  to  attain  a  dear  uaderHtanding  of  our 
preseut  posHion  with  regard  tu  the  great  Masters 
who  originated  the  dual  train  of  thought  wo  liave 
endeavoured  to  describe — the  U^acUera  who  tirst 
directed  their  inventive  powers  into  two  well- 
defined  diamiiuli^  wbioh,  running  nde  by  nde, 
•ad  somettBMt  tmn  hitermingling.  bawnvrer  lost 
one  particle  ofthe  indiviiluaJity  bestowed  on  them 
when  they  first  parted  at  the  fo\mtain  head. 

Upon  thene  two  Schools — tho  Imaginative  and 
the  K<jmantic--the  Cennan  Music  of  the  present 
century  almoat  entirely  dependa  for  its  distinc- 
tive chHracter.  Schubert  identified  himself  with 
both ;  and  was  enaUed,  by  (he  fzeshqesa  and 
•pentaneity  of  bit  ideas,  and  the  inexhaustible 

extent  of  hi  ^  iK  .  i  ntive  power,  to  use  the  Htn.n(,'est 
points  of  both  so  profitably,  that  it  i^  iiup<miblti 
to  detonnine  the  ride  towards  which  his  natural 
bias  most  forcibly  attracte<l  him.  Pcrhape  we 
shall  not  be  far  wron^,  if  wo  nay  that,  as  a 
general  rule,  his  Vocal  Music  is  most  freely 
pervaded  by  the  tj^rit  of  Eomanticism,  while 
<hat  of  Inagittatkm  in  mora  eleaily  diieemible 
in  his  Instrumental  Com[KteiLions.  Without  in- 
stancii^  such  works  a«  '  Die  junge  Noune,'  or 
*]>ar  &1-Kdn{g,*  the  very  hrst  bar  of  which 
transports  us  into  the  Region  of  Romance  before 
We  have  heard  the  first  word  of  the  Poetry,  we 
need  only  point,  in  confirmation  of  this  view,  to 
some  of  the  least  pretentious  of  his  shorter  Son^ 
■ — those  gorgeous '  trifles,'  wUoh,  like  the  sketohes 
of  Raffaelle,  contain,  sometimee,  more  Art  than 
many  a  more  elaborate  work .  '  Ueber  alien  Gip> 
feln  ist  Ruh '  is  as  true  n  Romance  as  Schiller  a 
'Fridolin':  while  the  '  Impromptus,' and  '  Mo- 
mens  Musicals,'  so  often  played,  and  so  rarely 
interpreted,  contain  pa.^.sa^'cs  as  deeply  ima^ina- 
ttve  those  in  the  Ottet,  or  the  Symphony 
In  C  major.  We  quote  theae  well-known  ex- 
amples, in  tho  hope  of  tempting  our  readers  to 
se«k  out  others  for  themselves :  and  they  will 
find  no  AflBmlto  in  doing  so ;  for  it  is  imposnble 
to  take  up  a  vcionie  of  Schubert's  Compoeitions. 
without  finding,  on  every  p:ige,  evidence  to  prove 
that  he  was  equally  ready,  at  any  moment,  to 

{>anue  the  oounte  of  dther  stream*  or  to  exdumge 
t  for  ito  fbUow  oIimumI. 

Every  really  great  German  Master — Weber, 
Spohr,  Marschner,  Scbumano,  Mendelssohn, 
Brahms,  Baff,  Goets,  Wagn«r,^haB  more  or  less 
strictly  cnnied  out  the  sum  principle  to  its 
legitimnto  eoadasfani,  and  used  either  the  ideal 
frL-edom  of  Imagination,  or  that  of  RoiniiUtici.->m, 
as  a  stepping-stone  to  his  own  individual  great- 


Weber  a  atronaeat  qrmpalhiei  were  with  the 
Bomantte  SdiooL   A»  a  mie,  his  Instrumental 

Music — excepting',  of  cnurne,  the  Overtures  u> 
hie  matchless  dramatic  inspirations — ia  brilliant, 
rather  than  imaginatife;  presenting,  at  every 

turn,  some  wyvirltliriL''  pnp!>acr'''  testlve,  of  all 
that  is  light,  and  bright,  and  bcAutitdl,  in  Nature, 
and  thus  continually  hovering  around  the  borders 
of  Bomantioisni,  thoqgh  XKnly  descending  to< 
wards  those  sonibre  deptht  fn  which  Beethoven 
so  froquonflv  delighted  to  dwell.  But,  in  his 
dramatic  works,  no  sooner  does  some  weini  idea 
present  itself  to  his  mind,  than  he  yields  himself 
to  iti*  influence,  l>i>dv  and  soul,  and  paints  it  in 
such  wild  fantastic  colours,  that  his  audience 
cannot  ohoose  bnt  dream,  or  ahrink,  or  diodder, 
at  his  will. 

Spohr's  genius  ted  him  intoqtdto  snotiMr  natti. 

Like  Schubert,  }ie  wan  e<iually  ready  to  clothe 
his  ideas  in  the  language  either  of  Imagination 
or  Romanticism,  or  even  of  both  together.  A 
deeper  Philosopher  than  Weber,  he  exerci.-ed.  in 
a  cert&in  sense,  a  stronger  power  over  tho  minds 
of  his  hearers :  but,  he  oould  not  terrify  them, 
as  Weber  ootdd ;  simply  because  he  was,  himself, 
too  deep  *  Philosopher  to  feel  terrified,  even  when 
dealing  with  the  Su[>ernatuT  l1  in  its  f^lia-^tlifst 
and  most  unholy  mHnif<^titatii i :  h  In  une  respect^ 
however,  the  two  were  entire!  :  t  fie  aamemindl 
They  both  knew  the  value  of  Form  too  well  to 
neglect  it,  either  in  their  ]^eat<;r  works,  or  in 
those  of  comparatively  small  pretension;  and,  for 
this  reason,  their  writings  are  invaluable,  as  ex- 
amples of  the  unlimited  freedom  of  thought  whieh 
may  be  made  compatible  with  the  molt  porfoot 
structural  symmetry. 

Heinrich  Marschner,  though  neither  so  in. 
spirsd  a  poet  as  Weber,  nor  so  deep  a  philoso. 
pher  M  Spobr,  did  ifood  service,  in  hia  generation, 
to  the  cause  of  Komantic  Opera.  His  two  ^.^realest 
works,  'DerVampyr,'  and  'Der  Templer  und 
die  Jttdin,'  though  iast  lorfi^  their  {M)pul;irity, 
even  in  the  land  of  their  birth,  might  be  studied, 
with  advantage,  by  uume  who  are  not  likely  to 
equal,  either  their  richness  of  imagery  or  their 
mosioian-like  structure.  There  are  passages,  in 
the  former  Opera,  ftrim  enougrh  to  make  the 
he.arer  shudder;  while  tho  latter  breathes  the 
pure  spirit  of  ChivaUy  in  everv  Scene.  The 
paisage  whieh  describee  the  roidnigfat  enrousal  of 
The  Black  Knight  and  Friar  Tack,  ia  a  str<;.ke 
of  genius  not  lightly  to  be  consigned  to  obliviun. 

If  Schumann  cared  less  for  accepted  forms 
than  Weber  or  Spohr,  it  was  only  because  bis 
rich  vein  of  original  thought  enabled  him  to 
strike  out  new  nKxiirications  of  a  general  desiirn, 
compacted  together  with  no  less  care  than  that 
adopted  by  his  predecosBors,  though  arranged 
on  lines  peculiarly  his  own.  It  would  seem, 
sometimes,  as  if  the  richnes.s— one  mi^ht  almost 
say  the  redundancy — of  his  inventive  power 
,  tempted  him  to  overleap  the  bounds  within  which 
the  most  gifted  of  his  assoofates  was  perfectly  con« 

tented  to  dwell.    But  lie  neither  underrateil  the 

value  of  self-restraint,  nor  refrained  from  turn- 
iiif  it  to  Moovnt,  ia  mow  of  bis  beet  and  moil 
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ilDporUnt  works.  And  hence  it  i^,  that,  with  all 
hia  freedom  of  ezpreesion,  hit  oont«mpt  for  oon« 
Tentionality,  and  his  inexhaustible  fancy,  he  is  one 
of  the  IftMt  to  be  cited  as  au  authurity  hy  those 
who  recognise  no  law  beyond  their  own  caprice. 

It  would  bo  diffionit  to  imagine  two  line*  of 
Ihoagfbt  nom  diTerMiit  thM  ihoM  paimad 
by  Schumann  .uid  Mendelssohn.  The  differ- 
eaoe  luay  be  partly  explain^  by  the  different 
circnmstancet  nndor  which  the  two  Masters  were 
trainwi.  The  course  of  Schumann's  education  was 
so  changeful,  bo  irregular,  that  nothing  short  of 
nnoonquerable  determination  would  have  enabled 
Um  to  profit  by  it  at  aU.  MeodelMohn,  on  the 
oontrary,  enjoyed  every  •dvaatafs  that  oan  and 
counsel  could  place  at  his  disposal.  From  his 
earUt«t  youth  ho  was  made  to  understand  that 
natural  gifts,  untrained  by  study,  would  aooMr  or 
later  devekipe  themselves  into  dangerous  snares. 
And  he  understood  this  so  well,  that,  even  in  his 
earliest  worka,  we  find  an  obedience  Ui  law,  as 
■triot  M  that  which  distisffuiahed  him  in  his  prime. 
To  well<«(rdflied  mind,  this  snbjeetioo  to  fixod 
principles  conveyed  no  idea  in  the  least  degree 
inoonsiBient  with  perfect  moral  freedom.  The 
right  to  think  for  lumMlf  had  neror  been 
denied  to  him ;  nor  could  he,  under  any  circum- 
stances, have  forborne  to  exercise  it.  But  he 
■K&s  eijually  ready,  even  in  hifl  full  maturity,  t  » 
■tudy  the  iboughts  of  otheia,  and  to  learn  from 
Ihem  all  that  it  ii  ghron  to  man  to  Isamfian  Ua 
fellow  And  so  it  wsi».  that,  while  muntauiing, 
throughout,  his  own  strong  masterful  individu- 
ality, be  drew,  from  the  accumulated  experience 
of  nis  predoceasors.  a  store  of  knowledge  well 
fitted  to  serve  as  a  bulwark  against  the  self- 
Bufhciency  which  ttx)  often  ruins  n  youthful  genius, 
before  his  talents  have  bad  time  to  produce  the 
efltoot  that  might  fairly  have  been  expected  from 
them.  From  Haydn  he  learned  that  perfection 
of  Form  which,  frum  his  first  work  to  hiti  lui<t, 
olothad  the  sequence  of  his  ideas  with  logical 
oop^tency.  From  MoMrt  and  Beethoven  he 
leanted  a  system  of  loatrnnentalion  which,  like 
fi  \s  l  •  I  1  within  a  wheel,  enabled  liim  to  worl< 
out  anutli^  system,  entirely  his  own.  From 
Sab.  Bach  he  learned  that  admimble  method  of 
Part-writing  which  raisrd  bis  Compositions  far 
above  the  level  attained  by  the  be»t  Masters  of 
llw  period,  and  entitled  him  to  rank  Ix^side  men 
who«e  poaition  had  Ioqk  bean  n^garded  aa  im> 
pregnable.  Dowvred  wini  OboM  atore  of  teebmeal 
resources,  his  natural  genius  carried  evrrytlMUg 
before  it^  and,  while  yet  a  youth,  he  was  unanim- 
ously accepted  as  the  leader  of  the  Grerman 
Schocds.  Reading  his  history  with  the  exj)crience 
of  half  a  century  to  guide  u«,  we  can  now 
und>  rstand  the  true  bearings  of  many  things 
which  oould  not  noHiblj  bave  beam  foreaeen 
during  the  e^entfu  yean  of  bfa  eaily  mldeiioa 
at  Berlin.  Times  have  cl  an  ;  il  ,  t  ry  much  since 
then.  The  freedutu  fix>m  restraint  which  we 
are  nuw  taught  to  reveraBoe.  would  have  been 
oondomne<l  us  midsummer  madnes.?,  in  1830. 
Mendelssohn  wait  uu  pedant ;  but,  he  never 
enooiiMfed  tfia  ali^taK  aiifnadi  t»  thia  lioan- 


tious  anonudj.  Bad  Part-writing  he  oouki  not 
endure ;  anal  by  way  of  aaftgoard  agaiaat  10 
miserable  an  error  he  has  not  only  shown  us 
that  Bach's  grand  style  of  Part-writing  is  per- 
fectly compatible  with  Haydn's  clear  principle  of 
nmmetrimldaaign;  bat  haaao  entwined  the  two, 
that  th«7  bsv«  enabled  him  to  ftm  »  atyle, 

w*:ii:ri,  ilr-jiw  ino-  ]u  .strength  from  both,  pn---'^r;t-=; 
an  M|Hx-t  so  tree  from  borrowed  charms  that  we 
are  compelled  to  accept  it  as  an  original  creation. 
Not  a  whit  lc«s  dangerous  is  the  doctrine  that 
cleamesa  of  design  is  by  no  means  indispensable, 
provided  its  absence  be  duly  com])onsated  by  tlM 
axpranion  of  aome  mystic  sentiment  which,  if 
neeeaiaiy,  nay  b«  asplained,  in  ao  many  ^<raria, 
at  the  l>eginii[ng  of  a  work,  with  a  jierspicacity 
worthy  of  the  limner  who  wrote  beneath  hia 
picture.  *  This  ia  n  bouse.*  Againat  tlua  bereaj 
Mendelssohn  waged  implacable  war ;  and  he  hM 
left  us,  in  his  four  Concert  Overtures,  an  antidot* 
surticiently  strong  to  neutralise  its  poison  r-j  iho 
end  of  time.  We  need  only  point  to  one  of  them. 
Tb«  Orartnre  to  *A  Mfdnnnmer  Niriit'a  Dream  * 
oontainB,  in  its  fin^t  ten  bars,  more  Poetry,  more 
Imagination,  more  Romance,  more  Fancy,  than 
a  hundred  thowaand  pages  of  the  jargon  whiob 
is  forced  upon  us  under  the  garb  of  modem 
fetthetidsm :  though  its  desi^  is  as  symmetrical 
18  that  of  tlie  Overture  to  '  Figaro.'  ami  a*?  cltar 
as  that  of  '  Xa  Beine  de  France.*  Yet  nowhere 
iatbeFemi  permltlad  to  obaovre^  orbeobaoored 
by,  the  primary  intention  of  the  Composition ; 
which  aims  at  nothing  lower  than  th&  perfect 
illustration  of  Sliiikespeare's  meaning.  If,  thei^ 
Mendelssohn  could  make  sliapeliness  of  oootour* 
and  purity  of  Harmony,  smoothness  of  Pkri* 
writing,  and  cleamessiof  Instrumentation,  subser^'e 
the  purposes  of  an  aim  so  lofty  as  this,  there  must 
surely  be  something  wrong  in  tbe  tbeoiy  whidi 

I  represents  thcAe  qualities  as  intrinsically  oppooed 
to  all  advance  beyond  the  rudest  forms  of  pedantry 
—  the  'rule-and<-on)pass  work*  aoggeative  of  * 
return  to  the  period  when  Art  was  in  ita  in&noy, 
and  ita  anion  with  Poetry  impossible. 

Had  Mendelssohn  lived  Ion.;  -  ri  u  rh  endow 
The  School  op  Leipzig  with  a  patrimony  aa 
rich  aa  tliat  poaaeaied  by  ita  yienneae  iirogia> 
nitor,  his  earnest  work  must  necessarily  have 
exerted  a  purifying  influence  upon  every  centre 
of  Art  in  Europe.  Even  now,  we  cannot  say 
that  it  baa  wholly  &iled  to  do  ao ;  for  there  aca 
men  still  living,  wbo  have  made  bis  principlea 
their  own,  and — allowing  fair  scope  for  individu- 
ality— are  oonscioutiousiy  striving  to  work  them 
out,  wbetber  tbe  outer  worid  caiee  to  accept 
them  or  not.  First  among  these  stands  Gade, 
who,  though  by  birth,  education,  and  national 
sympathies* C^oe,  spent  so  interesting  a  portion 
of  bia  Uiieiu  Laiprifeaod  worltad  ao  eaniMtly  tbani, 
in  oonjiraotion  wiUi  MendeleMihn,  tiiat  It  la  im- 
powaible  to  overl(X)khi.s  relationship  to  tbeClassical 

I  German  Schoul.   Tht»  relationship,  however,  ex« 

I  tends  no  farther  than  technical  eonatruotloii.  Ia 
their  inni  r  life,  his  C-ouijiositions  are  too  intensely 
6oaudiuavian  to  assimilate  with  those  of  any  G«r- 

i  BMB  Mthor,  airtiant  «r  modwa.  Hit  Ofitinn, 
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'Ifachklinge  ans  Ossian '  is-  n  Runic  Poem,  worthy 
of  recitation  In  the  Walhaila.  Its  bold  fierce  Sub- 
ject breathM  tt*  apMt  of  tlie  Northern  Myth  ao 
dearly,  tbi^  we  may  aafdy  accept  it — in  com- 
mon with  the  lovely  Melodies  of '  Comala,'  which 
fonn  its  natural  complement — as  an  iiupiration 
from  the  land  of  the  Aurora  boroalis  and  the 
Midnight  Sun.  Bat.  in  Uka  mattor  of  oatwaH 
form,  he  has  thought  it  no  treason  to  enter  into 
an  openly-oanfeSBod  alliance  with  his  German 
neighbours.  Strikingly  oilgiii^  in  his  system  of 
Instnunentation,  he  baa  Mfw  suffnred  it  to  lead 
him  into  extniTaganoe  or  eonfttrion ;  nor  hai  he 
ever  used  his  glowing  vein  of  Poetry  :i8  an  excuse 
for  negligent  arrangement  of  his  harmonic  com- 
Wnatians,  or  for  nideaeas  of  design.  In  all  that 
onncems  the  teehnupu  of  his  delightful  pro^nr- 
tions,  be  has  been  loyal,  from  hnt  to  laat,  to  the 
prindplea  he  adopted  on  his  first  entrance  into 
the  artitkie  worid;  nad  there  ii  good  hop*  th*t 
Mt  watk  will  onflive  the  caprice  of  fiMUon  wUali 
has  liroiight  these  principles,  for  the  moment,  into 
something  very  nearly  allied  to  contempt. 

It  was  of  immense  advantage  to  the  cause  of 
Art,  that  Men'!r»!?! f  lin's  interyjretation  of  its 
claajiical  furui  and  spirit  should  bo  perpetuated 
by  men  like  Gade,  and  IIau{)tmann,  and  HiUer, 
and  Stemdale  Bennett;  that  his  memory  should 
be  TCWrenoed  bySdiamann,  and  die  proselytes 
of  a  newer  faith ;  .and,  that  his  works  Bhould  he 
held,  i>oth  in  Germany  and  England,  in  higher 
Mputution  than  Hum  of  any  other  writer  of  the 
age.  But  they  were  not  destined  to  escipe  hostile 
criticism.  Before  the  production  of '  Elijah,'  more 
than  one  promimng  young  Composer  had  ventured 
todatmtlMiightof  thinking  for  himself.  One  of 
flie  most  talented  of  iheM  was  Johamiea  Btalmis; 
from  whom  gnat  things  were  expected,  even 
before  hia  viewu  wen-  sufficiently  matured  to 
enable  him  to  stand  torlh  aH  the  originator  of  a 
Rpedal  line  of  thought.  Though  attached  to  the 
Conservative  Party  by  many  noble  sympatliies, 
liin  conceptions  were  too  original,  and  his  indi- 
viduality too  strong,  to  admit  of  his  working 
im  any  otiter  lines  tiun  those  laid  down  bj  bim> 
selt  It  soon  became  e\ndent  that  his  affections 
were  entirely  with  the  Imaginative  School ;  and 
Ida  •ttnohmwit  to  it  hea  remained  undiminished. 
Like  all  earnest  sympathisers  with  its  aim  and 
spirit,  he  has  used  elasticity  of  Form  freely; 
but  always  with  a  healthy  recognition  of  the 
boundary  lino  which  distinguiahea  elasticity  from 
distortion.  Hii  Fii«t  Symphony,  In  C  minor 
(op.  68)  — a  work  produced  after  hia  genius  had 
attained  its  full  oiatority — is  a  case  in  point. 
BepMting,  in  no  essential  partimlar.  from  the 
aeoc^kted  model,  it  ptMents  so  many  tndta  of 
otigmal  though^  so  many  welcome  novelties, 
boui  of  idea  and  construction,  that,  while  recog- 
nising it  as  a  legitimate  desoendant  of  the  Schools 
of  Leiprig  and  Vienna,  we  eauiet  bat  fbd  that 
itleadii  us  into  rcq''  n.^  hitherto  unexplored.  The 
fertility  of  invention  which  forms  one  of  its  most 
prominent  characteristios  could  soarosly  have 
failed  to  temot  a  Composer  of  odUnary  calibre 
into  bopdesa  aa|>artare  from  »  ooosijrtent  line  of 


argument;  but  it  did  not  Ro  tempt  Brahms. 
With  all  its  wealth  of  imagery,  the  work  pro- 
claims its  raiion  cC&re  in  the  first  seven  bars 
of  its  introduotory  '  Un  poco  sostenuto  * ;  and. 
from  the  theais  tiiere  prop<^>9ed,  it  never  diveiges. 
The  ('_\*  U  illustrateid,  at  l  \  r  ry  i  im,  by  some 
unexpected  comment,  often  extremely  bMUtifidt 
and  always  pertinent  and  wdoooM ;  Mit  it  wotfct 
n':t  its  n!  pointed  meaning,  without  interruption, 
from  begtutiing  to  end ;  and  by  no  means  in  unor- 
thodox ijBshion.  The  First  nrt  of  the  Allegro 
is  duly  repeated :  the  ottstomary  letum  to  the 
primary  Subject  Is  made  in  flm  aooostomed 
mxni  <  I  ;  nii'l  the  Movement  fulfils  all  the  needful 
oonditiona  of  Classioal  Form,  wliile  tiw  Composer 
gives  tree  scope  to  hie  Laaag^tioB,  throughout. 
Tlie  'Andante  sostenuto/  in  the  unexpected  Key 
of  E  Major,  fulfils  the  same  oonditiona  to  the  lutler. 
The  *  Un  poco  Allegretto  e  grazioso,'  in  Ab,  takes 
the  plaoe,  and  eatis&otocily  perfonns  the  dSlMit 
of  tiie  flflheno.  And  the  wor  eoBcindei  with  m 
coble  Finale,  in  C  major,  which  fonns  a  fitting 
climax  to  the  whole.  But  here,  again,  the  author 
introdnoea  an  unexpected  feature.  The  finale  ia 
so  constructed,  that  it  would  Bcarcely  have  ma  le 
the  logical  sequence  of  the  intemlod  clini.T.x  ap- 
parent, had  it  fallen  into  its  place  in  the  usual 
way.  TbwtSan  the  Composer  has  prepared  it  by 
an  introdnotory  *  Adagio,'  perhaps  the  most  fn- 
tercytingmeml.Ksrofthoen'ir  '  ^■.  rl<.  As  the  whole 
essence  of  the  First  Allegro  wa.s  coinpre^ised  into 
the  opening  bars  of  iti  Fke&ce,  so  is  the  whole 
essence  of  the  Finale  compreKsed  into  this  beau- 
tiful Adaj^o,  which  thus  forms  the  support  of  iho 
entire  work,  the  clue  to  its  consistent  interpre- 
tation. Mid  the  most  important  link  in  the  chain 
of  oontittnlty  whidi  bfauls  ite  elements  together 
80  closely,  that,  to  understand  it  at  all,  wo  must 
understand  it  $m  the  natural  development  of  a 
single  thought.  In  the  Seeond  Symphony,  in  D 
(op.  73),  we  find  the  same  regularity  of  design, 
the  same  fixity  of  purpose,  the  same  exuberance 
of  subsidiary  id«us,  and  tlie  same  depth  of  Ima- 
gination. Tbe  same  broad  characteristics  are 
exhibited,  in  a  marked  degree,  in  tbe  '  Tmgie 
Overture'  (op.  8l),  in  combination  with  a  dirtct 
and  irresistible  appeal  to  feelings,  which,  though 
subjectively  treated  in  the  Score,  nay  be  very 
easily  invested  with  an  objective  sense  by  the 
hearer,  who  has  only  to  connect  the  Music  with 
some  di  cply  tragic  history  of  his  own  invention, 
in  order  to  transfer  it  from  the  Imaginatave  to 
like  Romantio  Sdiool— 4t  etttiooi  iUvatratifln  of 
the  line  which  parts  the  School  to  which  Brahms 
has  attached  huoself  from  that  adopted  by  some 
other  GennMi  writen  of  wbom  we  ihall  speek 
presently. 

The  beauty  of  all  these  Compositions  is  greatly 
enhanced  by  the  chani^ttr  if  their  lustrumen tui- 
tion. A  Score  by  Brabuia  presents,  at  the  first 
glance,  an  q>peMranoe  not  nmike  that  of  a  Vocal 
Composition  for  several  distinct  Choirs.  The 
mm^ea  of  Stringed  and  Wind  instruments  are 
so  on.en  treated  antiphonally,  that  the  eoollMtt 
presented  by  thdr  differences  of  tone  serve  ft 
valuable  meaaa  of  imparting  deamess  to  paaeafM 
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whichf  without  such  aid,  would  km  ibcoe  through 
thehrtoo  gnat  complexity.  WUlelJialMbiiea  be- 
tween these  suMi  viBi'ons  of  the  Orchestra  i»  always 
maiQtuned,  the  Siriuged  foundation  is  so  solidified 
H  toafbid,  at  all  timei. »  mlBoiettt  support  to  the 
entire  masH  of  Hannnny;  and  the  whole  is  thus 
iuvetstfcd  with  a  dijj'nity  too  real  to  hv  injured  by 
the  constant  variety  of  effect,  which,  if  lees  artis- 
ticaUjr  imnagiid,  would  dogeuerate  into  ratlsM* 
ocM.  I&  ibo  intanuMliato  *  Ad«|^o'  of  th«  Finrt 
Symphony,  the  Violins  are  employed  njn  tordini, 
and  the  Tenors,  divi«i,  with  a  delicacy  of  effect 
•wUeh  has  sometimes  l«d  to  ft  oomparison  of  the 
Movement  with  similar  passages  by  Wagner. 
But,  in  truth,  the  arrangement  has  long  been 
receiver!  aa  cr>jnnion  jjroperty :  and  it  is  only  by 
marked  novelty  of  treatmont  that  it  can  be  justly 
daimed  as  a  private  pomawlDiB. 

We  have  alreatly  described  Brahma's  moat 
important  Choral  Composition — the  '  Deutsche^ 
Koqplem' — at  some  conridoeable  length.^  Many 
man  of  hii  Yooal  works  are  well  wcnrtlk  ssparate 
ffimmination ;  but  It  must  be  confeMed  thnt  his 
real  greatce.^s  s-hines  forth  most  clearly  in  h'\4 
Imtrumental  Music.  His  clioral  passages— often 
fiuiously  dffiooltt  ttid  sometimes  all  but  im> 
potieible — are,  as  a  general  rule,  constructed  with 
so  little  consideration  for  the  Sinyer,  that,  even 
when  their  crudities  are  successfully  overcome, 
they  Ml  to  nodooe  an  effect  worth  tho  labour  of 
mastering  niem.  Tlifis  misfortono  is  tibo  more 
to  be  regretted,  l>ecftuse,  in  some  of  tiiew  very 
works,  the  Orchestral  Accompaniments  embody 
his  Ix-.st  oonceptiunii.  There  are  but  few  passages 
in  the  '  Schicksalt-Hed ' — for  exainple  —  whi<  h 
would  fail  to  produce  a  very  atrikinp  effect, 
though  the  Vix-al  Parts  were  eliminated  fmio  the 
Soon.  But  .surely  it  cannot  bo  righty  that»  whea 
Voiees  tm  employed,  they  should  be  treated  with 
less  consideration  than  the  Instruments  wliich 
accompany  them.  This  evil,  however,  is  too 
general  to  admit  of  disoualon  hm ;  and  ii^  un- 
happily, gaining  ground  everywhere. 

while  Bmhms,  as  yet  unknown  beyond  the 
limits  of  a  small  circle  of  admirers,  was  siteadily 
working  out  the  theories  upon  which  his  adopted 
Style  was  bawd,  Joodlim  BdT'a  strong  sym- 
pathy with  the  TJomantic  School  led  him  into 
a  vary  <.litfereQt  path,  and  necessarily  tempted 
him  to  demand  a  considerable  amount  of  free- 
dom inm  Boholaatio  restraint.  But,  he  has 
newr  allied  bbnself  with  the  advocates  of  law- 
lessneBa.  Nor  has  he  claimed  exemption  from 
established  formulae,  except  when  compelled  to 
follow  out  a  self-imposed  rule  at  oondnot  by  the 
character  of  the  subject  he  dcftigrned  to  treat.  H  i.f 
Fourth  S3rro phony,  in  G  minor  (op.  i6;),  is  a 
miracle  of  regularity— making  due  allowance  for 
the  age  in  which  it  WM  produosd.  Save  onlj 
that  tte  First  Fait  of  the  Allegro  is  not  repeated, 
it  might  servo  as  a  in  l-  l  <  f  IIj  j  rthixlox  mode 
of  treatment.  If  it*  SubjectH  are  not  strikingly 
original,  they  an  snimmudiad  hy  •»  maoh.  new  and 
variad  lastrttmantalioo,  and  ao  mndi  «Muful  and 
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ingenious  Part-writing,  that  they  are  oonstaotly 

presented  in  an  orij^nal  aspect.  The  Andanto 
How!3  (11.  in  an  uninterrupted  stream  of  Melody, 
Irum  beginning  to  end  :  and  the  stroni^est  points 
of  the  Allegro  are  reflected,  with  increased  in- 
terest, in  th«-  Kpirited  Finale.  Tlii^  p  irt'i-ular 
work,  however,  c&imot  be  accepted  as  tiio  true 
reflex  of  the  Composer's  favourite  style.  He  is 
nevw  so  happy  aa  when*  with  sooM  wsird  I^agend 
in  Ida  mina.  no  throws  Ms  whole  soul  into  the 
task  of  depicting  it*  shadowy  incidenfs.  And 
the  tints  in  which  he  presents  them  are  rich 
indeed;  for  his  powsr  of  tone-painting  is  UB* 
bounded,  and  hiaeommaiid  of  ONhsatral  colouring 
unlimited. 

In  the  '  Lenore  Symphony'  i  op  177)-  we  see 
all  these  (^ualiUes  exhibited  to  periectioo.  Tho 
wayward  dmiueter  of  Bttrser^s  heroine  is  {Minted 
to  the  life.  The  first  two  Movements  present  the 
varying  phases  of  her  feverish  love,  in  moods, 
all  more  or  less  eamset*  yet  always  savouring 
rather  of  the  passionate  oaprice  of  »  self-wiUed 
child  than  the  modest  affi^on  of  a  well^trafned 
maiden.  Then  comes  the  partinp  T'l  >  soldier- 
lover  is  summoned  to  the  war.  In  the  midst  of 
the  March  which  describes  his  departure,  the 
unhappy  j^^irl  htanoans  her  miafry  b»  fnrf?  all  the 
world,  wtiile  the  young  hem  vainly  strives  to 
comfort  her,  in  accents  as  gentle  and  sensuous 
as  her  own.  It  is  the  same  wild  paaaion  over 
again.  Wo  knew,  all  along,  that  ihe  would  Ida* 
all  s<jlf-control  v.  In n  the  moment  of  trial  came. 

But  this  is  <inly  the  preaaible  to  the  stoiy. 
The  Finale  take^  it  up,  at  the  moment  in  which 
Burger's  Ballad  begin!<.  Tho  lurid  .lunrise  brings 
no  comfort  to  the  wretched  dreamer.  We  hear 
her  hijjdi.H.  interrupted  bv  the  apjiroach  of  the 
Spectre  Bridegroom,  whoso  identity  with  the 
Lover  of  the  prerioua  Soene  ia  prodaimed  by 
a  ahadfiwy  allusion  to  the  March.  Then  follows 
the  invitation  to  the  wedding  feast.  The  Phantom 
Charger  pMm  «ha  ground,  Iniiatient  to  be  gone. 
The  Loven  mount;  and  he  carries  them  otT, 
in  aa  iufBrnal  gallop  which  introduces  us  to  the 
fini  st  part  of  tlie  Symphony.  The  ^diaatly  ride  is 
described  by  the  Violoncellos,  in  penistent  groups 
of  »  Quaver  and  two  Semiquavers,  wMeh  never 
cease  until  the  catiistrophe  of  the  story  is  at  hand. 
ThiB  passage  formfi  the  life  of  the  picture,  through- 
out. Constant  in  it^  riiythmio  ictus,  though  not 
confined  to  any  fixed  seriea  of  notes,  it  represents 
the  entire  eoorse  of  the  ibaHul  journey;  thus 
intensifying  in  the  Music,  the  idea  of  headlong 
j  speed,  vvliich,  in  the  Foem,  is  so  powerfully  on- 
I  forced  by  the  reiteration  of  its  most  famous  SUman. 
I  When  the  excitement  of  the  situation  intreaRes, 
the  Violonoell(^  are  atreagthened  by  the  Violaa. 
When  a  climax  is  reached,  the  Figure  is  taken 
up  bjf  the  aitire  Stringed  Band.  Wh«i  the  ex* 
prsBsioB  of  aome  partieular  bwident  demanda  ita 
retirement,  it  fades  into  ptantMtmo.  Meanwhile, 
the  scenery  of  the  eldritch  phantasmagoria  ia 
pictured  by  the  Wind  Instruments.  The  shrieks 
of  the  nightbirds,  by  long  shrill  trills  upon  the 
Wood  Wind.  The  shostlv  Funeral,  by  a  Hymn 
I  fiw  the  Dead,  fim  sadlyaoiined  ti7tlial!^bm 
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And  then  repeated  with  the  united  »trength  of  the 
fullOrchestn,  while  the  dsemon  be  gallop  nuhes  on, 
through  it  all.  Tho  fett^r-clanco  of  the  gibbetted 
nudefoieton  is  repreientod  by  a  transient  change 
to  TdfiB  Ttmm,  uw  fhythm  of  the  gallop  remain- 
ing undisturbed.  At  time^>,  when  tlie»e  unholy 
•oonda  are  hushed,  the  ttsrrifieil,  yet  ittill  unsub- 
dvoil  Lcnon  mnnnnni  toft  reminiacenoes  of  the 
)«ivs>pa8aagw  in  tiw  ourlier  Movementa;  and. 
Rometiniefl,  she  mmI  hm  ^aly  Bridegroooi  X** 
course  in  little  passftg  >  if  '  v  ill-constructed  Canon. 
At  laat,  when  dawn  b«Kina  to  break,  the  gallop 
eewea;  tli*  Flerf  St«M  VMlto  into  ▼•pour ;  and 
an  awful  moment  of  silence  ensues.  The  lonely 
Churchyard  ia  reached.  Again,  wo  have  another 
and  a  6u  more  solemn  Funeral  Hymn,  thu  time 
nmff  for  Lenore  herself.  The  soft  «tberial  motion 
oF  tn«  aeoompanying  Violins  (d^M  it  a  <»l«itial 
rr.'  iijiiij.,',  irapo-'Biblo  to  be  Tni  t  ikr>n.  And.  as 
in  the  closing  lines  of  the  Poem  iUxU,  we  are 
told  thai  tlw  sfauMr  la  fin^given. 

The  eame  power  la  proclaimed  in  Raff's  Third 
Symphony.  'Ira  Walde*  (op.  155).  The  First 
Movement  depicts  the  Wood-s  in  their  noontii'.o 
beauty.  The  Saoood,  their  appearance  in  the 
TwiHght.  Hm  TliiTd,  a  Dame  of  Diyada.  The 
Finale,  tho  deepening  >'hadp9  of  Night.  These 
shades,  however,  are  haunted  by  a  horror  as  gruc- 
Bome  as  tlial  in  '  Lenore.'  The  stillness  of  the 
Forest  is  represented  by  a  qvdelL  Fugal  Subject, 
treated  with  exceeding  ini;;enuity  and  skill,  and 
Bug:s^estiv«-  of  repose,  untimken  by  the  rustling  of 
a  leaf.  Suddenly,  the  weird  notes  of  a  hellish 
totnult  are  faintly  heard  la  fha  distanoa.  The 
WOd  Huntsman,  with  his  (spectral  Host,  is  ap- 
proaching. He  draws  neartsr  luxd  nearer,  until 
the  whole  air  is  filled  with  the  yells  of  Ida 
earthly  foUowers.  We  bear  tham  abova  our 
heads,  behind,  aroond,  and  everywheTS^  ontit 
the  hiileoua  throng  has  passed,  and  its  howls 
have  died  away  in  the  distance.  The  silence  of 
night  d^oends  once  more  npon  the  Forest,  but 
atjiain,  in  strict  acconlance  with  tho  Lc::en  f, 
the  I'iendiah  Rout  returns,  draws  nearer,  as 
bet'iire,  and  vaniithes  in  the  opposite  direction: 
after  which,  (he  tfympbony  ooooltidea  with  a 
hunt  of  Simiiia.  And  here,  whether  oon- 
scioUBly  or  ureoUBoiou.Hly  we  cannot  tell,  but 
with  equal  merit  in  either  erne,  iialf  has  ^ta» 
Uished  »  grv.it  Romantiu  truth.  The  Wild 
Huntsm.nn  hii<t  l>ccame  identitieil  with  modern 
Art,  in  "  Der  Freischut^s.'  At  the  existing  of  tho 
Fifth  Bullet,  he  is  represented,  on  the  Stage, 
with  the  best  effect  permitted  by  ciroumstanoee, 
and,  in  tha  Oreheetra,  with  sodi  eoosammate 
power  of  Tnstriirnental  ima:;ery,  that  we  neod 
not  look  towards  the  Stage,  in  ord«ir  to  re&iiiio 
his  presence.  Now,  Raff's  Music  bears  no  ex- 
ternal re8eml)L%nce  whatever  to  Wi-Kcr's  ;  yet. 
it  brings  us  face  to  face  with  the  xnme  Wllil 
Hunt$man.  W«  recogni.Ne  him  at  a  gh-vnce  ;  ami 
that,  in  the  absence  of  the  slubtest  taint  of 
plagiarisiD.  Had  Titian,  and  Oiorgton^  been 
commissi  one- 1  t  1  jaint  the  portrait  of  the  fame 
Doge,  they  woulU  each  have  enabled  us  to  re- 
oognisetha  individoal,  though  theirpiotoree  would 


hmw  been  altogether  diffigarant.  So  it  is  iu  this 
case.   And  we  eannot  hut  dunk,  that,  though 
Weber's  (x>nceptiGns  stand  unrivalled.  Raff  aln 
hm  shown  himself  a  consummate  Master. 
Brahms  and  BalF  nay  be  aooented  ai  tha 

greatest  liv  ni;  repreaent.^f ivcs  of  the  Imagina- 
tive and  iiomantic  iSchools,  respectively.  But 
they  do  not  stand  alone.  Anottier  young  Com- 
poser has  been  called  away,  too  soon*  alnal  fm 
Art ;  though  not  before  he  had  attained  a  solid 
rejtut.ttion.  Goets  first  attr.irt i  d  public  attention 
by  the  production  of  a  clever  Comic  Opera,  '  The 
Taming  of  the  Shrew,'  performed  at  Mannheim 
in  1874,  under  the  title  of*  Der  Widersprinstigf  n 
Zahmung,'  a  work  planned  neither  upon  the  old 
Hues  nor  the  new.  It  differs  from  the  traditional 
form  of  Comic  Opera  in  being  written  for  full 
OrchestiB,  throo^ttoot,  without  eithar  Beeitatim 
teceo,  or  spoken  dialogue ;  in  passing  continuously 
from  Scene  to  Scene,  with  no  break  whatever, 
until  the  fall  of  the  Curtain  at  the  end  of 
an  Act;  in  disoensing,  for  the  most  part, 
with  symmetrical  Movements  of  the  older  forms ; 
and,  in  .siiljstitutiii;j;  for  them  long  passages  of 
Accompanied  Recitative.  On  the  other  band,  it 
departs  fiom  the  ptiadples  laid  down  by  tha 
latest  leaders  of  fashion,  in  that  it  rolievo^  the 
monotony  of  its  deolamatoir  pasitagiH  bv  fre- 
quent long  atndm  of  tunafol  MeasuriMl  .^Iu8io» 
consisting,  not  of  mare  snatdies  of  Melody,  but 
of  continuoua  and  well-constructed  phrases,  ao 
consistently  put  ttt^-etlier,  as  to  invest  the  w  holo 
chain  of  Movements  with  a  character  not  un- 
liln  that  of  an  unnaturally  developed  Finale. 
Moreover,  it  is  something  to  be  able  to  .■^ay 
that  the  vocal  pasj>;ige8  are  always  really  vocal, 
and  £nuned  with  real  care  for  the  Voice.  Thai 
we  miss,  even  in  the  most  broadly  comic  Soenea 
the  racy  abandon  of  the  Ttatian  Opera  Bnffh— 
the  refined  seneo  of  humour  wliii;}i  wmdd  have 
made  such  a  subject,  iu  the  hands  ot  Ciiujiroea, 
or  Rossini,  simply  irresistible — b  to  be  attri* 
but'.'d  rather  to  the  efTt.ct  of  national  than  indi- 
vidii  d  ti^perament.  In  fact,  theru  are  rt.ai>uu;d 
for  believing,  that,  had  the  Composer's  life  been 
prolonged,  he  would  have  distiogaiBhed  himself 
more  highly  in  Serloaa  than  in  Oomle  Opera.  His 
greater  Iu~trumental  Works  are  pervaded  by  a 
tone  of  earnest  thought  which  prowijso  much  for 
the  future.  His  Symphony  in  F  (op.  9).  is  fidl 
of  feeling,  clear  in  de-ign,  and  abounding  in  [-as- 
s-iges  of  rich  and  varied  Instrumentation.  In 
some  respects,  his  Pianoforte  Concerto  in  "Bb 
(op.  i8)tis  stiU  finer;  and,  though  lees  homO' 
geneooa  in  sinieture,  eren  more  fhll  of  interest, 
in  its  treatment,  botli  1  f  'h  _  Solo  Instrument  and 
the  Orchestra.  Still  wo  cannot  believe  that  any 
of  these  works,  or  even  the  unfinished  Opera 
'  Francesca  di  Rinnni,'  indicate,  either  the  full 
extt  nt  of  the  3  oung  Compoiier  s  ideal,  or  the  point 
he  was  capable  of  reaching;  thoui^h  they  proTO 
how  mooh  we  have  lost  by  his  early  death. 

Anton  Bobinstdn,  fiiet  known  to  tha  w«M  aa 
a  Pianist  of  altogether  exceptional  power,  and 
afWwards  as  a  writer  of  Pianoforte  Musio  of 
HMwa  Ihan  oidinaxy  intarast,  now  dalma  omr 
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Attantion  as  the  Compoier  of  a  kmg  niooMrion ! 
of  works,  dt^i^'Dcd  on  *  Mftle  mmih  grander  than  I 

th;it  fure.sha<l<)wed  in  his  earlier  eff  rt^,  nrnl 
worthy  of  much  more  strioua  Btudy — as  tuniiBh- 
iii^  clearer  iiulicationa  of  the  principles  by  which 
he  iH  guided.  Unmoved  by  the  revolutionary 
tendencies  of  an  age  which  haa  identified  itself 
with  swift  progress  and  violent  refonn,  Rubin-  , 
stein  has  oonaistently  abstained  from  fratemiaiag 
with  nny  imnniiient  party :  not,  like  n  dry  podanC 
blindly  following  in  the  wake  of  j,'Tea(*!r  men  than 
himself;  hut,  an  original  thiukt^,  iiouently  oon- 
Tinoed,  that,  within  certain  limits,  classical  fonoB 
are  the  best  forms,  and  expressing  this  conviction, 
in  his  works,  with  a  boldness  which  has  secured 
him  the  respect  f  ::iauy  advanced  ' refitniiers" 
who  M«  Tory  i  -r  tr  oi  agreeing  either  with  his 
practioe  or  his  ]  r ii  i  ijdM.  Tmw  Intler  may  be 
briofiy  described  the  tmcnngcions  result  of  a 
determination  to  reject,  aa  htiterodox.  no  means 
of  developing  the  capabiliUes  of  an  original  idea, 
provided  only  that  neitiier  the  iden  nor  the  mode 
of  treatment  refuse  to  rahmit  to  some  sort  of 
onlerly  arrangement.  Tlie  etfeotjs  of  this  deter- 
mination are  as  patent  in  Rubinstein's  Chamber 
Mode,  aa  in  his  Gonosrtae  or  hit  Symphonies. 
All  are  essentially  modem  in  style,  and,  it  nuiHt  be 
oonfcs&ed,  aiiureJ  uut  uuirequently  by  a  viuience 
«f  exprussion  savouring  rather  of  itnpulw  than  of 
oweful  thought.  Yet  the  design,  vnok  of  hb 
*  Ocean  Symphony' — probably  the  fineet,  and 
certainly  the  ihohL  imaginative  of  all — Ixttrays  a 
familiarity  with  classical  models  which  the  de- 
Mriptive  cbaracter  of  tiie  piece  may  disguise, 
bnt  certainly  does  not  nctJtralise.  Though  hirf 
latest  Opera,  '  Uctnouio.'  in  im  strikingly  origin:d, 
that  it  itas  been  described  as  belonging  to  no 
School  whatever,  its  etroiig  dmowtie  oharacter, 
tinged  with  a  eurionaly  Tartar  oolowing,  in 
illuHtnition  of  the  Ntory,  does  not  prevent  him 
bom  using  many  fautiliar  forms,  coui»ecrated,  by 
long  tradition,  to  the  Lyric  Stage,  and  thus 
makiug  the  Mubic  valu.iblo,  for  its  own  sake, 
apart  trom  its  |>rimary  oflice  of  aiUiiistiiig  thu 
Action  of  the  piece.  It  is  impossible  but  that 
the  weU'planned  conduct  of  such  Music  should 
tend  to  its  longevity;  though,  at  present,  public 
opinion  runs  strongly  in  tlio  o|i|)o^ite  diix-ction. 

We  bp«ak  of  liubiastttiin  in  our  notice  of  the 
German  School,  because,  notwithstanding  his 
nationality,  hia  synij>athie8  are  evidently  with 
the  greatetit  Goruiau  31ai>ters.  For  the  bauie 
reason  we  speak  of  Anton  'Dvonik — another 
ationff  advocate  for  the  retention  of  the  ptinoi- 
plee  by  wlifoh  ^e  great  family  of  danical  Com- 
po  !;  li  >  V  n  '  f .  r  ri  guided.  The  numerooa 
iiibtnunental  work^  uf  this  taluatcd  Bohemian 
prove  him  to  be  one  of  the  greatest  Masters  uf 
modem  Part-writing  now  living;  and  are  re- 
markable fur  a  continuity  of  treatment,  inex- 
pressibly relrcshing  in  these  days  of  ttpasniodic 
phi^asiug  and  br«ikea  Melody*  tnuEestive  rather 
of  the  nnfiniehed  aentenoee  of  a  ialteriiig  orator 
than  of  a  well  studied  work  of  Art.  The  most 
marKed  characteristic  of  Dvoi-dk  s  style  is  lingu* 
1  Ifwuaneta  Bwirtefc.  llMAwiottblMel^ 


'  lariy  antMRKiiatio  to  that  of  Brahma.  We  havn 
I  «aid  that  finlma  deliglita  in  inoalratiBg  hie  Sttb- 

'I  f  t  ''".'Tth  a  copious  cnl'm-'lr-ry  ■  f  lat(^7-al  motivi. 
iJvofrik,  on  the  conirarj',  makes  his  Subject 
illustrate  itself,  to  the  almost  total  exclusion  of 
all  ideas  not  directly  traceable  to  its  outward 
configuration.  In  both  oases,  the  device  is  legiti- 
,  mate,  and  valuable ;  and,  in  both,  it  clearly 
emanatee  from  a  source  inseparable  from  tbe 
Compoaer*!  nalvtal  temperament. 

Did  spiice  permit,  we  would  gladly  upeak,  in 
d'  tail,  of  Uiller,  the  friend  of  M«nd«I$ibohn  and 
Chopin;  of  Kiel,  whose  'Second  Ke<juiera'  has 
lately  produced  so  marked  an  effect  in  Berlin ;  of 
Briill,  Goldmark  and  Scharwenka ;  of  Reinedce, 
K.  Franx,  Julius  H  i  t^-  n,  and  many  another 
wonhipper  at  the  Shrine  of  Art.  But  it  is  time 
thatweahoald  tomtoadaatof  Compoaenwboae 
works  have  attracted  more  attention  than  thmw 
of  any  other  writers  of  the  present  day. 

Chopin's  close  syni[>at))y  with  the  Imaginative 
School  is  evident  at  a  glance ;  yet  it  is  with  its 
inner  life  alone  that  he  claims  relationship.  Not 
only  does  he  utterly  repudiate  its  external  me- 
chMiism.  its  harmonic  combinations,  ite  methode 
<^  development,  one  and  all ;  bat,  1m  doeH  not 
even  accord  with  it  in  his  manner  of  expn^nrng 
a  idmple  idea.  Tho  more  closely  we  study  his 
works,  the  more  plainly  shall  we  see,  that,  with 
him,  the  idea  and  ita  twatmmt  invarialtd/  owed 
their  orijpn  to  the  fnspStmtion  of  a  single  tifioogbt. 
Both  8u<(i,'<.sted  t}iem>elvcs  at  the  s;ime  moment; 
and  therefore  remained  for  ever  indi  v  isible.  To 
this,  his  writings  are  indebted  for  a  personality 
wliicli  ht  t-  i'Tiitation  at  defiance.  He  wtand.-i 
aluiie.  iiat.  tiie  inspirations  of  his  lonehue^s  are 
open  to  all  who  are  capable  of  sympathising  w  ith 
the  Poetry  of  Art;  ai^  for  theee^  the  ofaarm  of 
hi*  Mode  will  never  paaa  away. 

A  certain  analogy  is  tractable  between  the 
genius  of  Chopin  au  1  that  of  Liszt.  A  strong 
feeling  of  personality  pervades  thoMuaio  of  both. 
But  Chopin'H  persouaUty  has  never  changed. 
We  tjee  the  same  man,  iu  his  first  work  and  bis 
last ;  whereas  Liszt's  Ideal  haa  changed  a  hun- 
dred timea.  Muoh  of  hi*  Mndo  is,  in  the  higheat 
ilegrco,  both  Bomantio,  and  Imaginative,  at  the 
bauie  moment.  In  technical  mnt*.  r-;.  lir  submits 
to  no  law  whatever.  The  Coiuixxsitious  which 
seem  most  faithfully  to  represent  the  man  Um* 
b'-If  are  absohitely  amorphous.  Yet  one  rarely 
iiudh,  even  iu  them,  the  spontaneity  so  obvious 
in  all  the  works  of  Chopin.  The  itlea  seems  to 
have  been  worked  out — though  in  aome  waj 
unknown  to  the  laws  of  Art  With  all  thla, 
Liszt  stands  as  much  alone  as  Cliopin.  lie  has 
had,  and  still  hi\&,  disciples;  but  his  iUca«>,  and 
hia  method  of  treating  them,  are  too  much  a 
part  of  himself  to  admit  tho  poaathilitj  of  bia 
founding  a  8chix)l. 

We  have  already  spoken  freely  of  the  theories, 
and  productions,  oi  Kichard  Wagner,  in  another 
place.*  No  one  who  bae  thought  upon  the  subject 
at  ;ir  \\-ill  attempt  to  couti overt  \N'agm-r's  main 
propotution,  that  Dramatic  Truth  is  the  first 
t  tis  Ml.  a.  w  MMI. 
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DeoeMity  of  Dramatic  Music ;  and,  that  all  minor 
conaiderations  mutit  be  taoiificed  to  it.  For  this 
principle  Peri  fought  the  Ma<ln";.'iili8t8,  whose  true 
dace  WK«  dearly  not  oo  the  Suge.  Through  his 
MHty  recognition  of  tUa,  Montererde  became 
th'^  most  pnpnlsr  Coiii]i("'«vr  in  If^ly.  For  the 
Mkke  of  re-babiiiUktiug  tixid,  Gluck  tursook  hL»  own 
people,  ancl  taught  this  Pariaiaxu  what  an  Opera 
ought  (o  be.  IralT*  tin  «annder»tioiM  theae 
great  men  wwe  ready  (o  laerifioe  weirs  no  mean 
onea.  Tlie  ItjiliauH  immolated  Polyphony ;  while 
Gluck  riitked  the  reputation  of  a  life-time,  by 
•pnnung  the  popular  demand  for  an  Open,  In  the 
guiae  of  a  r  incfr'  of  fictachi  d  and  inconsoijucnt 
ijioun.  But,  even  «jiiiiclL  vfnn  not  prepared  to 
■MnBoeeiveijtlung.  We  have  already  shown  that 
be  Bol  pn|MMd  to  aacrifioe  Supliony^  Nor 
WM  he  wilmig  to  ^■paOM  with  deAolte  form— 
except  whi.u  definite  form  waa  manifestly  out  of 
place.  The  dullest  hearer  must  have  felt  that  it 
waa  lamratably  oat  of  place,  when,  aa  in  tlie 
Opt-raii  of  Ifaase,  the  Action  of  the  I>  nina  was 
brought  to  a  dea  l  iuck,  in  order  i.h^t  its  hero 
might  amuse  hia  audioace  with  a  brilliant  Rondo. 
But,  we  caonot  feel  moob  renpect  for  aitioa 
wlw  tell  tn  tlwt  the  Aetko  of  *Le  None  dl 
Figart) '  is  utoppL-d  by  '  Non  piii  andrai,'  or  that 
of  *I1  Don  Giovanni,'  'La  ci  darem.'  It  is 
piraeledy  tiecauite  such  pieces  as  these  cany  on 
the  Action  of  the  Drama  to  delightfully,  that 
they  produce  so  much  more  effect  on  the  istage 
than  in  the  Concert-Rooui :  and,  in  the  case  of 
*  Non  idb  andrai,'  the  Bondo  iiann  adds  immensely 
to  the  dnunatlo  intemt  of  the  Song.  Why,  then, 
tliiiiinrite  the  Rond<  f  n:^,  after  Mozart  has 
shown  how  much  cuu  be  doue  with  it  ?  Why 
not  imiher  try  to  write  Rondos  as  good,  as  bentt* 
tiftil,  and  as  dramatic,  as  his  t  We  know  one 
man  vvho  could  write  a  liondo  worthy  to  live 
for  ever,  if  only  he  chose  to  throw  his  heart 
into  the  task;  aadi  unlew  the  experience  of 
•11  hktory  liee  to  na,  tiutt  num  will  be  lovingly 
remembered,  by  Senta's  Ballad,  'Traft  ihr  das 
bohifl^'  ages  after  hia  Operas  liave  ceased  to  be 
pevibraMd  in  their  eatinC^  If  eviloambuMtions. 
and  niiconnected  arguments,  and  a  weary  waste 
of  inteniiinable  liecitative.  be  really  necessary  to 
the  existence  of  Dramatic  Music — so  ueceasary, 
thttt  genius  capable  of  delighting  ua  withploaiaot 
Harmony,  aoaetniotiml  ^Tmmstiy,  mhI  Helodiee 
of  acknowledged  beauty,  must  needs  deny  tiB  these 
luxuries,  in  cmler  that  the  Lyric  Drama  may  reHt 
npon  ft  pyiosophical  basis — there  are  not  a  few 
among  us  quite  ready  to  vote  for  the  retention  of 
the  luxuries,  even  at  the  cost  of  leaving  the  Lyrio 
Drama  in  thocondition  to  which  Mozart  and  Weber 
reduced  it.  Granted  that  the  combinations  are 
ttot  alwaya  evil,  the  argument  noi  nlwnye  vat- 
connected,  the  Recitative  not  always  dreary, 
nor  always  unrelieved  by  tuneful  epL>odu»  and 
daUeioiM  InstrumentlitiOtti  ttlU,  there  must  be 
■omething  radically  wfong  in  a  system  which 
admits  the  introduction  of  deformity,  under  any 
cn  11  e«  whatever.    Now,  deformity — the 

natural  Mitithesis  of  shapeliness— can  and  often 
1  tssp. 
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doei^  eo<«xiat  with  perfect  beauty  of  constituent 
parte.    Whether  these  parts  be,  in  themselves, 

ugly,  or  I  t  autifid,  if  tliey  be  not  fitly  joined 
together,  they  unite  to  form  a  monster.  It  is 
only  when  «rtistiea]ly  arranged*  thnt  eaphoniona 
words  are  transformed  into  Poetry,  or  radiant 
colours  into  Painting.  We  have  h^u  told,  of 
late  years,  that  this  law  does  not  apply  to  Musio^ 
which  must  not  be  dethed  in  the  firijM  imnality 
peculiar  to  the  PhMtie  Afli;  bat  Wk  teRMoinff 
IS  false,  and  would  degrade  Music  to  the  level 
of  a  mere  sensual  enjoyment.  If  Music  is  to 
rsaoh  the  intellect,  it  needs  the  evidence  of  a  pr»> 
conceived  and  rarrfnlly-considered  design.  Thf- 
symmetrical  form  oi  the  Eroica  >Symphouy  is  aa 
necessary  to  its  perfection,  as  a  work  of  Art 
intended  to  eppaei  to  the  undentanding  through 
^e  medimn  or  the  ear,  at  the  earres  of  nie  Venvn 
of  Milo  arf ,  t(  i  1)111'  intended  to  speak  to  it  thnnigh 
the  medium  of  the  eye.  Without  its  curves,  the 
etatne  would  be  a  shapeless  block  of  mar])le. 
Without  its  plan,  the  Symphony  would  be  a 
cham  of  mcaningleija  Chorda.  Aud  what  is  true 
of  the  Symphony,  is  true  of  all  other  kind^  of 
Music.  If  it  ooaJd  reellj  be  demonstrated  that 
Music,  addiewcd  to  the  intelleet  by  means  oc 

the  logical  devebiinnent  of  a  Well-eonsidered 
thesis,  was  antaguuii>tic  t'>  the  prv>.,'r«3iis  of  the 
Lyric  Drama,  the  demonstration  would  amount 
to  a  poailive  proof  that  .M\isic  and  the  Drama 
were  iucompatible  cxi»tenc<  s  ;  and,  tliis  once 
proved,  all  subsequent  attempts  to  present  them 
in  oombination  would  savour,  uoi  merely  of 
gesthetlo  inoonshiteDi^.  bat  of  traanm  to  Art 

itself.  Some  criticti,  denying  the  charge  of  in- 
couhlstency.  affirm  that  tho  aut;igouism  uf  which 
they  complain  Is  laoOiDtestable.  But  it  is  not  so. 
Neither  in  InstrumentAl  nor  Dramatic  Music  ii 
svinmotry  incompatible  with  expression.  We 
neeil  not  go  back  to  the  classical  age,  for  jiroofs 
of  so  manifest  a  truism ;  for,  some  of  the  ablest 
living  Compoeen  an  proving  It,  every  day. 
Brahms  ui  !  liafT  are  not  the  only  writers  who 
have  iounii  tull  freedom  for  the  inacr  life  of  the 
Imaginative  and  Romantic  Schools,  within  the 
li  m  i  ts  of  strict  symphonic  propriety.  MaxBrooh 
has  even  gone  beyond  them,  in  the  same  dlreetlnn. 
In  hi.'<  Violin  Concerto  in  G  minor,  de.licated  t«^ 
Joachim,  he  discusses  hisSubiecta  so  thoroughly, 
and  with  enoh  mbrate  attenlion  to  their  heSAag 
upon  the  general  design,  flint  liia  Movements 
stand  forth  as  a  livitu;  protest  against  the  crippled 
invention  which  mistakes  the  transposition  of 
some  eight  or  ten  inconMquent  notes,  into  so 
many  incongruous  keys,  for  a  wdl  ordered  and 
interesting  o-mstructioii  Vi-i.  rm  i  ne  who  has 
listened  to  the  hrst  two  i  "  ~  "^^^  introiluctory 
AUenpro  will  deny  its  mi  i^uiaiivo  power.  In 
the  1  -ii.  iin  of  Dramatic  Mu^ic.  Hriich  manifests 
— aa  m  his  Scenic  Cautata,  'Udysswua' — a  closer 
and  more  genuine  sympathy  with  the  canons  laid 
down  bjr  CUnok.  thiui  we  find  in  the  work*  of 
many  wiitei*  who  profew  to  look  upon  Oltiek 
hiniself  as  a  1c_iiiu  r.  All  that  Gli;ck  has 
claimed,  in  comiectiuu  with  the  iitage,  Bruch 
baa  hm%  nied,  i^iwt  fimn  It ;  and,  to  ««U  that 
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«o  niM  neitlMr  the  Scenety  nor  the  Action. 
Thi*  power  of  writing  good  Dnuutle  Mndo  for 

the  f'oncert-Room  is  not  common.  M<'iulels-<olin 
exhibits  it  in  the  *  WiJpurgia  Nacht,'  Gade  iu 
'CoDuJa,'  and  Brvdi  in  '  OdyaseuB ' :  but  most 
voting  aspirants  either  nversluK/t  tlie  mark,  ur 
fall  below  it.  Bruch  haf  falltii  ioti)  neit)iei  error ; 
and,  meanwhile,  haa  taken  good  care  that  hia 
Mvsio  ahaU  not  fail  through  w«at  of  oonatruotive 
eohodon.  In  dtin^  Mm  as  an  anthoviiy,  wo  are 
actuattH!  hy  no  controvt  riial  spirit,  nor  desire  for  i 
an  invuiioua  ciinipariiion.  But  the  impurtant 
appointment  which  Bruch  in  now  filling:  at  Liver- 
}>iKil,  gives  hi.s  work-!  '  hp  oj>|>ort.unitv  of  ^H'r'.>Tning 
as  pi*pul&r  iu  Eiigl.ind  ait  thay  arc  in  t  Germany,  ; 
and  tbaa  renders  them  apt  iUustrationa  of  the  | 
point  in  quoition.  In  nuuy  reepects,  an  inferior  j 
OompoMP  wonld  faavo  wrved  our  purpose  equally  I 
well.  We  frefjueiitly  find  manv  poor  ide&s 
grouped  together  with  the  most  peifect  regu-  i 
larity;  while  rich  ones  are  ogdlibited  fat  a  oon- 
fHi<ed  he;i]>,  liestitute  of  any  amnL'-'inent  at  all. 
In  the  one  cafte.  the  ru^ult  taii!*  through  the 
jireaknwti  of  its  (inception  ;  in  the  other,  through 
the  inoonaequonoe  of  ita  argument.  Tiie  one 
appeals  too  iltti«  to  ih«  aensM ;  the  other,  too 
little  t<)  the  intellect.  Tho  nen.^  may  be  per- 
fectly satished,  so  long  as  each  character  in  the  i 
Drama  is  labelled  with  a  distinct  melodic  phrase, 
an  eacli  hK-ality  was  labelled,  in  the  days  of 
Shakttpttarti :  but,  tho  intellect  demands  »oine- 
tUag  more  than  this ;  and  that  »oinething  more 
ii,  a  daainaaa  of  naRation,  which,  apart  from 
the  oxtrftnooot  Inflttonoe  of  new  Imrtnimonti  in- 
triwhiccd  into  the  Orchcfitra,  of  aIt<-mato  cnwhea 
and  tremolos,  and  of  declamation  continued  ad 
nwueam,  shall  appeal  to  tbo  mind  aa  well  as  to 
thr  pM'-'ii'Mi-',  and  thus  prevent  tho  Lyric  T^rani.t 
Iroui  rtuvkni;,',  eventually,  to  the  level  of  a.SeriouH 
Extravaganza,  or  a  Tragic  Panlominie. 

To  sum  up  onr  aiyumant,  w«  lee  that  (ho 
pedigree,  even  of  ^is  latest  deTelo|!Hnent  of 
Btiii<lern  progress,  de^cenils  to  un.  in  a  direct  line, 
from  the  time  of  Pmttoriui),  through  the  chain  of 
the  Bachs,  Haydn,  Mozart,  Beethoven,  Sehobert. 
SSpohr.  and  Mendelssohn.  The  modern  sy-itein  of 
Part-writing,  now  universally  acceptod  iu  place  of 
the  Conntflliioint  of  the  i6th  century,  originated 
in  the  gvowuig  taite  for  Instrumental  Music  con- 
ooming  whieh  we  learn  lo  mndi  tnm  the  details 
handetl  down  tons  in  the  '  Syntagma.'  LTnier 
8eb,  Bach,  this  system  ri^ached  its  culminating 
pofait,  in  thaFugna.  For  this.  Haydn  CQbatHntea 
the  Sonata-form;  criving^  it,  in  >vi>cnlar  Muitic, 
the  office  performed  by  the  Fugue  in  tlie  Oratorio. 
Ov«r  this  form  Mozart  obtained  an  abeolute 
BHMtery:  but  he  did  not  leave  it  wliere  he 
fbund  it.  It  waa  he  who  first  invested  it  with 
dramatic  pijwer,  and  first  succeeded  in  making 
that  power  subservient  to  the  expression  ol  every 
abade  of  paaaion,  or  of  fiseling.  demanded  by  his 
subject.  Witness  his  Overture  to  '11  I> n  Gio- 
vanni.'  which  depicts  the  det»Tniined  resistance  of  i 
the  hero  of  the  piece  to  the  warnings  of  the  Statue, 
the  threatenings  of  Don  Otfcivio,  and  the  jentler 
counsels  of  Zerliua,  and  Donna  J:uivira.  with  such 


life-liice  aoeoraoy,  that  the  Movement  aervea  aa  an 
epitome  of  the  entire  atoiy.  Moreover,  he  abowed, 

ill  tho  Overture  to  '  Die  Zauberfldte,'  and  the 
Finale  to  the  'Jupiter  Symphony,*  that  the  two 
great  manifeatatiena  of  the  older  and  the  newer 
systems  were  neither  nnta^foni.-tic  nur  incaj  alile 
ot  aiuAl^aiuatiou;  and  thu*  prtiduced.iu  one  sp. en- 
did  inspiration  of  genius,  a  third  form,  ideiitical 
with  neither,  though  compoondod  of  both — the 
Sjmphonie  Fugue.  Beethoven  next  derooostrated 
the  penniasiLility  of  extending  the  Ujnita  of  tho 
Sonata-fonn,  in  any  desire^i  directiou,  m  widely, 
that,  while  offering  no  restraint  whatever  to  the 
wildest  flights  of  hi-^  Iinaginatinn,  it  enabled  him 
to  expreiiM  hi»  ideas  with  a  cltsarnesH  ot  argiuneut 
which  has  never  been  exceeded.  His  immediate 
suoooMon  accepted  this  position  in  ite  Ctxlleat 
signtBoaoee ;  and,  attaching  tbemselvea  either  to 

the  Tinaginnti \  i :  i  r  t  tho  Romantic  School,  lie- 
iiiaaded  tho  freedom  from  restraint  which  true 
Genius  claims  as  its  UrChzight,  and  whhsh  no  tme 
Child  of  (leniu'4  hasever  yet  been  known  to  betray. 
In  ttw  far  as  this  freedom  has  tended  to  clothtj  the 
comparative  meagrenesa  of  eaiiier  forms  with  a 
richer  veil  of  poetical  imageiy,  ita  inflaenoe  haa 
never  been  otnerwiae  than  heidthy  and  invigor- 
ating.  But,  it  ha^  not  always  been  thus  wisely 
employed.  It  has  tempted  the  neophyte  to  in- 
dolge  hia  hanoy,  when  he  onght  to  have  been 
writing  Thorough-bass  exercise**,  ah  Beethoven 
did  before  him  ;  and  tu  abuse  gifts,  which,  pro- 
peily  enltnred,  might  have  1^  to  something 
worth  praiervation.  It  haa  tempted  fiilae  teachera 
to  tell  him  that  die9onal»>(brm  itself  ie  an  archaic 
nionstroHity,  unworthy  of  his  res{K;ct,  and  only 
used  by  Beethoven  hhnself,  under  the  iniluence 
of  aome  atrange  hallucination  the  root  of  which 
it  is  impossible  to  discover.  That  such  abnxes 
are  only  too  ]>revalent,  experience  has  abundantly 
pruved  ;  and  it  is  to  be  feared  that  they  are  in- 
separable  from  this  peculiar  manifestation  of 
artistic  power:  in  wnich  case,  their  presence 
must  be  accepted  as  a  proof  that  the  modem 
Gennan  Schools  contain  within  themselves  the 
element!  of  thdr  own  deatniotion. 

XXXIT.Tn  formingTnETTAMANScHOOLnFTHl 
19TH  Centuby,  licwsiui — perhapa  unwittingly- 
borrowed  not  a  little  from  his  Teutonic  bMUmn, 
His  Instrumental  Aooompaniments  far  exceed, 
both  in  volume  and  complication,  the  modest 
standard  adopted  by  Cimaroei;i,  and  certainly  owo 
something  to  the  influence  of  Haydn  and  Mozart, 
His  Hannony.  too,  ia  both  ndier  and  uora 
varied  than  that  of  his  Italian  contemporaries ; 
and  is  probably  indebted  to  Vienna  for  suuiething 
more  than  an  occasional  suggestion.  Yet  the 
basis  of  his  style,  in  all  essential  particulars,  ia 
thoroughly  Italian,  and  thoroucrhly  his  own— • 
It.alian.  in  the  airy  lightness  of  its  Melodies;  hia 
own,  in  its  unwonted  freshness,  even  for  Italy, 
and  in  tiie  paaabmate  exprearion  whidi  adda  lO 
much  to  its  dramatic  jiovver,  without  dimini.shing 
its  brilliancy.  What  tho  Romanticism  of  VV«ber 
and  Spohr  iis  to  the  German  School,  this  de«pe> 
rate  passion  i^  to  the  later  Schools  of  Italy.  It 
must  always  seem  extravagant,  to  those  whose 
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taite  is  formed  on  Northern  ntodela.  fiat  iti*  no 
ignoble  characteriBtic ;  for  it  is  foanded  npon 
Nature,  aa  exhibited  in  the  impulsive  tempera- 
ment of  the  South.  And,  it  i»  always  true.  The 
clfastt  always  oomea  In  ^  right  place ;  and  the 
moment  of  t-xbauatinn  follows,  TiaturaUy,  in  due 
coume.  liosbini  tirsl  made  it  a  nc-cesMty.  Bellini 
threw  his  whole  soul  into  it.  Donizetti — a  more 
cultivated  Musician  than  Bellini,  though,  wHh 
leas  exceptional  natural  gifts — ttsed  it  no  le« 
skilfully  than  his  prcdecet*«ore.    And  time  ha-^ 
proved  that  these  defenders  of  the  true  Italian 
Style  were  in  the  right.   MflnwhuitB  fAt  this 
strongly,  and  turned  his  conviction  to  account: 
while  a  host  of  inferior  Cotnpos^Ts  followed  the 
Imping  of  theetc  powerful  Chiefs;  some  doing 
good  work  of  an  inferior  grade ;  others  doing  their 
beiit  to  vulgarise  that  which  really  contains  the 
very  essence  of  rt-fineiiieut  ;  but  none  venturing 
to  dispute  the  one  great  principle,  that,  deprived 
of  its  possionate  ozpressioD,  its  melodtons  gnwe, 
and  its  perfect  adnptation  of  vocal  pa'^sages  to 
vocal  oapabilities,  their  School  oould  no  longer 
«dsk.   When  Grisi  and  Mario  were  in  their 
prime,  and  Verdi  on  his  tri.il,  the  truth  of  this 
principle  was  universally  accepted.    Among  the 
moet  popular  C()ni|>o8erB  then  living,  there  was 
not  one,  in  any  pa^rt  of  Italy,  strong  enough  to 
Mt  it  ftt  deftsneo.  No  Italian  Opem,  destitnte  of 
passion,  of  melody,  or  of  rocal  propriety,  would 
have  lived  through  its  first  night.    But,  within 
t  '  .   l  .v  t  t  i  v  years,  a  notable  revolution  has  taken 
)>lac«.  It  is  imp<).-i.sible  to  say  whether  the  change 
was  due  to  the  Italians  themselves;  or  was 
imported  into  Italy  from  foreiy^  sources.  But,  it 
is  manifiBstly  unGidr  to  assert,  as  some  have  don^ 
that  ihe  moTwnont  is  due  to  tho  iniliMooo  of 
Wh^kt.    It  is  true  that  itH  promoters  have,  to 
a  certain  extent,  adopted  the  theories  proposed 
by  ihe  Osnnan  M  aster ;  inasmuch  as  they  regard 
the  fi^'mmi-trically-constructotl  Aria  &a  incom- 
patible with  the  healthy  dcvtlopnient  of  the 
Lyric  Drama,  and,  on  that  aooount,  eliminate  it, 
in  fvroai  of  dedamatoiy  Recitative,  and  Instm- 
mental  Tcnie-p«nting,  snhotdhiating  the  elaJms, 
n  «_!.  if  thi  -c  I  lU  i  rful  vehicles  of  expri'ii--I<>ii,  in 
th«ir  turn,  to  those  of  the  Poetry,  the  Scenery, 
and  the  Action  of  the  Story.    But  these  restric- 
t;r>r.<  |>rix-.laimed  by  Peri,  in  the  l6th  century, 
ami  advocated  by  Gluck,  in  tho  iSth,  arc  not 
altogether  ignored  by  Meyerbeer  and  Gounod; 
and,  since  it  is  notorious  that  the  best  modsni 
ItaHan  Singers  hare  achieved  great  taooessss  in 
the  Operas  of  these  two  ComfMJsers,  it  ie  moie 
reasonable  to  believe  that  the  latest  Italian  writers 
linTe  been  tempted,  by  this  dmomstanoe.  to 
mo<lify  their  style,  than  to  suppose  that  th^y 
adopted  their  ideas  from  Munich.    Be  this  as 
it  may,  the  movement  is  a  res  facta ;  and  the 
[mseiit  Italian  Composers  no  loafer  «mo  to 
write  in  the  tnio  Italian  mamiflr. 

Tlie  standard  of  revolt  was  first  raised,  by 
Verdi,  at  Venice,  in  the  year  1857 ;  and  the 
TCsuIt  of  his  experiment  was,  the  uttsr  fidlttra 
of  his  Opera  '  Simone  Bt  'CC^negra.' 

But  Verdi  wan  not  the  only  believer  in  the 


neir  theoiiy^— the  hated  ovBcnkerismo  of  the  Iti- 
liaB  dilottaati.  A  fennidable  body  of  young 
Composers  soon  joined  the  insurireut  rauk«,  and 
laboured  so  enthusiastically  in  the  cause  of '  pro. 
gress,*  that  thej  haTo  already  secured  a  strong 
revulsion  of  public  feelitij  in  its  favour.  Fore- 
most amongst  these  are  Arrigo  BoUo.  Alfredo 
Catalan!,  Inlippo  Marchetti,  Amilcare  Pan* 
chielli,  Anteri-Manzocchi.  and  the  clever  Contra* 
bassist.  Bottesini ;  Composers  who  have  all  made 
more  or  leis  impression  upon  tho  public,  and 
whose  worksi,  whether  good  or  bad,  have  at  least 
■afficient  iadiTidaaiity  to  aeottrs  them  against 
the  charge  of  Ber\*ile  plagiarism. 

Tliat  the  succoas  of  the*  Italian  reform — if 
'reform'  it  mny  be  called— is  almost  enCavely 
due  to  Verdi's  clear-sightedness  and  pwrsever- 
anoe,  there  can  be  no  doubt.  Well  knowing  the 
goal  to  whicli  his  new  ideas  must  lead,  he  w(is 
not  to  be  deteired  from  reaching  it,  bv  the  dis- 
approval of  a  YelMtiaa  aodienee.  ffis  earlier 
Operas  were  imiformly  indebted,  for  their  repu- 
tation, to  a  few  catching  Melodies,  adapted  bo 
the  taste  of  the  period;  tho  Music  apportioned 
to  the  Action  of  the  Drama  being  put  together 
with  BO  little  care  that  it  was  difficult  for  a  cul- 
tivated audience  to  listen  to  it.  In  '  Simoue 
£occane«:a'  the  new  convert  endeavoured  to 
remedy  Una  defect,  not  by  any  startling  change 
of  style  or  method,  but  by  devuiing  serious  att  .n- 
tion  to  points  which  he  had  too  much  neglected 
in  his  ^outhfol  works.  These  innovatiuus  were 
small  mdeed  compared  with  those  destined  to 
follow.  We  have  seen  how  the  audience  received 
tliem.  We  have  now  to  see  how  Verdi  received 
the  judgment  of  the  audience.  In  his  later 
Operas,  he  gradually  inlrodneed  a  real  change  of 
style.  Yet,  some  of  thetie  have  ncliieved  a  far 
more  lasting  success  tlian  that  which  followed  the 
most  popular  of  his  e:irlier  •fforts-  In  jud^ng 
these  transitional  works,  we  cannot  but  see  that 
he  elill  telt  doubts  as  to  tho  mode  in  which  they 
might  be  moet  effectively  treated.  As  time  pro* 
grwwod,  thsse  doubts  meived,  one  by  one,  into 
certainties;  until,  in  'Aids,'  fint  produced  at 
Cairo  in  1S71,  we  find  the  fullest  enuntiation  of 
the  principles  at  issue,  which  the  Com{>fi~er  baa 
hitherto  given  to  the  world.  It  would  not  bo 
safe  to  regard  even  'Aida'  in  any  other  light  than 
that  of  a  tentative  production  ;  but  it  at  least 
discloses  Verdi's  idea  of  the  goal  to  which  tlie 
new  movement  is  tending ;  smd  it  is  especially 
interesting  as  a  proof  that  hia  idea!  <Uifinx,  very 
materially,  in  one  piint — tlie  most  im{»ortant  of 
all — from  the  standard  aituevl  at  by  the  most 
ambitious  and  the  moet  prominent  of  his  fellow* 
n  formers.  He  has  given  up  the  orthodox  fonn 
of  the  Aria  d'eidrala,  the  CafJ>"l'  Ua,  and  the 
Canzonetta;  he  has  welded  his  Movements  to- 
gether, so  an  to  prodooe  tho  effect  of  a  ooottnuoua 
dnunatio  whole ;  Im  haa  centred  mors  interest  in 
his  declamat<jry  passages,  and  Ids  orehestral  pic- 
tures, than  in  his  passages  of  flowing  Melody — 
bat,  that  stream  of  Melody  b  never  wanting.  It 
ui.T.'  V'c  broken  into  a  thoti>^;ind  scattered  phmsc-s  • 
it  way  lack  the  continuity  ueoetisary  to  ensure  a 
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good  effect  apart  from  its  Stage  Burronnding* ; 
out  it  is  always  there.  And  no  long  u  Verdi 
preserve*  it  as  an  indispensable  feature  in  his 
work,  to  long  will  ib«t  work  outlive  the  greateat 
KKoemm  of  the  hmt  of  hii  fanitalan.  Thai  be 
means  to  j.renerve  it  is  evident  ;  for.  not  many 
months  ago.  he  brought  out  at  Milan  a  revised 
edition  of  '  Simone  Boccanegra.'  with  a  new  Li- 
bretto  by  bis  friend  Bo'iio.  in  which  the  original 
Melodies  are  retained,  while  the  dramatic  por- 
tions ot  the  work  are  bnmglit  into  t  ven  greater 
furommeDoe  than  the  oorrespouding  divii^oae  of 
*Aldft*:  and  In  tUa  fcrm  thaOpetm  him  Mldeved 
an  immense  success 

Of  the  '  Ketiuiem,'  composed  in  honour  of 
Maawmi,  we  shall  speak  elsewhere.  But,  whal* 
ever  our  opinion  of  Verdi's  merita,  as  a  CompoMr 
of  Sacred  Music,  it  seems  oertain,  that,  in  his 
later  dramatic  works,  he  has  proved  himself  a 
convert  to  opinions,  which,  thirty  years  ago,  he 
would  probably  have  emphatically  oondenmed. 

We  bave  said,  that  the  Libretto  of  'Simone 
Boooauegra '  was  remodelled,  not  long  ago,  by 
Arrigo  Bolto.  This  psoliNnd  Scholar,  and  true 
Italian  Poet,  ezerciaei^  non  the  Ljrrio  Drama 
of  the  present  day,  an  inflaenoe  somewhat  ana- 
logoiis  Ui  that  of  Meia>Ui.sio  upon  the  '  Opera 
seria'  uf  the  17th  century.  He  it  was  who 
famished  Bottedni  with  the  Libretto  of  'H«ro 
and  Lcander,'  and  Punchielli  with  that  of 
*Giocunila' — Ixjth  Poems  worthy  to  live  for 
their  own  sake.  It  is  much  to  be  able  to  say 
ibb;  for  then  are  but  few  Libretti  endurable, 
fai  tke  abaenee  of  tiie  Mario  to  whidh  they  are 
adapted.  But  Bolto's  Poems  are  diliVrent  iuileed 
from  those  which  have  served  as  the  basis  of 
most  Italian  0(^>eras,  ftr  many  yearn  paat.  He 
is  a  profound  thinker,  as  well  as  a  learned 
scholar ;  a  PhiluMiphcr,  as  well  as  a  Poet.  In 
a  fourth  Libretto,  more  carefully  constructed 
than  either  of  the  three  we  have  mentioned, 
he  has  given  m  an  ItaUan  illoitratioii  of 
Goethe's  '  Faust.'  This  famous  Libretto  he  has 
himself  set  to  Music.  And  here  we  have  tu 
grapple  witli  one  of  the  greatest  difficulties  with 
which  the  later  Schools  of  Dramatic  Mtisio  are 
called  upon  to  contend.  Their  demands  upon 
the  itidividunl  are  excn»sive.  How  can  one  man 
shine,  in  the  first  rankj  as  a  Poet  and  a  Musician, 
aPhUoBopherand  aMaeUiitat,*  itiudn  tUCanto 
and  a  designer  of  Scenery  ?  Had  Boito  studied 
Mnsio  as  he  has  studied  Poetry,  '  Mefistofele ' 
would  have  been  simply  immortjj.  As  it  is,  it 
can  only  give  pleasure  to  those  who  are  incapable 
of  listening  with  patience  to  'Fidelio'  or  '  II  Don 
Giovanni.'  We  will  not  stay  to  .inalyse  ito  Music. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  libretto  has  been  written 
with  so  dear  aa  ini^ht  into  Goethe's  meaning, 
and  so  conscientious  a  desire  to  ilo  juotice  to  his 
intention,  that  it  cannot  but  be  regarded  as  a 
valuable  commentaiy  upon  the  Poem.  It  has 
been  said  that  very  great  Music  may  sometimes 
•ave  a  very  bad  Libretto.  It  remains  to  be  seen 
whether  toe  oonTone  of  tiie  propoaition  bo  equally 
true. 

Among  the  moot  oonadontiooB  adheronts  to 
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the  principles  of  the  new  School,  we  find  a  num- 
ber of  young  Composers,  who  have  already  earned 
a  reputati m  which  bids  fair  to  increase  very 
rapidly.  First  anu»g  these  stands  PonchieUi, 
whoao  dmelNat  worin,  *I  ptomemi  8porf,**6io> 
conda,'  and  'II  Fi^'luol  prodigo,*  exhibit,  in  their 
highest  development,  the  most  prominent  charao- 
teristics  of  the  movement.  Bottesi  ni ,  in  his '  Hero 
and  Leander'  and  '  La  Regina  del  Nepal,'  inclines 
rather  to  the  standard  adopted  by  Verdi,  striving 
hard  to  attain  dnimatic  power,  but  refusing'  to 
betray  the  cause  of  Italian  Melody.  Catalani, 
happily  for  his  suooeMAil  Opera,  'Elda,*  drk 
duced  in  i8*<o,  has  hitherto  chosen  the  same  line 
of  action,  which  has  been  even  more  fully  carried 
out  by  Anteri-Manzocchi,  in  his  really  melodiouo 
works 'Dolores' and 'Stella.'  Maiohotki,  on  the 
other  hand,  has  attached  himaelf  to  libe  nwit  ad- 
vanced section  of  the  j>arty,  and,  in  his  '  Ruy 
Bias '  and  '  Don  Giovanni  d  Austria,'  acta  as  thie 
diampion  vi  its  most  violent  utterances. 

Reviewin-,'  the  School,  as  a  whole,  we  can- 
not but  see  tliat  it  must  neces^^arily  exercise  a 
powerful  inflticuce  upon  the  Future  of  Dramatio 
Art.  It  has  its  weak  pointy  aa  well  as  its  strong 
ones:  and.  If  it  fs  ever  to  attain  real  greatnem.  ita 
supporters  must  dare  to  look  the  fonner  resolutely 
in  the  face,  and  tight  with  them,  hand  to  hand. 
Among  the  weakest  of  these  weak  pointa  aio 
three  which  merit  more  than  ordinary  attention : 
neglect  of  Melody ;  neglect  of  that  indispensable 
care  for  the  Voioe,  MM  its  possibilitieK.  without 
which  the  Opera  mnst  eventuaUy  degeneimte 
into  a  mere  vulgar  oraah  of  Instmmental  inaaf- 
ties;  and  ne(^'lect  of  that  careful  system  of 
Part-writing,  which,  in  the  Italian  School  of 
fifty  years  ag<^  imo  less  indispensable  than  it  has 
since  become.  A  very  slight  knowledge  of  the 
Theory  of  Music  sufficed  for  the  enrichment  of  a 
graceful  Melody  with  a  passable  Aooompaniraent. 
But  the  new  School  aims  at  higher  things  than 
this;  and  study  is  needed  ibr  their  attaniBMnt. 
Hitherto,  Part  writing  has  not  been  very  deeply 
studied  in  Italy,  it  must  be  cultivated,  now; 
or  the  School  must^  SOOttOr  or  later.  collapi«e. 
Music  has  its  Grammar  as  well  as  Poetry ;  and 
the  rules  of  the  one  can  no  more  be  neglected 
than  those  of  the  other.  What  would  the  author 
ot  'Mefistofele'  think  of  an  ItaUan  Libretto, 
beginning  with  dM  words— 

▲vl  afBOT  dsU*  Aagsle  sd  dsUa  Suittt 


What,  then,  must  an  educated  Musician,  .^o- 
cuMtumed  to  the  Harmonies  ot  Mozart  and  Bcn' 
tlMven,  thinlE  of  sndi  n  passage  aa  the  ibilowiogt 


Surely  this  passage,  and  a  similar  one  in  the 
Scene  at  th^  beginning  of  the  Prologue  of'  Me- 
fistofele,' must  have  been  written,  like  the  Scherzo 
sung  by  the  Ohsniliiioi,  for  Ion. 
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I  n  stninge  contrast  to  these  cniditiea,  the  news 
in  brought  to  us  of  the  discovery  of  an  unfinished 
Opera — 'II  Duca  d'Alba' — by  Donizetti.  The 
•athe&ticitj  of  the  MS.  hM  been  eatftUishedy 
beyotid  ftU  donbti  Mid  di«  ptMNiUBly  of  ooiii> 
nrii!  performing  the  work  has  alrtacly 
been  di^cuBeed.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  ta.sk 
of  nrpplying  the  mibsing  portions  will  be  entrust  ted 
to  an  ArtiHt  capable  »t  thoroughly  sympathising 
with  the  intontiooa  of  a  Compoeer  who  never 
heard  of  avveneritmo,  and,  if  he  luul,  could  not 
liAve  oountenauoed  it ;  tat,  its  intvoduction  into 
006  of  tut  tniioftil  Irarofatttioni  WHdd  hav*  Iwen 
like  the  introduction  of  vitriol  into  the  human  eye. 
Should  tbi«  point  he  borne  is  mind,  and  should  the 
Open  pnnre  to  be  in  the  Master's  best  style,  it 
will  come  upon  us  like  a  Voice  from  the  Dead, 
and  iiiuy  do  much  towards  the  direction  of  Italian 
tajjte  into  a  characteristic  Italian  channel 

yXKHIt  Xiu  FunoH  School  or  tus.  19TH 
CUTOBT  fa  »  Torj  unportant  une,  for  it  represents 
the  'Grand  Op^ra'  in  a  very  interesting  jihase  of 
its  development,  and  the  'Op^ra  Comiciue'  in  the 
nearest  approach  it  has  made  to  perfection. 

The  history  of  the  'Grand  Opera'  19  remark 
able  for  the  long  periods  of  almost  uuretleeined 
sterility  interposed  between  its  most  brilliant 
triumphs.  Forty^dx  yeus  tia^mtd  between  the 
death  of  LnUf  and  tiie  prodocnon  of  Bameaa'a 
'  Hippolyio  et  Aricio';  ten  between  the  death  of 
Kameau'  and  the  first  performance  of  Gluuk's 
'  Iphig^nie  en  AuUde,'  and  twenty-five  between 
Oluck's  last  Opera,  'Echo  et  Narcisse/  and 
Cberubini's  *  Anacreon,'  produced  in  1803. 
*  AlMOraon '  was  succeeded,  after  an  interval  of 
fyat  jmn,  by  Spontini's '  La  Vestide '  j  and  tliii, 
two  yean  later,  by  the  same  Composei'i  *  Perdl- 
.  nandCortez'  :  works  which  remained  deservedly 
m^olar,  until  the  j^peazaoce  of  Koesi&i  s  '  Guil> 
tannia  Tdl,'  in  18^9.  canied  all  oarifar  tueoeeses 
to  be  forgotten.  It  is  singular  that  this  beautiful 
Compoiiition  should  alone  retain  itM  place  upon 
the  stage,  as  tta  pMttanent  representative  of  a 
period  which  owes  num  to  Cherubini,  Spontini, 
and  Rossini,  than  to  any  other  Composer,  whether 
native  or  forelLjn  ;  for  even  the  best  productions 
of  later  years,  notwithstanding  their  extraordinary 
popularity,  will  bear  no  ooroparison  with  those  of 
these  three  masters,  on  purely  artistic  grounds.' 

Nevertheless,  these  later  workii  munt,  uuc.  be 
lightly  esteemed ;  nor  must  the  names  of  the 
MiUters  who  produced  them  be  passed  over  with- 
out  due  notice.  For  many  years,  Auber  and 
Hal^vy  enjoyed  an  almost  exclusive  monopoly  of 
popolar  favour.  The  lead  was  afterwards  trans- 
fured  to  Meyerbeer,  who^  having  onoe  obtained 
a  liL-aring,  suffered  no  rival  to  approach  him.  It 
wa.>^  no  small  thini^  for  a  Genuaa  Couipotter, 
attracted—  likeC  Jluck — at  the  outset  of  hiii  career, 
by  the  graces  of  the  Italian  School,  to  settle  down 
into  a  style  so  well  a<laptcd  to  Parisian  taates 
that  a  Librettist,  like  Scribe,  French  to  the  back. 
bone,  should  find  himself  immortalised  by  the  oon- 
aeetlDa  (tf  UaVenee  with  the  stranger's  poweiM 
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Music.  The  cosmopolitan  spirit  that  dictated  this 
vigorous  course  deserved  success,  and  commanded 
it — beinir  based  upon  a  foundation  of  undeniable 
talent.  For  Mewerbeer's  F^noh  Operae  are  no 
weak  rdMAflltatkms  of  an  eflbte  Ibitunht.  They 

teem  with  ^f^^ll^!e8  which,  however  eccentric  in 
comstructiun,  haunt  the  ear  too  etfectually  to  be 
easily  forgottMi.  Their  grasp  of  the  business 
of  the  Stage,  too  comprehensive  to  overlook  tlie 
smallest  det,%il,  never  fails  to  penetrate  the  iu- 
most  depth  of  the  situation,  be  it  what  it  may. 
And— moat  important  of  all,  when  we  remember 
the  ehameter  of  the  andienoee  to  wUeh  they 
were  originally  addressed — they  rise,  wliere  dra- 
matic truth  demands  that  they  should  do  m,  to 
a  climax  whioh  eavriee  ererjrdiing  l)efore  it. 
How  many  Composers  could  have  mntin'ied  the 
Action  of  the  Drutua,  with  increasing  lutercMt, 
after  the  fervid  passion  of'  Robert  toi  que  j'aime'T 
Yet '  Bobert  toi  que  j'ainie'  ia  but  an  episode 
in  a  powerfd  I>aet»  wmoh  itadf  is  bat  a  single 
member  of  a  still  more  exciting  Finale.  How 
many,  after  the '  Blessing  of  the  Foignards.'  could 
have  escaped  the  chill  of  a  wretdied  anti<clinuuc  t 
Yt't  it  is  only  after  the  last  crash  of  Orchestra 
and  Chorus  has  been  silenced,  that  the  Sceue 
begins  to  work  up  to  its  true  culminating-[>oint, 
in  the  I>uet  whioh  oonoludea  the  Aet.  Truly 
these  are  nuMter-itrahsa:  and  the  Composer  wlx» 
imagined  them  deserves  to  live. 

Meyerbeer's  legitimate  successor  is  Gounod, 
a  genius  of  a  very  different  order,  bat  of  no 
mean  capability.  Like  Meyerbeer,  he  has  listened 
to  the  counsels  of  Gluck,  and  prohted  by  tbem 
largely;  though,  no  doilbt,  in  many  cases,  un- 
consciously. But,  this  remark  applies  only  to 
the  theoretical  principles  by  which  his  practioe 
is  guided.  In  the  det-iils  of  his  work,  he  has 
taken  counsel  from  no  one.  His  style  is  cssen" 
tinlly  Us  own ;  and,  If  ft  be  tinged.  eonetlniM; 
with  a  shade  of  mannerism,  the  peculinnty  is 
only  just  strong  enough  to  enable  uu  to  recuguise 
our  author  with  pleasuro.  It  is  impossible  to 
mistake  the  tone  of  his  harmonic  colouring.  Even 
when  he  writes  progressions  which  bear  not  the 
most  distant  re^^emblance  to  each  other,  we 
constantly  find  him  using  the  Chords  he  most 
delighte  in,iiDrtheprodaetion  of  oertdn  sensaous 
ett»i_-t<,  certain  shades  if  y  athetic  expre-ision, 
which  distiiiguish  his  Music  so  plaiuJy  that 
it  cannot  be  misunderstood.  The  dnunatio 
power  exhibited  in  'Faust'  is  very  striking; 
and  much  of  its  Music  is  quite  good  enough  to 
live,  apart  firom  the  Stage— a  quality  growing 
daily  more  and  more  rare,  and  regarded,  by 
advanced  thinkers,  as  a  sign  of  weakness,  though 
'  it  is  difficult  to  understand  why  really  i^ood 
Music  shouhl  not  sound  good,  anywhere.  At  any 
rate,  Gounod's  inspirations  are  always  weloome, 
eitlu  r  in  the  Theatre,  or  the  Concert  Room ; 
whether  from  '  Faust,'  or  *  Mireille,'  or  '  La 
Nonne  Sanglante,'  or  other  Operas  lees  known 
here :  and  thoagh  'Faust'  is  the  work  on  which 
Mb  fiune  oMefly  rests,  lie  haa  done  so  moeh,  in 
other  ways,  that  wo  cannot  beliuve  he  will  re- 
main contented  with  the  laurels  he  haa  already 
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won.  The  diflSculty  of  winning  such  laurels,  on  a 
Stage  wbioh  lua  wiinened  so  many  shipwrecks, 
ia  BO  ilij^t  oaa.  Ambroise  Thomas  had  suc- 
oeeded,  ov«r  and  over  again,  in  lighter  pieces, 
before  he  rstaVilishfd  hi^^  reputation  by  tlie  pro- 
duction of  'Uamlet'i  and  the  'chute  6HaUinte '  of 
Beriioa'a  '  Benvenuio  Cdllni,*  moaaii  nothing  ksa 
than  ruin.  But  we  have  nnt  yet  Meii  tin  liiai  of 
the  traditi<»uJ  '  Grand  Ooura.' 

The  *Opfak  Ck>mique,  still  more  prosperous, 
in  Mma  iMpecti^  than  ita  graTer  liater  aft  the 

*  Aead^mie.*  was  Tsned  to  a  high  Mthetio  level 
by  r  ritliHeu,  Grc;ry,  and  M<5hul,  at  a  very  early 

Kriod ;  and,  even  before  the  19th  century  beigan, 
d  given  fair  promise  of  a  brilliant  fotOTCt 
destined  to  be  speedily  realised  by  the  genius 
of  Cherubini,  whose  *  Liuioiska,' '  Elise,' '  Med^e,' 

*  Fanisku,'  and,  above  all,  '  Les  deux  Journeys,' 
rise  far  above  his  best  contributions  to  the  re- 
pertoire of  the  'Grand  Op^m.'  In  these  great 
works,  the  triiiniplm  of  this  form  of  the  Lyric 
Drama  culminate.  No  one  has  attempted  to 
eompeto  with  their  »Dlhor,  in  hb  own  etjrle; 
and  no  new  style  has  been  conceived  worthy  to 
be  discussed  in  connection  with  it.'  The  train 
of  thought  pursued  by  H«Jrold,  Auber,  and  their 
countless  followers,  led  them  in  so  different  a 
direction,  that  one  is  tempted  to  wish  some  more 
appro])riatt-  name  ha<l  ht-  a  i  ntod,  to  di->tin- 
rndsh  their  respective  styles,  and  thus  prevent 
uie  appeanuiee  of  an  mfidr  oomfwriaon  or  weriia 
which  bcir  no  nearer  relation  to  each  other 
than  the  'Lragcdy  boars  to  the  Ballad.  Never- 
theless, the  number  of  successes  adhieved,  of  late 
years,  in  the  lighter  style,  is  very  great.  Six 
years  ago,  the  hopes  of  French  Musicians  were 
excited  by  the  production  of  Bizet's  '  Carmen  \ 
than  which  no  work  of  similar  character  oould 
iKMribly  have  been  more  exactly  adapted  to  the 
one  '^n-at  rir-ed  of  the  present  erisis — the  supjwrt. 
and  contin nation,  of  a  long-cstabiished  School. 
Pleasing  enough  to  ntteaot.  yet  not  aoffioientfy 
ao  to  stifle  the  memory  of  standard  successes ; 
original  enough  to  command  attention,  yet  not  so 
new  jia  to  suggest  the  birth  of  a  newer  Scliod ; 
it  takes  its  place  among  the  beat  productiona 
of  ita  daN.  and  faeooviBbly  mafataina  it,  witii- 
out  disturbing  the  relations  of  existing  stylen. 
A  School  in  Music  bears  a  very  close  analogy 
to  ft  Spades  in  Zoology.  Its  line  of  demarcation 
is  a  very  elastic  one.  Countless  modifications  of 
form  may  be  introduced  without  transgrestiiug 
its  limits.  But,  there  is  a  point  which  cannot 
be  overstepped.  We  have  aeen  that  Wagner 
has  placed  ninaelf  bevond  the  pale  of  the 
R>ni;iutic  School ;  and  Bolto.  beyond  that  of  the  ! 
Italian  School  of  Melody.  Bizet  has  thought  for 
himself  ;  but  has  not  overstepped  the  houndaries 
of  the  •  Op4^ra  Comique.'  With  suflBcient  char 
acter  to  stamp  them  as  his  own,  his  ideas 
evince  sufficient  originality  to  entitle  them  to 
consideratioa,  as  belonging  to  a  School  already 
fonned.  Jffii  power  of  expressing  pasaion  is  very 
lenwriiaUe:  not  Kalian  pamon;  bnl  tlw agitn*  1 


tion  which  goads  a  soul  to  maduesss.  And  the 
quaint  piquancy  of  some  of  his  lighter  conceptions 
is  delightfully  refreshing;  aa  in  the  Chorua  d 
Gamint.  in  the  Fint  Aet — a  jev  ^e&prU  whteh 
makef<  U8  long  to  know  how  he  would  have 
treated  such  a  character  as  Petit  Gavroche,  had 
it  fallen  in  bis  way.  Bat»a]aKl  like  Goetz,  he 
lived  only  just  kog  «noi^  to  See  his  talent 
appreciated. 

Notwithstanding  the  asaodaUona  oonnected 
with  ita  title,  it  is  by  no  meana  da  rtmmr  that 
the  eubjeet  <n  tiie  *0p^  oondqae*  ihoald  be » 
ludicrous,  or  even  a  ciieerful  one :  but,  this  in- 
dulgence ia  not  extended  to  the  lighter  form  of 
entertainnMHit  called  the  '  Op^ra  boefle,*  now  ao 
extravagantly  popnlnr  in  Vririf,  nnd  ♦<'>  frequently 
presented,  elsewhere,  m  tlie  gui&o  of  an  i^uglioh 
or  German  translation.  In  geuenl  design,  the 
'  Op^ra  boaflb'  beaia  much  the  eame  rewtion  to 
the  Faroe,  that  the  *0p^  oomlque*  bean  to 
legitimate  Comedy  ;  but  it  also  berr  largely 
from  the  Ballet  and  the  Melodrama,  and  not  a 
little  from  the  Extravagania  and  Burieaqoe.  lie 
Mupic  is,  as  a  ■nen.l  r-rk-,  t<x»  trivial  for  serious 
chticiism ;  though,  within  the  Last  few  years* 
nmch  of  it  has  attained  almost  unexampled  popi^ 
larity  in  the  hands  of  Offenbach,  Herv^  I'ttMoq* 
and  other  aq>irant8  for  pnblie  favour. 

Though  the  French  School  has  produced  in- 
numerable Instrumentalists,  of  European  reputap 
tien,  it  haa  given  Urth  to  oomparativdy  fvm 
Instmnientftl  Composers.  It  is  true,  that  the 
Orchestral  Preludes  to  Cherubiui's  Upermi  rank 
among  the  finest  inspirations  of  his  genius ;  but, 
they  stand  ahnoat  alone.  Neither  the  Quartet 
nor  the  8(»iata  have  ever  found  a  congenial 
home  in  France  ;  nor  can  the  Symphony  be  said 
to  have  firmly  taken  root  in  that  country,  though 
the  meteoMuce  genina  of  Beilioa  inveatod  it,  v» 
a  moment,  with  a  passing  interest  of  altogether 
exceptional  character.  The  style  of  this  irre» 
pressible  free-lance  differs,  root  and  branchy 
from  that  of  every  other  known  Composer,  Gei^ 
man,  French,  Elnglish,  or  Italian ;  yet  its  most 
salient  feature  may  be  summed  up  in  a  very 
few  words.  It  ia  a  French  paraphrase  of  the 
moet  pronooneed  development  of  the  Qerman 
Romantic  School:  German,  in  its  deep  oo^^itap 
tion,  ita  philoflophioal  nioodb,  its  wild  im.^geiy, 
iUs  power  of  Tone-painting,  and  its  new  and 
finished  system  of  Instrumentation — French,  in 
its  violent  outbursts,  its  fervid  exdtement,  its 
uncontrollable  agitation,  its  )x;lished  refinement, 
and,  above  all,  ita  inefiGsble  bkarrerie*.  Ita 
analogue,  in  literature,  would  be  a  paraphraae 
!  of  '  1  aust,*  by  Victor  Hugo.  It  exceeds  all 
previous  revolutionary  manifestations,  in  its  mad 
contempt  for  all  authority,  save  that  dictated  by 
its  own  caprice.  In  the  fearlesenesa  of  its  concep- 
tions, it  stands  unrivalled.  And,  in  pointing  ita 
vivid  pictures,  it  avails  itself  at  one  moment  uf 
the  deepeat  Poetry,  and  at  another  of  the  gmaseat 
Kealinn,  with  a  oalm  ■■ranmoe  whieh  aati  nU 
I  sober  criticism  at  defiance,  but  seldom  fails  to 
I  hit  its  mark.  Are  we  not  made  to  feel,  instiao- 
!  lively,  in  'LeOMnaval  Bflonin,' that  the  ahiMrar 
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of  confetti  is  a  sham }  that  the  bon-hvus  are  fio* 
titious,  and  probably  aiOMd  «t  Ottr  oyes !  Can 
tbr  rnlrjp'-t  nf  listen,  tinmoved,  to  the  March 
lu  '  La  iJainnntinn  de  Faust' }  !□  '  IlarulJ  en 
lull*,'  the  finest  picture  of  all,  does  not  ttie 
Violft  MUffotn  impenonftta  the  Imo  of  the 
Foem,  M  ha  eootd  liave  been  iiopcnonatad  by  no 
other  me.ins?  Could  wo  ohtiiin  a  clearer  insight 
into  his  morbid  train  of  thought,  if  we  were  p«r- 
initted  to  converse  with  him  in  the  flesh  ?  It  has 
hfi-Ti  nni'!,  that  g«niu8,  capable  of  producing  snch 
works  a3  these,  would  expire  if  tramroelleil  by 
the  conventional  Rules  of  Art.  Wo  lio  not  believe 
it.  We  believe.  that»  if  Berlios  had  worked  at 
thoee  Kttl«a,  tm  Itatd  a*  Beethoven  did,  lie  might 
h.ive  taken  rank  .iiiiong  the  ^eat-i-  t  w  l  iters  of 
the  century.  Casting  them  aside,  he  shines  furth 
*s  the  producer  of  works  which  may  antonisb, 
nn  '.  pven  delight,  for  the  moment,  but  which  can- 
not liksi,  because,  like  the  caprices  of  the  author 
hiniaelf.  they  can  never  be  th<>rt»ughly  understood. 

AaoUutr  bright  onmmeat  of  the  Modern 
Freneh  School,  Camllle  Saint  Saiiia,  hM  alw) 
given  much  attention  to  thLs  ]).trticular  brand) 
of  Art ;  though  it  is  not  generally  in  his  purely 
deMriptive  Music  that  he  shows  himself  at  his 
best.  For  instance,  liia  Pianoforte  Ccin  '^r'n  in 
Eb — which,  notwithstanding  ita  charminglv  pic- 
turesque character,  claims  no  connection  what* 
ever  with  the  Homantio  8(diool— ctrikei  out  aa 
idea,  eo  original,  so  reiaoittUe,  and  k>  full  of 
artistic  interejst,  that  one  cannot  but  rej^fard  it 
as  markiug  a  distinct  stage  of  progress  in  the 
development  of  Instrumental  Composition.  It-s 
pra.*p  of  the  mutual  relations  exictin^^  between 
the  Solo  Imtrument  and  the  Orchestra,  itn  exact 
measurement  of  the  capabilities  of  both,  an  i  its 
skilful  adaptation  of  the  one  to  the  other,  uidte 
in  inodndng  a  variety  of  effect,  whieh  It  heiglit- 
tneJ  every  moment  by  the  introibiction  of  son\e 
new  and  unexpected  combination ;  while  the 
richness  of  the  general  tone  is  not  a  little 
enhanced  by  the  exct  Ih  nce  of  the  *  writing,' 
throughout.  Saint  Sacns  haa  written  many  other 
works  on  a  scale  as  extended  ae  this,  and  rarely 
failed  to  strike  oot  loine  or^^inal  iden  well  worth 
remembering;  bnt  this  Conoerto  earriee  oat  a 

principal.:  :>  '  >  ;\Iu:ible,  that  we  cannot  doubt  that 
it  will  lake  iVs  place  among  the  accepttni  truths 
of  Art.  On  the  other  hand,  the  meaning  of  his 
descriptive  works  is  often  von,'  obcicure.  For  iu- 
slauce,  his  Poeme  Syuiphonique,  *  Le  Ilouet 
d'Omphale,'  is  lamentably  deficient  in  the  clear- 
new  which  is  indispeneable  in  a  work  of  the  ad- 
van  oed  Romantie  SebooL  Even  with  prefatorial 

references  to  ^^'uido  us  to  the  exact  bars  iu  which 
«e  are  to  look  for  'Hercules  groaning  under 
the  bonds  whicli  he  cinnot  break,'  and  'Om- 
phale  deriding  his  eflbrt«.'  we  fail  to  recognise  the 
true  ni'jrftl  of  the  Scene ;  whilo  the  pasi>age  for 
Stringed  Instruments  which  represents  the  mo- 
tion of  the  Wheel,  is,  after  allt  no  mora  than 
the  repetttioa  of  an  idea  already  worked  out  to 
perfection  in  the  First  Movement  of  Spohr's 
*  Wc-ihe  der  Tune.'  But,  if  the  Composer  has  mis- 
taken bb  etroDig  pmat  in       be  lu«  annminned 


it  m  forcibly  in  other  works,  that  French  OT" 
chestral  Composers  must  be  apatbetio  indeed  if 
they  do  mt  t  How  his  example,  in  strivintj  to 
secure  eume  share  of  the  £une  which  has  hitherto 
been  exclusively  reserved,  in  Pann,  Ibr  writen 
of  l>ramatio  Mosie. 
XXXIY.  Thk  EirotrsH  SraooLS  of  thk  19TB 

CilNTUKT  have  pa&sed  throuj,'h  ko  many,  and  such 
various  transitions,  that  it  would  be  ijnpoeiible  to 
give  a  mere  general  sketch  of  Hieir  liietoiy. 
They  must  be  trei'c  !  in  i!<  ♦•-.i!,  or  not  at  all. 

We  have  seen  iliat.  tlie  iie.ith  of  Uandel  was 
followed  by  a  long  period  of  coni^iarative  inaoUoB, 
relieved  only  by  the  introduction  of  a  new 
School  of  Dnunatie  Mnde,  essentially  English  in 
character,  and,  though  ovei  flowing  with  Melody, 
sadly  deficient  in  scenic  power,  'lliis  School  did 
not  l  iie  out  with  the  18th  century,  but  was  carried 
well  into  the  Ic^tli.  bv  Ihlniin  and  .Shield  ;  and  in 
the  hands  ot  liraiiam,  C,  L.  iloru,  and  Libhop, 
became  even  more  popular  than  l>efore.  Braham, 
indeed,  did  little  for  it,  beyond  the  introduction 
of  eone  ipirited  8on)(t.  to  wbicb  hi>  matcUeee 
Voice,  and  perfect  method  of  phrasing,  lent  a 
charui  which  atoned  for  much  weak  Instrumenta* 
tiun.  and  many  etill  more  serious  shorteominge. 
lJut  Biallop  W.18  a  thorough  iM  u.-^ician,  a  perfect 
maiiter  uf  the  Orchestra,  and,  in  muuy  rccipucUt.  a 
true  genius.  His  invention  was  unliuated.  Hie 
Melodiee  were  ^lOnM  graoefult  and  pleadng; 
and  bit  Gonoarted  Pfeoee  were  skilfully  put  to* 
l^ether,  with  that  instinctive  t.ict,  whit-li  never 
fails  to  produce  the  Let^t  eil'ect  attainable  with 
the  means  at  its  command.  Witness  that  de- 
liiriittiil  I'in.'il':  in  'Ciuy  MnTin>  r; ti;^','  in  which 
the  L'omic  ami  ihe  S  .nlimeniai  are  blended  to- 
gether, with  such  exquisite  perception,  that  one 
can  only  wonder  bow  the  Coinpoeer  iailed  to  take 
rank  aa  the  greatest  dramatic  writer  of  the  period. 
Ro^ke  frjllowed,  wortliily,  with'Amilie,  or  The 
Love-test,'  *  Henrique,  or  The  Love- piiKTim,' and 
'Cagliostro' — works  full  of  merit,  though  no 
more  likely  to  be  revived  than  their  prede- 
cessors. If  then,  even  when  reinforced  by  huch 
exceptional  talent,  the  old  English  Opera  rut<e  to 
no  aatisfiKtory  artistic  level,  it  must  clearly  have 
been  in  oooieqaenoe  of  eome  radical  defect  in  ite 
constitution.  And  this  was  the  exact  tiiKh.  It 
demanded,  for  its  efftrctive  represeutatiuu,  a  prac- 
tical impossibility.  Due  justice  could  only  be 
ren  lertd  to  the  impersonation  of  ita  principal 
chara<,tcr»,  by  a  oanipany  of  performers,  equally 
accomplished  as  Vocalists  and  Rhetoricians. 
And  hence  it  was,  tha^  when  *  Guy  Maonering' 
wae  revived,  eome  live  end  thirty  years  ago.  at  the 
Princes-'s  The.itre,  tlie  piere  owed  its  succeas  en- 
tirely to  tlie  wondertul  delineation  of  the  parts  of 
Meg  Mcrrilies  and  Dominie  Sampson  by  two  cele> 
bratcd  Comedians,  neither  of  whom  could  sing  a 
single  note — iu  olijer  wordti.  it  succeeded,  not  as 
an  Opera,  but  as  a  Play.  Neither  in  Germany 
nor  France,  would  this  perversion  of  styles  have 
been  possible :  for,  neither  in  the  modem  form  of 
the  'SinL;.>-piel,'  nor  in  the  "Opt'ra  comiijue,'  it*  .nny 

Ireall/  important  part  of  the  Action  of  the  Drama 
tnnsMtM  in  apoken  Dinkgoeii  Hie  apprsneb  of 
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a  acenic  cliw&x  is  alwaya  heralded  by  a  return  to 
tba  more  powerful  languaj^'e  of  Mu^ic;  and  it 
was  simply  to  the  neglect  of  this  oonditioD  that 
the  older  School  of  English  Opera  owed  ita  ruin. 
A  fiwliBh  prejudice  against  English  Recitative 
bad  l<a>g  be«n  pravaient  in  muncal  ouolei;  and 
had,  by  thia  iimm,  beoom*  •»  geasnl,  tlut  wh«n 
'  Der  Freirichiitit'  was  priKliiced  at  Covent  Garden 
in  1824,  it  waa  mutilated  in  the  most  ehame- 
Ims  manner  to  meat  the  irapular  ta.Hte,  the  last 
grand  Finale  being  represented  solely  by  its  con- 
cluding Chorus.  Even  the  Libretto  of  •  Oberon' 
(by  rianche)  contained  scenes  in  which  the  whole 
interest  was  centred  in  the  Dialogue ;  and,  when 
G«muui,Italiaii,arFrenc]i  Op«cM,wera*adapted 
to  the  English  Stage,'  their  finest  moyemrntR  were 
exciaed,  la  obtnlieuca  to  this  Proorastean  law. 
What  wonder  that  a  School  Insed  on  so  ftlM  S 
foundation  should  fall  to  the  ground ! 

Without  one  tithe  of  Bishop's  talent,  or  a 
vestige  of  his  reverence  for  Art,  Balfo  saw 
thia  weftk  point;  and  remedied  it^  by  aubsti- 
tatinf  Mtune  for  Dialofrue,  in  the  imf*  impor- 
tant situation.s  uf  the  Drama,  and  thus  assimi- 
lating it  more  nuarly  tu  the  lighter  phases  of  the 
'  Opdra  comique.'  In  this  he  cerUUnly  did  well. 
Compared  with  Biflhop's,  his  Music  was  worth- 
la^s.  But,  by  introducing  it  in  the  right  places, 
he  saved  the  English  Opera — a  work  in  which 
he  waa  ably  aapported  by  Benedict,  whoae  earlier 
OpanM  were  baaad  upon  eimllar  vi«w«.  Wdlaoe 
follnwed  with  '  MariLana' and  'Lurline';  Lucas, 
with  'The  Kegicide';  Lavcnu,  with  'Loretta'; 
Hovraid  Qlov«r,  with  '  Kuy  Bias.'  'Aminta.' 
•Once  too  nft<>n,'  an  i  'The  Coquette';  Henry 
Smairt  with  'The  Gnome  ot  Harzburg' ;  Hatton, 
with  '  Pascal  Bruno' — produced  at  Vienna — and 
'BoBfl^  or  Love's  BaaBom';  MeUom,  with  *  Vic- 
ttttlae';  and  Edward  Loder,  with  'The  Night- 
Dancers,*  Our  betit  Composerft  wt^re,  hy  thi«  time, 
folly  convinced,  that,  if  any  good  wim  to  be  vfl'ected 
for  the  English  Lyric  Dr&ma,  it  cuuld  only  be 
by  the  full  recognition  of  principles,  which,  ac^'^s 
Ixjfore,  had  been  received  a.n  canons  of  Art  in  e  veiy 
other  country  in  Europe.  The  perforniancea  of  a 
Orerman  Opera  Company,  in  Lwadon,  in  1840- 
1843,  did  mtieb  towatds  tbe  illuatrmtion  of  theie 

Principles,  in  a  form  l)oth  practical  and  instructive, 
'he  (Tf-nnau  'SingHpiel'  was  heard,  in  its  normal 
pui'ity,  interpreted  byOerraan  Singers  of  higbeat 
rank.  Tbe  objectors  to  Eni^'Ii.sh  KeciLatire  wore 
put  out  of  Court ;  for  thu  Dialogue  of  the 
*  Singspiel  *  is  spoiieu.  We  know,  now,  that  this 
ta  ft  mictake ;  aod,  thai  the  onl^  true  pria«iplo 
it  that  maintained  br  tbe  Italian^  who  iaaiet 
that  evuryttiing  must  be  sung,  or  nothing.  But, 
in  those  days,  it  was  a  threat  thing  that  even 
tbeGenmHi  theory  (shuultl  ije  aooeptod;  and  ita 
acceptance  wa.s  followed  by  great  results. 

The  e^es  of  John  Lkirnett  had  alreiuiy  been 
opened  to  the  neeeiwity  of  this  modification  of 
ibrm,  aa  early  «•  1834.  when  he  brongbt  out  his 
best  Opera,  *T%e  Moantdin  Sylph,'at  ^e  Lyoeum. 
Before  thi.'i,  L>:  had  produced  a  lengthy  wries  o.*" 
tlramatic  works,  abounding  in  beautiful  Songs, 
but  bMod  upon  theftppiovad  Sii|^bh  models  and 


therefore  doomed  to  ipeedy  extinction.  Bui  in 
•The  Mountain  Sylph'  he  proved  himself  the 
pomessor  of  an  tmsospected  unount  of  dramatio 
power ;  and.  wbile  fiutbfql  to  bis  mdodio  talent, 
t<x)k  can-  to  employ  it— as  in  the  clever  Trio, 
' This  magic-wove  scarf' — in  combination  with 
soffieient  Action  to  ensoie  its  good  eSbot.  But. 
though  the  Opera  proved  a  j»T<?at  Rticcera,  the 
new  principle  waa  not  followed  up,  until,  after 
the  Mfivaf  of  tbe  German  OompMy*  English 
andieaoss  beoame  alive  to  ita  immsDss  impott- 
anoe.  Then  It  was  that  George  Mairfiirmi  ap* 
peared  upon  the  scene,  with  his  'Don  Quixote'; 
a  delightful  work,  which  was  received  at  Druiy 
Lane  in  1846  with  acdamation.  No  le>^8  sue* 
oeesful  were  his  'Charles  the  ScKrond,'  produced 
at  the  Princess's  Theatre  in  1B49,  and  '  Robin 
Hood,*  *t  'Her  Majesty's  Theatre'  in  i86e. 
These,  and  some  later  works  of  similar  tendency, 
are  all  written  in  trae  English  style ;  but  witii 
an  honest  a])preciation  of  the  form  uliich  pre- 
vailed uninteiruptedly  in  Germany,  from  the 
timo  of  Hosart  until  tho  fint  outbreak  of  tbe 
revolution  which  has  condemned  it  a.'c  a  relique 
of  the  dark  ages.  With  this  revolution,  Macfarren 
has  Bsmr  dwwn  the  slightest  sy  n  1  pathy ,  ettber  In 
theory  or  practice:  but.  honestly  striving  to oariy 
out  the  principles  which  underlie '  Der  Freisebttts,' 
'  Die  EntfUhrung,"  and  '  Lea  deux  Jourm'es.'  he 
has  accomplished  a  work  which  may  possibly  be 
more  fully  apprecialod  »fler  a  oerti^  itievitdsls 
reaction  has  set  in,  than  it  is  now. 

Not  many  English  Operas  of  note  have  been 
produced  in  London  since  MaofitfTen's  later 
works ;  but  within  the  last  few  years  a  taste 
has  been  developed  for  a  lighter  kind  of  Operetta, 
the  success  of  which  has  surpassed  anything  that 
the  most  devoted  admirers  ot  playful  Music  uould 
have  antloipated.  In  nothing  doss  a  true  Artist 
u  Inrc  himself  more  unmistakeably,  than  in  his 
{)i  iwer  of  !uiapting  himself  to  circumstance.  We 
all  know  that  Opera  buffib  is  a  lower  form  of  Art 
than  Opera  seria;  yet  Cimarosa  .and  Riisnini 
achieved  some  success  in  it,  to  &ay  nothing  of 
Mozart.  In  like  manner,  though  wo  do  not  say 
that  English  Comic  Operetta  is,  in  itself,  a  noble 
conception,  we  do  say,  that,  since  tbe  English 
public  i»  determined  to  have  it.  Arthur  Sullivan 
has  proved  himiMlf  a  true  Artist,  by  meeting  the 
demand  in  so  conscientious  a  spirit  that  bis  re- 

ijutation  as  a  i\rusician  will  rest,  eventually,  on 
lis  Operettas,  as  much  as  on  liis  more  serious 
Comp  "sitions.  A  strong  affinity  may  bo  traced 
between  these  fnUy  trifles,  and  the  older  fonns 
of  Italian  Opera  bufia.  The  Tunes  are  oatddi^, 
in  the  highest  degree.  If  they  were  not  ho, 
no  Operetta  would  live  a  week.  But,  they 
are  also  put  together  with  so  much  gmiuilM 
^fusician-like  feeling,  that,  though  they  may  be 
ground  on  the  baiTel-orgou.  and  whibUud  in  the 
street,  they  can  never  sound  vulgar.  And,  the 
brightest  fun  of  the  pieoe,  the  nal  vii  «oiiif««t 
lies— as  in  *n  BarUere.'  and  *La  Cenerentola* 
-  not  in  the  words,  but  in  ilie  Mii-.ic.  "  Haidly 
ever'  would  not  have  passed  into  a  proverb,  if 
ft  had  been  fpoksn.  ft  makes  nt  laugh,  only 
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becaase.  like  all  the  other  good  things  in '  H.  M.  S. 
Pinafore,'  it  in  m  set  to  Music  that  the  Singer 
has  no  choice  bat  to  inm  it  into  fun.  And 
il  ia  exactly  the  same  with  'Pntienoe/  and 
*Cl»c  and  Box.'  Their  Music  overflows  with 
witty  pa>«agL's ;  passages  which  would  make  tho 
woflda  aouud  witty»  were  they  ever  lo  tamo. 
Th9  tan  of  very  clover  ))«nple  it  always  the 

richest  fun  of  all.  Its  reHr.r  i mt  is  a  thousand 
tiiuea  more  telling  than  the  coarser  utterancen  of 
oidinary  hWDour.  And  so  it  has  alway.'^  been 
w  i  th  the  grratebt  Masters  of  Opera  bufla.  Paisi- 
cllu  and  Ciiuat  o&a  arc  accepted  as  Claaxicnl  Com- 
poaers;  yet  their  sprightliness  exceeds  that  of 
all  the  fiaroe-writen  tW  evor  oxiatod.  Arthur 
SaUiTan  haa  made  oveiy  one  In  London  Inugh; 
yet,  the  predonnnating  quality  in  the  Music  of 
'  U.M.S.  Pinafore  *  is  reverence  for  Art— con- 
loientkNM  observance  of  ibi  Ikwb,  la  Uttlo  things. 
It  may  sound  ahaurd  to  say  so  :  but,  no  one 
who  takes  the  trouble  to  exiuiiiiio  the  Scoru  can 
deny  the  fact 

It  !■  Mid  that  the  Composer  of  these  popular 
Op«rettM  !■  oontemplating  a  Serious  Opera, 
|i!.iiinid  upon  an  extensive  scale.  It  is  to  lie 
hoped  that  the  report  may  prove  true ;  for, 
with  hia  great  reputation,  be  ean  hardly  fiail  to 
obtain  a  hearing,  th<  >u^'h  there  is  nut  much  hope, 
in  England,  for  MtpiraiiUi  of  les-ser  celebrity.  That 
Stanford's  '  Veiled  Prophet '  should  h«v*  been 
performed,  for  the  fintt  time,  at  Hanover,  in 
the  form  of  a  German  trani^lation,  is  a  reproach 
to  t  i.r  :  I'.iona!  ta>to  Had  tho  work  proci  cdeii 
from  an  untried  hand»  managers  might  have  been 
fcrgiven  for  refodn^  to  risk  the  prodnotiaa  of  n 
piece  dtniandiiig  such  cowtly  wenic  preparation. 
Ilut  Stanford's  name  was  not  unknown;  and 
'The  Veiled  PkopheC*  proved  to  be  something 
better  than  a  poor  commonplace  imitation  of 
foreign  models.  Though  original,  in  the  best  sense 
of  the  word,  it  never  descends  to  eccentricity. 
While  giving  free  exprenion  to  any  amount  of 
neramry  dramntie  oolonring,  the  Compoeer  never 
foi  ^ct.>'  tViat  there  is  another  side  to  the  qnesfion 
—  that  even  dramatic  colouring  must  conform  to 
htwa  which  have  been  ordained  in  order  that  Art 
TTMv  never  d.  grade  herself  by  tho  j  rescntation  of 
liiat,  which  in  hideous,  or  even  unUnely.  Thia 
wholeHome  restraint  is  exemplifiMl,  in  a  very  re- 
uariKable  way.  in  theMoucnllottetl  toMokaima. 
The  temptation  to  repraent  physical  ugliness  by 
ugly  progressions  would  have  been  too  strong  for 
many  a  young  Computer  to  resist ;  yet,  here,  with 
no  suspicion  of  such  revolting  symbolism,  we  are 
still  made  to  realise  the  horror  of  the  Scene  in  its 
fullest  signiticaiuie.  There  is  a  determintid  cha- 
ra^.-ter  about  the  Wntohman'a  Song  which  atampx 
it,  throughout,  aa  aa  original  inspiration.  The 
■ame  may  be  rnfd  oi  the  Musio  demgned  to 

a'voni]jany  the  rising  of  the  magic  moon  ;  while 
the  more  r^nUrly  dcvdioped  Movoments — such 
the  Duet  between  Zelicft  and  Aaam,  in  the 
Second  Act — show  evidence  of  a  preconceived 
iietiign,  which  greatly  augmenu  the  muMcal  in- 
tercet  of  the  piece.  Judged  as  a  whole,  the  Opera 
taken  ntik  een  legitimate  product  of  iheKomantio 


'  School,  original  enough  to  chiim  our  hearty  re- 
cognition, on  iut  own  merits,  yut  obedient  enough 
!  to  scholastic  law  to  ahow  tliat  its  author  baa  not 
I  necflected  the  study  of  classical  models. 

Want  of  space  compels  us  to  pass  over  the 
Dramatic  Works  of  fowen,  and  Alfred  Cellier, 
and  many  another  rising  Artist,  without  detailed 
notioe ;  bat,  with  so  many  young  Composere  in 
the  full  strength  of  their  artistic  life,  and  so  many 
clever  libretti*ita  ready  to  cast  in  their  lot  with 
tliem,  we  cannot  but  think  that  then  if  good 
hope  for  tho  future  of  Englifih  Ojiera. 

During  the  earlier  doeads  of  tho  19th  century, 
England  did  but  little  for  Sacred  Music.  In  one 
important  point,  however,  ebe  wae  laithftil  to 
traditiott.   She  alone  kept  alive  that  lovo  tag 

Handel  which  was  elsewliere  alisolutely  extinct. 
The  Qiecilian  Society,  and,  alter  it,  the  Sacred 
Harmonic  Society,  ttd  mare  good  than  ooold  have 
been  achieved  by  any  number  of  lidcewarm  Com- 
ponei-si  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  t  hat  t<<ime  of  the 
fin'  bt  Munic  we  possess  must  have  Ix  on  delivered 
over  to  oblivion,  had  it  not  lieen  kept  befinre  the 
world  by  theae  two  Aaaoeiationa,  nn^  ita  beantfea 
were  rccogni»e<l  <  l.sewhere,  and  Germany  began 
that  spL-ndid  edition  of  Handel's  works,  which 
ought,  years  ago,  to  have  been  printed  in  London. 
All  honour  to  Dr.  Chrrsandcr  for  his  labour  of 
love  1  But  we  must  nut  forget  that  the  English 
were  the  firal  to  promote^  ha  one  way,  the  work 
which  Germany  is  now  promoting  in  another ;  for 
it  is  to  the  enterprise  of  London  publishers  that 
we  owe  those  (»ctavo  e<litiiina  of  Handel'H  Ora- 
torios, the  cheapness  of  wliich  places  them  in 
the  baada  of  every  one,  while  their  enonnoaa 
circulation  bIiowh  how  wonderfully  the  taste  for 
grKid  Music  mu.-t  lie  on  the  increase.  Moreover, 
liie  wtukncss,  which,  filty  or  t-ixty  years  ago, 
lowered  the  tone  of  English  Sacred  Mu»iic  so 
deplorably,  has  given  pltice  to  a  more  promising 
|>ower  of  htaltliy  production.  Tlicre  can  be  uo 
doubt  that  this  reaotioD  is  mainly  traoeable  to  the 
flrst  pevforaiattoei,  la  1846,  of  Hende]«ohn*a 
'Elijah,'  an  event  which  im]'ressel  the  British 
public  with  a  deeper  reverence  for  th&  higher 
branches  of  Art  than  it  had  previously  cntev^ 
t:uii' d.  Tlio  audiences  amembling  at  Exeter 
iiail  knew  some  dozen  Oratorios — the  fiDesL  in 
the  world— and  honestly  appreciated  them.  But, 
th^  did  not  care  to  hear  auythiug  they  did  not 
know.  Th^  were  afraid  to  pa«s  judgment  on 
Music  with  which  they  were  not  familiar,  lest, 
by  criticising  it  too  favourably,  they  should  com- 
promiae  their  taste.  The  appeamnoe  of '  Elijah ' 
put  an  end  to  this  unsaiisfikctory  eLite  of  tbing.s. 
The  Orat'irio  proved  to  l»e  sui^erb ;  and  no  one 
was  afraid  to  acknowledge  it.  The  reaction  wna 
complete.  The  eyea  of  a  laige  eection  of  the 
Hnncnl  publio  were  opened ;  and  many  who  had 

never  before  ont<  rt:iiiu- 1  the  idta  of  sucli  a  ques- 
tion, began  to  attk  whether  the  eieativo  faculty 
might  not  still  bo  found  within  the  pale  of  tho 
E  iglisli  SchiHjl.  It  was  found  ;  arid,  (tne  by  one, 
works  were  produced,  (juiu  strong  enough  to 
givo  fair  promise  of  tlie  ultimate  formation  of  a 
new  SohooL  of  Kngiish  Oratorio.   To  btemdale 
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Bennett  we  owe  'The  Woman  of  Ramaria':  to 
C.E.Horaley.  'David,'  'Joseph,*  and  'Gideon';  to 
Macrarren,  'S  John  the  Baptist,'  'The  Re>iirroc- 
tion,*and  'Joseph';  to  Benedict,  'Saint  Csecilia' 
and  'S.  Peter';  to  Ouseley, '  Saint  Polycarp '  and 
'Hagar';  to  Sullivan,  'The  Prodiiipnl  Son'  and 

*  The  Ught  of  (he  World' ;  to  John  fraocu  Bar- 
nett,  'Tlie  BiMng  ef  Luhvi*;  to  Besdield. 

•  Israel  restored';  toChipp,  'Job'  and  '  Naomi'; 
to  Dearie,  'Israel  in  the  Wildemeas*;  t«i  C  >sta, 
•Ki'  and  'Naaman*;  to  Henry  Leslie,  '  Ira- 
mnntitl*  an!  ' Judith';  to  Bamby,  '  Rebekah*; 
to  Joseph  Parry,  '  Einanael':  to  Bridi^, '  Mount 
Moriah';  to  Annes,  "Saint  Jolm  the  Evangelist'; 
to  Pienoii, '  Jenmlem/  and  the  anfiouhed  Ora- 
toio  *Henk!a]i.*  Were  we  to  tpeek  of  theee 
worklfOr  any  of  tlirm,  as  on  a  lerol  with  'Paint 
IPmai^  or  •  Elijah,'  their  Composers  would  be  the 
fint  to  contradict  ne.  But  we  do  fiay,  thai,  with 
pnch  a  list  before  iis — a  list  far  from  complete — 
it  wuulJ  be  absurd  to  speak  of  the  English  Ora- 
torio as  extinct. 

In  order  to  supply  *  prening  need  at  onr 
Fto^aoisl  Morfosl  Feiitivalf ,  the  Omtorio  lui 
been  Bupplenientcd,  of  lat*-  yoara,  hj  the  Choral 
Cantata,  in  which  some  of  our  l»^t  English  Com> 
posers  have  attained  comiderable  sacoess.  Among 
the  best  example?  prodncpd  within  the  last  thirty 
years,  wa  may  luantioii  Dr.  Siainer's  *  Daughter 
of  Jairus';  Caldicott's  'Widow  of  Nain';  Dr. 
Bridge's '  Boadicea' ;  Meofiuxen's '  Lenoca,' '  Mi^ 
Day/  •  The  Sleeper  awakened,'  *Chrfstinii«,*  «aa 
'The  T-ady  of  the  Lake':  Storndale  r.fiin.tt's 
*May  Queen'j  Benedict's  '  Uu  iine'  and  "Kichard 
CceurdeLion';  John  Franci-  Pamett's  'Paradise 
and  the  Peri,'  'The  Ancient  Mariner,*  and  'The 
Building  of  the  Ship' ;  Ilodson's"  Golden  Legend ' ; 
Ilubert  Parry's  'Prometheus  Unbound' ;  Cowen's 
'  Corsair,'  *  8.  UcsaW  Mid  •  The  Rose  Maiden'; 
Madnme  Sftlnton-Dolby's  *  Lsj^d  of  Sunt  Doro- 
thea,' 'The  Story  of  the  Faillifjl  Sonl,'  and 
'Thalassa';  Gadsby's 'Alcestie,'  and  'The  Lord 
of  the  Isles';  Prout's  '  Hereward';  Lf-slie's 
'Uolyrood,'  and  'The  Daughter  of  tlie  I>le8'; 
11.  Smart's  '  Jacob,' '  Bride  of  Dunkcrrou.' '  King 
Bend's  daughter,'  and  'The  Fisher  Maidens': 
MMkensie's  'The  Bride* : SoUivnn's  'KenUworth'  i 
■ad  'llCw^  of  Anttoeh  ;  and  many  others.  | 

The  extraordinary  number  of  theao  amLitioua 
works  may  be  partly  explained  by  the  increasing 
seal  for  the  cultivation  of  Part-Singing  mani- 
fested by  all  class  IS  of  Engli.xh  Socii  ty.  Forty 
years  ago,  the  Art  was  scarcely  known  biyond 
the  limits  of  the  Sacred  Harmonic  Society,  atul 
the  Cboin  Mesmbling  at  the  grcnter  Pravincial 
Feitivab.  Bnt,  fn  1840,  Mr.  Hnllah — already 
well  known  to  the  puMic  hy  his  '  Villay:©  C  i- 
quettes '  and  some  other  Operas — first  set  on  foot 
the  famous  Classes,  which,  beginning  at  the 
Training  College  at  Battcrsea,  have  since  spread 
to  the  remotest  parts  of  the  country ;  insomuch 
thnt  there  are  few  parishes  in  England,  which 
hnve  Bot^  «t  some  time  or  other,  boMted  a  Class 
en  the  'Hnllah  System,*  and  few  towns  destitute 
of  ar<  I  '.iMu  '  Choral  Society,'  Su  Ljreat  was 
the  suoceaw  ot  thu  movment,  that,  aided  by  his  ' 


friend.  E.  C,  May,  and  other  coadjutors,  Mr. 
Hullali  was  able,  within  a  very  few  years,  to 
raise  the  system  of  training  to  a  standard  rooeih 
higher  than  that  which  he  had  originally  contem* 
plated ;  and,  drafting  hiit  best  pupils  into  a  more 
ailvanced  Clii^ir,  to  pi  rf jnu  the  Oratorios  of 
Handel,  and  other  great  works^  first  at  Exeter 
JBUn.  end  then  at  S.  Ifaitin's,  in  »  atyle  which 
did  honour  to  the  As«5ociation,  even  in  the  face  of 
the  Sacred  liarinoiiic  Society.  The  effect  of 
these  energetic  procet'din;^s  was  to  educate,  not 
only  tlie  taste,  but  the  Voices  of  the  people,  also, 
to  a  point  which  prepared  the  way  for  the  Choirs 
founded    l>y  Leslie,   l<anil)y,   and    otliers,  for 

smaller  gaUieriogs,  for  the  Gluck  Society,  and 
for  tlie  BOW  firmly  established  Baolh  Choir,  whidi, 

under  the  aide  direction  of  Otto  Goldschmidt, 
with  Madame  Liod- Goldschmidt  consenting, 
from  pure  love  of  Art,  to  leftd  its  Sopranos,  hM 
achieved  its  well-known  success  in  the  inter- 
pretation of  choral  works  of  the  highest  order. 
jSIoreover,  this  increased  and  increasing  love  for 
Choral  Singing  baa  already  led  to  Um  produc- 
tion of  eonntlsas  Afithems,  Servieoib  *aA  other 
pieces  of  Choral  Music,  ;ii::tiv  of  wUoh  WO  in 
favour  with  our  Church  (  "hoiri. 

During  the  first  half  of  the  l^th  century  In' 


stnimental  Mumc  wa.':  chief!  v 


r  esented,  in  En"- 


y  rcpr«  „v  ^..^^ 

land,  by  dementi,  John  1'  ie  lJ,  John  Cramer,  the 
elder  Wesley.  Dr.  Crotch,  Thos.  Attwood,  (J.  E. 
Griffith  and  fi.  Jaoob.  'fo  these  succeeded  Mo- 
idieleeandCipriMn  Potter;  siterwhoseretirement 
]  a  new  er  style  was  developed,  under  the  leadership 
of  Sterudaie  Bennett.  He  first  showed  us  how, 
to  the  refined  tecAnifUeof  hie  predece-snrs,  a  new 
grace  niti^ht  be  added  mr>re  captivating'  than  all 
the  r«iat :  and,  cry&talli»ing  this,  in  h'm  written 
works,  he  has  breathed  a  spirit  into  Englii>h 
Musio  which  will  not  be  soon  forgotten.  It  is 
not  too  mudi  to  say,  that,  in  perfection  of  form, 
clearness  of  design,  symmetry  of  proportion, 
and  delicacy  of  detail,  his  ftU'Ie  has  never  been 
rivalled,  tinee  the  dentil  of  Mendek-ohn.  These 
four  great  qualities— espccvil I y  the  1  ist — distin" 
gaish  it  from  all  contcmpurAry  lucLhuds.  And 
tlu^ic  qualities  served  dIbi,  even  before  he 
left  the  Boyal  A^demy,  m  a  fortr^  under 
shelter  of  which  he  might  safely  give  free  scope 
t*?  his  1,'enius,  in  any  desire<l  direction.  Pro- 
tected by  this,  he  fearlessly  suffered  his  Fancy  to 
lead  him  into  the  very  heart  of  the  Komantio 
Srliool.  Not  towards  the  epectre-haunted  reg^i  n  so 
familiar  to  Weber  and  Marschner,  but  into  the 
brii'ht  realmof  Nymphs,  and  Sprites,  and  Faerii  h, 
and  all  the  beautiful  creatures  of  the  woods ;  the 
dwellers  in  lonely  streams:  the  dancers  in  the 
moonlit  meadow ;    ethcK  al  es-ences  which  he 

knew  how  to  paint  in  colours  as  bright  and  beau 
tifttl  as  themselves.  Where  Webw  shows  na  n 

Dragon,  Bennett  ['olnts  to  the  gambidg  of  a 
Squirrel;  but  it  is  only  just  to  say  that  wo  are 
made  to  see  the  one  picture  as  clearly  as  the 
other.  Still,  Bennett  wea  no  realist.  He  painted 
his  pictures  with  an  exactness  of  definition  which 
conipeLs  our  instant  recognition  ;  but.  ho  dealt 
with  the  Unseen^  as  well  as  with  the  Seen,  and 
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tlius  affiliatefl  himself  to  the  I:ri;i_'iuative  Scliool 
AM  clojielj  afl  lo  her  Houiautic  biuilt.  There  are 
thoughta  in  hu  Concertos,  in  the  Symphony  in 
Q  mim,  And  in  in«ajr  ot  hm  pieces  of  Chamber 
Hnde,  whidi  neither  worde,  nor  plettirea,  can 
cominunicat<3  from  iiiiiid  to  mind ;  thou^'lit*  which 
can  only  be  renderMi  iatelligible  through  the 
medium  of  Muaic,  and  which,  eo  oommunicated. 
unite  t)ie  iuitioat  Koul  of  the  hearer  with  that  of 
the  Compost-T.'  2su  doubt,  this  ia  the  liighest 
result  that  Music  can  hope  to  reach — certainly, 
the  motlb  intdleotoaL  But,  this  view  of  the  cmw 
detraeta  nothing,  dther  from  the  merit,  or  the 
charrn,  f  Puiiimntic  pictaree.so deiicatoly  p  ilntt  d 
as  tlie  Overtures  to  'The  Naiade,'  'The  Wood- 
li  vTnphs,'  •  Paradise  and  the  Peri,*  or  'Parisina' — 
ill  wliicli  last  sad  insspiration  the  deepest  depths 
•if  Tragedy  are  reached  as  certainly  m  the  iier- 
fection  of  beauty  is  reached  in  the  others.  The 
'  Hme  Matieal  Sketches '  stand  forth  like  three 
little  Water  Cobur  Drawings  from  the  pencil  of 
Turner,  who  himself  coidd  have  thrown  no  more 
poetical  expression  into  the  calm  ripple  on  '  The 
Lake.'  the  rush  of  'The  MIlI.«trsam,*  or  the 
brilliant  sparkle  of 'The  Fountnin,'  than  Bennett 
has  done  by  lue^uui  uf  the  simplest  po^iiible  form 
of  Tone-Painting.  Yet,  even  from  these,  the 
taint  of  vulgv  realisii)  is  entirely  excluded.  The 
only  satisfactory  test  that  can  be  applied,  in  such 
cases,  is  the  <iuej5tion,  'Would  the  Mubic  sound 
good,  and  beautiful,  and  interesting,  to  a  man 
who  had  never  seen,  or  heard  of,  a  Lake,  a  Mill- 
streim,  or  a  Fountain  T'  And  there  can  be  only 
one  a:  -  .If — of  course  it  would,  lieanctt  never 
once,  (liirisig  the  whole  course  of  his  artistic  life, 
descended  to  aajrthing  that  was  beneath  the 
dignity  of  Ws  Art.  One  may  read  noblesse  oblige 
in  every  bar  he  ever  wrote.  Anil  wo,  who  knew 
him  intimately,  can  oonfidently  assert,  that, 
though  his  wliole  heart  was  full  of  gentleness, 
the  kindness  of  his  din-position  never  tempted  him 
to  coadone,  in  otheri^,  what  he  would  himself 
have  rejected  as  unworthy  of  an  Artist.  On  the 
other  Iwad,  if  he  could  not  tolerate  bad  P.^rt- 
writing,  or  vlcfoas  Harmony,  or  hideous  m.^! form- 
ation disguised  under  tlie  title  of  freedom  from 
archaic  bondage,  he  never  refused  to  do  justice 
to  a  grand  idea,  heeanse  it  was  new.  Indeed,  so 
fnr  T'  mrivcd  was  his  loyal  Conriervatism  from  the 
Lijud&e«8  which  can  av^i  uu  gutxl  in  anything  not 
yet  eottsaoalad  fay  the  Upse  of  time,  tiiat  he  him* 
•sif  was  always  ready  to  welcome  new  ideas; 
and  to  deal  with  them  in  such  sort,  that,  in 
many  rcspeets  hi»  Muflio  wss  varyaiidi  in  ad- 
vance of  its  age. 

Under  smm  a  l«ad«r,  it  would  have  been 
shameful  if  the  Englibli  School  had  [)ioduced  no 
Tnstrumental  Music.  It  has  produced  much. 
M;icf;irren'»  Overtures  to  'Chevy  Chase,'  'The 
^tcrchant  of  Venice,'  *  Romeo  an  1  J  ili  t  '  •H.im- 
let,'  and  'Don  Carlos';  Juhn  Francis  Laraelt's 
'Symphony  in  A  Minor,'  'Overture  Symphon- 
ique,'  Overtiire  to  *  A  Winter's  Tale.'  and  •  Con- 
mtt»  in  D  minor*;  Stanford's  Symphonies,  his 

•  In  Wpiiiliiha'^ I stisf  lo  isnillMj  mi  n. iin 


Sonata  for  Pianoforte  niifl  Violin,  in  D  (op.  Il), 
hib  Viuluacello  Suuata,  in  A  (op.  9),  and  hi«t  other 
pieces  for  the  Chamber,  are  aU  works  worthy  of 
rsoognition.  Best's  Oigaa  Musio^  avan  apart 
from  Its  Min!dan<like  oonstrwtion,  and  pun 
artistic  feeling,  shows  an  intimate  acquaintanioe 
w^ith  the  character  and  capabilities  of  the  In- 
strument, which  cannot  but  seoore  for  it  a  laqg 

term  rif  favour.  Meanwhile,  wo  owe  much  to  a 
large  and  daily  increasing  class  of  Orgaiiistn, 
once  led  by  Dra.  Gauntlett  and  8.  S.  Wesley,  and 
now  w^  repreeented  ^  £.  J.  Hopkins,  W.  Kea, 
Drs.  Stainer,  Bridge,  Gtadstona,  and  many  ta> 
lenteil  associates,  whose  executive  power,  and 
knowledge  of  practical  Organ-building,  liave,  for 
many  years  past,  reacted  upon  each  other,  pro- 
ducing,  in  the  end,  n  Srh m,!  i;f  OrL—Ln-iilrivini;, 
the  excellence  of  which  la  not  Burpassed  in  any 
|>art  of  Europe. 

Arthur  SuUivan,  who  h.^  dcma  so  much  for 
the  lighter  fbrms  Opem,  and  fur  Vocal  Music 
of  almost  every  cla^s,  hus  not  been  idle  with  re- 
gard to  Instrumental  Music,  but  has  produced 
works— snoh  as  his  Music  in  'The  Tempest'  and 
the  '  Merchant  of  Venice,*  his  Sym]>houy  in  E,  his 
Overtures  'dt  Ballo,'  and '  In  Meuiorlam,' — which 
show  that,  if  be  would,  he  might  rival  any  one 
in  this  department  of  the  art.  His  treatment  uf 
the  Orehestm  shows  an  intimate  aequaintanoe 
with  the  nature  of  its  Instrument?,  and  a  genius 
for  their  combinatioD,  such  as  few  contemporary 
masters  have  surpassed ;  and  we  sincerely  trust 
that  the  sufcoss  <:f  r.n  [  -n-  :i-!mber  of  Op*  r^ttaa 
may  prevent  lam  from  cuutiuuiug  to  labour  in 
the  more  serious  field  ill  wUdi  ha  has  already 
won  so  ma^y  honomrs. 

Fk«deriek  Oowen  is  also  worthily  EU[)plement- 
ing  Ids  Choral  work?,  and  his  early  and  success- 
ful Opera, '  Pauline,'  by  numerous  Instrumental 
Compositions,  soma  of  which  have  received  marics 
of  special  favour  at  the  Philhanrni-.ic  Society 
and  elsewhere.  Among  the  mocit  im|K»rtaut  uf 
these  are  his  3  Symphonies,  his  Sinfonietta,  and 
his  Orchestral  Suite — a  series  of  significant  pro- 
ductions, though  not  all  of  equal  pretension.  In 
close  syuipatliy  with  the  modern  systtin  ot  Tone- 
painting,  Cowen  delights  in  connecting  his  work 
by  a  thread  of  Romance^  which,  weaving  itself 
through  the  entire  sequence  of  Moveuients, 
gives  a  clue  to  the  intention  of  the  whole :  but, 
with  a  wholesome  dread  of  realism,  he  usually 
leaves  his  audience  to  fill  in  the  details  of  the 
picture  for  themselves.  For  instance,  in  Im 
Orchestral  Suiti-, '  The  Language  of  Flowers' — 
where  distinct  imitation  of  Nature,  if  not  im- 
possible, wottld  ham  bovdmd  upon  tin  ludierous 
— poetical  symbolism  is  used,  with  excellent  and 
perfectly  intelligible  effect.  The  Scaodiuaviau 
Symplumy  (No.  3.  in  C  minor),  though  confess- 
edly a  more  descriptive  work,  owes  more  to  the 
efl^  of  subtle  suggestion  than  to  the  presenta- 
tion of  a  dehnito  picture.  It  is  true  that  we  are 
introduced,  in  the  Slow  Movement*  to  a  merry 
boating-party ;  Mid,  in  the  Sdiflno,  to  the  in* 
cidents  of  a  sleigh  jotiraey :  but,  in  the  opening 
AUtigro^  we  are  invited  to  contemplate  the  sombre 
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scenery  of  the  \orth,  and,  in  the  Finale,  to  dream 
of  it*  heroic  L-.'geiii]>i.  with  no  a^isiiiUiuce  from 
the  Compoaer  beyond  the  taggeition  of  a  fitting 
frame  of  mind,  which  we  cannot  mistake,  but 
which,  neve.rtbelesH,  leaves  our  fancy  unfettered. 
It  is  by  this  fixity  <.f  intention,  rather  than  by 
tOkj  man  material  qoalitv,  that  we  must  measure 
the  tme  valiie  orOow«n  •  tiovlct,  which,  alreadj 

V(  rv  n  mu  r.>n><,  will,  W*  truti  OOBtiaU*  tO  mnl- 
tiply  and  advance.' 

Hubert  Pknytpomiing  the  path  least  likely  to 
lead  to  evanescent  popularity,  has  published  a 
I'iacofortu  Trio  iu  E  minor,  some  Sonatas'  full  of 
earnest  thought,  and  a  Grand  Duo  for  two  Pi:in<>- 
fi»tei,  in  which  the  (win  InitrumonUi  are  made 
to  'play  ap  to  eaeh  other'  bj  means  of  »  very 
much  greater  aiiioniit  of  ingenious  Part-writing' 
than  OQd  >;enerally  t  xpects  to  find  in  Composi- 
tions of  this  clai»e.  wiiile  the  well-marked  eluuraeter 
of  the  Subjects  employed  '  nhjni'  es  its  interest  a"!  a 
contribution  to  our  s'ore  ot  advanced  Pianoforte 
Music.  He  has  also  written  an  Overture,  a  Piano- 
forte Concerto,  and  other  pieoea,  which,  though 
•ereiml  tfanei  performed  in  Lomfon,  rBmain  atill 
in  MS. 

Of  the  works  of  Henry  Smart,  Walter  Slacfar- 
ren,  Hatton,  Goss,  Ouseley,  Leslie — whoso  Sym- 
phony in  D,  entitled  '  Chi v:',lrv,'  has  lately  bfcn 
succcaAlully  perfuniied — an  I  a  score  of  other 
Composers  of  the  day,  we  would  gladly  speak  in 
detail  did  oor  qMoe  pnmit.  Our  object  how- 
«Ter.  ia  not  to  call  attention  to  the  produetloiu 
of  individual  wriu-r^,  howevt  r  excellent  and  in- 
teresting they  may  be  in  themselvea;  but,  to 
show,  by  reference  to  aetoal  &ola,  the  preeent 
position  of  unr  Knglish  SchiX)l,  a«  fotrij »;\roi1  with 
the  ScbooU  of  olhvr  couutricsi.  N\  e  Lave  proved 
that  its  descent  is  as  pure  as  that  of  any  School 
in  Europe :  that  can  trace  back  iti  pedupM^ 
link  by  link,  fivm  He  living  reprewmtanvee, 
through  Stemdale  Pennett,  Horn,  f'ishop,  Dib- 
din,  Arne,  Boyce,  Pureed,  and  the  School  of  the 
Ilestoration,  to  the  Polyphonic  CompoHera,  Gib- 
lK)nf<,  Tidlis,  Ryrd.  Whyte,  Tyo,  I-Mvvardes.  Fayr- 
fax,  aud  Johu  ot  DumtaLlo,  aud  back,  through 
these,  to  the  oldest  Composer  of  whom  the  world 
hM  Miy  record,  that  John  v£  Fomaete  to  whom 
we  owe  the  matt  antient  example  of  Polyphonic 
Composition  vi  t  discovered.  We  have  shown — 
and  shall  presently  show  more  plainly  atiU — that* 
at  the  preeent  moment,  it  ie  more  aotive  than 
it  has  ever  been  before  ;  doing  excellent  work  ; 
ivud  giving  rich  pruuiiau  for  the  future.  There 
has  nevOT  been  a  time  at  which  English  Com- 
pOMER  ham  more  faithfully  fulfills!  tlie  trust 
oommitted  to  them  than  now.  They  have  con- 
ducted us.  8te|»  by  step,  to  a  very  high  position 
indeed.  We  abidl  be  cowarda,  if  we  recede  finmi 
it.  In  order  to  prevent  aueh  *  dlnater,  we  IwTe 
only  to  bear  the  work  of  our  forefathers  in  mind; 
ttxxd,  so  long  sui  this  is  healthily  remembered,  we 
need  entertain  but  little  dread  of  tetragression. 

XXXV.  I«  retrogresainn  then  possible,  in 
Tam  ScBOOU  of  thk  Fu  iu  ek,  after  the  wonderful 
advances  that  havo  already  been  made  I 

»llwUn,sn«ol.i,«^«ia  Bfiwiiii,in«sLll.ekflL 


Undoubtedly  it  is.  Bv  lii'd  work,  .nnrl  ^^on- 
tinued  periteveranoe,  we  uiay  postpunu  its  advt  nt 
to  an  mdefinito  date.  Bnt,  sooner  or  later,  it 
will  certainly  come  upon  tuu  If  the  History  of 
Art  prove  nothing  else,  it  most  certainly  will 
never  ce:i»e  to  prove  this,  to  the  end  of  time: 
and  we  have  written  to  small  purpose^  if  we 
h»Te  Ihiled  to  eatabliab  Ae  fact.  Aft«r  more 
than  two  centuries  of  steady  progrcs';,  Polyphony 
attained  perfection,  in  the  School  of  Palestrina; 
and,  within  fifty  years  after  his  death,  became  a 
thing  of  the  past.  In  the  fourth  half-century  of 
its  existence,  the  Monodic  School  received,  at  the 
liandsot  Ko^.^ini,  so  notable  an  infusion  oKieim.in 
power,  tliAt.  in  ita  later  phases,  its  essential  prin> 
ciples,  eearoely  leas  dead  than  thoee  of  Polyphony, 

are  b  trcly  recognisable.  Not  only  have  the  Pxly- 
odic  (Schotils  ot  Handel  and  Bach  Iangui>hed,  fur 
lack  of  disciples ;  but  it  il  even  doobmil  whether 
unf  Composer  of  the  present  flay  wotdd  care  to 
make  common  cause  with  them,  if  he  could. 
The  same  thing  haa  happened  in  the  case  of 
every  din«t  niamf«atatioD  of  a  special  form  of 
Art.    b  the  Sehod  of  Beethoven— which  haa 

I  Vfd,  more  or  less,  as  the  basis  of  all  the  b-  !>t 
work  done  during  the  last  fifty  years — comiemned 
to  suffer  with  the  rest?  It  must  so  KuttVr,  or 
ciinli  n'lict  the  e.vjiericnce  of  all  jMV^t  history.  Tho 
question  is,  not  whether  it  is  doonieil  to  extinc- 
tion— for  of  that  we  are  firmly  assured — ^but, 
whether  it  hai  already  lettohed  ita  culminating 
point.  la  room  atiU  left  Ibr  greatw  woilc  than 
any  that  has  a.''  yet  been  acconi|>1ifthed  in  this 
direction  ?  If  so,  we  may  hope,  that,  s<x>uer  or 
later,  a  Maaterwill  ariae  among  us,  great  enough 
to  accomplish  it.  If  not,  the  puriiKl  of  deeadeuce 
cannot  be  very  far  divtaiit :  for,  no  School  can 
exist,  fur  any  leosgth  of  time,  upon  a  dead  leveL 
If  it  be  not  progree.<<ing  towarda  |;reater  thinglt 
it  mast  be  dying  out ;  and  the  aooner  some  new 
manifestation  of  genius  st^jvensede-H  it,  tho  '  <  t1  r. 
Let  ua  try  to  cast  anlde  all  prejudice,  in  eitlier 
direotioB ;  and  diapaaaionately  weigh  our  cliance 
uf  advancement  on  the  old  lines  afainst  that  of 
the  discovery  of  a  new  path. 

The  most  sanguine  believer  in  progress  will 
scarcely  venture  to  assert  that  the  labours  of  the 
last  fi%  yt  ars  have  effected  any  improvement 
in  the  Syni])hony,  the  Quartet,  or  the  Sonata. 
Yet>  the  average  efficiency  of  Instrumentalists, 
of  all  kinds,  aod  in  all  oountriet»  ia  probably 
greater,  at  this  moment,  than  It  has  ever  been 
before.  Setting  aside  I'og.iaini,  as  an  exceptional 
phenomenon,  rather  than  a  Cla^sicid  Virtuoso,  no 
greater  Violinist  than  Joachim  haa  ever  lived ; 
nor,  bearing  his  great  Concerto  and  other  im- 
portiiut  works  in  mind,  can  we  epcak  li^Ltly  of 
him  aa  a  Composer.  Except  for  his  unrivalled 
powe^^  wUeh  admit  of  no  comparison  with  these 
of  any  oth^ir  Arti.it,  tliere  are  many  others  whom 
we  should  thankfully  place  in  tlie  highcat  rank, 
of  all ;  and  who  reidly  are  eecoiul  t<>  him  akaiSu 
It  is  doubtful  whether  the  Violoncello  was  ever 
played  aa  it  ia  now  played  by  Piatti ;  and  those 
who  <lo  not  remember  Dragonetti  will  be  quite 
prepared  to  believe  the  aame  of  Bottesini  and 
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the  Double-BasB.  What  Joachim  is  to  the  Violin. 
Clara  Schumann  ia  to  the  I^anoforte — the  most 
poetical  iuteqireter  now  living  of  theglMiWOrks 
of  the  Claasical  Schools  ;  and,  jiulging  as  well 
as  we  caaby  the  traditions  handed  down  to  us, 
the  most  perfect,  in  >-omo  respects,  on  record. 
Sauoely  lam  mnarkablej  m  torn  npreaentative 
of  ft  nswer  Sdiodl,  b  HImii  von  BBlov,  who,  not> 
withstanding  his  strontj  iirediloctiona  in  f:»voar 
of  Liszt  and  Wagucr,  in  rivalled  by  few  in  his 
reading  of  the  works  of  the  older  Masters,  from 
Bach  t  >  T!- ethoven.  Even  Lint  l:iir.H«lf,  tho 
Pi^anini  of  the  Pianoforte,  and  the  greatisat 
executant  of  the  century,  still  poasemes  powers, 
which,  daaidt*  his  Mventy  jtmn,  ons  ■onwtiiiDM 
balf  exp«cto  to  weleoroe  omoe  mora  la  •!!  the 

l  Ii  rli  s  r  a  ~;ri  nd  youth  ;  and  of  which  we  do, 
in  a  manner,  aee  a  strange  revival  in  the  per- 
fimnances  of  RnUuteiii.  We  apeak  of  the  giants 
only,  hivinc:  no  room  to  chronicle  the  facts  at 
our  eomuumd.  Yet  who  can  forget  the  names 
of  Halle,  and  Madame  NofliOMi-Neruda,  of 
Arabella  Goddardi,  Agnw  ZimmeraiMUi,  Marie 
Krebe,  and  a  hnndrad  other  conservative  Artists 
who  delij,'ht  UH  everyday;  .^n  I  not  these  only, 
but  »  boat  of  playen  on  every  Orchestral  lu- 
•truBMBti  to  aeoomplUbod  in  dieir  generation, 
that  mnny  of  the  Second  Violins  of  to-day  would 
have  Mcen  thankfully  accepted  as  T^ders,  not 

10  rtay  mtay  years  ago^  Whence,  then,  in  pre- 
sence of  so  splendid  an  array  of  Virtuosi,  the 
manifest  decline  in  Instrumental  Compositions  of 
the  highest  order?  We  shall  best  explain  it  by  an 

11  loitnUioa  drawn  from  the  histoi?  of  aaotber  Art. 
The  Instmniental  Mowmente  of  Peethown  ead 
Sehutnann,  present,  towards  those  of  Haydn 
And  Mozart,  a  contrast  curiously  analogous  to  thnt 
which  the  voluptoooa  Aiaroscuro  of  Corre^'j^no 
preBcnti<  to  the  clearer  definitions  of  Pietro 
Perugino,  and  the  youthful  Raffaclle.  Now  Cor- 
reggio  was,  himself,  no  consummate  a  drnughts- 
maa,  tbat,  Icnowing,  to  »  hAir's  breadth,  where 
his  eontoon  would  fsll,  he  oenld  sfRwd  to  throw 
them  into  shadow,  v.  li.  i.  -ver  he  pleased,  without 
roAning  the  slighte^^t  ri^k  of  injuring  his  'draw- 
ing.' Bvt,  aaaiong  his  woiiId>he  imitators  were 
certriin  very  poor  dran  :hN'n'-n,  who  f'und  it 
much  eujiiier  to  throw  in  a  shadow,  lhau  to  fix 
the  place  of  a  correct  outline.  So,  the  contours 
of  the  eeriv  Masters  were  oondemned,  as  'hard'; 
and  the  Aktromav  of  Ooneggio  was  used  to 

cover  a  multitude  of  incorrect  i  itlinea;  and  so 
it  came  to  pass,  that  a  notable  degiudatiou  of 
Art  was  once  I'efarrsd  to  this  great  Master's 
School.  In  like  manner,  Beethoven,  having  a 
perfect  symmetrical  form  at  coniniand,  could 
afford  to  clothe  it)  to  Wtij  extent,  with  those 
deeply  imaginative  pasnges  which  formed  the 
Tery  essence  of  his  genius,  without  ronning  the 
bli;;iitL  t  ribk  of  diislorting  its  fiUT  proportions. 
But|  among  some  later  Composers,  this  reverence 
tar  fmn  £m  either  passed  nmiotioed,  or  fallen 
into  contempt,  as  a  relique  of  barbarism;  and 
the  stringing  together  uf  patu^ages,  supposed  tu 
h«  faBAginative,  has  been  held  to  be  all  that 
b  BsnMsaiy  £»  the  pcodiutioB  of  a  Worit  of  Art.  * 


Tliere  cm  In  no  more  fatal  error  than  thb:  and 
Per  ihoveii's  own  history  proves  it.  We  know 
tliat  he  worked  hard  at  Fux's  'Gradus,*  and 
AlbreohtMberger's  'Anweisung';  and  that,  after' 
wards,  he  produced  many  wonderful  works.  And 
we  know  that  some  of  his  followers,  whose  works 
are  not  at  aU  wonderful,  have  not  wcrlied  hard, 
dtber  at  Alhreditsberger  or  Fmc.  Of  oooTse. 
this  may  be  merely  a  coincidence.  The  merest 
beginner  will  tell  us,  now>a-days,  that  Fux  and 
AJbreclitj^berger  were  superseded,  long  ago.  No 
d'Mif  t  P.  I  r]  iven  used  their  miserable  books  aa 
the  tji  his  method,  becau^  no  better  ones 

had  then  been  published.  Still,  he  seems  to 
have  got  some  small  amount  of  good  out  of  them. 
At  any  i»te,  so  fiir  as  the  Symphony  is  concerned 
— to  go  no  farther — there  is  •  writing'  in  the  im- 
mortal Nine  which  lias  not  yet  been  equalled,  bat 
which,  neverthelesi^  mint  tie  move  than  eqoalkd. 
if  tiie  School  has  not  jet  entered  npott  the  period 
of  il»  decline. 

In  coniiidering  the  future  of  Sacred  Music,  it 
is  difficult  to  arrive  at  a  Batinfactory  conclusion, 
with  regard  to  the  coming  history,  either  of  the 
Oratorio  or  the  Mass.  \\'e  cannot  but  look  for- 
ward with  deep  interest  to  the  production  of 
Gounod's  new  work.  'Tb»  Redemption,'  at  the 
Birininq^linm  F   tiv.il  of  nor  can  Wf  doubt 

that  it  will  be  wortiiy  of  it.s  Comjwjser's  reputa- 
tion. Still,  it  must  be  evident  to  every  one^ 
that,  since  the  year  1846.  the  Oratorio  has  not 
shown  a  tendency  to  rise,  either  in  England  or 
ill  (ierinany.  to  a  higher  Ideal  than  tliat  which 
was  presented  to  us  at  the  memorable  Birmingham 
Fesnval  of  that  year.  Many  res  sons  may  he  ad« 
duccd  for  this — among  them,  a  technical  one,  of 
trenchant  force.  The  chief  strength  oi  atk  Oratorio 
lies  in  its  Choruses.  Where  these  are  weak,  no 
amount  of  beautiful  Airs  will  save  the  work .  And, 
they  alwajrs  will  be  weak,  unless  they  rest  upon  a 
firm  contrapuntal  foundation.  This  fact  en.\blea 
OS  to  predict,  without  fear  of  contradiction,  that. 
tttteria  paribta,  the  best  Contrapuntist  will  write^ 
not  only  the  best  Oratorio,  but  the  best  Mass; 
for  the  same  law  applies,  with  equal  force,  to  the 
nirjdem  Mass  with  Orchestral  Acoompaidmenta. 
No  ono  will  attempt  to  say  that  the  sensuous 
beauty,  either  of  Kossini'a  'Meise  Soleunello,'  or 
Gounod's,  is  the  highest  type  of  perfection  to  which 
a  Choral  Composer  can  as^re.  Verdi's 'Bequiem' 
is  as  theatrical  as  « Alda^— to  man  so  than  'H 
Trovatore,'  or  '  T. ;  Ti  a  -  i^ita  '  An  Tn  Jies  such  as 
these  invariably  present  theinijelvee,  io  Sacred 
Music,  where  contrapuntal  skill  is  wanting;  for, 
in  thifl  kind  nf  C niT»p'»«:tion,  inventive  power  will 
prove  of  no  avail,  without  an  ei.jual  amount  of  con- 
structive power  to  support  it.  How  is  this  power 
to  be  acquired  I  At  this  moment,  there  is  no 
Bbater  tft  finrope  capable  of  taitittg  fihaptaiann*s 
place,  as  a  teacher  of  Counterpoint;  and,  were 
such  a  Master  to  arise  amou^  us,  it  is  doubtful 
whether,  in  the  pweent  sute  of  publie  fseUng, 
his  learning  would  meet  witli  a<lci}niito  rccoirni- 
tion.  Tlthi  iii  an  evil,  the  continuance  of  wliicb  no 
School  can  survive.  If  the  Oxwtatio  is  to  rise 
bic^  than  it  hat  yet  doncb  oar  osBt  gansintion 
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of  Composers  must  tft^e  the  flifTieuUy  into  Berion<> 
oonsideraiiun,  aod  not  ati'ect  to  think  lightly  of 
tbe  only  meaiu  hj  whidt  mieoeM  htm  hitlMtio 
be«n  attained. 

Since  the  downfUl  ef  tl>©  l*b1yphonic  Schools, 
the  true  Church  Style — the  'StiUi  alia  Cappella'  of 
the  1 6th  century —has  lain  enUrely  dormant: 
bat,  within  tlw  last  ftw  jwm.  attempts  have 
been  made  to  revive  it,  both  in  (lermany,  in 
France,  and  in  England.  In  Germany,  the  ini»ve- 
nient  was  begun  in  1853  by  Dr.  Karl  Proske, 
who  printed  a  large  collection  of  the  finest  works 
of  the  16th  oentur}','  and  introducer!  them,  with 
great  effect,  into  the  Sir  vices  of  the  Cathedral  at 
Keeensboiv,  of  which  he  was  Canon,  and  Kapell- 
meirter.  After  lus  death  the  work  wh  eanried 
on  by  the  '  Ca'cilien  Verein,'  which  has  done  much 
towards  the  diiweniination  of  a  ta^^te  for  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  true  Polyphonie  School,  and  led 
to  their  constaafe  perfomiMue  ia  »U  parts  of 
Germany. 

In  France,  the  increased  love  for  Plain  Chaunt, 
which  manifested  itself«  some  thirty  yean  ago,  in 
the  Dioceses  of  Paris.  Roaen,  Rhsitns,  Gambtai, 

and  other  [larta  of  the  country,  has,  to  a  great 
extent,  siipiil.inted  the  frivolous  style  of  Music 
once  K>  miscraljly  popnUu*. 

In  England,  the  movement  hej^an,  about  thirty- 
five  years  ago,  with  the  introduction  of  Gregorian  ' 
Touch  to  the  Psalms,  at  Margaret  Street  Chapel, 
&  Paul's.  Knightsbridgs,  8.  Bsmabss',  PimUco^ 
and  some  other  London  Churches,  indodhi^  the 
Chapel  of  S.  Mark's  C<.nr^'e,  Clielsea.  After  a  ' 
time,  and  mainly  through  the  Keal  of  the  Rev.  | 
Thomas  Helmore.  the  taste  for  this  kind  of 
Music  spread  rafiidly;  and  this  taste —ansisted, 
perhaps,  by  party  feeling — soon  nmde  '  Grego- 
riann'  so  popular,  that  it  would  be  impossible  to 
nuuiber  the  Churohes  in  which  they  were  aniig. 
Unhnpitily,  the  pressnt  lenders  of  the  movement 
Rcein  ultei  ly  blind  "to  the  f:iel  that  'Gregorians' 
cannot,  without  entirely  losing  their  distinctive 
character,  he  sung  wiili  modem  Hamiooiea  fit 
only  for  the  Theatre.  The  only  liope  for  success 
lies  ill  the  stem  ])rohibitiun  uf  this  vulgar  and  in- 
tolerable abuse ;  the  perpetuation  of  which  would 
be  a  far  greater  evil  than  an  itnmediate  return  to 
the  '  Double  Chaunt  *  of  fifty  yetir»  ago. 

But,  the  most  interestini,'  ijuestion  at  preBetit 
is  that  which  concerns  the  future  prospects  of 
the  Lyric  Drama.  We  have  seen,  that  Wagner, 
and  Bo'ito,  the  leaden*  of  the  cT'n  ni"  section 
of  the  Neo-Teutonic.  aud  Neo-Italian  parties,  are 
in  favour  of  sacrificing  everything  to  dranuitio 
effeut:  of  substitntiog  an  dbtborate  form  of 
Keoitative  for  oontinuoas  Mdody;  of  height- 
ening the  efTeet  of  this  Ly  rich  and  varied  Or- 
chestral Accompaniuients ;  and,  of  supplying  the 
plaee  of  ngular  fimn  by  allotting  certain  special 
phrases  to  every  character  in  the  Drama.'  We 
have  Keen,  that,  within  a  comparatively  short 
space  of  time,  they  have  almost  entirely  banished 
(he  older  ibmis  of  Italian  and  German  Opera 
from  the  Su^e :  and,  that  even  Verdi,  who  once 
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depended  wholly  upon  Melody  for  his  succem, 
has,  to  a  certain  extent,  adopted  their  principles.* 
On  the  other  hand,  w«  ham  seen  that  a  more 
moden^  party,  uumberii»amiHig  its  laaks  soomi 
young  C^posers  of  adhmwudiied  merit,  la 
neither  prepared  to  sacrifice  dramatic  trutb  to 
musical  symmetry,  nor  musical  symmetry  to  dra- 
matto  troth:  but  ia  detsnnined  to  me  Melody,- 
ITarmony,  and  Form,  as  means  of  ?  nf  r  ing  li- 
preiisioD,  Action,  and  the  varieil  demands  of 
scenic  propriety— not  as  hindrances  to  them ; 
and,  in  so  doing,  to  work  out  the  main  prinoiides 
adopted  by  Muurt  and  Weber,  without  com- 
mitting itself  to  any  peculiirities  of  style,  or 
meth()d,  beyond  those  dictated  by  the  talent  or 
fancy  at  the  writer.  There  is  mueli  hope  that 
these  reasonable  views  may  lea/1  to  a  careful  re- 
consideration of  many  things,  wiiich,  in  the  heat 
of  recent  controversy,  have  been  too  violently 
debated  on  both  sides.  That  a  reaction  of  some 
kind  must  take  place,  sooner  or  later,  seems 
certain  ;  and  it  is  of  immense  importan  >  tli  it  it 
should  be  a  temperate  one,  otherwise  it  will 
leave  na  in  greater  doubt  thaa  ever. 

In  paasinir  from  the  future  of  Dramatic  Musio 
to  that  of  Vocal  Music  generally,  we  find  our- 
selves face  to  face  witii  »  new  diflteattj.  On 
every  In.Htriinient  in  use,  except  the  common 
SUde-Truuipet,  we  have  attained  a  facility  of 
execution,  infinitely  in  advance  of  that  which 
prevailed  fifty  years  ago.  But,  within  the  same 
period,  our  Spools  of  Voealisatlon  have  seoriliiy 
degeneratf^d.  Leaving  Catal  mi,  P  i-i'.t.  Sontag. 
and  Jenny  Laud  out  of  the  question,  tliere  is  no 
Theatre  in  Europe  which,  at  this  moment,  could 
briri^  together  such  a  binly  of  Singers  as  formed 
the  average  Uonipany  of  Ilex  Majesty's  Theatre, 
under  the  Lumley  management.  Where  can 
we  hear  'U  Don  Giovanni*  sung,  as  it  used  to 
be  son^,  season  after  asason,  by  Grisi,  Penriani, 
Kubini,  Taudjurini,  and  Lablache?  Tliere  is  no 
such  Quintet  attainable :  not  so  much  from  iack 
of  Voioes  as  from  lack  of  method.  A  good  many 
of  us  are  to  blame  for  thiw.  Our  '  Maestri  di 
canto,*  iu  the  first  instance,  of  course;  and  our 
Singers  also.  But,  are  our  Composers  guiltless  t 
Waa  there  ever  a  period  at  which  the  capabilities 
of  die  Voioe  were  so  ecmtempttioitsly  disregarded, 
as  they  are  at  this  moment  T  The  evil  began  in 
Germany.  We  dare  hardly  write  the  name  of 
the  giant  who  originated  it ;  but,  if  Beethoven's 
ilisregnrd  of  vmnl  rnp abilities  has  materially 
hindered — a«  it  most  eeruunly  has — ^^the  perform- 
anoe  of  two.  at  least,  of  his  greatest  works,  how 
can  men  of  ordinary  genius  hope  to  succeed  in 
spite  of  itt  Time  was,  when  Composers  regarded 
the  study  of  the  Voice  as  indispensable  to  their 
education ;  and  surely,  the  oourse  of  study  which 
led  to  such  splendid  nsolts,  in  the  caaca  of 
Handi'l,  Haydn.  Mozart,  Cimarosa,  and  Rosvinl, 
must  have  reacted  upon  the  Singers  for  whom 
they  wrote,  and  tended  to  perpetuate  a  School  of 
Vocalists  capable  of  doing  full  justice  to  their 
Musio.   We  knoir  that  it  did  so ;  since  it  was 
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not  nntil  after  fioMoni  r«tir«d  from  puhlio  life, 
tli»t  the  degradation  of  wbidi  w««ORiplito  began. 

( 'omiiost  Ts,  ami  perfnrDiorB,  who  lli(iri)iit:lily  un- 
derstand and  eympatliiiKi  wiih  each  uUi^r,  may 
•cootnplbh  anything:  but,  what  can  be  expected 
from  a  Singer  who  finds  his  Voic<;  tn  ated  like  a 
Clju-ineti  it  ix  ttcaroely  worth  his  while  even  to 
CiT  to  find  oat  wb*t  Toio«  on  do^  and  -what 
Itainot. 

In  tatnmlng  vp  tiie  TMolti  of  oar  enquiry,  we 

cannot  fail  to  hcc  that  u  ghirioii:<  Future  lies  open 
before  us,  if  we  will  only  take  the  pains  to  work 
feritk  There  in  a  greater  ttnotuit  of  activity  in  the 
musical  world,  at  this  moment,  thjin  the  l()ii;,'est- 
lived  among  us  has  cvui  kuowu  before ;  probably 
more  than  ever  before  existed.  One  remarkable 
•ign  of  it  is  to  be  found  in  the  nDceMdaadeinMid 
lor  tiie  woriu  of  the  Greet  ICasten.  vmdh  leede 
to  tli^ir  continual  republication,  in  evrry  con- 
ceivable form,  in  Germany,  in  France,  and  in 
Kaghuwi.  A  ugener*s  cheap  editions  of  the  Piano* 
forte  CInsmics;  the  8vo  OratorioB  and  Cantataa 
published  by  Novello,  and  R.  Cuoks ;  the  unor- 
mous  collection  of  standard  works  issued  by 
Litolff,  Kichault,  Peters,  etc.;  Breitkopf  &  Uiir* 
tf1*s  complete  editions  of  Palestrina.  Handel» 
llach,  Mo/jirt,  ami  I'oethoven  ;  Ml'li  ulis's  of 
the  earlj  Prencb  Operas — thes^  and  many  like 
eolleetiane.  ell  beve  thdr  tele  to  telL  If  we 
do  not  play  and  sing  grand  Mnsif,  it  is  not 
from  the  ditticulty  of  obtaining  ci«j»i<  h  And  not 
less  remarkable  are  the  additions  to  our  Musical 
Literature.  The  publication,  in  English,  of  such 
works  as  Jahn's  'Life  of  Mozart,'  Holmes's 
volume  on  the  same  subject,  Spitta's  'Life  of 
Bach,'  UeDser*  '  Mendelasolm  family/  and 
ether  tmparteat  treetitee  an  Hudeal  Science 
•nd  Biography,  is  very  significant. 

But  this  is  only  one  manifestation  of  energy*. 
Wbetever  may  be  our  own  peculiar  views,  we 
must  admit  that  the  amount  of  zeal  displayed 
by  Wagner,  Richter,  von  Billow,  and  other 
prominent  members  of  the  advanced  party,  in 
tiemiMij,  is  enonsoue.  Brahms,  Baff«  and 
HiUer,  ere  all  doing  something.  lint  la  busy, 
in  his  own  peculiar  way ;  while  the  chit  fs  of 
the  riiung  Dramatic  School  are  equally  eo,  in 
tbt-irs.  Gounod,  Saint  Sacna,  and  Delibes,  are 
active  in  France,  and  many  ch  vor  musicians  in 
America.  [See  Ukiteu  tsTATKS.]  \Vc  do  not 
say  that  all  this  feverish  exertion  will  last.  It 
cannot.  Nor  ia  it  even  dedrehle  that  it  should. 
Bnt  it  is  a  stgn  of  immenae  vftality.  To  ifo  no 

farther  than  our  own  country,  diiUx  lifu  if 
Art  among  us  is  almost  incredible.  In  every 
Cl^tbednd  in  England,  and  many  Pariah  Chnrehe% 
there  are  two  full  Churr^l  S-rvices  everyday.  At 
Oxford,  and  still  more  at  Cambridge,  the  study 
of  Moaio  ie  enthusiastically  prosecuted.  Not 
▼eiyloqg  ego*  Musio  was  unknown  at  our  Public 
Schoob;  now,  it  ia  taWy  recognised  at  Eton,  and 
Harrow,  and  many  others.  Our  Provincial  Fe^- 
tivals,  once  brought  into  notice  by  Sir  Geoi^e 
Smart  and  Prot  K.Tavlor,  end  now  apnnd  even 
toScothmd,  are  not  only  more  numerous  and  suc- 
cessful than  ever,  but  are  more  wisely  managed. 


in  every  way,  and  nurely  peaa  without  bringing 
forward  some  new  worlc,  not  alwaya  of  tlie  highest 
order,  hut  always  worth  listening  to,  if  oidy  as 
a  &i^n  that  some  voung  Composer  is  trying  to 
do  his  bcHt.  To  uUa  muat  be  abided,  the  wwk 
done  in  London,  at  the  two  Italian  Opera 
Houses,  during  the  Season,  and,  in  the  Winter, 
by  Carl  Rosa's  spirited  Company ;  the  enormous 
amount  of  Orcheatrelnnd  Choral  Muaic  preaented 
to  the  pnblio  by  the  Fhilharmonie,  the  New 
Philliarmonic,  the  Crystal  Palace  Concerts,  the 
Sacred  Harmonic  Society,  the  Bach  Choir,  and 
the  Richter  Concerts ;  the  Perfomianoei  diracted 
by  Pamhv,  and  TTrnT-y  Leslie  ;  the  Musical 
Union,  which,  under  Kllaei  dir^rction,  first  in> 
troduced  to  London  in  1845  most  instmo- 
tive  key  to  the  better  understanding  of  our 
dassiflsl  Concerts,  the  'Analytical  Programme,' 
and  has  Hince  given  a  liearty  welcome  to  all  tl)© 

best  Continental  Virtuosi  who  have  visited  this 
country;  end  the  perfect  Cbnoftber  Hnale  etthe 

Monday  and  Satimlny  Poptdar  Concerts,  CTias. 
Halle's  liccitals,  and  Dannrouther's  Muiiical 
Evenings.  Nor  do  oar  rulsre  grudge  the  money 
neoMBUT  for  the  encouragement  of  Music  among 
those  who  are  unable  to  provide  the  luxury  for 
themselves.  We  do  not  say  that  the  money  vote<l 
by  Parliament  for  this  purpose  is  so  well  spent  as 
it  might  be.  That  the  grant  ii  strangely  misap- 
pliod  tluTi  cnn  be  no  donbt.  Btit,  these  aru  not 
day-<  in  wtncii  confusion  of  any  kind  can  btj  long 
continue.  The  matter  must,  and  most  certainly 
will,  be  carefully  considered :  and  the  grant  so 
used  aa  to  ensure  the  utmost  amount  of  good 
fruit  that  can  be  extracted  from  it.  Meanwhile, 
the  tact  remains,  that,  whether  the  result  of  the 
expenditure  be  aatiaAkotot7,ornot,theafltMnding 
hiim  of  £130,000  is  annually  voted  by  Govern- 
ment, for  the  purpose  of  elementary  musical 
education;  and  the  time  surely  cannot  be  far 
distant,  when  it  will  be  so  applied  as  to  produce 
a  proportionate  result.  The  reports  on  the  stato 
of  Music,  in  England,  and  on  the  Continent, 
drawn  up  by  Dr.  HuUah.  for  the  Education 
Department,  abow  the  great  intoreat  with  whieh 
the  suhjec-t  i.s  re^'arded  1  V  thoHf  who  have  it 
in  their  power  to  exert  a  Luting  intiuence  upon 
the  time  to  oome.  IjeaCly,  m  more  hopeful  sign 
of  life  than  any  we  hftv«  mentioned  is  to  be 
found  in  the  proposal  fur  a  Royal  CuUcgo  of 
Music.  Discussed,  then  dropped, resumed, drt)[<p<:d 
again,  but  always  advancing  n  little  neater  to 
matuiity,  the  leheme  hae  now,  for  eome  eon* 

Biderahle  time,  altraf  ff  d  *he  uttuntioJi  of  lovers 
of  Art,  who  are  thoroughly  in  earnest  in  their 
devotion  to  its  inicrt  stH ;  and,  at  last,  the 
pood  hope  of  bniigini^'  the  diHcub":i'  n  t"  n  «ncc 
ful  issue.  The  late  ^c.at  meetin;,'  ut  .Manchester, 
i»  which  three  members  of  the  Royal  Family  took 
to  pmminent  a  pert»  has  done  mtioh  towards  the 
attoinment  of  this  end.   In  fiMt,  ehoold  the 

scheme  be  put  into  execution,  on  a  Builable  sade, 
as  there  is  every  reason  to  hope  it  will,  our  Eog* 
lish  School  will  maintain  itself,  in  socli  aort  as 

not  "iilv  t'l  '^'1  rri '!it  to  its  early  nnrt>?tn-,  but 
to  briu^'  lurward  a  iatar  genenatiun  capaulc  ui 
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wfaldiiig  for  it  a  more  hcMumMilto  BMlDa  tiltti  it  ' 
bM  eivar  TCt  boasted. 

But,  Hie  greater  our  privileges,  the  grrnter 
our  reaponsibilities,  and  the  more  ariiiiouis  our 
dabiea.  We  must  fint  work  for  our  C'^  Ucge,  in 
order  lint  our  Seliool  may  have  a  worthy  home. 
Ilavinar  sccnrodthat,  wemufit  work  for  our  School ; 
aud  our  .Schoul  mat>i  work  for  Art.  It  is  Lerv  that 
tba  difficulty  lies;  not  onlr  Id  England,  but  in 
•vaiy  Sohool  in  Europ«.  ut  the  actual  wotk  ac- 
oomptltbed,  during  thelaat  thirty  yMrt,  bore  any 
reaaonahle  jiropnrtion  to  the  zciil  atid  actuit',' 
displayed,  we  should  indeed  h»vo  good  cause  for 
pvetent  iliaiikfaliieM,  and  hope  for  the  time  to 
OOtne.  Butitdoesnot.  In  »ipite  ofiill  that  lias  heun 
jone — and  we  hnve  not  bteu  slow  tu  acknuwk-dge 
the  v:duo  of  thiii — a  million  times  more  has  been 
left  undiODV.  We  have  been  too  eaaily  tempted  to 
mtitakv  ftodyity  for  progresa,  and  teal  fbr  boiMit 
labour:  too  readily  bcguil -d  by  tho  mad  ilesireto 
nuh  into  prints  into  the  Orchestra,  the  Theatre, 
tiie'Gatbeani  itielf,  whan  w«  ought  to  have 
known  that  our  proper  place  was  in  the  school- 
room. To  remedy  this  misguided  enthuaiasiti, 
we  need  a  centre  of  stady,  governed  by  a  body 
of  Profesaon  fMTwwing  lafficient  experienoe  to 
justify  oorftdlMt  oonfit  and  raffident  learn- 
iiii;  ti>  give  it  an  authority  to  which  the  rising 
generation  may  bow  without  endangering  its  uwu 
faidtependeiioe.  Thii  pmnt'ia  of  imnwMe  import- 
ance. At  the  present  moment,  wb  have  no  Court 
of  A  ppeal,  in  the  com  pe  tc  ucy  of  which  our  younger 
Ck>mpo«en  feel  any  confidence  whatever.  It  is 
indispensable  that  we  ihould  eetabUah  such  a 
Court,  in  order  that  we  may  centralise  both  the 
ripe  cxptritnce  and  the  rising  taknt  of  the 
country ;  tbUH  using  the  one  as  a  means  of  in- 
definitely increasing  the  vnltio  and  attdency  of 
the  other.  With  such  a  point  (Cappui,  there  is 
no  r<^iu>uu  why  England  sliould  not  take  the  lead, 
•nd  keep  it.  I(  when  our  College  is  ertaUiahed. 
on  *  firm  and  reaaonable  basis,  its  Professora  will 
consistently  inculcate  the  superiority  of  law  to 
anarchy;  of  rtvcrerH <»  to  C'lici' t;  of  Oominon- 
sense  to  dreams,  and  iogm,  and  rhapaodiea  d  <ue 
tit* ;  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  it  from  iatis> 
fictorily  working  cut  tho  problem  on  wliich  the 
xkrt-life  of  thu  forlhcuutiug  twenty  years  depeudti, 
for  its  triumph  or  its  down&dl.  We  have  shown 
that,  if  the  experience  of  the  Past  bu  worth  anj-- 
thing  at  all,  there  are  but  two  1  atha  by  which 
the  glories  <>t  iha  Future  can  be  reached.  Now 
it  ia  certain  that  no  sign  of  a  new  utth  has  ns  yet 
been  TonebiafiBd  to  na.  It  may  be  diioovered,  any 

"lay;  but  it  has  not  been  di.-icovtr.' J,  yet:  anil. 
.18  we  have  nmiiiU»iued  throughout,  the  boldest 
attempt  hitherto  made  to  discover  it  haH  only  led 
back  to  n  very  old  path  indeed.'  For  the  prct-ent, 
therefore,  our  chit-l  hupe  lies  in  gning  ouwardd ; 
and,  surely,  should  we  succeed  in  tounding  the 
institotioa  in  (^ueation,  we  ought  to  do  lomething 
in  tbto  direoUon  t  We  have  greater  boilltiee  fbr 
Btud,  th.an  ever  before  were  placed  within  the 
reach  of  the  happiest  neoph^  te ;  so  clear  an  insight 


into  the  history  of  the  Pasf ,  th-at  tho  experience 
of  oentories  is  open  to  every  one  of  us ;  so  vast  a 
colleoUon  of  examples,  hn  eveiy  et  vle,  tfant  the 
poireHt  of  us  may  buy,  fur  a  few  shidings,  works 
which  our  fathers  were  thankful  to  copy  out, 
for  themselves,  when  they  could  get  the  ebanee. 
In  return  for  all  this,  one  thing  only  is  required 
of  us— hard  study.  The  study  of  History — tliat 
we  may  learn  what  led  to  success,  in  times  post, 
and  wiiat  did  not.  The  study  of  Coonterpoint 
—that  we  nmy  b«  able  to  write.  In  the  language 
of  Art.  and  not  in  a  j  aloig  fit  only  for  a  rustic 
iiterry  making.  The  study  of  Form — that  we 
may  learn  how  to  preeent  our  ideaii  in  intel- 
ligible sequence,  and  to  emulate,  in  i*o  doing,  the 
Conciseness  of  true  logician*.  The  study  uf  Style 
— that  we  may  not  only  learn  to  distinguish 
works  of  one  ijchool  from  those  of  another,  but 
may  be  able,  also,  to  seize  upon  that  wMoh  ii 

good,  wheresoever  it  may  prenent  it.'^elf  to  our 
notice,  while  we  reject  that  which  is  evil. 
We  need  entertain  no  fter  fbr  the  Fotnre,  eo 
long  as  the:>e  things  arc  conscientiously  Htudie<{ 
by  those  who  are  destined  to  be  its  leaders.  But 
if,  in  the  absence  of  such  studien,  the  work  which 
ought  to  be  done  by  the  intelleet  be  entmated  to 
the  ear — in  aooordanee  with  s  Tidons  practioe, 

wldch.  defi  nded  by  a  still  more  %-icioiis  tlienrv, 

«eems  to  be  daily  gaining  ground— no  reasonable 
hope  will  be  left  tone.  .A^d,fatthftteaae,  itwonld 

be  infinitely  to  our  advantage  that  Coinposers 
should  cease  to  produce  anytliing  at  all,  and 
leave  us  to  subdst  upon  the  heirlooms  which 
have,  from  time  to  time,  been  handed  down  to 
us  by  our  forefathers,  until  some  new  and  worthy 
maiiifcBtation  hhall  decbirc  itself.  The  Great 
Masters  have  left  u«  quite  enough  to  live  upon : 
but.  weeennoi  live  vpon  fhe  prodnoe  of  a  Beho«d 
of  Mediocrity.  [W.8.R.] 
SCUOrr.  Ainov.  bom  Jane  25, 1846,  at  Stan- 
fenedc  in  Soabin,  was  edneated  at  the  military 
a<  adeniy  .it  Ludwigsburg, Wlirtembirg,  and  served 
ii>  uu  u  tillery  officer  through  the  war  of  1866. 
Some  time  after,  his  voice  attracted  the  attention 
of  Pischek,  and  of  the  wife  of  Professor  David 
Strauss,  well  known  in  Germuny  before  her 
marrit^e  na  Agnen  Scliebost,  a  singer  of  note, 
from  the  latter  of  whom  he  had  mueh  instmotion 
prepamtory  to  his  appearenee  on  the  itaee.  On 
May  8,  1870,  Herr  Srhott  made  hi»  debut  at 
Frankfort,  an  Max  in  '  Der  Freiscbtitz/  with  such 
Buccesu)  that  he  determined  to  abandon  the  army 
in  favour  of  music,  though  |>n?vented  for  a  time  by 
the  outbreak  of  the  war  of  1S70,  tlirough  which  he 
served  and  obtained  his  captaincy.  At  the  doio 
of  the  war  he  left  the  tamj  Mtd  appeared  at  the 
opem  In  Berlin,  flchwerln,  and  Hanover,  where 
ho  IB  now  eiiga;_  i  1.  11  -  liaa  altvo  plavi'd  in  Vienna 
and  elsewhere  in  Gcrzuany  and  Austria,  with 
great  goeoaM.  He  sang  in  England,  June  16, 
1S-9.  at  a  piano  rf'cital  given  by  Dr.  von  Piilnw 
at  St.  Jaiues's  Uall,  at  a  second  recital,  and  at  a 
New  PhUhnrmonie  eomwt,  in  all  which  he  was 
well  zeodved.  He  appoMwd  Jan.  10,  1880,  1^ 
Her  MaJeetT'a  TWtre  (Cari  Roaa),  Rioui, 
and  ftfkerwarai  «■  Lohengrin;  bnl  thoui^  hi* 
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•ppOArnnce  and  voice  are  both  mncnificent,  his  [ 
nnging  had  hardly  the  &uccf  hs  which  might  have 
be«n  expected  from  hia  reputation  in  Germany. 
There  he  U  n^gmrded  as  one  of  the  beat  operatic 
tenon  of  tiie  aay,  especintly  fn  'heroic  parts  * ; 
hiB  rt'|tertoire  is  larj,'i.'.  and  consists,  bc>I<!<  8  those 
mentioned,  of  Tanuhauser,  John  of  Leydcn, 
Raoul,  Robert,  Vasco  di  Gama,  lAmrioo,  Masa- 
niello,  Ferdinand  Cortez,  and  Benvennto  CoUiiii 
— the  liu»t  on  its  prixiuction  at  Hanover  imdor 
Dr.  Hans  von  Biuow.  More  recently  he  has 
•Indiod  farther  with  ProfoMor  Blumer  Mid  on 
Feb.  8, 1881,  created  the  pfttt  of  i&  Stan- 
ford's  •  Veiled  Prophet  of  tfhriMiVoit  Ito  pro- 
duction at  Hanover.  [A.C.J 
80HOTT  (B.  SoHon^  SBbitb).  the  wciD- 

kntiwii  firm  of  rnu.sio-;)u1)lish<T8 at  Mavfnce.  Tliis 
business,  the  largest  of  the  kind  except  Breitkopf 
ft  Hifartd'a,  was  fonnded  in  1773  by  Bbbkbaro 
ScH  iTT,  and  carried  on  after  his  death  in  181 " 
by  hia  kooii  A>'L>Ic£AS  ^boru  17S1,  died  1840), 
and  JoHANK  JosEpn  (bora  1783,  died  1855), 
who  in  the  earlj  part  of  this  oentuiy  eet  np  a 
luKiee  of  thdr  own  at  Antwerp  (afterwardR  re- 
moved to  Brus!*6ls)  which  gave  tbcin  an  advan- 
tage both  in  suppressing  pirated  editions,  and  in 
doaUag  with  the  French  and  Italian  composers 
then  in  vogue.  In  1838  they  founded  a  br.iiicli 
in  London,  superintended  by  a  third  brutbur, 
Adam,  and  conducted  with  great  success  since 
1849  by  J.  B.  Wolf  (bom  1815.  died  1881). 
Another  branch  in  Paris  looo  followed.  Psteb, 
a  younger  brotbtr  of  Franz  Puii-irr,  and  grand- 
son oi  Bernhardt  lived  in  Brussehi  and  managed 
the  bodtteM  of  the  branobe*  ihera  and  in  Pwris, 
forwarding  at  tbo  saino  time  llie  circulation  of 
the  .Mayeacc  puldications.  Besiiioa  thcao  four  in- 
dependent hou.'es  iht;  finn  has  depOtt  in  Leipzig, 
Rotterdam,  and  New  York.  Frame  Philip?  (bom 
181 1 ),  grandson  of  Bemhard.took  part  in  the  busi- 
ness firam  1S35,  and  managed  it  atter  the  death 
of  hi*  Uihvt  Andreas,  first  in  partnenthip  wiih 
hia  undo  JoliMm  Joaqtl^  and  after  h»  deatii  by 
hinself.  Since  his  death  in  Milan  in  1874  tba 
biuinefls  ha«  been  carried  un  with  the  old 
traditi.'Ud  by  PeteB  SOHOn,  (•  WNI  of  the 
Bru.«sels  Peter),  Fran«  VOW  Lakdwebk  (a 
nephew  of  the  family),  and  Db.  L.  Stbscksb. 
The  Schotts  have  for  long  boon  ntnio-pittbliahtn 
to  the  court* 

At  a  time  when  tbo  book  and  nwrio  trade 
was  regulated  by  no  fixcl  laws,  the  correct  and 
elegant  editions  of  Mayence  found  a  x&nAy  en- 
trance into  fore^  countries,  and  the  firm  was 
thus  htinnilriti  d  t/y  keep  ahead  of  rivals  by 
makin<^'  cuuttUiui,  iniproveiuentd  iu  muaic -printing 
and  engraving.  They  were  the  first  to  use 
Utbographj  for  this  purpoe«h  an  important  turning- 
point  in  the  printing  of  mmdc.  Their  copyright 
publications  now  amount  to  over  33,000,  in- 
cluding Beethoven's  latest  quartets,  9th  Sym- 

Ehony,  and  M&^s  in  D,  nearly  all  the  operas  of 
)onizt'tti,  RoHsini,  Adam,  and  Aubcr,  most  of 
Kink'a  organ- muj^ic,  and,  to  come  to  later  times, 
Wagner '»  ' Meitttentinger *  and  'Ring  dt-s  Nibe- 
Inngm.*   The  ootabU^iment  haa  been  enlarged 


[  by  tlie  addition  of  a  ]>rinting  <  ffioe  (where  have 
been  printed,  aiuoiij;  uthurs,  Gottfried  Weber'n 
theoretical  works,  the  periodical  'Ciicilia.*  1824- 
18481  otc)  and  in  1839  of  a  piana-IaQtoiy,  which 
however  wa.s  given  up  in  iSoo  00  acoonnt  of  tht 
extension  of  the  main  biiKiness. 

The  Schotta,  bentdt^  innumerable  services  to 
art  and  artints,  have  done  goo^l  work  in  a  smaller 
circle  by  fostering  mus-io  in  Mavtnce  itself. 
Franz  and  his  wile  Betty  (nf'e  Braunraach,  born 
1S30,  died  1875)  left  a  considerable  stun  for  the 
m^faitanawwa  of  ft  permanent  araheatm  and  con- 
doctor  of  eminence,  In  order  that  Mayenoe  might 
hold  its  own  in  music  withthii  lleiber  cities  of 
the  Rhine  provinces.  [C.F.P.] 

SCHOTTISCHE  ('The  Scotch  dance'),  a 
round  dance  very  similar  to  the  p>lka.  It  muat 
not  be  confounded  with  the  Eooesaise.  which  was 
a  country  danee  of  Soi^eb  origin  intradoced  into 
France  towards  the  end  of  the  last  century.  The 
SchottiHche  was  fir»t  danced  in  England  in  1848, 
when  it  was  also  known  as  the  German  Polka. 
It  d(K-H  not  Ht-f  m  to  have  been  danced  in  Paris, 
aa  Ccllariii»  (La  Danse  des  Salons,  Paris  1847) 
does  not  include  it  amongst  the  dances  he  do- 
scribes.  The  music  is  almost  the  same  as  that 
of  the  polka,  but  ihotild  be  played  tathoT  dower. 
The  following  is  the  tune  to  wUoh  tt  wac  «fi' 
ginaUy  danced  in  England. 


SCHRODER"  DEVBTENT,  WuBKumti;  a 

highly  gifted  dramatic  singer,  was  born  at  Ham- 
burg. December  1S04.'  Her  father,  Friodrich 
Scl^ud  er— wbodied  in  181 8 — had  been  an  ezooU 
lent  bari^  n  •  singer,  a  favourite  in  many  opera", 
e«|>eciaiiy  in  Mo/uirl's  'Don Juan,'  which  he  w;im 
the  first  to  act  in  German.  Her  mother  wai 
Antoinette  Sophie  BOiger,  a  oelebrated  actress, 
sometimes  called  *  die  grcme  SohrSdcr*  and  *  the 
German  SM  I  .rLs,' 

Wilheliuiue  was  the  eldest  of  four  children. 
She  enjoyed  great  advantages  of  training;  danc- 
ing lessons,  and  public  apjirnmncea  in  ballets  in 
early  childhood,  helped  her  to  ma^tei^  of  atti- 
tude and  elasticity  of  movement;  ailerwards, 
when  her  pannti*  wandoiinn  led  them  to  yieona, 
she  tcoic  nieth  pnrtg  a*  Oph^a,  and  Arida 
(Scbiller'a  '  Phiulra ').  at  the  Hofburgtheater,  re- 
ceiving careful  instruction  in  gesture  and  delivery 

iiw w—i.'  iiiit  vM  In  mmkm  two  si  rtind  lu  iHiii 
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from  her  moUirr,  \v]iu  afterward*  superintended 
her  aludy  of  oper:itic  parts. 

Thus  there  wan  no  trace  of  the  di^  ititanle,  when, 
in  1821,  Wilhebiiine  made  a  briilianl  iiret  ap- 
pearance at  the  Vienna  opfli»>lioase  in  '  Die  Zau- 
berflote.'  The  frefthnes^  of  her  well  •  developed 
soprano,  her  purity  of  intonation  and  oertainty 
of  attack,  aatoniahed  tlie  public.  '  It  was  an  if  a 
^nger  had  fallen  from  the  olouda.'  Other  early 
tnuniphs  were  Emm^ne  (Weigl'a  'Sohwdaer- 
nuiiiliu  '),  wTi'  TO  tlif  rej>reseiit!itiiiM  wris  (Icsoribed 
as  '  UKii-Urly,  idial  and  full  cif  Irutli ;  iu  dresa 
aiul  l.w'.iriti:;  i  lyllicnlly  iiietuiLsque';  Marie 
(Grttry's '  Barbe  bleu* where  she  showed  her- 
self worthy  of  all  pmiNe  '  as  well  in  singing  as  in 
acting,  especially  in  part^  demanding'  passionnto 
expression.'  AsAgathc  ( Der  Freischiits)  her  glori- 
oua  'voice  aiul  dunning  appearance  won  great 
approval,  not  only  from  thf  j  ;1  !!c  ' ho  already 
loved  her,'  but  from  Weber,  whu  prewdcd  ov<  r 
the  psrlbnBance  at  Vienna,  March  7,  18:2. 
But  her  great  achievetnuut  was  the  creation  of 
the  part  of  Leonore,  on  the  revival  of '  Fidclio*  at 
Viennf»  later  in  the  year.  HitlitriM  CMiiii.iisj(.  ur3 
bad  failed  to  discover  the  merits  of  Beethoven's 
upera.  MdHe.  SdirMer'a  Impenonation  of  the 
luroiiio,  Tvside-*  laying  the  founfJatiDti  of  her  own 
fame,  redeemed  the  muisic  fnun  the  imputation 
of  coldnei^s,  won  for  tlie  work  the  praitie  so 
lung  withheld,  and  achieved  its  ultimate  popu> 
larity  by  repeated  performances  in  Germany, 
Loii(l,-n,  and  Paris.  The  story  of  her  first  apiiear- 
ance  in  the  part  has  often  been  Quoted  from 
GlHmer'a  'Bnotia-ungen  an  WflbdnuneSohrSder 
Devrient.'  Beethoven  «a8  pro>' nt  at  tho  per- 
formance. 'He  sat  behind  th«  c<Hidiu-tor,  and 
had  wrapped  himself  so  cloHclyin  the  foliln  of  hia 
cloak  than  only  his  eyes  could  be  seen  flash iiig 
Irom  it.'  Schroder's  natural  anxiety  only  height- 
ened the  effect  of  hiT  jil.'iv.  A  Itro.uliUsa  stilltif  ;ss 
filled  the  hoose  until  Leonure  fell  into  the  arms 
of  h«r  hndiand.  when  a  atonn  of  Miptftuse  hreke 
out  wliich  scorned  unceasing.  "To  Beethriven 
also  had  lii^  Lconuro  bei^u  revealed  in  the  gluv^  iug 
life  of  Schroder's  representation.  He  smilingly 
patted  her  cheek,  thanked  her,  and  promised  to 
write  an  opera  for  her,    W<juld  that  he  had  I 

Tn  18:3  .sli>  \\<  ]i[  to  Dresden  to  fulfil  a  con- 
tract to  sing  at  the  Court  Theatre  for  two  years, 
at  »  salary  of  aooo  thalera.  (At  a  later  period 
she  rwetvcd  4000  thnlers  at  the  same  house,  for 
her  conuectiun  with  Dresden  never  entirely 
oeaaed  as  lung  as  she  was  on  the  stage.)  She  mar- 
ried Karl  Devrient,  an  excellent  actor  whom  she 
met  in  Berlin  during  an  engagement  there  that 
year.  Four  cliildren  wtrc  l)om,  but  the  rnarria^^- 
was  not  a  happy  one,  and  was  diiaolved  in  iSaS. 
JUaing  the  next  eight  years  she  deli|fhted  her 
audieiK  1  ,  her  appearance  in  llie  gre.il  classical 
characters  which  ever  rein-iiued  her  most  sue- 
csssfid  parts.  In  Webi  r  w  operas,  as  Preciraa. 
Earyanthe  and  Reisa,  she  is  sidd  to  have  thrown 
a  new  light  over  both  story  and  music,  gradually 
he^htaning  the  interest  of  the  work  oatil  a 

l^J""*         ****  ^""'^  a«i»salitd  Ibis  BMal  Sir  Mut- 


torrent  of  inKpiration  carried  all  before  it.  In 
Spontini's  '  Vestale,*  die  waa  tiia  very  peracaUfi- 

cation  of  the  f^i-irit  of  the  antique.  Yet  no  less 
did  elit!  succeed,  iu  Paer's  comic  opera,  '  Sargino,* 
in  singing  with  so  much  finidl,  and  aeChig  with 
so  much  humour,  that  it  became  a  matter  of  dis- 
pute whether  tragedy  or  comedy  was  her  forte. 

In  1820  slie  pjissed  through  Weimar  and  sang 
to  Goethe  on  her  way  to  Paris  to  join  Bockel's 
eomp.\ny.  with  an  anaftad  aense  of 
thf  importance  of  her  mission,  she  wrote  ;  *  \ 
had  to  think  not  only  of  my  own  reput.-itiuu,  but 
to  establish  (ierman  music.  My  failure  would 
have  been  injurious  to  the  munic  of  Beethoven, 
Mozart  and  Weber.'  This  <Iate  was  an  epoch  in 
the  history  of  music  in  Paris.  Bouquetj< — then 
an  extraordinary  manifestation  of  approval — were 
ahowered  upon  the  triuraphaat  aingar.  In  hsr 
subsequent  visitN  to  PsiiSi  1831  aad  ja, dlA «lig 
in  Italiaui  opera. 

In  183a,  8ohri3der*Devrient  was  heard  at  the 
King's  Theatre  in  London,  engaging  with  Mr. 
Monck  Mason  to  sing  ten  times  monthly  during 
May,  June  and  July,  for  £800  and  a  benefit. 
Chelard  was  conductor.  'Fidelio,* 'Don  Juan,* 
and  Chdard*a  '  Macbeth  *  were  repeatedly  given, 
but  Chorley  ('Musical  Recollections')  says,  *  Fi- 
del io  was  the  solitary  success  of  a  disastrous  en* 
terprise —  The  sensation  is  not  to  he  forgotten. 
The  Italians  (not  very  strong  that  year),  were 
beaten  out  of  the  field  by  the  Germans.  The 
intense  musical  vigour  of  Beethoven's  opera  was 
felt  to  be  a  startlmg  variety,  wrought  oat  as  it 
was  !tt  Its  principal  part  by  a  TooMtst  of  a  daaa 
entirely  new  to  England.  This  was  Miulame 
.Schroder-Devrient.    Within  tho  conditions  uf 

her  own  adiool  aha  waa  a  remarkable  artist  

She  was  a  pale  woman ;  her  face,  a  thoroughly 
German  one,  though  plain,  was  pleasing,  from 
the  intensity  of  expression  which  her  laiige 
features  and  deep  tender  eyes  conveyed.  8he 
had  profiisa  fiUr  hair,  the  vafue  of  whidb  die 
thoroughly  understood,  delijj;liting,  in  moments 
of  great  emotion,  to  fling  it  loose  with  the  wild 
vehemence  of  a  l\Iii'n;id.  Iler  fiijure  waaauperb 
though  full,  and  she  rejoiced  in  its  display.  Her 
voice  was  a  strong  soprano,  not  comparable  in 
quality  to  some  other  German  voictB  of  its 
olaas. ....  but  with  an  iuher«ut  ezpreasiveneas 
of  tone  whidk  made  it  more  attraetive  on  the 

stage  than  many  a  more  faultless  organ  

lit^  tones  were  delivered  without  any  care,  save 
to  give  them  due  foroe.  Her  execntiott  was  bad 
and  heavy.  There  wa<)  an  air  of  atnin  and 
spasm  throughout  her  performance.' 

The  '  Queen  of  Tears'  (so  she  was  styled)  was 
heard  next  season  In'DerFreiaohiltB,'  'Pie  Zau- 
herllSte,'  'Euryantho,'  and  'Oiallo.*  The  engage- 
ment was  to  bing  fur  Mr.  Bunn  alCovent  G.anlen 
twenty 'four  times  at  £40  a  night,  and  I'nce  fur 
the  benefit  of  the  specidators.  However,  all 
London  was  under  the  spell  of  Taglioni  and  of 
Fanny  Elsler.  Mali  brau  iu  the  lluglish  opera ; 
Paiita,  Ciuti-Damoreau,  Rubini,  and  Tamburini, 
in  the  Italian  open^  sang  to  emptT  houaaa. 
Again  in  1837,  after  MaUfaiwi*s  deatlv  iir*  Bonn 
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«affiig«d  SclirtM«r>])«viiant  at  a  doable  uHuj. 
*FfddJo,**Lftfloiii»Mnbnl»*  and  'Norma*  tropB 

performed  inFr.Lr'i'h.  She  broke  down  in  health 
before  the  t-eatiun  was  over.  It  ia  e&id  that  Bunn 
fi>roed  himself  into  her  tick-room  one  night>  to 
insist  on  her  showing  herself  in  character  tipnn 
the  stage  for  one  moment,  to  enablo  him  to  put 
off  the  performance  'on  account  of  the  sudden 
indiifoiitioa  of  the  singer'— and  yet  keep  the 
entawiea  moiMy.  After  a  rert,  too  ihott  to  be 
boneficial,  she  re8ume<l  her  work,  and  waa  car- 
ried home  insensible  from  the  theatre,  bhe  was 
able  however  to  give  a  fiwewell  performance  of 
'  Fidelio,*  with  the  last  act  of  the  '  Montecchi 
e  Capiiletti,'  and  tlien  discovered  that  Mr. 
Bonn  had  declared  himself  bankrupt  and  could 
paj  Imt  notliiiuF.  In  hui  book,  'The  Stag* 
booi  before  and  MUnd  tike  Curbdn,'  Mr.  Buno 
ct)mplaui3  I T  iho  singer's  attempts  at  extor- 
tion ;  says  that  she  demanded  the  fourth  part 
of  the  prooeeds  of  each  night,  but  on  this  sum 
provin-^  to  filU  ahort  of  tlM  fixed  nlaiy,  asked 
for  £iGo. 

From  1837  a  gradual  decline  in  power  was 
observed  in  Madame  8ebri>der«DeTriAnt^  though 
she  continued  to  delight  ber  andienees  all  over 

Gennaav  in  tlie  parts  she  had  identified  herself 
witii.  Of  Wagner's  operas  she  only  appeared 
in '  Riemd,'  as  Adriano  Oolonna,  in  'Der  megende 
HoUiinder/  as  Senta,  and  in  'Tannhriuser.'  aa 
Venus.  His  later  dramas  would  have  been  a 
fitting  field  for  her  dramatic  genius.  G lurk's 
masterpieoee  wen  among  her  latest  studies.  Her 
last  appearance  in  Dresden  was  in  his  '  I  phi- 
genie  in  Aulia,'  in  1847  ;  her  last  appean»nco  on 
any  stage  took  place  at  Riga,  where  she  plajed 
Rotneo.  Her  eoiieert  abging  was  greatly  ad* 
mired,  and  one  of  the  liveliest  passages  in 
MendeUiiohii's  letters  ^  describes  the  furore 
caused  by  her  impromptu  execution  of '  Adelaide ' 
in  her  ordinary  travelling  dress  at  the  Gewand- 
haus  Concert  of  Feb.  il,  1841. 

Madame  Schroder-Dcvrienthad  made  a  second 
marriage  with  Herr  von  J>oriiig,  a  worthless 
person*  who  immediately  snsed  upon  his  wifr'^s 
eaminga  and  pension,  and  left  her  almost  desti- 
tute, to  recover  what,  she  could  in  a  long  lawauit. 
The  marriage  was  dissolved  at  her  wish.  In 
1850  sho  again  married  Uerr  von  Bock,  a  man 
of  culture,  who  took  her  to  his  property  in 
Livonia.  The  union  promised  great  happinrss, 
and  M"^*™*  von  JBock  entered  with  ardour  on  her 
new  duties.  But  die  fonnd  henelf  unfitted  Ibr  a 
quiet  country  life,  and  sought  relief  iu  travelling;. 
Passing  through  Dresden,  ah*)  Wiut  arreitted  oa 
aeoount  of  the  sympathy  she  had  shown  with 
the  revolution  of  18.^^.  An  ex.-itnination  in 
Berlin  resulted  iu  her  being  forbidden  to  return 
to  Saxony;  in  the  meantime  she  was  exiled  from 
Bossia.  Her  husband's  exertions  and  sacrifices 
iseored  a  reversal  of  this  sentence.  In  1856  she 
visited  some  German  towns,  singing  Ut-dt^r  in 
public  concerts.  Her  interpretations  of  Beetho- 
*'**AdalsJde'aiul  of SbhuberlTBand  Sehmntan's 
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songs  were  immensdy  admired,  though  by ; 
thought  too  drmmatui.   When  at  Leip^g  her 

strength  succumbed  to  a  painful  illne>  ,  S'te 
was  devotedly  nursed  by  a  HiHter  and  a  friend  at 
Coburg,  and  died  Jan.  ti,  i86e. 

Schroder-Devrieiit's  voice,  even  in  her  best 
daye.  waa  of  no  extraordinary  compass,  but,  to 
the  List,  the  tones  of  the  middle  notes  were  of 
exoepti<MiaUy  fine  quality.  MasattTs  teaehitig, 
with  further  instmcdon  firom  Radidii  and  from 
Mikach  (the  DrnAden  Chorii.t- master),  had  not 
been  sufficient  training  for  the  young  girl,  who 
had  besides  been  disinclined  to  the  dm^^ery  of 
Bcale-pinging.  Tlie  neglect  of  system  and  of 
careful  vocal  exorcise  resulted  in  faulty  e\>  cii- 
tiott  and  too  early  loss  of  the  high  notes.  This 
mSfAt  have  been  less  observable  bad  she  kept  to 
such  simple  i4tes  as  Pamina  and  Agathe.  But 
there  seemed  a  discrepancy  between  the  delicate 
organization  of  her  voice  and  the  passionate 
energy  of  her  teropwament.  By  force  of  will 
she  accomplished  more  than  wns  warrantrd  by 
her  natural  powers.  •  A  portion  of  her  life  was 
exhausted  in  every  song.'  As  a  musical  instru> 
ment  the  voice  was  not  under  Iier  command ;  as 
a  vehicle  of  expression  it  was  completely  so.  It 
was  tlie  dr.imatic  genius  of  t'l'H  u  ;'>t  wliieh  won 
for  her  an  European  reputation.  Sho  infused  a 
teixibie  earnestness'  into  the  more  pathetic  im* 
personations,  while  an  almost  unerring  instinct 
of  artistic  fitness,  combined  with  a  con»ci<  iitiou8 
study  of  the  parts,  secun  1  a  perfection  of  ptir- 
fonnance  which  reached  eveiy  detail  of  bye-play. 
It  cnnld  be  said  of  her  that  she  never  censed 
learning,  for  tshe  toiled  at  her  art  to  the  end. 
She  once  wrote  as  follows:  'Art  is  an  eternal 
raee.  and  the  artist  is  destroyed  for  art  as  soon 
as  he  entertains  the  debifiinn  that  he  is  at  the 
goal.  It  were  certainly  comfortable  to  lay  down 
the  task  with  the  costume,  and  let  it  rest  until 
its  turn  comes  round  again  in  the  repertoire.  I 
have  never  been  able  to  do  this.  How  often, 
when  the  public  have  shouted  a{»proval  and 
showered  bouquets  on  me,  have  I  retired  in 
confusion,  aakmg  myself :  "  Wilhelmine,  what 
have  you  been  about  again?" — tlieti  lliere  would 
be  no  peace  for  um,  but  brooding  the  livelong 
days  and  iii|^ts  until  I  had  hH  upon  sometliing 
better.* 

Her  good  faith  and  earnestness  led  her  to 
condemn  a  fellow-actress  for  disrespect  to  her  art 
when  she  oarelessl^  threw  down  behind  the 
soenes  a  handkerdnef  wliich  had  served  on  the 

stage  as  a  ^^ignal  of  Love.  Schrod-  r-DevrioTit'e 
play  generally  inspired  utheni  with  her  own 
spirit.  On  one  occasion  it  moved  a  Bluebeard 
to  forgot  the  ordinary  artifice  used  in  dragging 
his  Marie  off  the  stage,  and  to  take  her  literally 
bv  the  hair.    '  Almost   unconscious  with  pasu 

and  covered  with  blood,  the  artist  endured  this 
tortnra  raUMV  than  tpdH  the  effeetof  the  tahlsao.' 


<  BoBttliDM  pwhkpi  s  trifle  loo  much.      Indeed  Mmdelsahn 
hints  In  th«  Mquel  of  ttw  r**"<^  quateil  mham.  Ktfd  In  the  Con- 
crrl-ru'im  \hU  «rii«  to    'Th«  old  i>rr(an»(rw».'  wrllM  HMtdciwohn. 
\  >    >  \>A2.  'Ih.jr<  ushl7  dcllchtnl  lu  tU  ferlfeSI 
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It  mam  easier  for  her  to  forgive  an  injury  aririi^ 
tbt»  from  esoeM  of  fedJng,  thwi  to  tolerate  iho 

inadeqonte  support  of  a  first  tenor,  '  half  gpoii c 
half  wood*;  or  to  allow  the  pleepy  play  of  a 
prima  donna  to  go  unpunished  :  as  when,  in 
Borneo,  she  was  guilty  of  tickling  the  fiset  of  » 
too  unemotional  GiuKetta,  during  the  carowcs  of 
the  last  Hcene  of  Btllini's  opera.  (See  fihn  Mo- 
achelea*  Life,  i.  370.)  An  audience  of  '  ledeme 
8ede& '  wM  b«r  abhoRoiM^  wnd  the  ignorance 
f  fashionable  London  fwfy  jwn  «fO  triad  L«r 
suroly.  (lb.  363.} 

In.  Ua  'Modem  Gefnuia  Mnnc/  Cborley 
enters  upon  an  analysis  of  Kma  of  Madame 
Schroder- Devrient'8  jMrts.  He  and  Beriioc  (the 
latter  in  letten*  to  the  jonnml  dee  Dt?bnte,  1^43'^ 
concur  in  condcnming  the  nuumeristos  which 
grew  apon  bar  m  Um»  went  on.  Rallitab  haa 
(levuted  an  article  her  (*Oea.  Sohriften,'  ix.)- 
A.  von  Wolzogen's  '  Wilh.  Schrooder-Devrieut ' 
(Lolpzig.  1863)  is  the  best  life,  and  ^wm  »  cir- 
cumstantial, impartial,  and  interesting  acooant ; 
while  Wagner's  'Ueber  Schauspieltf  und  Siln- 
ger '  eulogises  her  dopth  of  Mmg  sod  power  of 
interpretation.  [L.  M.  M .] 

SCHROETER,  Chmstoph  GoTTtrKB,  bom  at 
Hohenstein,  Saxony,  Aug.  10,  1 699,  lonj;  enjoyed 
ia  Genuaoy  the  honour  of  having  invented  the 
pianofiwta.  Hh  daims,  first  |)ubliili»l  by  hioiMlf 
in  Mit/.lor's  '  Mnsikalische  Bibliothek*  (Leipzig, 
1738)  aud  repeated  in  Mnrpurg's  '  Krituche 
EMefe '  (Berlfao.  S764)  have  been  examined  and 
set  asi  lf.  in  fav  our  of  Cristofori.  [See  Pianofortb, 
vol.  ii.  p.  71  a. "1  We  learn  from  Schroetcr'8  auto- 
biogmpl)y  that  at  seven  yejirs  of  age  he  was 
placod  a  ohoristar  at  Dresden,  under  Kapeli- 
mditer  Sebmidt,  and  that  Graun  waa  bb 
panion.  Tlie  clavichord  early  liocame  his  greatest 
pleasure.  When  he  lost  his  voice  he  cnterixl  the 
ki»tta«bule  to  study  thorough-bass,  that  is, 
uccotiipanimcnt  as  then  practised,  and  learned  to 
quill  aad  tune  har).aichords,  which  led  him  to 
the  monochord  an<l  s  tma  of  temperament.  On 
the  wbh  of  hia  mother  that  he  should  study  the- 
ology, he  went  to  Leipzig  for  that  purpose  in  1 7 1 7, 
but  after  her  deatli  resinned  iim.xic,  returned  to 
Dresden,  and  waa  accepted  hy  Lotti  to  copy  for 
hini.  and  write  his  middle  parts.  It  was  a*  this 
time  that  he  endeavoured  to  conihine  the  charac- 
teristiiis  uf  the  luiriKsicLuid  luid  clavichord,  by 
inventing  two  hauiiner  actions,  the  models  of 
wbioh  he  deposited  at  the  ijaxoa  Court  in  1721 ; 
but  ftnmadiatwly  afterwasds  bo  left  Drawlen, 
taking  service  with  a  Baron  whom  he  does  not 
name,  to  travel  in  Germany,  iioUaud,  and 
England.  In  17*4  be  want  to  ^e  University  of 
Jeua  and  began  writin;;  upon  musical  subjects ; 
in  1736  he  took  the  organittt's  place  at  Minden, 
removing  in  1733  to  NordhauHcn,  where  he  re* 
maincd  until  hu  death  in  1782.  A  cou^>lete  list 
of  his  numerous  writings  ii  toba  fcaad  in  Gerber's 
Lexicon  dsT  Tooltttustler  (Loipiig,  1792)1  »■ 
454-5-  [A.J.H.] 

BCHROETER,  Johann  Saituel,  an  esteemed 
pianofi>rt'  -)rlaycr  and  composer  f  )r  that  instru- 
ment, was  born  in  1750  of  German  parents  at 


Warsaw,  where  hig  father,  Johann  Friedridj, 
waaobobt  in  the  royal  orchestra.  Ahout  1765 
1m-  nf-<-'»ir^pnn'»'d  his  father  and  sister  to  Leipzig, 
ami  K.'inj,'  tiiere  in  the  Gewandhaus  Concerts. 
On  the  breaking  of  his  voice  he  devoted  himself 
entirely  to  the  piano,  and  travelled  with  his 
father,  brotber  and  sister,  performing  as  they 
went,  throuf^h  Holland  to  London.  There  they 
made  their  ddbut  in  the  concerts  of  Bach  and 
Abol  at  tba  Titatobad  House,  St.  James't  Stroat, 
May  2,  1772,  Scbroeter  playing  a  conrcrtn  on 
the  '  Forte  Piano,'  wliich  J.  Christian  Bach  had 
first  performed  in  1  767.  the  brother  John  Henri 
on  the  violin,  and  the  sister.  Corona,  afterwaidi 
a  celebrated  vocalist,  singing.  Burner  (in  Roes^ 
Cyclopa'dia^  saya  that  'he  may  be  taid  to  have 
been  the  first  who  brought  into  England  the 
Umm  art  of  tiaatfng  tbat  imtrnment.*  After 
J.  C.  Bach'(»  death  in  T7S3.  he  succeeded  him 
as  music  master  to  the  Queen,  'Six  Sonatas 
for  the  har(>dohord  or  piano  forte'  are  aa* 
nounced  by  W.  Napier  in  the  '  Public  Advor- 
tiscr*  in  1776  as  his  op.  i.  This  was  followed 
in  1778  by  op.  3,  'Six  Concertos  with  an  ai-<-om- 
paniment  for  2  violins  and  a  bai«' ;  and  this 
a;:ain  by  op.  5  (Berlin),  op.  6  (Paria).  op.  9,  tlx 
trios  (  Ani!<terdam),  Op.  9  two  ditto  (Do.).  Tlie 
♦ABC  Dario*  (p.  144)  Kays  of  him,  '  He  haa 
c<HnpQsed  tba  barpsichord  |)arts  of  some  con* 
certos ;  the  accompaniments  are  by  Baoh  :  they 
are  neither  new  nor  very  striking.  He  plays 
in  an  elegant  and  masterly  style ;  his  ctidences 
are  well  imagined,  and  if  his  pendtant  was  not 
rather  to  play  rapidly  than  td  OdT*,  be  would 
excel  on  the  pianoforte  '  Burney,  on  the  other 
hand  (,in  Kees).  sa^'s.  '  He  became  one  of  the 
neatest  and  most  expressive  players  of  bis  time, 
and  Ids  (<tyle  of  composition,  hii^hly  ]ioli8hed, 
rciieuiLiks  tluit  uf  Abel  more  tlian  any  other. 
It  wa.<t  graceful  and  in  good  taste,  but  so  chaste 
as  somotimea  to  seem  detident  in  fire  and  in> 
ventloo.'  Ho  did  not  renudn  long  befbre  tbe 
puldic  in  eonBef|Ucnce  of  Ids  m'irria;,'e  wttli  one 
of  his  pupils,  a  young  lady  of  birth  and  fortune, 
after  which  he  played  oidy  at  the  concerts  of  tha 
Priitce  of  Wales  and  a  few  others  of  the  nobility, 
lie  died  on  Sunday,  Nov.  3, 1788,  in  his  own  hou$« 
at  Pimlico,  having  lost  his  voice  some  years  before 
by  a  severe  cold.  His  marriage  was  »  clandea* 
tine  one,  and  brought  him  into  eoIliaSon  with  bia 
wife's  famil>  ,  the  n-snlt  of  wldoh  wris  his  sur^ 
rendering  all  hia  rights  for  an  annuity  of  £500, 
She  is  the  lady  who  took  lessons  from  Haydn 
during  his  residence  in  Lond  n,  and  fell  violently 
in  love  with  him  Haydn  s?poke  of  her  many 
years  after  as  a  very  attractive  woman,  and  »iiU 
handsome,  though  ovor  nxty  i  *  bad  i  been  free,' 
said  the  patriarch,  *I  should  certainly  bana 
niarii'id  her' — she  was  tlien  a  widow.  Ha  dedi- 
cated to  her  three  clavier  trios  (B.  &  U.,  Nos.  1, 
2,  6),    [See  wl  i.  p.  71 1.]  [C  J.P.I 

SCIIUBART,  Cmristiaw  Fbikdbich  Danikl, 
bom  at  Obersontheim  in  Suabia,  Nov.  sa,  1 743* 
and  brought  up,  not  as  a  musician,  at  Nurd* 

lingen,  Nuremberg,  and  Erlan:;en.     In  17^^  e 

find  him  as  oiganist  at  Ludwigsbuig.   Uls  life 
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aeeuia  to  have  hevn  »  very  wild  and  irregular 
one,  but  b»  aract  have  been  a  man  of  great  taleot 
and  erifT-j-v  to  justify  the  eulogies  on  him  im  fre- 
quent in  the  early  volumes  of  the  Allg.  uiusik- 
mliflche  Zeitung  of  Leipzig  (aee  ii.  78,  98,  etc.)i 
and  tbe  conitoni  refimnoet  of  Otto  Jahn  in  his 
Life  of  If  MBit.  H«  lived  in  Maanlieiin,  Mtmicb. 
Augsburg,  and  Vhn ;  waa  more  than  onco  in 
confineuieufe  for  hi«  misdeed*^  and  at  length  wa« 
imprisoned  firom  1777  to  1787  mi  HotMnuperg. 
He  died  shortly  afler  his  release,  Oct.  10,  1797. 
His  compoaitiuua  are  few  and  uniiupurtant.  A 
work  of  hia  on  miuical  neiUiettcs, '  Ideen  zu  einer 
Aeethetik  der  Tonkuot,'  wan  publiithed  after  hU 
death  by  his  son  Ludwig  (.Vienna,  1806).  From 
the  notices  of  it  in  the  A.  M.Z.  (viii.  Soi,  xiii. 
5jl.  etc.)  and  Jalm's  citations,  it  appears  to  be 
fmMj  A  diMortatiop  on  tlio  stylos,  aUlitios,  aad 
c^nractoristics  of  great  mUf-ioians  and  art5f<t8. 
It  al«u  contains  some  fanciful  descriptions  of 
the  various  keys,  wliieh  Schumann  iiotiets  Ges. 
Schriften,  i.  1 80)  only  to  condemn.  But  Schubart 
will  always  be  known  as  the  author  of  the  words 
of  one  of  F.  Schubert's  mont  favourite  aongs — 
*  Die  Forollo '  (op.  31}.  Tlie  woids  of  <  An  den 
Tod*  and  *  ChwHed  nnf  eiasn  Sddatai *  are  also 
his.  Hon  further  p^^l^^■*^lcd  2  vols,  ofblu  'Ver- 
mischte  Schriften'  (Zurich,  1812).  [G  ] 

SCHUBERT,*  Frahz  Peteii,  the  one  great 

comjiotier  native  to  Vienna,  was  born  Jan.  .^i, 
1797,  in  the  district  called  Lichtentlial,  at  the 
house  which  is  now'  numbered  54  of  the  Nom- 
'^Arfer  Strasse,  on  the  ri^'lit,  ;,'oin;,'  out  from  Vienna. 
There  is  now  a  gray  ntarblu  tablet  over  the  door, 
with  the  words '  Fnnz  Schuberts  Qeburlshaus '  in 
tlie  centre ;  on  tbe  left  side  a  lyre  Ofownsd  with 
a  star,  and  on  the  right  a  chaplet  of  leavos  con- 
taining  tlio  words,  '  31  .Tanner  1 797-'  He  came 
of  a  country  stock,  orisinal^  belonging  to  Zuk- 
msatel  in  Anstriaa  flUMla.  Wa  hiher,  Fnrnz, 
t'le  Son  of  a  peasant  at  Netidorf  in  Moravia. 
wm  born  about  1 764,  Ht  ulied  in  Vicuna,  and 
in  1784  became  assistant  to  his  brother,  who 
kept  a  school  in  the  Leopoldstadt.  His  ability 
and  inteirrity  ra'-ed  him  in  1 786  to  be  parish 
scho©lni:i*ittT  in  the  |>ari(4h  of  the  'Twelve  Loly 
belpem*  in  the  Lichtentbal,  a  post  which  he 
kept  tin  1817  or  18,  wboi  hid  was  appointed  to 
the  parish  vchool  in  the  adjoining  <1i.strict  of  the 
llossau,  and  there  he  reniaineil  till  hi-*  death, 
Joly  9,  1830.  He  marrieil  early,  while  still 
helping  his  brother,  probably  in  1783,  Elisa- 
beth Vitz,  or  Fitz,  a  Silesian,  who  was  in  service 
in  TinuM^  and  was,  lilie  Beatboron's  mothsr, 

•  TlM  IttUawtag  ibbwilsllssi  sts  mst  la  On  sons  ts  <hl*  •»> 

llcl*:— 

K.U.  —  Krctal*  too  Hellbom.  Tfa«  Snt  rpfMvne*  to  ths  flWBSa 

wiltkiD .  lb«  McoDd.  In  brftckcu,  to  CokTlil<n'»  iwilTsflMi. 

Fcrl.  -  KrnilnuM]  Hcliulirrt   in  hli  biocnphlMl  llMCh  Is  8AB> 
nmiiii'*  llsiw  Zvltfu-l.tin  rar  <lie  Mu>(k.  I.  SM. 

A  M  7,  -  .\lt.-fnn-!tip  Mu»ik»ll>-  li-  Z-Utinj. 

N  /.  >l.  ■-  N-ii.-  .'.  iki-liriU  Uir  )l;.<lk. 

W.Z.a.  -  Wlwurr  ZcliKhttn  lOr  Kuntt.  We. 

t  Ibi  Itastorilir  SMM  mas  WMtt  aaS  SBMlk  AttlMttaMOf 
Mnitaft^i  Mrlli  It  wt»  mIM  'AirfSMn  Hlamvliifentnmd.*  »fMt 
th«  huuM  «r»>  ^■"  Th"  •  llIminelprort«TUn<l' HmII  ilh"- ■  r*'"- 
hi»i<!n*)  w»»  » -li  ri  «ir"  t  ntniiln*  out  uf  II  we4t»»r<i»  Uj  11  sr  1<  thr 
toHt8c»lloi>«— th«  tmme  wlilch  «  now  ih*  "  ylaleiiitvM.'  Thi*  premrril 
iirhulKrIcuM  dM  nottli"  !  •  <i  I  twjoiid  the  openttif  1nt>>  the  matn 
■treat.  lfl&il«UlhUuoftiar(«iB»pa(th«ilat«lat]Miifl(li4i)lua*UA. 


a  cuuk.  Their  first  child,  Ignaz,  was  bom  in 
1784.  Then  came  a  lonz  gap,  possibly  filled 
by  c!ii!(lren  wlio  died  in  infancy — of  whirh  t^"v 
lost  niiic  in  all;  then,  Oct.  lt>,  1 794,  anotiicr 
boy,  Ferdinand ;  then  in  96,  Karl,  then  Frani^ 
and  lastiy,  a  daughter,  llieKBia,  Sept.  17,  1801, 
wbodlod  Aug.  7,  1878.  The hard'wonted mother 
of  these  14  childrciv  lived  till  1S12.  So<jn  aft'  r  1  rr 
death  her  husband  was  married  again,  to  Anna 
Klayenbdk,  a  Viennese,  and  had  a  secMid  ihmily 
of  5  children,  «.f  whom  3  grew  up,  viz.  Josefa 
(4-  1B6O,  Andreas,  an  accuuutant  in  one  of  the 
public  uific  ti,  and  Anton,  a  Benedictine  priest, 
'  Father  'Hemuum*— Um  last  two  still  living 
(1881). 

I;,'naz  and  Ferdinand  followed  their  fatl;  r'f« 
calling,  and  inherited  with  it  tbe  jntmritr,  fru> 
gality,  and  modsstf^  whieh  baa  gdnsd  him 
t<uch  respect.  Of  the  former  we  do  not  hear 
much  ;  the  one  letter  by  him  that  is  preserved 
(Oct.  I  a,  1S18),  shows  him  vstj  Ibse^thinking^ 
verv  tired  of  schoolmastering,  very  much  at- 
tac^od  to  his  home  and  his  brother.*  He  rd> 
mained  at  the  Ku^.><aa  school  till  hitt  death  in 
1844.  Ferdinand*  on  the  other  hand,  cose  to  be 
Elector  of  the  ddef  normel  sduwl  of  St.  Anna 
in  Vienna,  and  plaved  a  considerable  part  in  the 
lifci  of  hiii  celebrated  brother,  by  whom  he  was 
fondly  loved,  to  whom  he  was  deeply  attached, 
and  wlwse  tgree  it  was  given  to  him  (0  olose  in 

deaih. 

Little  Franx  was  no  doubt  well  grounded  by  IiIh 
father,  and  to  that  eaiiy  training  probably  owed 
the  tnetbodieal  haUt  whidi  stndc  to  him  more  or 

less  doH'ly  throu^di  life,  of  tlating  hi.i  jiio^'cn,  a 
practice  which  makes  the  investigation  of  them 
doubly  interesting.*  Ae  seboolmaatsntlM  faUMT 
and  liis  two  eldent  8nn<«  were  all  more  or  lees  musi- 
cal. Igiiaz  and  Ferdinand  had  learned  the  violin 
with  other  rudiments  from  the  father,  and  Franx 
was  also  taught  it  by  him  in  his  turn,  and  the 
'  clavier '  ({.  e.  probably  the  pLinofotte— for  Be^ 
thoven's  op.  31  was  published  before  Schtdtert  had 
passed  his  6th  year)  by  Ignaz,  who  was  twelve 
years  his  senior.  But  Us  high  vocation  quickly 
revealed  it.->elf ;  he  soon  ontstrlpped  these  simple 
teachers,  and  was  put  under  Slicliael  HoLwr. 
the  ehoiimaster  of  the  parish,  for  both  violin  and 
piano,  as  well  as  fog  singings  the  otgin,  and 
t  borough  bess.  On  this  good  man,  who  long  ont- 
lived  him,  ho  made  a  deep  imprecision  'When 
I  wished  to  teach  him  anytlun;;  Cn-sh,'  he  would 
say,  '  he  always  knew  it  lUready.  I  have  often 
list  n<^d  to  him  in  astoniwliUiPnt.' *  U«dzer 
would  givo  him  svdiject*!  to  ext-  juporise  upon, 

•  Author  o(  a  lemion  00  the  14tvth  ftoulmerwi  t<(  iht;  tiliUi  u(  St, 
BdMdiet  ( Vienna.  li«0).  In  wWch  ha  U  •Ijrled  '  C«|<UuUrt>r1eiter  de* 
fKIRM  Kehulltm  ;  Curat  oi>d  Pred  lg<>r  an  der  8lirU(>tarr« ;  BetiUw  At* 
(old.  VetdleiLitkrrulM  m.  d.  Krou«.' 

«  K.II.  IMO. 

!  ttl<  muul  practice  wa«  to  wrlta  tb*  ttlle  of  the  plam.  thv  datF>. 
an  I  iiittiii-.  °  |V>  SffnJrtH  ilpra.'  at  lh«  bead  of  the  flrot  pn.c,  (  i 
tirgiunln<  U>  compov).  In  hi*  earlier  ;e«n  ivv  »it<led  the  full  dale  vt 
minyltlrm  at  iht  irnd  rran  ithwi  It  i-ai ihT  -nmt  ittr  Snnoa.!.^ 
and  l»ot  th«  'tllledeT'  fllfl!ler>-an  thtrr  br>ont1nc  to  imi,  V  flvna 

nii  'V.-ni' '  t.       lij  Ih.-  s  r  1 1 1.' c.in.i:  tf't  III  I'.  'i    p .  1*'.-  .  'J'- 1 1 b'-tl  un , ) .-r 

IM*.  With  IKIS.  howerer.  Ihli  uhiute  dJitUif  In  (rrat  meaiura 
ccue*.  wtdaisnlBtMSBdIhBIMrWMBaStlkSBaBlkMMSi. 

•  N.Z.H. 
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and  then  his  joy  woolcl  know  no  bounds,  and  h» 

would  cry  '  the  lad  has  u'"t  liariii'iny  at  his 
fingers*  endB.'  *  Such  astonihhoit-at  was  natitral 
enough,  but  it  wmild  hrnye  been  far  better  if  be 
had  taught  him  conntf  rpiolnt.  Tgnaz  to.) — and 
on  elder  brother  in  uot  always  a  leiiieat  iud<^e 
of  his  junior — beam  similar  testimony.  '  I  was 
mnoh  MtonitlMd,'  lajv  bo^  'when  alter  »  fuw 
months  he  told  me  ttnthe  bad  no  more  need  of  auy 
help  from  iiie,  hut  would  j^o  on  by  liimsclf ;  and 
indeed  I  soon  had  to  acknowle<ige  that  he  had 
far  surpassed  me,  beyond  hope  of  oonipetltlaii.' 

Befiire  he  became  eleven  he  was  first  soprano 
in  the  Lichtenthal  choir,  noted  for  the  beauty 
of  hit  voira  and  the  appropriateness  of  his 
csprsirion.  He  played  tlie  violin  Mdoa  when 
tbey  oeenmd  In  the  aervioe.  and  at  borne  oom> 

poeed  little  bohi^s,  nnd  jiitv--a  fur  Hlringa  or  fir 
1*F.  For  a  child  ko  gitted,  of  people  in  the 
position  of  thu  Schuberts,  the  next  step  was 
iiaturally  tlie  Imperial  Coni  ict,  or  iichool '  for 
educatiiij^  the  chorisLers  for  iheCourL-chapol;  aod 
to  the  Convict  accordingly  Franz  was  sent  in 
Oct.  1808,  when  x<  yean  aad  8  months  old.  He 
went  np  with  a  batdi  of  other  boys,  who,  while 
w:>-itiii,',  made  themseU'cs  incrry  over  liis  {,'ray 
Muit,  calliug  him  a  miller,  and  oUierwibo  crack- 
falg  jokes.  But  the  laugh  soon  ceased  \\  h>  n  the 
'miller'  came  under  the  examiners,  the  Court- 
capt-'ikucLiters  Salieri  aud  EyUur,  aud  Kuruor  thu 
ffln<;ing-ma8ter.  He  sang  the  trial-pieces  in  such 
»  style  that  he  was  at  once  received,  and  henceforth 
Ae  gray  frock  was  exchanged  for  the  gold>laoed 
uiiirmm  of  the  iiiijjcrial  choristers.  The  irniMic 
in  the  Con  net  had  been  a  good  deal  dropt  in 
oonaeqoenoe  of  the  war,  but  after  the  sigiuug  of 
the  treaty  of  peace,  Oct.  14,  1S09,  it  revalued  it:* 
old  fuotiug,  aud  thuu  Frau2  buou  look  hiii  right 
place  in  the  music  sohool.  Tliere  was  an  orchestra 
formed  from  the  boy^  which  practised  daily 
symphonies  and  overtures  of  Haydn,  Moxart, 
Krommer,  Koztliich,  Ms^ul,  CJurubhii,  etc.,  and 
occasionally  iitethovi  n.  Here  hi»  home  practice 
put  him  on  a  level  with  older  boys  than  bimi>elf. 
The  leader  of  the  band,  behind  wliom  he  Kit, 
several  years  his  senior,  turned  round  thu  tirst 
day  t^)  Bee  who  it  was  that  was  playing  so 
deverly,  and  iband  it  to  be  smiall  boy  in 
speotadea  named  Fraas  Sehnbert.**  The  big 
fellow'a  name  was  S]iaun,  ami  ho  soon  hccamu 
intimate  with  hi.i  little  neiglibour.  Frau^  was 
extremely  aeiudUva,  and  one  day  admitted  to  his 
friend,  very  confuscii  and  bliwlunt,'  dee[>ly,  that 
he  had  already  compostd  much  ;  tliut  iudeed  he 
couhl  not  help  it,  and  should  do  it  every  day  if 
he  Goold  afford  to  get  musio*paper.  SpMia  taw 
the  state  of  matters,  and  took  oare  that  muslo- 
|)a|)fr  -sliould  he  forthcoming,' ;  for  which  and  other 
kindnesses  his  name  wiU  be  lona  remembered. 
Tfnsag  in  ttma  bBcaae  finfc  vioUn^  and  whan 

I  K.n.  S). 

*  In  tha  rUii(tm(MM  In  th<  JoMptiitadt.  ttn  %  vary  ftell  And 
Iniarvttbit  tMvuiit  uf  Uili  tchool  In  Uamllek't  eieellent  book. 
■UtaclilcliUi  de*  r<if«r»!rtw-N.-n«  111  Wl.-n  '  fVlcimi.  Ifflflj,  p 
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I  Bnridca,  the  regrnlar  oondnetor,  waa  ahaent.  be 

I  to<(k  his  I 'lace.  The  or*  he.-tr.il  Uiuj-ic  mn-t  have 
.  been  a  great  delight  to  him,  but  wc  only  hear  that 
he  preferred  Kozdueh  to  Krommer,'  and  that 
Ir-;  ] 'i?licnlar  favourites  were  some  ad;i;,'i  .s  "'f 
Ha  vin  H,  Mozart's  G  luiuor  Symphony,  iu  which 
he  said  'you  could  hear  the  angels  ftitigiiig,* 
aod  the  overtorsa  to  Figaro  and  theZauberflota. 
It  is  also  eyident  from  Ms  earlieat  symphoniso 
that  the  overture  t.«  Priimelheiis  had  made  its 
mark  on  his  mind.  On  Sundays  and  holidays  he 
went  home,  and  tb«tt  the  great  delight  of  the 
family  was  to  {day  quartt  ts,  his  own  or  those  of 
other  wriltrh,  in  wluch  thu  fatlier  took  the  cello, 
Ferdinand  and  Ignaz  the  fir.«t  and  second  violins, 
and  Franz  the  viola,  as  Moaart  did  before  him, 
and  Mendelssohn  after  him.   The  &ther  wonid 

now  aiid  tlien  mako  a  mist  ike  ;  im  the  fin^t 
occaation  Fran^  took  no  notice,  but  if  it  recurred 
he  would  say  with  a  smile,  in  » timid  way,  *HeiT 
Yati-r,  somelliir.^-  t:.-i.sL  ho  wronij  there.' 

From  a  vi  ry  t^i  ly  date  I>ot;thuveu  was  an  ob- 
ject of  his  de  'j>est  reverence.  Shortly  before  he 
entered  the  iivhwil  the  boya'  ondtestn  had  been 
taken  to  SehSnbnmn  ibr  n  perfionnaaoe  in  Bee» 
thovcn's  |)reieiKe,  and  Franz  was  never  t'red  of 
heariii;^'  the  details  of  the  story  from  thoie  who 
were  there.  A  few  months  later,  after  some  of 
hi»  boyish  son^'s  to  Kl'ips'ock's  wnrd-  liad  been 
sung,  liu  asked  a  friciid  if  it  was  p  >■•^ible  that  he 
himself  ever  would  do  anything ;  and  on  the  friend 
replying  that  he  could  already  do  a  great  deal, 
answered,  *Peihaps:  I  sometimes  have  dreamt 
of  that  sort;  hut  who  can  do  anything'  after 
Beethoven?'*  With  this  feeling  it  is  doubly 
strange  that  hid  juvenile  works  should  show  80 
few  tra^-es  of  l'»  ethoven's  <lirect  influence. 

The  instruction  in  the  Convict  was  by  no  means 
only  musical.  There  was  a  Curator,  a  Director 
(Rev.  lunooena  lAqg),  n  Sub-director,  an  In- 
spector, a  staff  of  praadim  and  eatedites ;  and 
there  were  teachers  of  mathematics,  Idstory  and 
geography,  poetry,  writing,  drawing,  French, 
and  Italian.*  In  fact  it  was  a  school,  apnrt  from 
its  music  department.  Fran/  uf  rnnrse  t<uik  his 
part  in  all  this  instruction,  and  for  t!ic  firtt  year 
is  said  to  have  acquitted  himself  with  crctlit. 
hot  his  reputation  in  the  school  fi^  off  as  it 
increased  in  the  musleal  department.  The  ez> 
traordinary  thirst  for  comj)ositii»n,  which  is  so 
reutarkable  throughout  his  life,  began  to  assert 
itself  at  this  time,  and  Appear*  to  have  been 
limited  only  by  his  power  of  obtaining  paper ; 
and  it  not  unnaturally  interfered  with  hiii  general 
lessons.  His  first  pianoforte  piece  of  any  dimen- 
aiona^  and  sfiparentlv  his  earliest  existing  oompo- 
rition,  was  a  4-hand  phantesia,  enntaining  nore 
than  a  dozen  movements,  al!  uf  difTi  t  eiit  i  har.ic- 
ters,  and  occupying  32  pagesof  vt  ry  .sn>  dl  wi  ting. 
It  is  dated  8  April — l  Hay  iSid,  and  wa^ 
lowed  by  two  smaller  one:*.*  His  hr  ither  re- 
marks that  not  one  of  the  three  ends  iu  the  key 
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In  which  it  lie^an.  The  next  is  a  long  vocal  piece 
fiar  voice  and  VF .,  called '  Hagara  Klage' — Uogar 's 
iMMntoTer  her  dying  non — dated  March  30, 1811, 
also  oonuining  la  movemento,  with  corioin  im* 
eonneeted  dwf^es  of  key;  and  anotiiar»  of  «T«n 
t;rirniTier  character,  attributed  to  the  w»ne  year, 
is  called  '  Leicbenfantaue,'  or  Corpfl»>isnta8ia,  to 
Um  wonb  of  flehiUtt*!  gractonw  Jufwiik  |NMm 
OC  the  same  name : — 

Mlt  oritorlitinn  Sohoinon 
feiehtdiT  Moiui  auf  tiHitenntillon  TTainen, 
Seaf^ead  »tT«icht  <ler  Nactitgctat  duicb  die  Loft— 
Nabelwolk^D  MhaiMiii, 
St«rne  tranera 
Bleich  hprab,  wtr>  LampenlftderQtvfk 

Vk"nh  a  (loathlike  giimmer 
titftiiili)  the  moon  Sbovn  the  dying  tn>««, 
tiU)unf(  wkiU  the  Spirit  throngh  tha  night; 
Mint*  MI*  creeping, 
Stan  are  peepinK 
Talp  ftlnft  liki'  t<>r\lif!i  (naeaTe. 

and  so  forth.  This  has  1 7  movements,  and  h  quite 
m»  omtic  In  its  changes  of  Itcy  and  disregard 
of  the  compass  of  the  voice  as  the  preceiling.' 
The  reminiscences  of  Haydn's  'Creation,'  Mo- 
zart'B  opera  airs,  and  Beethoven's  Andantes,  are 
freqaent  in  botii.  A  fourth  is  'Der  Vater* 
tnoi^*— «lie  Planfdd^for  ▼ofee  and  PF^  '  36 
December,  iSii,'  a  pleasant  Christmas  piece! 
a  decided  advance  on  the  two  previous  songs 
in  indiTidnikUty  «f  itjle,  and  coiuMotion.  1811 
r1?o  saw  the  composition  of  a  quintet-over- 
ture, a  string  quartet,  a  second  phantasia  for 
4  hands,  and  many  Bon;,''^.^  For  iSia  the  list 
is  mora  instnimentaL  It  ooutains  an  overture 
for  ordiostn  tn  D ;  a  qunrtet  ovortoio  in  Bb ; 
string  quartets  in  C,  Bb,  and  'D;  a  sonata  for 
PF.,  violin,  and  cello ;  variations  in  Eb,  and  an 
andante,  both  for  PF.  ;  a  ^Ive  B^ina  and  a 
Kyrio.  In  iSi^  an  ocU't*  for  wind;  3  strin-,' 
quartets  in  C,  B?,  Eb  and  D ;  minuets  and 
trios  for  orchestra  and  for  PF. ;  a  thir<l  plian- 
tnaia  for  tho  PF.  4  bands ;  several  songs,  terzets, 
nnd  canons;  a  eantata  in  two  moT««n«Dts,  for 
3  male  voices  and  guitar,  f  ^r  his  father's  birth- 
day, Sept.  27 — Ixith  wonU  and  music  his  own; 
And  his  first  symphony  in  '  I),  intended  to  cele- 
brate the  birthilay  of  Dr.  Lang,  and  flninhed  on 
Oct.  38.  With  this  very  important  work  hia  lime 
at  the  Convict  ended.  >Ie  might  have  remained 
loDgor ;  for  it  is  said  that  the  Emperor,  who 
took  an  interMt  in  the  lads  of  bis  chapel,  had 

B|iOeially  watched    the   jtritgre-ts   of   tliis  gifted 

buy  with  Ulti  lovely  voice  and  tine  expre:>iaua. 
and  that  a  special  decision  bad  been  registered 

in  his  favour  on  Oct.  21,  a?anrini,'  him  a  Hiunda- 
tiou  scholiifiihip  iu  lLu  m^IiuuI,  pruvidud  tLut 

>  mntitnpbitot  beUtara  in  ponewlon  o(  H«rr  Kldsolatlhimba 
•fVieuMk.  Bjr«S.a.iaii. 

>  KntHl*«iptailrtlataitUt(|i.aao>siriglTCitiMdai*-''VOT.i», 
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♦  Hilt  Orlft.  (Ut»d  8<>pl.  13  1«  uit.l  to  mri.tltinrd  hj  Fi-Mllnin  i 
Bchabut  M  "tmni  rcliulHrrt'i  li- niH-.-rin.'niM  •  (tn-irtni  c-r-j- 
monj\.  It  U  luiipoavd  by  Kr«tule  (p  1 1  ti.  I.m.:  l  ">-r  r, n.j  .,<»<|  fur 
Uw  luaml  ol  hu  ntuihifr ;  but  It  U  dincutt  to  b«lt«T«  lh»t  iht  «or«l4 
«hWllM  wrote  fur  bltlMlwr'sMrUidav«4(u«%ht4s|SlSMr.tM«l4 
km  lad  no  rvfaratcB  to  ib«  inotJMr^  dislh  wMefc  ttwy  wrtaittiy 
hurt  liot-II  It  hta  uccurml  U  th*t  dat«. 

>  Adwte  and  Allefro  tItmx  (D);  Aod«Dt«  (G):  Mniwt  lod  Trio 
tD»;  VhiMim  All«<T<a  vlTae«(I>^  A* irark  WW  plamt  frm  MS.  M 
i)M  i"ri>ui  i'iu<<-.  t>ti,8^  iML  Am  siiu|task  It  fa  pavMMao  of 
0«fT  Uumte,  Vtram. 
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during  tho  vacation  he  should  study  sufficiently 
to  pass  an  examination.*  This  however  he  de- 
clined, possibly  at  the  instigation  of  Komer  the 
post),  who  WM  in  Vienn*  »t  this  time,  nod  is 
known  io  linvo  intueneed  bim  in  deeiding  to 
throw  himself  entirely  into  music'  He  accord- 
ingly left  the  Convict  (between  Oct.  26  and 
Mov.  6),  and  returned  bone.  His  mother  died 
in  1S12.  but  we  hear  nothioL'  «f  tho  event, 
unless  the  octtit  junt  named  refers  to  it.  The 
fikther  married  again  in  about  a  year,  and  the 
new  wife,  as  we  shall  see,  did  her  duty  to  her 
stepson  Firms  fully,  and  apparently  with  aflbo* 
tion. 

Fmnz  was  now  junt  completing  bis  seven- 
teenih  year,  and  what  has  hem  ri^tly  called  tbo 

first  period  t>f  his  life.  The  Cimrlct  ha«  much 
to  aiiiiwer  fur  iu  regard  to  Schubert.  It  was  en- 
trusted with  the  most  poetical  genius  of  modem 
timest  nnd  it  eppenrs  to  have  allowed  him  to 
lake  Us  own  course  in  the  matter  of  composition 
almost  unrej-trained.  Had  but  a  portion  of  the 
pains  been  spent  on  the  musical  education  of 
iSchubert  that  waa  Ufiibad  en  tbat  of  Mcaart  or 
of  Mendelsnohn,  we  can  bardly  dnnbt  that  even 
his  transcendent  abiUty  would  have  b^n  en- 
hanced by  it,  tbat  he  would  have  gained  that  con- 
trol over  the  prodigious  spontaneity  of  his  genius 
wbicli  is  his  only  want,  and  have  risen  to  the 
very  hi^'hest  le\el  in  all  dej)artmeiit«  of  com- 

EMition,  as  he  did  io  song^writiqg.  But  thoqgh. 
y  bier  and  Salieri  were  the  eendnetoffsof  the  ebmr 
in  chapel,  it  does  not  appear  that  they  had  any 
duti<3S  in  the  school,  and  Kuzicka,  the  thorough- 
bass master,  like  Holzer,  was  so  prostrated  by 
Schul>vrt'H  facility  as  to  content  himself  with  ex- 
claiming that  his  pupil  already  knew  all  he  could 
teach  him,  and  must  have  '  learned  direct  from 
heaven.'  If  all  masters  adopted  this  attitude  to- 
waids  ilMir  fmpibi,  wbat  wovM  bavs  become  of 
some  of  thr  crrcatest  cjeninsest  The  discomforts  of 
the  school  appisar  to  have  been  great  even  for  that 
day  of  roughness.  One  of  tbe  pupib  speaks  of  tba 
cold  of  the  practice- room  as  '  dreadful'  («cAau<r- 
lich);  and  Schubert's  own  earliest  letter,  dated 
Nov.  24,  1812,  to  hia  brother  Ferdinand,  shows 
that  these  young  growing  UmIs  were  allowed  to 
go  witbont  food  for  84  Imots,  between  *a  poor 
dinner  and  a  wretched  supper.*  There  was  not 
even  sufficient  niusio  paper  provided  fur  the 
scholars,  and  Schubert  was,  as  we  have  scan, 
dependent  on  the  bounty  of  the  richer  pupils. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  motets  and  masses  in 
the  service,  tho  rehearsals  in  the  school,  such 
teaching  as  there  was,  and  tbe  daily  practisings, 
mnstbavo  been  botb  stimnlating  and  improving, 
and  with  all  its  roughness  a  ginnX  deal  of  know- 
ledge could  not  but  iiave  been  obtainable.  One 
ad  \  atitage  Sohnbcrt  reaped  from  tiie  Convict — the 
friends  which  be  made  there,  many  of  them  for 
life,  Spaun.  Senn,  Holzapfel,  Sta<.Ui  r,  and  others, 
all  afLtrwards  more  or  less  eminent,  who  at- 
tached themselves  to  laim  as  every  one  did  wiw 
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came  into  contact  with  lum ;  a  band  of  young 
adoren,  Mgor  to  play,  or  ting,  or  copy  Anything 
that  he  corapoMd ;  the  earnest  of  the  devoted 
friendfl  who  larroanded  him  in  later  years,  and 
helped  to  forco  his  iniisic  on  an  ij;,'tiorant  and 
prcnocnpidd  public.  Nor  did  the  enthuiiiaHa 
oeasa  with  mt  departure ;  tar  wamm  Tmis  «ftar> 
wards  the  orchestral  pieces  which  he  had  written 
while  at  the  school  were  still  played  by  the 
boys  from  bit  own  MS.  oo|>ie<i.  Outside  the 
school  he  had  sometimes  opportunities  of  going 
to  the  opera.  The  first  opera  which  he  i»  said 
to  liavo  lieard  was  Wcigl's  '  Wiiisr  iiliAUs,'  played 
Dec.  12,  1810;  but  this  was  eclipsed  by  the 
*8ebw«itnr^fiHiiJUe'  artheMOMeoinipoMr,  July  8, 
181 1  :  that  again  by  Spontini'H  '  Vestalin,'  with 
Milder,  Oct.  i,  1812  ;  aiul  all  of  them  by  Gluck'g 
'  Iphigenie  auf  Tanris,'  which  he  probably  heard 
first  April  5,  iSiz,  with  Milder  and  Vogl  in  the 
two  principal  parts,  and  which  made  a  deep  nnd 
ineffactableimprtttsion  upon  him,  and  drove  him 
to  the  study  of  Glack's  scorest.'  During  the  same 
yean  tlien  ware  tUmt  muiy  oonoerts,  including 
those  at  which  Beethoven  pnxluoed  liis  5th,  fitli, 
and  7lh  tn|iLuaica,  the  Ciioral  FauUw>ia,  per- 
Hows  uf  the  Mass  in  C,  the  Overture  to  Coriolan, 
and  others  of  bie  greatest  compoeitiolUb  Sobubori 
probably  beard  all  these  works,  but  it  b  Tery 
doubtful  whother  he  heard  thum  with  tlie  sauie 
predilection  as  the  operas  just  mentioned.  We 
might  infer  with  certainty  from  tb«  three  earliest 
of  hi-f  syrnpliotiicH,  that  Kcethoven's  style  had  as 
yet  taken  but  iittlo  huld  on  him,  uutwithatanding 
the  personal  fascinatiun  which  he  seems  to  have 
ftit  for  tho  graafc  maatar  from  first  to  last,  iiut, 
indeed,  we  bave  bis  own  expresa  declan^on  to 
that  effect.  Coming  home  afU  r  a  p(  rrorniance  of 
an  oratorio  of  Salieri's,  June  16,  1816,  he  speaks 
of  tbe  music  in  tenns  which  can  only  refer  to  Bee- 
thoven, ft'i '  of  himple  natural  ex pn^Ksion,  firee  ffom 
all  that  hLarrerU  which  prtiv&iU  in  most  of  the 
composers  of  our  time,  and  for  which  we  have  al- 
iDQCt  solely  to  thank  one  of  oar  greatatt  German 
■r&te ;  ibat  hUmrerU  wbieb  nnites  iJie  tragio 
and  the  comic,  the  ai^eeable  and  the  repulsive, 
the  horoic  and  the  petty,  the  Uuiieiit  and  a 
harlequin ;  infuriates  those  who  hear  it  instead 
of  dissolving  ihem  in  love,  and  makes  them 
laugh  instead  of  raising  them  heavenwards.' 
Mozart  was  at  the  time  his  ideal  composer; 
this  too  is  plain  from  the  ■yupbonies,  but  here 
also  be  leavee  na  in  no  doubt  Tbree  days 
earlier  we  Rnd  in  the  same  *  diary,  h  propos  to 
one  of  the  i|  u  i » tets  of  that  great  master : — '  G  en  tly , 
as  if  out  of  the  distance,  did  tbe  magic  tones 
of  Mozart's  music  strike  my  ears.  With  what 
inconceivable  alternate  force  and  tenderness  did 
Schlesiiii^'er'H  masterly  playin;?  imjiress  it  deep, 
deep,  into  my  heart  1  Such  lovely  impressions 
nnuun  on  the  soul,  there  to  work  Mr  good, 
past  all  power  of  tirno  or  circumstances.  In 
tbe  darkness  of  this  life  they  reveal  a  clear, 
brigbt,  beautiful  prospect,  ins[>iring  confidence 
and  bope.    O  ^r»/^iri,  immortal  Monrtl  what 
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counlleaa  oonsolalory  images  of  a  bright  better 
world  hast  thou  stamped  on  oor  aoula.*  There 
is  no  doubt  to  which  of  these  two  great  masters 
he  was  most  attached  at  the  time  he  wrote  this. 

We  have  seou  what  a  Hcourije  the  conscn|>tion 
proved  in  the  case  of  Ilics  (iiL  1310^  and  the 
iraeHineaB  of  MendeliKifan'e  ftnOy  iiB  tbe  liak 
of  it  was  over  in  his  ca<se  (ii.  26:  ^"1.  To  avoid 
a  similar  danger'  Schubert  elocted  to  enter  hia 
father's  school,  and  after  the  necessary  study 
for  a  few  months  at  the  Normal  School  of  St. 
Anna,  did  so,  and  actually  remained  there  for 
three  years  as  teacher  of  tfio  lowest  class.  The 
'  duties  were  odious,  but  he  diacbaraed  them 
I  with  strict  ngohilty,  and  not  wiA  gnntar 
severity  than  might  reasonably  be  expected 
from  the  irritable  temperament  of  a  mutiician 
condemned  to  such  drudgafj;  The  picture  of 
Pegasus  thus  in  vile  harness,  nnd  the  absence 
of  any  remark  on  the  anomaly,  throws  a  curious 
liijht  »n  the  beginnin^rs  of  a  great  composer. 
Out  of  acbotd  boors,  however,  he  had  his  re> 
Uxatione.  There  waa  a  family  in  the  Lich ten- 
thai  named  Oro!) — a  mother,  son,  and  da-igliter 
— whoKtj  relations  to  him  were  somewlist  like 
th<  se  of  the  Bmnings  to  Beethoven  (L  164  a). 
The  house  was  higher  in  the  aeale  tiiAn  bis 
father's,  and  he  was  quite  at  bome  there. 
Tliere.se,  the  daviLjhter,  liail  a  fine  hl;.'h  ^>[irani> 
voice,  and  Ueinrich  Grob  played  both  PF.  and 
cello ;  the  mother  waa  a  woman  oP  taale,  nnd  n 
grtat  deal  of  musie  was  mnde.  It  is  not  im- 
jiossihle  that  Thereae  inspired  him  with  a  Mjfler 
leelini;.*  The  choir  of  the  Lichtenthal  churdi, 
where  bia  old  friend  Holaer  waa  still  choir* 
master,  waa  bia  resort  on  Snndaya  and  feaat 
days,  and  for  it  ho  wrote  his  firttt  maw,  in  P 
— begun  May  1 7.  finished  July  22,  1814 — % 
fitting  pendant  to  the  aympbony  of  the  previous 
October.  He  W.18  not  yet  cifjhtern,  and  the 
mass  is  pronounced  by  a  U:u^Jtwurthy  critic*  to 
be  tbe  most  remarkable  first  mass  ever  produced, 
excepting  Beeth  even's  in  C.  and  aa  atrikiaig  «n 
instance  of  the  precocity  of  geniua  aa  Hendela* 
f:<>lin's  OvtrturL-  to  the  Midsummer  Xi/lit'a 
Dream.  It  seems  to  have  been  first  perfunntd 
on  Oct.  16,  the  first  Sunday  after  St  Xheran*a 
day,  181 4 — Mayseder.  then  35,  and  an  acknow- 
ledged virtuoso,  leading  the  first  violins;  and 
was  repeated  at  the  Augustine  Church  ten  days 
after.  Thia  aeoond  perfomianoe  waa  quite  na 
eTent.  Ynra  oondneted,  Holaer  led  the  choir, 
F<Tilinand  took  the  or^'an,  Therese  Grol)  s^in^, 
the  entliufeiasm  of  tho  family  and  friends  waif 
great,  and  the  proud  father  presented  hia  happy 
B.in  witli  a  five-octave  piano.*  Salierl  wns  pre- 
sent and  loud  in  hid  praises,  and  ehiimed  S<_'hu- 
bert  as  his  pupil.  He  hod  indee*!  begun  to  take 
some  intenat  in  tbe  lad  before '  be  left  the  Con* 
VIC/,  and  oontinued  it  by  daily  lenona  '  for  n  Mong 
time.*  Thntintaireit  waa  probably  modi  the  aans 

t  R«  wu ihr«« ttmi RnuBOo«d  to •nllrt.  aMffM.p.UaL 

<Sr«K.H.  14I(i]«4)L 
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tliat  lie  liail  shown  to  Tloellioven  1 5  years  before, 
toftking  bun  write  to  Metastuiiu'd  wurib,  aud  cor- 
reetiiiK  tlie  prosody  of  hia  musio.  But  there 
must  have  been  some  curious  attraclioo  about 
the  old  man,  to  attach  two  Kuch  original  geniuaea 
as  Beethoven  and  Schubert  to  him,  and  make 
tlMnn  wUUng  to  itylo  tbeoMelvea  'ooholan  of 
Siiliorf W»  pemaaeBt  InflooBM  on  fidinbort 
may  be  mea-sured  the  fact  that  he  warned 
him  againat  Goethe  and  Schiller,  a  warning  which 
Sdrahert  attamded  to  so  far  aa  to  compoM  67 
toD-.'f  nf  tlic  one  poet,  and  54  of  the  other ! 

i  rarijs's  next  eiffort  was  an  opera— a  light  and 
•booid  aupematural  'op^ra  ooniique'  in  3  Hct.<4, 
'Dw  Xeafels  LustsohloM.'  words  by  Kotxebue. 
Ho  prafaably  began  It  while  at  the  Cmtvtet,  flw 
first  act  havintf  been  completed  Jan.  it.  1S14; 
the  second,  March  16;  and  the  tltird,  May  15. 
Two  days  afterwards  he  began  the  mass.  That 
over,  he  had  leisure  to  look  again  at  the  earlier 
woric.  The  experience  gained  in  writing  the 
mass  probably  revcjiled  )nany  an  impcrfe<  tion  in 
iho  q^ra.  Ue  at  once  rewrote  it,  and  finished 
tiho  ledaetkn  of  it  on  Oot.  7t.  Tho  worii  has 
never  been  {xTformed,  nor  can  it  now  ever  be  so, 
since  the  second  act,  like  the  MS.  of  tho  tinit 
volwneof  Ctelyle's  French  Revolution,  was  used 
hy  an  officious  maid-servant  {at  lightii^gr  tbo  fires 
as  late  as  1 848.  With  all  these  and  other  labours 
he  found  time  to  visit  the*  Convict  in  the  evenin;,'8, 
take  part  in  the  practices,  and  try  over  his  new 
flompositiloaB.  Beaidei  the  pieoas  already  men- 
tioned, the  production?!  of  1S14  embrace  a  Salve 
Regina  for  tenor  and  uruhe&tra.  Also  2  string 
quartets  in  D  and  C  minor,  still  in  MS.,  and  a 
third  in  Bb,  pobliahod  as  op.  16S,  and  iwmarkahie 
tor  the  drcumstancflii  of  its  compoction.  It  was 
be.Min  as  a  nti  in  ■  trio,  and  ton  lines  were  written 
in  that  form,  it  was  then  bsgon  again  and 
flaished  as  a  quartet.  The  moTementa  an  more 
fully  dated  than  usual.'  AIjho  5  minuets  and  6 
Deutsche  (or  waltzes)  for  strings  and  hurns ;  and 
1 7  songs,  among  them  '  Gretchen  am  Spinnmde ' 
(Oek  19),  and  SchiUsr's  '  Der  Tancher,'  a  com- 
podllon  of  enormoQS  length,  begun  Sept.  1813, 
and  fini.Hhe<l  in  the  following  August.  On  Deo.  10 
he  be|.::in  his  aeoond  symphony,  in  Bb.*  The 
auto^n-aph  shows  that  the  short  Introduction  and 
Allei^ro  vivaco  were  finished  by  the  26th  of  the 
same  month,  but  ita  completion  falU  in  1S15. 
Before  the  year  closed  he  made  the  acquaint- 
anoo  of  Majrrltofor,  a  man  of  oooentric,  nlmost 
hypoehondmo  ohanetfr,  sad  a  jpoot  of  grand 
and  glodiny  east,  who  became  his  firm  friend, 
and  54  of  whose  *  poems  (besides  tbo  operas  of 
'Adiast*  and  *IHe  bsidsii  Fnando  von  Sala- 

I  For  BmUwiw  MS  isiL  L  Sb  ttS A  MMAsftiSSHlis  MimSHwi 
tt«  tnic-(McM  oridf  rteMdB'aaS  ■  OsudlM  voa  ttBsWIls.* 

«  K-tl.  I>(<l.  W. 

4^  CUuit4i:si  Atij^lcrttitl.' Appafvotljr  iosptjlng  (bat  11 «»«  dtihrd  off 
before  »aA  after  I'J  o'clock  at  nLftit.  Andant.?.  at  beflimlnc  'drn 
•  Sept.  ViU.'  41  etxl '  drn  IOS«pl.  Iltl4.'  HIniiel.  at  cud  '  II  Sept.  llUt.' 
Finale,  at  an4  '  den  IS  Sept.  IHt.'  Autovraph  with  Spina. 

*  At  beflnnliu,  '10  I>r«.  l>*U't  at  end  ol  AlleKro.  "M  Dee.  11:14' i  M 
Wf't'lr.K  i.f  riaale.  -aFeb.  iq*,*»ii.l  a!  .  -S*  Marrh  wv  Th« 
Hioi  ■:m.'iii»  arr  Laryo  and  Ail'-'/ riM  Ivnc*- 1  Ji  -  ^  .Vit<i«ia**  K  j;  M'uufil 
and  Tru>  lU  mtnur) ;  Finale.  I'leilo  TWaoc  {Bb).  liajed  (rum  MB.  at 
ta«  CrrvtaJ  I'alaca.  Oct.  a).  IcTT.  AUSfia«k«ltkllSR  DlHtab 

•  «  yotOblMd.  tad  «  Id  M8. 


manea*),  fortunately  for  M.\vrhofer*3  immortality, 
he  set  to  musio — some  of  them  among  his  very 
finest  songa.  The  acquaintance  began  by  SohlH 
bert'fi  setting  Mayrhoter's  '  Am  See.'  Ifo  com- 
pnseil  it  on  the  7th  December,  and  a  few  days 
afterwards  visited  the  poet  at  his  lodgings  in  the 
Wjpplinger  Stntsse  420  (siaoo  destroyed)^  a  small 
darir  room  reodsrad  fllusttioos  by  hmng  thorari- 
dence  of  Tlieodore  Komer,  and  &ft>  rwatds  of 
Sehubtift,  who  lived  there  iu  1^19  and  ao.  Tbo 
visit  was  the  beginning  of  a  fnendihip  wUeb 
ended  only  with  Schubert's  death. 

1S15  is  literally  crowded  with  compositions. 
Two  oreheBlral  8ym|)honie8  of  full  dimensions, 
Nos.  2  and  3  (that  in  Bb  ended  March  34,  that 
in*0.  May  a4-July  19);  a  string  quartet  inO 
minor  (March  35-Apnl  i) ;  PF.  sonatas  in  C,  F, 
E  (Feb.  11)  and  E  (Feb.  18) ;  an  adapio  in  G 
(April  8),  13  Wiener  Deutsche,  8  £co!<«aisBa 
(Oct.  3),  and  10  variations  for  PF.  solo;  a 
masses,  in  (M.ir.  a -7)  and  Bb  (Nov. 
a  new  '  Dona''  for  the  ma-ss  in  F  ;  a  Stal-at 
Mater  in  G  minor  (April  4} ;  a  Salve  Begina 
(July  5) ;  5  large  drsmatio  pleees  ^Dsr  ▼isT' 
jahnge  Posten.  i-nct  operetta  (ended  May  16) ; 
'Fernando,'  i-actSiogi>piel  (July  3-9);  'Claudine 
von  Villabella,'  3>act  Singspiel  (Act  1,  July  a6- 
Aug.  5),  originally  oomptwetl  complete,  bat  Acts 
a  and  3  perished  in  tne  same  manner  as  the 
'Teufrl.H  i-u8l8clili),s8';  '  Die  beiden  Freunde  von 
Salamanca,'  a  2-act  Sii^piel  bv  Mayrhofer 
(Not.  18-Doe.  31);  'Dor  Spiegeiritier,  s-oet 
opera,  of  which  8  numbers  are  with  the  GeseU- 
Echaft,  der  Musikfreunde  at  Vienna ;  perhaps 
also  a  Siugspiei  called  Die  *  Minnesiiiiger.'  and 
*Adfast/  an  opera  by  Mavrhofer,  of  wlueh  but 
two  mtmben  exiat.*  In  addition  to  alt  these  ^mtb 
are  no  le Mi  .n  137  «on;;H — 67  printed,  and  Jo 
still  in  M.S.  In  August  alone  there  are  39,  of 
whidi  8  are  dated  the  tsth,  and  7  the  I9thl 
And  of  the«e  137  sonc^  some  are  of  such  cnor- 
in<.ius  length  as  would  Beem  to  have  prevented 
their  publication.  •  Minona'  (MS.,  Feb.  8),  the 
first  one  ot  the  year,  contains  16k  and  '  Adelwold 
and  Emma*  (MS.,  June  5)  no  less  than  55  closely 
written  sides.  Of  thn.su  publi?he<l,  'Die  Biirj:- 
schatt'  ('  Aug.  1815')  fills  aa  pages  of  Litolfl's 
edition, '  Elysium*  13,  and  '  Loda's  GespfUSt*  15 
of  file  sanio.  It  wa«  the  length  of  Bi'ch  f^^nipo- 
Hiiiuna  as  these — 'paa  aue  histoire,  mats 
histoires' — that  caused  Bcethoven'a  exclamati<»i 
on  his  deathbed:  ^Such  long  poems^  many  of 
them  eontaining  ten  others.'  by  which  he  meant 

a.-*  lon<.j  as  ten.  [See  p.  346  J)."]  And  this  it\i\.^n  of 
music  waa  produced  in  the  mere  intervals  of  hia 

«  It  U  In  the  asiial  etmber  or  moTeintnU:  Adaclu  maentorw  and 
Alle«rveoDbr1o(D):  AlleKrettui.i:  >l  inoct  atid  T  rto  <  L)  1  i  Vlnata. 
freitu  tItsw  (V).  IHl«>:— Alli-vra,  at  beginning,  '34  Ma;  MU's 
eiMl,  -  Julj  12.  ms.'  AUaamlto.  at  beflnahit.  'Julf  U,  Ifia*  BaS«( 
finale.  'Julji  U.  li'ia.'  Aulofraph  with  Uerr  Ptimli*. 

'  PablUbxl  by  M  IVrtx  i  t  frsjiip  In  a«  the  ernnpotltloa  ol 
ILFOhrer.  |8ea  lul  I  .••/,(..]  n,,.  inu-l  «»»  net  fij-Msa  till  I1H7, 
«h«n  It  wa«  annouucuti  Uj  irfd.  :»cituimTi  In  tba  AUx.  Wiener  MiMlk> 
ti'lluoK  of  Pec.  14.  rrrdlnarid  menllont  tMi  SMM  In  bis  IM  naSsr 
in\  A  copj.  erldenlljr  copied  cloteiy  (nna  Hm  SStOfnivh.  but  i4tl» 
thr  aiMatnu  ijf  oU^  i:or  darlitrto  Md  SmWIM  tf  glW.  BthsWt 

(.iiii<  j:v  imt>.  u  111  tiin  Library  oi  tbsOiaillsetasn Sir MasHawaiSs. 

>  Mentloasd  by  t'erdluand.  UB«. 

*  Autocraptu  o(  rwBiaSa  SssMs  iMiridsia  sat  Stos^  sss 

LwlUiUaffltaiiita. 
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school  drudgery  1  Well  might  his  broth«r  My 
that  the  rapidity  of  his  writing  was  marvellotts. 

Amidst  all  this  w>>rk  iiiul,  one  nnjjhtl>e  tempt- 
ed to  believe,  all  thit  hurry,  it  is  aatoniahing  to 
find  tliat  tome  of  the  wng*  of  Ammo  boyish  years 
artj  amongst  the  most  pt  rmanont  of  his  prixluc- 
tioutf.  '  Gretchen  am  SpinuraJu,'  a  sung  full  of 
the  passion  and  experience  of  a  lifetime,  WM 
wriiten  (as  we  have  said)  io  Oct,  2814,  when  he 
vtM  17.  The  *Erl  King'  itself  in  its  original 
form  (with  a  few  sliglit  'differences)  l)tl()n;,'>i  to 

the  winter  of  1815,  and  the  imm<stal  songs  of 
the  'HeldenriSelein.*  'BecUoee  Liebe^'  'Seblfen 

Klagelied.'the  grand  OHfinn  p'iti"j,  rvnd  others  of 
his  bett«r-knuwa  wurk^,  tail  within  this  yuar. 
The  Mass  in  6,  too,  though  composed  for  a  very 
limited  orchectoa,  and  not  without  token*  oif 
hurry,  is  a  masterpiece.  Hie  dnunatio  works 
contain  many  lieavitiful  moveinentfl,  and  are  full 
of  striking  things,  but  the  librettos  are  so  bad, 
ihmt  fai  their  present  oondition  they  osb  never 
be  put  fin  the  stago.  The  Fj-mphonies,  though 
not  ori^'inal,  aro  uut  without  original  points; 
and  arc  so  •unstained  throughout,  so  full  of  fre^h 
melody  and  interesting  haimony,  Mid  so  eztra- 
otdinwfly  seored  oonstdering  thsir  dftts^  that  In 
theso  reFi[^rt8  a  man  of  di>ub]e  8ehabttt*S  Age 
might  be  proud  to  claim  them. 

The  hsUt  of  writing  to  whatever  words  came 
in  Iiis  way  was  one  of  Schubert's  characteriMtics, 
esiiet-iall)-  in  the  earlier  part  of  his  career.  With 
his  incessant  desire  to  sing;  with  an  abundant 
fouutain  of  melodv  uid  hanBony  always  well* 
ing  up  in  Um  and  endesvonrin^  to  escape,  no 
wonder  that  he  gTiUsped  at  any  wordg,  and  tried 
any  forms,  that  came  in  his  way,  and  seemed 
to  aUbrd  a  ehannel  for  his  thottghta.  If  good, 
well;  if  bad,  well  too.  The  reason  why  he 
wrote  8  operas  in  one  year  vvaa  uu  duubt  in  great 
measure  l)(-cau»o  he  happened  to  meet  with  8 
librettos;  bad  it  been  4  or  la  instesd  of  8  the 
resalt  would  have  been  the  ssme.  TbeTsriety  in 
the  productions  even  of  this  early  year  is  truly 
extraordinary.  A  glance  at  the  list  is  sufficient 
to  show  that  he  tried  nearly  every  form  of  eonpCK 
sition,  whilst  the  soqn  which  he  set  range  from 
getns  like  Goethe'b '  HeerassliUe '  and  •  Freudvoll 
unJ  Icidvoll,'  to  the  noisy  ballads  of  Bertrand  ; 
from  Mayrhofer's  stem  claasioality  and  the  gloomy 
romance  of  Ossian,  to  the  mild  ssintimenC  of 
Klopstock.  No  doubt,  as  Schumann  pays,  he  could 
have  »et  a  ^  placard  to  musio.  The  spectacle  of 
so  insatiable  a  desire  to  prodooe  has  never  before 
been  seen;  of  »  geniiis  thrown  naked  into  the 
world  and  oompeUed  to  explore  for  himedf  all 
paths  and  channels  in  order  to  discover  l)y  ex- 
haustion which  was  the  best — and  then  to  die. 

During  this  year  he  taasfht  diUgently  and 
pimctually  in  his  father's  schrx)!,  and  attended 
^salieri's  lessons.  His  relations  to  the  Lichten- 
thai  nmaiiied  m  befora.  The  lite  io  like 

1  Th*  Berlin  TJbnr^  p-  ^vn-t  an  aii'ngrnph  of  th*  Mrll«r  form, 
•ltd  Mad.  Hclninttim  one  ot  lite  Ul«r  <«lth  triplet  ■ecompanlment). 
UMlBmriMftpalllUiidtefMflBlltebr  KtpaciM  (Iterltn,  M(UI«r). 

•  '(jslM  IM  tmm  Is  Omsk*  4t  BoliMdc-  »m  IUhmmi.  But 
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Uiat  in  F,  was  written  for  the  parish  church,  and 
according  to  the  testimony  of  one'  of  his  old 

friends  was  es]iecially  intende^H  for  those  of  his 
companions  who  had  been  pupils  of  Holxer's  with  - 
him.  A  pleaasatt  xelie  m  Us  borne  life  erista 
in  a  piece  of  munic  written  for  his  father's  birth- 
day, Sept.  17.  1815,  for  4  voices  and  orchestra^ 
'  Erhabner,  verehrtiBr  Fmuid  der  Jugend . '  *  He 
k^t  up  Us  interoeiuae  also  with  Uie  Convict, 
and  when  he  had  written  anything  special  it  was 
one  of  the  first  places  to  which  he  would  take 
it.  There  possibly  his  Symphonies  were  tried, 
thong^  it  is  doubtful  if  a  joTenib  onhestm  would 
contain  clarinets,  bassoons,  trumpets,  and  horns, 
all  which  are  pn^nt  in  the  wourm  of  the  lint 
four  Symphonies.  There,  thanks  to  the  memo* 
landum  of  another  old  '  Coaticter/  we  can  waUk 
at  the  flnt  hearing  of  Ae  Brl  King.  Spaon 
happened  to  call  one  afternoon,  in  this  very 
winter,  at  the  elder  Schubert's  honse  in  the  Him- 
nwlpfiirtgrand,  and  found  Franz  in  his  room,  in 
ft  state  of  inspiraticm  over  Goethe's  balla'l,  which 
he  had  ju8t  seen  tat  the  first  time.  A  few  times 
re.ading  had  been  soffident  to  emke  the  music, 
whifffa  in  thw  ragn  irf  inspiratiim  hewaawhdming 
down'  OB  to  the  paper  at  the  motnent  of  Spann'a 
arrival ;  indeeil  it  was  already  pt^rfect  except 
the  mere  tilling  iu  of  the  aocom{:Mmiment.  This 
was  quickly  Ame;  and  it  was  finished  in  the  form 
in  which  we  can  now  see  it  iu  the  Berlin' 
Libmry.  In  the  evoning  Schubtjrt  brought  it 
to  the  Convict,  and  there  first  he  and  then  HoLs- 
apfelaaogitthnqgh.  It  was  not  altogether  well 
reeelved.  Ko  wonder;  the  Ibnn  was  too  new, 
the  dramatic  gpirit  t(H>  strong,  even  for  that  cir- 
cle of  youu^  Schubert-admirers.  At  the  words 
'  Mein  Vater,  mein  Vater,  jetst  fiMNt  er mich  an !  * 
where  Ob,  FI^  an  1  F'^  all  come  together,  there 
waa  some  di'«iient,  and  liuzlcka,  aA  teacher  of 
harmony,  had  to  explain  to  his  pupils,  as  be^t  he 
migh^  a  eombination  which  now  seems  perfectly 
natnnd  and  appropriate. 

1816  w.as  p:is8ed  much  as  1815  had  been,  in 
a  marvellouii  round  of  ine(>iBiant  work.  Tba 
drudgery  of  the  school  huwcv<  r  hadbeeomeaoin* 
supportable  that  Schubert  st  izcd  the  opportunity 
of  the  opening  of  a  govcriuiicnt  school  of  music, 
at  Lailiach,  near  Trieste,  to  apply  for  the  post  of 
director,  wi  th  a  salary  of  500  Vienna  florins  —£  a  1 
a  year.  The  testtmonids  which  he  ae&t*in  in 
April  from  Salieri,  and  from  Joseph  SpandMI* 
Chief  Su[>erintendeQt  of  Schools,  were  BO  cold 
in  tone  as  to  imply  that  however  much  they 
valued  Schubert,  they  believed  his  qunlific»> 
tions  not  to  be  those  of  the  head  of  a  large  esta> 
'  AtaB7tmtahalhiled»atidUw  poai 


mui.  who  In  !<f7  ir»»  ^hnr"™""  *<  8p1n»*»  (fTnwtrlf  D>ftbe]1l*,)L  I 
(hall  n<:\"r  f  ir.-,  t  t>j>  <lru1l  tbock  I  rvccivr.!  otim  on  asking  him  If 
h«  knew  BchutKn.  ha  rr|>]led, '  Kwrn  him  7  I  trai  at  hMdVitUnttwl* 
KNiMia'i  Ufa  uio(tebtaS|»w«lira«arilMl»«tMiiimM«ih«k 
wtM  hare  been  lent. 

•  Nuw  In  the  Iinpi»rlal  Library.  BrrUa.  No  dooH  1hrr«  wtt  mm 
rrerr  jrear.  though  that  of  1814  hM  Iwvn  lult. 

•  Wiiiti.irii.'iJ^f..f  1<  Kfflsik'i  wonJ.  4(mhl*<-«i  from  Sp»iiti'»  lip*. 

•  It  in.l«-.i  ttili  t*  th-  df  tunllt  i\m  ..rik-lMi!.  Thr  <im;«M.iii  of  bw 
m4  lit  lulMiTqueat  tnMTtlon.  iio««Ter,  ax       ai  th«  cl«an  regulai 

M  <l<*MHMlik  ssiB  10  so«M«o  Ms  hSiW  • 
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was  given,  on  the  rccommen  Intim  of  Salieri,  to 
a  certaia  Jacob  Schauil.  S  hul  '  rt  fuund  com- 
pMsation,  hoiMTar,  In  the  n  n  lahip  of  Franz 
von  Scholar,  a  young^  man  of  good  birth  and 
some  Bmoll  means,  who  had  met  with  his  bodges 
at  the  house  of  the  S|>aimH  at  Linz,  anJ  had 
evsr  sinoe  longed  to  make  hU  penooal  aoquaint- 
«BM.  Gomhig  to  Visitfi*  to  enter  the  Univenity, 
apparently  soon  after  the  Laibach  rebufT,  he 
called  on  Schubert,  fuund  him  in  his  father's 
house,  overwhelmed  with  his  school  dntiea,  and 
with  apparently  no  time  for  music.  There,  how- 
ever, were  the  piles  of  manuscript — operas,  massee, 
uymphouies,  Bt)ng!(,  hea|>e(l  up  around  tlie  young 
■chooLmMter  oomposer,  and  Schober  saw  at  onoe 
tlufcMiiieitepmint  be  UHun  to  put  an  endtothb 
cruel  anomaly,  and  ^Ivo  Schuhert  time  to  devote 
himself  wholly  to  the  Art  of  which  he  wi\a  so  fulL 
Sohober  {iroposed  that  his  new  friend  should  live 
with  him;  Franz's  father — possibly  not'  over- 
satis6ed  with  hia  son's  performances  as  a  teaclier 
of  the  alphabet  to  infanta — consented  to  the  plan, 
and  the  two  young  men  (Schober  wm  aome  four 
nontlu  IVhis*8  junior)  went  off  to  keep  house 
together  at  Schober 's  loilgings  in  the  Landkron- 
passo.  A  trace  of  this  change  is  fuand  on  two 
AIS.  songs  in  the  Musik  Verciu  at  V ienna, '  Leiden 
der  Trennnng'  and  '  Lebenslicd.'  inscribed  'In 
Herr  V.  Schober's  lodging,'  and  dated  Xov.  l8i6. 
Sc-hubert  began  to  give  a  few  lessons,  but  soon 
threw  them  *  up,  aod  the  household  most  have 
been  niamteiiied  *t  Sdiobei's  expenMi  rinoe  there  I 
was  obviously  as  yet  no  sale  for  Schubert's  oonijK>- 
■itions.  He  had  good  friends,  as  Beethoven  had 
had  at  the  same  age.  though  not  so  high  in  rank 

Hofrath  von  Kiesewetter,  Matthauavon  Collin, 
Graf  Moritz  Dietrichstcin,  Hofrath  Hammer  von 
Purgstall.Pyrker,  aflerwanis  Patriarch  of  Venice 
and  Archbishop  of  Erlau,  Fima  Carolme  Fichler 
— ^  ready  mm  anxfoot  to  hdp  him  had  they 
had  the  op[)ortunity.  But  Schubert  never  gave 
them  the  up{>ortumty.  H.e  wm  a  true  Vieoaede, 
bem  in  the  lowest  ranks,  without  either  the  art 
or  the  taste  for  'im|)OBing'  on  the  aristocracy 
(Beethoven's  '  favourite  phrase)  that  Beethoven 
liad  ;  loving  the  society  of  his  own  cla:»s,  shrink- 
ing from  praise  or  notice  of  any  kind,  and  with 
an  ahaolnto  deteitation  of  teatihing  or  any  other 
btatef!  i-ltnir3. 

But  to  know  him  was  to  love  and  value  him. 
Thrae  little  erenli,  whioh  dic^y  diversify  the 
oonrae  of  thb  ^ear,  are  of  moment  as  showing 
the  position  which  Schubert  took  amongst  his  ac- 
qnaint'vnccs.  The  first  was  the  50th  anniversary 
of  Selieri's  arrival  in  Vienna,  which  he  had  en* 
tand  a  boy  on  June  16,  1 766.  [See  SuiBEi, 
iii.  3i8b.]  On  Sunday,  Juno  16,  1816,  the  old 
Italian  was  invested  with  the  Imperial  gold 
medal  and  chain  of  honour,  in  the  presence  of 
the  whole  body  of  Court-muriciaoB ;  and  tn  the 
eveniner  a  concert  took  place  at  his  own  hoose,  in 
^\  ■!,  jurroundod  by  his  pupils,  Weigl,Assmayer. 
Anna  Frdhlfch,  Schubert^  and  many  *  others,  both 

I  ^ftifvlta  stvwutf     IliSi  MypMlllttiL 

»  BiuwnMd.  W  Z  K.  t  Impnirn.   Th«T*T.  «.  SISL 

«  TUff?  "»»  a  Lmt  atnons  8»Mrrli  pupil*  at  thii  tlni*.  bnt 

feAnUj  Um  baun  AbM,  wbo  waa  Una  but  Sti  ^ean  ul4.  Fraai  IMa 


irjn!e  and  female,  hesnufl'cd  up  the  Incense  of  his 
worshippers,  and  listened  to  compositions  in  hia 
honour  by  his  teholars  past  and  present.  Among 
these  were  pieces  sent  by  TTunimel  and  Moscheles, 
and  a  short  cantata,  both  words  and  music  by 
Schubert.' 

Eight  days  aikerwards!,  on  July  3^  there  wa« 
another  festivity  in  lionoDr  of  the  birthday  of  a 

certain  *  Herr  Heinrich  Watteroth,  a  distin- 
guished otticial  person,  for  which  Schubert  had 
been  employed  to  write  a  cantata  on  the  subject 
of  Prometheus,  womIh  l.^y  r]]Il;[i|>  TV^ixIct,  another 
othcial  person.  Tlie  cantata  lias  dis;mpo.%red ; 
bnt  from  a  description  of  it  by  Leopold  Sonn- 
leithner*  oonimunicated  to  '  Zellner's  Blatter  fUr 
Theater,'  eto.  (no.  19),  and  reprinted^  separately, 
it  seems  to  have  been  written  for  two  solo  voices, 
soprano  ((>aa),  and  bass  (Prometheus),  chorua, 
and  orchestra,  and  to  have  contained  a  duet  in 
recitative,  two  choruses  for  mixed  and  one  for  male 
voices  i^QxQ  diisciples  of  Prometheus).  Thi:>  last  is 
described  as  having  been  in  the  form  of  a  slow 
march,  with  original  and  interesttiy  treatment. 
I'ho  per  fonnanoe  took  place  In  the  guaen  of  Wat- 
li  r  th's  house  in  thu  Erdberg  suburb  of  Vienna. 
A&  all  the  pemons  concerned  in  the  festivity  were 
people  of  some  consideration,  and  as  the  mnsio  waa 
very  well  rt  ct  i  ved,  it  may  have  been  an  important 
introductiyn  for  the  young  composer.  A  con- 
gratulatory poem  by  von  Schlechu,  addressed  to 
fiichnbert^  appeared  a  day  or  two  later  in  the 
'Theateneitang.*  Sohnbot  had  already,  in  the 
previous  year,  set  m  ^  mm.,'  i  f  Schlcchta's— '  Auf 
einem  Kumbhof '  (Lief.  49,  no.  3),  and  he  promptly 
ackaoededged  the  compliment  by  adopting  009 
of  more  moment  from  Scldcchta's  '  Diego  Manza- 
nares,'  '  Wa  irrst  du  durch  einsame  Sclifttten  l' 
(40  Lieder,  no.  25),  his  setting  of  which  is  dated 
July  30,  181 6.*  Schabert  evidently  was  fond 
of  hie  cantata.  It  waa  performed  at  Inanmek 
by  GiLmibacher,  and  at  Vienna  by  SonnlttthttCT 
iu  1819.  ikhubert  wished  to  give  it  at  the 
Augarten  la  iSao,  and  had  sent  it  somewhere 
for  pcrrnnii^nee  at  the  time  of  his  death.  Ho 
w.'us  paid  lOQ  liuiins,  Vienna  currency  (or  ^£4) 
for  it,  and  he  notes  in  his  journal  that  it  waa 
the  fint  time  he  had  composed  for  money. 

The  tliird  evmit  was  the  composition  of  acantata 
on  a  larger  scale  than  1  itli  1  r  of  the  others.  It  was 
addressed  to  I>r.  JcN»eph  Speudou.  in  his  character 
of  Founder  and  Principal  of  the  Schoolmasters' 
Widows'  Fund,  and  contained  8  nninVrers,  with 
solos  for  two  sopranos  and  bass,  a  quartet  and 
choruses,  all  with  orchestral  accompaniment. 
Whether  it  waa  parfoimed  or  not  ia  uneertaia, 

antl  Bchubert  raH  onns — In  the  earion*  eoIlvcttOQ  of  T»H«tlcm<  on 
]»abeUi  •  walti.  to  which  IU  Auxrlao  eompoMra  c</nlrU>ui>Nl. 
thtnm  t  Gonlnbation  iMtnc  Um  »  Tarlalieu,  gow  ISO.  LUa'a  vwtep 
tlon  It  No.  K  and  Bchubcrf*  So  38.  LM  fess  DNS  tkSWSiasMsa 
lii4«{ait(abU  ehamploa  for  Schubert. 

•  Tb«  aittacnpb  of  thb  llltta  coftoiltr  tvM  1014  In  P»rU.  br  anetlon. 
Ila7 14,  im.  Ttaa  words  at*  glvMl  hy  KraUale,  p.  «2  (I.  «S>.  but  ara 
ti«t  «r»rth  f|nnt!ri(.  The;  do  MA  pstMSt  ttW  UtdttMnality  Crf  (lltHiebl 
whieh  ni^r^  IschiitKrt'i  latar  fiMt  W  ISIIIMlllS,  !■  tpHStf  tbS 
crudiij  at  Uwlr  uprankin. 

•  Uli  WitMw  «M  i«ir    tal  tts  vntHMss  vis  vet  gff 

acMOBt  of  iIm  wwUmt. 

T  I  am  lodabtad  f<ir  rv^rint  (p  mj  erpr-klnd  MmA  Ha  A  V. 
Tcihl  uf  thn  Uatalhchafl  dor  Mu>il(lr';iiiidi:.  Vt>iii<a, 

•  Ut  ffWiiMd  t«  tbu  pott  iu  uao.  isek  uia,  usb. 
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but  U  was  published  in  in  PF.  wort  by 

PiabcUi.  m  on.  138.  The  other  ooinpotitions  of 
the  year  1810  are  as  numerous  «s  usual.  A  Bue 
trio  for  S.S.  A.  nn  1  1*F.  to  the  wonla  of 
Klopstock's  'grosses  i-iaileluja '  (Lf.  41,00,  2); 
a  Salve  Regina  in  F.  to  German  words,  for  a 
ToioM  and  oramn*  ^eb.  ai,  1816) ;  the  Aiif^ 
«horat  from  Fkoat.  'Cbtitt  entenden,*  *  oiled 
June  I'-'i^  are  also  nmong  tli<?  printed  works. 
A  htabat  Mater  in  F  minor,  to  Klopstock's  Oer- 
man  wortls,  dated  Feb.  48, 1816,  is  still  In  MS. 
Tt  iH  \vritten  for  popmno,  tenor,  and  bass  solo,  and 
charus,  and  for  an  orchestra  of  the  usual  strinjjs, 
2  flutes,  a  oboes,  3  luuisoons,  l  oontra-bassoon, 
a  bonuli,  3  trambonee,  a  trampets  and  drums. 
These  however  ue  not  nnifbnnly  employed  :  the 
truTn|>elH  and  drums  only  appear  for  a  ft-nv  chords 
in  Nos.  9  and  I3 ;  No.  5,  an  8-part  chorus,  is 
MOompanied  by  the  wind  alone,  and  No.  (<,  % 
tfnor  air,  by  the  strinj^s,  with  ohoc  solo.  Th'm 
iuterciitiiig  looking  wurk  w&»  perioniied  in  1 841 
by  th«  Musik-Verein  of  Vienna,  and  in  1863  at 
the  Altlerchenfelder  church  there*  but  hai  not 
yei  been  pablbdml.  Two  other  MS.  work*  are  a 
Magnificat  ill  C,  fur  ko1i>«,  chorus,  and  orchestra, 
dated  Oct.  t8i6,  and  a  duet  for  soprano  and 
tenor  with  orchestra,  to  l^Un  words. '  Auguste 

jam  Ctfl<:>tiiiiii,'  dated  Sept.  1816.  both  much 
tinctured  \>y  Muzart.  Tlicre  is  altio  a'Tantuiu 
«pgo'  in  C  for  4  voices  an  I  orchestra,  Aug.  1 81 6, 
and  a  fragment  of  a  Requiem  in  Eb,  July  1816; 
the  first  pa^es  are  wanting,  and  it  ends  with  the 
2ni\  bar  ot  tlie  and  Kvrie.' 

Of  operas  wo  find  only  one  in  18 16,  probably 
beeauee  only  one  llbMtIo  eeme  in  hia  way.  It 
is  calleil  *  Die  TJilr;rschaft,'  .md  in  111  3  .icts.  Tlie 
author  of  tha  wortla  is  not  known;  and  the  <(UoLa- 
tions  in  Kreissle  show  that  they  are  in  ^re:tt  part 
absolute  rubbish.  Schubert  <x>ntinued  hiif  task  to 
the  3rd  act,  15  numbent,  and  there  stopped.  The 
autograph,  in  Ilerr  Duniba's  pobses^ion,  is  dated 
May  1816,  and  no  portion  of  it  is  printed. 

The  S^-mphoni^  of  1816  ere  two— the  4th,  in 
C  minor,  'i  iititb  d  'Tragic  Symphony,'  and  dated 
April  I  Si  6;  and  the  5th,  in  Jib,  for*  small  or- 
chestra, dated  Sept.  1 8  i  6— Oct.  3,1816.  The  first 
of  these  hardly  *  tragic'  so  much  as  '  pathetic ' 
— ia  a  great  adrance  on  its  predecessors ;  the 
Andante  is  individual  and  very  l>cautifid,  and  the 
Finale  wonderfully  spirited.  The  other,  though 
full  of  Mozart,  is  aa  gay  and  tttttnunmaUed  all 
Schubert's  orchestral  niUKic  of  that  day.  It  is 
sometiiii'  .s  entitled  '  without  Truni{>el3  or  Drums,' 
and  ia  said  to  liave  been  ootnpoaedfor  the  orchestra 
At  the  Qundelhof,  which  grew  out  of  the  Schubert 
Sonday  afternoon  quartets.*  Neither  work  has  yet 

I  NdtUbohm't  C*l»1i"ir'ie  p.2ia 

*  Flnl  prliit«<l  hr  '  N  nunw  M  i||fytl  IS  Mt  SMSPSBW.  th* 

a J.U..  for  juti«  u.  um. 

*  la  Mr.  Bnhmi't  potaotlofi.  flw  dsit  it  qMM  AWR  llN  Otto- 
la«M  of  th<  tccunte  .Vottobohm.  I  ui  ItiHiod  to  mj  lint  I  ww  no 

«»»«#.  «iv1  V-  llr.i'i:n' jii  U'-.I  ll  tt>)MUl>r<h«r)  )(IJ6. 

'  Apr II  A,)iti-j  ni'  I?.,  ai:.)  Ar.  iit:u!«  In  C  minor:  An- 

<]«nt«>  In  A» :  lUnuel  4o4  Trio  lu  a,  flaala  In  C.-Tha  •utocraplk 

*  Sept .  las^riM  eia  I  Oct.  ins.  antcn  th ;  Andkote  con  Htoto 

Mtnuet  and  Trio  O  minor  anil  O  SmJoti  fflosis  aUspMU) 

vlraes  Br>.  Auiocrapii  wllh  Veten  t  Oo. 
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j  been  jiubli.-lied  in score,  but  they  hare  often  been 
!  playe^I  at  the  Crystal  Palao^  under  Mr.  Manna  s 
dirt>ction,  and  are  among  the  (avomite  worica  in 
the  n'fjrrloirf  of  that  e8tablishm<'nt.  A  string 
quartet  in  F ;  a  string  trio  in  B^,  apparently 
very  good ;  a  rondo  in  A  for  violin  solo  and  quartet 
(June  1816) ;  »  violin  ooncerto  in  0 :  3  aonalfaiaB 
fiir  PF.  Mid  -violin  (op.  1 37) ;  a  PF.  aonata  in  P, 
two  movement  -^  f  another  in  E  ;  various  marches 
forPF.;  13  Deutsche  ( waltzeiit);  6  Ecossaises, with 
the  InaorfptionH  *  Composed  while  a  prisoner  in 
my  room  at  Erdberi:  *  m  l  • 'fliank  God' — fro 
bably  the  relic  of  some  practical  joke — are  btiii 
existing. 

Very  little  of  the  nbo^  however  intenatiDg. 
eaa  be  said  to  be  of  rsftl.  first-rate,  penuanent 

value.  But  when  wo  approach  the  sonjj?  ■  f 
I bi6  the  case  ia  altered.  There  are  not  quite  so 
many  with  this  date  as  there  were  with  that  of 
18 1. T.  but  there  arc  fx)  in  all— 41  printed  and  58 
in  M6.  Of  (Joethe  there  arc  s^piendid  specimeus, 
the  three  songs  of  the  Harper,  in  '  Wilhelm  Meia. 
ter '  (np.  1 3,  Sept.  6).  Mignott'a '  Sehwnebt  *  song 
(op.  63,  no.  4) ;  DerV1aoh«r;  DerKlinlgfn'nrala 
(op.  5.  ni).  O,  Ja^'erB  Abendlied,  atid  Schafers- 
kUg«ilied  (op.  3),  Wanderer's  Nnchtlied  (op.  4)* 
Schwager  Kronos  (op.  1 9).  Of  Schiller  thera  ars 
the  beautiful  Ritter  To^'genburi,',  Tl.ekla'a  gonsj 
(op.  58).  ct': ,  and  to  name  only  one  other,  the 
far-famed  *  Wanderer,'  by  Schmidt  of  Lubeck. 

These  magniftoent  pieces  are  well  known  to 
every  lover  of  Sehub^,  but  they  are  not  more 
valued  than  such  exquisitely  simple  and  touc  hing 
little  effusions  as  '  An  eine  Quelle '  of  Claudiua 
(op.  109.  no.  3>,  *Der  Abend'  of  Kosegarten  (o|p«. 
1 1 8,  no.  1),  or  •  Der  Leidendo"  of  Holty  (lial  50, 
uo.  3),  all  equally  bearing  Im  stamp. 

The  lists  of  the  songs  of  these  two  years  throw 
a  curious  light  on  Sohubert'a  muaioal  activity  and 
modeerpraoeeding.  Dr.  Johnson  waasidd  when 
he  got  hold  of  a  book  to  '  tear  the  heart  out  of 
it,'  and  with  Schubert  it  was  very  much  the 
same.  To  rend  »  poem,  and  at  onoe  to  &sten 
upon  it  and  tranBcribe  it  in  mnsic,  seems  to  have 
been  Lis  natural  course  ;  and  having  done  one 
he  wont  at  once  to  the  next.  A  volume  of 
Holty,  or  Claudiua,  or  Kosegarten  oam*  into  hia 
hands ;  he  tore  ihim  it  fn  a  moment  what  struck 
him,  and  was  not  content  with  one  song,  but 
must  have  Uiree,  four,  or  five.  Ilius,  in  Oct. 
1815,  he  evidently  maeta  with  Koseg^trten*a 
poems,  and  between  the  15th  and  19th  seta 
e>evt'U  of  them.  In  March  1816  he  seta  five 
songs  by  Salia ;  in  May,  six  by  Holty ;  in  No- 
vember, four  by  Claudiua,  three  by  Mayrhofer, 
and  80  eo.  To  read  these  lista  gives  one  a  kind 
of  visible  image  of  the  ahnost  fierce  eagerness 
with  which  he  attacked  bis  poetty,  and  of  the 
inspiration  with  whidi  the  musie  mahed  fron 
his  herirt  and  through  his  pen— 'evcrvthini,'  that 
he  touched,'  Ba>8  Schumann,  •  turning  into  music' 
Thus,  at  a  later  date,  calling  accidOBtalljr  OA 
Randhartinger,  and  hia  fijend  being  summoned 
ftvm  the  room,  Sdrabeitk  to  amuae  himself  in  the 

t  KirrptllM 
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mtorval,  tank  np  a  lit'Ie  volume  wln  li  !nv  on  the 
table,  it  interested  Lim  ;  and  as  hia  Inend  did 
not  r«turn  be  carried  if  off  with  him.  Anxious 
for  lU*  book,  Sandhartiuger  o»Ued  naxi  monuiiff 
ftt  86hab«rt*i  lodgings,  and  fomid  that  lie  had 
already  act  e^veml  pieces  in  it  t^i  ;n  i>i  ■. 
The  volome  wai  Wilhelin  Mailer's  po^ins;  the 
•ongi  ware  park  of  the  *  Schone  MUllerin.'  A 
year  or  two  after  this,  in  July  1826 — it  ia  hia  old 
friend  Doppler  who  telb  the  story — returning  from 
a  Stmday  stroll  wiUi  Mine  friends  through  the  Til- 
lage of  Wifariag,  lie  aaw  a  friend  littiog  at  a  table 
in  the  beer-garien  of  one  of  tbe  tavemt.  Tlie 
friend,  when  they  joim  d  him,  had  a  volume  of 
Shakespeare  on  the  table.  i:ichubert  seized  it, 
and  began  to  tead;  but  before  he  had  turned 
over  many  pages  iK>intcd  to  'Hark,  hark,  the 
lark,'  and  exclaimed,  'Such  a  lovely  melody  hm 
eoma  into  my  bead,  if  I  had  but  some  music 
naper.'  Some  one  drew  a  few  atavae  on  iba 
back  of  a  bill  of  fare,  and  there,  anud  the  habbob 
of  the  beer-garden,  that  biavitiful  song,  ■<>  ^ler- 
fectly  fitting  the  words,  so  f  kilful  and  so  happy 
itt  Ita  acoompaiiiment,  eama  iato  parlaofc  aaietence. 
Two  others  from  the  same  pool  mt  impvobably 
followed  in  the  evening.' 

It  baa  bean  said  that  Schubert  aavar  heard 
hie  Symphonies  pUyed.  Thia  ia  no  doubt  true 
of  the  b«autiAil  ontinished  one  in  B  minor,  of 
the  Gastein  Sym[ihony,  and  of  tlio  great  one  in 
C,  no.  10 ;  but  of  the  iir«t  six  it  is  not  so  correct. 
There  waa  alwayi  tha  papOs*  baikd  at  tiie  Camrict, 
where,  as  wo  have  sei  n,  [>art«  in  his  handwriting 
are  said  to  have  lingered ;  and  there  waa  also  a 
flaorilUllg  amatanr  society,  which,  though  their 
execution  may  not  have  had  the  precision  of  first- 
rate  artists,  yet  probably  played  well  enough  to 
enal>le  a  conipogcT  to  j  iidgi'  if  hiu  Lffects  were  what 
he  intended  them  to  be.  Vienna  amateurs  were 
by  no  means  contemptible.  A  aociety  who  met 
nt  thv  ^r  iil^Tube  even  ventured  on  brin;;ing  out 
such  works  as  Beethoven's  Overture  to  Curiolaa 
for  tbe  first  time.  Another,  assembling  at 
the  Komische  Kaiser,  performed  the  Mount  of 
Olives,  Beethoven  himself  conducting. 

It  secma  that  the  Quartet  aflemoonB  at  the 
house  of  Schubert  the  alder  had  gradually  ex- 
tended  theniMlTea  Into  perfonnanoet  «f  Haydn's 
Syiriphonien,  arranged  as  quartets  and  played 
yxiih  doubled  part.^,  players  of  ability  and 
name  joined,  and  a  few  hewrera  were  admitt^. 
After  a  time,  the  mixle«t  room  bocarao  int  on- 
vaniently  crowded,  and  then  tho  little  socitty 
migraicd  to  the  house  of  a  tradesman  named 
FkiiMihling  ^Doroiheengaeie  J 105},  wind  iaatru- 
meate  were  added,  and  the  Aaaller  worin  of 
Pleyel,  Haydn,  and  Mozart  were  ntU-vckod. 
In  tho  winter  of  181;  .mother  move  became 
nec^asary,  to  the  house  of  Otio  Batwig,  one 
of  tho  violins  of  the  Bargtheater,  at  the  Sr-h  -t- 
tenthor,  and  in  the  Bpriug  of  l8iS,  to  Ins  new 
residence  in  the  Gundelhof,  and  later  still  at 
Pettwnkofer'a  booM  in  tha  i3auenimarkt.  The 


band  now  contained  some  good  profesfional 
players,  and  could  venture  even  on  Beethoven's 
two  first  symphonies,  and  the  overtures  of  Chera* 
bini,  Spomtini,  Boteldieo,  Wei^l,  etc.  Sohabart 
belonged  to  it  bU  titroug  h ,  1 1 ;  i y  ing  the  Tlola,  and 
it.  piv>1i;J,^y  with  thu  M>.".v  to  their  perform- 
ance by  the  Bot;iety  that  he  wrote  the  two  Sjrm- 
phoniai  of  1 8 16  (nos.  4  and  5),  two  overtures  in 
the  winter  of  tSi?,  and  Ua  otii  qfmphooijf  in  th* 
spring  of  18x8. 

Scbober  and  Mayrhofer  were  Schubert's  first 
frieade  oatsida  tha  immediata  circle  of  his  youth* 
fkil  awoelatee.  He  waa  now  to  aoqoira  a  HM, 
destined  to  be  of  more  artivo  6er\'iQe  than  either 
of  the  others.  This  was  Vngl.  lie  was  so  yeara 
Kntts'i  mdor,  and  at  the  time  of  their  meeting 
was  &  famotis  singer  at  the  Vienna  Opera,  a<C 
mired  more  fur  his  intellectual  gifts  than  for  the 
technical  perfection  of  h\s  singing,  and  really 
great  in  uadk  parts  as  Orestes  in  *Iphigenie,* 
Afattaviva  in  'Figaro,'  Oreon  in  'Medea,*  and 
Tehisko  in  the  '  \'et-talin.'  About  the  year  1816 
— the  date  is  not  precisely  given — Vogl  was 
Induced  by  Sohobar  to  eome  to  their  lodgings, 
and  see  the  young  fellow  of  whom  Schober  was 
always  raving,  but  who  had  no  access  to  any  of 
theoivdM  whi(  h  Vo^  adomad  and  beautified  by 
hisprasanoa.  The  room  aananal  was  strewed  with 
mnsio.  Sebttbcrt  was  oonfased  and  awkward; 
Voi;l,  the  greut  actor  and  man  of  tho  world, 
gay,  and  at  his  ease.  The  first  song  he  took  up 
—probably  tha  first  Wttle  of  SdiabeH*e  ha  had 
ever  seen — wai  Schubart's  'Aug^cnlied'  (T>f.  50, 
no.  3).  Ue  hummed  it  througli,  and  thought 
it  melodious,  but  slight — which  it  is.  'Qany* 
med  *  and  the  '  Schiifersklage '  made  a  deeper 
impression  ;  others  followed,  and  he  left  with  the 
somewhat  patronii-ing  but  true  remark,  'There  is 
Stuff  in  you ;  but  you  squander  your  fine  tbouighta 
instead  of  makh^  tha  noet  of  then.*  But  tha 
impression  remained,  ho  talked  of  Schubert  with 
astoniiihment,Boon  returned,  and  the  acquaintance 
grew  and  ripened  till  they  beoMUa  almost  insepar- 
able, and  until  in  their  performances  of  Schubert's 
songs,  'the  two  accnicd,'  in  Schubert's  own  words, 
'  for  the  moment  to  be  one.'  In  those  days  songs 
were  raiely  if  aver  mag  in  ooncert  rooms ;  but 
Vogl  had  tha  entrfe  to  all  the  groat  mnsfeal 
houses  of  Vienna,  and  before  long  his  perform- 
ance of  tbe  Erl  King,  tho  Wanderer,  Gunynjed, 
I>er  Kampf,  etc.,  with  the  < mupoger's  accompani- 
ment, were  well  known.  What  Yogi's  opinion  of 
him  ultimately  became,  may  be  learnt  from  a  pas- 
sage in  his  diary: — 'Nothing  shows  so  plainly  the 
want  of  a  good  lobool  of  singii^  aa  Schubert'a 
songs.  Otherwise,  what  an  enormous  and  mu> 
versal  effect  mubt  have  been  produced  throughout 
tbe  world,  wherever  the  liertnan  language  is 
underrtood,  by  thaea  truly  divine  iaspiratiou^ 
these  tittcrranpf  a  of  a  musical  dairvoyawf !  How 
many  would  have  comprehended,  probably  for 
the  first  time,  tlic  meaning  of  such  expressions  as 
'speech  and  poetry  in  mosk^' '  woida  in  harmony,* 
'id«M  dotbad  in  mnde,*  ete.,  and  wonid  hava 
learnt  that  the  finest  pmirs  four  greatest  ptK-ta 
may  be  enhanced  and  even  transcended  when 
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taulaied  into  musical  languAget  Numberless 
BTMnnlM  toay  be  nunadi,  but  I  will  only  nmition 
The  Eri  King,  Oretdi«n,  8ehwag«r  Snnoab  tb« 

Mignon  and  Harper's  t^oiv^n.  iSchiller  aSeluMadi^ 
Der  Filgrim,  and  Die  BiugKbaft.' 

Tbis  extract  ahowi  how  joitly  Vo^  eaUmated 
Schubert,  and  how,  nt  that  early  date,  his  dis- 
cernment enabled  him  to  ^am  a  judgment  which 
OTOtt  now  it  would  be  difficult  to  exceL  TIm 
word  dairvoyance,  too,  i^huws  that  he  thoroagUy 
entered  into  Schubert's  grtuxt  characteristio.  In 
hearing  Schubert's  coinjHwitions  it  is  often  ss  if 
one  were  brought  more  immediately  mad  deeely 
into  contact  with  m«A»  tttdf  than  is  the  eaee 

in  the  works  of  others ;  as  if  in  his  pieces 
the  etream  from  the  great  heavenly  reservoir 
wwe  cUnhing  over  us,  or  flowing  through  us, 
more  directly,  with  lees  admixture  of  any  medium 
or  cbaanel.  than  it  does  in  those  of  any  other 
writer — even  of  Beethoven  himself.  And  this 
immediate  communication  with  the  origin  of 
aniio  nally  Menu  to  havo  happenod  to  hhn. 
No  sketches,  no  delay,  no  anxious  j»erio<!  of 
preparation,  no  revision,  appear  U>  havo  L««u 
necessary.  He  had  bat  to  Nad  the  poem,  to  8ur> 
Tender  himself  to  tho  torrent,  and  to  put  down 
what  was  given  him  to  say,  as  it  rushed  through 
his  mind.  This  was  the  true  *  inspiration  of  dic- 
tation,' as  much  so  M  in  the  nttmanoe  of  any 
Hebraw  prophet  or  lew.  We  hnve  tMOU  one 
inst-ance  in  the  case  ofthe  Erl  Kin^'.  The  poem 
of  the  Wanderer  attracted  him  in  the  same  way, 
and  the  song  was  completed  in  one  evening.  In  a 
third  case,  that  of  Goethe's  'Rastlose  Liebe,'  tlie 
paroxysm  of  intipiratiuu  wa«  so  titrce  that  Schu- 
bert never  forgot  it,  but  reticent  as  he  often  was, 
talked  of  it  yflMsafterwMrda.*  It  would  seem  that 
therendtidid  iiotalw»yifiz  tbemidTesin  theoom- 
poser's  memory  as  pemiaueiitlyiu!  if  they  had  been 
the  eti-^t  of  longer  and  more  painful  elaboration. 
Vogl'  tells  an  anecdote  about  this  which  is  very 
much  to  the  point.  On  one  occiksion  he  received 
from  Schubert  some  new  songs,  but  being  other- 
wise occupied  oould  not  try  them  over  at  the 
moment.  When  he  wee  Able  to  do  eo  he  wae 
particularly  pleased  with  one  of  them,  but  aa  it 
was  too  high  for  his  voice,  lit  1  it  copied  in  a 
lower  key.  About  a  fortnight  afterwards  they 
were  again  making'  HMudo  together,  and  Yogi 
placed  the  ImniT'n^^p'l  nonj'  H»jf(irri  Srljiibert  on 
the  deiik.  uf  the  pjiiiiu.  Schubert  tried  it  through, 
liked  it,  and  said,  in  his  Vienna  dialect,  '  I  say  1 
theeoqg's  not  so  bad;  whoteif  it  V  aooompletelv, 
in  »  (wtnight,  had  it  vanttbed  from  hie  mind  I 
Sir  Walter  Scott  attributed  a  song  of  his  own  to 
Byron ;  but  thia  wae  in  i6iS,  after  his  mind  had 
b^n  tofitiL* 

!St7  was  comparativf  1 V  rtrr  idle  year.  Tt.s 
great  musical  event  was  tho  arrival  of  lio&sini's 
mnsic  in  Vienna.  'L'Inganno  felice'  was  pro- 
dnoed  at  the  Hof  theatrsL  Nov.  36,  1816.  and 
'1fuioi«di,'  Deo.  1 7 ;  'Llt^aaa in  Algeri,'  Feb.  i, 
l8l7,and'CiroinBabiIonia.' June  iS  ;  and  the  en- 
thusi^m  of  tht)  Vienneso-'Uke  that  of  aU  to  whom 
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theee  firesh  and  animated  strains  were  brought"^ 
knew  no  bounds.  Schubert  edmind  Boiidm** 
melody  and  spirit,  but  rather  made  fim  of  hie 
orchestral  music,  and  a  story  is  told — not  impossi- 
bly *  apocryphal— of  his  having  written  an  over> 
tnra  in  imita^on  of  Roaaini,  belbre  anpper,  after 
retnrnin':;  from  'Tancredi.'  At  any  rate  he  lias 
left  two  •  Overturta  in  the  Italian  style  '  in  D  and 
(^deted  Sept.*  and  Nov.  181 7  respectively,  which 
were  much  played  at  the  time.  8obobeirt  made 
4-hand  PF.  arrangements  of  both,  and  that  in  O 
has  been  since  publislied  in  score  and  parts  aa 
op.  1 70,  and  has  been  nlayed  at  the  Ccystal  Palace 
(Dee.  T.  66,  eto.)  and  raewhere.  Ite  oarieatoM 
of  Rossini's  salient  points,  including  of  courae 
the  inevitable  eretoendo,  is  obvious  enough  ;  bat 
nothing  could  transform  Schubert  into  an  Italiaiit 
and  the  overture  has  individual  and  character- 
istic beauties  which  are  immediately  recognisable. 
The  influence  of  Rossini  was  no  mere  p:u4!<ing 
fancy,  but  may  be  traced  in  the  6th  Siymph<mj, 
mentioned  below,  aad  fn  mode  of  Idt  Uter  Ufe-- 

in  the  two  Marches  (op.  T2l^.  the  Finile tO tiui 
Quartet  in  G  (op.  161),  and  elsewhere. 

A  third  Overture  in  D  belongs  to  181 7.  and 
though  still  in  M.S.,  has  also  been  played  at  the 
Crystal  Palace  ( Feb.  6, 69,  etc.).  It  is  in  two  move- 
ments. Adagio,  and  AUo.  giusto,  and  the  former 
ia  Almost* draft  of  the  emloigoa^ movement  in 
the  oveiinro  known  as  *BoBBmimde'  (op.  26), 
though  really  the  '  Zauberharfe.'  There  the  re- 
semUauce  ceases. — W^hat  led  Schubert  to  the 
pianoforte  this  year  in  so  marked  a  manner  is 
not  known,  but  his  devotion  to  it  is  obvious,  for 
no  fewer  than  6  sonatas  belong  to  this  period. 
Of  these,  3  are  published — op.  I33,  in  £b ;  op. 
147,'  inB  (Auguat);  on.  164,  in  Aininor.^  Those 
•till  in  MS.  ere  in  F,  Ab.  and  E  minor  (June). 

Schubert's  6th  Symphony,  in  C,*  completed  in 
February  1 8 1 8,  appears  to  have  been  begun  in  the 
|)reoeding  October.  It  ni  tiie  Ant  one  which  he  has 
marked  as  'Grand' — 'Grosse  Sinfonie  ' — though 
hardly  with  reason,  as  both  in  form  and  orchestra 
it  is  the  seme  as  the  early  ones.  It  is  an  advance 
on  the  othen,  and  tho  Sidieno  ebows  the  first  de- 
cided signi  of  Beethoven'e  infloenoe.  Passages 
may  also  be  traced  to  Rossini  and  the  Italian  opera. 

The  catalogue  of  the  instrumental  comnosttiona 
of  thM  year  doeee  with  a  aonatae  for  PF.  and 
violin,  op.  137,  noe,  1  (March)aud  2 ;  a  stringTrio* 
and  a  Polonaise  for  the  violin,  both  in  MS.  in  the 
number  of  the  vocal  compoidtions  of  181 7  there  ia 
an  equal  falling  off.  Roesioi'e  popularity  for  the 
time  shot  the  door  against  other  oomposen, 
and  even  Schubert's  appetite  forbad  librettos  was 
compelled  to  wait.  Kot  only,  however,  are  there 
no  opei«e  fUe  year,  tiiere  is  no  ohunh  mnsie,  and 
but  47  songs  (33  printed,  and  i  -  in  MS.).  In 
quality,  however,  there  it  no  deterioration  in  the 
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*  KraiMis  M9>  Mar-  8ept«iBlier  U  Kr.  Kottcbohm'i  d«l«;  bat 
ihtn  li  MottMr  Overtar*  In  D,  •nd  It  mmm  duttbUui  whicb  tt  tbs 
iKu  li  datad  Iter.  MKl  wblcli  September. 

t  AuMcnpb  In  poMeiton  of  Mr.  Brahmi. 
T  roMUhed,  b;  Spin*,  u  Till  §imi^' 
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songs.  The  ftstonishiii!^  'Gnippe  aua  Jem  Tar- 
tariu,'  and  tho  '  l'ili,Tiiu '  of  bclullur ;  tLe  '  Gany- 
med'  of  Goethe;  the  'Fahrtzam  Hades,'  'Mem* 
HOD,*  and  *  Erkfiwo '  ol  MajrilMtfer ;  and  'mi  die 
Monk*  of  Bdiober,  an  aqoal  io  any  that  oonw 
before  them.  Among  the  M'^.  s  ij-s  id  one 
•bowing  the  siraita  to  which  Schubert  w:ie  outne- 
times  put,  either  by  the  want  of  materiala  or  by 
the  sudden  call  of  his  inflpiration.  It  is  the 
beginning  uf  a  isetting  of  Schiller's  '  EnUuckung 
an  Laura,'  and  is  written  on  the  front  page  of 
the  and  violin  pMi  of  »  duei-ftigaa  by  Fox,  the 
words  'Fuga.  Daetto.  molino  Seoando.  Del: 
Sin:;  :  '  Fux.'  appean'n,'  in  the  copyist's  formal 
handwriting  through  Schubert's  hasty  not«s.  It 
is  superscribed  *  Entstlckung  an  Lram  Aliaeldfld 
August  1817.  Schubert  Mpia' — ititrrfsting  &s 
showing  that  in  'Abschied,'  he  ha^  added  Lis 
own  comment  to  Sohillwr's  words ;  that  he  dated 
his  pieces  at  the  moment  of  b^gumiag  them; 
and  that  he  sometimes  signed  his  nuoe  without 
the  '  Franz.' 

Hig  circle  of  intimate  friends  was  increased 
About  this  date  by  Anadm  and  Joseph  Htltten* 
brenner  and  Joseph  Gahy.  Ansclm,  four  years  his 
senior,  was  a  pupil  of  Salieri's,  and  there  Uiey  had 
met  in  1815.  with  the  younger  brother,  J (we[>h, 
he  became  acquainted  in  tho  swrnmer  of  iSi".'' 
Both  were  men  of  independent  means,  and  An- 
selm  was  a  musician  by  profesnon.  Gahy  was 
ia  the  guvomment  emplovmen^  an  exciellent 
piuoferte  player,  of  wbom  Behnbert  wee  for  lon<,' 
very  fond.  The  younger  Hlittenbrcnner  was 
bewitched  by  Schubert,  much  Krumphok  and 
Schindler  were  by  Beethoven ;  and  was  ever  ready 
to  fetch  and  carry  for  liis  iilol,  and  to  praitte 
whatever  he  did,  till  the  idol  would  turn  on  his 
worHhipper,  and  be  so  cruel  as  to  get  the  nick- 
luune  of  'The  Tynnt'  from  the  rest  of  the  set. 

How  Sehnbert  existed  slnoe  be  threw  up  bis 
place  it  till?  school  and  left  his  fatlier's  house 
ta  a  point  on  which  we  are  in  eutirt)  ignorance. 
His  wenta  were  few,  bnt  how  even  tiioee  few 
were  supplied  13  a  mystery.  Wo  ha^e  seen  that 
be  lived  rent  free  with  Schuber  for  a  few  months 
in  18 16,  but  the  return  of  Schober's  brother  put 
•a  ad  io  the  'enaogemeDt,  end  from  that  date 
be  mtiet  bftve  been  Indebted  to  Spaun,  or  tome 
friend  better  off  than  him-self,  for  lud^ings,  fur 
existence,  and  tox  his  visits  to  the  theatre,  for 
there  is  no  farmoe  of  his  earning  anything  by 
teaching  in  18 1 7,  and  the  few  poiindf  paid  him 
for  the  Watteroth  cantata  is  the  only  sum  which 
he  seems  to  hnve  earned  op  to  thte  oata. 

In  the  eunnner  of  1818^  howevw,  on  fiie  reooin- 
meadntfam  of  Unger,  the  fiither  of  Mad.  Unger- 
Sabatier,  the  great  singer,  Schubert  1  ]  '<  d  an 
engagement  as  teacher  of  musio  in  the  family 
of  Grant  Jobann  Befcerhazy,  to  pan  the  iunmer 
•t  bis  country  seat  at  Zelitt,  in  Hoqgiiy,  ea  the 

I  Tor '  SlfB.'  A  ftcstmi1«  <•  (lr«a  bj  B«H«m«nn. 
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Wnr^::^,  ?omf^  distance  esa.st  of  Vienna,  and  the 
wiuier  in  u^wu.  ile  was  to  be  a  member  of  the 
establishment  and  to  receive  two  gulden  for  every 
Jeseon.  The  fMnily  consisted  of  the  Count  and 
OtmnteM^  two  danghters,  Marie,  15,  and  Caro* 
line,  II,  and  a  boy  of  5.  All  were  uiu&ical. 
The  Count  sang  bass,  the  Countess  and  Caro- 
line contralto,  Marie  had  a  fine  sopnuMl^  and 
Ixjth  daughters  played  the  piano.  Karon  von 
Schuustein,  their  intimate  friend,  slightly  older 
than  Schubert,  a  singer  of  the  Mgheet  qualities^ 
with  n  noble  baritone  Toloe,  made  np  the  party, 
which  certainly  promised  all  the  elements  of 
enjoyment.  It  was  a  pang  to  Schubert  to  part 
from  the  circle  of  his  companions,  to  whom  he 
waa  devoted,  bnt  It  b  not  dHBoolt  to  hnaglne 
how  pleasant  he  must  have  fmnd  the  cumfirt 
and  generous  living  of  the  Ei(U»rhazy  Loutte, 
while  at  the  same  time  there  would  be  oppoi^ 
tunities  of  retirement,  and  abundant  means  of 
diversion  in  a  beautiful  country,  a  new  people, 
and  the  Hungarian  and  gipsy  melodies. 

When  they  left  town  dises  not  appear.*  Schu- 
bert*a  Uaea  in  'O,  bii  4tb,  wntten  lilce  tho 
others,  for  Holier,  is  date<l  '.July,  1818';  bot 
tlier©  is  nothing  to  show  whether  it  was  finiRhed 
in  Vienna  or  in  the  country.  A  set  of  MS.  S«l« 
for  the  Counte.^8  Marie,  also  dated  July, 
is  perhaps  evidence  that  by  thai  time  they  were 
settled  at  Zel4a.  Two  letters  to  Sehober  are 
printed  by  *Bauemfeld,  and  are  dated  Aug.  -t, 
and  Sept.  18. 1818.  The  <h«t  l»  addcesied  to  Ida 
home  circle,  his  'dearest  fondest  friends . .  Spaun, 
Schober,  Mayrhofer,  and  S«nn  .  .  .  you  who  are 
every  thing  to  me.'  There  are  messages  also  to 
VogI,  and  to  Schober's  mother  and  si.-U  r,  and  to 
'  all  possible  acquaiuLaiicus,'  and  an  urj^'ont  en- 
treaty to  write  soon — 'every  syllable  of  yours  is 
dear  to  me.'  He  is  thoronghlj  wdland  happy,  and 
'  composing  like  a  god.  . .  Hayraefer'e  Elnsam* 
keit  is  rf^ady.  and  1  believe  it  to  be  the  best  thing 
I  have  yet  done,  fur  I  was  mthout  anxiety'  (oAne 
Sorge — the  italics  are  his  own).  *  Einaamkeit* 
(Lf  5j  n  I'lnir  hallad,  filling  19  close  pages  of 
print,  wuh  a  dozen  changes  of  tempo  and  as  many 
of  signature ;  perhaps  not  onite  coming  up  to  his 
own  estimate  of  it,  though  both  word*  and  muale 
are  oft«<n  very  striking.  The  length  of  this  and 
other  ballads  will  probably  always  hinder  tlieir 
wealth  of  melody,  dramatic  effects,  and  other 
striking  beantiee,  ftom  being  known  by  the  wnhl 
at  large. 

The  other  letter,  seven  weeks  later,  throws  more 
I^t  on  his  jposition  at  Zeldsz.  'as  composer, 
maaageri  nndunee,  everything^  in  CMMk'  'No  one 
here  earee  <br  tnie  Art,  unleee  it  be  now  and  thai 

the  Countess;  so  I  am  left  alone  with  my  be- 
loved, and  liave  to  hide  her  in  my  room,  or  my 

« 

*  Tbtf  h  sa  tatamtiiw  aMevrtph  eapy  of  Ui«  Torelle'  •cni 
dal«d  U  A.  HflttmfirniMr^  Lvdftnsi  (to  Vtenna)  raMntgtit  >  rb  :i, 
iKiF.  ai.d  tx-irrinklod  with  tnk  )n>tr«a  «f  wnd.  U IMS taaa pvblUtwd 
iti  p)i'<i<vrs(iiiT.  hut  (h- '  >urr-iia' ratllyMsl  nsstlBlk  QMls 
bohm.  In  Uk  Thiam.  Catklo(u«.) 

•  PubtUhed  ta  USI  sa  ep.  Sa  SehalMrt  VISSS  •  BSW  SM  Mil 
bMuUtul  BwwJteias  ts  n  la  Mi  only  •  hm  Matts  Mtts  Sis 

''Tui'  DtemMk'ViMa^i^iiaML  awrisMiaito'aeuie,' 
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piano,  or  my  own  lirBMt.  If  Ait  oflm  Uttket 

me  H.'vl.  on  the  other  hand  it  often  (.  levatcs  mo  all 
the  mure.  Several  aonga  have  lately  come  into 
existence,  and  I  hope  rery  succeflsfal  ones.'  He 
ia  evidently  more  at  home  in  the  gcrvantn'  hall 
than  the  drawing-room.  *  Tlie  cook  ia  a  pleaitant 
fellow;  the ladies'-aiaid  is  thirty;  thehouaemaid 
▼ery  pratty.  Mid  often  payi  bm  *  viait;  iho 
nmae  It  MiiMwlMt  Mioieiit;  the  boiler  ia  my 
rival ;  the  two  grooms  get  on  bett^^r  with  the 
horses  than  with  us.  The  Count  is  a  little  rough ; 
the  GoontMS  proad,  but  not  without  heart ;  the 
young  ladies  good  children.  I  need  not  tell  you, 
who  linow  me  so  well,  that  with  my  natural 
finuikDesa  I  am  good  friends  with  everybody.* 
Tb»  lettor  iiid»  with  «a  »ffaotioiMle  nwage 
io  lib  pumtt. 

The  only  eongs  which  can  Ijo  fiX'  <^  to  this 
aatiunn,  and  which  are  therctbre  doubtleaa  tliose 
Jttit  referred  to,  besides  the  greal '  Binnmkeit,' 
are  the  ' Bliimenbrief '  (Lief,  ai,  no.  i),  "Blon- 
del  und  Maria,'  'iXos  Marienliild'  and 'Litaney,' 
'Dm  Abendrotli' — for  a  contralto,  evidently 
eompoeed  for  the  Cuimteas;  'Vom  MiUeiden 
Maria,'  and  three  Sonnets  from  Petraich  ^HS.). 
Thu  Hungarian  national  gongs  left  their  mark 
in  the  '  36  original  dances,'  or  '  fiztt  WaltaM ' 
(op.  9),  aome  of  which  w«r«  wnHttn  down  in 

the  course  of  the  next  ye.ir.  The  '  Divertisae- 
mout  k  ia  honCTuiiie,'  and  the  Quartet  in  A  minor 
(op.  39),  in  which  the  Hungarian  influence  is  m) 
■Ikm^,  beloBj^the  first  apparently,  tho  Moond 
oertainly — ^to  a  much  later  period. 

A  third  letter  of  this  ilato,  hitherto  unprintcd, 
with  which  the  writer  has  been  honoured  by  the 
gnuiddMtjrhtor'  of  FsfdinMid  Sbhnbert,  to  whom 
it  was  addressed,  is  not  without  interest,  and  is 
here  printed  entire.  The  Kec^uiem  referred  to 
was  by  Ferdinand,  and  bad  evidently  been  sent 
to  hb  brother  for  revision.  The  letter  throws 
a  pleasant  light  on  the  strong  link  existing  be- 
tween Franz  and  liis  did  honir-,  and  suggests  that 
assistance  more  solid  than  'linen'  may  often 
hftTO  KMhad  him  fitom  hit  fyaA  atep^other 
in  his  poverty  in  Vienna.  In  considering  the 
pecuniary  result  of  the  «igagcment,  it  must  be 
remembered  that  the  florin  was  at  that  time  only 
worth  a  franc,  instead  of  two  shillinga.  The 
month's  pay  therefore,  instead  of  being  £20,  was 
really  only  about  48.  Still,  te  Sohabart  that 
wai  ft  fortono. 
_^  2(  Ang.  1818. 

SeAH  nROTHEK  FcRT>INAND, 

It  i»  half-past  11  at  niKht,  and  your  Kequicm  is 
rejuly.  It  ha*  in  ado  me  sorrowUil,  ua  you  may  believe, 
for  I  Mng  it  with  all  my  heart.  Wliat  is  wautiua  you 
can  fill  in,  and  pat  th«  words  under  the  matio  and  th« 
signs  above.  And  if  you  want  much  rsbearsal  toq  mnat 
do  it  Tourseir,  without  asking  mc  in  Zeleitz.  Things  are 
not  going  well  with  you;  I  winh  you  could  chang.-  with 
rne,  so  that  for  once  o^ou  might  be  happy.  You  Rhould 
find  all  your  hrary  burden*  gone,  dear  brother;  Ihf^artilr 
with  it  could  bo  so. — My  foot  is  axliH'p,  and  I  am  innd  with 
it.    If  the  fiiol  cuuUi  only  write  it  wouldn't  p>  to  t.lLC|.; 

Good  morning,  my  buy,  1  hsve  l>«<!u  aalv«p  with  my 
foot,  aad  now  go  on  wlUi  oijr  letter  at  S  o'cteek  on  the  Utb. 
I  bavo  one  xeqnsst  to  make  In  answer  to  yonn.  Give 

I  rriakia  OwoUm  0«U«r.  daathtsr  oT  Uaas  Mte  sad  Wm- 


myloTS  to  my  dear  parents,  brothen,  tiiten,  friendi.  and 
acquaintance*,  exnecially  not  furp-tting  Carl.  l)idu"t 
he  meutiini  nn>  in  bin  letter?  As  tor  my  frit-nds  in  thn 
town,  bully  them,  or  get  Mime  one  to  bally  th.-ni  well,  till 
they  write  to  roe.  Tell  my  iiimlier  tli'it  mv  linen  is 
well  looked  after,  and  that  1  am  well  off,  thanks  to 
her  motherly  care.  If  I  could  Ikav*  some  Boie  lloen 
I  should  very  much  like  her  to  send  ne  a  sooond 
batch  of  pocket-handkerchiefs,  crarats,  and  stoeUni^ 
AUo  I  am  much  in  want  of  two  pair  of  keneymer* 
tr(iw!<er«.  Hart  can  get  the  measure  wbsrsver  bs  Ukss* 
I  w<  ulil  Bi'ud  the  money  Tery  ioOBi  VorJal^t  with  the 
juarncy-mouejr,  I  got  ^Horins. 

It  ii  beginning  alreaily  to  be  oold,  and  yet  wo  shall 
not  start  for  Vienna  before  the  middle  of  October.  Next 
month  I  liope  to  have  a  few  weeks  at  Freysiadt,  wiU^ 
belongs  to  Count  ErdUy,  the  nade  of  my  count.  The 
country  there  is  said  to  be  extraordinarily  beantiftil. 
AUo  1  hojie  to  get  to  Pe»th  win;--  w*>  are  nt  the  vintage 
at  liosczmedj,  which  is  not  far  ntf.  It  would  be  delight- 
ful if  I  should  bA)  iK?ii  to  iiii'ot  II'  rr  Administrator 
Taigele  there.  I  am  dcliglitcd  at  the  thought  of  the 
vintage,  for  I  have  heard  ■<>  much  that  i«  pleasant  about 
it.  The  harvest  also  is  beautiful  here.  Ttiey  don't  stow 
the  corn  into  teas  as  tbei  do  ia  ▲astiiai  bat  naka 
immense  heaps  eet  la  the  mMs.  which  thw  eaQ  zVMm. 
They  are  often  80  to  100  yards  long,  and  90  to  40  high, 
and  are  laid  together  so  cleverly  that  the  rain  all  runs  off 
without  doing  any  barm.  Oats  and  so  ou  they  btiry  in  the 
ground. 

Though  I  am  so  well  and  harpy, and  everyone  so  good 
to  me,  yet  I  shall  be  Immcuseiv  n\a.ti  wlu-n  the  moment 
arrives  for  going  to  Vienna.  Bt«loved  Viouna,  all  that  is 
dear  and  valnable  to  me  is  there,  and  nothing  bat  the 
actual  sight  of  it  will  stop  my  long  i  ng  I  Again  entreat  ing 
^qoto  attisnd  teril  ny^wq       Iiemain.  with  much  love 

PaaMx  Mpia. 
A  tbonsaad  greetings  to  yonr  good  wife  and  dear  Ilesi, 

and  a  very  hearty  one  to  aunt  Schubert  and  her  daughter. 

The  inscription  'Zcl«-8Z,  Nov.  1818*  on  the 
song  'Dm  Abcndroth'  shows  that  the  return  to 
ViMllft  WM  not  till  nearly  the  end  of  the  year. 
He  finmd  the  theatre  more  than  ever  in  posses* 
sion  of  Rt)ssini.  To  the  former  opei  a^, '  Elisabctta' 
was  added  in  the  autiuun,  and  '  Otello '  early  ia 
Jan.  1819.  Bat  one  of  the  frood  tndts  in  Sdtn- 
bi.Tt's  character  wa;?  his  freedom  frdiu  jealousy, 
and  ills  dctcrmiuatiun  to  enjoy  what  was  good, 
from  whatever  (|iiftrter  it  came,  or  however  much 
it  was  Againit  hja  own  interest.  A  letter  of  hia  to 
HttttenDnoaer,  written  just  after  the  production 
of '  Otello^*  pvti  this  in  very  good  light.  '  Otcllo 
is  fax  better  and  more  charaoteristio  than  Tan- 
credi.  Extraordinary  geniiu  it  is  fanpoadble  to 
deny  him.  His  orchestration  is  often  most  origi- 
nal, and  80  ia  bis  melotly ;  and  except  the  usual 
Italian  i^allopados,  and  a  few  reminiscences  of 
Tancredi,  there  is  nothing  to  object  to.'  But  he 
was  not  content  to  be  excluded  from  the  theatre 
by  every  one,  and  the  letter  goes  on  to  abuse  the 
'  canaille  of  Weigls  and  Treitechltes.'  and  '  other 
rabbiah,  enoogh  to  mske  yonr  hair  stand  on  end,* 
all  which  were  keeping  Ins  operettas  off  the 
boards.  Still,  it  is  very  guod-uaturcd  abuse,  and 
so  little  is  ho  really  wueartened,  that  be  ends 
by  begging  Uiittenbrenner  for  a  libretto;  nay, 
he  bad  actually  just  completed  a  little  piece 
calletl  'Die  ZwillingsbrUder '  ('the  Twins'), 
translated  by  Hofmann  from  tbe  iVenoh— « 
Singspiel  in  one  aet,  containing  an  o?ertare 
nn  l  10  nuiiilitra.  He  finished  it  on  Jan.  I9,  1819, 
and  it  came  to  performance  before  many  noonths 
were  over. 

Of  his  daily  life  at  this  time  we  know  nothing. 
We  must  suppose  that  be  had  regular  duties 
with  his  pQpils  nt  the  firterhsiiiyir  town  hooss. 
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Inii  there  is  nothinj^  tn  eay  no.  We  ;^athcr' 
tli*t  he  joined  jiiayrhofer  in  bis  lodgings,  430 
in  the  WippHngeratnuMe,  early  in  the  yvAT. 
It  wM  not  »  pwpwwing  frtinBot,  'TIm 
Utt*  WM  gloomy;  Both  room  «iid  fonitiire  worn 
tlie  worse  for  woar ;  the  ceiling  drooped;  the 
light  wuii  eh  lit  out  >jy  a  big  building  oppuaite — 
ft  wom-oiit  piano,  and  a  shabby  bookcase.'  The 
only  relief  i»  the  liiinie  of  the  hiuilhwlv — Saiis- 
Bouci,  a  Freiichwyuiaii.  IVo  wuuder  that  Mayr- 
hnfer's  poems  —  he  was  ten  y«Mt  Sehttbwt's 
i«nic»~-were  of  a  gloomy  ottst. 

The  two  ttimiM  wen  on  the  most  laUmato 
t'  Tii  and  uddrL^'sed  each  other  by  nicknames. 
What  Mayrhot'«r'ti  apfielhitioi)  may  liave  been 
we  do  not  know,  but  t^chu1)ort,  now  and  Inter, 
was  called  'the  Tyrant,*  for  his  treatment  of 
Hiittenbrenner ;  aluo  •  Bertl,'  'Scbwammerl,'  and. 
best  of  all,  '  Kaiievjiis  '■ — ^Lecause  when  a  stranger 
cnme  into  their  circle  his  tint  ^aostton  always 
WM,  *Kann  crwanT'  *0u  lie  do  anything?' 
Their  Ltimoiir  took  all  sort*  of  shap  M,  and  cdd 
storiei^  are  told  of  their  sham  fights,  tlieir  hun  la, 
their  rough  jolue  and  repartees.  Mayrhofer  was 
a  Government  emp1oy<$,  and  went  to  his  office 
early,  leaving  his  fellow-lodjtrer  behind.  Schubert 
began  work  directly  he  awoke,  and  evL-n  rlept  in 
his  Kpectadea  to  save  trouble ;  he  got  at  onoe  to 
hli  writSog,  waethnea  in  bed,  bat  neuallT  at  hia 
dcbik.  It  was  so  still,  when  Ilille;  '  called  on 
him  eight,  years  lat<.T.  'I>o  you  write  muchi' 
said  the  boy,  looking  at  the  manuscript  on  the 
standing  desk— they  evidently  knew  little  in 
North  Germany  of  Schubert's  fertility.  •  I  com- 
pose every  ni  irnin^',  was  the  reply;  and  when 
one  piece  is  dune,  I  begin  another.'  And  yet  this 
waa  the  uwMm  U  pine  poile  que  jamati—ii 
iiiiu'ht  hav-;  been  the  answer  of  a  mere  Czemy ! 
Add  U>  thi»  a  trait,  communicated  to  the  writer 
by  Schubert'.H  frif  iid,  Franz  Lachner,  of  Munich, 
that  w  hen  he  had  completed  a  piece,  and  heard 
it  Bving  or  jdayed,  he  locked  it  up  in  a  drawer, 
and  often  nirver  ihou^lil  about  it  a^^.iin. 

This  close  work  went  ou  till  diuner-time — two 
o*doeik«<-affeer  whibb,  aa  a  rule,  he  waa  free  for  the 
day.  and  spent  the  remainder  cither  in  a  conntry 
walk  w  ith  iHenils,  or  in  vigils — m  to  Sotie  Muiler, 
•ad  Matl.  LaosnyBiiohwieser,  whom  weahallen- 
coonter  fmther  os;  «r  nt  &hober'a  rooms,  or 
aome  eoffe«-hogse — in  his  hiter  daya  it  waa  Bog- 
ner'f*  Cafe  in  the  Sin^'i  r.straji.-e,  where  the  droll 
cry  of  a  waiter  waa  a  neverocnding  pleasure  to 
him.  Bat  no  hour  or  place  was  proof  against  the 
t^udclen  attack  of  in-piration  when  anythin:;  hap- 
pened tu«xcilc  it.  An  in^Uuce  uccuruat  thia  very 
time,  Nov.  1819,  in  an  overture  for  4  hands  in  F 
op.  34),  which  he  haa  ioactibed  as  *  mitten  iu 
oaffh  Htlttenhrenner'a  room  at  the  City  Hos- 
pita.  m  tlie  iiiHidf  of  three  hours :  and  dinner  ' 
missed  in  consequence.'  *  If  the  weather  was  tine  1 
he  wonU  stay  in  the  oovntty  tiU  htte,  r^ardless 


1  In  ft  iM/tmr  to  Uayrbofrr  from  f  tni.  itatr'l  Angr.  14,  M|S,li9||||4, 
*Ltl  ihf  N  irifT  hmve  raj  i\U\\-  h-r  >ta>t  n  ui  juu.*  (JI,  ]W 
(L  fO).   Th«  bed  mult  b^n  htm  hi*  belorv  Ikt  Icfl  town. 
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of  any  engtgMDMit  that  he  night  hten  a»de  in 

tow  u. 

The  only  oompoaltiona  that  can  be  fixed  to 
the  apring  of  1810  are  5  aonga  dated  Fehroaiy, 
am]  one  dated  Mareh:  a  very  fine  qiiintel  for 

equal  voiees,  to  the  'SehnHucht'  sons?  in  '  Wilhehn 
Meister' — a  song  which  lie  ha<l  nheady  »et  for  a 
sin^e  Tolae  In  1H16,  and  was  to  ^et  twiee  mora 
in  the  mnrsc  of  hia  life  thus  rivalling  Ik-eihoven, 
w  hu  ;dso  set  the  Jiame  words  four  tiiiu;*) ;  an 
equally  line  quartet  for  men's  voices,  *Ruhe, 
adionstes  Gliick  der  Eide,'  dated  April ;  aod  four 
laeted  amigs  by  Noralis,  dated  May. 

Tho  carniiij,'s  of  tlie  previnii.s  Hiinimer  allowed 
him  to  make  an  expedition  this  year  on  hia  own 
acc  unt.  Mayrhofer  femained  m  Vienna^  and 
Vogl  and  Schubert  ap)>ear  to  have  gone  together 
to  Upper  Austria.  Steyr  was  the  first  point  in 
the  journey,  a  town  bcauiiiully  situated  on  the 
EnnB,  not  far  south  of  Linx.  Tbsy  reached  it 
early  in  July ;  it  waa  Vogl'f  native  place,  and 
he  had  the  plea-'*tire  of  intrfducink,'  his  friend 
to  tile  chief  atuatiiunt  of  the  town,  I'aiini^'arinerf 
Roller,  Donifeld,  Schellmann — i»ulf.'*taiitial  citi- 
zens of  the  town,  with  wive«  and  ciaughters. 
•  Tepi  Koller.'  *  Frizi  Domfeld,' '  the  eight  Schell- 
mann girl",'  itc,  who  all  wc'cuui' d  the  musici.in 
with  real  Austrian  hospitality,  heard  liia  •onga 
with  enthosiaatn,  and  themaeivea  helped  to  make 
niUNic  with  liim.  llin  friend  .\lhert  Stadler  was 
there  aUo  w  ith  Iti^  ninUer  Kathi.  liow  thoroughly 
Schubert  enjoyed  hiiniself  in  thia  congenial  bour- 
geois auctety,  and  in  such  lovely  country — he 
mentions  Its  beauties  each  time  he  writes — we 
have  ample  priMif  in  two  lett«  rw.'  Anion,'  otln  r 
drolleries  the  £rl  King  whs  sung  with  the  parts 
diatribnted  amongst  Vogl,  Sebubert,  and  PepI 
Roller,  rerhaps  too  Sehtdtert  gave  them  liia 
favourite  versiuu  of  it  on  a  comb.  Yogi's  birth- 
day (Aug.  10)  was  cdebrated  hj  a  cmtata  in  C, 
containing  a  terzet,  2  soprano  and  a  tenor  aolos^ 
and  a  finiue  in  canon,  pomtod  by  allusions  to  hia 
various  operatic  triumphs,  words  by  Stadler,  and 
music  by  Schubert.*  After  this  the  two  friends 
strolled  on  to  Linz,  the  homo  of  the  Spanns,  and 
of  Renner  and  Otteuwahl,  wiiose  verses  Fr.anz 
had  tiiitt  iu  hin  earlier  days ;  and  thence  perhaps 
to  Salzburg,  returning  to  Steyr  about  the  end  of 
the  month.  Hw  did  the  joviality  of  theae  good 
Anatriaw  interfera  with  oompodUoo.  Baddef 
the  impromptu  eantata  ju.-t  mentioned,  the  well> 
known  PF.  quintet  ^op.  1 14),  in  which  the  ail 
of  'Die  Forule*  ta  naed  as  the  theme  of  tlie 
Andantino,  was  written  at  Steyr,  possibly  a.^  a 
commission  from  the  good  Pauingartcer,  and  w  ati 
performed  by  the  i'aumgartner  party.  Schubert 
achieved  in  it  the  same  feat  which  ia  aomewhera 
aaeribed  to  Monurt,  of  writing  out  the  separate 
parts  w  ithout  first  makini,'  a  neoti',  and  no  doubt 
played  the  piauuI'M  t>>  part  by  lia^t.  Tlie  date  of 
their  departure,  St  pt.  i^,  is  marked  by  an  entry 
in  the  album  of  Mism  St-idler,  when  Scliubert  de- 
livered himself  of  the  following  higldy  correct 
lentiment'.— 'Enjoy  the  praiant  ao  wiauy,  that 
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the  past  msy  be  pleua&t  to  recollect,  and  the 
future  not  alarming  to  oontemplate.'  This  may 
nair  off  with  a  sentonce  wrIlUn  by  I^Iozart,  iu 
£ngliah,  in  the  Album  uf  aa  KngUsh  Freeiuottou. 
whieh  has  not  yet  been  printed : — '  Padeoioe  and 
tnaqniliiy  of  mind  oonttibute  mora  to  com  our 
distempen  m  ilie  wbolo  art  of  modidne.  Wien, 
den  3oto  M;irz  17S;.'* 

A  few  days  more  saw  them  again  settled  in 
ViennAk  Bach  of  the  two  letters  preserved  from 
the  journey  coiituhia  ;iu  ohvious  aJlusion  to  some 
love  aHiur  ;  but  uuiliiug  u  known  of  it.  He  could 
hardly  have  adopted  a  more  effectual  dlversiou 
from  aooli  Mffowi  lh«a  (ho  oompoaitioii  of  a 
num,  on  an  oKtendad  icBb;  Oat  muuely  in  At* 
— his  5th — which  he  began  this  month  umler 
the  serious  title  of '  Miasa  Solenmis ' ;  but  he  secnis 
to  have  dawdled  over  it  more  than  over  any  other 
of  hi8  works ;  as  it  was  not  finished  till  Se|it. 
1823.  anil  containH  many  marks  of  indecisioQ. 

The  moHt  pregnant  muaical  event  of  this  year 

is  the  fact  that  on  Feb.  38,  1819,  a  song  o[ 
Sohtibert's  waa  wng  in  pnUio — the  'Behwni 

Klagelied,'  sung  by  Jager  at  Jiill's  concert,  at 
5  p.m.  at  the  *  Romische  Kaiser,'  Vienna.  It  was 
Sonnbert's  first  appearance  before  the  public  in 
any  capacity,  and  isnotioedbythelidpzigA.M.Z. 
in  these  terms — '  Goethe*9  Sch&fbrs  KU^;elied  set 
to  music  by  Uerr  Fmnz  Schubert — tho  touching 
and  feeling  composition  of  this  talented  young 
man  was  sung  by  H«rr  Jiger  in  ft  dmOar  spirit.' 
Such  is  tho  first  utterance  of  tho  prcsfs  on  one 
who  has  stoce  evoked  so  much  enthusiasm  I  Ju 
tbd  course  of  this  ymt  Sdiubert  appaan  to  have 
forwarded  the  three  songs,  'Schwager  Kronos,' 
*  Ueber  Thai*  (Mignon).  and  '  Ganymetl,'— nfler- 
wardji  published  aa  op.  19, — to  Goethe  ;  h  i  n  i 
notice  was  taken  by  the  poet  of  one  who  was  tu 
giva  lome  of  bis  soDgi  a  wider  popularity  than 
they  could  othtrw  isu  have  enjoycNl,  &  pojiul.irity 
independent  of  country  or  language ;  nor  does 
Schubert's  name  aaco  occur  in  all  the  6  Tolt.  of 
Goethe's  corretpoiuleneo  with  Zelter.* 

1810  waa  agaia  ft  jmt  of  great  activity. 
Owing  to  Vogls  influence,  Schubert  wus  gra- 
dually attracting  the  attention  of  the  managers. 
TIm  '  Zwillingsbriider '  had  baail  written  fur  the 
K.Hmthnerthor  theatre  (see  p.  330  t),  ami  it  wau 
not  long  before  the  rcfjiueur  of  the  rival  opera- 
house,  the  Theatre  an-der- Wien,  suggested  to  him 
ft  libratto  called  the  ' Zauberharfe,'  or  'Magic 
harp/  ft  melodraafift  in  3  acts,  by  the  aame 
Ilofmann  who  had  translated  the  former  piece. 
To  receive  such  a  propusal  and  to  act  upon  it 
was  a  matter  of  course  with  Schubar^  ftftd  the 
•Zaubcrharfe '  is  said  to  have  been  completed 
in  a  fortnight.'  But  before  thiii,  early  iu  the 
year,  he  had  met  with  the  work  a  of  A.  H. 
Nienejrer,  FrofMaor  of  Theol<«7  at  fialle^  and 
had  adopted  the  poem  of  *Lacartw.  or  the  Feaat 
of  the  Resurrection'  for  an  Ea.ster  Cantata. 
Easter  fell  that  year  on  April  2,  and  bis  work  is 
dated  *  IW»iiai7/  ao  that  ne  waa  ia  ample  time. 

I  lews «ldi4s HT IMl  Wwd  Kr.FoM.  of  VIraiM. 

satsHft  ihsnlfl  as aisda  to  tha  OmO*  ArrUw  at  Wtlsnr  Ibr  lbs 

L  sad  flu  hnw  iiMcft  douM  kii  nmnisiiliiil 
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The  poem— or  drama,  for  there  are  aeren  distinct 
charactow  fain  three  parts.  I.  TlieaiekiMmaiid 

death.  2.  The  bunal  and  clet^'V.  J.  The  resur- 
rection. Of  these  tho  ist  and  a  lar^  porti<Hi  of 
the  and  were  oomp!ct<^<l  by  Schubert,  apparently 
without  the  knowledge  of  any  of  his  friends. 
Ferdinand  mentions  the  first  part  in  his  libt,* 
hut  the  existence  of  the  second  was  unknown, 
till,  through  the  inatrameatality  of  Mr.  Thayer, 
it  was  unearthed  la  t86r.  Theee  have  bean 
'publi«hed,  but  no  trace  of  the  3rd  act  haa  yet 
bet'u  found,  and  tlie  work  was  not  performed  till 
loiif;  after  the  comjxjeer's  death — vix.  in  186 ^. 

Ou  June  la  the  'ZwilUngsbrfider'  cr  *Zwil- 
lingo '  waH  prodacadatfheffibnatiuMtiior  ihealnu 
It  is  a  comic  operetta  ('Posse'),  with  spoken 
dialogue,  iu  one  act,  containing  an  overture  and 
10  numbers,  and  turns  on  the  same  plot  that  haa 
done  duty  in  'Box  and  Cox'  and  a  dozen  other 
Cuxes,  the  confusion  between  two  twiu-brothers, 
who  were  both  acted  by  VogL  The  overture 
waa  enooxed  on  the  first  night,  and  Vagi's  two 
eoi^  were  modi  applande^  hat  tiie  piece  waa 
virtually  a  fiatco,  and  was  withdrawn  after 
six  representations.  Schubert  took  so  little 
interest  in  itt  prodoctlaD  that,  like  Mendelswiu 
at  the  *  Wedding  of  Camacho,'  he  did  not  even 
stay  in  the  house,  and  Vogl  had  to  appear 
instead  of  him  in  front  of  the  curtain.  The 
libretto,  though  overburdened  with  characterB» 
is  sadly  deAdent  in  proportioii,  and  coutaiaa  very 
little  action.  Schut)ert*s  music,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  light,  Drcsb,  and  melodious,  pointed, 
unusually  compact,  and  iateresting  throughout. 
In  the  concerted  nombera  there  b  evidence  of 
great  dramatic  power.  To  condemn  it,  as  the 
critics  of  the  day  do,  as  wanting  in  melixiy,  and 
constantly  striving  after  originality,  is  to  con- 
tradict 8ehvbeit*a  meet  marked  characteristics, 
and  is  contrarj'  to  th<  fii  t^  Tlierc  is  possibly 
more  justice  in  the  complaint  that  the  aocom* 
paniments  were  too  loud,  though  that  is  cer- 
tainly act  the  frbult  ia  his  maases,  hia  on^  other 
publuihed  worki  with  oidiealval  aeoompaaiaieala 
anterior  to  this  date.  The  work  has  bCMI  pob- 
lished  in  vocal  score  by  I'eters  (1877). 

On  August  19  the  Zauberharfe  was  produced 
at  the  Theatre  an-dcr-Wien.  It  is  said  to  con- 
sist chiefly  of  chorua  and  melodrama,  with  only 
a  few  solos,  among  them  a  romance  for  tenor 
wliich  was  highly  praised*  There  ia  a  fine  over- 
tare  (in  C),  original,  dutractetiatfe,  aad  fall  of 
beauty,  which  was  publi.shod  before  1828  as  op. 
36,  under  the  name  of  '  liosamunde.'  to  which 
it  seems  to  have  no  'claim.  The  piece  was  < 
sionally  brought  forward  till  the  winter,  and 
then  dropped.  Theee  three  vocal  works  appear 
so  far  to  have  whetted  Schubert's  ap[>ctite  that 
in  tlia  ftotuma  lie  attacked  the  more  important 
libretto  of  *SftVontala,*  a  regahur  opera  in  3  acl% 
by  P.  H.  Neumann,  founded  on  tho  Indian  drama 
of  that  name.  He  sketched  3  acts,  and  there  it 
;  tlw  MS.  la  ia  HanDambft'a ; 


•  VJlJt  190  a.  •  In  I  m.  bj  S|>iD«. 
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Anotlier  important  and  very  beautiful  piece  is 
the  23rd  '  sot  for  a  sopranoa  and  2  alto* 

with  PF.  accompaniment,  at  the  instigation  of 
the  siston  EriihUch,  And  d«ted  the  be^noiog 
■  33  Dee,  1810*— p«rlift|Mi  widi  »  ^cw  to  some 
prirato  concerts  given,  now  or  later,  at  the  oM 
nail  of  the  Musikverein.  Another  w  the '  Gesaog 
der  Geister  iiber  den  Wassem*  of  Goethe  (op.  1 67). 
Thi»  fiuf  ami  niynlical  pcKJin  had  a  strong  nttrac- 
tion  for  Schubert.  He  set  it  for  4  equal  voices  in 
181 7  ;  then  he  reset  it  for  4  tenors  and  4  basses 
withaviolM.2ceUot,aiidlNun,inDeo.  i8ao;  and 
bfldy  i«Tbed  tfaii  in  Fob.  i9n.  It  was  first  pro- 
duced on  March  7,  1821,  and  foiiml  no  favour,  to 
Schubert's  di.«gutt.  It  wan  again  perfunix^  on 
Maiioh  30,  befovB  ft  more  recepavo  audience, 
with  a  far  better  result.  It  was  revived  at 
Vienna  in  by  Hcrbock,  and  in  Knglaud 

was  performed  with  success  on  March  aa,  1881, 
oader  (he  direction  of  Mr.  Prout.  It  is  enor- 
moody  difflcalt,  and,  though  perfectly  in  oha- 
ncUr  with  the  poetn,  will  probably  never  l>e 
attractive  to  a  mixed  audience.  Another  work 
of  1820  were  some  antiphou  (op.  113)  for  Palm 
Sunday  (March  26),  composed  for  Ferdinand, 
who  bod  b«eu  recently  appointed  Choirmaster  at 
the  Altlerchenfelder  Church,  and  found  the  duties 
lather  too  modi  for  him.  They  are  written  witli 
black  ehalk,  on  ooerse  gray  wrapping- pa[>L>r ;  and 
the  tradition  In  that  they  and  two  niotots  were 
written  in  gre.at  ha8te.  just  in  time  for  the  service. 
Ob  Eest«r  Su  n<  lay  F  r:ins  attoiided  and  oondncted 

the  mans  for  his  brother. 

The  Fantasie  in  (J  for  PF.  solo  (op.  15),  con- 
taining Variations  on  Schubert's  own  '  Wanderer/ 
i»  probably  »  work  of  this  year.  It  wae  written 
tatrm  IJebenberg,  a  PF.  player,  to  whom  Sehu- 

bert  dedicated  it.  Thin  fine  piece  has  lately  been 
brought  into  vi^ue  by  hi.-:i;t's  arrangement  of  it 
for  PF.  and  orchestra  as  a  conoarto;  bat  it  is 
donl  tful  if  it  in  ini proved  by  the  procera.  Schu- 
bert never  could  play  it ;  he  always  stuck  fast  in 
the  last  movement;  and  on  one  occasion  jumped 
up  and  cried  *let  the  devil  himself  play  it  I' 
Another  piece  ii  an  A)le([[rt»  for  strings  in  C  minor, 

datfd  Dec.  t^2o,  the  first  movement  of  a  (juartet, 
of  which  there  exist  besides  41  bars  of  the  An* 
dante,  in  A  b.  The  Allegro  i«  c^first-rate  quality, 
and  Schul>ert  in  creri'  dar.  It  was  puMirfi-  1  in 
1868  by  Kcnff.  The  MS.  ia  iu  Mr.  JBrahms  s  line 
oollection  of  autographs. 

The  eoQge  (MTiSao^  17  in  all,  though  not  so  nn> 
meroQB  aa  thoee  of  previoos  years,  aro  very  fine. 
Tliey  contain 'Der  J ungling  auf  dem  HGgel'  f  i  p. 
8,  no.  I),  'Der  Schiffer'  (Lf.  33.  no.  1),  'Lielie*- 
]aui>chen'  (Lf.  15,  no.  a).  3  grand  songs  to  Mayr> 
hofer's't^nr  l^.  •  OreRt  auf  Tauris,'  'Der  entstlhnte 
Great,'  and  *  Frciwilli^je:*  Verrinken'  (Lf.  11),  and 
4  Italian  Canti,  written  for  Frl.  von  Romer,  who 
afterwards  married  Schubert's  friend  8pain|»  and 
rince  published  with  one  which  was  probably 
written  under  Salicri's  eye  as  early  aa  1 S 1 3.  The 
most  remarkable  of  ail  is '  Im  Walde'  or '  Waldes- 
nadil*  (IX 16),  a  very  long  song  of  extraogdimuy 

biSQ^,  Tsriety,  force,  and  imn  _'-T:r*tion. 

>  10  MoNt  MtcMtoliMlm  *  truoUtlos 


With  February  i8ji  Schubert  entr red  his  15th 
year,  and  it  was  a  good  omen  to  receive  8uch 
a  birthday  preHent  as  the  three  testimonial.^  of 
this  date  which  Kceissle  has  'praserred.  The 
first  b  from  tob  Mosdt  then  Oonrt  Seeretary ; 
the  second  from  Weigl,  Director  of  the  Court 
Opera,  iSalieri,  and  von  Eichthal ;  the  third  from 
Morits  Ooont  Dietricht^tvin,  whom  Beethoven 
addreRflcs  as  '  Hofmu^ik^jraf.'  and  who  appears 
to  have  been  a  sort  of  Jupiter-Apollu  with 
general  sway  over  all  Court  music.  These  in-> 
fluential  personages  warmly  recognise  his  emi> 
nent  alUlity,  industry,  knowledge,  feeling,  and 
taste,  and  i^rofess  the  best  intentions  towards 
him.  The  three  documents  were  enclosed  by  the 
Count  in  a  letter  to  N'ogl,  full  of  good  wishes 
for  the  future  of  his  friend.  Still  more  grati- 
fying was  the  prospect,  wliich  now  at  Imt  opened, 
of  the  publication  of  his  songs.  It  was  the  first 
good  epoch  in  Schubert's  hitherto  straggling 
life.  He  had  now  been  writing  for  moro  than 
seven  years,  with  an  industry  and  dii*rei,'ard  of 
consequences  which  are  really  fearful  to  contem* 
pbitat  and  yet,  as  far  as  fame  or  profit  were 
concerned,  might  almnst  as  well  have  remained 
aljsolutely  idle.  Here  at  length  was  a  break  in 
the  cloud.  It  was  not  less  welcome  because 
it  wss^  mainly  due  to  his  faithful  friends,  the 
Sonnleithnen.  who  had  made  his  aeqnatntanee 
through  the  accident  of  Leopold  Sonnlcithner'* 
being  at  school  with  him,  nml  ever  since  ehe- 
HahM  it  in  the  most  faithful  and  practical 
way,  Tj^az,  the  father,  hrwing^,  since  1815, 
had  large  periodical  muaic-metting.-i  of  artists 
and  amateurs  in  his  house  at  the  Gundelhof, 
which  were  nothing  less  than  Schubert  pro- 
paganda. Here,  befero  larg<e  an^enoes  of  tho> 
pnighly  musical  people,  S<hubert's  pieces  were 
repeatedly  performed,  and  at  length,  on  Dec.  I, 
1 8 30,  the  *Eri  King'  was  sung  by  Gymnich,  a 
Will-known  .imateur,  with  a  spirit  which  fired 
every  one  of  the  audience  with  the  desire  to 
possess  the  song,  and  appears  to  have  suggested 
to  Leopold  and  Gymnioh  tlie  possibility  of  find* 
ing  a  pnbliiher  lor  the  inspirations  whieh  htA 
for  so  hmg  been  their  delight  .itid  astonisluncnt. 
They  applied  to  Diabelli  and  Ilatfliiiger,  the 
leading  houses  of  Vienna,  but  without  success; 
the  main  objections  being  the  insignificanct;  of 
the  composer,  and  the  ditliculty  of  his  PF.  ac- 
companiments. On  this  they  resolved  to  take 
the  matter  into  their  own  Jiands;  and^probably 
not  witbont  misgivings,  had  the '  Brl  ^ng  *  en< 
graved.  Tho  fact  w.'^s  ann  ounced  at  the  next 
Concert  at  the  Guudelhof,  Mid  m  hondred  copies 
were  at  once  subscribed  for  in  the  room — suf- 
ficient to  defray  tht-  cost  of  the  engraving  and 
printing,  and  of  engraving  a  second  song  as 
well.  Meantime  the  '  £rl  King'  had  been  Kung 
in  paUie  (for  the  oonceru  at  the  GnndeUu>f 
were,  strietly  speaking,  private,  limited  to  the 
friends  of  the  host)  by  Gymnich.  at  an  evenincf 
concert  of  the  Musikverein,  in  <jnc  of  the  public 
moms  of  the  4nty«  on  Jan.  2~,  iBilf  Schubert 

hioMelf  appearing  on  the  platfom,  aad  playing 
lU.  an  (task 
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the  accompaniment.  Even'thin^  was  done  by 
the  young  eatliusiasta  to  fo«ter  Uie  Schubert 
/unre,  «T«n  to  the  publication  of  »  aet  of 
•  Erl  Kinp  wnltzes'  by  A.  HUltenbrenner,  which 
at  any  rata  must  liave  inaide  the  name  familiar, 
tllotigB  they  provoked  Schubert,  and  (brew  from 
him  Home  satirical  hexameters  and  pentameters 
which  mny  be  read  in  Kreissle.^  On  Feb.  8  the 
prograniiiie  of  the  Musikvcrein  Conceit  incliidetl 
three  songs  of  his,  the  *  Sehnsucbt '  by  Schiller, 
*6rBtclNin  an  Splnnrade/  txA  'Vw  Jflngling 
auf  d(  ni  Hiigcl';  nnd  on  ^^ftrch  8  tho  Tlruppc 
aua  dem  Tartarus.'  On  March  7  the  'Erl  King' 
was  again  sung,  this  time  by  Vogl  himself,  at 
an  unmistakeable  public  concert,  at  the  Kamth- 
uerthor  theatre,  a  concptt  supported  by  all  the 
UiOiit  iiislini,'uiejhcd  la  Hcs  'f  tl  i;  t'ourt,  who 
received  the  song  with  load  aoplauae.  Think 
what  the  first  sppeaniiec  of  these  godlike 
pieces  must  have  been !  It  was  the  rising'  of 
the  Sun!  He  is  now  an  every -day  sight  to  us; 
but  how  was  it  the  first  tune  that  be  burst  in 
all  his  brigbtnea  .on  the  ejea  of  mortals  t  In 
the  midrt  of  all  this  enthndum  the  '  Erl  King* 
wa-s  pulilihhed  on  the  1st  of  April,  l8ai,  by 
Cappi  and  DiiU>elli,  on  oomuussion.  It  wa« 
dednsted  to  Ooiut  Moritt  Dtetrkliitein,  whoae 
kiridnesa  well  dcBervetl  that  recognition.  On 
April  30,  '  Gretchea  am  Spinnrade '  appeared 
as  op.  2.  The  succeeding  publications — each 
made  to  depmd  on  the  anncam  of  the  Uat — 
wera  oa  follows:— 
Maj  39.  Op.  3.  Schiifers  Klagelied  ;  IMeereii* 

StUle  i  Heidwnroalein ;  Jagecs  Abend' 

lied. 

Do.      Op.  4.  Der  Wanderer ;  Morgenllod ; 

Wanderers  Nachtlied. 
July  9.     Op.  5.  Kastluoe  Liebe;  Nibe  des 

Gclicbtcn ;  Dlt  Fischer ;  Erster  Ver- 

luHt ;  Der  Kiinig  in  Thule. 
Aug.  S3.  Op.  6.    Motinon;    Antigone  und 

Oedip;  Am  Grabe  Aaselmoa. 
Nov.  27.  Op.  7.  Die  abgebluhte  limto;  Dar 

Flug  der  Zeii}  Dar  Tod  und  da-s 

Madchen. 

Here  the  publication  by  commission  stopped, 
the  Diabellis  being  evidently  convinced  that  the 
risk  might  be  profitably  assumed ;  and  accord- 
ini^'ly  op.  S  appears  on  M^y  9,  182 J,  as  'the 
property  of  the  publishers.'   The  dedicatioiia  of 
the  fixst  aevan  numben  no  doubt  fnrniah  the 
names  of  Schubert's  mo«t  influentiad  supporters: 
I.  Graf  von  Dietrichstein ;  a.  Reichsgraf  Merits 
▼on  Fries ;  3.  Ignaz  von  Moscl ;  4.  Johann  La- 
dislaas  Pyrker,  Patriarch  of  Venice  ;  5.  fialieri ; 
6.  Michael  Voii;l ;  7.  Graf  Lud wig Sz^ch^nyi.  It 
must  bu  ftdmiited  that  llie  nbovo  are  very  >.jood 
lists,  and  that  if  Schubert  had  waited  long  1 
tof  the  publioation  of  bis  works,  the  isme  of  | 
twenty  sonirs  in  eiL,dit  months,  under  the  patron- 
ftge  of  seven  such  eminent  personages,  \vas  a 
•ubstantial  componaatlOD.  We  do  not  hear,  liow- 
vnt,  that  much  money  came  into  his  hands  from 
tbe  publleation.    The  bvourable  impression 
made  by  the  puMfaatiwi  may  be  gathered  from 

>M;ssdK.H.««l.flk 


the  long,  infelllgent,  and  synipatlictic  crilidhin, 
'  Blick  auf  Schuherts  Lieder,'  by  F.  von  Hentl, 
which  appeared  in  the  '  Wiener  Zeitscbrift  ftir 
Kunist,'etc.— a  pm^  dical  belonging  to  DiabelU'a 
hvala,  Stciner  &.  Co. — fur  March  23,  182a. 

Schubert  was  now  a  good  deal  about  the 
theatre,  and  when  it  was  determined  to  prodaoe 
a  German  version  of  Harold's  '  Clochette,'  as '  Daa 
ZaulKsrgluckchen,"  at  the  Court-opera,  he  wa:! 
not  unnaturally  called  upon  to  insert  a  couple  of 
pieces  to  suit  the  Vienna  audience.  It  was  what 
Jlozart  often  did  for  the  Italian  o]ieTas  of  his  day 
— wliat  indw d  wo  know  Shak«peare  to  have  dono 
in  more  than  one  case.  The  opera  waa  pndllMd 
on  June  20.  The  interpolated  piaoea  traro  * 
long  air  for  tenor. '  in  3  movements — ^Haeatoao^ 
Andante,  und  Allt'gro — full  of  passion  and  ima* 
gination*  and  a  oomio  duet  (aaid  to  bo  very 
comic)  botween  the  princea  B  ftvt  and  C  natimil 
(Bedur  and  Cfdtir).  They  were  more  applauded 
than  anything  cUo  in  the  work,  but  ^krhubcrt'a 
name  was  not  divulged ;  tbe  opera  SB  n  whole 
did  not  ulease,  and  wae  eoon  withdrawn. 

The  little  Variatinn  which  he  contributed, 
as  no.  38,  to  Diabelli's  colI«  ction  of  50  Varia- 
tions—  the  same  for  which  iieetboven  wrote 
^  ?ii  (op*  i3o)— abonld  not  be  overlooked. 
Thotii,'h  not  pnblishrd  til!  18:3.  the  autograph, 
now  itt  the  liofbibiiothek  at  Vitiuna,  is  dated 
'March  182 1.'  The  variation  is  fresh  and 
pretty,  in  the  minor  of  the  theme,  but  is  mora 
noticeable  from  its  situation  than  from  its  own 
qualitiuH.  A  few  dances  for  PF.  solo  anj 
dated  '  8th  March '  and  'July '  in  this  year^  and 
a  ooUeotioa  of  36,  containing  thoae  atlnded  to* 
and  others  of  1816  and  1819,  wa^  published  by 
Cappi  and  Diabelli  on  Nov.  Hj,  ^  up.  18.  Some 
of  these  are  inscribed  in  the  autograph  '  Atzen- 
brucker  Deutaohe,  July  182 1,'  indicating  a  visit 
to  Atzenbruck,  the  seat  uf  an  uucle  of  Schober's, 
near  A  l>st».'ttcn,  between  \  ieniia  and  St.  I'olten, 
where  a  three  days'  annual  festivity  was  held,  to 
which  artiste  of  all  kinda  wave  invited,  and  wbare 
Schubert's  presenoe  and  muaio  were  legacded  ae 

indispensable. 

NViii^ther  after  this  be  and  Sobobar  returned 

to  Vienna  we  know  not.  no  letterH  remain  ;  but 

the  next  event  of  which  any  record  remains  is 

the  coiiipoHilioii  of  H  Synii  hony,  his  seventh, 

in  E,  which  is  marked,  without  note  of  place, 

as  began  in  August.  He  did  not  eom|dete  tiie 

writing  of  it,  and  indeed  it  ts  prt>l>aMe  tli.it  it, 

d.d  not  occupy  him  more  than  a  few  hours  ;  i>ul 

tlie  uutogra|»h,  which  ia  in  tbe  writer'a  poues- 

hion,'  is  a  very  curious  manuscript,  probably 

quite  unique,  even  among  Schubert's  feats  of 

composition.   It  occupies  167  pages  of  42  sheets, 

(10  quiree  0(4,  and  1  of  a),  and  is  in  the  usual 

moremenCa — ^Adagio  in  B  minor,  and  Allegro  in 

E  major  ;  Andante  in  A  ;  Scherzo  in  C,  and  Trio 

ia  A ;  and  Allegro  giusto  in  K  major.  The 

Introduction  und  a  portion  of  the  Allegro  are 

fully  scored  and  marked;  but  at  the  iioth  bar 

t  Inlrodoced  lnu>  ■Alfonto  and  Ertnlla'  In  lUl  bx  Jot>.  >  ucitt. 
>  I  reeelrad  It  to  UN  Htm  Urn  UHt  rwl  Maudd    '  ~ 
brotlMT.  Into  wlMM  tMdt  H  chm  sair  liU  twUwrt 
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— the  end  of  »  pa$;e — Schubert  »{^iMuni  to  bare 
grown  impatient  of  this  reguUr  proceeding,  and 
from  that  point  ta  the  end  of  tho  work  has 
made  merely  memoranda.  But  theee  meuio- 
niad»  met,  in  their  way,  perfectly  complete  and 
orderly  to  the  end  of  the  Finale.  Every  bar 
ia  dr»wn-in  ;  the  tempi  and  names  of  tho  iiistni- 
manto  are  fully  written  at  the  beginning  of  each 
movement ;  the  nuance*  are  all  marked ;  the 
▼ery  double  bar*  and  flouHBhee  are  gravely 
arlded  at  tho  «.n<l  of  the  sections,  and  '  Fine'  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  whole ;  and  Schubert  evi> 
d«ntly  regarded  the  work  M  no  leu  ooroplete 
on  the  paper  than  it  was  in  his  minrl.  And 
complete  it  virtually  is;  for  each  subjoct  is 
given  at  full  length,  with  a  bit  of  b«,».H  or  accom- 
paniment-figure, or /ugato  passage.  There  is  not  a 
bar  from  beginning  to  end  that  does  nut  contain 
the  part  of  one  or  more  instrumentt< ;  at  alt  crucial 
plaow  the  leoringie  much  fuller;  and  it  would  no  J 
doabt  be  tMwriUe  to  complete  it  aa  Sdrabert  faim> 
■elf  intended.  It  in  said  that  McndelH.eohn  con- 
template doing  so,  but  this  is  prubably  a  mi  re 
legend,  and  Mendelssohn  was  too  pnioiii  al  to 
give  hi.>^  time  to  a  work  which  at  the  best  could 
only  be  regarded  as  a  curiosity.  Though  con- 
taining much  that  is  ori^'inal,  and  as  deeply 
imbaed  throoghout  with  melody  and  spirit  as 
*  any  ef  tiie  preeedbg  mt,  thu  symphony  b, 
like  thorn,  virtually  a  work  of  the  old  school, 
and  it  required  another  year  before  Schubert 
eoald  break  with  the  past,  and  in  the  two  move- 
ments of  his  unfinishf  u  8th  Symphony  in  B  minor, 
and  the  grent  Entr'acte  to  '  Rosawunde,'  in  the 
same  key.  appear  in  the  orchestra  in  his  own 
individual  and  native  ahape^  ae  he  IumI  done  in  i 
the  Song  so  many  ye*re  befrnre.^ 

Wo  next  find  the  two  friends  at  the  ca.atle  of 
Ocbsenburg,  a  few  miles  south  of  St.  Polt«n,  th^  i 
seat  of  the  Bishop,  who  was  a  relative  of  Schober's; 
and  there  and  in  St.  Pultcn  it*elf  they  paH'^e<l 
a  thoroughly  happy  and  healthy  huliday  of 
some  weeks  in  September  and  Uctober.  The 
Bishop  and  Baron  Mink,  m  local  magnate,  were 
congenial  hosts,  and  the  TMt  of  the  two  clever 
young  men  wa*  tho  sii,'nal  for  various  festivities, 
m  which  all  the  aristocracy  of  the  country  side — 
'a  princess,  twooovntesses,  and  three  baroneeees,' 
in  Schober's  cnnmeralinn — took  part,  and  in  ■ 
which  the  music  aud  druilery  of  Schubert  and 
his  friend  delighted  every  one.  The  great  result 
of  the  vieit  however  waa  the  oampmition  of  an 
opera  to  6oIu>ber*a  words,  on  *  romantio  rabject 
of  battles,  love,  con<<piraoy,  hunting,'.  p<  ;uiaut  life, 
and  everything  else,  m>  natural  in  opera  librettoii, 
eo  impossible  in  real  life.  It  was  called  '  Alfonso 
and  I'strella,"  and  two  acta  were  complete  I  be- 
fore their  rttiirn  U)  town,  Thu  tirst  act  is  dated 
at  the  end  of  the  autograph  S«pt.  ao,  and  tite 
•eoond  Oct.  ao.  ▲  week  later  thejr  wore  baok 
agaia  ia  Yieno*. 

t  Ttm  diwtri  hi  Oil*  tpiipitonr  from  Om  tthtm  (n  0  to  Mm  W» 

In  A.  br  ftn  K  In  octatr*  In  the  olxMt  lutlnf  4  bar*,  if  kn  tntlrlpktlun 
Of  th<  (tnllu  th«K««  In  lha  ^^^nt  ptaea  ta  th«  (rcat  C  mi^or  K;in- 
phony  of  um,  m4  s  coflow  Immom  tf  tim  khifslM  w  ta  witich 
BMuty  or  •ckshat's  asiUie  s^wiksiiiB  liad  d»  le  Ms  SMiMla* 


The  aonga  eompoeed  in  i8ai  are  rery  Im* 
portent,  and  eompiiae  amne  of  hit  very  finest, 

and  in  tho  most  various  s-tyle-c.  It  is  Hutficient 
to  name  among  the  published  ones  'Grenzeu 
der  Menschheit*  (Feb.»  L£  14,  no.  i) ;  *Ge- 
heimes'  (TSfarch,  op.  I4,  no.  2):  Sulutka's  two 
Kongs  (ops.  14,  31);  'Sey  mir  gegriisst'  (op.  ao, 
no.  i);  and  '  i)ie  Nachtigal,  for  fbnr  men's 
voioee  (op.  11,  no.  a)— all  of  the  very  highest 
exoellenee,  of  aetonishin^'  variety,  and  enough 
of  themselves  to  make  tlie  fame  <>f  any  ordinary 
oonuMMor.  A  fine  setting  of  '  Mahomet's  aoog/ 
by  Goethe,  for  bass  (poasibly  for  LaUaeiie),  was 
begun  in  March,  Imt  rcinainH  a  MS.  fra;,Mit  r.t 

The  third  act  of  'Alfonso  and  Estrella'  wa3 
finished  on  Feb.  37,  z8sa.  The  ftet  that  a 
thoroughly  worldly,  mercenary,  money-making 
manager  like  Barbaja,  who  was  at  the  same  time 
a  firm  believer  in  Roesini,  had  become  lessee 

of  the  two  principal  theatres  of  Vienna^  augnred 
badly  Ibv  Soirabert'e  dwnoe  of  aaceeee  in  thaft 

direction.  I*ut  indeed  the  new  j)iece  neems  tO 
have  been  cnlculated  to  bafflo  any  manager,  not 
only  in  Vienna,  but  everywhere  else.  It  eaUBed« 
as  we  shall  see,  a  violent  dispute,  eighteen  months 
later,  between  Schubert  and  \Vel»r,  which  but 
for  Schul>ert'»  '^ooil  temper  would  have  led  to  a 
pcrnvment  quarreL  Aona  Milder,  to  whom  Scha* 
bert  lent  a  oopy  of  the  work  in  1815,  tells  him, 
in  a  letter  fnll  of  kindness  and  enthusi.isni,  that 
the  libretto  will  not  suit  the  taste  of  the  Berliners, 
*  who  are  accustomed  to  the  grand  tragio  OpoiB» 
or  the  French  op^ra  comique.'  Nor  was  the 
libretto  the  only  drawback.  Schubert,  like  Bee- 
thoven in  'Fidelio,'  was  in  ailvanco  of  the  modest 
execution  of  thoee  daya.  At  Grat^  the  abode 
of  the  H<itteQbretmer%  wlwre  fiiere  waa  a  /oyer 
of  Schubert-enthusiasts,  the  opera  got  a.s  far  aa 
rehearsal,  and  would  probably  have  reached  the 
stage,  if  the  fteconipaniments  bad  not  proved 
im{K>ssible  for  the  Ijarid.^  No  performance  took 
place  until  twenty -six  years  aft«r  pour  Schubert's 
death,  namely  at  Weimar,  on  June  34, 
under  the  direction  of  Liszt^  who,  with  all  hia 
devotion  to  the  maatar.  had  to  redtioe  it  modi 
for  pi  rformance.  It  was  very  carefully  studitnl. 
and  yet  the  success,  even  ia  that  classical 
town,  and  with  all  Lisst*a  enthnsbnn  and  in> 
flucnco,  seems  tn  h.Tve  been  pra*''tir.illy  nil.  At 
la«t,  howuvtr,  its  lijuo  came,  'i'wenty-hve  yc«r» 
later,  in  1879,  it  was  again  taken  in  band  by 
CapeUmeiater  Johann  ViKha  of  the  Court  opera, 
Vienna,  who  entirely  rewrote  the  libretto,  and 
^'really  curtailed  the  work  ;  and  in  thi.s  fonu  it 
waa  brought  to  poformance  at  Carlsruhe  in 
March  1881,  with  eioai  auocess.  Several  nnm- 
bcra  were  extremely  applauded,  and  tho  opera 
now  liidd  fa.ir  to  become  a  sitock  piece  iu  tho 
German,  and  let  ns  hope  the  English,  theatres. 

But  to  return  to  Schubert  and  iSaa.  Early 
in  the  year  he  made  the  aoqoaintanoa'  of 

*  R.it.M»(i.  my. 

•  For  thoir  q>wtln(  m  bar*  IbS  SSUUIfttr  «f  WtlWf^  «Ml  III  Mi 
blocrmphr.  II.  AM.  But  hli  »t«l«Mnt  thU  SrhnlMft  wu  •llcnSMe 
(rum  W«b«r  bj  Webcr't  crMMCSi  Ml  BOMUDWMl*  b  mum  iKsa 
<i  ui.ifsil.  l)MaiiieRoMroai>4*ii«spMhlUr  M*  eoi>0««S  tfll  tomt 

yj  m  ntbt  iMrr.  m4  bMssst  IS  UBS  aot  admtairi  hsM  wislw 

oBtnct  tl  CfUicUm. 
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Wel)er,  wlio  spent  a  few  weeks  of  February  and 
M  nrch  in  Vienna  to  arrange  for  the  production  of 
his  Eury-anthe.  No  particulars  of  their  intercourse 
on  this  occasion  Rurvive.  With  Beethoven  Schu- 
bert had  as  yet  hortUy  exchanged  words.  An<l 
this  is  bardljr  to  be  wondered  at,  because,  thoush 
Tienaa  wm  not  a  large  city,  yet  the  paths  of  the 
two  men  were  quite  Bt'parate.  Ajiart  fmin  tho 
greatdifference  in  their  aged,  and  from  Beethoven's 
peculiar  position  in  tho  town,  his  habits  were 
fixed,  his  deafness  was  a  great  obstacle  to  inter- 
course, and,  for  the  last  five  or  six  years,  what 
with  the  lawsuits  into  which  his  nephew  dragge<l 
him,  and  the  seven  laboor  entailed  bj  the  oom- 
positilon  of  tho  ICaM  in  D,  and  of  »o  Sonatas 
ops.  io6,  109,  110,  and  ill — works  which  by  no 
means  flowed  from  him  with  the  ease  that  mfifsea 
aad  sonatas  did  from  Sohnbert— he  was  very  in- 
noD— ible.  Any  stranger  arriving  from  abroad, 
with  a  letter  of  introduction,  was  seen  and 
treated  rivilly.  But  Schubert  was  a  >)om  Vien- 
nese, and  at  the  time  of  which  we  speak,  Bee- 
thoven was  as  mneh  a  part  of  Vienna  as  St. 
Stephen's  tower,  and  to  visit  him  required  some 
special  reason,  and  more  than  speci.'U  resolution. 

A  remark  of  Bochlitx's'  in  the  J ul^  of  this  year 
shows  that  Schubert  was  in  the  habit  of  going  to 
ihe  same  rssfeannat  with  Beethoven,  and  wor- 
shipping at  a  distance  ;  but  the  first  direct 
evidence  of  their  coming  into  contact  occurs  at 
this  date.  On  April  19, 1839,  he  pnblidied  a  set 
of  Variations  on  a  French  air  as  o]>.  10,  and  do- 
dicateU  tliem  to  Beethoven  as  '  his  a^imirer  and 
wnshipper'(snaFerrArer«nc(Bei0«fiderer).  The 
Variauotts  wsto  wxittsn  in  tho  onoeding  winter, 
and  Sehabert  piresented  them  In  person  to  the 
great  master.  Tliere  are  two  versions  of  the 
interview,  'iSchindler's  and  J.  Hiittenbrenner's. 
Sdiindler  was  constantly  about  Beethoven.  Ho 
was  devoted  to  Schubtrt,  and  is  very  unlikely  to 
have  given  a  depreciating  account  of  him. 
There  i8  therefore  no  reason  for  doubting  his 
statement^  especiallv  as  his  own  interest  or  vanity 
wora  not  eonoeiueda  It  is  the  fint  thno  wo 
meet  Schubert  face  to  face.  Ho  w.i?5  accnm- 
panied  by  Diabelli,  who  was  just  beginning 
to  find  i)ut  his  commercial  vauMb  and  would 
naturally  be  anxious  for  his  success.  Beethoven 
was  at  home,  and  we  know  the  somewhat  over- 
whelming courtesy  with  which  he  welcomed  a 
•tnuagw.  Sohubeirt  was  more  bashful  and  retir- 
ing tfiuk  e?er ;  aad  when  the  great  msa  handed 
him  the  sheaf  of  paper  and  the  carpenter's 
pencil  provided  for  the  replies  of  his  visitors, 
oottld  not  collect  himself  suAdeatly  to  write 
a  word.  Then  the  Variations  were  produced, 
with  their  enthusiastic  dedication,  which  prob- 
ably atlded  to  Beethoven's  good  humour.  He 
opcnied  them  and  loolcod  through  them,  and 
seeing  something  that  startled  mm,  natmally 
pointeil  it  out.  At  this  Schubert's  last  remnant 
of  self-control  seems  to  have  deserted  him,  and 
ho  roshod  from  tho  room*   wnon  Im  got  into 

I  '  Par  Freunde  d«f  Tonknnit.'  It.  SKL  S<>«  tba  HMUn  tmd  toneh- 
Ibx  pleUira  bj  Bimiu  vun  BrMin  atvca  la  Xobl't 

»  a^seiiini  ♦■m>na>*  a.  m 


the  streot,  and  was  ont  of  the  magic  of  Bee- 
thoven's penooality,  his  presence  of  mind  re- 
turned, and  all  that  he  might  have  said  flashed 
upon  him,  but  it  was  too  late.  The  story  is 
iierfectly  natural,  and  we  ought  to  thank 
iieethoven's  Boswell  for  it.  Which  of  us  would 
not  havo  dono  tho  samot  Peethoren  kept  tho 
Variations  and  liked  them ;  and  it  must  have 
been  some  consolation  to  the  bashful  Franz  to 
hear  that  he  often  played  them  with  his  nephew. 
Hiittenbrenner's  'story  is  that  Schubert  called, 
but  found  Beethoven  out ;  which  may  have  been 
an  invention  of  Diaballi't  to  dncu  his  yomg 
client. 

This  antmnn  Sdmhort  again  took  up  tiio  Mass 

in  Ab,  which  was  begun  in  1819;  finished  it,  and 

inscribed  it  •  m  7»83S  ieen(/(4.'*  Not  that  that 
waa  tho  ftnal  ndaction ;  for,  eontrary  to  his 

usual  practice— in  fi^t  it  is  almost  a  solitary 
instance— he  took  It  up  again  before  his  death, 
and  made  material  improvements*  both  in  tho 
position  of  the  voice-parts  and  in  the  instm* 
mentation,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  autoffraph 
Hcnro  now  in  the  Lflwaij  of  tho  CissoTlsnhsft  osr 
Musikfrennde. 

This  year  seems  to  havo  been  passed  eatfnly  in 
Vienna,  at  b  ast  tln  re  are  no  traces  of  any 
journey ;  and  tho  injpnsonuient  in  the  broiling 
tStjt  away  from  the  nature  he  so  dearly  loved, 
was  not  likely  to  improve  his  ^lirits.  What 
events  or  circumstances  are  alluded  to  in  the  in- 
teresting piece  called  '  My  *drtarn,'  date<l  'July 
182],'  it  is  hard  to  guMS.  It  may  not  improbably 
have  been  occasioned  hy  some  dispnto  on  re> 
ligious  8ubje<'ts  of  the  nature  of  those  hinted  at 
in  his  brother  Ignaz's  letter^  of  Oct.  13,  1818. 
At  any  rate  it  is  deeply  pathetic  and  poeticaL 

Daring  this  sommsr  Jose^  Uttttenbrsnnar 
was  active  in  tho  eaose  of  hb  frieod.  He  nado 
no  leas  than  four  endeavours  to  bring  out  the 
'Teufels  Lustachloss '  —  at  the  Josefstadt  and 
Court  theatres  of  Vienna,  at  Manidi,  and  at 
Prague.  At  Pra'.:tie  alono  wuH  there  a  gleam 
of  hope.  Hollbein,  the  manager  there,  requests 
to  have  the  score  and  parts  sent  to  him,  at  the 
samo  time  regrettiDg  that  during  a  month  whidi 
he  had  passed  in  Vienna,  Sehabot  had  not  onoo 
come  near  him.  Hilttenbrenner  alsw  urged 
Schubert  on  Peters,  the  publisher,  of  Leipzig^ 
who  in  a  tedious  egotistical  letter,  dated  Nov.  14, 
1S22,  gives  the  usual  sound  reasons  of  1 
publisher  against  taking  up  with  an 

in  North  Osnnaaj  Sdinhsrt 


•  Tbb  «w  ktndlr  votaM  est  1*  tttwrtiar  br  Vr.BMhat.  wholMS 

■0  Mrly  eopjr  of  th*  %ty>n.  mado  br  y-rtllntnil  8c!iiil>«rl  Inmi  th« 
•ulogrtpl)  iB  lU  ortrln&l  condition.    In  thl<  Mr.  llnhnit  rr- 

hrarMid  tlM  num.  but  found  mmj  portlunt  unutltftctor?,  and 
IntTBitad  to  dlKOTer  •ub*n)urtitl7  tpjin  the  sutucraph  U>*t  Sciilt* 
bert  had  altered  Um  rerj  pauagr'  alluiird  to,  and  made  then  prae* 
llcable.— He  made  thr««  attempti  at  the  'Cum  Saneto'  be(i>f« 
lonwedlitK.  each  time  In  fa(ue,  and  alwa)i  with  a  differmt  rabjeeu 
of  the  flnl  llii-n*  are  4  ban;  ot  ilir  »n'.>ii<l  K'J:  tli-'  iMril  li  iliat 
printed  In  f>chr»lber'«  nilll-un.  Thl«  cIiIi.jh  I>  uiil,  r-i]iiit'  l>  \-  tf 
tnooRoet.  Mut  oiilj  doai  U  imrm  with  miiprlnu,  but  mtivUs  pa»- 
M«K  and  IfciiM  MM  tapailMt  VMS  IM  la  I 
boiMtoftlMD«iM).Sf»«l<M«<BiU«d.  Asm 

tun  J  trrsted. 

•  llml  printed  bj  B.  Schumann  In  the  ' 
ferrebuMOS.  8w  »tM  lUL 333 (U.  M>. 
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sUU  all  but  anknown.  One  is  tonir  to  hear  of  a 
little  vabnffwTiicli  lienratafaied  nt  &n  time  from 

the  Gesellflcbaft  i!er  MusikfronrnJe  of  Vienna,  to 
wb<»n  he  applied  tu  be  admilted  fui  a  practising 
UMualMr  (on  the  viola),  hat  who  refused  him  on 
the  gTOtind  of  his  beirii,'  a  professional,  and  there* 
f  >re  oatside  tlieic  rules. ^  A  ftomewhat  similar 
repulse  was  experienced  bj  Haydn  from  the 
TenkUmUer  Sooietat.  [See  vol.  i.  yof  a.!  On  the 
other  hand,  Ae  mtnleal  aodetiei  both  ofutax  and 
liratz  elected  him  an  Imnorary  rnerrJ  m  r  T  i  the 
latter  of  these  distinctions  we  owe  the  two  beauti- 
ful movements  of  the  Symphony  No.  8,  in  B  minor, 
which  was  l>e^'iin  atTir-nna  nn  Oct.  30,  1 82a,  and 
intended  m  a  return  fur  the  compliment.  The 
Allegro  and  Andante  alone  arc  Hinsbed,  bat  these 
are  of  singular  beauty  and  the  gieateit  ccfginality. 
In  them,  for  the  ftnt  tfme  hi  oiebeetni]  eomposi- 
tion,Schubert  exhll>it.s  a  style  absoliitoly  his  own, 
oatinged  b^  any  predecessor,  and  full  of  that 
9ltnaigAy  direct  appeal  to  the  hearer  of  which 
we  have  already  sjvoken.  It  is  certain  that  he 
never  heard  the  limbic  played,  aad  that  the 
new  and  delicate  effects  and  orchestral  combina- 
tions with  which  it  is  crowded,  were  tlie  resnlt 
of  his  imagination  alone.  The  first  movement  is 
s;ully  full  of  ALL'.,  'on  ami  Jistre'^s.  It  lay  hidden 
at  Uratz  fur  iu»ny  years,  until  obtained  from 
Anselm  Hiittenbrenner  by  Herbeek,  who  fint 
produced  it  in  Vienna  at  one  of  tlie  Gesell- 
tichaft  concerts  in  1S65.'  It  was  published  by 
the  excellent  Spina  early  in  1867;  played 
at  the  Crystal  PaUce,  Sydenham,  April  6,  1867, 
and  elsewhere  in  England,  and  always  with  in- 
creasing »ucc'  SH.  In  fact  no  one  €■&  hear  it 
without  being  captivated  by  it. 

The  Songs  compoeed  in  i8as — 14  pmled  and 
a  in  MS.— compi  i^o  'Epistel  von  Collin'  (Lf.  46; 
Jan.) ;  •  HeliopolLi'  (Lf,  37,  no.  i ;  April); '  Todes- 
musik,*  with  a  magnificent  opening  (op.ie8,  no.  2 ; 
Sept.) ;  'Schatzgrabers  Begehr '  (op.  3.^,  no.  4  ; 
Nor.)  with  iv*  stately  bass ;  '  Willkcnnmen  und 
Abschied'  (op.  56,  no.  1  ;  Dec  )  ;  'Die  Rose'  (op. 
73)afMl'I>erMuflffiuohD*  (op.  93).  The  concerted 
IMdes,  'ConstitutioasUed *(op.  157;  Jan.),  *GM«t 
der  Linbc'  (op.  II,  No.  3),  'Gott  in  der  Natur' 
(op  I33\  ami  '  Des  Tages  Weihe'  (op.  146),  all 
belong  to  th:8  year. 

Publication  went  on  in  1833,  though  not  so 
briskly  as  before.  The  Variations  dedicated  to 
Beethoven  (op.  10)  were  first  to  ajipear,  ou  April 
19.  They  w«ara  followed  by  op.  8  (4  songa)  on 
Vucy^,  and  op.  11  (3  part-songs)  on  Jnne  ta. 
Then  came  a  long  gap  till  Dec.  13.  on  which 
day  ops.  12,  13,  and  14,  all  songs,  appeared  at 
GQce.  We  have  not  spikce  to  nime  them.  But 
with  such  accumulated  treasures  to  draw  upon,  it 
is  unnecessary  to  say  that  they  are  all  of  the  hrat 
class.  The  pecuniary  result  of  the  publications 
of  1821  had  been  £Ood ;  aooo  gulden  were  real- 
bed,  and  of  the  Khig*  alone  more  than  800 
copies  had  been  tw'M  ;  an  l  if  Schubert  had  been 
provident  eaou;,'h  to  ket-p  his  works  in  hiB  own 
poasessiun  he  would  soon  have  been  out  of  the 
reach  of  want.     This  however  he  ilid  not  do. 

•  K.ILW>0-S83>.  iSMBaaiUak.'OfliMKUul.-aBQk 
▼OL.  m.  VT.  3. 


Pressed  by  the  want  of  monej,  in  an  iBoantkras 
moment  he  sold  the  firrt  I*  of  Ht  'works  to 

Diahelli  for  ''no  silver  )»ulden  (£So),  and  en- 
tered into  some  injudiciotu  arrangement  with 
the  .-anie  firm  for  future  publications.    His  old 

and  kind  fri*  tk'.  r'n  int  r>if  trich-tf  in  nbout  this 
time  offered  him  a  \iosi  v)iguni»t  to  the  Court 
Chapel,  but  he  refused  it,  a«d  he  was  probably 
rights  tbotwb  in  eo  doii^g  he  greatly  distrcesed 
his  methomeal  old  fhther.  His  habitit  fikie 
Beethoven's,  made  it  absurd  for  him  to  milder* 
take  any  duties  requiring  strict  attendance. 

The  Vienna  Theatre  being  dosed  to  Alfonso 
and  Kstrella,  Schubert  ttimed  his  thoughts  in 
the  direction  of  Dresden,  where  his  admirer 
Anna  Milder  was  living,  and  where  Weber  was 
IHreotor  of  the  Opera ;  and  we  find  him  in  a 
letter  of  Feb.  28,  1823  (recently  paMished * fof 
the  first  time^  askintj  his  old  patron  Hrrr  van 
Mosel  for  a  letter  of  recommendation  to  Weber. 
He  is  oonfined  to  the  house  by  illness,  snd  apo)o> 
gises  for  not  being  able  to  call.  There  are  no 
traces  of  reply  to  this  application,  but  it  probably 
led  to  nololqg,  flv,  as  we  shall  see.  the  score 
of  the  open  hm  still  in  bis  hands  in  October. 
He  was  evidently  now  set  upon  opera.  In  the 
letter  just  mentioned  he  imidores  von  IVfosel  to 
entrust  him  with  a  libretto  'suitable  for  his 
Uttlenees';  and  tiioagh  he  seems  never  to  have 
obtained  this,  he  went  on  with  the  hc^t  he  cntild 
get.  and  1 8 33  saw  the  birth  of  no  Ims  than 
three  dramatic  pieces.  The  first  was  a  one-act 
play  with  dialogue,  adapted  from  the  French  by 
Castelli.  and  called  '  die  Verschworenen,*  or  *  the 
Conspirators.'  Tlie  play  was  publi.'^hed  in  th  - 
*  Dramatic  Garland* — an  annual  collection  of 
dramas— for  1813.  Sdrabert  must  have  eeeii  ft 
soon  after  pnbliration.  anil  by  April  had  finished 
the  com  position  of  it.  The  autt>graph,  in  the  British 
Mimeum,  has  at  the  end  the  words  '  Aprill  l89^ 
F.  Schubert,  Ende  der  Oper.'  It  contains  an  over* 
ture  and  11  numbers,  and  appears  from  Bauem- 
feld's  testimofiy  to  have  been  composed  with  a 
view  to  repres*  ntation  at  the  Ck>urt-tbeatre.  The 
libretto  is  a  vt  ry  poor  one,  with  but  few  dramalao 
points,  and  confines  the  compoeer  mainly  to  tlie 
ChoruH.  The  licensers  changed  its  title  to  the  less 
suspicious  one  of  '  Der  hiiauidie  Kxieg*  or  *  The 
domestic  Strugrgle.*  and  it  was  duly  sent  in  to  the 
management,  but  it  returned  in  twelve  months 
without  e.xaminat ion.  It  did  not  come  to  per- 
formance at  all  during  Schubert's  lifetime,  nor 
tin  i86r.  In  that  year  It  was  given,  under  Heit> 
Iteck's  direction, by  the  Musik verein,  Vienna,  on 
March  I  and  23 ;  and  on  the  8t.age  at  Frankfort 
on  Aug.  39;  since  then  at  the  Court-theatre^ 
Vienna,  at  Mtmich,  Salzburg,  and  other  German 
t<j\\as;  in  Pariss,  Feb.  3,  1868,  as  'La  Croisade 
des  Dames,'  and  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  Syden- 
ham, March  a,  187s  as  'The  Conspirator^.' 
In  less  than  two  months  after  thcowing  off 

opt.  1— 7,  eont«lnln(  W  tongt. 

« la  (ks  Mm*  VMIs  fnm  «r  nmm,  Ibv.  Hl1«.  As  Itt^, 
amgh  torawt  to  tiyls^  to  euftoarirtPMta  wom  of  MaasprcntoM. 

It  mentions  tho  overlura  to  the  Isl  Act  of  Alfoiuo  aikd  Eitnll*. 
Wh*t  can  ihli  tm?  T>m  overt  ura  kiiowa  uiuler  IhM  ntne  Cop.  «!» || 

<ut«d  'Dm,  mu,'  tad  !■  liid  t»  bm  hue  wittun  tot  Bwniairta. 
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this  lively  Singspiel,  Schitlicrt  had  emharked 
in  something  far  more  .••erious,  a  regular  3  act 
oper*  of  the  '  heroico-roinantic*  pattern — also 
with  spoken  dialogue — the  scene  laid  in  Spain, 
with  Moors,  knights,  a  king,  a  king's  daughter, 
and  all  the  usual  furniture  of  these  dreary 
onmpilatiimffi  The  libretto  of  'Fierabras,'  by 
JomT  KnpelwIeMr— enoogh  of  itself  to  justify 
aUl  Wagners  charge  against  the  optra  I  wiks  of 
tlMold  school — was  cijmmissioned  by  Barbaja  for 
tlM  Oooit-theatre.  The  book  was  passed  by  the 
Censure  on  July  ai ;  bat  Schubert  had  b^  that 
time  advanced  far  in  his  labours,  and  had  m  fact 
completed  lu'  irc  than  half  of  the  piece.  He  began 
it.  as  his  own  date  tells  \u.  on  May  35.  Act  I, 
filling  304  pages  of  large  oblong  paper,' WW  eom- 
pletely  scored  by  the  3iBt  of  the  month  ;  Act  2, 
in  5  days  more,  by  June  5  ;  and  the  whole  3  acts, 
Allqr  1000  pi^ii^  *nd  containing  an  overture  and 
33  nmnbers,  were  entirely  out  of  hand  by  Oct.  a. 
And  all  for  nothing !  Schubert  was  nut  even 
kept  long  in  suspeu-ie,  for  early  in  the  following 
ymc  he  leamt  that  the  work  had  been  dis- 
missed.  The  ground  ftr  ito  r^eetion  was  tlie 
badnei^s  of  the  lihwtto  {  but  knowing  Barbaja's 
character,  and  seeing  that  Kupeiwiescr  was 
secretary  to  a  rival  house  (the  Josefstadt),  it  is 
difficult  not  to  suspeot  that  the  commission  had 
been  given  by  the  wily  Italian,  merely  to  £sci* 
litate  the  progress  of  4ome  piece  ot  InuiiMM 
tween  the  two  establishments. 

It  b,  M  Lint  luw  remarked,  extraordinary 
that  Schubert,  who  waa  brought  up  from  his 
Touth  on  the  finest  poetry,  should  have  unhesi- 
^tingiy  accepted  the  absurd  and  impracticable 
librettos  which  he  did,  and  which  have  kept  in 
oblivion  so  much  of  his  splendid  music.  His 
devotion  to  his  friends,  and  his  irrepressible 
detira  to  utter  what  was  in  him,  no  doubt  help 
to  ezpldit  tiie  aBomaljp  bat  aa  anomaly  It  wiu 
always  remain.  It  is  absolutely  distressing  to 
think  of  such  extraordinary  ability,  and  such 
atOI  more  eztnuvdlaaiy  powers  of  work,  being 
so  cruelly  thrown  away»  and  of  the  sickening 
disappointment  which  these  repeated  failures 
most  have  entailed  on  so  simple  and  sensitive  a 
baait  aa  his.  Fortunately  for  us  the  strains  in 
wUdi  bo  vcmta  Us  grieft  are  aa  beaatilU  aadoor 
daaiing aa thnan  In  which  hpre!uV<ratesbiaj<gfi:~ 

He  wore  no  lea*  a  loving  face 
Bticauia  S0  ksoksa  hsarted. 

1^8  work  this  summer  was  not  however  to  be 

all  disappointment.  If  the  theatre  turned  a  deaf 
ear  to  hii*  strains  tlnTc  W(  re  always  his  beloved 
songs  to  confide  in,  and  they  never  deceived  him. 
Ortha  So^gin  86lrabart*a  bands  we  may  say  what 
Wdtdawofth  BO  wall  says  of  the  Sonuet 

With  this  kej 
Shakespeare  nnlockpd  hi*  heart ;  the  melody 
0(  this  amall  lute  gave  eaie  to  Fetrareb'e  wound. 

 and  when  a  damp 

TfW  round  the  path  of  Milton,  in  bis  haaa 
Tbo  thing  became  a  tmmix^t,  whenoe  beUsfW 
Sool-animatiog  strains,  alas  too  fewl 

—with  the  notable  difference  that  it  WAS  given 

I  n&ntllck.  'ConcertMil/  I  "o 
•NqsMsMi^rt SfSBliibBm  Mr.  SuUInn  end  the  writer  b/  that 


to  f^'hiib^rt  to  ^atber  VD  and  exprm^  in  his  one 
person  and  his  one  tai,  lul  the  TarioOB  noods  and 
pasaiona  which  WonlsworUt  baa  dividad  amoagiit 
so  many  mighty  poets. 

And  now,  in  the  midst  of  the  overwhelming 
tumult  and  absorption  which  inevitably  accom- 
pany the  production  of  so  large  a  work  of  imagin- 
atioB  as  ft  tbrae-act  opera,  brought  into  being  al 
so  extraordinarily  rapui  a  pac<\  he  was  to  stop, 
and  to  indite  a  set  of  songs,  which  though  not  of 
greater  worth  Uiaa  many  others  of  his,  are  jot 
so  intelligible,  so  expressive,  address  themselvaa 
to  such  universal  feelings,  and  form  so  attractiw 
a  whole,  that  they  have  certainly  become  more 
papular,  and  are  more  widely  and  pannanently 
Delorad,  tban  any  similar  producnon  hy  any 
other  composer.  We  ha\  c  Already  dei'oril>ed 
the  incident  through  which  Schubert  matle  ac- 
quaintance with  the  Muller-lieder  *  of  Wilhelm 
Mliller.  twenty  of  which  he  selected  for  the 
beautiful  series  or  'Cyclus,'  so  widely  known 
as  the  *  Schone  Mtillcrin.'  We  have  seen  the 
enduring  impatience  with  which  he  attacked  ft 
book  wSim  it  took  Ms  fim^,  and  the  eagemen 
with  \^hich  he  began  upon  this  particular  one. 
We  know  that  the  MiiUer-lietler  were  all  com- 
posed this  year;  that  some  of  them  were  written 
in  hospital ;  that  No.  1 5  ix  dated  '  October ' ;  that 
a  considerable  interval  elapsed  between  the  and 
and  3rd  Act  of '  Fierabras'— probably  the  best  part 
of  July  and  August.  Putting  these  facts  together 
it  seems  to  foDow  tlutt  the  odl  on  Randbartlnger 
(see  p  327n'l  and  the  composition  of  the  first  num- 
bers of  the  '  Schone  Miilleriu '  took  place  in  May, 
before  he  became  immersed  in '  Fierabras.*  Thai 
camo  the  first  two  Acts  of  that  opera  ;  then  his 
illness,  anil  his  sojourn  in  the  hospital,  and  more 
songs;  then  the  third  Act  of  the  OpStOS  and 
las^y  the  completion  of  the  lieder. 

Ba  this  aa  it  may,  there  was  no  lack  of  ooeii' 
pation  for  SchubtTt  afler  he  had  put  '  Fierabras' 
out  of  hand.  Weber  arrived  in  Vienna  late  in 
SeptendMr  x8s3.  and  on  Oct.  3  hegui.  tba  vebear- 
sals  of 'Euryanthe';  and  for  a  month  the  muidcal 
world  of  Atistria  was  in  a  ferment.  After  the 
first  pev&jruJftUOS,  on  Oct.  35,  Weber  and  Schu- 
bert came  somewhat  into  collision.  Schubert, 
with  characteristic  frankness,  asserted  that  the 
new  work  wanted  tho  geniality  and  grace  of 
*  Der  Freischtttx,'  that  its  merit  lay  mainly  in  its 
harmony,*  and  tbat  ba  was  prepared  to  pravn 
that  the  score  did  not  contain  a  single  original 
melxly.  Weber  had  been  much  tried  by  the 
rehearsals,  by  the  growing  conviction  that  bia 
work  was  too  long,  and  by  the  imperfect  suooesa 
of  the  performance;  and  with  a  combination  of 
ignorance  and  insolence  which  does  him  no  credit 
replied,  'JjQt  the  fooUeftmsomethiingbimaelfbaiora 
hecritielsaaBM.*  Sduibart'a  answer  to  tUawaa  to 

•  ne  nuiiHMir.  9  la  rnaAw.  wlili  Prolocne  and  Xpnofue  la 
•ddltlon,  coDtmlnad  la  Ike  l«  toI.  of  th«  '0«lichM  kui  d«a 
hlntcrlauetiao  TepterHi  eliMt  nlicnd«D  WaMhomUlen'  (T*o«rm 
(oun<l  tmonc  thr  papm  of  a  traT«)Unc  French-hurn-plajer).  which 
were  flrv!  i>uljllvlirj  at  DcMfcu.  INJl.  Hchulwrt  h*.«  omUled  Ui<  )'ri»- 
logue  »nd  Kpllo(ue.  and  3  poenw— 'Oat  Hllhlcalelten '  alter  'IMr 
Neuflerlffa't  ' SrsUr Suhawtt. Uumtt Sdiew.' Sftw •  WftiiMai  — S 
SmU^  MjS'WagMaJjjg  ^ ^ 
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go  off  to  Weber  with  the  score  of  '  Alfonso  and 
Ectr^Uk.'  When  tbey  h«d  looked  through  this, 
Weber  TOtanied  to  8ohiiberfe*i  (jriiidtna  on  *IEary- 

antlio,'  ami  finding  that  the  honei=rt  Franz  gtuck 
to  hia  point,  w&a  abssurd  enough  Ut  lom  hia 
temper,  and  say,  in  the  obvious  belief  that  the 
score  bof  n:  h\m  wag  Schubert's  first  attempt,  *I 
tell  you  tlie  first  puppies  and  the  first  operas  are 
•Iways  drowned,  xranz,  it  is  unnccesisary  to 
M.T,  ban  no  nutlioe,  enren  for  so  galling  a  speech, 
and  it  fs  dne  to  Wabw  to  •tal*  tbnt  h*  took 
some  pains  later  to  bnv«  th*  wolk  adopted  nt 
the  Dre*<ien  theatre.* 

Schubert  di  i  not  yet  know  the  &te  which 
awaited  '  Fiera bras' ;  all  was  nt  present  ctmlevtr 
de  ro»e ;  and  the  fascination  of  the  theatre,  the 
desire  innate  in  all  musicians,  even  one  so  self- 
contained  M  Schubert,  to  addreaa  a  large  public, 
sharpened  not  hnprobebly  by  the  olmee  recently 
enjoyed  by  the  stranger,  was  too  strong  to  be 
resisted,  and  he  i^ain,  for  the  third  timo  in 
ten  numtiu^  tamed  towards  the  stage,  lliis 
time  the  temptation  came  in  the  sliape  of 'Eo^a 
munde.  Princess  of  Cyprus,'  a  play  of  ultra- 
romantic  character,  by  Madame  von  Chezy, 
authoroM  of  'fimyanthe,'  a  Ubtettiit  wboee  lot 
seems  to  haye  been  to  drag  down  tlie  mnildeas 
connected  with  her.    T\v  book  of  'Rosamunde' 
must  have  been  at  least  as  inefficient  as  that 
with  wbidi  Weber  bod  been  strogglinf  ,  to  cause 
the  failore  of  such  matrnificpnt  an  I  intert  sting 
music  as  Schubert  made  for  it.    The  drama  has 
disappeared,  but  Kreissle*  g^ves  tlie  plot,  and  it  is 
both  tedious  and  improbable.  It  bad  moreover  the 
disadvantage  of  competition  wltit  ft  smsational 
spect.-xcular  piece,  written  expres-sly  toauitthetaste 
of  the  suburban  house,  the  Theatre  an-der-Wien, 
at  wbkth  '  RoBMnimde '  was  produced,  and  which, 
since  the  time  when  Pchikanedcr  induced  Mo^nrt 
to  join  him  in  the  'Ma^ic  *  Flute,'  had  a  reputa- 
tion for  such  extravaganzas.     Schubert  com- 
pleted the  music  in  five  days.*   It  conuste  of  an 
■Overture  in  D,  since  published  as  •  Alfonso  and 
Estrella,'  op.  69  ;   3  Entr'actes ;   2  numbers  of 
ballet  music;  a  little  piece  for  clarinets^  horns, 
«Bd  basKKmi.  called  a  *She{Aeiifa*  Melody,*  of 
bewitddng  beauty ;  a  Romance  for  soprano  solo, 
and  3  Choruseai.    The  Romauoa  (up.  26),  the 
Shepherds'  Chorus,  the  Entr'acte  in  Bb,  and  the 
Air  de  Ballet  in  G,  are  not  onlv  reij  beautiful 
but  very  attractive ;  and  the  Entr  acte  in  B  minor, 
«>f  a  ;.;rand,  ghxuny,  and  highly  inLiginativu  cast, 
i-<  one  of  the  finest  piecee  of  mu«ic  existing.  The  i 
play  was  brought  out  on  Dee.  to,  i8s3 ;  tbe 
overture,  though  the  entire  orchestral  part  of  the  ' 
music  had  only  one  rehearsal  of  two  hours,  was  I 
twice  redemanded,  other  nnmli      a  ere  loudly  I 
applauded,  and  Schubert  himself  was  called 
for  at  the  close :  but  it  only  survived  one  more 
representation,  and  then  the  parts  were  tied  up 
and  foigotten  till  the  year  1S07,  when  tbmr  wwe 
discovered  bjr  two  KigUth  travdiett  in  l^eoaa. 

*  K.  H.  «M  (1.  949)  nol:  I  Wd.  VS  <t.  •Bfl},  iCC 
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Besides  the  ^riillerlitder  several  independent 
songs  of  remarkable  beauty  belong  to  1833* 
ConsptcuotM  among  these  are  'Vfola'  (Schnee- 
glocklein ;  op.  1 23),  a  lont,'  composition  full  of 
the  uioat  romantic  tcndemp»s  and  delicacy, 
with  all  the  finish  of  Meiisonnier's  pictures, 
and  all  his  breadth  and  dignity.  Also  the  'Zwerg' 
(op.  33,  no.  i),  by  Matthias  von  Collin,  in  which 
Schubert  has  immortalised  the  one  brother,  as 
Beethoven,  in  his  overture  to  '  Cudolan,'  did  the 
other.  Tliii  long,  dramatic,  and  niost  paUietle 
ballad,  which  but  few  can  hear  unmoved,  was 
written  absolutely  d  Ttmpf-oriffe,  without  note  or 
sketch,  at  the  top  of  his  speed,  talking  all  the 
wliile  to  Randhartinger,  who  was  wailing  to  take 
him  out  fi-T  a  walk.*  Equal,  if  not  superiur,  to  these 
in  merit,  though  of  smaller  dimensions,  are '  Dass 
sie  bier  geweeen'  (op.  59,  no.  a) ;  'Do  hist  die 
Rnb'(do.no.  3);  the  BarMrolIe,'Aufdem  Waster 
zu  singen*  (op.  7:\  to  which  no  ne.irer  date  than 
'  1833 '  can  be  given.  Below  thette  again,  though 
still  fine  songs,  are  'Der  zUmende  Barde*(£t 
9,  no.  I  ;  Feb.);  'Dr.aiig  in  die  Ferne '  (op.  71  ; 
Mar.  35) ;  *  Pilgerwcijit; '  (Lf.  iS,  no.  i  ;  Aj)ril); 
'  Vergissmeinnicht '  (Lf.  31,  no.  2  ;  M.ay).  The 
fine  Sonata  in  A  minor  for  FF.  solo,  published  a* 
op.  143.  is  dated  Feb.  1833,  and  the  sketeh  «f  a 
iscena  for  tt'nnr  solo  and  clionis  of  men's  vnicrs 
with  orchestra,  dated  May  1833.  The  latter  woa 
completed  by  Herbeck,  and  publiehed  in  1868  1^ 
Spina  as  '  Rtidiger'.s  Heirakehr.' 

Ten  works  (op,  15-24)  were  published  in  1833. 
The  earliest  was  a  OBOeetlon  of  dances,  viz.  i  a 
Waltzes,  9  Ecossaiees,  and  17  Landler,  op.  18, 
published  Feb.  5;  the  PP.  Fantasia,  op.  15, 
followeil  on  Feb.  24.  The  rent  are  songs,  either 
solo — op.  20,  April  10;  op.  33,  May  37 ;  op.  33, 
Aug.  4 ;  op.  34,  Oct.  7 ;  op.  16.  Oct.  9 ;  op.  I9, 
21  (no  dates) — or  jiart-songs,  op.  1 7,  Oct  9.  With 
op.  30,  the  names  of  Sauer  &  Leide.^dorf  ili^t 
occur  as  publishers. 

The  year  1824  bMjan  almoet  ezclosively  with 
instrumental  compodtions.  An  Introdnetion  and 
Variations  for  FF.  and  fluto  (op.  1 60),  on  the 
'Trockne  Blumen'  of  the  'Schdne  Miillerin,' 
are  dat^  *  Jannary,*  and  wen  IbUowed  by  the 
famous  Octet  (op,  166),  for  clarinet,  horn,  bas- 
mon,  3  violixu,  viola,  cello,  and  contrabass, 
which  is  marked  as  begun  In  February,  and 
finished  on  March  I.  It  was  written — not,  let 
us  hope,  without  adequate  remuneration,  though 
that  was  probably  the  last  thing  of  wldch  i;s 
author  thought — for  Count  F.  Troyer,  chief 
offioer  of  the  boaiehold  to  the  Ardidake  Rudolph 
Beethoven's  patron.  In  thin  boantifnl  compo- 
sition Schubert  indulges  his  love  of  extension.  It 
contains,  like  Beethoven's  Septet,  8  raovemeirta ; 
but,  unlike  the  Septet,  it  oceiipies  more  than 
an  hour  in  [lerfonnauce.  But  thougli  long,  no 
one  can  call  it  tedious.'  The  Count  played  the 
clarinet,  and  must  have  been  delighted  with  the 
ezprenive  tnelodj  allotted  to  bim  in  the  Andante. 
The  woxk  was  perfigdnned  fronmdiately  after  iti 
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composition,  with  Schuppanzigh,  Weiss,  and 
Linke,  three  of  the  famous  Rassomofsky  quartet, 
amongst  the  players*.  His  association  with  tlie 
membm  of  this  oolebnted  party  may  well  have 
l«d  Silanbert  to  writo  rtring-quarteto;  at  any 
rate  hn  himself  tolls  us  that  i»e  had  written  two 
before  the  31st  March/  and  these  are  doubtless 
those  in  £b  and  E  (op.  1 25).  since  the  only  other 
quartet  bearing  the  date  of  1834 — that  in  A  mi- 
nor— has  so  strong  a  Hungarian  flavour  as  to 
Doint  to  his  viait  to  Zsel^^z  later  in  the  year, 
kow  poworfully  hit  thoughis  were  running  at 
UNMOt  on  oraiheetiml  mnne  w  erident  from  the 
fact  that  he  mentions  both  octet  and  (juartets  as 
'studies  for  'the  Grand  (Symphony,'  which  was 
then  his  goal,  though  h«  dlo  nob  reach  it  till 
eighteen  months  later. 

A  bitter  disappointment  however  was  awaiting 
him  in  the  n  jection  of  '  FitrabraH,'  which,  as 
already  mentioned^  was  returned  by  Barb^a, 
oatemiUy  on  Mooont  of  the  badaeM  of  Iti 
lihntto.  Two  full-sizeii  o{>eras — this  and  'Al- 
fonso and  £«trella' — to  be  laid  on  the  shelf 
without  even  a  rehearsal  (  Whatever  th«  cftuee, 
the  blow  must  have  been  equally  severe  to  our 
simple,  genuine,  composer,  who  had  no  donbt 
been  fxptetinj^,  not  without  reason,  day  by  day 
for  the  likst  four  months,  to  bear  of  the  acceptance 
of  hii  woik.  His  picture  of  Minwlf  tmder  tbb 
temporary  eclij'se  of  hope  Ih  mournful  in  tbe 
extreme,  thou;,'li  natural  enough  to  tho  easily 
depres^eil  tr'nipt  ranient  of  a  man  of  gemiia.  After 
speaking  of  himself  as  •  the  most  unfortunate, 
most  miserable  being  on  earth,'  he  goea  ou  to 
say,  '  think  of  a  man  wliose  health  can  never 
be  reetored,  and  who  from  sheer  despair  makes 
matten  wona  instend  of  better.  Think,  I  say, 
of  a  man  whose  bi-i<;htest  hopes  have  come  to 
nothing,  to  whom  love  and  friendship  are  but 
torture,  and  whoee  enthusiasm  for  tht-  beautiful 
is  fiwt  vaaieUng ;  and  aak  jooiaelf  if  sooh  a  nan 
ia  not  tmly  nnhappy. 

My  p<»ace  U  K'f^n«»,  my  hrart  U  aors^ 
Oone  lor  ever  and  orermore. 

TUa  la  my  daily  cry ;  for  every  ui^^ht  I  go  to 
sleep  ho]>itif,'  never  aL^'.un  to  wake,  and  every 
morning  only  brings  back  the  torment  of  the  day 
befiira.  Thus  joylessly  and  friendleealy  would 
pass  my  days,  if  S^hwind  cVA  not  often  look  in, 
and  give  me  a  gUiitpi^  of  the  old  happy  times. 
.  .  .  Your  brother's  opera*— this  is  a  letter  to 
Ki^wieiar  the  painter,  and  the  allusion  is  to 
Fierabras— 'toras  out  to  be  impracticable,  and 
mymufcic  is  thirr  fore  wasted,  Ca*t«  Ill's  'Ver- 
ichworenen'  haa  been  set  in  Berlin  by  a  com- 
peeer  there,  and  produeed  with  aueceat.  Thm 
I  have  composed  two  operas  for  notbinj,'.'  This 
sad  wood,  real  ciiuugh  at  the  moment,  was 
only  natural  after  such  repulses.  It  wai  as- 
■btedt  as  Schubert's  depression  always  was,  by 
the  aheenoe  of  many  of  his  friends,  and  also,  as 
he  himself  confe^s'eH,  by  liis  acpiaintance  with  1 
Leidesdorf  the  publisher  (in  Beelhovtrj'd  banter 
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'  Dorf  dee  Leidei,'  a  very  '  village  of  sorrow  *), 
whom  he  describee  as  a  thoroughly  good,  trust* 

worthy  f '1  ."  "but  so  very  melancholy  that  I 
begin  to  feu:  I  may  have  learnt  too  much  from 
hitt  f  B  that  dhfeelfam.*  It  mttat  aarely  have  baas 
after  an  evening  with  this  worthy  that  he  made  the 
teaching  entries  in  bin  journal  wltich  have  been 
preserved:  e.g.  'Grief  sharpens  the  understand- 
ing and  strengthens  the  soul :  Joy  on  the  other 
hand  seldom  troubles  itself  about  the  one,  and 
makes  the  other  effeminate  or  frivolouH.'  'My 
musical  worka  are  the  product  of  my  genius  and 
my  misery,  and  what  the  puUie  aoet  relish  ia 
that  which  has  given  mo  the  greatest  di.strei^s.' 
Fortunately,  in  men  of  the  ^nuine  compoiicr- 
temperament.  the  variom  moods  of  mind  follow 
one  another  rapidly.  As  soon  a«  they  begin  to 
compose  the  demon  flies  and  heaven  opens.  That 
gloomy  document  calletl  '  lieethoven's  Will,'  to 
which  even  Schubert's  most  wretched  lettnra 
nraat  yield  the  patan,  waa  written  at  the  vety 
time  that  ho  was  pouring  out  the  u'ay  "^f'd 
healthy  strains  of  his  and  Sjrmphony.  SchuUjrt 
left  town  with  the  Esterhasya  ia  a  few  weekit 
after  these  distressing  rittemnces,  and  for  a  time 
foi^t  his  troubles  in  the  distractions  of  countiy 
life  in  Hungarjv  ,\t  Zselesz  he  remained  for  six 
months,  but  hia  life  tiuxe  ia  almost  entirely  a 
blank  to  vs.  Wa  eaa  only  eetlmata  it  by  the 
coinpoHitions  wlu'cil  are  attributable  to  the  period, 
and  by  tho  scanty  information  conveyed  by 
his  letters,  which,  though  foliar  of  eomplaint 
than  those  of  iSiS.  are  even  less  coimnunicativo 
of  facta  and  occurruucea.  To  this  vi^iit  ia  to  be 
ascribed  that  noble  composition  known  as  the 
'Qrand  Doo'  (op.  140),  though  designated  by  him> 
sdf  ai 'Sonata nrtiiePF.  lor fbnrnanda.  Zisel^ 
June  1824'  ;  a  piece  which,  though  recalling  in 
one  movement  lieethoven'u  2nd,  and  in  another 
his  7th  Symphony,  is  yet  full  of  the  indlvldn- 
ality  of  its  author ;  a  nymphonic  work  in  every 
nciiso  of  the  word,  which,  through  Joachim's  in- 
strumentation, has  now  baoome  an  orchestral 
symphony,  and  a  very  fine  one.  To  Zsel^z  also 
is  dne  the  Sonata  in  Bh  (op.  30,  May  or  June), 
the  V,ariation»  in  Ab  (op.  35.  '  miibile  of  :8;4'), 
3  Waltzes  (in  op.  35,  '1824,  July'},  and4Ldindler 
('July,  1814;  Nott.  p.  3t  5V- ell  for  PP.  4  hands; 
other  Waltzes  and  Landlcr  in  the  same  collections 
for  a  hands ;  and  the  '  Gebet '  of  Laiiioite  Fuuqu^ 
(op.  139a),  signed  'Sept.  1824,  at  Zel6a  in 
Hungary' — all  evidently  arising  from  the  ne- 
cessity of  providing  music  for  the  Count's  family 
circle.  The  \<iung  Counte.'v^es  were  now  nine- 
teen and  seventeen,  and  doubtlebs  good  per< 
fonnars,  as  b  inpUad  in  the  dnet-ftirm  of  the 
pi.annforte  works.  We  arc  prob-'.bly  right  in  also 
attiibiiting  the  lovely  String  Quartet  io  A  minor 
(op.  39),  and  the  4-haod  '  Divertissement  h  la 
hongmise'  (op.  54).  to  tlii.H  vinit,  at  any  rate 
to  its  immediate  influence.  Both  are  steeped  in 
the  Hungarian  spirit,  and  the  Diverti.s^ement 
contains  a  soocession  of  real  national  tunes,  one 
of  which  be  heard  from  the  lipe  of  a  mafdaervant 
as  he  pasml  tho  kitchen  with  Caron  Sclionsttia 
in  returning  from  a  walk.   For  the  Baron  waa 
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at  Zael4at  <m  this  as  oo  Um  laat  ooramlon,  and 
freqaent  and  exquisite  mtist  have  been  the  per- 
forinan  '  H  i  f  the  many  hno  songs  which  Schubert 
had  written  in  the  interval  unce  Ids  former  visit. 

The  cfaentnrtatioee  attendinf  the  eompodtion 
ofthf-vof  !  qiinrrar  ('Cebet/op.  I39)just  men- 
tioned are  toid  by  Kreisaie,  probably  i^n  the 
authority  of  Schdnstein,  and  toey  give  a  good 
instance  of  Sehohert's  extraordinary  facility. 
At  breakfSut  one  morning,  in  Sept.  1824,  the 
Counteaa  prodiicetl  T.  ujiotte  Fouque'a  poem,  and 
propoeed  to  Schubu^  to  set  it  for  the  fiunily 
party.  He  wiUidrew  after  bre*kfiMl»  taking 
rl  e  book  with  him,  and  in  the  everiing,  less 
than  ten  hours  afterwards,  it  w&i  tried  through 
ft«m  the  More  the  piano.  The  next  evening  it 
was  maft  again,  this  Ume  from  separate  parte, 
which  Soiubert  had  written  out  during  the  day. 
The  piece  is  composetl  f' r  i|uartet,  with  boIob  for 
Mad.  Esterha^,  Marie,  bchunstein,  and  the 
Connt,  and  otmtains  309  ban.  A  MS.  letter  of 
Fc nlin.'ind*B,'  dated  July  3,  full  of  th.it  utmnrj 
iiaif  rteVbreutlal  affection  which  was  Ferdinand's 
habitual  attitude  towards  his  gifted  brother,  and 
of  onrioua  details,  mentions  haviqg  tMlt  him 
Bkdi'a  fugues  (never-cloying  fbod  or  great  oom- 
posenj),  and  an  opera-book,  'Der  kurie  ManteL' 
Strange  fascination  of  the  stage,  which  thti>»  in 
deqnte  of  ao  maoj  fidloiea.  ooold  keep  him  atill 
enthrallec^  f 

The  country  air  of  the  IlaaAriui  mountjiios, 
and  no  doubt  the  sound  aaid  liealthy  living 
and  early  hotm  of  the  chateaa,  reatored  Sohu- 
bert'e  bealtii  completely,  and  in  a  letter  d 
Sept.  2 1  to  Scliober  he  nays  tliat  for  five  months 
he  had  been  weU.  But  he  felt  his  isolation,  and 
tho  want  of  oongiNdal  Vienna  aodety  keenly; 
speaks  with  rc  j-r"^  t,  of  having  been  '  t  nticed '  into 
a  second  visit  10  ii angary,  .md  coniplaiuii  uf  uut 
having  a  single  person  near  to  whom  he  could 
mj  a  aanaibla  word.  How  diflBsrent  from  the 
exttberant  bappineas  of  the  visita  to  Steyr  and 
St.  Polten,  u  every  one  he  met  was  a  demon- 
strative admirer,  and  every  evening  brought  a 
fraah  triompli  I 

Now,  if  ever,  was  the  date  of  his  tender 
fedULog  for  bis  pupil  Caroline  Esterhazy,  which 
hie  biograpbera  have  probably  much  cxaggo- 
nUtd.  She  waa  aovantaan  at  the  time^  and 
Banemfeld  repreaanta  her  aa  the  object  of  an 
ideal  devotion,  which  soothed,  comforted,  and 
inspirited  Schulwrt  to  the  end  of  bis  life.  Ideal 
it  can  only  have  been,  considering  the  edqaette 
of  the  time,  and  the  widf  fli-^trinco  between  the 
stations  of  th&  two ;  and  the  only  occaiuoa  on 
which  Schubert  is  ever  alleged  to  have  approached 
ai^Tthiog  lilte  a  revelation  of  liia  f eelinga,  ia  that 
told  by  Kreiade — on  what  anUiorlty  be  doea 
ne  t  ?riy,  and  it  is  hard  to  conceive  —  when  on 
her  jokingly  reproaching  hiiu  for  not  iiaving 
dedjc:vted  anything  to  her,  he  replied,  'Why 
should  I'  pverytliing  T  ever  di-1  i"^  ricdicated 
to  you.'  True,  the  tine  Fanta.tia  in  F  miuor, 
paUidied  in  tlie  Mnrah  following  Ua  danth  aa 
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I  op.  103,  is  dedicated  to  her  'bj  Fraaa  Behubert,* 
a  gtep  which  the  poblishen  would  hardly  have 
ventured  upon  unless  the  MS. — probably  handed 
to  them  before  his  death — had  bsea  ao  inacribed 
by  Umaelf.  But  it  ia  difficult  to  raoondle  the 

I  complaints  of  isolation  and  neglict  alrcaily 
quoted  ii-om  his  letter  to  Schober  with  thu  exist- 
ence of  a  paasion  which  must  have  been  fed 
evacy  time  he  met  his  pupil  or  eat  down  to  the 
pumo  with  her.  We  must  be  content  to  leave 
each  reader  to  decide  the  question  for  himself. 

Vocal  oompoaitioa  he  laid  aaide  almoat  entirely 
in  1834.  The  only  aonga  whieh  we  can  aaoar* 
tain  to  belong  to  it  are  four — the  fine  thou(,'h 
gloomy  ones  called  'Aufloeung'  (Lf.  34,  00.  i). 
and  'Abendatem*  (JJL  sa»  na  4),  both  by 
Mayrhofer ;  another  enrenlQg  aong, '  Im  Abend- 
roth,'  by  Lappe  (Lf  30,  no.  i),  all  three  in 
March;  and  the  bass  song.  'Lied  cine&  Kncgor  n' 
(Lf.  ao,  no.  a),  with  which  he  cloaed  the  last^  dav 
of  the  year.  Of  port-aongs  there  are  two,  both 
for  men's  voicea ;  one  a  'Salve  regina,'  written 
in  April,  before  leaving  town;  and  the  other, 
the  *  Gondalfidmr/  or  Gondolier,  a  very  fine 
and  piiotoraBi|ae  oampoaitiOT,  of  which  Lablache 
ia  aafd  to  bave  been  fond.— A  SonaU  for  PF.  and 
Arjieggiiine,  in  A  niinor,  dated  Nov.  18^4,  waa 
probably  one  of  his  iirst  oompoaitiona  after  re- 
turning to  town.* 

'  The  publicatiiins  of  18J4  embrncfl  op<.  25  to 
28  inclusive,  ail  i&sued  by  Sauer  LciJtadorf. 
Op.  35  is  the  'Schono  Miillerin,'  ao  Bongii  in 
five  anmber%  pabliahed  March  ag  j  op.  a6  ia  the 
vooal  mnaie  In  'RoMaittnde,**ihe  romanoe  and 
three  choruBCH ;  op.  2  7,  three  fine '  heroic  marches,' 
for  PF.  4  handa ;  op.  38,  ■  Der  Gondelfahrer,'  for 
four  men'a  vobaa  and  PP.,  Aug.  la. 

1*^25  was  a  haTip3'  year  to  our  hero— happy 
and  productive,  lie  wan  back  again  in  his  dear 
Vienna,  and  exchanged  the  isolation  of  Zsel^z  for 
the  old  familiar  life,  with  his  congenial  frienda 
Yogi,  Sohwbld,  Jenger,  Mayrhofer,  etc.  (Schober 
was  in  Prussia,  and  Kupelwic8cr  still  at  Rome), 
in  whose  applause  and  sympathy  iind  genial  con- 
viviality he  rapidly  forgot  the  disappointmenlaand 
deprission  that  had  tri)uble<l  him  in  thoautunni. 
Sobti  MuUer,  one  of  the  great  actre^^ii  ot  that 
day,  evidently  a  very  accomplished,  cultivaled 
woman,  waa  then  in  Vienna  and  dotinff  Fefarmy 
and  March  ber  booae  waa  Am  Teani  of  Sdrabert, 
Jen;,'er,  and  Vogl,  who  sang  or  listened  to  her 
singing  of  hiti  best  and  newest  Lteder, — nha  her- 
self  sang  the  '  Junge  Nonne '  at  sight  on  March 
3 — and  lived  a  pleasant  and  thi>roughly  artisttic 
life.'  Otheru,  which  she  mentiaiui  as  new,  and 
which  indeed  had  their  birth  at  this  time,  are 
*  Der  Eiiwame,' aod 'Ihr  Grab.'  The'newaoqga 
from  the  Pirate^*  wbieh  die  beard  on  Maroih  i, 
may  have  been  some  from  the  I^nly  of  the  Like, 
or  '  Noma'a  song,'  or  even  '  Anna  Lyle,*  usually 
plaoad  two  yaaia  latar.  Sahnbert  pubUdiad  lomio 

*  The  aotofTaph.  so  diKd.  ti#1onin  to  Hfl  C  T  1llM|ttl. tiOnasS. 

»  CotthamJ.  IhTl.   Autc.gr»nh  In  Muilk  V«r«ln. 

•od  Um  EotrMlct  Md  IMM  made  in  IMS. 

•  aw  bw  IMHMMai  JmimI.  ia  hsr 'LibflB  iBd  asdiaitlMaa 
riiia«sfciiwn  FanTnliiis  tlisfts  lls||Ml1i'  crtmrnt  law 
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iinaortant  works  early  in  thi«  year,  the  Orerture 
fai  Fftv4  faModt  (.op.  34) ;  alsothe  Sonatain  Bb  (op. 
30),  and  the  Variations  in  Ab  (op.  35%  both  for  4 
liMub ;  and  the  String  Quartet  in  A  minor  (op.  39) 
— ftnilB  of  his  lojmuni  in  Hangary.  The  last  of 
these,  t  Iv  qiiartot  he  waa  destined  to  pub- 
lish during  1118  life,  U  dtdicateU  '  to  his  friend 
L  Sdbnppansigb,'  a  pleasant  memorial  of  tlic 
MUtttinWfm  oementad  by  the  performance  of 
tba  octet,  a  twelTemontli  before.  Ami  aa  on 
Bach  pul)licatit)ns  some  anv  i-r-t  nf  mont-y  passes 
from  the  publisher  to  the  ooutposer,  this  fact  of 
itadf  would  contribute  to  enlmn  and  inqiirit 
him.  In  addition  to  these  instrumental  works 
bome  noble  songs  yv*tic  h&ued  iu  the  early  part 
of  1835 — *  Der  ziimonden  Diana,'  and  the 
'NachtBtUck,'  of  Ma^bolar;  *D«  Fi^grim'  and 
*Der  .jMpenjiiger,'  of  SeUnsr;  and  Ziddka'a 
secoml  8111^.  The  two  l^eautiful  hoIo  eoiiatas  in 
A  minor  and  in  C — the  latter  of  which  he  never 
•nooeodad  in  ooniplctely  writing  <mt,  but  the 
fra^icnt  of  which  is  of  fint-nte  qiujitgr— also 
daw  iroin  this  time. 

As  if  to  revenge  himself  for  his  sufferings  at 
tba  Esterha^s',  he  |tlannad  anaacteniiTa  tour  for 
this  summer,  in  his  &vo<irite  diatriot,  wsd  in 
the  company  of  liis  favourite  friend.  Toyl  on 
March  31  started  for  his  home  at  Steyr.  Schu- 
bert ^  soon  followed  him,  and  the  next  five  months, 
to  the  end  of  October,  were  paswed  in  a  delightful 
mixture  of  music,  frieudi*,  hue  scenery,  lovely 
weather,  and  absolute  ease  and  oomfort,  in 
Upper  Austria  and  the  Sahdcammcrgut,  partly 
amongst  the  good  people  who  had  welooniM  him 
B<i  warmly  iri  1819,  partly  among  new  friends  and 
new  enthusiasm.  Taking  Steyr  as  their  point 
JFtgppwi  tbey  mada  axetmioos  to  lins.  St«yreck, 
Gmunden,  Salzburg,  and  even  as  far  as  Ga»tein, 
ate.,  heartily  enjoying  the  glurious  scenery  by  day, 
teoeived  everywhere  on  arrival  with  open  ann^, 
and  making  the  best  possible  impressiam  with 
their  joint  performances.  The  songs  from  'The 
I^a  ■ .  r  ■  be  Lake,"  were  either  composed  before 
starting  gr  on  the  road.  At  any  tate  they  formed 
tha  flblef  programma  daring  tha  aseursion.  If 
the  whole  seven  were  snng  or  not  is  '  un- 
certain ;  but  hchubert  particularly  mentions  the 
*  Ave  Maria,*  A  propoi  to  whidi  ha  makes  an 
interesting  revelation.  'My  new  eonga,'  says 
hd,  'from  Walter  Scott's  Lady  of  the  Lake, 
have  been  very  successfuL  People  were  greatly 
astonished  at  the  deroUon  which  I  have  thrown 
into  tba  Hymn  to  tha  Blemed  Virgin,  and  it 
seems  to  have  seized  and  impressed  everybody. 
I  think  that  the  reason  of  this  is  that  1  never 
Ibraa  myself  into  devotion,  or  ooropose  hymns  or 
prayers  unless  I  am  really  overpowered  by  the  feel- 
ing ;  that  alone  is  real,  true  devotion.'  It  is  during 
this  journey,  at  t>&lzburi,',  that  he  maketi  the  re- 
mark, alreaidy  noiioed»  as  to  the  performance  of 
VoglandhinualC  At8alBbiirgtoo,itwa8the*ATa 
Maria'  that  to  rivetled  hi»  hearers,  'We  pro 
duced  our  seven  pieces  before  a  select  circle,  and 

I  The  ditm  of  Iht  wrly  part  of  th?  totir  ire  not  to  he  roskde  out. 
'  ScbulxTt  «p>-ik«  >f  ihim  iL«   iitiMTf  »l^b<-«  Ssil'.rii'  (L«(ter  to 
VsMlMiMi.  KnlMlaSCSj;  but  Nm.  Sstid  4  sro  lot  choru*. 


all  were  much  impressed.  especiallT  by  the  Are 
Karia.  wbieih  I  mentioned  in  my  ronner  lettor. 

The  way  in  which  Vogl  sings  and  I  accom;)aiiy. 
so  that  fur  the  moment  we  seem  to  be  one,  is 
■omething  quite  new  and  unexfiected  to  these 
good  people.'  Schultcrt  Fotnetimes  performed 
alone.  He  bad  hrought  some  variations  and 
marches  for  4  hands  with  him,  and  finding  a 
good  playar  at  tha  oonventa  of  Florian  and 
foiwnsmHiMter,  liad  made  a  gTe;vt  eflkt  with 
;  them.  But  he  was  e8j">ecially  8ucces8''nl  w  ith  the 
lovely  variations  from  the  solo  Sonata  m  A  minor 
(op.  4a):  and  here  again  he  lets  us  into  hie 
secret.  'There  I  played  ah  n",  nri  !  im  f,  u  ithout 
suou^iS,  fur  I  was  assured  that  liie  ktt>.s  under 
my  hands  sang  like  voices,  which  if  true  makea 
ma  rtgy  glad,  becaaea  I  oannot  abide  that  no> 
omed  thumping,  wUeb  eran  erafnent  player* 
adopt,  but  which  delights  neither  my  ears  nor  my 
judgment.'  Hefound his composibions  well  known 
throughout  Upper  Aostria.  The  gentry  fou^'ht  f<  >r 
the  honour  of  receiving  him,  and  t  o  this  day  old 
people  arc  found  to  talk  with  equal  enthusiasm  of 
his  lovely  music,  ud  of  tha  naaffeetad  gM*tj 
and  aimplioity  of  hia  mm  and  mnnnan, 

Tlie  main  nature  of  the  tour  waa  tha  ezpurslon 
to  Ga-stein  in  the  mountains  of  Ejwt  Tyrol.  To 
Schubert  this  was  new  ground,  and  the  delight 
in  the  scenery  which  anhnatea  lite  deBoH|ition 
is  obvious.  They  reached  it  about  Aug.  18,  and 
appear  to  have  remained  three  or  four  weeks, 
returning  to  Gmundea  about  Sept.  10.  At 
Gastein,  among  other  good  people,  he  found  his 
old  ally  Ladislaus  Pyrker,  Patriarch  of  Vmuo©, 
and  compoBcd  two  song^  to  his  poetry,  'Ileimweh* 
and 'Alimacht*  (op.  79).  But  the  great  work  of 
tUa  data  was  tha  'Gnmd  Symphony '  which  hnd 
been  before  him  for  so  long.  We  found  him  1 
months  ago  writing  quartets  and  the  octet  a.s 
preparation  for  it,  and  an  allusion  in  a  letter' 
of  Sohwind's  shows  that  at  the  beginning  of 
August  he  spoke  of  the  thing  as  virtually  done. 
That  it  wa.s  actually  j>ut  on  to  paper  at  Gastein 
at  this  data  we  know  from  the  tsatimony  of 
'Bauemfeld,  who  alio  informs  ua  tiuit  it  waa  * 
gl)e>cial  favourite  with  its  composer.  Seven  songs 
in  all  are  dated  in  this  autumn,  amongst  them 
two  fine  scenes  from  a  play  hj  TOn  SehAlS 
called  '  I^^rimas'  (op.  tt^t  Bot  •»  woll  known 
as  they  de.nerve. 

The  letters  of  this  tour,  though  not  all  preserved, 
are  unusually  numerous  for  one  who  so  mneli 
diiHkad  writing.  One  long  one  to  his  father  and 
mother;  another,  much  longer,  to  Ferdinand;  a 
third  to  Spaun.  and  a  fourth  to  Bauemfeld,  are 
printed  by  Kreisi^to,  and  contain  passages  of  real 
interest,  showing  how  keenly  he  observed  and  how 
tlioroughly  ho  enjoyed  nature,  and  displaying 
throng liout  a  vein  of  good  sense  and  even  'prsc> 
tical  sagacity,  and  a  AmnU^  of  axpreniQn,  which 
are  rare  in  mm. 

•  K.H.  fli  (tt.  ffk  *T>  rnv  SrnplMmy     si*  IseUae  fcmiri 

■  MC«r!]r.'  Implitiif  th«t  Schubert  bsd  msDUooad  It  In  *  foriDer  lirtUr. 

«  W.  Z.  K-  June  S-13.  IWW. 
,     •  8m  lilt  »hr«wd  MMiii  for  not  it  oeir«  a^wpUaf  BsumiMSI 
propoAltion  lh*t  h«,  t>«hwit><1  an  J  .VhuLi'  rt  thuuM  Sll  MW ISgStail'. 
I  k.  U.  S70  (II.  SI).  Alia  Ulf  oboi.  kMMr  U>  Sl»Ub 
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At  length  tie  Miiiiiiier  ami  the  money  came  to 
Ml  end*  Vogl  went  off  to  Italy  for  his  gout,  aod 
Sctbubort,  ni«eiing  Gahy  at  Linz,  returned  with 
hhu  and  llic  MS.  Symphony  to  Vienii.i  in  an  Ent- 
BjHiuTttr,  to  find  SchoberandKu])elwicst!r  both  once 
more  settled  there.  The  first  thing  to  be  done 
was  to  re|»l«DiB]i  hi*  pone^  and  this  he  soon  did 
by  the  sale  of  the  teren  eonge  fnm  'The  Lady  of 
the  Lake,*  which  he  disposed  of  on  Oct.  39  t<T  | 
Axtaria,  for  200  silver  gulden — ^just  £  20 1  Twenty  | 
pounds  however  were  a  mine  of  wealth  to  Schu- 
}*rt;  and  even  after  repaying  th»*  monoy  which 
liad  been  advanced  by  his  father,  and  l>auern- 
feld  ftr  the  rent  of  the  lodgings  during  bis  ab- 
seocB,  he  would  still  have  a  few  pounds  in  hand. 

During  Schubert*!  a1»«noe  in  the  eottntiy  Ms 
old  friend  S.iliiTi  died,  and  was  aueceeiloil  hy 
B^bler.  The  Court  oruamst  also  fell  iU,  and 
Sehwlad  wrote  iniging  nim  to  l<M»k  after  the 
post;  but  Schuben  makes  no  sieiti,  and  evidently 
did  nothing  in  the  m-itter,  though  the  organist 
died  on  Nov.  19.  He  obviously  knew  much 
better  than  his  friends  that  he  was  abaolutelly 
tmnt  fbr  any  ))08t  requiring  punctuality  or  Te> 
stnvint.  In  the  course  of  this  year  ho  was 
madi^ '  Ersatzmann,'  or  substitute — whatever  that 
may  mean — by  the  Musik-Verein,  or  GeselUchaft 
der  Mimik frcunde.  Of  what  hajipeiied  fr<>in  tliia 
tiiuii  till  tht  close  of  iSj5  we  have  no  certain 
information.  lie  Kct  two  songs  by  Schulze  (Lf. 
I^t  Doe.  I,  a)  in  December;  and  it  is  probable 
thikt  the  nano  Sonata  tn  D  (op.  53).  and  the 
noble  funenil  march  fur  Ujo  Emp'j'nir  of  Russia 
<op.  55),  whose  death  was  kuuwa  in  Vienna  on 
Deo.  14,  both  belong  to  that  month.  What 
gave  Lim  his  interest  in  tlie  de.it}]  rf  Alrx  mdcr 
is  nut  known,  but  tlie  luaruh  in  u.n  extmoniinaxily 
fineepedmen.  A  piece  for  the  Piano  in  F,  serving 
at  aocompaniment  to  a  recitation  from  apoem  by 
Pratobevera,  a  series  of  graoeM  modaljmoBS  fin 
nr)><'<,'L'io  form,  also  divu-n  from  tins  yoar.' 

The  compositions  of  1835  may  be  here  sumtn^ 
up : — Sonata  for  PF.  solo  in  A  minor  (op.  42); 
ditto  in  I)  (  Op.  53);  ditto  in  A  (op.  120);  nn- 
finisiied  ditto  in  C  ('  Reliquie/  Nott.  p.  m) ;  a 
funeral  march,  4  hands,  for  the  Emperor  Alex- 
ander of  Russia  (on.  55).  Song»->'  Des  Siingers 
Rabe,*  by  SeUeehta.  and  *  ua  Walde,*  by  R. 

Schiik<_';  7  from  'Tlie  Lady  of  the  Lake*  (op.  52'  ; 
another  from  ^S<.ott'»  '  I'irate*;  'Auf  der  Briicke,' 
by  Schulse;  '  I'  uile  der  Liebe,'  by  Schlegel; 
'Allniucht'  and  '  lleinuveh,'  by  ryrker;  two 
tic«;ne8  from  '  Lacrimal.'  by  \V.  vuu  ScUUtz  ;  and 
•  Abendlied  fUr  die  Entfemte,'  by  A.  W.  Schlegel ; 
'Die  junge  NonnOk'  ' Todteogriil>ers  Heimweh/ 
and  *Vw  blinde  Knabe^'  all  by  Craigher ;  •  Der 
Eius.ime,'  by  Lapj^  ;  .^nd,  in  Dccumlw,  'An 
mein  Herz '  and  '  Der  liebliche  Stem,'  both  by 
Ernst  Schulae.  It  is  al^  more  than  probable 
that  the  String^  quartet  in  D  miner  WM  at  laMi 
begun  before  the  end  of  year. 

The  publicationt  of  1835  are: — In  January, 
op«>  33*30,34;  Feb.  IX, ops.  56and37;  Majjj^ 

I  PdnUd  t>7  Relumaiko  in  hit  book. 

(  So  Mjt  e«Se  Mailer  (Dixfar  daU  of  Mar.  1) :  bat  pvrluSS  l|  eSS 
har  mliUlM  tor  HocHB'a       to '  Tk«  lAdjr  «f  ttaa  Laka.' 


op.  38;  July  aj.  op.  43;  Aii^'.  12,  op,  31:  and, 
without  note  of  date,  ops.  29  and  33.  Op.  49  i« 
the  lovely  A  minor  Quartet ;  and  it  is  worthy  of 
note  that  it  if*  publi.-^hed  as  the  first  of  'Trois 
quatuora.'  Thi«  waa  never  caiTied  out.  Thu 
two  others  were  written,  as  we  have  already  seen 
(p.  340  a),  b«t  tbey  remained  nnpabli^ied  till 
after  the  death  of  their  anther. 

1S26  was  hardly  eventful  iti  any  Bense  of  the 
word,  though  by  no  meana  uniunwrtant  in 
Schubcrt'a  luHtory.  It  seems  to  have  been  passed 
entirely  in  Viefui;i,  He  conleuijilated  a  tr:[i  to 
Liiiz  with  Spaun  and  Schwind,  but  it  did  not 
come  off.  Tlie  weather  of  this  spring  was  extra- 
ordinariij  bad,  and  during  Ajiril  and  May  he 
composed  notlUqg.'  The  mono  attrlbatabliB  to 
1S26  is,  however,  of  first-nite  quality.  The 
String  Quartet  in  D  minor,  by  oonuuon  .consent 
plaeed  at  the  head  of  Schubert's  uosfo'  of  tiiis 
class,  tras  first  jdayed  on  .Tan.  39,  and  was  there- 
fore duubtlt'BH  only  just  completed.*  That  in  G 
(op.  161),  Schubert  himself  han  dated  as  being 
written  in  ten  davs  (Jane  ao  to  June  30^  a  work 
teeming  with  frasn  rigour  after  the  inaction  of  tha 
preceding,'  two  montlis,  as  full  of  mehxly,  spirit^ 
romance,  variety,  and  individuality,  as  anything 
he  ever  *  penned,  and  only  prevented  from  taking 
tlie  same  hi^jh  position  n«  the  prcct  ding,  by  its 
great  Icjigth — due  to  the  diffuse ucks  which  Schu- 
bert would  no  doubt  have  remedie<l  had  he 
given  himself  time  to  do  ao.  One  little  point 
may  be  mentioned  m  fotmud  fn  both  theae  noUe 
works  — the  evidence  they  afford  of  his  lingering 
fondness  for  the  past.  In  the  D  minor  Quartet 
he  goes  baek  for  the  subject  and  feeling  of  the 
Andante  to  a  son^'  of  his  own  of  1816,  and  the 
finale  of  the  G  major  is  curiously  tinged  with 
reminiscences  of  the  Rossini-fever  of  1819. 

The  'Bondeau  briUant'  in  B  minor  for  PF. 
and  TioiUb  (op.  70),  now  sttch  a  faTonrlte  in  the 
concert-room,  also  belongs  to  this  year,  though  it 
cannot  be  precisely  dated  ;  and  so  does  a  piece  of 
still  higher  quality,  which  is  pronooiieed  hf 
Schumann  to  bo  its  author's  '  most  perfect  work 
both  in  fonn  and  conception,*  the  Sonata  in  G 
major  for  PF.  solo,  op.  78,  usually  called  the  •  Fan- 
tasia,' owin^  to  a  freak  of  the  poblisher's.  The 
autograph  is  inscribed,  tn  the  hand  of  lia  avthor. 
'IV.  Sonate  fiir  Pianc. forte  allein.  Oct.  i8a6, 
Frauz  Schubert';  t^ve  which,  in  the  writing 
of  Tobias  HasUn^,  stands  the  title  '  Fantsaie» 
Andante,  Menuetto  nnd  Allejrtjtto.'  Wa  may 
well  say  with  Beethoven,  '  0  Tobias !  * 

By  the  side  of  these  undying  productions  the 
'Marobe  bftraiqne,*  written  to  celebrate  the 
acoearion  of  Kididas  I.  of  Bnaria,  and 
Andantino  and  Hondo  on  French  motifn — both 
for  PF.  4  hands,  ore  not  uf  great  significance. 

An  attack  of  Kong-writing  seems  to  have  come 
Ikim  iaMarob,  whloh  date  wa  find  attaohed 

i  f.;-  htoMlwtoltawsMlsaAliwilM«r.ta']ltorNiN.*Asin 

Si.im. 

^4JU  gL  Wiq.Jg.^W|isjtoiir^^  ts^Htabfcki^iML 

pan.'  (Hiuar*!  Infomiatloo.)  Tfae  •«lssmshk•Betae9■SMi• 
*  riarnl  at  tb«  Mouda;  lVpalarCama«ftoarOsSill.MlaBitaDilfc 
Til  /o*caiai  laadinc «•  bota oaeaikwia 
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to  Mmgi ;  or,  if  the  rest  of  thoM  to  Seidl'a 
woida  forming  ops.  105  and  80,  and  niBrkad 

merely  '  1826,'  were  written  at  the  same  time  (as, 

from  (Scliubert's  habit  of  eviscerating  hia  books, 

they  not  improbably  were)  —  twelve.  Thre^) 

Shakspeare  songs  are  due  to  this  July — '  Ilai  k  I 

hark!  the  lark.'*  from  'Cymbeline';   'Who  ifi 

Sylvia  T  *  from  tho  *  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona ' ; 

a&d  the  Driuking-ioiig  in  'Antony  and  Cleopatra* 

— the  first  two  perhaps  as  popular  a*  any  single 

Mongs  of  Schubert's.  The  circumstances  of  the  com- 

poeUioa,  or  rather  creatioDf  of  the  first  of  these  has 

already  been  meatiooed  (p.  337  a).  The  &ek  of 

tim  e  Mjugsirom  the  same  volume  belonging  to  one 

nioDtb  (.not  improbably  to  one  day,  if  we  only 

knew)  u  quite  d  2a  Behvbert.'—A.  beautiful  and 

most  characteristic  piece  of  this  year  is  the '  Nacht- 

helle  ■  (or  Lovely  night),  written  to  words  of  Seidl's 

— not  improb.-iLly  f>»r  the  Mujjikvereiu,  through 

Anna  Trohlich — for  tenor  solo,  with  aooompani- 

m«Bt  of  4  men*fl  voleoa  and  pianolbirte,  which 

w<>uM  bf  :i  treasure  to  Singing  societies,  for  its 

truly  ruuKuitic  loveliness,  but  lor  the  inurdiuate 

height  to  which  the  voioea  are  taken,  and  the  gpreat 

difficulty  of  ezecating  it  with  sufficient  delicaoy. 

A  »on^  called  'Echo '  (op.  130),  probably  written 

iu  1S26.  was  intended  to  be  the  finb  of  dz 

'  humorous  songs '  for  Weigl's  firm.' 

We  hear  aouliig  of  the  new  SymphoDj  during 

tin-  c.irly  part  of  this  year.    No  doubt  it  waa 

utteii  played  from  the  MS.  score  at  the  meetings 

of  the  Schubert  set,  but  they  say  no  more  about  it 

than  they  do  of  tlie  Octet,  or  Quartets,  or  Sonatas, 

which  were  all  equally  in  existence ;  and  for 

aught  we  know  it  might  have  been  '  locked  in  a 

drawer,*  which  was  often  Schubert's  custom  after 

oompleting  a  work— *  locked  in  a  drawer  and 

iK'M  r  thought  about  again.'*    It  was  however 

destined  to  a  different  fate.    On  the  gth  Sept. 

1826,  at  one  of  the  first  meetings  of  nie  Board 

of  the  Musik  Verein  after  the  summer  recess, 

Hofrath  Kiesewetter  reports  that  Schubert  desires 

to  dedicate  a  B^mphnny  to  tlie  S.  n  iety;  uj>on 

which  the  sum  of  100  silver  florins  {£iojia  voted 

to  Urn,  not  in  payment  for  the  work,  bat  aa  a 

token  of  sympathy,  and  a^i  an  encoura^^j-ment. 

The  letter  conveying  the  money  ia  dated  the 

I  atb,  and  on  or  even  before  its  receipt  Schubert 

brought  the  manuscript  and  deposited  it  with  the 

Society.   Hu  letter  accompanying  it  may  here 

be  quoted  : — 

To  the  Committee  of  the  Aimtritui  Maiical  Society.— 
Convinced  of  tho  m  li'T-  d'  iiirc  of  the  Society  to  giv«  itfl 
bent  «ui'j>ort  to  evtry  ulT.  irt  in  the  cause  of  ;irt,  I  venture, 
aa  a  native  urtist,  to  dcilicatu  tlm  inv  Symi  hony  to  tlio 
Society,  and  moat  respectfully  to  recominend  uiyaelf  to 
ItoFiotsetioB.  With  the  Ughssteitesn,  YoorobMlt. 

VtLAH*  SOHUBIET. 


In  accordance  with  this,  the  MS.  probably 
hia  formal  dedication  to  the  Verein,  and  we  may 
expect  to  find  that  though  so  long  talked  of,  it 
Wars  marks  of  having  been  written  down  an 
rapidly  as  most  ot  hia  other  prodoctiona.*  At 

>  KntiUed  'Snenad*.'  bot  more  tccantelr  an  '  AuInuJc' 
'  See  Nottebohm'i  CatnluKue  umirr  op.  \*) 

*  Lubmtt  txpn*aU>u  to  mjtfUiua  Ur.O  A.  Denrln  Ihi-I. 

*  ttm SetMlwenU  on  which  the««  •tatcmeolt  arc  ba*r<l  are  g'xrn  tij 
a  r.noU  la  bH  mitea  ot  the  OeMUaobkft  <Ur  Miulktreamte 


proaent  however  all  trace  of  it  is  gone;  not  e?eii 
its  key  is  knnwB.  There  ia  no  entry  «^  it  in  the 

catalogue  of  the  Society's  Library,  and  except  for 
tile  minute  ami  letter  given  above,  and  the  po^> 
tive  statements  of  Baoenifeld  quoted  below*  it 
tnight  as  well  be  non-exiKtent.  That  it  is  an 
entirely  distinct  work  Ironi  tiiat  in  C,  written 
3 1  years  later,  can  hardly  admit  of  a  doubt. 

Of  the  publications  of  1836.  the  moat  re> 
matkable  are  the  seven  songs  from  *11ie  La^y 
of  thu  Lake,'  for  which  Artaria  had  paid  him 
aoo  florins  in  the  preceding  October,  and  which 
appeared  on  the  5th  of  this  April,  in  two  parts, 
as  op.  52.  They  were  Buccee<led  immediately, 
on  April  8,  by  the  PF.  Sonata  in  D  (op.  5,3),  anil 
the  'Divertissement  h  la  hongroise'  (op.  54), 
both  issued  bv  the  same  firm.  For  these  two 
splendid  works  Sohubni  reodved  from  tim 
penuiious  Artaria  only  ,^00  Vienna  florins,  equal 
to  £12.  Sougs  issued  fast  from  the  press  at 
ihia  date:  for  on  the  6ih  of  April  we  find  op.  56 
(3  songs)  announced  by  Pennauer,  and  ops.  57 
and  58  (each  3  songs)  by  Weigl  ;  on  June 
10,  op.  60  ('  Greisengesnng  '  and  'DithyramM*) 
by  Cappi  and  Czemv ;  in  Sept.  op.  59  (4  aonn. 
including  '  Da^s  sie  nier  gewesen,  '  Dn  bist  (Be 
L;ichiu  unJ  Welntn  ')  by  Leidetsdorf; 
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and  op.  64  (3  part-songs  for  men's  voioeti)  by 
Pennaoer ;  and  on  Nov.  24,  op.  65  (3 


by  Cappi  and  Czcmy.  Some  of  these  were  com 
posed  as  early  as  1S14,  15,  16;  others  again 
in  1830,  22,  and  33.  The  Mass  in  C  (op.  48), 
and  three  early  pieces  of  church  music,  '  Tantom 
ergo'  (op.  45),  'Totus  in  corde'  (op.  46),  and 
'Salve  Kegina'  (op.  47),  were  all  issued  in  this 
year  by  Diabelli.  Of  dances  and  marches  for 
piano  there  are  8  nmnben: — a  Galfli>  and  8 
Ecossaises  (op.  49)  ;  34  Valse»  scntimrntales 
(up.  50) ;  *Homm.-<ge  aux  belles  ViennoiBes'  (16 
Liindler  and  a  Eoosjiaises,  op.  67) ;  3  Marches 
(4  hands,  op.  5 1 ) — all  published  by  Diabelli  ; 
the  a  Russian  Marches  (op.  55,  56),  by  Pen- 
nautr  ;  6  rnlonaifies  (op.  6i),  Cappi  and  Czemy ; 
and  a  Divertissement^  or  '  Marche  brillante  et 
nusonn^,*  on  French  moti/i  (op.  63),  WeigL 
In  all,  3  2  publications,  divided  between  6  pab> 
libbers,  and  containing  106  works. 

We  have  been  thus  particular  to  name  the 
numbeia  and  pubUihera  of  theae  worka*  beoHoaa 

—or  Vuilkrerelik— Vienna  I^.  p.  is :  end  hj  FeHlnand  Bdnilierl  lo 
the  .Ntuo  ZeltKhrtn  fOr  Mutik  fur  April  30.         p.  140. 

5  liauernfcM.  in  an  article  '  I  ctmr  Krant  6eliul)*Tt '  tn  the  "  Wtanar 
Zeltwhrirt  fDr  Kuntt.  Lttcratur,  Tlieaur.  uixl  M»<lr.'  »  II.  IS 
J  une.  Ua  (Mee.  W.  70. 71),  eeyt  a*  iulWin :— '  Tu  Uic  Urier  works  of 
hki  IMMT  MSM  alM  bilMai  aiTBWlMnr  written  In  MMOMteiB. 

roririiieb  m  antiwrlMd  m  eepedii  predtteetloA  At  •  gieM 

ooneert  (Itwi  br  th«  Muilk  V«rvtn  ihortly  etur  hit  dr«th  a  Brae- 
phony  tu  0  oat  (icrlurmvd,  wlii^  wu  compowd  as  nt\}  u  lOT 
lUDSl  end  which  he  con*l<lered  a*  une  uf  hit  Icm  roccruful  worka.  .  . 
rtrhaps  ilM  SeelMir  Ialaii4e  U  eome  future  tieie  i«  ateke  ue  wc- 
qualnied  wtth  one  of  the  later  Brmphonla,  puMlbly  the  Gaitein  en* 
already  mentioned.'  (N  J).  Tlie  (wu  mu«emeiit»  uf  (h«  D  mitior  Sjrm- 
phonj  (ll«Z2)  ware  not  at  Ihln  lime  knuwn.  m  that  hy  '  Met  Rrm- 
phonlirf'  liaueriilrlJ  muit  nur*!;  Intend  ihe  twu  of  li'Jfi  and  ItU^.) 
Al  tliK  crj<l  ii(  tlic  article  li?  k'lvvi  a  '  chroDvlotfIca)  ii<l  of  Schubert'* 
prtoclpel  works  not  /et  feuerally  known.'  Amoufit  theie  an  '  UOS. 

the  WM*  «■«  1v  Mnbert  hlmlf  hi  Mi  trtier  to  Wapdikmr 

re<rnr«d  toaboTe(p.9M<i).  It  t«  plain  therefore  that  at  Ihlitlme.  nrrpn 
monlbs  after  bchubert'a  (l««tli,  the  t.xiein  ttjniphoDj  u(  arul 
that  In  C  majur  of  l^is.  ,.i n  Vr.ny.,,  a>  iJlsilnci  wurki.  Tbe  pieaeot 
writer  ha*  cuIIitI'-;  .  ■,  i  1-  ,  -  ■  !  j  i  y  extitence  el  i 
la  e  letter  to  the  Londuu  '  Attieuw um '  uf  Xev.  19. 1 
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thej  iliow  conclueivelj  bow  much  Schubert's  ' 
mnde  wm  eonnloig  Into  denwnd.  Pennao^  atid  | 
Leide«dorf  were  his  personal  friendi,  and  may 
pmsiblj  Imvo  (irinied  hiA  pieuus  liom  chivalroufl 
motives;  but  no  one  can  suspect  hard  and  ex- 
fmMnoad  men  of  busiaesa  like  Diabelli  and 
Artarift  of  publishing  the  mnsic  of  anj  one  at 
their  own  ri.sk  imle.sa  thvy  Injlieved  that  there 
waa  a  demand  for  it.  The  list  is  a  remarkable 
«iiM^  aad  win  eonpare  for  extent  and  variety 
with  that  of  most  years  of  Beethoven's  lifi'. 
And  even  at  the  incredibly  low '  prices  whicli  his 
pubUalien  gave  for  the  exclusive  (%»pyrrght  of 
nia  works,  there  is  enot^b  in  (be  above  to  pro> 
duce  an  income  sufficient  for  8ehnbert''a  wants. 
But  the  fact  lb  tliat  he  was  niixe<l  up  with  :i  .sot 
of  Toung  fellows  who  r^nutleU  him  as  a  Croesus* 
and  woa  Tirtaally  lived  upon  his  care1e«mess 
and  ^'ood  nature,  under  the  ptiiso  of  kf<'|)iiig 
house  in  common.  Bauemfeld.  in  ou  article  iu 
the  Vienna  *  PresM*  of  April  1 7.  1869,  has  given 
OS  the  aooount  with  aome  nutltete.  A  league  or 
partnership  was  made  between  himself,  Schwind 
the  ii;iiiiter,  and  Schubert.  Tliey  had  noiuinally 
their  own  lodgings,  bat  often  slept  all  toizether  in 
the  room  of  one.  The  affiaotioo  between  wem  was 
ettraordinary.  Schubert  used  tn  call  Schwind 
'seine  Geliebte *— his  innamoratal  A  kind  of 
wrnimon  pveporty  was  esublished  in  clothea  tad 
HMHMJ!  hst%  coats,  boots,  and  cravats  were  worn 
in  eonunon,  and  the  one  who  was  in  caoh  paid  the 
score  of  tlie  otliers.  As  Schwind  and  Uauenifuld 
were  conaiderablv  youn^r  than  Scbubert,  that 
duty  naturally  feu  on  hitn.  When  he  had  aold 
a  pi<  -1  nf  iniisric  he  fleernod  to  this  happy  trio  to 
'swtiu  lu  money,'  which  was  then  spent  '  right 
and  leh'  in  the  most  reckle«  maaner,  tih  it  was 
aU  gonob  and  the  period  of  reverse  eame.  Under 
these  drenmstanees  life  was  a  series  of  fluctua- 
tions, in  which  the  parly  wero  never  rich,  and 
often  very  poor.  On  one  occasion  Bauemfeld 
and  Schubert  met  in  a  eoffee-houee  near  the 
Kamthnerthor  theatro,  and  cich  detected  thn 
other  in  ordering  a  uUlantfc  \caf6  au  Uiit)  and 
bitfcuits,  because  neither  had  the  money  to  pay 
for  dinner.  And  tbia  in  Schubert's  39th  year, 
when  he  had  already  written  Immortal  works 
<iuit<!  suflicientto  make  a  i,'o(xl  livelihood!  Out- 
titde  the  circle  of  this  trio  were  a  number  of 
other  young  people,  artista  and  literary  men, 
iSchober,  Jenger,  Kiipnlwiepcr,  etc.,  attracttd  b\ 
Schnbert'a  genius,  gootl-uatun  ,  and  lovo  of  fun, 
and  all  more  or  less  profiting  hy  the  generosity 
of  one  who  never  knew  what  it  was  to  deny  a 
friend.  The  evenings  of  this  jolly  company  were 
usually  passed  in  the  Ca-sthanx,  juid  thin  they 
would  wander  about,  till  daybreak  drove  them 
to  their  leveral  quaxtera,  or  to  the  room  of  one 

t  It  I*  bj  S<hlnd1«r  that  the  price*  tfmA  oo  with  him  wcra 
WVWniia  f uldm  per  U«ft  of  Mmga.  ajid  12  p»r  pl«<w(ort«  pi«oe.  (The 
V  iettns  IT  uldcn  th«o  Korth  J  uM  1  f nmc  '  H«f ( '  m«ant  than  a  t)ii«l« 
iiot  •  •  r«ft"  ol  t"o  or  thm.  TW«  U  cunelunW););  prutcd  by 
>  crdltiADd  Bchubrrt')  l*tter  of  1X2)  J  Thmu  prica  w«pe  nut  adhered 
I".  Tbui  lorltM  7  '  Ladj  of  the  l^''  >uti^>  be  hiul  UOpaperfulden- 
Xli..  at  uearl;  Si.  p«r  mii*.  Kmi  mat  U  low  citough.  Uo  the  uihrr 
hsad.  r.  Uilfcsii  toM  Mr.  Barrj  that  In  thi  IM  nsr of  Sehubait't 
VOt,  ba  lOTll  taBil«-doKn  ol  the  -  Wkniart^*eeBastoHuUi«crat 
aehab>*t-»»M|«v<aMlbtiMKlitbMkltBMMSSfMa<»MlA)teUMBl 


'  of  the  party.  It  would  be  absurd  to  jatLfe  Vienna 
[  mnnnen  mna  an  English  point  of  view.  The 

Oa.sthaus  took  the  place  of  a  modem  club,  and 
the  tlriuk  consumed  probalily  did  not  much 
exceed  that  which  some  distingui>>hed  Vienna 
artists  now  imbibe  night  after  night,  and  does 
not  imply  the  excess  that  it  would  infallibly 
lead  to  in  a  Northern  cliniato ;  but  it  must  be 
obvious  that  few  constitutions  could  stand  such 
racket,  and  that  the  exertion  of  dins  trying  hto 
strenj^th  l>y  ni^dit  and  bin  brain  hy  dav,  imi.Ht 
have  bi-en  mor^  than  any  frame  could  stand.  In 
fact  hin  health  did  not  stand  the  wear  and  tear. 
We  have  Men  that  in  Feb.  1823  be  oould  not 
leave  tfle  hooae ;  that  in  the  summer  of  the  same 
year  be  was  confined  to  the  ho  j  it  i'  that  in 
March  1834  be  speaks  of  bis  health  as  irreoover* 
ably  gone ;  and  tne  dedication  of  the  rix  4«hand 
Marches,  np.  40,  to  his  ft  lend  Bernhardt,  doctor 
of  medicine,  '  aa  a  token  of  gratitude,*  is  strong 
evidenot  that  iti  1836,  tha  year  of  their  pnhli* 
cation,  he  bad  bad  another  4ev«re  attack. 

It  wae  probably  a  sense  of  the  prccarione 
nature  of  such  a  life  that  led  some  of  his  tViendji 
in  the  autumn  of  1826  to  urve  Schubert  to  stand 
for  the  poal  of  Vice  oapethneitter  in  the  Impevhd 
Court,  vacant  by  the  promotion  of  EyMer  to  th.it 
of  principal  capellmeister ;  but  the  application, 
like  every  othw  of  the  tana  kind  made  by  him. 
was  a  faUnre,  and  the  phiaa  was  givea  to  Joaeph 
Wfigl  by  the  Imperial  decree  of  Jan.  if,  1817. 

Another  o]ijM)rttitiity  of  a'-rniirin^'  a  fixed  in- 
come was  opened  to  him  during  the  eame  autumn, 
by  the  removal  of  Karl  August  Krebs'  from 
the  conductorship  of  the  Court  theatre  to  Ham- 
burg. V0J.I  iuterexted  Duport,  the  adiuixiig- 
trator  of  the  theatre,  in  his  friend,  and  the 
appointment  was  made  to  depend  on  Schnbert'a 
■uooeas  in  composing  some  seenea  for  the  Stage. 
iMadanie  F^checliner,  for  whom  the  prinoi[>al  part 
was  intcndtMl,  and  whose  voice  at  that  time  was 
on  the  wa&e^  at  (he  piaaeforte  rehcar^s  objected 
to  some  p."i.ej:.n:jf 8  in  hrr  air,  bnt  could  not  induce 
the  composer  to  alter  th-  ni.  The  same  thing 
happened  at  the  first  ordiestral  rebewrsal,  when 
it  alao  became  evident  that  the  aceoapanimenta 
were  too  noisy  for  the  voice.  Still  Schubert  waa 
immovable.  At  tlie  full  band  n  h<  ar.^al  Schech- 
ner  fairly  bruke  down,  and  refused  to  sing  any 
more.  Duport  then  iitcpt  forward,  and  formally 
requested  Schubert  to  ;iltcr  the  music  before  tlie 
next  meeting.  This*  ho  refusi  d  tu  do ;  but 
taking  the  same  course  v»  lV->  thoven  had  done 
on  a  similar  occasion,  aaid  loudly*  *  I  will  altar 
nothing,'  took  up  his  aoore  and  left  the  hooaa. 
After  thiH  the  (piestion  of  ttie  conduct* 'rship 
was  at  an  end.  Scbubert'a  behaviour  in  tbia 
nmtter  htu$  been  strongly  censured,  but  we  do 
not  see  much  in  it.  Such  questions  will  always 
depend  on  the  temperament  uf  the  composer. 
Had  it  been  either  Mozart  or  Mendelssohn  we 
cannot  doubt  that  all  would  have  gone  imoothly  ; 
the  prima  donna  would  not  only  not  have  been 
niffleil,  but  would  have  frit  herself comj iliiii'  iited, 
aud  the  music  would  have  been  so  altered  as  tu 
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moet  every  one's  wiah,  and  jet  wund  as  well  as 
ImCmw.  On  tlw  otlwr  hawdi  had  it  ben  BeodioTeti 

or  Sdiumann  we  m^y  Itc  equally  sure  that  not  a 
note  would  bavo  hven  chained,  and  that  every- 
thing would  have  ended  in  oonfaaJaa.  Wtth  Ml 
Schubert'a  good-natun,  when  his  muiic  wai  oon- 
oemed  he  waa  of  the  tame  mind  as  Beethoven 
ail  I  Schumann.  ThtTf  aro  otlier  instantx-s  of  the 
•ame  stubbomneM,  which  will  be  noticed  later. 

SoDM  wteff  to  Hum  dtnpiKiittttneitta  wm  ftf* 
forded  by  tht.*  reafly  way  in  which  hU  Gastein 
Symphony  was  received  by  the  Musik-Verein, 
and  the  t<\nnpillMlie  resolution  and  prompt  dona- 
tion which  accompaiiied  its  aooMitanoe^  idtbough 
no  attempt  to  perform  or  even  renear«eit  can  now 
be  traced.  Tlio  btautifnl  '  Nachthelle,*  alnady 
referred  to,  which  he  rompoeed  in  September. 
«M  leheetaed  dnriiig  ibe  tuff  iHater  mootbi^ 
and  perfonncd  by  the  S<x:iefy  on  Jan.  75,  1827. 

Some  little gratiti edition  nl^he  nut  iuiurobably 
derlVfid  fhan  the  letters  which  during  this  year 
lie  began  to  receive  from  publiaheni  in  the  north. 
"Probst  of  Leipzig — one  of  Beethoven's  publishers, 
predecessor  of  tho  present  firm  of  Senff — wa«i  thu 
ntsi  to  write.  His  letter  is  dated  Aug.  26,  and 
ie  fbUoired  by  one  from  Bmitkopf  ft  HSrCd  of 
Sept.  7.  True,  neither  are  very  encouraging. 
Prob:»t  speaks  oif  his  music  as  too  often  '  peculiar 
and  od«^  and  'not  intelligible  or  Mllsffictory  to  the 
public' ;  and  begs  him  to  write  so  as  to  be  easily 
understood ;  while  Breitkopf  stipulates  that  the 
only  remuneration  at  fir>t  slinll  Ije  some  copies  of 
the  works.  Still,  even  with  this  poor  present 
reeiilt,  tbe  fset  waa  obvf one  tbat  he  nad  begun  to 
attract  attention  outside  of  Atistn'n 

Am  to  Schubert'u  life  in  the  early  part  of  1837 
we  have  little  to  guide  us  bevond  the  scanty 
inferenoee  to  be  dr^wn  from  the  dated  oompo- 
Mtions.  The  fint  of  these  of  any  mament  Me  8 
Variations  (the  Stli  very  much  extended^  on  a 
theme  in  Ueroid'a  opera  '  Ma»-je,'  for  FF.  4 
bnnde  (op.  8a).  'Marie'  was  produced  on  the 
Vienna  boards  Jim.  18,  tSj;;  and  Schubert'ii 
Variations  are  d  itt.- 1 '  February,'  and  are  dedicated 
to  one  of  his  friends  in  Upper  Aiutria,  Prof. 
Cajetan  Neuhaua  of  I4na.  The  nest  and  still 
more  important  woA  h  tiie  llfit  half  of  the 
•  Winterreise,'  12  fcoii;^  (' Oute  Nacht'  to  'Eii  ■ 
■amkeit'),  marked  as  begun  in  Feb.  1827.  Franz 
Laohoer  lememben  that  *half  »  doaen  of  them 
were  written  in  nne  morning,  and  that  Diabelli 
gave  a  guUit-n  (tliat  is  a  franc)  apiece  for  them. 
The  poems  wliich  form  the  ba«is  of  this  work  are 
by  Wilhelm  MUller,  the  poet  of  the '  Soh5ne  Mill- 
lerin,*  which  the  Wintsareise  closely  approaches 
in  popularity,  and  which  it  would  probably  equal 
if  the  maiden  of  the  Winter- walk  were  as  definite 
m  ceemikn  tm  Uie  miller'i  daogfater  ia.  Th<^  are 
34  in  '  all,  and  appear  under  their  now  immortal 
name  in  tho  ind  volume  of  th«3  work  of  which 
vol.  i.  contained  the'Schdne  Miillerin,*  and  which 
has  the  quaint  title  alreadyquoted  (p.  338  6).  The 
and  vol.  was  publinbed  at  l>e8sau  in  1834,  and 
di  l  I. at  I'nce  attract  Schubert's  uot'cL.  When 
it  did,  he  made  short  work  of  it.  Another  im- 
I  fiwwewsfifessMttasw 


portant  composition  of  this  month  (dated  Feb. 
s8)  ia  tiie  SdlladitUed  (battle^ong)  of  Klopstook, 

Kct  for  3  choirs  of  male  voices,  sometimes  answer- 
ing, i^metim«>  in  S  real  parts,  of  immense  foro« 
and  vigour,  and  marked  by  that  dogged  adhevanon 
to  rhythm  so  characteiiBtie  of  Schabsrt. 

He  can  scarcely  have  finiriied  with  thil  betbre 
the  news  tliat  Beethoven  was  in  danger  spread 
through  Vienna.  The  great  musician  got  back 
to  has  roomi  in  the  Sohwam^wnfarinKie  frem  hie 
fatal  expedition  to  Gneixendorf  in  the  first  tv-j  Ic 
of  December,  became  very  ill,  and  during  January 
was  tapped  for  the  dropsy  three  tiawti.  Then 
Malfatti  was  called  in,  and  there  was  a  sligfat 
improvement.  During  this  he  was  allowed  to  read, 
and  it  was  then  that  Schindler,  a  zealous  Schubert- 
propagandist,  took  the  opportunity  topat  some 
of  8diabeit*B  songs  into  tan  hands.'  He  made  » 
selection  of  about  60,  in  print  and  MS.,  including 
'  Iphigenie,*  *  Grenzen  der  Menschheit,'  '  All- 
macht,'  'Die  jnnge *Nonne,'  'Viohs'  the *MOller> 
lieder.'  etc.  Beethoven  up  to  thin  time  probably 
did  not  know  half  a  dozen  of  Schubert's  compost- 
tioiis,  and  his  astonishment  waa  extreme,  es})Oci- 
ally  when  he  heard  tiuA  there  existed  at  least 
500  of  the  Mine  kind.  'How  «Mi  heflnd  time^ 
said  he,  t«^  set  such  long  pooma,  many  of  them 
containing  ten  othersY'  1.  e,  as  long  as  ten  pepanit*; 
ones;  and  said  over  and  over  agdm.  'If  1  i  ^1 
had  this  poem  I  would  have  set  it  myself; 
•  Truly  Schubert  haa  the  divine  fire  in  him.'  He 
pored  over  them  for  days,  and  a.*.ketl  to  fee  Schu- 
bert's operas  and  PF.  uieoes,  but  the  illness  re- 
tomed  and  It  mm  too  late.  But  from  thie  tbne 
tin  his  death  he  .-ipoke  oft«n  of  Sclnibcrt,  regret- 
ting that  he  had  not  ftoua<ir  known  his  wortli,  and 
prophesying  that  he  would  make  much  Htir  In 
the  world.*  Schubert  was  sure  to  henr  of  the«e 
gratifying  utterances,  and  they  would  natamlly 
increa«e  his  dcaire  to  come  into  close  r  1*  t.  • 
with  the  master  whom  he  hod  long  worshipped 
at  n  ^Bstanee.  It  Is  poMiUe  that  tUe  embold- 
ened  him  to  visit  the  dying  man.  Ho  j^eems  to 
have  gone  twice  ;  fir^t  with  Anaehn  Hiitten- 
brenner  and  Schiadler.  Sohindler  told  Bee- 
thoven that  they  were  there,  and  asked  who  he 
would  see  first.  'Schubert  may  come  in  first* 
was  the  answer.  At  this  visit  )>orbap8.  if  ever,* 
it  was,  that  he  said,  in  his  affectionate  way,  *  You, 
Aneelm.  have  my  mind  {Geitt),  but  Fnns  haa 
my  soul  {SfeU).'  The  second  time  he  went  with 
Josef  Uiifrtenbrenner  and  Teitoch<?r  tho  painter. 
Titey  stood  round  the  bed.  Beethoven  was 
aw.ire  of  their  presence,  and  fixing  his  eyee 
on  til  cm,  made  some  signs  with  his  nand.  No 
one  however  could  explain  what  was  meant, 
and  no  words  passed  on  either  nde.  Sohobert 
left  tiie  room  oeeroome  with  emotlfln.  In  i 
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»  Schlndlar.  In  BluerlrS  Thcitrrrcltiinj  (Vl«in«  i,  Mar  3,  1'^- 
*  «t»  ton  tcltiwT. '  Anwlm  Ufilt«nbracD«r.'  <<nitt.  IMt.  p.  X  Tht 
tlon  ha*  kn  •poenptuii  air,  but  noitcDbniu>«r  «M  M  tlionnivhl/ 
trofifiurUij.  Umi  it  U  dUBcuU  to  nyect  te.  At  an;  rsl«.  EkatlKrvMt 
koMlUulrtoksniluisasprHMd  htaHirbalbralM  hsi  asesss* 
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three  week?  came  the  end,  »nd  then  thn  funeral, 
hchubert  was  one  of  the  torch-bearers.  Franz 
Lachner  and  Kandhartin^^r  walke<l  with  him 
to  wad  frotn  tb*  Cemetery.  Tlie  way  back  lay 
hy  tlie  Himmdpfbrtgrund.  and  doM  by  ih« 
IiumMe  hntiso  in  which  he  had  drawn  his  first 
breath.  They  walked  on  into  the  town,  and 
■topped  at  the  'McUgnibe/  a  tavern  in  the 
Karnthnerthorstrasse,  now  the  Hotel  Munsch. 
There  thoy  called  for  wine,  and  Schubert  drank 
off  twoglawKW,  one  to  the  memory  of  Beethoven, 
the  other  lo  the  firat  of  the  threefriends  wboshould 
follow  Mm.  It  wae  deetioed  to  tie  hinuelf. 

T.:il  l  ifho  was  also  one  of  the  torch-bearers 
ftt  the  fuueraL  This  and  the  part  which  be  U>o\i 
ill  tihe  Requiem  for  Beethoven  [vol.  i.  aoi  a]  may 
have  induced  Schubert  to  write  fur  him  the  '  3 
Italian  Songs  for  a  Basa  voice,'  which  form  op.  83, 
and  are  dedicated  to  the  great  Italian  basso. 

Hummel  and  Hiller  wen  in  Vienna  duriog 
March  1827,  and  Idler  deeerlbef  neetinf  Sdbn- 
1  ert  and  Vogl  at  Madame  Lacany-BucViwie^cr*!?, 
»ad  bis  astouiahmont  at  their  joint  performance. 
'9e1rabert,'iaye  ^HiUer,  'had  little  technique,  and 
Vogl  but  little  voice  ;  but  they  had  both  so  much 
life  and  feeling,  and  went  so  thoroughly  into  the 
ihing,  that  it  would  be  impomble  to  render  these 
wonderful  compoeitioni  more  oleariy  end  more 
splendidly.  Voice  and  piano  beoune  ae  noihing ; 
the  iiii;"<ic  seemed  to  want  no  nmUrial  help,  but 
the  melodies  appealed  to  the  ear  m  a  vision  does 
to  the  eye.'  Not  only  did  the  boy  thiok  it  the 
deepest  musical  imprt  ssion  he  had  ever  received, 
but  the  t«&rs  cuurb«d  down  the  cheeks  even  of 
tbo  veteran  Hummel.  Either  then  or  a  few 
evenings  afterwards.  Hummel  showed  his  nppio* 
elation  by  extemporising  on  SohabatV  *tilfnd» 
Knab  whioh  Yo^  had  jnit  miig^  neni'e 
delight. 

In  April  Scbnbert  wrote  the  benntlM  •  Naoht> 
gesang  im  Walde'  (op.  1396)  for  4  men's  voicr«( 
and  4  beans;  and  a  'Spring  Bon^,'  also  fur  men 'a 
▼OioaB,  itill  in  MS.  in  July  wo  have  the  very 
floe  and  characteristic  serenade  'Zogemd  leise' 
(op.  135)  for  alto  solo  and  female  voices,  a  worthy 
pendant  to  the  *  Nachthclle,'  and  written  aliimst 
«  I'imprwitte}  A  fdte  was  to  be  held  for  the 
tdrtfadny  of  a  young  lady  of  Dobling.  Grillparzer 
had  written  6o;n  '  i>e8  for  the  occasion,  and 
Schubert,  who  wa^  constantly  in  and  out  of  thu 
Iteblichs'  house,  was  asked  by  Anna  to  set  them 
for  her  sister  Josephine  and  hiiar  pupils.  He  took 
the  linec.  went  aside  into  the  window,  pushed  up 
his  spectacles  <>n  to  his  brow,  and  tlien,  vvith  the 
pftper  doee  to  bis  iaoe,  read  tbem  carefully  twice 
ihroogh.  It  was  enoogh :  '  I  have  it,  eaid  he^ 
it 'd  i  nr.  and  will  go  famously.'  A  day  or  two 
afterwards  he  brought  the  scortj,  but  h<j  had  em- 
ployed a  male  chume  inatead  of  a  female  one, 
and  had  to  take  it  away  and  transpose  it.  It 
was  sung  in  the  garden  by  moonlight,  to  the 
delight  ot  every  one,  tlie  villagers  thlOOginglOand 

the  gate.   He  aloue  was  abiwnt. 
1817  witneeeed  Another  nttempt  nt  ea  opera 

the  '  Craf  von  Gleicheo,'  written  by  Banemftld, 
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apparently  in  conoorrenoe'  with  Mayrhofer. 
Schubert  had  the  libretto  in  Au«tut,  i8a6.  sub- 
mitted it  to  the  managom'  :i'  <  '  '.he  Kuyal  Opera- 
bouse,  and  arranged  with  Grillparzer,  in  ceee  tlw 
Cenenre  ehoold  eenae  itn  rejeetion,  to  hnve  U  m- 
cejjted  by  the  Konigstadt  Theatre.  Owinsj  po«- 
(iiLly  to  the  delay  n?  the  Censure  it  was  nearly  a 
year  before  he  oould  beg^n  the  oompoeition.  The 
MS.  sketch,  now  in  Herr  Dumba's  collection,  is 
dated  at  the  beginning  '  17  Juni  1837.*  The  opera 
is  sketched  throughout,  and  ho  played  portinns 
of  it  to  BMonnfeld.  Forty  y«ur»  later  the  iketch 
eeme  into  the  hands  of  Herbeok,  and  ho  htpn 
to  score  it  after  Schubert's  indicator  -—of  which 
there  are  plenty — but  waa  prevunted  by  death. 

A  ooiTes[>oi)Jence  ha*!  been  going  on  for  long 
betwf  on  the  Schubert  circle  at  Vienna  and  the 
rachlcr  family  in  Giatz.  the  capital  of  Styria, 
as  to  an  expedition  thither  by  Schubert,  and  at 
length  it  was  ananged  Ibr  the  aatnmn  of  tliis 
year.  Oail  Padiler  was  one  of  thcee  enltlvnted 
men  of  business  who  are  sue!  ;m  I1  nonr  to  Ger- 
many ;  an  advocate,  and  at  the  head  of  his  pro> 
fession,  yet  not  ashamed  to  be  an  enthudatlio 
lover  of  mu^ic  and  musieirxn*',  rmd  proud  to  have 
them  at  hla  hou<se  and  to  admit  them  to  his  inti- 
mate friendship.  Amongst  his  circle  was  An- 
seim  HtttteobrMmer,  the  btotber  of  Sobnbert's 
fHend  Joeef.  hfmeolf  an  earnest  admirer  of  Fraas, 
whoee  last  visit  to  Vienna  had  been  to  close  the 
eyes  of  bis  old  friend  Beethoven.  The  house 
was  open  to  painters,  singers,  actors,  and  poets, 
'  the  scene  of  constant  lioapitalitieB,  the  ne.ad- 
quarters  of  every  remarkable  person  viuitiug 
Gratx.*  Such  was  the  family  whose  one  desire 
wastoieosiTeSehubertandJenger.  ThejminiBy, 
now  aeeoapllBlied  in  5}  honn^  was  an  aSUr  of 
two  days  ;ui !  a  night,  even  in  the  faat  coach. 
Tbev  left  on  Sunday  morning,  Sept.  2,  and 
roMUied  Glrats^on  Monday  night.  Hie  next  three 
weeks  were  spent  in  the  wav  which  Schubort 
n^otft  enjoyed,  excurdioos  and  picnics  by  day 
through  a  beautiful  country,  and  at  night  inoe^ 
sant  music ;  good  eating  and  drinking,  clever 
men  and  pretty  women,  no  fuxs,  a  little  romping, 
a  goi>d  piano,  a  Bympathetio  audience,  and  no 
notice  taken  of  hun — such  were  the  elemente 
of  his  eojoyment.  The  mn^  waa  made  mostly 
by  the: n  selves,  Schubert  singing,  accompanying, 
and  playing  duets  with  Jengcr,  and  extemporis- 
ing endless  dance  tunes.  II>  d<vj  not  appear 
t*)  have  composed  anything  of  great  moment 
during;  the  visit.  A  ^op  and  twelve  waltzes, 
publi-hed  tmder  the  titles  of  th' '  Gratzer  Waltzer' 

(op.  91)  nud  the  'Griitser*  Galoppe  ';  3  songs 
(op.  106,  I,  3,  3— the  last  a  particularly  fine 

one)  to  words  by  I'jcal  poets — and  the  '  Old 
Scottish  ballad '  by  Herder  (op.  165,  no.  5), 
were  probably  all  that  be  penned  waring  this 
fe.^tive  fortniglit  ;  uidess  perhaps  some  of  those 
exquisite  little  piece*  published  in  1828  and 
'  1838  as  'Impromptus'  and  'Momens  musitaiU' 

Iare  the  reeoit  of  this  time.   Two  soogs,  written 
•  Sm  flcbabart't  ktl«r  IMar.        *(th  TtenambU'i  tut«««nl«.  la 
I  ttsTrviM*  of  April  ZL  l^  L*  av.d  '  Sifimlc.'  .Hot.  IMS. 
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A  couple  of  yean  before,  'Iiu  Wakle,'  &m\  '  Auf 
der  Brticke,'  of  the  pareit  Schubert,  proved,  and 
justly  proved,  sncb  favourites  tliat  lie  h;id  tli-  in 
lithographed  aud  published  in  the  place.'  The 
^rUii  is  further  perpetuated  by  the  titles  of  the 
dailMt  jwt  mentioned,  and  the  dedio«tion  to 
Ifad.  Pnohlsr  of  op.  io6,  aooQflelioBoffiNiTMmgs, 
the  three  already  named,  and  the  lovely  'Sylvia.' 
Schubert  seems  to  have  had  this  set  of  songs 
lithographed  without  nameof  pboe  or  paUUier, 
■borUyafler  his  return, <in  ptirp'>«e  fi>r  his  liosteas." 

The  journey  huiue  was  a  triumphal  progress, 
and  by  the  37th  they  were  back  in  Vienna, 
fiehabcrt  tlm  wrote  the  second  part  of  the 
'Wintemiw*  (not.  13-34),  completing  thatim* 
mortal  work.  The  shaJowa  li  ■  imu  h  darker  on 
the  second  than  on  the  hrst  part,  and  the  '  Weg- 
weiser/  'Dm  Wirthtihauti.'  'Die  Ezfilie,*  •Die 
Nebensonneii,'  an'l  '  Dcr  T^oifrtnann,'  .ire  nnsur- 
pasiecl  for  melancholy  among  all  the  songs.  Even 
in  the  extraordinary  and  picturesque  energy  of 
'  Die  Poet '  there  is  a  deep  vein  of  sadocH.  &hu- 
bert  here  only  followed  nitihfully,  as  he  always 
docs,  the  character  of  the  words. 

On  October  I  a  he  wrote  n  little  4-hand  march 
M  »  wnTenir  for  Faitst  Pachler,  the  son  of  his 
host,  a  trifle  interesting  only  from  the  circum- 
stances of  its  compo«itiuD.  In  tlie  same  month 
he  composed  his  first  PF.  trio,  in  Bb  (op.  99),  and 
in  Novemhor  the  aeoond,  in  £b  (op.  100).  They 
were  both  written  for  Booklet,  Sdiuppanzigh,  and 
Lincke,  and  wtre  first  heard  in  public,  the  one 
early  in  January,  the  other  on  March  26.  18 j 8. 
The  year  was  doeed  with  •&  Italian  eantata, 
dated  Dec.  26,  '  alia  bella  Irene,*  in  honour  of 
Miss  KieseweLter  (^afterwards  Mad.  Prokesch  v. 
OMon),  the  daughter  of  his  friend  the  Hofrath, 
■poaaar  to  the  Gastein  Symphony  (p.  344  a).  It 
ii  still  in  MS.,  and  is  probably  more  intereiting 
for  \u  accompanimeiit  for  two  piaaoa  than  for 
anything  elie. 

Tb»  oomnranioatifloa  with  PMbat  of  Leipzig 
went  on.  There  is  a  letter  from  him  dated 
Jan.  15,  and  he  himself  paid  a  visit  to  Vienna 
later  in  the  eeason,  and  made  Scbaber^a'panmial 
aaqvaiiUaiHek  but  the  uegotialioitt  were  not 
demied  to  bear  fhilt  ml  next  year.  But  a 
proof  that  Schubert  w.i.s  making  his  mark  in 
Korth  Germany  is  afforded  by  a  letter  from 
Bochlitz,  the  critio— editor  of  tiie  Leiprig  Allge- 
meine  Musikalische  Zeitong,  and  a  great  [>er8on- 
age  in  the  musical  world  of  Saxony— dated  Nov.  7, 
1837,  proposing  that  Schubert  should  compose  a 
poem  by  him,  called  'Der  ente  Ton,'  or  The 
first  Sound,'  a  poem  which  Weber  had  already 
set  without  success,  and  which  Beethoven  had 
reinaed.  Boohlits's  letter  was  probably  inspired 
bj  tiie  feeeipl  of  three  of  hia  aongs  set  by  Schubert 
as  op.  8t.  and  published  on  May  tj.  The  pRK 
position  however  came  to  nothing. 

Coincident  with  these  communications  from 
abro;id  carne  a  gratifying  proof  of  the  improve- 

I  TlMT  itood  on((a«II]r  In  Bb  nlaor  sod  Ab.  bat  oa  rrpubllcatloo 
ir  Dktam  aftw  hit  «tstt>  ss        lbs  iMis  «sn  *s^s«  w  a 

"t'oiMisw  SmmS^i  mm    M.  CL 10,  sia  «llh»imiiaai1i 
ttespHfli  •MM.ma.mn. 


ment  in  his  nosition  at  home,  in  his  election  as  a 

member  of  toe  representative  body  of  the  Most- 

'  cal  f>iciety  of  Vienn.i.    Ti  e  date  of  election  is 

nut  mentioned ;  but  Schubert's  reply,  as  given 

by  Herr  Pohl,*  is  dated  Vienna,  Juae  I  a,  t8«7, 

and  runs  as  follows : — 

Tht  Managing  CoBamitlss  of  Am  Soeistjr  ef  VirlOBds 
of  Muiia  of  the  Austriaa  Iteiplra  haviag  thooght  me 
worthy  of  sleetkm  as  a  Member  of  the  RepresratatlT* 
Body  of  that  excellent  Society,  I  bet?  herewith  to  gtate 
that  I  feel  myself  oreatly  honnnred  by  their  choice,  and 
that  I  nadaitaka  the  duties  of  the  [osiiion  with  much 


Vmaxz  Sobubut,  Compoiltaiir. 
We  haT»  mentioned  the  mora  important  oom> 
poaitions  of  1837.  There  remain  t<>  be  named 
two  songs  by  Schober  (op.  96,  no.  a;  Lf.  34, 
no.  I),  and  one  l  y  Reil  (op.  115,  no.  l);  a  oomio 
trio,  'Die  Hochzeitsbraten '  (op.  I04),  alao  by 
Schober;  and  an  Allegretto  in  C  minor  for  PF. 
60I0,  written  for  his  friend  W.ilcher,  '  in  remem- 
brance of  April  a6,  1827,'  and  not  published  till- 
1870. 

The  publications  of  1827  are  as  follow!  — 
the  Overture  to  '  Alfonso  and  Estrella'  (op.  69) ; 
Rondeau  brillant,  fir  PF.  and  violin  (op.  70); 
songs — '  Der  Wachtelschlag '  (op.  68,  March  a), 
'Drang  in  die  Feme'  (op.  71,  Feb.),  'Auf  dem 
Wasser  zu  singcn'  (op.  7a,  Feb.),  'Die  Rose* 
('^P-  73*  ^7 10)— all  four  aongs  previously  pub- 
lished  in  the  "Vienna  Zdtsehrut  fllr  Kimst;  four 
Polonaises,  for  PF.  4  haTuV'  fop.  75);  Overture 
to '  Fierabras,'  for  PF.  4  haiuKs ,  .irrangcd  by  Czerny 
(op.  76);  13  *  Valsea  Nobles,"  for  I'F.  Bolo  (op. 
77,  Jan  )  ;  Fantasie,  etc  f  >r  PF.  in  G  (op.  7S); 

3  bongs,  'Das  Heimweh,'  'Die  Allmai ht'  (op.  79, 
'May  16');  3  songs  (op.  80^  May  25):  3  ditto 
(op.  Si,  May  28) ;  Variaoons on  theme  of  Herold's 
(op.  S3,  Dec.) ; ItaBaa aongs  (op.  83,  Sept.  it); 

4  aoBga  (op.  88»  Dec  la). 


We  have  now  anived  ai  8bhnbaii*a  lait  year, 

1828.  It  would  be  wrong  to  suppo-ie  that  he 
had  any  presentiment  of  hia  end ;  though,  if  a 
passion  for  work,  an  eager  use  of  the  '  day,'  were 
any  sign  that  the  *  night*  was  coming '  in  whioh 
no  man  ooold  worlc.*  we  might  almoat  be  joati* 
fied  ill  doin^'  so  We  hear  of  his  suffering  from 
blood  to  the  hexul,  but  it  was  not  yet  enough  to 
frighten  any  one.  He  letamed  to  tiie  extinp 
ordinary  exertions,  or  rather  to  the  su{>erabun- 
daut  productions  of  hia  earlier  years,  as  the  foU 
lowing  fidl  list  of  the  compositions  of  1828,  In 
order,  aa  far  as  the  datt'S  permit,  will  show. 
Jan. 
Xareh. 


Bonn.         StariM'  (op.  M,  oe.  U:  'Ow  WlattrmtNoS 

(LLSI)^ 
Bjnnpbony  In  0,  no.  t. 

Oiratorto.  Hlriam'f  SlefMceMnj.   

Boos. '  Aa(  ilcm  Strom,'  \  olce  and  BdielSakmb 

leh—etnme.  PP.  du«(  (op.  lu: 

■yM  t*  Ik*  8elr  OhsM  (Sfb  lM)k  fertOhstassai  WM 

S  OlSflentBcke. 

Sonit.  •  WM^rvhcIn*  (tief  \!>,  no.  1). 
Mui  tn  V.i'  kl>r(ijii). 

ruru«  In  E  mluor.  PF.  durl.  op.  I.VJ  ('  P i.l'-n.  Juoj.  Ml% 
<-nind  Rondntu.  TF.  duft  (np.  lOTi. 
fMliB  V2.  tn  Utbraw,  lor  B^ltoue  aiul  Cbonu. 
BoDfiL  'S«h« 
rrSomUlaOl 

BWslaabCKft.*'). 


i.*«Mwa.K 
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0M<       Boiar. '  Bebmncofciuic,'  Xe.  14. 
H«w  Brn«4letiu  M  Man  In  0. 

'  Der  Uln  Ml  dm  Felun.'  Vole*  mmI  CUriiwt  Itt). 
■  UK*  OBtj.    Strl^  QtfUM  In  C  163). 

This  tr-;!y  cxtraordinarv  li«t  in''lnd<^<(  IiIb  great- 
eft  known  gymphuny.  Lis  grealciL  and  longe&t 
BUMB,  his  finst  oratorio,  his  fineit  piece  of  oluunber 
nQBic,  3  n<  >ble  FF,  lonatax,  and  eoine  astonuhingly 
fine  8ongH.  Th«  Autograph  of  the  flymphony,  3i8 
pages  in  oblong  quarto,  is  now  one  of  the  treasures 
of  the  Library  of  the  Muuk-verein  ftt  Vioma. 
li  hu  BO  title  or  dedication,  nothing  beyond  the 
oiiatotnary  heading  to  the  first  page  of  the  score 
'SymfonieMarziSaS,  Frs.  Schubert  Mpia,'  marlc- 
iqc  tin  date  At  which  it  was  bcfOB,  If  it  may  be 
taJwn  M  »  spoeinen,  he  took  mor»pfti]Mthii  year 
than  he  did  formerly.  In  the  first  three  moTemmts 
cf  tliia  grtat  work  there  are  more  afterthoughts 
than  usual.  The  subject  ofthelntroduction  and  the 
first  subject  of  the  AU«|Bpro  have  both  been  altered. 
Iti  Several  pa.<sages  an  extra  bar  bas  b«-en  stuck 
in — betwefcu  the  .Scht  izo  and  the  Trio,  j  bars  ;  ia 
the  development  of  the  Scherzo  itsi.lf  i6  bare  of 
anezqmsite  episode — firnt  sketched  in  the  Octet — 
have  been  substituted.  The  Finale  alone  remains 
virtiuillv  untouched.'  But  such  alterations,  alwaya 
rare  in  Schubert,  are  easentiilly  different  from  the 
painfol  writing,  and  eraiiiift  and  vewiiling,  whidi 
we  arc  familiar  with  in  the  case  of  Beethoven's 
finest  and  most  spontaneous  music.  This,  though 
the  first  draft,  ie  no  rough  copy ;  thtire  are  no  traces 
of  sketcbesor  prepamtion;  the  music  has  evidently 
gone  straight  on  to  the  paper  without  any  inter- 
vention,  and  the  alterations  are  merely  a  few  im- 
proToments*  en  pataaat.  It  is  imposiible  to  look 
at  the  writing  of  the  antograph,  after  Sdiubert 
has  wainied  to  his  work,  especially  that  of  tlie 
Kinale,  aud  not  see  that  it  was  put  down  aa  an 
ahaolute  impromptu,  written  as  fiMt  aa  the  pen 
could  travel  on  the  paper. 

It  sc-ems  that  Schubert  .s  fricuda  ufl«d  to  lec- 
ture him  a  gocl  deal  on  the  ditfusenefls  and  want 
of  oousideratiou  which  they  diaoovered  in  hi« 
woriiu,  and  were  eontlnnally  forcing  BeeAoven** 
laboriotis  processes  of  composition  down  hi*  thront. 
This  often  made  him  angry,  and  when  repeated, 
eveninig  after  evening,  he  would  say,  *  So  you're 
going  to  set  upon  me  again  to  dav  I  Go  it,  I  bog 
you  I  ■  But,  for  all  hia  aunojauce,  the  remon- 
strances appear  to  have  had  some  effect;  and  after 
Beethoven's  death  he  aaked  'Scbindler  to  show 
him  the  MS.  of  Fidelio.  He  took  it  to  the 
piano,  and  poroil  over  it  a  long  time,  making  out 
the  passageit  m  they  liad  been,  and  comparing 
than  with  what  tliey  were ;  but  it  would  not 
do;  and  at  I.ist  he  broke  out,  and  exclaimed 
that  for  buch  drudgery  hu  could  bcc  uu  re«uton  i 
under  any  circumstances;  that  he  thought  the 
music  at  first  just  as  good  aa  at  last ;  sod  that 
for  hii  1  art  be  had  really  no  (fme  Ibr  tnoh  oor- 
rcctionx.  Whether  the  aniendiiient^  to  thts  Great 
Symphony  were  a  remorsetul  attempt  on  Sohu- 

1 9m  Msm  br  tiM  prHent  wrtKr  hi  ApptMte  to  «h«  Ufc  of 

Schubrrl.  IrantlixM  bT  a.  I'  rolertJjr*".  Kvj  .  ml,  II,  p  S3n 

I  Th«  orljilnil  'irtlipslril  (iiili  ■\),tm  it  tiij  t»tc  tint 

attcruliint  in  (iMt  ttMtn  wei«  untde  beiut^  (hej  were  iiu|>i«<l  Itma  tk 
Hr.  Stftu^>rll  kluiilx  cikiuiiieil  th«m  (i>r  tn*  itlUi  llint  view 
>  HtbUuiWr.  •  Krlaucruiigcm.'  la  '  M«d«trtkiiuUclM  Xutilueltinig,*  . 


bert's  part  to  imitate  T^eethoven  and  sati^fv  thu 
demands  of  h'u  friends  we  cannot  tdl ;  but  it  bo 
thev  are  very  unlike  the  pattern. 

The  autograph  of  the  Mmm,  in  the  Bib- 
IJothdc  at  ^Un,  doee  not  show  at  all  tiie  same 
amount  of  corrections  as  that  in  Ab  (see  p.  3366), 
nor  do  the  fugal  movements  appear  to  have  given 
any  special  tronble.  True,  the  'Cum  Sancto* 
was  recommenced  after  the  cra.^ure  of  7  bars,* 
but  aj^wrently  merely  for  the  sake  of  ahat^ng 
the  t«iipo  htm  G  to  and  the  larger  part  ef 
the  movempnt  waa  evidentJy  written  with  great 
rapidity.  In  the  '  £t  vitom  '  tbcrts  are  barely  a 
dozen  corrections,  and  the  '  Osanna '  has  vmy 
mark  of  extreme  haska.  Some  of  the  erasoree 
in  dtis  work  are  made  with  the  penkmfe — surely 
an  almoBt  unique  thing  with  Schubert  I  Tho 
4 -hand  PF.  fugue  in  E  minor  (on.  153,  dated 
*  Baden,  June  1828  *)  ie  not  improbably  a  trial 
of  eotmlerpoint  with  reference  to  this  Mnss, 

The  8oug;i  of  1838  are  H]>leudid.  ii  uo^b  not 
appear  that  the  14  which  were  published  after 
his  death  with  the  publisher's  Utle  cf  *  Schwaa- 
engesaiig' — 'the  Swan's  song* — were  intended  by 
hiiu  to  form  a  beric^  of  the  same  kind  ns  the 
Schiine  l^lilllerin  and  Winterreise;  but  no  lover 
of  Sdiobwt  can  dissociate  them,  ai»l  In  the 
Liebesbothschait,  Aufenthalt,  Standchen,  etc., 
we  have  some  of  the  most  beautifui,  and  in  the 
Atlas,  Am  Meer,  Doppelgftnger,  «te^  aoOM  of  the 
most  impressive,  of  his  many  songs.  The  words 
of  some  are  by  Rellstab,  and  the  origin  of  these 
is  thus  told  by  Sehiadler.'  Schubert  had  been 
much  touched  by  SchindJer's  efforts  to  make  Bee- 
thoven acquainted  with  hie  mnrio^  aaA  after  the 
great  master's  death  tho  two  gradually  became 
intimate.  Scbindler  bad  posac^aision  of  many  of 
Beethoven's  papen,  and  Schubert  used  to  visit 
him  in  familiar  style,  to  look  over  them.  Those 
which  specially  attracted  him  were  the  poems 
and  dnamad  cent  in  at  varioun  times  for  con- 
sideration; amongst  others  a  bundle  of  some 
ae  'airanymous  Tyifes  wUoh  Beethoven  liad 
intended  to  set,  aud  which  therefore  attracted 
Schubert's  particular  notice.  He  took  them  away 
with  hitii,  and  in  two  days  brought  back  the 
Liebesbothschaft,  Kricgers  Ahnung,  and  Aufent- 
halt, set  to  music.  This  account,  which  is  per- 
fectly natural  and  consistent,  and  wliichMr.  Thayer 
allows  me  to  isjr  he  sees  no  reason  to  question, 
has  been  exaggemted'  into  a  desire  exprwHwd 
by  Beethoven  himself  that  Schubert  should  set 
these  particular  songs ;  but  for  this  there  is  no 
warrant.  Ten  more  quickly  followed  the  three 
ju.st  meiiliuned ;  and  the.s-'  thirteen — 7  to  B^ll- 
(>Lab*8  and  6  to  Heine's  words  (from  the  '  Ijuch* 

•  The  OBlMlon  of  Um  wonb  'J«a  Chrtsta'  %t  the  end  of  lb* 
'  Q  iii;>IUB,'  bad  Btbar  omltiloot,  ihow  that  be  bs4  r\i^  canqoertd  llia 
c*r<  VwaiMMtOtlw  Irraxawnl  of  (h«  words,  uti  lr<-q  je:it  in  hiiaMlf 
Mkiuet.  i  SGiita41«r,  *  ZflBMraB(Mi,'  ««..  M  bsfoc*. 

•  Bvtm  8ch«nMeto  relate*- K.  R.  MT  (S.  lS>-tli«t  he  found  Hdne't 
'Buch  der  Lkder'  oo  Rchuberl't  table  totno  jrean  brfore  tlilt  date, 
anil  t»i»t  ?.'hiihwt  lent  them  tti  titm  w!lh  th^  rfmark  '  ihu  he  »hmiJd 
ii^.I  wiiit  th' Tn  i^ilii."  Ilut  MKh  rriTilhln  rtic*T>  arf!  oltpn  wruti.'  la 
(iwinl  01  dale:  lh«  (act  itiuilia  Uu-Quesbte  tn  Uie  mind.  Iba  date 
cMilr  s«*>  alund.  In  twt  lielne'i  '  Bach  Sir  Hiitf'  m»  Sist 
imblMMSInUBr.  The  «  tunc,  uhlcb  Edtobttl  task  ImK  SIS  Si 
tMBlhesNtlMviUtM'Bli  BstMkiba* 
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der  Lic(lcr'),  were,  on  Mr.  Nottebohm's  authority, 
written  in  AoguBt.  The  last  is  by  Seidl ;  it  ia 
d»ted  *Oot.  i8a8.*  and  li  probably  Schabert'i 
last  Bong. 

But  it  is  time  to  retorn  to  the  chronicle  of  hia 
life  duriqg  ito  last  ten  months.  Of  hia  doings 
in  Janoanwe  know  little  more  than  eaa  be 
gathered  from  the  following  letter  to  Ansalin 
Huttenbn-ntier,  the  origiiuil  of  whidh  is  in  the 
British  Miueu:n. 

TmnrA,  Jan.  18, 1^. 

My  dear  old  HttttpnbwmnPr.  You  will  wonder  at  my 
writing  Do vr  ?  So  do  I.  But  if  I  write  it  is  because  I  nm 
to  get  K)melhink!  by  it.  Now  ju'-t  liiten;  a  drawiiiK- 
miMter's  plac«  nt-ar  vi^u  at  Iiukz  1^  viK  ant,  and  coiiijK*- 
tititin  i«  Invitod.  My  brother  K:irl,  wliuni  you  jiroUttblT 
know,  wishes  to  pet  the  nlaw.  He  is  very  clever,  butn 
M  a  Ljindacai>e-i«inter  aud  a  draoghtinian.  If  yuu could 
do  anyihiiig  lor  Um  In  the  nutter  I  ahonld  be  eteniAlly 
obligrd  to  yon.  Toti  are  a  great  naa  fa  OtMx,  »tid 
probably  know  snine  one  in  authority,  or  tome  one  elM 
who  ba«  £k  \ciU'.  ^ly  brother  is  married,  and  has  a 
family,  un  l  wrmM  thfreforo  h«  very  glad  toootnin  a  j^t. 
manciit  ii  jTiintinpnt,  I  hojio  that  thing*  are  all  rinht 
with  jou,  as  well  as  with  vour  dear  family,  and  your 
brothers.  A  Trio  of  mine,  for  rianoforte,  \"'irlin,  and 
Violoncfillo,  has  b«en  lately  performed  bv  ^^chuppanzigh, 
aad  was  mnoh  liked.  It  was  rolendialy  eoneoted  by 
Boklat,  Sohuppaaaigli,  and  Link.  Have  jron  dene  nothing 
new?  A  propoe.wnydoMn't  tQieliier.  or  ' 
name  is,  pubUah  tlM  tWO  ~ 


SepperiBeDtl 


— .  w.  whatorerhie 
WliaftlathoflaaMnT 


I  repeat 

brother,  yon  do  IbraM.  Honiag  Ibr  o  te'ranUe 
I  xemain  joor  trae  Mend,  tiU  death, 

Feam  Scnvvnr  Mfla. 
of  Vienna. 

The  exprefwion  'till  death,'  which  appears 
here  for  the  first  time  in  his  letters,  and  the 
wordii  'of  Vienna*'  added  to  his  name^  are  both 
singular. 

On  the  a4th,  at  an  evcninp  concert  at  the 
Musik-Yerein,  the  serenade  for  contralto  solo  and 
female  chorus  just  mentfOBOd  Waa  performed, 
and  is  spoken  nf  by  the  com^pOHdoDt  of  the 
Leipzig  A.  M.  Z.  as  '  one  of  the  moat  charming 
worKs  of  this  favourite  writer.'  In  February  we 
find  three  letters  from  North  Germany,  one  from 
Probst  of  Leipzig,  and  two  from  Sohotk.  Tbtj 
show  how  deep  an  impression  Schubert  w.is 
making  outside  Austria.  Both  firms  express 
warm  appredation  of  his  music,  both  leave  the 
terms  to  be  nrtined  by  him,  and  Sobott  ordoa 
a  list  of  9  important  pieces. 

On  March  36  Schubert  gave,  what  wa  wondar 
he  never  gave  lieforo,  an  oreni^g  oonoort  on  hia 
own  aooonnt  in  tha  Ball  of  tha  Mnatk^Yetaln. 
The  fbUowing  is  tbapmgnuniiia  asaetly  laprinted 
from  the  originaL 


Kinladang 

zu  d«m  Privat  Conc«rte,  welobsa  nans  Schnbert  am 
SSb  mn,  AjMods  T.yiur  im  JLooala  dee  ontasntohiMlMii  Mitaikmataia 


dan  Taahlaolwin  an  gaben die  Xhie  habea  wisd. 

YeAaauaende  StUc  ko. 
Ersler  Safz  elnps  nenon  Strelch  Qtiartetts  vuigutragou  von 
deu  Ilerren  1! ohm,  Holr,  Woi^u,  und  Linke. 

a.  Der  Kn^ut/Jtug,  ron  I>itner  "|  Ops&ngo  mit  Hegli  itung  de« 

b.  Die  Stems,       von  dawselbim       I  Piano  Forte,  vonjetragen  Ton 
c  Fisoherweisei   too  Bar.  Sehlaobta  (  Herm  Vugl,  k.  k.  panaionirtea 
d.  nagBMDk  aas  dem  Aesohylua       J  BofdvemMtnger. 

Orillparzer,  Sopran-Solo  Had  Ohor,  ToiigslraffBn  Toa 
dilne  JfMhUoh.  and  dea  flctattleciaaen  das  uafr 


Msaas  Ma  fltar  das  Baao  Voata,  TloUn  vad  Vlolfl 
votgaiiagsn  von  den  Hcnea  Gail  Maila  von  BoUet, 
Aaf  dem  Strome  Ton  BelUtab.    Oesaag  mlt  Bc^sltUlg 
dea  Homa  un<i  l^ano  Forte,  yeqitliagea  van  dea  Hanen 
TIetae,  und  Lewy  dem  JUugaiaB. 
Di«  Alhnncht,  von  Ladiabms  Syrker,  G«sanR  mit '. 
daa  Piano  Forte,  voigetiagsa  voa  Hsnea  Voi^ 
▼on  KlopfMoek^  X)o|ip^ldier  fbr '. 
imtlirhe  >T-,i^ik-,!'.ic5vi'>  sind  von  der  Composition  dea  Concertgebon 

Sintrittakarten  su  fl.  3.  W.  W.  sind  in  den  Kanathandlnnasa 
te  Banaa  Baallagsr,  DIaballt  aad  Lsldaadorf  aa  babaaT 


4. 
& 

& 

t. 


This  programma  attiaeted  'more  people  thrm 
the  hall  had  etOT  before  been  known  to  hold,* 
and  the  applause  was  v»ry  prreat.  The  net 
Willi  toSchubtirt  wa.-*  800  gulden,  Vienna  cur- 
lanmr,  aqnal  to  about  £33.  This  put  him  in 
funns  fbr  the  moment,  and  the  money  flowed 
freely.  Tims,  wlieii,  lliree  days  later,  Paganini 
gave  hia  first  concert  in  Vienoak  Schnbert  waa 
thoN^  nadetaned,  in  Ms  wealth,  hy  a  diaige  of  $ 
snlden.  Naj,  he  went  a  second  time,  not  that 
ho  eared  to  go  again,  but  that  he  wished  to  treat 
Bauemfald,  who  had  not  5  farthings,  while  with 
him  'money  was  as  plenty  aa  blackberries.'  * 

This  month  he  wrote,  or  began  to  write,  bis 

«  A  pnblliber  In  OrJti.  H'.«  titme  wsJ  Klemrelfh.  stid  the  two 
sons*.  Im  Vaid«.  atul  Aof  dtr  Bracks  (op.  93).  appcaml  In  Mu. 

"   -    rAmv.m  ~  ' 


last  aad  greatest  Symphony,  in  C.  He  la  said 

to  have  offered  it  to  the  Society  for  performance, 
and  in  so  doing  to  have  expressed  ttimffff**"  to  tho 
eflfoct  that  henceforth  he  wiahed  to  have  nothing 
more  to  do  with  songs,  as  he  was  now  planted  firmly 
in  Opera  and  Sym^jhony.  This  resU  on  the  au- 
thority of  Kreissle  ;*  the  silence  of  Herr  Pohl  ia 
hia  iiiatorj  of  tbo  Society  ahowa  that  ita  minute- 
bookaooniaiaao  aacpraaa  mention  of  the  reception 
of  tho  wotitf  aa  they  do  that  of  the  Symphony  in 
Oct.  1826.  There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that  it 
was  adopted  by  the  Society,  aad  la  catered  fai 
the  Catalogue,  under  the  year  iS;'?.  as  xiii.  8034.* 
But  this  prodigious  work  was  far  beyond  the 
then  powan  of  tha  dUaf  nnudeal  iaatitutioii  of 


*K.H.44S'U.  \ST>. 

*  Wm  H«ir  rbbri  lettar  to  -  Tb«  Ttmas '  of  OcL  17, 
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VianiM.  Tbe  Mrt*  wac«  copied,  luul  lome  te- 
henuHt  lield;  OQt  both  liogth  md  difledty  were 
aint^inst  it,  and  it  was  soon  withilrawn,  on  Schu* 
bert's  own  advice,  in  favour  of  his  eitrlier  Sym- 
phony. No.  6,  also  in  C.  Neither  the  one  nor  the 
other  wna  pcrfonned  till  afler  his  death. 

March  al&o  saw  the  birth  of  the  interesting  Ora- 
torio '  Miriam's  Song  of  Ykto^/  to  Gril!]>Hrzt!r's 
mvdl.^  It  is  written*  as  so  many  of  Schubert's 
ohonl  pieces  are,  for  a  simple  pianoforte  accom- 
paniment ;  but  tlil>«  was  merely  to  suit  the  means 
at  his  disposal,  and  is  an  instance  of  his  practical 
■agBoity.  It  is  unlbrtnnate,  however,  dnoe  tiie 
oratorio  has  become  a  favourite,  that  we  have  no 
other  orcheitiral  accompaniiueut  lhaa  that  after* 
wards  adapted  by  Lachner,  which  {•  greatly 
veataog  io  character,  and  in  the  picturesque  ele- 
ment! lo  Dfttive  to  Schubert.*  A  song  to  Rell- 
stab's  words,  '  Auf  ilem  Strom'  (oji.  119),  for 
eoprano,  with  obbligato  horn  and  PF.  accompaai- 
ment,  written  fbr  Lewy,  *  Dreeden  hom-player, 
belongs  to  thitt  month,  and  was  indeed  first  heanl 
at  Schubert's  own  concert,  on  the  26th,  and 
afterwardii  repeated  at  a  concert  of  Lewy's,  on 
April  3o,  Schubert  hiinaeilf  fdayiiig  the  aooom- 
paniment  each  time. 

To  April  no  compositions  can  be  ascribed,  un- 
less it  be  the  Quintet  in  0  for  strin>{s  (up.  j6^), 
wMoh  been  cnly  the  date  '  i8a8.*  TMa  u  now 
universally  accepted  not  only  as  Schubert's  finest 
piece  of  chamber  music,  but  as  one  of  the  very 
finest  of  its  class.  The  two  oelloe  alone  give 
it  distinction;  it  has  all  the  poetry  and  ro- 
mance of  the  G  major  Quartet,  without  the  ex- 
travagTint  length  which  will  always  stand  in  the 
way  of  that  noble  production ;  while  tbe  Ada^o 
!■  10  aoleuin  and  yet  so  beanttfol  In  ita  tone,  so 
entrancinf^r  in  its  melodies,  and  ho  incessant  in  its 
interrat,  aTid  tlie  Trio  of  the  Scher/o,  both  from 
iteelf  and  it4  phvce  in  the  movement,  is  so 
eminently  dramatic,  that  it  is  dit&ouit  to  apeak 
of  either  too  highly. 

In  May  we  have  a  grand  battle-piece,  the 
'  Hymn  to  the  Holy  Ghoet,'  for  8  male  roicee, 
written  fiw  the  Oonoert  Sphrltuel  of  Yieana,  at 
first  with  PF.,  in  October  scored  by  the  com- 
poser for  a  wind  band,  and  in  1847  published 
as  op.  154.  Also  a  *  Characteristio  Allegro'  for 
the  i?F.  4  hands,  virtually  the  first  movement  of 
a  Sonal^— i8sue<l  some  years  later  with  the  title 
•  Lebenssturma*  (op.  144)  ;  an  Allegro  viv;ice  and 

Allegretto,  in  Eb  minor  and  major,  for  PF.  solo, 
pabmhed  in  t868  as  ist  and  and  of  3  Cliivler> 
•tfloke';  and  a  sonj;  '  Widerscliein' (Lf.  15,  0. 

In  June,  probably  at  tbe  reaaest  of  tbe  pub- 
lisher, he  wrote  a  4-hand  Bonao  for  PF.  in  A, 
since  issued  as  'Grand  Iw)nd<-'ttu,  op.  107*;  and 
be^an  hia  sixth  Ma^B,  that  iu  Eb.  In  this  month 
he  paid  a  visit  to  Baden — Beethoven's  Baden ; 
einoe  a  fngv»  for  4  hands  in  JB  minar  it  marked 
ae  written  fliere  in  *  Jnne  xSaS.'  la      nddit  of 

1  KrriMir  «0Q  Ml.  I&.TI  that  It  «M  produoed  lo  th«  SrhubiTt 
Concert,  March  Hm.  But  thU  It  cootrtdtetad  by  Um  rrocntiam* 
uhlctt  U  printwl  abore.  It  wu  flm  pertaBSi  Jla,  IM  SS  a 
cooeert  for  •iwUng  Schubcrt'i  headiloM. 

1  It  hM  twa  pMtwMtS  («tta  UOMttt  smMmIIm)  St  itm 
Crjti*}  I'aiMMisnnlltaiassihsIssisfMiisllatLssislisehm 
toSiStaod. 


all  this  work  a  letter*  from  Mosewius  of  BrcsUu, 
a  prominent  F^uaiian  musician,  full  of  sympathy 
and  admiiutiou,  umst  have  been  doubly  gmt^ 
lying  as  coming  from  North  Germany. 

In  July  be  wrote  the  gntd  Psdbn  in  Hebrew 
for  the  synagogue  at  Vienna,  of  which  Sulzer  was 
precentor.  In  August,  notwithstandin;^  his  de- 
claration on  completing  his  last  Symphony,  we 
find  him  (under  circum.'^tances  alrendv  described) 
composing  7  songs  of  Rellstab's,  and  6  of  Heine's, 
afterwards  issued  a*  '  Schwancnges.'insr.' 

He  opened  September  with  a  trifle  in  the 
shape  of  a  short  cheraa,*  witib  aooompsniment  of 
wind  band,  for  the  consecration  of  a  bell  in  the 
church  of  the  Alservorstadt.  A  few  days  after,  the 
memory  of  HummePe  visit  in  the  spring  ef  1827 
seems  to  have  come  upon  him  like  a  lion,  and  he 
wrote  off  3  fine  PF.  solo  sonatas,  with  Uie  view 
of  ilcilicating  thorn  to  that  ma'ster.  These  pieces, 
though  very  unequal  and  in  parta  extraordinarily 
diffme,  sre  yet  highly  eharaoterittie  of  8dkn> 
bcrt.  Tlioy  contain  some  of  his  fine.st  and  mo«t 
original  music,  ami  also  lii-s  mo.st  affecting  (e.<f. 
Andantino,  Scherz.  u  ]  Tm.i  of  the  A  minor 
Sonata) ;  and  if  full  of  disappointment  and 
wrath,  and  the  gathering  gloom  of  these  last  few 
weeks  of  his  life,  they  are  also  saturated  with 
that  nameleas  personal  charm  that  is  at  once  so 
strong  and  so  indeecribeUo.  The  third  of  the 
three,  tliat  in  Ei>,  dated  Sept.  a6,  has  perhaps 
more  of  ^'^racc  and  finish  than  the  other  two,  and 
)ia<i  now,  from  the  playing  of  Mme.  ScbOflMnB, 
Mr.  Charles  Halle,  and  others,  become  a  great 
favourite.  The  sonatas  were  not  published  till 
a  year  afler  Hummel's  death,  and  were  then 
dedicated  by  DiabeUi-Spina  to  Bobert  Sch  umann, 
who  aekaowledgee  tiie  dediention  by  a  ^'onial 
though  hardly  adequate  article  in  his  '  Cos. 
Schriften,'  ii.  339.  The  second  part  of  the 
Winterreise  was  put  into  Haslinger's  hands  tat 
ongrraving  before  the  end  of  this  month.* 

In  October,  prompted  by  some  occasion  which 
has  eluded  record,  be  wrote  a  new  'Benedictus* 
to  his  early  Mass  in  0,  a  chords  of  great  beauty 
and  originality  in  A  minor,  of  wbieh  a  oom* 
petcnt  "critic  has  said  that  '  its  only  fault  con- 
sists iu  its  itnineasurable  superiority  to  the  rest 
of  the  Mass.*  For  some  otaer  oocasion,  wUeh 
has  also  vani.shed,  he  wrote  accompaniments  for 
13  wind  mstrumcnts  to  his  grand  'Hymn  to  the 
Holy  Ghost';  a  long  scena  or  song  for  soprano— 
probsbiy  his  old  admirer,  Anna  Milder-~with 
pianoforte  and  obligate  etaoinet  (op.  iig) ;  and  a 

'Ug  calk  J  'DicTaubeapcfflt'C  Tbe  carrier  pigeon') 
to  Seidi's  words.  The  succession  of  thetie  pieces 
is  not  known.  It  is  always  assumed  that  tbo 
Taubonpnst,  which  now  closes  the  Schwanen- 
•jesiUig,  waa  the  last.  Whichever  of  them  waa  the 
hut.  was  the  last  piece  he  ever  wrote. 

The  n«gotiations  with  Probst  and  Schott,  and 
also  with  Bdiggemaon  of  Halberstadt,  a  pub> 

»  K.  a  49S  01.  IH). 

«K.H.««M.MX  IMi iissa 'fllslba asWtiisg, esU 

Mttoto«ak«»M«llhaiMa«riatl»rtlU«  ftratDtevoMi^iM^ 

Oct.  «.  li>V.  u  OTk  VT. 
»  ikhub«Tt'i  lrtt«r  to  JeB«i  r,  Stpt  -3.  K,U.*ft  (II.  !«). 
•  nr.  B.  riMt  in  tb*  MuetM  Kiuietl  AiMtie  fK  un.  Vb  ai 
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Usher  AQxiouB  for  mms  easy  PF.  pieces  far  m 
aeries  called  '  Muhliiig's  Miuteuoi,'  by  no  mean* 
fulfilled  the  promise  of  their  commencement. 
The  magnificedt  style  in  which  tlx--  ScLotts  Utj- 
■ired  Schubert  to  name  his  own  tt^rmfs '  cuutnuts 
iMdly  with  their  ultimate  refoMtl  (.Oct.  30)  to 
my  mors  than  30  florins  (or  aTxtnt  354.)  for  the 
PK.  Quintet  (op.  iiiHt'-ad  of  the  modest  60 
demanded  by  him.  In  iml  the  ttule  result  was 
an  arrangemerit  with  Probst  to  publish  the  long 
and  'j  leii'Iid  Kb  Trio,  wliifh  lie  <!id,  according 
to  jN  oliebulim,*  ill  ScpU'uib*  r.  uud  for  which  the 
oompoter  reodved  the  incredibly  small  sum  of  4 1 
Ykntoft  florin*,  or  Just  iji,6«Ul  Schubert's  tn^ 
tw«r  to  Fidbil**  eQ4uirv  M  to  {he  *Dodiaition* b 
M  dttHMteriatW  M  to  owBrve  reprinting : — 

Vienna,  Aug  1 . 
Sn«T  Wohlffeboran.  the  opun  of  the  Trio  it  !W.  I 

entn^t  yrm  to  maVi'  tnc  <v(Su..ii  corrwt  ;  I  am  fxtriMiii  ly 
anxiijua  ulxiiit  it.     I'lip  Work  will  hi-  drdiratt  il  to  no  duo 

but  those  who  like  it.  That  U  thi'  mo'^t  ]iri>iUabl**  (1<>- 
aisttUoD.  with  all  estMB, 

KKA.iZ  HOHIiliEKT. 

Tlio  bome  pnUicationi  of  1898  we  not  k>  im> 

portant  as  tbot^e  of  former  yean.  The  firs'  ynvt 
of  the  Wiuterreiiie  (op.  Ky>  wa^ii^ued  in  January 
by  Haslinger ;  March  14,  3  songs  by  Sir  W. 
Scott  (ops.  X5, 86)  by DiAbeUi;  at KMtcar  (Anril  6) 
6  songs  (ops.  92  uia  to8).  Mid  one  let  or  *  Mo- 
mens  musical^<,'  by  Leidesdorf;  in  May,  2  songs 
(op.  93)  by  Kieureich'  of  Gratz ;  in  June  or 
July  ('Sotnmcr')  4  Bongi(ep.  96)  by  DiabcUi; 
Aug.  13,  4  Refrain-Licder  (op.  95)  W<  i^^I.  Aliso 
the  following,  to  which  no  month  cuu  bu  iixod  : 
— '  Anduntiiio  vari^  and  Rondeau  brillant'  (op. 
84).  JfV,  4  hands,  on  French  motij't,  forming  a 
ooDtiniiadon  of  op.  63,  Weigl ;  3  songs  (op.  87), 
PL-nniun  r ;  4  impromptus  (o[).  lyot,  and  i  J  Crat- 
ser  Walzer  (op.  91)  for  PF.  solo,  Diabelli ; 
Ormtier  Galopp.  do.  Haslinger  ;  4  longs  (op.  106) 
lith'^^ft|>liLd  without  publWu. r's  nanio. 

Thtru  i4  nothing  in  the  t-vcnts  already  cata- 
logued to  have  prevented  Schubert's  taking  an 
exoorsion  this  •imuner.  In  either  Styii*  or 
Upper  Anitria  lie  woold  hsre  been  webomed  ivtth 

open  aiiJiH,  and  tho  jounioy  niiyht  liave  givii-n 
him  i\  st<>ok  uf  lit'allh  t>utiici«ui  to  carry  him 
on  for  yeai-a.  ^Vnd  he  appears  to  iiave  enter- 
tained the  idea  of  luitli.*  liiit  real  obttuclo, 
as  he  constantly  nptat*,  was  hia  poverty.*  '  its 
all  over  with  Gratz  for  the  present,'  he  says, 
with  a  toacb  of  his  old  fun«  '  for  money  and 
weather  are  both  a^nst  toe.*  Heir  FranzXaoh- 
ner,  at  th.it  tinio  his  constant  companion,  told 
the  writer,  that  he  Lnd  taken  half  a-dozen  of 
the  '  Wintcrreise'  sonsfs  to  Haslinger  and  brought 
back  halt  a  <i"Zt  n  gulden — each  u:iilden  being  then 
Wurtli  a  tranc.  I^ut.  thu  lover  ot  buhuLert  pauao  a 
moment,  and  think  of  the  'Post'  or  the  'Wirths- 
haus'  being  sold  for  tenpenoe  1  of  that  onrivaUed 
imaginatiutt  and  genloa  producing  those  death- 

I  K.  H.4a«{IL  ]<I9). 

»  Trobit  uincMince*  two  l«nj  Um  uf  t.cw  tj-n  Ic  In  ih-j  A.M.Z.  ffjf 
Cel.,  but  no  meiitlun  ul  tl»  'I  rlu  It  I»  r^v  •  in.  J  mr-i  f».iiiir»t.l7 
lo  ibff  A.M.Z.  liir  Dee.  10, 11C8.  AUi!  h«  wu  tbatt  ti«}»n>l  (he  rewti 
»f  pralM  or  blame. 

»  Whom  Sctiulwrt  parodiet  u  'Greltxrr "  <.«. grnmbter. 

«  Jaocw  a  and  iMwwar^  lattan,  K.  B.  «UL  W.  411.  eta 

*  tsuata  KJb  ««  (li.  UtX  eM. 


lew  strains  and  being  thus  rewarded!  Vrlien 
this  was  the  case,  when  oven  a  great  wotk 
like  ihc  Trio,  after  months  and  months  of 
negotiation  and  heavy  postage,  rtalises  the  truly 
microscopic  amount  of  '  30  florins  6o  kreutzett* 
(as  with  true  Prossiaa  bosinessUka  mioatmsss 
Herr  Pkobst  ^Moillos  it),  of  1 7«.  6(1.  as  oar  modem 
currency  has  it— not  even  S.  1,  l  i  i  t's  flut  ney  and 
rapidity  ci>uld  do  more  than  ke^p  body  and  soul 
together.  It  must  have  been  hard  ■■  otto  apply  tlM 
words  of  MUller's  *  Leyermann  *  to  his  own  nstn 

Barfnits  anf  dpni  Fine 

or  hiii  miil  liei^ 
Vmi  'rin  iUuifr  'if Her 
BitO'l  ihm  luimtr  Itrr. 

Wsnilfrini;  barpfont  to  and  fro 

On  thi<  )c}'  Rrcjiind, 

la  his  ltttl«  eutpij  tray 
Kot  a  copper  to  be  found. 

In  fact  SO  empty  was  his  little  tray  that  he 
cotiM  not  even  aifijrd  the  diligence-fare  to  Peeth, 

where  T.achner'H  '  riUrj,'Sv-hart '  was  to  be  brought 
out,  and  where,  as  Schindlcr  reminds  him,  he 
woold  be  safe  to  have  a  luontive  eoneert  of  hb 
own  music,  a."  pn  fir  iV.!r.  iis  that  of  March  26. 
Escape  from  Vicuua  by  that  road  was  impuiiaibie 
for  him  this  vfAr. 

Sehnbert  iiad  for  some  time  post  be«i  living 
with Sehoberat tho  *Bkiie  Tgel'  (or  Blue  Hedge- 
hog), still  a  well-known  tavern  and  resort  of 
musicians  in  the  Tuchiuttben ;  but  at  the  end  of 
August  he  left,  and  took  up  his  quarters  with 
Ferdinand  in  a  new  hoiis'-  in  the  Neue  Wieden 
trnburb,  then  kiiuwa  m  No.  694  Firmian,  or 
Lumpert,*  or  Neugebauten,  Gasoe,  now  (i88i) 
No.  6  KettenbrUokon  Gaase ;  a  long  house  with 
three  rows  ofnine  windows  in  front;  abrown  slop- 
ing tiled  r(X)f ;  an  entry  in  the  middl.-  t  >  a  quad- 
rangle behind ;  a  quiet,  clean,  inoH'ensive  place  ' 
Here,  on  the  second  floor,  to  the  right  hand, 
lived  Schubert  for  the  last  five  weckis  of  his  life, 
and  hi;i  doath  is  coiumemoRited  by  a  stone  tablet 
over  tho  entry,  placed  there  by  the  Manner* 
gsumg  Verein  in  Nov,  1869,  and  oontaiaing  these 
woirds : — 'In  dieaem  Hanae  staib  am  19  No«em> 
ber  d<  r  Tondichter  Franz  Schubert':  — In 

this  house  died  on  Nov.  19,  1828,  the  compo«ier 
FraJiz  Schubert.  Ferdinand  had  removed  there, 
and  Franz,  perhaps  to  helj>  his  brotlier  witli  the 
rent,  went  thta-e  too.  He  uiade  the  move  with 
the  concurrence  of  bis  doctor,  von  Rinna,  in  the 
hope  that  as  it  was  nearer  the  oountry — it  was  j  ost 
over  tho  river  in  the  direction  of  the  Bdvedeco 
— Schubert  would  be  aljle  to  rcxch  fret-h  air  and 
exercise  more  easily  than  he  could  from  the  lieart 
of  the  city.  The  old  attac  ks  of  giddiness  Mid 
blood  to  the  head  had  of  late  been  frequentg 
and  soon  a>t«r  taking  up  lii-i  new  qu.^rtcrs  he 
became  seriously  unwell.  However,  thid  was  so 
far  relieved  that  at  the  banning  of  October  he 
m*^  ft  shoit  walking  tour  with  Ferdtnsnd  snd 
two  other  friends  to  Ucber-Waltersdorf,  and 
thettc«  to  Haydn's  old  residence  and  grave  at 
15  miles  from  Vifloiift.  It  took 
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them  tiueti  daja,  aiul  during  thai  time  he  was 
Twy  CMvfU  aa  to  eating  and  Arfnkhi  T.  regJiine<l 

Lis  <M  clieerfulno-s,  and  was  ntu-u  very  '^^.y. 
Still  hf  wa^  far  from  well,  and  after  his  return 
the  bad  sj-mptom*  revived,  to  the  great  alarm  of 
his  friends.  At  leiii,'th,  on  tlit  t-v.  ning  of  Oct.  31, 
while  at  supper  at  tlie  Kollu  n  Kruuz  in  the  Him- 
nielpfortgrund,  an  eating-house  much  frequented 
by  hiuuelf  and  his  friend^  be  took  some  fiah  on  his 
plate,  but  at  the  fint  mouthful  threw  down  the 
knift;  ntiil  fork,  and  exclaimed  that  it  tasUil  like 

goisoD.     From  that  moment  hardly  anything 
ni  medicine  paK8o<l  his  lips  ;  but  he  still  Wnlked 
*gOOd  deal.    About  this  time  Lachner  returned 
from  Perth  in  all  the  glory  of  the  success  of  his 
npeim;  and  thour,'h  only  in  Vienna  for  a  few 
daja,  hm  called  on  Jua  friend,  and  they  had  two 
lioan*  eenTeimtioit.  Sdhnbert  waa  fiill  of  plans 
for  the  future,  especially  for  the  coiujiletion  of 
•Graf  von  Gleichen,'  wliich,  as  already  mentioned, 
ho  had  sketched  in  the  summer  of  1837.  Ho 
diacamed  it  also  with  lUuemfeld  durin^-  the  next 
few  days,  and  spoke  of  the  brilliant  style  in 
wliich  he  intended  to  score  it.    About  this  time 
Carl  Uol«,  Beethoven's  M.  friend,  at  Schubert's 
nigent  request,  took  hhn  to  hear  the  great 
master's  Cj  minor  Qu.-irtet,  still  :i  novelty  in 
Vienna.    It  a^tated  him  extremely.    'He  got 
(says  Holz)  into  snob  a  state  of  exdtement  and 
enthusiasm  that  we  were  all  afraid  for  him.' «  On 
the  3rd  Nov  ,  the  morrow  of  All  Souls'  dav,  he 
walked  early  in  the  morning  to  Hemals — thvn  :i 
village,  now  a  thick^  built  suburb  outside  the 
Ottrtelstussse— to  hear  his  brother's  Latin  Re- 
quiem in  the  church  there.  He  thought  it  simple, 
and  at  the  same  time  effective,  and  on  the  whole 
was  much  pleased  with  it   After  Iha  Mrvice 
be  walked  fur  three  liours,  and  on  TWMili!ii|g  honw 
complained  of  great  weariness. 

Shortly  before  this  time  the  scores  of  Handel's 
oratorioe  had  ooma  into  his  hands— not  impossibly 
some  of  the  set  of  Arnold's  edition  given  to  Bee- 
thoven before  his  death,  and  sold  in  his  sale  for 
loa  florins;  aod  the  itady  of  tbem  had  brought 
home  to  him  hie  defidendee  In  the  department  of 
counterpoint.  'I  see  now,"  said  he*  to  the  Fruh« 
lichs,  'how  much  I  have  still  to  learn;  but  1  am 
going  to  work  hard  with  Sechter,  and  miJce  up 
&r  ket  time' — Sechter  being  the  reoognitsed 
authority  of  the  day  on  counterpoint.  80  much 
w.iB  lie  bent  on  this,  that  on  the  day  after  his 
walk  to  Hemals,  t.  e.  on  Nov.  4,  notwithstanding 
hia  wealmesi^  he  went  faito  vi«nna  and,  with 
another  musician  n.iined  T.-inz,  called  on  Rechter, 
to  consult  him  on  the  matter,  and  they  actually 
decided  on  Marpuig  as  the  text-book,  and  on  the 
Bomber  and  datea  of  the  lessons.'  But  he  never 
b^gan  the  oonne.  During  the  next  few  days  he 
grew  weak  or  and  weaker;  and  when  the  doctor 
was  called  in,  it  was  too  late.  About  the  nth 
be  wvBte  »  BoU*  to  8ehober--doabtleM  bit  bst 
letter. 
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I       Dear  Scnor.r.R, 

1  am  ill.    I  ]n\  v  oaten  and  drnnlc nothing  for  eleven 
'  n»jr»,  *ud  am  f-n  urixl  and  sliakv  tluit  1  can  only  gel 
from  tlie  IxHi  to  tilt'  rlmir,  and  hack.    Hi luui  is  attPiiding 
mo.   If  I  taste  au\ thiuK.  I  brinR  it  up  f»«ain  ilirpctly 

In  thiKdifitrevHin^  condition,  be  Ro  kind  a»toli.  lp  Tup  to 
•ome  reading.  Of  Cooper'*  I  have  read  the  l^at  of  the 
Mobicauii,  th«  Spy,  th«  Hlot,  and  tlie  Ploasen.  If  you 
have  anything  elae  of  hlii,  I  entreat  yoo  to  lasTS  II  ^th 
Frau  von  Hoyuer  at  the  Coff©^  Howms  My  brother,  who 
ii  conscientiuusneis  itself,  will  bring  it  to  me  in  the 
most  oonaoieatioua  way.  Or  aofthiag  elis.  Tour  frisnd, 

BoBunia>.~' 

What  answer  Sclioher  made  to  this  appeal  is  not 
known.  He  i«  naui  to  have  had  a  daily  report  of 
Schubert's  condition  from  the  doctor,  but  there 
is  no  mention  of  bis  having  called.  Spaun,  Rand- 
hartinger,*  Banemfbld,  and  Josef  Httttenhrenner, 
are  all  said  to  have  visited  him  ;  but  in  those  days 
there  was  great  dread  of  infection,  his  new  resi- 
denoe  waa  ovt  of  the  way,  and  dtagena*  illness 
was  such  a  novelty  with  Schubert  that  his  friends 
may  he  excused  for  not  thinking  the  case  so  grave 
a.s  it  was.  After  »  §tm  days  Rinna  himsdf  Ml 
ill.  and  his  plaoe  waa  filled  ttj  a  ataff-emgeoB 
named  Bebrfng. 

On  the  14th  Schubert  took  to  his  bed.*  He 
was  able  to  sit  up  a  little  for  a  few  days  longer, 
and  thus  to  correct  the  prooft  of  the  and  part  of 
the  '  Winterreise,'  probably  the  !a.'<t  occupation 
of  those  inspired  and  busy  Hngeiv.  He  appears 
to  have  had  no  pain,  only  increasing  weakness, 
want  of  sles^  mmi  great  depression.  Poor  fellow ! 
no  wonder  no  was  depressed  I  everything  waa 
ag:iin.st  him,  liis  weaknees,  his  poverty,  the 
dreary  bouse,  the  long  lonely  hours,  the  cheerless 
future — all  concentrated  aad  embodied  in  the 
hojieless  images  of  Miiller's  poems,  and  the  s.nd 
gloomy  strains  iu  which  he  hits  clothed  them  for 
ever  and  ever— the  Letzte  Hotfnung,  the  Krilhe» 
theW^gweiser.theWirthshaus,  the  Nebensonnen. 
tiio  Leiermann— all  breathing  of  solitude,  broken 
hopes,  illusions,  strange  omens,  poverty,  death,  the 
grave  I  As  he  went  through  the  pages,  they  most 
have  seemed  Uke  pietnrsa  of  bu  own  life  •  and 
such  passa^'es  a«  the  following,  from  the  Weg- 
weiser  (or  Signpost),  can  hardly  have  failed  to 
•trike  fm  dying  bimi  as  aimed  at  hlnuelf 


BImidit  before  me  standi  a 


>  Quoted  br  XtM,  •  BMthOMn.'  UL  M4. 


■aqniam.  Ai  urj  rmt*  both  Wm  ■nrj 

3  Kr>HMl«>  fiki-tch  p. 
>  K.H.  ♦r.lMl  1>  ,  riprrijiy  oil  Pechtef**  aulburUy 
«  Olm  bjr  BauMnUd.  ta  Dte  FnMt.  Ap.  V.  UW. 

▼oikin.  rt.3. 


Hoti  Mft  It  WM  tlw  laM 

'  HMthsMasBrUs 

OMmd. 


^  „  s'sr  

*Tls  tts  lead  ttiat  I  aiQsl  tnedT 

Alas  !  ho  was  indee<l  going  the  roa<l  which  no 

one  e'er  retraces!  OnSunday  the  16th  the  docton 

had  a  eooraltation;  they  pradialed  a  nefTons 

fever,  hot  had  still  hopes  of  theur  patient.  On 
the  afternoon  of  Monday,  Bauemfeld  saw  him 

for  the  last  time.  He  was  in  very  bad  spirits,  and 
complained  of  great  weakness,  and  of  lie  it  in  hi* 
I  head,  but  bis  mind  was  still  clear,  and  there  was 
I  no  sign  of  wandering ;  he  spoke  of  his  earnest 
wish  for  a  goo<l  opera-book.   Later  in  the  day, 

•  Friulain  Uslalcr  laforau  dm  that  rardtoand'i  wife  (itlll  lutnc 
Um  maiotaiiw  lais  BsnShsitliissr  «M  (hs  imlr  ana  who  vuiied 
blm  Sarins  hto  IUimm  :  bet  It  M  SMsMM  M  mM  Um  Matancnu 
orBaocrafeld  (PresM  Ap.2i.  iW9)aat«fr 

(ILUO). 

•  AailBHrt,  la  tba  JCJI. ».  MS. 
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hnwever,  when  the  doctor  arrived,  he  was  quite 
delirioiw.  ;uid  typhus  had  unmistakeably  broken 
out.  The  next  day,  Tueaday,  he  was  very  restless 
tbnKtgbout^  tiying  continually  to  ge(  out  of  txd, 
•ad  oointanily  omcying  himself  In  •  itrange 
nxnn.  Tliat  evening  hr  caV.o  !  Fenlinand  on  to 
the  bed.  made  him  put  Ins  ear  clou©  to  his  mouth, 
and  whiMpered  mywterioiisly '  What  are  they  dding 
with  nie  V  ■  Dear  Franz,'  w&a  the  re(>Iy,  'they  are 
doing  all  they  can  to  get  you  well  again,  and  the 
dootor  assures  us  you  will  soon  be  right,  only 
yoa  most  do  your  b«rt  to  ttttv  in  bed.'  He  re- 
turned  to  the  idea  In  U«  WMidering — *  I  implore 
you  to  put  me  ir  mv  nwn  ro<im, and  not  to  leave 
mo  in  this  corner  under  the  earth ;  don't  I  de- 
Mnre  »  place  above  ground ! '  '  Dear  Fnuut,'  said 
the  agonised  brother,  'becalm;  trust  your  bro- 
ther Ferdinand,  whom  you  have  always  trusted, 
and  who  loves  you  so  dearly.  You  are  in  the 
nxmi  whioh  yoa  Alwijys  had,  and  lying  on  your 
own  bed.'  'No,'  Mid  the  dying  man,  *  tlwt'e  not 
truf :  P.i  fthoven  is  not  lu  re  '  Sn  blmnglyhad 
the  great  composer  taken  posaession  of  him !  An 
hour  or  two  tttar  the  doctor  came,  and  spoke  to 
hi'Ti  in  th-:^  pnme  styli:.  Schubert  l<riki:"i  him 
full  in  tiio  face  and  made  no  answer ;  but  luruing 
round  clutched  at  the  wall  with  his  poor  tired 
hands,  and  leid  in  A  ilow  eaneet  wtAot,  'Here, 
here,  is  my  end.*  At  3  in  tiie  aftflraoon  of  Wed« 
netsday  the  19th  Nov.  1828  he  bNttttwd  bin  last, 
and  Ids  sim^  earnest  sool  took  tte  flight  firom 
the  woild.  U»  WM  31  years,  9  toonths,  and  19 
days  old.  There  never  has  been  one  Uke  him, 
and  there  never  will  be  another. 

His  death,  and  the  letters  of  the  elder  Franz 
and  of  Ferdinand,  bring  out  the  family  rela- 
tions  in  a  very  pleasant  light.  The  poor  pious 
bereaved  father,  still  at  his  drudgery  as  'school 
teacher  in  the  Kossau,*  'afflicted,  yet  strengthened 
by  faith  in  God  and  the  Blessed  Sacraments,' 
writing  to  anno\mce  the  loss  of  hiH  *  beloved 
son,  Fmuz  Schubert,  muiucian  and  com- 
poser ' ;  the  good  innocent  Ferdinand,  evidently 
reoo^niied  aa  Fmna'a  peculiar  pn^oty,  *Hiy»g 
to  his  brother  ae  the  one  great  man  be  had  ever 
known  ;  thinking  only  of  him,  and  of  fulfilling 
his  last  wish  to  lie  near  Beethoven,  and  ready  to 
aaerifioe  all  hie  aoaaty  savings  to  do  it — these  ntm 
ft  pair  '^f  i:it<  rc-tiTK^  figures.  Neither  Ignaz  nor 
Carl  appear  at  idl  in  connexion  with  the  event, 
the  father  and  Fertiiiiaud  alone  :ire  visible. 

The  fuaecal  took  place  on  Friday  Nov.  ai.  It 
was  bad  weather,  but  a  number  of  friends  and 
sympathisera  aiwembled.  He  lay  in  hi«  coffin, 
dressed,  as  the  custom  then  was,  Uke  a  hermit, 
with  ft  «n>wn  of  laard  round  tdi  bnwra.  Tba 
fiMM  was  calm,  and  lookeil  more  like  sleep  than 
By  desire  of  the  family  Schober  was  chief 
The  coffin  left  tin  house  at  half^paal 
two,  and  was  borne  by  a  group  of  young  men, 
students  and  others,  in  red  cloaks  and  flowers, 
to  the  little  church  uf  S.  Joseph  in  Margarethen, 
where  the  funeral  service  was  said,  and  a  motet 
by  Gansbaeher.  and  a  bynm  of  8ehobei^a»  'Ber 
Fr  it'de  cey  niit  dir,  du  engelreine  Seele* — ^written 
that  morning  in  substituticm  fur  his  own  earlier 
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words,  to  the  music  of  Schubert's  'Pax  vobisctmi' 
— were  sung  over  the  coffin.  It  was  then  taken 
to  the  Ortsfriedhof  in  the  village  of  W.ihting,  iwid 
committed  to  the  ground,  three'  piac^  highor  up 
than  the  grare  of  Beethoven,  In  ordinary  coarse 
he  would  have  been  buried  in  the  cemetery  at 
Matzleinsdorf,  but  the  appeal  whicb  he  inade 
almost  with  his  dying  breath  was  naturiilly  a  law 
to  the  tender  heart  of  Ferdinand,  and  through  hla 
piety  and  self-denial  hL^dear  brother  rests,  if  not 
next,  yet  near  to  the  great  TOusician,  whom  he  so 
deeply  reverenoed  and  admired.  Late  in  the  after* 
noon  wilbehn  von  Chesy,  son  of  the  autboNss  of 
Euryanthe  and  Rosamunde,  who  though  not  in 
bcliubert's  intimate  circle  was  yet  one  of  his  ac* 
quaintaooea,  by  some  aoddentieaMiBbered  that  he 
had  not  seen  liim  for  many  months,  and  he  « .ilked 
down  to  Bogner's  coffee  houae,  where  the  com- 
poser was  usually  to  be  found  between  5  and  7, 
smoking  hi*  pipe  and  jokh^g  with  his  frimds,  and 
wbera  tiw  Oooper*B  ttov«lt  mentioned  hi  bia  note 
to  Schober  were  not  improbably  still  waiting  for 
him.  He  found  the  little  room  almost  empty,  and 
the  ftndUar  tonnd  table  deserted.  On  entering 
ho  was  accosted  by  the  waiter—  '  Your  honour  is 
soon  back  from  the  funaral!'  'Whose  funeral  ?' 
said  Chezy  in  a^^tonishuient.  'Franz  Schubert's,* 
replied  the  wmter, '  he  died  two  days  ago,  and  ia 
buried  tbla  aftetnoon.** 

He  left  no  will.  The  official  inventory  '  >f  ^'s 
poeaeitsions  at  the  time  of  his  death,  in  which  he 
is  described  ns  'TonktiBstlerund  Compositeur'— 
musician  and  cnmposer — is  as  foKows  ; — 'Three 
dress  coats,  3  « nlking  coats,  10  pairs)  of  trowsers, 
9  waistcoat- — t  ogether  worth  37  florins ;  i  bat, 

5  pairs  of  shoes  and  3  of  boots — valued  at  > 
florins ;  4  shirts,  q  cravats  and  pooket  bandhc^ 
chiefs,  13  pairs  of  socks,  i  towel,  i  sheet,  3  bed- 
cases — 8  tiorins ;  i  mattrass,  1  bolster,  i  quilt — 

6  florins  ;  a  quantity  of  old  nudo  valued  at  10 
florins — 63  florins  (say  £2  tos.)  in  all.  Beyond 
the  above  there  were  no  effect^.'  Is  it  possible, 
then,  that  in  the  'old  music,  valued  at  6dLf 
are  inoluded  the  whole  of  his  unpublished  mana- 
scriptat  Where  else  could  they  be  but  in  the  hooaa 
he  was  inhabiting  i 

The  expenses  of  the  illness  and  funeral,  though 
the  latter  is  espedally  mentioBHl  as  'aeoond 
class,'  amounted  in  all  t<>  169  silver  florins,  19 
kr.  (say  £37) — a  heavy  aum  fur  people  in  the 
poverty  of  Fwdinand  and  his  father.  Of  this  the 
preliminary  servioe  oost  84  fl.  35  kr. ;  the  burial 
44  fl.  45  kr. ;  and  the  ground  70  fl. ;  leaving  the 
rest  for  the  dix-tor's  fees  and  incidental  disburse- 
ments. Illness  and  death  were  truly  expensive 
luxuries  in  Ihoae  iaja. 

On  the  27th  Nov.  the  Kirch- itmnsikverein 
performed  Mo^rt's  Requiem  in  his  honour;  and 
on  Dec.  23  .1  reijuiem  by  Anselm  Hiittenbrenuer 
was  given  in  the  Augustine  church.  On  the  14th 
Dec.  his  early  Symphony  in  C,  No  6,  was  played 

I  Kest  to  Bwtbofwi  eooMi  'FraikMr  von  Wtnrd':  Umb  -Joh. 

^  QwlOjPSgl* SDS QlSte O^DMllll,'  M<l  latO  *y[','y''yY||tiM| • 

us.  ua. 

tnatUtlun-Mwi  m«t«rUlly  nUtiuutad  by  Uumpcecht  (p.  it). 
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at  the  Gesellschafts  concert,  and  again  on  March 
13,  1829.  At  Linz  on  Christmas  Day  there  was 
•  flmeral  oanmony  with  speecbei  and  muiic. 
ArtfcltH  in  his  honour  a[i|ie.irod  in  the  'Wiener 
ZeiUsclirifi '  of  Dec.  35  (by  vou  Ztsdlitz),  in  the 
'  Theaterzeitung '  of  Vienna  of  the  30th  and  37th 
(by  Blahetka);  in  the  Vienna  'Z«Uioluift  Or 
KunBt'  of  June  9,  1 1, 13,  1829  (by  Banernfdd); 
in  thf  Vit-nna  'Arch'\  f  ir  (ieschicLte  '  (by 
Mayrhofer):  and  memorial  poemi  were  published 
bj  Seidl.  Sdiober,  Mid  ottiMtfl.  On  Jan.  30, 1829. 
a  concert  wa.s  given  by  t!io  arrangement  of  Annrv 
Frohlich  in  the  hall  of  the  Muidkvervia ;  the 
programme  included  *  Miriam,'  and  consisted 
entirely  of  Schubert's  music,  excepting  a  set  of 
Flute  Tariations  by  Gabrielsky,  and  the  first 
Finalf  in  Dun  Juan;  and  tho  crowd  wi\a  so 
great  that  the  performance  had  to  be  repeated 
dwrttj  aflerwardi.  The  proceeds  of  fheie  con- 
oerts  and  the  subicri)  i  turns  of  i  t  i  v  friends  sufficed 
to  erect  the  monument  which  now  stands  at  the 
back  of  the  grawu  It  was  carried  out  by  Anna 
Frohlicli,  Grillpanter,  and  Jenger.  The  bust  w«h 
by  1- ranz  Dialler,  and  the  cost  of  the  whole  wa« 
360  silver  fltrins.  46  kr.  Hie  iuefi|itiiOiik'  isfrom 
thf^  {'f'li  of  (irilljiarzcr  :  — 

DiS  TONKUNST  HiKK  BINHN  KKii  HtS  BESITZ 

HOCH  VIKL  SCIIOENKHK  KOttNLKGeNi 
rNAMS  SCHUBBItT  LIKCT  RtBR. 

an  Xm.  JJBKNM  MBCCXCVtl. 
MSTOnUf  AM  Xtt.  MOV.  Mscocxicvni. 
ZXXI  JAKRB  ALT. 

atttnc  MAS  KISS  tirroMatD  a  ncK  trbasub^ 

BUT  STILL  FAIKER  HOieS. 
KAKZ  SCNUBRKT  LIU  HERB. 
BORN  JAM.  31,   17-;;  ; 
»UW  MOV.  19,  l8]6, 
31  VSAM  OLS. 

The  allusion  to  fairer  hopex  has  been  much 
criticised,  hut  surely  without  reason.  When  we 
remember  in  how  many  departaientB  of  music 
Sefaubert's  latest  productions  were  hie  best,  we 
are  undoubtedly  warranted  in  believing  that  he 
would  have  gone  on  jirogressing  for  ii:any  years, 
had  it  been  the  will  of  God  to  spare  bim. 

In  186.^.  owing  to  the  ilate  m  dflapidatfon  at 
w  hich  the  graves  of  b-  ith  Beethoven  and  Schubert 
had  arrived,  the  re}>^iir  uf  the  tombs,  and  the  ex* 
homation  and  reburial  of  both,  were  undertaken 
-by  the  Geaellschaft  der  Musik&eunde.  The 
operation  was  begun  on  the  lath  October  and  | 
couipbud  im  tlie  13th.    The  Opportunity  was  1 
embraced  of  taking  a  oast  and  a  photograph  of  ; 
Sdiabert'e  aktill.  and  of  meaauring  the  priiici|>al 
hones  of  both  skeletons.    The  lengths  in  Schu- 
bert/s  case  were  to  tltotie  in  Betjthoveu's  as  37  to 
39,^whieh  implies  that  as  Beethoven  waasft.  sin. 
high,  he  was  only  5  ft.  and  i  an  incl; 

Various  mcuiurialti  have  been  bet  up  U)  liiui  in 
Vienna.   The  tablets  on  the  houses  in  which  he 

was  bom  and  died  have  been  noticed.  They  were  \ 

* 

t  We  hkTO  rlTco  th«  InKflptloo OMMT St  It  (tsnds  Oa  IIW  SMVIH 
meat.   KtTlsale  •  ««r>i<  ti  (tfS),  fcUsesttf  QMItMlhtSBtfStttBLiB 

*tm  'AcUmuiiM      I'tnlclllUt  4tt  AMSnbSDf  m4  Wttitt- 
ld«f  tititxiicn  Bww  I—  Bsnhotw  sad  Schttbtrt.'  TIauM. 


both  carried  out  by  the  M.'innergesang  Verein, 
and  completed*  the  former  Oct.  7,  1858,  the  latter 
in  Nov.  1869.  The  naie  Society  erected  by  sub> 
scription  a  monument  to  him  in  the  St&dt-Park  ; 
a  iiittiug  6gure  in  Carrara  marble  by  C^ri  Kunt- 
mann,  with  the  inscription  'Franz  SdmbM^ 
aeinem  Andenken  der  Wiener  MiinneigeiMig* 
verein,  187a.'  It  ooct  43,000  florins,  and  wm 
unveiled  M»j  15, 187s. 

Ooldde  of  Aniteki  hb  daetii  eraftted  at  fiiet 

but  little  sensation.  Robert  Schumann,  then  18, 
la  said  to  liave  been  deeply  affected,  and  to  luivo 
burst  into  te.ar^  when  the  news  reached  him  at 
Leipzig;  Mendelssohn  too, though  unlike  Schubert 
in  temperament,  circumstances  and  education, 
doubtlesH  fully  estimated  his  ;  and  Kelltttab, 
Anna  Milder,  and  others  in  Berlin  who  knew  him, 
mnefe  have  raoamed  Urn  deeply;  hat  the  world 
at  large  did  not  yet  know  enough  of  his  works 
to  understand  either  wimt  it  pus»ti<et>sed  or  what 
it  had  lost  in  that  modest  reserved  young  mn> 
Hician  of  31.  But  Death  always  brings  a  man, 
e»pecially  a  young  man,  into  notoriety,  and  in* 
creases  public  curiosity  about  his  works  :  and  no 
it  was  now ;  the  stream  of  publication  at  onoft 
bt  gan,  and  ii  even  yek  flowing^,  neither  the  aap-t 
ply  of  works  nor  the  eagerness  to  obtain  them 
having  ceasedL  The  world  has  not  yet  r«cuvertid 
from  ili  aetonishment  as,  one  after  another,  the 
ntfircs  accumulatetl  in  those  du.sky  heajis  of  music 
paper  (valued  nt  6d.)  were  made  public,  each  so 
astonishingly  fresh,  copious,  and  different  from  the 
lait.  fti  inmji.  mimns.  pirt  ■nnjr.  nprni  rhim 
bcr-meiio  of  all  torts  mm  aD  dimMttioike— p{iao> 
forte-sonata«,  inijironi])tu8  and  fantasiaii,  duets, 
trios,  quartets,  quintet,  octet,  isaued  from  the 
press  or  were  heard  in  manotaript ;  as  each  seaaon 
brought  its  new  BjTnphony,  overture,  entr'acte, 
or  ballet  music,  people  began  to  be  st.'iguired 
by  the  amount.  'A  deep  shade  of  suspicion,' 
said  a  leading  musical  periodical  in  1839,  'is 
beginning  to  be  eaat  over  the  authenticity  of 
posthumous  compositions.  All  Par  -  Iki-;  been  in 
a  state  ut°  ouiazemeut  at  tiie  posthuiuuus  diligence 
ef  the  song-writer,  F.  Schubert^  «ho»  while  one 
would  think  f.l  nt  his  ashee  repose  in  peace  in 
Vienna,  is  ^tlii  malung  etem&l  new  kougs.'  We 
know  better  now,  but  it  must  be  confessed  that 
the  doubt  waa  not  eo  mmatnral  then. 

Of  the  MS.  modo— an  incredible  quantity,  of 
which  no  one  then  knew  tlie  ii:iit  or  the  [  ar» 
ticulars.  partly  becauije  there  wa.f  60  much  ot  it, 
partly  because  Schubert  concealed,or  rather  forgot, 
ttgren*  1  nl  ofhiswork — a  certain  nuuiberof  sonj^ 
and  pianotorte  pieces  were  probably  in  the  hands 
of  publishers  at  the  time  of  his  death,  but  the  great 
balk  wae  in  the  poese^sion  of  Ferdinand,  aa  his 
heir.  A  let  of  4  songa  (op.  105)  waa  tssned  on 
the  day  of  hll  flmeral.  Other  sod^'S — ops.  101, 
IC4, 106,  IIO-II3,  X16-II8;  andtwoPF.  Dueti^ 
the  Fantasia  in  F  minor  (op.  103)  and  the 
'Grand  Rondeau'  ir.p.  107)— followed  up  to 
April  1839.  But  the  tirtjt  important  publication 
was  the  wdl-known  '  Schwanengesang,'  so  en* 
titled  by  HMliDgec^-ft  ooUeotion  of  14  soiia% 
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7  by  RellstAb,  6  by  Heine,  and  I  by  Seidl — 
unquestioDably  Schubert's  last.  Tbey  were  issued 
ill  Hay  18391  ^  judge  by  the  lists  of  ar- 
raDgements  and  editiotu  giv«n  by  Nottebohm. 
have  been  as  much  appreciated  as  the  SdlSne 
MUllerin  or  the  Winterreis*.'.  A  titrcain  of  aongs 
foUowed — for  which  we  must  refer  the  student 
to  Mr.  Nott6boliai*8  catalogue.  The  early  part  * 
of  1830  saw  the  exeuution  of  a  bar^in  between 
DiabeUi  and  Ferdinand,  by  which  that  Fimi  wai^ 
giuiaateed  the  property  of  the  following  work  s  : — 

«P-  1-32.  35.  39-59'  63,  64,  66  69.  T>-77. 
84-88,  93-99.  101-104,  106,  108.  icy,  113,  115, 

116,  119,  121-124,  127,  12.S,  130,   I3J    140,  142- 

153;  also  154  Hon^H  ;  14  voc&l  quartets;  the 
canons  of  181 5:  n  cantata  in  C  for  3  voices; 
ihc  Hvinn  to  tlu;  Ilnly  (tIios*  ;  Kl  pstock'e  Sialjiit 
Miiter  in  F  minor,  and  Gruh.-ie  Ilalleluja  ;  Ma;^- 
nificat  in  C ;  the  >>tring  Quintet  in  C ;  4  string 
quaiteAa  in  C«  Bb.  G»  ;  a  sbnag  too  is  Bt' ;  3 
wnatM  la  A  and  A  miiior,  iwlatlaas  hi  F,  an 
Adagio  in  Db,  and  Allegretto  in  Cf — all  for  PK. 
Molo ;  Sonata  fur  PF.  and  Arpe^one ;  Sonata 
in  A.  and  Fantasie  in  C — both  for  W".  and  violin  ; 
Rondo  in  A  for  violin  and  q'lnrtt  f  ;  A  In  '-i.  and 
Rondo  in  ¥,  for  F¥.  and  (juaru-L  ;  :l  (  acert- 
piece  in  D  for  violin  and  orchestra  ;  ri  .  rrture 
mDfW  orchestra ;  Overtun  to  3rd  Act  of  the 
'Zauberharfe';  Luann ;  aTantum  eigo  in  Bb 
for  4  voices  and  orchestra ;  an  OfTortniuaiinBb 
for  tenor  solo,  ohonis  and  orc)i«:«tra. 

Another  large  portion  of  Ferdimuid's  p<  ses- 
sions came,  sooner  or  later,  int  ;  th<'  f  uids  of 
Ur.  Ktluard  .'Schneider,  mm  ot  i  lanz  s  sistt^r 
There»ia.  Tliey  comprised  the  autographs  of 
Symphonies  i,  3,  3,  and  6t  and  '«({piM  of  4  and 
5;  Autographs  of  operas  :—^e  *  Teofer*  Lost- 
bcMo^^.'  •  I'  ernando,'  '  Di-r  \'ir;  i  ihri^c  Po-^teti,' 
'  Dif  I'leundu  von  Salauw*nka,'  '  I'itj  l5Unj;scli;i(t,' 
*  Fiti  abraii,' and  '  Sakontala  * ;  the  Ma^^^  in  F  ; 
and  the  original  orchestral  parts  of  the  whole  of 
the  music  to  *  Rosamunde.'  The  greater  part  of 
these  are  now  (i  883)  safe  in  the  pOMMMOBOfHerr 
Nicholas  Domba  of  Vienna^ 

On  July  10, 1830,  Diabelll  began  Che  issue  of 
what  was  entitled  Pram  Schubti-ts  n€ich;/<  fii.i.st  nr 
musikalitche  Diditungen ;  and  continued  ii  at 
intervals  till  1850,  by  wltidb  tinw  50  Parts 
{Li^erwHgen),  containing  1 37  songs,  had  ap- 
peared. Tu  1830  he  also  issued  the  two  aston- 
ishing 4-hBnd  marches  (op.  121);  ami  a  Bct 
of  30  waltxes  (pp.  127);  whilst  other  housw 
published  the  PP.  Sonatas  in  A  and  Eb  (op.  lao. 
122);  two  Btrinj^  qnart^t*  of  the  year  1824  (op. 
125);  the  D  miuor  Quartet,  etc.  For  the  prosrress 
of  the  publication  after  this  date  we  tniiht  a^ain 
rofiar  the  reader  to  Mr.  Nottebc^un's  invaluable 
Thematte  Catalogue  (Vienna,  Schr«iber,  1874), 
which  contains  every  detail,  and  may  be  implicitly 
relied  on;  merely  mentioniqg  the  piincipal  woriu, 
md  tha  year  of  puhfioation:— luriant,  Mtas  in 

I  The  Un  which  follom  it  taken  tirain  Kreliile.  p.  tM  (11.  MS),  wko 
•ppareiitlT  hod  tba  Krlrlnil  document  b«bire  bliii  Th<-  on'r  Attt 
fUen  bj  KrriTil'j  1»  IrOti,  tiul  It  muM  hare  been  >■»  .;  ;  '-m, 
■lnc«  op.  12i.  which  iornu  pan  «l  tlW  bMsaln.  twued  In 
Vtbrauy.  B0a»a(ib«DanibenlD  MmIMIM  ~ 
MUMpro|MCtraClS«p«WUbM*. 
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Bb,  3  last  .Sonata-s  and  the  (5 rand  Dno 
Symphony  in  C,  1S40  ;  nia:ita&i«  in  C,  PF.  and 
violin,  185,0  ;  Quartet  in  G,  185a  ;  Quintet  in  C, 
and  Octet,  1854  j  Oesaag  der  Geister,  1858; 
Vemshworenen,  186*;  Ussa  In  Bb»  1865; 
Laz.iru.s  1866;  Symphony  in  B  sdnor,  1867  ; 
Mass  in  Ab,  1875. 

No  complete  critical  ediUon  of  Schubeit% 
works  lias  yet  been  undertaken.  Of  tlie  jiiano- 
forte  pieces  and  .soni,'H  lliereare  numberles»s  publi- 
cation.x,  ft)r  winch  the  reader  is  referred  to  Mr. 
NotteboUm  »  Thematio  Oati^fi^Qe.  Of  the  Songs 
two  eoUeetioos  may  be  e^alised  as  ibtindod  on 

the  order  of  ojius  numher.s  : — that  of  SsBff  of 
Leipzig,  edited  by  Julius  iiietz,  361  aongS  in  SO 
vols.,  and  that  of  Litolff  of  Brun^wick — songs  in 
10  volb.  r)Ut  neither  of  tlieBe,  lliough  Stvled 
'  coiujflcte,'  are  so.  l"'or  instance,  each  omits  ops, 
83,  110,129,  165,  172,  173;  the  6  &oni,'!t  pul>- 
Ushed  by  Miiller,  the  40  by  Gotthard;  and  Litolf 
also  omits  ops.  31,  60.   Still,  as  the  nearost  to 

completenebi.s,  thene  have  been  u^ed  as  tho  feMds 
of  Ljst  No.  I.  at  the  end  of  this  article. 

Schumann's  visit  to  Vienna  in  the  late  autumn 
of  i^7,S  fonuod  an  epoch  in  thv  liistorv-  of  the 
Schubert  ULiu«iu.  lie  the  immeut-e  lieap  uf 
MS8.  which  remained  in  Ferdinand's  hands  even 
after  the  mass  bought  by  DiabdU  had  been  taken 
away,  and  amongst  them  several  symphonies. 
Such  sjtnp.ithy  and  enthusiasm  an  his  must  have 
been  a  rare  delit^ht  to  the  poor  de8|)ondiiv 
brother.  His  eagle  eye  soon  disoovered  the  worw 
of  tliei>e  trca.'surcs.  He  jiicked  out  several  works  to 
be  rucutjimeuded  to  publitiberB,  but  meantime  one 
beyond  all  the  rest  rivetted  hit>  attention — the 
great  symphony  of  Marob  i8a8  (was  it  the  auto- 
graph, not  yet  deposited  in  the  saliS'lceepini;  of 
tlic  Ge!-e!l«chaft  di  r  MiiNik{reunde,or  acopy  '  11 1 
ht3  arranged  with  Ferdinand  to  send  a  tran>criut 
of  it  to  Leipaig  to  Mendelssolin  for  the  Gewand- 
hau8  Concerts,  whire  i*  w!»«  pro  •i:->m.I  ]\Iar.  2t, 
and  rcpttated  no  leiis  liian  3  times  during 
the  following  season.  His  chamber-music  was 
becoming  gradually  known  in  the  North,  and  as 
e^rly  as  1833  is  ooeasfonally  met  with  in  tlio 
Burlin  and  Leipzig  programmes.  David,  who 
led  the  taste  in  chamber  music  at  the  latter  place, 
wa.s  devoted  toSchubert«  Ha  gindually  introduced 
his  works,  until  there  were  few  seasons  in  which  the 
Quartets  iu  A  mittur,  D  minor  (the  score  of  which 
he  edited  for  Senff),  and  G,  the  String  Quintet 
in  C  (a  special  fiarottrite),  the  Octet,  both  Trios,  tho 
PF.  Quintet^  and  the  Bondeau  briliant,  were  not 

performed  aniiil  ^Teat  ;i[  at  lii-  rnLcertd. 

Bchuuuuui  had  long  been  a  xealous  S:hubert  pro- 
pagandist. From  an  osily  date  his  Zeiischr^ 
oontaina  articles  of  more  or  k-s  leu<^h,  nlwavi 
inspired  by  aii  ardent  iidmiratum;  Schubert's 
letters  and  poems  and  his  brother's  ext^^Ueut  short 
sketch  of  his  life,  printed  in  vol.  x  (Ap.aA  to  May  3, 
>  839)— obvious  froits  of  SdinniMivs  Yiannn 
visit— are  indispensable  naterbls  Ibr  Behuheit^n 

<  Karch  9  In  tho  All(.  Hua.  Z*)lnn;  Vurh  t1  In  8«hnmann'(  paper. 
Mi«)ad  t>.v  lit"  fv nitar  the  date  ii  ^ifnt  lu  tt>«  btofraph;  o(  Mendeia- 
•ohn  as  Ihe  Ifitnd.  [Vot  Ii  '.'T.'.i  ]  Tlir  nrader  will  corm* 
thK  The  SrmphoriT  r>!|«eto)  L>rc.  II  1ii89.  Mafcli  1':  in<l  Aprtta 
1840.  MeuiWltxilin  mada  a  lew  cuu  in  the  wnrk  lur  perfumaac*. 
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bioL,Taphy;  when  the  Sytnphrny  was  perfonneil  T:e 
dt^dicated  to  it  one  of  his  longest  and  nioet  genial 
effusions,*  and  cadi  firesh  piece  was 
a  hearty  welcome  as  it  fell  from  the  pre.«s.  One 
of  Schumann's  especial  favourites  waa  the  Eb 
Trio ;  he  liked  it  even  better  than  that  in  Bb, 
and  has  lefl  »  memorandttm  of  his  fondness  in 
the  opening  of  the  Adagioof  hb  Sjrm phony  in  C, 
which  is  identical,  in  key  and  intervals,  with  that 
of  Schubert's  Andante.  The  enthusiasm  of  theae 
prominent  muneiani,  the  rneated  perfomuuioee 
of  the  Symphony,  and  its  publication  by  Breitkopfs 
(in  Jan.  1850),  naturally  gave  Schubert  a  strong 
bold  on  Leipzig,  at  thai  Hme  the  most  active 
nrarioal  centre  of  Europe ;  and  after  the  founda- 
tion of  the  CoMervatorium  in  1843  many  English 
and  American  students  must  have  carried  back 
the  love  of  his  romantio  and  tanefol  muiio  to  their 
own  eovntriei. 

Several  performances  of  lart,'e  works  harl  taken 
place  in  Vienna  since  &;bubert's  death,  chit-fly 
through  the  exerlioiis  of  Ferdinand,  and  of  a 
certain  Leitennayer,  one  of  Franz's  early  friends ; 
•nch  as  the  Eb  Mass  at  the  parish  church  of 
Maria  Trost  on  Nov.  15,  1829  ;  Miriam,  with 
Lachner'a  oroheetration,  at  a  Geaellschait  Concert 
in  1830;  two  newoyertoree  In  1833;  an  over- 
ture in  E,  the  Chorug  of  Spirits  from  Rotamunde, 
the  Grosses  Halleluja,  etc.,  early  in  1835,  and  four 
laiga  enoMrled  pieces  from  Fierahras  later  in 
the  year;  an  overture  in  D;  the  finnle  of  the  last 
Symphony ;  a  march  and  chorus,  and  an  air  and 
chorus,  from  Fierabras,  in  April  1 836 ;  another  new 
overture,  and  leveral  new  compositkot  ham  the 
<Beniain«/fai thewinterof  1837-8.  As fiuraican 
be  judged  by  the  silence  of  the  Vienna  newspapers 
tbe«e  parsed  almost  unnoticed.  Even  the  oompeti* 
tion  with  North  Germany  failed  to  prodaoe  the 
effect  whir})  mi.,dit  have  been  expected.  It  did 
mdeed  excite  the  Viennese  to  one  effort.  On  the 
15th  of  the  De<»mber  folio win^^  the  prodnotien  of 
the  Symphony  ftt  Leipiig  its  performanoe  was  at- 
tempted at  'Vfemia,  but  though  the  whole  work 
was  announced,*  such  had  been  the  difficulties  at 
rehearsal  that  the  first  two  movements  alone 
were  given,  and  they  mn  only  carried  off  by  the 
interpolation  of  an  air  fr«ai  *Luoia*  between 
them. 

But  symphonies  and  aymphonic  worin  can 
hardly  be  expected  to  float  rapidly;  sones  are 
more  buoyant,  and  Schubert's  songs  soon  negan 
to  make  tlieir  way  outside,  as  they  had  long  Mnce 
done  in  his  native  place.  Wherever  they  once 
penetrated  their  soooess  wae  oertain.  Li  Psris, 
where  spirit,  mrlody,  and  romance  are  the  certain 
eriterions  of  success,  and  where  nothing  dull 
or  obscure  is  tolanled,  they  were  introduced  by 
Nourrit,  and  were  eo  mnch  liked  as  actually  to 
find  a  transient  plaoa  la  the  programmes  of  the 
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»  'Ge*.  Rchrlflro,' HI  191  .■krhnmaDn'*  •ipRMlontlMTSI 
that  thi-  S^mpLonr  In  ('  w^i  In  K'-r'Unind'l  poMcnIuD  at  thvtllMaf 
bli  Tlnil.  Th:*  »iul  m»nj  ruh'r  of  lil«  »rtlc1r»  on  l?chut>*Tt  hite  brm 
tmiwIMMl  iDlo  Engltth  bjr  )IL^«  M  K.  tuti  (ilehn.  aitd  Mr<  Ritirr. 

S  Th«  MS.  9UU  ia  the  poMuloo  ot  the  Haslk  Vereln  tb«w  th« 
aoit  cnMi  eniic  saalMr  iitth  •  tImt  to  lUi  urtlirwcs.  In  tb* 
WimK  oauoixim  mm  illil  saS  ^SiUn  sstMwi  st  tbs  mn^ 


Concerts  of  the  Conservatciire,  the  stronghold  of 
musical  Toryism.'  The  first  French  coUection 
wns  published  in  1834,  by  Ridiaalt,  with  traUH 
latiou  by  B^anger.  It  onnf.iinfHl  6  son;,'8 — Die 
Pos*t,  Standchen,  Am  Meer,  Daa  i  ischeruuidchcn, 
Der  Tod  und  das  Madchen,  and  Schlummsr* 
lied.  The  £rl  Kii^  and  others  followed.  A  latter 
collection,  with  translation  by  Emil  Deschamps, 
was  issued  by  Brandua  in  1 838  or  39.  It  i.s  entitled 
'Collection  des  Lieder  de  Frans  Kichubert,'  and 
contains  t6 — La  jeune  religieuse;  MargtiArfte; 
Le  roi  de«  aulnes  ;  La  rose;  La  st<rt^nade;  La 
posto;  Ave  Maria;  La  cloche  dea  agoni^ants;  La 
jeune  fille  et  la  mort;  Roeemonde;  Les  phiintet 
de  la  jeune  fille ;  Adieu ;  Les  astres ;  La  jeune 
mfere ;  La  berceuse;  Eloge  des  larmes.*  Except 
that  one- — A  lien* — in  spurious,  the  selection 
does  great  credit  to  Parisian  taste.  This  led  the 
way  to  the '  Qftanmte  mflodies  de  Sdrabert '  of 
Richault,  Launer,  etc.,  a  tliin  8vo.  volume,  to 
which  nianyan  Engliish  amateur  is  indebted  for  his 
first  acquaintance  with  thet^e  treasures  of  life. 
By  1845  Richault  had  published  as  maay  as  150 
with  French  words. 

Some  of  tiio  chamber  music  also  soon  obtained 
a  oertain  popularity  in  Parii^  through  the  playing 
of  TShnant,  Uihan.  and  Alkaa,  and  later  <a  Ajard 
and  Franchomme.  The  Trio  in  V>b,  issntd  by 
Kichault  in  1838,  was  the  first  instrumental  work 
of  Schubert's  publi^ihed  in  France.  There  is  a 
'Collection  complete'  of  the  solo  PF.  works, 
published  by  Richault  in  8vo.,  containing  the 
Fantaiiiie  (op.  15),  10  sonatas,  the  two  Russian 
marches.  Impromptus,  Momens  musicals^  5  single 
pieces,  and  9  sets  of  dances.  Lisst  and  HeuiBr 
kept  the  flame  alive  by  their  transcrijitions  of 
the  songs  and  waltzes.  But  beyond  this  the 
French  hardly  know  more  of  Schubert  now  than 
they  did  then;  none  of  h\»  large  works  have  be- 
come popular  with  them.  Hat  eneck  attenipteil 
to  rehearse  the  Symphony  in  C  (No.  10)  in  I^'43, 
but  the  band  refused  to  go  beyond  the  first 
movement,  and  Sdrahert's  name  up  to  tUs  date 
{1S81)  appears  in  the  progranimeH  of  the  Con- 
certs of  the  Conservatoire  attached  to  three 
songs  only.  M.  Pasdeloup  has  introduced  the 
Symphony  in  C  .an<l  the  fragment?*  of  that  in 
B  minor,  but  they  have  taken  uo  hold  on  the 
Parisian  amateurs. 

Lisrt's  devotion  to  Schubert  has  been  great 
and  unceasing.  We  have  already  mentioned  his 
produetion  of  Alfonso  and  E.strella  at  Weimar 
in  1854,  but  it  is  right  to  give  a  list  of  his 
transcaiptiomi^  wUeh  liave  done  a  very  great 
deal  to  intro'hice  Schubert  into  many  qu.arter8 
where  his  compositions  would  otherwise  have 
been  a  sealed  iMok.    His  first 


>  '  L*  Jnins  Rrllgletita'  ind  '  he  rol  d-n  Aotnes'  were  lang  bf 
Nourrit.  M  th«  Looeeru  o(  Jan.  18  toA  April  ^  UBS.  rctpaeUTalr— 
ttm  tMmr  with  oretwitiil ssssmb— Sast.  CmF 
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IM»  BoM^  <».  7ar-'WM  flwde  in  ^  1834,  Mid 
peared  in  Purla  the  nine  yttr.    It  ww  fdu* 

lowerl  in  1838  by  tlie  StiindcJicn,  Post,  and  Lob 
der  Tbranea,  and  in  1839  ^7  ^^'^^S  by 

rs  Iil«d«r.  TheM  afp^n  by  6  Lieder  ;  4  Geixt- 
liche  Lieder ;  6  of  the  Mfillerliedcr  ;  the  Schwan- 
eogeftang,  and  the  Wiuteireise.  Liszt  hajs  al»o 
transcribed  the  Divertimement  k  la  hongroise,  3 
MMobM  Md  9  '  ValMt^prioes,'  or  '  Soirte  d« 
Viituie,'  after  8e1»i1)ert*s  op.  67.  All  the  above 
are  for  PF.  solo.    n<  hx^  nls  1     ir(  d  the  accom- 

ganiment  to  th«  Jungo  Nuuue,  GretcUcu  am 
pinorade^  Bo  lasst  mich  scheinen,  and  the  Erl 
King,  for  a  Bmall  orchestra ;  ha«  adajittd  the 
Allmacht  for  tenor  ».Ao,  male  cborue,  aud  or- 
oheetra,  and  has  converted  the  Fantasie  in  C  (op. 
I5}intoftCoiioartofiDrPF.MidorQbeBtn.  Some 
inn  thfnk  tlieae  ehaaget  tadefenriUe,  hoi  there 
is  no  doubt  that  they  are  done  in  a  m.-uiterly 
manner,  and  that  many  of  them  have  become 
▼ery  popular.— Heller^'a  ■imgoBMnti  AM  eon- 
fined  t<i  6  fuvourite  sonj^s. 

England  made  an  appearance  in  the  field  with 
2  songs,  •  The  Letter  of  flowers '  and  '  The  Secret,' 
which  weare  published  by  Mr.  AyxUm  in  1836  in 
ibe  Mnneal  Library,  to  Oxenfintlli  traudation. 
Mr.  Wes-sol  (Ashdown  i  Parry)  hfid  bc-?im  his 
'  Series  of  (iermati  Songs '  earlier  than  this, 
and  by  1 840,  out  of  a  total  of  197,  the  list  in- 
cluded 38  of  Schubert's,  remarkably  well  chosen, 
and  including  tevural  of  the  finest  though  leiw 
known  ones,  e.g.  Ganjrmed,  An  den  Tod,  Sei 


:  jegrttart»  Dio  BcM,  etc,  eta  Ewer'a'GeniB 
of  GeniuHi  Bong,'  ootttainii^  many  of  8diu> 

bert's,  were  begun  in  l8_^6.  Schul>eit'8  music 
took  a  long  time  before  it  obtained  any  public 
looting  in  this  country.  The  flnt  limo  It  IfK 
pears  in  the  Philharmonic  programme* — then  so 
ready  to  welcome  novelties — is  on  May  30,  1 839, 
when  Ivanoff  Han<^  the  Serenade  in  theSchwanen- 

Sesang  to  Italian  words,  *  Quando  avvolto.' 
itaudigl  gave  the  Wanderer,  May  8,  1843.  On 
June  10,  1844,  the  Overture  to  Fierabras  wus 
played  under  Mendelssohn's  direction,  and  on 
June  17  the  Jun^^e  Nonne  was  sung  to  French 
words  by  M.  de  Revial,  Mendelsaohn  playing  the 
magnificent  accompaniment.  We  blush  to  say, 
however,  tliat  neither  piece  met  witli  rq  1  oval. 
The  leading  critic  says  that  'the  overture  is 
UtenUy  boMalih  eritidam :  perhapa  a  noM  over- 
rated man  never  existed  than  this  same  Schubert.' 
His  dictum  on  Ute  song  is  even  more  unfortunate. 
He  tells  us  that '  it  is  a  very  good  eatMBplification 
of  much  ado  about  notUqg^— ae  unmeaningly 
myaterioua  a«  oould  be  desired  by  the  most  de- 
Toted  lover  of  Iwmbaat.'  Mendels-TOhn  conducted 
the  laat  five  Philharmonie  concerts  of  that  season 
(1844);  Mid  amongst  other  orafaestral  music  new 
to  England  had  brought  with  him  Schubert's 
Symphony  in  C,  and  hi^i  own  overture  to  liuy 
Blafi.  At  the  rehearsal  however  the  behaviour 
of  the  band  towards  the  aTmphony — excited,  it  is 
■aid,  by  the  oontinaal  tri^ete  in  uie  Finale—was 
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ao  insultinff  that  he  refused  either  to  go  on  with 
it  or  to  allow  hie  own  overture  to  ha  tried.* 

But  the  lui.'sbehavjour  of  our  leadinij  orche-tra 
did  not  produce  the  etittct  which  it  had  done  in 
Paris ;  others  were  found  to  take  up  the  treasuree 
thus  rudely  reject^-d,  and  Schulxi'rt  liah  had  an 
ample  revenge.  The  centres  for  his  uuiteic  in 
England  have  been — for  the  orchestral  and  choral 
wo«k%  the  Crntal  Palace,  Sydenham,  and  Mr, 
Chariea  Halle  a  CSotieeiia,  Maaeheater ;  and  fbr 
the  chandler  music,  the  Monday  and  Saturday 
Popular  Concerts  and  Mr.  H^dle'i!  Recitals.  At 
the  Orratal  Palace  the  Symphony  in  C  (No.  10) 
has  been  in  the  repertoire  of  the  Satvirday  Con- 
certo jsince  Api  il  5,  1856;  the  two  movenituts  of 
the  B  minor  Hymphoi^were  first  played  April  6, 
1867,  and  have  been  oonitaaHjr  repeated.  Tlie 
6  other  MS.  Symphoniea  w«i«  ohtanied  ftom  Br. 

St  l  r.i  ill  rin  1S67  and  since,  and  havel»een  played 
at  various  dates,  a  performance  of  the  whok  eight 
in  chrmologioal  order  forming  a  feature  in  the 
series  of  1880-81.  The  b'r.«ri  -Tn  music  wae 
fiwit  played  Nov.  10,  1866,  and  iias  l>een  fre- 
quently rejjeat'-d  sinca.  Joachim's  orchestratioil 
of  tlie  Grand  Duo  (op.  140)  waa  given  Maroh  4, 
1876.  The  ovetioree  to  Alfonso  and  Eatrrila, 
Fierabras,  Freunde  von  Salamanka,  T- ufels 
Lustsohloes,  and  that  'in  the  Italian  style'  are 
oontiBnalljheaid.  Miriam's  song  was  first  given 
Nov.  14,  1868  (and  three  limes  since!  ;  the  Con- 
spirators, March  2,  1873  ;  the  23rd  Pealm,  Feb, 
21,1874;  Mass.  March  29,  1879.  At 

the  Popular  Ckmonta  n  beginning  was  made  May 
16. 1859,  with  the  A  minor  Qnvtet,  the  D  major 
Sonnti.und  the  Pondeau  brillml.  Since  then  the 
D  minor  and  G  major  Quaru Ib,  many  sonatas  and 
other  PF.  pieces  have  been  added,  and  the  Octet, 
the  Quintet  in  C,  and  the  two  Trios  are  re|>eated 
season  by  season,  and  enthu^sinstically  received. 
The  Quartet  in  Bb,  a  MS.  trio  in  the  same 
key,  tibe  Sonata  for  PF.  and  Arpcapone»  etc. 
have  been  brought  to  a  hearing.  A  uir^  aum* 
ber  of  song*  are  familiar  to  the  subscribers  to 
theoe  concerts  through  the  fine  interpretation 
of  Stockhausen,  Mad.  Joachim,  Miss  Regan,  Misa 
Sophie  Lfiwc,  Mr.  Santley,  Mr.  Hen*>h*l.  and 
other  singers.  At  Mr.  Ualle's  admirable  recitals 
at  St.  James's  Hall,  since  their  commencement 
in  1 863  all  the  published  Sonatas  have  been  re> 
peatedTy  played  ;  not  only  the  popular aaee,  but  of 
those  less  kno-xn  r  ne  have  been  given  less  than 
twice :  the  Fantasia  in  C.  op.  15,  three  times ;  the 
PF.  Quintet,  the  l-'antaida  for  PF.  and  Violin, 
the  Impromptus  and  M  omens  ni«si«ils,  the  *5 
pieces,'  the  '  3  [Jieces,'  the  Adagio  and  Rondo, 
the  Valsea  nobles,  and  other  numbers  of  this  fasci- 
nating muaio  have  been  heard  a^pun  and  again. 

The  etiier  principal  pubGeattott*  in  Ea^^and 
are  tiio  vocd  eooraa  of  the  aix  Maeim,  the  PF. 

*  KT«n  IS  jmn  lat«r,  wttcn  pla^  at  tli«  Hoskml  Bodctj  of  Loo- 
don.  Um  (»jne  periodical  tbat  we  baf«  alreadr  quoted  uys  ot  it, 
'The  Ideu  throafhrut  H  »tf  ill  of  it  in1;ni"e  ch»f«ftfT.  irnl  th« 
inMninvntatlon  l«  "I  «  with  th»  \  \r~»s    71irr«  U  nti  brr-a.lth, 

Uwre  li  DO  CTkndeur.  thtr*  li  no  dlrnlty  la  either :  claanicu.  ajot 
eoatratt.  and  beatrtlM  anith  an  alwaji  apparant.  but  the  or- 
rtwwra,  tbougfa  iowi,  if  itavar  bamIt*  and  tomarom,  and  itae  m««ia. 
It  osMT  •MtoM  sr  Isuailag.*  U  K  I 
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accompaniment  arranged  from  the  full  score  by 
Ebenezer  Prout,  published  by  Augener  A  Co. — 
theist.  2nd,  3rd, 4th in  iSji.the 6th(Kb)in  1873, 
and  the  5th  (Ab)  in  1875.'  The  Masses  have 
been  alMo  published  by  Novello«,  both  with 
Latin  and  English  words  (*  Communion  Ser- 
vice'); and  the  same  firm  has  published 
Miriam,  in  two  forms,  and  the  Rosamunde 
music,  both  vocal  score  and  orchestral  partu. 
Messrs.  Augener  have  also  published  editions 
of  the  PF.  work.'i,  and  of  a  large  number  of 
■ongs,  by  Pauer. 

Schubert  was  not  sufficiently  important  during 
his  lifetime  to  nttract  the  attention  of  painter*, 
and  althougli  he  had  more  than  one  artist  in 
hU  circle,  there  are  but  three  portraits  of  him 
known.  I .  A  poor  stiff  head  by  Leopold  Kupel- 
wie-er,  full  face,  taken  July  10,  1821,  photo- 
graphed by  Mictke  and  Wawra  of  Vienna,  and 
wretchedly  engraved  as  the  frontispiece  to 
Kreissle's  biography.  2.  A  very  characteristic 
half-length,  3-quarter-face,  in  water  colours,  by 
W.  A.  Uieder.taken  in  1825,  and  now  in  possession 
of  Dr.  Granitsch  of  Vienna.*  A  replica  by  the 
artist,  dated  1840,  is  now  in  the  Musik-Verein. 
It  has  been  engraved  by  Passini,  and  we  here 
give  the  hetd.  fr<>m  n  photograph  expre4(sly  taken 
from  the  original. 


3.  The  bust  on  the  tomb,  which  gives  a  very 
prosaic  version  of  hi.<i  features 

His  exterior  by  no  means  answered  to  his 
genius.  His  general  appearance  was  insigni- 
ficant. As  we  have  already  said,  he  was  prob- 
ably not  more  than  5  feet  and  i  inch  high, 
his  figure  was  stout  and  clumsy,  with  a  round 
back  and  shoulders  v  perhaps  due  to  incessant 

I  RaTt«w«d  bjUr.  E.  Prout  tn  '(>>nconll*'  for  1<7S,  pp. K. tt. IDS.  ttc 
>  H«  bought  It  In  Feb.        lor  l.SOA  florljia.  or  about  IM.  It  U 
•bout  R  Inches  hl(h.  bj  «  mMr. 


writing),  fleshy  arms,  and  thick  short  fingers. 
His  complexion  was  pa.sty,  nay  even  tallowy ; 
his  cheeks  wer-  full,  his  eyebrows  bushy,  and  his 
nose  insignificant.  But  there  were  two  things  that 
to  a  great  extent  redeemed  these  inoiguificaut 
traits — his  hair,  which  was  black,  and  remark- 
ably thick  and  'vigorous,  as  if  rooted  in  the 
brain  within ;  and  lais  eyes,  which  were  truly 
'  the  windows  of  his  soal,'  and  even  through  the 
spectacles  he  constantly  wore  were  so  bright  as 
at  once  to  attract  attention.*  If  Rieders  por- 
trait may  be  trusted — and  it  is  said  to  be  very 
faithful,  though  perhaps  a  little  too  fne — they 
had  a  peculiarly  steadfast  penetrating  look,  which 
irresistibly  reminds  one  of  tlio  firm  rhythm  of 
his  music.  His  glasses  are  inseparable  from  hia 
face.  One  of  our  earliest  glimpries  of  him  ia 
'  a  little  boy  in  spectticles'  at  the  Convict ;  ho  hi^ 
bitually  slept  in  them  ;  and  within  18  months  of 
ixM  death  we  see  him  standing  in  the  window  at 
Dobling,  his  glasses  pushed  up  over  his  fore- 
head, and  Grillparzer  s  verses  held  close  to  his 
searching  eyes.  He  had  the  broad  strong  jaw  of 
all  great  men,  and  a  marked  assertive  prominence 
of  the  lips.  When  at  rest  the  expression  of  his 
face  was  uninteresting,  but  it  brightened  up  at 
the  mention  of  music,  es[)ecially  that  of  Bee- 
thoven. His  voice  was  something  between  a  sofl 
tenor  and  a  baritone.  He  sang  'like  a  composer,' 
without  the  least  affectation  or  attempt.^ 
I  His  general  disposition  was  in  accordance  with 
his  countenance.  His  sensibility,  though  hia 
I  music  shows  it  was  extreme,  was  not  roused  by 
^  the  small  things  of  life.  He  had  little  of  that 
I  jealous  susceptibility  which  too  often  distinguishee 
musicians,  more  irritable  even  tlmn  the  '  irritable 
race  of  poets.'  His  attitude  towards  Rossini 
and  Weber  proves  this.  When  a  post  which 
he  much  coveted  was  given  to  'another,  he 
expressed  his  satisfaction  at  its  being  liestowed 
on  so  competent  a  man.  Transparent  truth- 
fulness, good-humour,  a  cheerful  contented 
evenness,  fondnes.<4  for  a  joke,  and  a  desire  to 
remain  in  the  background— such  were  his  pro- 
minent characteristics  in  ordinary  life.  But  we 
have  seen  how  this  apparently  im{)assive  man 
could  be  moved  by  a  poem  w  hich  appealed  to 
him,  or  by  such  music  as  Beethoven's  Cf  minor 
Quartet.*  This  unfailing  good-nature,  this  sweet 
loveablenesH,  doubtless  enhanced  by  his  reserve, 
was  what  attached  Schubert  to  his  friends. 
They  admired  him  ;  but  they  loved  him  still 
more.  Ferdinand  perfectly  adored  him,  and 
even  the  derisive  Ignaz  melts  when  be  takei 
leave.*  Hardly  a  letter  from  Schwind,  Schober, 
or  Bauemfeld,  that  doen  not  amply  testify  to 
thii.  Their  only  complaint  is  that  he  will  not 
return  their  passion,  that  '  the  affection  of  yeara 
is  not  enough  to  overcome  his  distrust  and  fear 
of  seeing  himself  appreciated  and  beloved.'*  Even 

>  All  thm  porti«lti  icTM  In  IhU.  An  mliMnt  torraon  of  our  own 
i%j  U  kfcutlumed  to  iv<  '  »ver  trutt  ■  man  with  a  ireat  hMd  of 
Mack  hair,  be  l«  turn  to  be  aii  eiilhutlast.' 

«  W.  V.  Ch«fr.  •  Erlnneruiicen  — -with  ejei  M  brilllaiit  as  at  tba 
flnt  (lann  to  batnj  the  fire  within.' 

i  Bauemitld.  *  Wetcl.  '  Sm  pftna  SM.  SS. 

•  K.U.  M»  (I.  Ul).  •  flchirtad.  in  K.U.  Stf  (II.  91). 
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straiitftTs  who  met  hiiu  in  tliiH  mtouraf/e  were  as 
much  captivated  an  bis  tiiendt.  J.  A  Berg  of 
StooUiolm,  wko  mm  in  Vieniuk  in  1897,  as  a  young 
jnan  of  24,  and  met  him  ;it  the  Eogriers,  speaks 
of  liiin'  with  thtj  clingiiig  atfection  wiiich  euch 
peit^i  >Da1  charm  inspires. 

He  was  a  born  bourgeoii,  never  raalljr  at  his 
ease  except  among  hia  equals  and  chosen  asso- 
ciiius.  Wht-'ii  with  thtin  he  was  ijcnial  and 
oumnliant.  At  the  dances  of  his  friends  he 
would  extnnpairiM  the  moat  lovely  waltiet  for 
hourB  tu^alher,  or  aocornpaiiy  fionjr  after  song. 
He  was  tsvea  twisteruus — pk^iif.;  the  £rl  King 
on  a  comb,  fencing,  howling,  and  making  many 
practical  jokes.  But  in  good  society  he  was  shy 
and  silent,  hia  face  grave  ;  a  word  of  praise  dis- 
tressed !um,  he  would  repel  the  admiration  when 
it  came,  aod  escape  into  the  next  room,  or  out  of 
tbe  lioiue.  at  the  fimt  ponible  moment.  In  eon- 
sequence  ho  wag  overlooked,  and  of  his  important 
friends  few  knew,  or  showed  that  tli«y  knew, 
what  *  tnMUre  they  had  within  their  rea<  h. 
A  grent  player  like  Bocklet,  after  performing 
the  Bb  Triu,  could  kneel  to  kias  the  composers 
hand  in  rapture,  and  with  broken  voice  stammer 
forth  hii  homage,  but  ther*  it  no  tnww  of  each 
trihate  from  the  upper  elwi.  What  a  oontnst 
to  Beethoven's  position  among  hia  Rri«t>cranc 
friends — their  devotion  and  patience,  his  con- 
tenptooiis  behaviour,  the  amount  of  pressing 
ncc»  s>-ary  to  make  him  play,  his  scorn  of  emotion, 
aud  lu  ve  uf  applause  after  he  had  fini»bed !  [See 
vol.  i.  p.  1686.]  The  same  oontrAst  is  visible  in 
the  dedioatioiM  of  the  miaie  of  the  two — Bee- 
thoren'i  chiefly  to  crowned  heads  and  nobility, 
Schubert's  in  large  proportion  to  his  friends.  It 
in  also  evident  in  the  luuHio  itself  as  we  shall 
end.  avotir  presently  to  bring  oat. 

Ho  phwcd,  &a  he  sang,  'like  a  composer.'  that 
is,  with  lam  uf  technique  than  of  knowledge  and 
expression.  Of  the  virtuoso  he  had  abeolutely 
nothing.  He  improvised  in  the  intervals  of  throw- 
iqg  on  his  clouies,  or  at  other  times  when  the 
music  within  wa*  too  strong  to  be  resistetl,  but  as 
an  exhibition  or  performance  never,  and  there  is 
no  reoord  of  his  playing  any  music  hot  Ut  own. 
He  DCc<vsionally  accompanied  h5«?  •^on^'8  at  con- 
certs ^always  keeping  very  strict  tune),  but  we 
never  hear  of  his  having  extemporised  or  played 
a  pieoe  in  pablio  in  Vienna.  Notwithstanding 
tiie  shortneei  of  Us  fingers,  which  sometimes  got 
tired,*  he  could  play  most  of  his  own  pieces,  and 
with  such  force  and  beauty  as  to  compel  a 
araaieian*  who  waa  lirtening  to  one  of  hit  tateat 
Sonatas  to  exclaim,  'I  admire  your  playing  more 
than  your  music,'  an  exclamation  euiiceptibU 
of  two  interpretations,  of  which  Schubert  is  said 
to  have  taken  the  tmiavourable  one.  But  ac- 
companiment waa  bis  forte,  and  of  this  we 
have  already  spoken  [see  pp.  3416,  347  a  etc.], 
Duet-playin£  was  a  favourite  leoreatton  with  him. 
Schober,  Quaj,  aod  athai%  ware  hit  compaidona 
In  thi%  and  Qahy  hat  left  on  zaooxd  hia  admlra- 

*** '^'^bSSSl^  Mia.  i«I  "'*''*'* 


turn  of  the  clean  rapid  playint^.  the  l)oM  concep- 
tion and  perfect  grasp  of  expression,  and  the 
clever  droll  remarha  that  woiud  drop  from  him 
during  the  pieoe. 

His  life  as  a  rule  was  regular,  even  mono- 
tonous. He  eompoMd  er  atndiad  habitiiaUy 
six  or  seven  hours  every  morning.  This  waa 
one  of  the  methodical  habits  which  he  bad 
leameil  from  hi.s  good  old  father  ;  others  were 
the  old-fitshioned  punctilious  style  of  addressing 
ttnufjen,  whioh  etmefc  HiUer  *  with  such  ooaster* 
nation,  and  the  dating  of  his  music.  He  waM 
re-idy  to  write  directly  he  tumbled  out  of  bed, 
and  remained  aleadily  at  work  till  two.  '  When 
I  have  done  one  piece  I  begin  the  next  *  was  his 
explanation  to  a  visitor  in  i  s  3  7  ;  and  one  of  these 
mornings  produced  six  of  the  nongs  in  the  '  Win- 
terreise ' !  At  two  he  dined — wiien  there  waa 
money  enough  for  <Unnar^-^ther  at  the  Gasrt- 
haus,  where  in  those  days  it  co.st  a  '  Zwanziger* 
(8W.),  or  with  a  friend  or  patron;  and  the 
afiemoon  was  spent  in  making  mtisic,  at  at 
Mad.    Lacsny   I'vichwiestr's    [p.  or  in 

walking  in  the  euviruun  of  Vienna.  If  the 
weather  was  fine  the  walk  wan  often  prolonged 
tiU  lata^  regardiets  of  engagements  in  town ;  but 
If  thitwatnotthe  ease,  hewaiattheooflbe-hoata 
by  five,  stnokiu^'  his  f.ipt-  and  ready  to  joke  with 
any  of  his  set ;  then  came  an  hour's  music,  a»  at 
Sofia MtUler's  [p.  341  ft]:  then  the  theatre,  and 
Bupper  .'vt  the  Gasthaus  again,  and  the  coffee- 
house, sometimes  till  far  into  the  morning,  in 
thcne  day'i  no  Vienneee,  certainly  no  young 
bachelor,  dined  at  home ;  ao  that  the  repeated 
viilta  to  the  Gatthaut  need  not  shock  the  tenw* 
bilities  of  any  En^dish  lover  of  Schubert.  [Sea 
p.  34.').]  Nor  let  jiny  one  be  led  away  with  the  notion 
that  be  waa  a  tot,  at  tome  teem  prone  to  believe. 
How  could  a  sot— how  could  any  one  who  even 
lived  freely,  and  woke  witli  a  heavy  head  or  a 
disordered  ttonaeh — ^bare  worked  as  he  worked, 
and  have  composed  nearly  1000  such  worka  aa 
hit  in  t8  years,  or  have  performed  the  fealt  of 
rapidity  that  Schubert  did  in  the  way  of  opera, 
symphony,  ouartet,  song,  which  we  have  enu- 
meiatedf  No  tot  ooold  write  six  of  the '  Win* 
terreise'  songs — perfect,  endnring^  works  of  art» 
in  one  morning,  and  that  no  singular  feat! 
Your  Murlands  and  Poes  are  obliged  to  wiut 
their  time,  and  produce  a  few  works  as  their 
brain  and  their  digestion  will  allow  them.  In- 
I  tr  ul  of  being  always  n  ady  for  tht  ir  i^reatest 

i  efforts,  as  Moaart  and  Schubert  were.  Schubert 
— Ilka  Moiart->loved  soelety  and  ita  aceorapaai- 

I  ments;  he  would  have  been  no  ^'^  nn-^se  if  he 
had  not;  and  he  may  have  been  occasionally  led 
away ;  but  such  etoapadea  w  ere  rare.  "Bn  dota 
not  appear  to  have  cared  for  the  other  sex,  or 
to  have  been  attractive  to  them  as  Beethoven 
was,  notwithstanding  his  ugliness.  This  sim- 
nlicity  curiously  diaracteritet  lut  whole  life ;  no 
nail  of  memory  are  Teeorded  of  him  at  they  so 

*  '  K0n«tlirr1<b«n,'  p.  49.  '  Rchiihert  I  And  llMOtlcmad  In  Journal 
M  ft  qmitt  mam  ■  poMlbty  sum  ftiw«r*  M.  tbou(1>  It  »«•  onlr  uiM>us«k 
bis  Intlmatei  Uut  ha  broki;  out.  When  I  Tlilied  him  tn  hli  nodot 
lodxtnc  b*  noKtni  me  klndl;,  but  w  rmiwcilUllr  m  «u>i«  to  Irisbtaa 
aw.' 
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often  arr  if  other  great  musicians;  the  records 
of  his  life  contain  nothing  to  quote.  Ui»  letters, 
■oin«  fovty  in  all,  are  evidently  forced  from  him. 
'Heavens  and  Earth.'  says  he, '  it 'a  frightful  hav- 
ing to  de^criLxi  ouu'a  travels ;  I  caimot  »  rite  any 
man*  '  Dearest  friend ' — on  another  occasion — 
*  joa  will  be  ailmuahed  tA  witting :  I  am  w 
myself.**  Stnuige  eoDttast  to  (be  many  in- 
teresting  epistles  of  Mozart  and  MendeltsBohii, 
and  the  numberless  notes  of  Beethoven !  Bee- 
tiiOTeiii  WM  well  read,  a  poUtieiMi*  thought 
much,  and  talked  eag- rly  on  many  subjects. 
Hoz&rt  and  Alendclii^ha  both  drew ;  travelling 
was  a  part  of  their  lives ;  they  were  men  of  the 
world,  and  Mendeluohn  WM  master  of  many 
accomplishments.  Schumann  too,  though  a  Saxon 
of  Saxons,  had  travelled  much,  and  whik  ,i  hp  >t 

KiUfic  composer,  was  a  practised  literary  mm. 
tSehabeitliaaiiotliiiigMlliekliidtoehow.  He 
not  only  never  travelled  out  of  Austria,  but  he 
never  propoeed  it,  and  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  of 
hit  doing  80.  To  picture  or  work  of  art  ho  very 
rarely  refers.  He  etpro— cd  himself  with  such 
difficulty  that  it  was  all  bat  impossible  to  argue 
with  hina.'  Besides  the  letters  just  mentioned, 
a  few  pages  of  diary  and  four  ok  five  poeius  are 
all  tfaafe  he  pioducea  except  ha»  mndo.  In  liter* 
attire  his  range  was  wide  indeed,  hut  it  all  went 
into  his  music ;  and  he  was  Ktrati^ely  uncritical. 
He  seems  to  bate  been  hardly  able— at  any 
rate  he  did  not  care — to  discriminate  between 
the  magnificent  songs  of  Goethe,  Schiller,  and 
IMayrliofer,  the  feeble  duinesticities  of  Koeega> 
ten  and  Holty,  and  the  turgid  ooupleta  of  the 
aQthon  of  U«  Hbrettoo.  AU  eame  alike  to  bii 
omnivorous  appetite.  But  the  fact  is  that, 
apart  from  his  music,  Schubert »  life  was  little  or 
nothing,  and  that  is  hs  most  peculiar  and  nUMl 
inn  i  i -tin.:  fi^ct.  .Miinic  and  music  alone  wns  to 
hull  all  111  all.  It  was  not  hia  jjrinci}>iil  mode  of 
expression,  it  was  his  only  one ;  it  swallowed  up 
every  other.  Hie  afternoon  walks,  his  evening 
amoflementi,  were  all  so  many  preparatlone  fbr 
till"  crL  itiona  of  the  following  morning.  No  <!oiibt 
he  enjuyed  the  country,  but  the  etfect  of  the 
walk  is  to  be  fouml  in  bis  music  and  hie  mo^e 
only.  Ho  loft,  aa  we  have  aaid,  no  letters  to 
speak  of,  no  journal ;  there  is  no  record  of  hit* 
ever  having  poured  out  his  soul  in  oonfidenee^  ae 
Beethoven  did  in  the  *  Will,'  in  the  three  mye< 
teriotts  letters  to  lome  unknown  Beloved,  w  in 
his  convi  r.u.i  ivitli  Bottina.  He  made  no 
impresfliua  eveu  uu  his  closest  friends  beyond 
that  of  natural  kihdness,  goodness,  truth,  and 
teeerve.  His  life  is  all  summed  u|>  in  hh  music. 
Ko  memoir  of  Schubert  can  ever  be  satisfactory, 
becAu.se  no  relation  oan  be  estabUshed  between 
his  life  and  his  musio ;  or  rather,  properly  a|>eak' 
ing,  because  there  it  no  lifb  to  eetaUish  a 
relation  with.  The  one  scale  of  the  balance 
is  afaaolutely  empty,  the  other  is  full  to  over- 
flowing. 

For  when  we  come  to  the  music  we  find 
everything  that  wh«  wanting  elsewhere.  There 

t  K.H.9«»(ii.ae)i  ti7(a.wi). 


we  have  fliic'icy,  depth  acuteness  and  variety 
of  expression,  nibouiidetl  iinaginatiuu,  the  hap> 
piest  thoughts,  never-tiring  energy,  and  a  syni* 
pathetic  tenderness  beyond  ijolief.  And  these 
were  the  result  of  natural  gift^  and  of  the 
incessant  pnictice  to  which  they  forced  him ;  (or 
it  seems  certain  that  of  edaoation  in  muno« 
meaning  by  education  the  severe  eoiirse  of  train- 
ing  in  the  mechanical  portions  of  their  nrt  to 
which  Mozart  and  Mendelssohn  were  subjected 
—he  had  little  or  nothing.  As  we  have  abready 
mentioned  thr.  twi  imisiicians  who  profe-sed  to 
inistruoi.  him,  HuIza^i  and  Ruczicka,  were  m 
astonished  at  his  ability  that  they  contented 
themselves  with  wondering,  and  allowing  him 
to  go  his  own  way.  And  ^ey  are  responsible 
for  that  want  of  counterpoint  which  wa.s  an 
embarrassment  to  him  all  bis  life,  and  drove 
him,  daring  his  last  illness,  to  sedt  lessons. 
[See  p  'rl^.  What  he  learned,  he  learned 
mostly  for  himself,  from  playing  in  the  Convict 
orchestra,  from  inosssant  writing,  and  from 
reading  the  beet  soores  he  could  obtain ;  and, 
to  use  the  expressive  term  of  his  friend  Mayr- 
hitf-jr,  n':;i:i;iieil  a  'Naturalist'  to  tin-  emi  of  his 
life.  From  the  operas  of  the  Italian  masters, 
wludi  were  rseoounended  to  him  by  SaUeri,  he 
advanced  to  those  of  Mozart,  and  of  Mozart 
abundant  traces  appear  in  his  eailier  in-lru- 
mental  works.  In  1814  Beethoven  w&a  prob- 
ably still  tabooed  in  the  Coitviet;  and  beyond 
the  Prometheus  musio,  and  the  first  two  Sym> 
pbonit'8,  a  pupil  there  would  uot  be  Ukely  to 
enoounter  auythiiw  of  his. 

To  speak  met  of  the  orehesttal  works. 

The  ist  Symphony  dates  from  181  4  (his  iSrh 
year),  and  between  that  and  1818  we  have  ive 
more.  These  are  all  much  tinctured  by  what  he 
was  bearing  and  reading — Haydn,  Mozart,  Ros- 
sini. Beethoven  (the  last  but  slightly,  for  reasons 
juist  hinted  at).  Now  and  then — iw  in  the  second 
subjects  of  the  first  and  last  Allegros  of  8ym> 
phony  I,  the  first  snbjeet  of  the  opening  Allegro 
of  Symphony  2,  and  the  Andante  of  Symphony  5, 
the  themes  are  virtually  reproduced — no  doubt 
onoenBoiouRly.  The  treatment  is  more  his 
own,  especially  in  regard  to  the  use  of  the  wind 
iostrumcntii,  and  to  the  '  working  out '  of  the 
movements,  where  his  want  of  education  diives 
him  to  the  repetition  of  the  subject  in  various 
keys,  and  stmilar  artifioee,  in  place  of  oontrapuntal 
treatment.  In  the  slow  movement  and  Fiiuile 
of  the  Tragic  Symphony,  No.  4,  we  have  exceed- 
ingly happy  examples,  in  which,  witliout  abso- 
hitely  breatcini^  n^^■■^v  fmm  the  old  world,  Schu- 
bert ha^j  revealt  d  au  ainouut  of  original  feeling 
and  an  extraordinary  beauty  of  treatment  which 
alrea^JT  atamp  him  as  a  great  orchestral  com* 
poser.  But  whether  always  original  or  not  in 
their  subjects,  no  one  can  listen  to  these  first  six 
Symphonies  wiUiout  being  impressed  with  their 
indimdmlUp.  Single  pbrassa  may  teaund  us  of 
other  co!iip'  ■^pr.^,  the  treatment  may  often  he 
traditional,  but  there  is  a  fluency  and  coutijiuity, 
a  happy  dieerfiilness,  an  earnestness  and  want  of 
triviaUty,and  an  absnioeof  labour,  which  proclaint 
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»  new  oompoaer.  The  writer  is  evidently  writ- 
log  bemtwe  wb»t  be  has  to  My  miut  oome  oat» 
even  thoiigh  he  mmj  ooBadootMy  oottdi  it  in  the 

phrases  of  hia  predecessors.  Beauty  and  pro- 
fusion of  melody  reig^  throughout.  The  toue  ii^ 
often  plaintive  but  never  obeoore,  and  there  is 
always  the  irrepressible  gaiftv  nf  youth  and  of 
Schubert's  own  Viennese  nature,  ready  and  will- 
ing to  burst  forth.  His  treatment  of  particular 
instxiuuentfl.  eapeciaUy  the  wind,  i*  alieady  ^nito 
his  own — a  happy  eonvenatioiuu  way  wmeh  at  a 
later  period  bcx-oinfM  hi^'hly  chanrtorlNUO.  At 
longtii,  in  the  B  minor  Synipbony  (Oct.  30, 1833)^ 
iro  meet  with  wmiething  which  nevw  existed 
in  the  world  before  in  orchestral  music — a  new 
class  of  thuu^'hts  and  a  new  mode  of  expresdon 
whieb  distinguish  him  entirely  from  his  prede- 
eemsom,  characteristics  which  are  fully  maintained 
in  the  Rosamunde  music  (Christmas  1823),  and 
culminate  In  the  gVMA  G  mi^jor  QiympfaiOtty  CllMKh 
x8a8). 

The  Mine  g&amti  rsnuirka  apply  to  the  other 

instrumental  coinp'i^itions  —  the  quart^-ts  and 
¥¥.  bonatas.  Tlieuti  ufteu  show  a  close  adhtsreuc*) 
to  the  style  of  the  old  school,  but  are  always 
effective  and  individual,  and  occasionally,  like 
the  symphonies,  varied  by  original  and  charming 
nioveineiity,  a-^  ihu  Triu  in  the  Eb  Quartet,  or  the 
Minuet  and  Trio  in  the  £  major  one  (op.  1 35, 
t  and  7\  the  8onat»  in  A  minor  (181 7)  etc. 
The  visit  to  Zelrsz  in  1824,  with  its  Hmii^jirian 
experitinces,  and  the  pianut'orte  proclivities  of  the 
Ksterhazys,  seems  to  have  ^ven  him  a  new  im- 
pptu-n  in  the  <iiroction  of  clianiber  music.  It  wns 
the  iuuuediatc-  or  proxinuitu  cauue  of  the  'Grand 
Duo ' — that  splendid  work  in  which,  with  Bee- 
thoven in  his  aye,  Sohabert  waa  never  more  him- 
•etf— BDii  the  Diverttaiement  h  la  hongroi^ ;  as 
well  as  the  lieavitiful  and  intensely  personal  String 
Quartet  in  A  uiiuor,  which  has  been  not  wrongly 
wid  to  be  the  most  chantcteristic  work  of  any 
composer;  uliiiiiat<;ly  also  of  the  D  nn'nor  ;ind  G 
major  Quartet*,  the  String  Quintet  in  C,  aiid  the 
thrae  last  Sonatas,  in  all  of  which  the  Hungarian 
element  ia  alroogly  neroeptible— «U  the  more 
■trongly  beoanae  we  do  not  detect  it  at  all  in  the 

Ront,'!?  and  vocal  works. 

liere  then,  at  1833  in  the  orchestral  works,  and 
1834  in  the  chamber  music,  we  may  perhaps  draw 
the  line  between  Schubert's  mature  and  imma 
ture  compositions.  The  step  from  the  Symphony 
in  C  of  1 81 8  to  the  Unfinished  Symphony  in 
B  minor,  or  to  the  Boeamunde  Entracte  in  the 
■une  key,  is  quite  as  great  as  Beethoven's  wm 
from  Xo.  2  to  the  Eroica,  or  Mendelssolin's  from 
the  C  minor  to  the  Italian  Symphony.  All  trace 
of  his  predeeesson  is  gone,  and  he  stands  alone  in 
his  own  umliHguiiied  and  peixadiiig  personality. 
All  trace  uf  his  youth  has  gone  too.  Life  has 
Iksoame  serious,  nay  cruel ;  and  a  deep  earnest- 
nsH  and  pathos  animate  all  his  utterances.  Simi- 
larly in  the  chamber-music,  the  Octet  stands  on 
the  line,  and  nil  the  works  which  have  made 
their  posittoa  and  are  aoknowledced  as  irraat  are 
en  tUe  ride  of  It-^Hie  Onuid  Boo,  the  Diver- 
tisiemont  Hongniee,  tbe  FP.  Sonataa  ia  A  nlnor. 


D,  and  Bb,  the  Fant^u<ie-S<.>natn  in  G  ;  the  Ira- 
momptus  and  Momens  musicaU;  the  String 
Qnuiets  in  A  minor,  Dminer,  andG;  tbe  String 
Quintet  ill  C  ;  the  Rondo  brillrint. — in  short,  all 
the  works  wliich  the  world  tiunks  of  when  it 
mentions  'Schubert'  (we  are  spealving  now  of 
instrumental  mut^ic  only)  are  on  this  side  of  1833. 
On  the  other  hide  of  the  line,  in  both  ca«e«,  or- 
chestra  and  chamber,  are  a  vast  number  of  works 
foil  of  beauty,  intsiest,  and  life ;  breathing  youth 
in  every  bar,  absolute  Sbhebert  in  many  move- 
ments or  pas-sAges,  but  not  completely  saturated 
with  him,  not  of  sufficiently  independent  power 
to  assart  their  rank  with  ttie  others,  or  to  onn^ 
pensate  for  the  (liffus-ene.=ia  nn'l  r;  petition  which 
remained  characteristics  of  ilicir  author  to  tlje 
last,  but  which  in  the  later  works  are  bidden 
or  atoned  for  by  the  astonishing  forae,  benuty, 
romance,  and  personality  inherent  in  tiie  oontente 
of  the  mu^ic.  Tliese  early  works  w  ill  always  be 
more  than  interesting;  and  no  lover  of  Schubert 
bat  must  ngatd  them  with  tbe  strong  affeotioii 
and  fa<Knnation  which  his  followers  fetl  for  every 
bar  he  wrote.  But  the  judgment  of  the  world  at 
large  will  probably  always  remain  what  it  now  is. 

He  was,  as  Liszt  so  ftnely  >  said, '  le  musicim 
U  pltit  poite  quejamaW — the  most  poetical  ma« 
sician  that  ever  was  ;  and  the  main  character- 
istics of  his  music  will  always  be  its  vivid  per- 
sonality. fattnesB,  and  poetry.  In  the  ease  ti 
other  ^rrrat  composers,  the  meclianical  skill  and 
ingenuity,  the  very  ease  and  absence  of  effort 
with  which  many  of  their  effects  are  produced, 
or  tlieir  pieces  constructcJ,  is  a  great  element  in 
the  plc;u!urc  produced  Ly  their  umsic.  Not  so 
with  Schubert.  In  listening  to  him  one  is  never 
betrayed  into  exclaiming '  how  elsver  I '  but  very 
often '  how  poetical,  how  beantiAil,  bow  intensely 
Schubert !'  Tlie  imjircKsIon  jiioduced  by  his  threat 
works  is  that  tbe  moans  are  nothin<^r  and  the 
effect  everything.  Not  that  he  had  no  technical 
skill.  Counter|voint  he  wa.?  deficient  in,  liut  the 
power  of  writing  whatevtjr  Lf  wautt-d  he  had 
absolutely  at  his  fingers'  end.  No  one  had  ever 
written  more,  and  the  notation  of  his  ideas  most 
have  been  done  without  an  effort  In  the  words 
of  Mr.  Macfarren,*  '  the  committing  hi,-  woi  kt*  to 
paper  was  a  process  that  accompanied  their  com- 
position like  the  writing  of  an  ordinary  letter 
i]i-At  i  in  cited  at  the  very  paper  '  In  fact  we 
kuuw,  if  we  had  not  the  manuscripts  to  prove  it. 
that  he  wrote  with  the  gveatast  ease  and  rapidity, 
and  could  keep  up  a  conversation,  not  only  whUe 
writing  down  but  while  inventing  his  best  works ; 
that  he  never  hesitated  ;  verj'  rarely  revised — it 
would  often  have  been  better  if  he  had ;  and 
never  seems  to  have  aimed  at  making  Innovations 
or  iloitig  things  fr  r  t  ffect.  For  instance,  in  the 
uuu^ber  and  arrangement  of  the  movements,  his 
symphonies  and  sonatas  new  depart  from  the 
re;jiilar  Haydn  ]>attern.  They  show  no  iPRthetie 
artiliccs,  such  as  tjuoting  the  theme  ol  one  move- 
ment in  another  movement,  or  runtdng  them  into 
each  other;  clmnL^'ing  tlieir  order,  or  introilucing 

>  Ltaa^a^omaMmiw  will parto^biwrnucb tor tbU mouocv. 
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vamt  mixing  vanous  times  rimultaneoudy 
— «r  limfliir  mechanical  means  of  producing  unity 
or  making  novel  effects,  \\  Lii  ;h  fton  eiirpriHe  and 
please  ua  in  Beethoven,  Schumann,  MandeUaohn 
and  Spohr.  Not  an  liwtMiM  of  thit  ia  to  (m  feond 
In  Scliubert.    Nor  haa  he  ever  indicate*!  a  j  r  i- 

E amine,  or  prefixed  a  motto  to  any  of  his  wnrku. 
ia  matter  is  so  abuadABt  lud  lo  full  of  variety 
and  interest  that  he  never  seems  to  think  of  en- 
hancing it  by  any  devices.  He  did  nothing  to 
extend  the  formal  limits  of  Symj»hoiiy  or  Sonata, 
but  he  endowed  them  with  a  magic,  a  romance, 
»  tweet  naitnaloeM,  wliidi  no  one  has  yet  ap- 
proached. And  as  In  the  general  structure  ho  in 
the  single  niuvcinents.  A  simple  canon,  as  in 
the  £b  Trio,  the  Andante  of  the  B  minor  o>  tho 
Scherzo  of  the  C  major  Symphonies ;  an  ooca- 
■ional  round,  as  in  the  Masses  and  Part-Bonsui : — 
Bucli  18  pretty  nearly  all  the  science  that  he  attorfls. 
His  vocal  fugues  are  notorioiuly  weak,  and  the 
symphoniea  mrety  ihow  IImim  ]tiqaant  fugaUm 
which  are  so  delightful  in  Beethoven  and  5l«-n- 
dclsaohn.  On  the  other  hand,  in  all  that  h  n«> 
o^sary  to  exptew  hia  thoughts  and  feelings,  and 
to  convey  them  to  the  hearer,  he  is  interior  to 
none.  Such  pamaget  m  the  return  to  the  sub- 
ject in  tl,e  Andante  of  the  B  minor  Symphony, 
or  in  the  baliet  air  in  6  of  Rioeamnwle;  tm  the 
&inone  horn  passage  la  the  Andante  of  the  C 
major  Symphony  (No.  lo) — which  Schumann 
happily  ootnparcs  to  a  being  from  the  other  world 
gliding  about  the  orchestra — or  the  eqvuIlybeMl- 
tiful  cello  solo  further  on  in  the  game  morement, 
are  unsurpassed  in  orchestral  music  fur  Iclicity 
and  beauty,  and  have  an  emotional  effect  which 
no  learning  oottld  give.  Xbore  i*  *  plaoe  in  the 
woridnf-oat  of  the  Roaamnnde  Entnete  In  B 
minor  (change  Into  Gj).  in  which  the  comhination 
of  modulation  and  scoring  produces  a  weird  and 
overpowering  feeling  quite  exce])tional,  and  the 
change  to  the  major  near  the  end  of  the  same 
great  work  will  always  astonish.  One  of  the  motit 
prominent  beauties  in  these  orcheiitral  works  is 
the  exqoieite  nod  eotinij  freeh  nmnner  in  which 
the  wind  inetromente 

his  earliest  Symphonies  lie  begins  tliat  method  of 
dialogue  by  interchange  of  phrases,  which  rises  at 
Ust  to  the  well-known  and  lovely  passages  in  the 
Overture  to  KoRomunde  (and  subject),  the  Trios 
of  the  Bi?  Entracte,  and  the  Air  de  Bullet  iu  the 
same  music,  and  in  the  Andanlei  of  the  8th  and 
loth  Sjrmpiuniiei.  No  one  has  ever  eombined  wind 
{■atrmnente  m  these  are  oomMned.  To  quote 
Schumann  once  more — they  talk  and  intertalk 
like  human  bein^  It  is  no  artful  concealment 
of  art.  The  artist  Taaiahes  altogether,  and  the 
loving,  pimple,  human  friend  remains.  It  were 
well  to  be  dumb  in  articulate  epc^ech  with  such 
a  pow«-  of  utterance  at  command  !  If  anything 
wove  wanting  to  convince  us  of  the  absolute  «n- 
wpiraHcn  of  such  music  as  this  it  would  be  the 
fact  that  Schubert  never  can  have  heard  either 
of  the  two  Symphonies  which  we  have  just  been 
flittavg^Bnt  to  return  to  fbe  oreheetni. 
tranoone?!  were  favourite  instruujrn's  with  Schu- 
bert in  his  later  life.   In  the  fugal  movements 


n'"  his  two  last  Ma-ff  s  he  maken  them  arcom- 
l  aiiy  the  voices  i:i  unison,  with  a  persisttjnce 
which  ia  Bomctimes  almost  unbearable  for  ita 
monotony.  In  portions  of  the  C  major  Sym- 
phony diso  (No.  lo)  some  may  possibly  iiuti 
them  too  much  'used.  But  in  other  parts  of 
the  Masses  they  are  beautifully  employed,  and 
in  the  Intradnoaon  and  AUegro  of  the  SyTn)>hony 
they  are  used  with  a  noble  effect,  which  not 
improbably  suggested  to  Schumann  the  equally 
impraMive  use  of  them  in  his  Bt>  l^ymphony.  llie 
accompaniments  to  his  subjects  are  always  of 
great  ingenuity  and  oriijinaiity,  and  full  of  life 
and  character.  T\w  triplets  in  the  Finale  to  the 
loth  Symphony,  which  excited  the  nud  4  propot 
neRfanent  of  the  Philltannonie  oivibeitra  (aea 
p.  358)  are  a  very  striking  instance.  Another  is 
the  incessant  run  of  hemiqnaven  in  the  second 
vioUni  and  violas  which  accompany  the  second 
theme  in  the  finale  of  the  Tragic  Sym|ihf>ny. 
Another,  of  which  lie  is  very  fond,  is  the  em- 
ployment of  a  reeuiing  monoCoaooa  fi^re  in  tlin 
inner  parts : — 


often  running  to  great  length,  as  in  the  Andantes 
of  the  Tragic  and  B  minor  Symphonies;  the 
Moderato  ot  the  Bb  S<^n:it.'i ;  the  fiuf  sung  'Viola* 
(op.  i»>_^,  at  the  return  to  Ab  in  the  middle  of 
the  song)  etc.  etc  In  his  best  PF.  mumc^  the  ae« 
compannnento  «z«  moat  ha)>pily  fitted  to  tho 
i  leading  part,  so  as  never  to  clash  or  produce  dis- 
I  cord.  Rapidly  as  he  wrote  he  did  these  things  as 
if  they  were  eakmlated.  -  But  tb^  never  obtrude 
thcmwdves  or  become  prominent.  They  arc  all 
luergeJ  and  absorbed  iu  the  gaibty,  pathos  and 
personal  interest  of  the  music  itself,  and  of  the 
man  who  ia  uttering  through  it  bit  ffrie&  and 
joya,  his  hopee  and  fean,  in  10  direct  and  touching 
a  manner  as  no  composer  ever  did  before  or  since, 
and  with  no  thought  of  an  nuditsnce,  of  fame,  or 
success,  or  any  other  external  thing.  No  one 
who  listens  to  it  cnn  douljt  that  Schubert  wrote 
for  himself  alone.  His  muHic  is  the  simple  utter- 
ance of  the  feelings  which  his  mind  ia  full. 
If  he  had  thought  of  his  audionoeb  or  the  effiaot 
he  would  produce,  or  theeapabllltioaof  fltenienna 
he  was  employiu)^',  he  would  have  taktn  more 
pains  in  the  reviaion  of  his  works.  Indeed  the 
most  aflSsotionate  disciple  of  Sclmbert  muafc  admit 
that  the  want  of  sanaion  ia  often  but  too  np> 
parent. 

In  his  instrtmieutal  mu«io  Im  is  often  very 
diffuse.  Whm  »  pamaffe  pteoaea  him  he  gena> 
rally  repeata  H  at  onee,  umoet  note  for  note  He 

will  reiterate  a  passage  over  and  over  in  diff*  rent 
I  keys,  as  if  he  could  never  have  d<me.  In  the 
'  aonga  tUa  doaa  not  olIiEfid ;  and  oven  here,  If  wa 

i  Thrre  ll  ■  trsJIHon  thil  hr  iloittMaa  iMl MnH  SSd  WlHiai 
tteKvre  to  LichMf  Ui  Ua  ojilalaOi 
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knew  what  he  was  thinking  of,  as  we  do  in  the 
eon^^,  we  might  posribty  find  the  repetitions  just. 
In  trie  Eb  Trio  he  repeats  in  tho  Finalo  a  charao- 
terii$tic  accuiupaniment  which  is  ver;  prominent  iu 
the  first  movement  and  which  origiludly  belongs 
perh^  to  (he  Ab  Imprampta  (op.  90^  no.  and 
ft  dosen  other  instances  or  the  same  kind  might 
be  quoted  '    Tliia  arose  in  great  port  from  hia 
Imperfect  education,  but  in  great  part  also  from 
tile  fbtious  pace  at  whieh  m  dashed  doirn  his 
thoughts  and  feelings,  apparently  without  pre- 
vious sketch,  note,  or  preparatiou  ;  and  tram 
his  baUt  of  never  correcting  a  piece  after  it  was 
onoo  OD  paper.  Had  he  done  so  he  would  doubt- 
less have  taken  out  many  a  repetition,  and  some 
trivi;»litit-i  which  seem  tt-nnlily  out  ot  place  amid 
tho  usual  nobility  and  taste  of  his  thoughts. 
It  was  donbtloMi  tlua  diffiiieaaai  and  appM«ttt 
want  of  rtim,  as  well  as  the  jolly,  untutond.  nalrcti 
of  ^uIno  ui  his  subjects  (Rondo  of  U  major 
Sonata,  etc.),  and  the  incaleulalilo  amount  of 
modulation,  that  made  Mendelssohn  shrink  from 
some  of  Schubert's  instrumental  works,  and  even 
go  so  far  as  to  call  the  D  minor  quartet  tchlcchte 
Mmik — •.e.  '  nast^  musio.'  But  unless  to  musi- 
eiana  whose  Ihstidtoiisneas  is  tomewbat  abaormal 
— as  3f endelssohn's  w.ia — >iich  critic5-ma  only 
occur  afterwards,  on  retlection  ;  lor  during  tho 
pNgresa  of  tbe  work  all  is  absorbed  in  the  in- 
tense life  and  person.-tlity  of  tho  music.  And 
what  beauties  there  are  to  put  aguintit  the^e 
redundances !     Take  such  movements  as  the 
fint  Allcero  of  the  A  minor  Sonatft  or  the  £b 
Sonata;  uie  6  major  Fantasta-Sonata;  fbotwo 
Characteristic  Marches;   the  Tnipromptus  and 
Momens  mtifticals;  the  ^linnet  of  the  A  minor 
Quartet;  ll^e  V:iriationii  of  the  1)  minor QuartOt; 
the  Finale  of  the  Ij3  Trio;    the  first  two  movo- 
njeutij,  or  the  Trio,  of  tiie  String  Quintttt ;  the  two 
movements  of  tbe  B  minor  Symphony,  or  the  won- 
derful Kntracte  in  tbe  same  key  in  Rosamunde ; 
the  Finale  of  the  i oth  Symphony — think  of  the 
abundance  of  the  thoughts,  the  sudden  surprises, 
the  wonderful  tnuuitioQS»the  extraordinary  pathos 
of  tbe  tonis  of  molody  and  nodulatioa,  the  abso- 
lute manner  {to  repeat  once  more)  in  which  they  i 
brin^j  you  into  contact  with  the  affectionate,  I 
tender,  suffering  personality  of  the  composer,—  i 
and  wbo  in  tbe  whole  realm  d  mmno  has  ever 
approadied  themf  For  the  magioid  expresraon  { 
of  such  a  piece  as  the  Andantino  in  Ab  (op.  94, 
no.  a),  any  redundanoe  may  be  pardoned. 

In  Schumann's  'words,  *he  bas  strains  for  the 
most  su!itle  thooghts  and  feelings,  nay  oveii  for  ti  e 
events  and  coudilions  of  life;  and  innumerable  as 
are  the  shades  of  human  thought  aaid  action,  so  va- 
rious is  )us  music.*  Another  equallv  true  saying 
of  Schumann's  is  that,  compared  with  Beethoven, 
Schubert  is  as  a  woman  to  a  man.  For  it  must 
be  confessed  that  one's  attitude  towards  him  is 
abnost  always  that  of  8yn)pathy,  attraction,  and 
h)ve,  rarelv  that  of  embarrassment  or  fear.  Here 
and  there  only,  as  in  the  Bosamunde  B  minor  ! 
Etairacte,  or  iba  Flnsle  of  the  toth  SUmpbony, 
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does  he  compel  his  hearers  with  an  irresistiblo 
power :  and  yet  how  diflbrent  is  this  oompulstoo 

from  the  strong,  fierce,  merciless  coeri  ion,  with 
whicli  ikethoven  forces  you  along,  and  bows  and 
:  bends  you  to  his  will,  in  the  Finale  of  the  8tb  or 
I  sUll  more  that  of  the  7  th  Symphony. 
I     We  bare  mentioned  the  gradual  manner  in 
which  i^chubert  reached  hia  own  style  in  instni- 
I  mental  music  (see  p.  361).    In  this,  except  per 
I  baps  as  to  quantity,  there  is  notUng  sin^Iar,  or 
radicalh'  different  from  the  early  career  of  other 
composers.    Beethoven  began  on  the  linett  ot 
Mozart,  and  Mendelssohn  on  those  of  Weber, 
and  gradually  found  their  own  independent  .style, 
j  But  the  thing  in  which  Schubert  stands  alone 
is  that  while  he  wa^s  thus  arriving  hy  ilcirees 
at  individuality  in  Sonatas,  Quartets,  and  Sym- 
phonies,  be  was  poonn|f  lor  lb  ff  ongs  by  the  dozen, 
many  of  which  were  of  the  ^rreate!?t  j.vos.'.ilile 
novelty,  originality,  and  mastery,  while  all  of 
them  have  that  peculiar  cachtt  which  is  imme- 
diately recognisable  as  his.    The  chronological 
list  of  his  works  given  at  the  end  of  this  article 
shows  that   sucii   m.i-iterpieces    ,t.h   the  Gret- 
chen  am  Spimurade.  the  £rl  Hong,  tbe  OasiiUi 
Songs,  Gretcben  bn  Dom,  Der  TWaober,  IMe 
Bilrgschaft,  were  written  before  he  was  19,  and 
were  contempurary  with  his  very  early  efforts  in 
the  orchestra  and  chamber  music ;  and  that  bj 
1822 — in  the  October  of  which  he  wrote  tlie  two 
movements  of  his  8th  Symphony,  which  wc  have 
named  as  his  first  absolutely  original  instru- 
mental mono— be  had  produced  in  addition  such 
ballads  as  ^tter  Toggenburg  (1816),  and  Ein- 
samkeit  (1818);  such  clas.-ical  songs  as  Memnon 
(1 81 7),  Antigone  und  Usidip  (1817),  Ipiuguiia 
(1817),  Ganymed  (1817).  Fahrt  sum  Hsdee 
(1817),  Prometheus  (1819',  Cruppe  aus  dem 
Tartarus   (18 17);   Goethe's  Wiilitku  Meister 
songs,  An  Sch  wager  Kronoe(i8l6),  Grenzen  der 
Menscbbeit  (i8ai),  Suieiba's  two  soon  (i8ai). 
Gehelmes  (i8ai);  as  well  as  tho 'Wanderer* 
(1816),  'Sei  mir  gegriisst'  (1S31),  Waldesnacht 
(1820),  Greisengesang  (1 8a 2),  and  man;  more  of 
his  very  greatest  and  most  immortal  song*. 

And  this  ia  very  confirmatory  of  the  view 
already  taken  in  thi.s  nrticle  (p.  32b)  of  Schubert's 
relation  to  music.  The  resenroir  of  musie  wai 
within  him  from  hia  earliest  jsars*  and  aoiua 
being  so  much  mors  direot  a  diannel  than  tbe 
mor.  r  uapHcated  and  artificial  coursei  and 
conditions  of  the  symphony  or  the  sonata,  music 
came  to  the  surface  in  tbem  so  much  the  more 
q "ickly.  Had  the  (in.ho>tra  or  the  piano  been  as 
direct  a  mode  of  utterance  as  the  voice,  and  the 
forms  of  sympbonj  ot  so—ta  «•  rimple  as  that 
of  tbe  song,  there  asems  no  reason  why  he  should 
not  hare  writtm  instrumental  music  as  oharao> 
teri.stic  as  his  8th  Symphony,  his  Sonat;\  in  A 
mmor,  and  hisQuartet  in  the  same  key.  eight  yean 
eariier  than  he  did ;  Ibr  tbe  songe  of  that  early 
date  prove  tl  U  he  had  then  all  the  original 
power,  im.igmaiiou,  and  feeling,  that  he  ever 
had.  That  it  should  have  been  given  to  a  oom^ 
narative  boj  to  produce  strains  which  seem  to 
orsathe  Che  emotion  and  experience  of  a  long 
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life  is  on]y  part  of  the  wonder  which  will  also 
flurroxuid  Schubert's  songs.  After  1822,  when 
his  joaih  was  gone,  mi  health  had  begun  to 
fail,  and  life  had  become  a  t«rribl9  reality,  his 
thoughts  turned  inwards,  and  he  wrote  the 
two  great  cycles  of  the  '  Mtillerlieder '  (1833) 
Mid  '  Wioterreise'  (1817)  ;  the  Walter  Scott 
and  Shaktoeare  songs ;  the  splendid  single  bongs 
of  *Im  WaMe'  and  'Auf  der  Brucke,'  'Tod- 
ti  ngnibers  Heimweh,'  '  Der  Zwerg,'  '  Die  junge 
N'>une the  Barcarolle,  *Da  tnst  die  Ruh,'  and 
the  lovely  '  Dass  sie  hier  gewesen ';  the  *  Schiffora 
Scheidelied,'  thu£e  which  were  collated  into  the 
MHSalled  '  Schwaneugesang,'  and  many  more. 

It  it  rvtj  difficult  to  d^w  a  oompariaon  bo- 
tw«en  the  wmgs  of  this  later  period  Mid  thoas  of 
the  earlier  one,  hut  the  difference  must  strike 
every  one.  and  it  residen  mainly  perhaps  in  the 
«abj«eti  thamflclvet.  Subjeeta  <^  roniaiMa— of 
ancient  times  and  remote  scenes,  and  strange 
adventurist,  and  desperate  emotion — are  natural 
to  the  imagination  of  ywUl.  But  in  maturer 
life  the  wind  ia  oaumor,  and  dwaUa  more 
strongly  on  perwnial  tabjeiita.  And  this  fa  tlie 
case  with  Schubert.  After  iSaa  the  clasaioal 
songs  and  ballads  are  rare,  and  the  themes  which 
be  ohoosee  belong  chiefly  to  modem  Ufe  and 
individual  feeling,  Huch  as  the  '  MUllerlieder ' 
and  the  '  Winterrtiise,'  and  others  in  the  list  just 
given.  Walter  8cott*ii  and  Shakapeare's  form  an 
anoeption,  but  it  i-<  nn  exception  which  explains 
Itaelf.  We  no  1  r  have  the  exuberant  dra- 
matic force  of  ill'  }  t\  Kini,',  Ganyuied,  tlio 
Gruppe  aua  dem  Tartarus,  Cronnan,  or  Kolmas 
Klage;  but  we  have  instead  tiie  ooodeneation 
and  personal  point  of '  Pause,'  *  Die  Post.' '  Das 
Wirthshaus,'  '  Die  Nebensoimen.'  the  '  Doppel- 
giager,*  and  the  'Junge  Nonoa.  And  there  is 
more  maturity  in  the  treatment.  His  modu- 
lations are  fewer.  His  accompaniments  are 
always  intereating  and  suggestive,  but  they  gain 
in  force  and  vaciety  and  qualitj  of  ideaa  in  the 
later  songs. 

In  considering  the  songs  themselves  somewhat 
more  closely,  their  most  obvious  characteristics 
are: — Their  number;  their  length;  the  variety 
of  the  wordg ;  their  expre<"<ir>n,  and  thflir  other 
mufiical  and  poetical  pecuiiantieH. 

1.  Their  ntmiber.  The  published  songs,  that 
ii  to  eay  the  oompotttions  fin*  one  and  two  voices, 
including  OffintorlM  and  eongs  in  operas,  amount 
to  juHt  455.  In  addition  there  are,  h  i  v,  i  50  un- 
published songs,  a  few  of  them  onhniithed.  The 
diroBologicai  list  at  the  end  of  thia  artide  showe 
that  a  very  lar^'e  number  of  thota  war*  written 
before  the  ^ear  2818. 

2.  Their  length.  This  varies  verv  much.  The 
ahorteBt,  like  'Klage  urn  Aly  Bey  '  (Lf.  zlv.  3), 
'Der  GoldMbmiedsgeseU '  (Lf.  xlviu.  6),  and  *&« 
Spinnerin'  (op.  118,  6),  are  strophe  songs  (that 
Uf  with  the  same  melodjr  and  harmony  unduu^ied 
varse  after  vena),  in  eaidi  of  wbiw  dm  voioa 
part  is  only  8  bars  long,  with  a  bar  or  two  of 
introduction  or  ritoroel.  The  longest  is  Ber- 
trand's  *  Adelwold  und  Emma '  (M.S.,  June  5, 
i8i5)»  a  ballad  the  antOKiaph  of  which  oontaini 


55  pajres.  Others  of  almost  equal  length  .'»nd 
of  about  the  si\mc  date  are  also  etill  iu  Mb.^ — 

*  Minona.'  *  Die  Nonne,'  '  AmphiaraoB,*  etc.  The 
longest  printed  one  u  Schiller  a  '  Der  Taucher ' — 
the  diver.  This  fills  36  pages  of  close  print. 
Schiller's  '  Biirgnchafl '  und  the  Ossian-eongs  are 
all  long,  though  not  of  the  same  extent  aa 
<  Der  Taucher.*  Th«M  vaet  ballade  are  extremely 
dramatic;  they  contain  many  changes  of  tempo 
and  of  signature,  dialogues,  recitativejs,  and  airs. 
The  'BitterTqggenburg'  ends  with  a  strophe-song 
in  five  stanzas.  'Der  Taueiier'  Cfti'^ins  a  long 
pianoforte  pasijago  of  60  bars,  during  the  sus- 
pense after  the  diver's  la^t  de^-ent.  '  Der  Liedler* 
oontains  a  march.  The  Ballade  moatly  belong  to 
the  early  years,  181 5,  1816.  Tiie  lact  I«  HMyr> 
hofer's  '  Kin^an»keit,'  the  date  of  which  Si  huhert 
has  fi.\ed  in  his  letter  of  Aug.  3,  1818.  There  are 
long  songs  of  later  years,  such  as  Collin's  *Der 
Zwerg'  of  1823;  Schnber's  'Viola'  and  '  Vergiss- 
meiunicht'  of  1833,  and  'SchiHers  Scheidelied' 
of  iX2~.  and  Iieitnet''a  'Der  Winterabend'  of 
1828 ;  but  these  are  e«>entially  different  to  the 
balhds ;  they  are  lyrical,  and  cwinoe  comparatively 
few  nil  cliunicHl  changes. 

It  stands  to  reason  that  in  650  songs  collected 
from  all  the  great  German  poeto,  Itom  Klopateeik 
to  Heine,  there  must  he  an  iniinite  variety  of 
material,  form,  seutinieut,  and  expression.  Aud 
one  of  the  most  obvious  ehineteristics  in 
Schubert's  setting  of  this  immense  collection  is 
the  close  way  in  which  he  adheres  to  the  words.' 
Setting  a  song  wa.i  no  casual  operation  with  him, 

a>idly  as  it  was  often  done;  but  he  iden- 
ed  mmMlf  with  the  poem,  and  the  poet's  mood 
for  the  time  wa."?  his.  Indeed  he  complains  of  the 
influeaoe  which  the  gloom  of  the  *  Winterreise ' 
had  had  npon  Ida  apirita.  Ha  doea  not,  as  fa 
tile  manner  of  some  song-composers,  set  the  poet 
at  naught  by  repeating  his  words  over  and  over 
again.  This  he  rarely  does ;  but  he  goes  through 
his  poem  and  oonfinee  himself  to  Miforoing  the 
expression  aa  mtufo  alone  can  do  to  poetry.  Tha 
music  changes  with  the  words  as  a  landscape  does 
wheu  sun  and  cloud  pass  over  it.  And  in  this 
Schubert  li:is  anticipated  Wi^er,  since  the  words 
to  which  he  writes  are  as  mtich  tlie  alwolute  Ijasia 
ofhissoiigs.aaWagner'alibrettosare  of  his  uperaa. 
What  this  has  brought  him  to  in  such  cases  as 
the  ErI  King,  the  Wanderer,  Sobwager  Krono^ 
the  Gruppe  aos  dem  Tartarus,  the  8balrspeare 
songs  of  'Sylvia'  :iri  1  '  Flark,  hark,  the  lark!* 
tliose  of  Ellen  and  the  lluntsuum  in  '  The  Lady 
of  the  Lake'  even  Englishmen  csa  judge;  but 
what  he  <lid  in  thr  Of  -mnn  literature  genersllv 
may  be  gathered  truui  tiie  striking  |)as4.'ige  already 
quoted  from  VOg!  (p.  3376),  and  from  Mayrhofer% 
oonfessimi— doubly  remarkahle  when  coming  ftom 
a  man  of  soch  strong  inUvMnall^^— who  some- 
where says  that  he  did  not  understand  the  full 
foioe  even  of  his  own  poema  until  he  had  heiird 
8ehnbsKt*s  setting  of  them* 

1  ItUtmnavtaSiMlhtapractlreluth?  Jfl&uMMdUfeniit.  T>i.-r<<^ 

•  eritte  (mi  pointed  out— in  rreiT  one  u(  lb*  tlx.  mwdl  »ra  Hlhar 
omltied  or  lacurrecUy  IwnibM  MfaUMr  (Mr.  rrout,  ta  Oaiwairfli, 

,  im.».ma).  WMtbiiinMuMlwa«i4«aiM4tiMl«Ha«oieiia> 
I  sMfMtirt 
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One  or  his  gmt  loeana  of  ejqmwbn  IB  moda-  I 

latinii.  What  magic  this  alone  mn  worit  m»y  b«  | 
SI  cn  in  the  Trio  of  the  Sonata  In  T).  As  in  his 
FF.  works,  w  in  the  songs,  he  somettmes  carri««  it 
toan  exafemtoddttrree.  Tbua  in  the  short  song 
*Lie<l«  scn  I '  of  MavThofer  (Hppt.  i8i5),  he  begins 
In  C  minor,  and  then  gueti  quickly  through  £1)  in*  i 
to  Cb  major.  The  signature  then  changes  and  we  ' 
are  at  once  in  D  major ;  then  C  major.  Then  the 
signature  again  chanj^'cu  to  tbst  of  Ab<  in  wlueh 
we  remain  for  15  bars.  From  Ab  it  is  an  easy 
tnutsili(Hi  to  F  minor,  but  a  very  sudden  one 
from  thnt  agMn  to  A  minor.  Then  for  the 
breaking  of  the  h:irp  w  •  ai-o  forcdl  into  T)',  and 
immefliately,  with  a  further  change  of  si^^tiiitiue, 
into  F%.  Then  for  the  King's  song,  with  a  fifth 
change  of  signature,  into  B  major  { and  Jaitly,  for 
the  conoludhig  words, 

I'lid  iinmer  nlthpr  w-lirpitet 
Vi.rgHiiitliclikeit  nnd  (!rab— 

Anil  alwayo  in-nr«r  ha<i,tea 
Obliviiin  aiid  tiie  tomb— 

a  i>ixlb  changi;,  with  8  bars  in  E  minor,  thus 
ending  the  song  a  thir'l  higher  than  it  boiran. 

In  Sohillsr's  *Der  Fil^^'  (1835).  aOer  two 
•troplkee  (four  fbum)  w  a  i^MTnle'Uke  melody 
in  D  major,  we  oome,  with  the  description  of 
the  difficulties  of  the  pilgrim's  ruad — laouatain-s, 
tomnte,  aaTines — to  a  ehaage  into  D  minor,  fol- 
lowed by  much  extraneous  modulation,  reaching 
Ab  minor,  and  ending  in  F,  in  whidl  key  the 
firiit  uiekKiv  id  repeated.  At  the  words  "  nahcr 
bin  ich  nicht  zum  Ziel' — '  still  no  nearer  to  my 
goat' — we  have  a  dmihv  pbraee  aad  rfmilar  hai^ 
mony  (though  in  adiffer  tit  l:ey)  to  the  well-known 
complaint  in  'The  Wanderer,'  '  Lind  immer  fragt 
der  Seufzer.  Wo?'— 'Sighing  I  utter  where?  oh 
where?'  llie  signature  then  changes,  and  the 
Bonn  en(b  very  impressively  in  B  minor. 

These  two  are  ijuottd,  the  firnt  as  an  instance 
rather  of  exaggeration,  the  second  of  the  me- 
chaafcal  use  of  modulations  to  convey  the  natural 
.rlifficulties  depicted  in  the  p-  '  :n  But  if  we 
want  examples  of  the  extraordinary  power  with 
whieh  Sdiobert  wielda  this  gieaA  engms  of  emo* 
tion,  we  woidd  mMilkB  wwdMr  aoag  which 
containi  one  of  tiie  heck  fautancei  to  be  found 
of  propriety  of  niixl  illation.  I  allude  to  Schu- 
bart's  short  poem  to  Death,  'An  den  Tod/  where 
the  gloomy  enbject  and  images  of  the  poet  have 
temptt'd  the  composer  to  a  scries  of  successive 
changes  ao  grand,  tso  sudden,  aad  yet  su  eajsy, 
and  HO  thorougldy  in  keeping  with  the  subject, 
that  it  is  impoasible  to  hear  them  unmoved. 

But  modulation,  though  an  all-pervading  means 
of  expresuion  in  Schul^crt's  handx,  is  only  ono 
out  of  many.  iScarcely  inferior  to  tlie  wealth  of 
his  moduhttion  is  the  wealth  of  his  melodies. 
The  beantv  '  f  ^hr--  >■  not  Tni>rf"  astunishiny 
than  their  %aricty  and  tlieir  htnedti  tu  the 
words.  Such  tunes  as  those  of  Ave  Maria,  or  the 
Serenade  in  the  Sohwnoengesang,  or  Ungeduld. 
or  ^e  GrOnen  Lautenband,  or  Anna  Lyle,  or  the 
Dithyrambe,  or  Ceheimes,  or  Sylvia,  or  the  Liu- 
denbaum,  or  Du  bist  die  Bub,  or  the  iiarcarolle, 
aitt  not  man  lovd^y  nnd  mare  apprcffliAte  to  tlM 


text  than  they  are  entirely  different  from  one 
another.   One  quality  only,  spontaneity,  they 

have  in  coiniimn.  With  Beethoven,  spontaneity 
vim  the  result  of  liibour,  and  the  more  be  {loliiihed 
the  more  natural  were  hietaiies.  But  Schubert 
read  the  poem,  and  the  appropriate  tune,  married 
to  immortal  verso  (a  marriage,  in  his  case,  truly 
made  in  heavan),  nuhed  into  his  mind,  and  to 
the  end  of  his  pen.  It  most  be  confesaed  that 
he  did  not  alwaya  thfaik  of  the  compem  of  lue 
voice--<.  In  his  latest  son^jg,  in  his  earliest 
(tee  p.  5^1  a),  we  find  iiim  taking  the  singer 
fttim  the  low  Bb  to  F,  and  even  higher. 

The  tune,  however,  in  a  Schubert  song  is  b^ 
no  means  au  exclusive  feature.  The  aocompani- 
uient.s  are  as  varied  .and  a«  dilTerent  as  the  voice- 
parts,  and  as  important  for  the  general  effect. 
They  are  often  eztremeljablMmte^  and  the  pab- 
liohers'  letten  contain  many  comphunt^^  of  their 
difficulty.'  They  are  often  most  extraordiuarU/ 
suitable  to  the  words,  S4  ia  tiie  Erl  King,  or  thd 
beautiful  'Darn  sie  bier  geweien,'  the  'Gmppe 
ausdem  Tartarus,'  tlia'Waldeflnaeht'  (and  many 
othei's) ;  where  it  is  almost  imposs.blo  to  imatnne 
any  atuoepheie  more  exactly  suitable  to  make 
the  wcrdt  grew  In  eoe'e  mmd,  than  ia  attppUed 
by  the  accompaniment.  Tlu  ir  unerrini:  certiinty 
hi  a»tutuiibing.  Often,  an  in  Heliupuliji.  or  Auf- 
losung,  he  seizes  at  once  on  a  characteriiitio  im- 
petuous figure,  which  ia  then  carried  on  withont 
mtermisaion  to  the  end.  In  '  Anna  Lyle,*  how 
exactly  does  tli  *-eet  monotony  of  the  repeated 
figure  fall  in  with  the  dreamy  sadness  of  Scott's 
touching  little  lament!  Another  very  charming 
example  of  the  same  thing,  though  in  a  different 
direction,  is  found  in  'Der  Einsame,'  a  fireside 
piece,  where  the  firequentiy-reourring  group  of 
four  eemiquftvers  imparts  an  indeecribaUe  air  of 
domesticity  to  the  piotore.*  in  the'Winterabend* 
— the  picture  of  a  c.>ilm  moonlit  evening— the 
aooompaninieut,  aided  by  a  somewhat  simihtf  little 
figure,  conveys  inimitably  the  very  breath  of  the 
scene.  Such  atmospheric  eiieeU  M  thuail  TOTOry 
characteriiitic  of  fikihubert. 

The  voice-part  and  the  accompaniment  aonM> 
timea  form  w  pflr&ct  a  whols^  that  it  is  im- 
possible  to  disentangle  the  two}  as  in  'Sylvia,' 
where  the  perai.steut  dotted  qaaver  in  the  bass, 
and  the  rare  but  delicious  htomel  of  two  notea 
in  the  treble  of  the  tdano-pari  (ban  7,  14,  etc.), 
are  essential  to  the  grace  and  sweetnesH  of  the 
purirait,  and  help  to  place  the  luvt:ly  Ko^Uali 
ngure  before  us.  This  is  the  case  also  in  '  Anna 
Lyle  '  just  menUoned,  where  the  ritomel  in  the 
piano-part  (bar  30,  ete.)  to  inexpressibly  soothing 
and  tender  iii  iN  effect,  and  sounds  like  the  echo 
of  the  girl's  sorrow.  The  beautiful  Serenade  in 
the  Schwaneagaiang,ngnh>,  combinee  an  ineowant 
rhythmical  acconip.nniment  witli  ritorneU  (lonETor 
than  those  in  (he  la:^it  caue),  both  uniting  with  the 
lovely  melody  in  a  sou;^  of  surpassing  beauty.  In 
the  '  Licbesbothschaft,'  the  rhythm  is  not  no 

>  Op.  ST,  caoUlDlaf  ibre*  tcngt  bf  no  iim«s«  itiScuIt.  was  pa^ 
lt*haS«tth  %  uoUm  ma  tht  tttl*-pi«*  tbU  care  hjul  bMQ  tmlua  (*i« 
trail  una  fldMbMt'seoomit)  to«alt  •fwrUtuac  Ui»i  its*  i«»  I«m4. 
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itrongly  marked,  but  the  ritoraels  are  longer  and 
more  frequent,  and  form  a  charminii^  feature  in 

that  oxquiaite  love-poem.  ScliulK-rt's  passion  fur 
rhythm  cooum  out  ai  itooqgly  in  many  of  the  songt 
w  it  does  in  hia  iMirdMt  Mid  tdMHitt.   In  tho 

two  ju<<t  named,  though  persiatcnt  throughout, 
the  rhythm  u  subordinated  to  the  general  etiect. 
But  in  others,  as  '  Suleika,'  '  Die  Stenie,'  tliu 
♦  Nachtge!«ang  im  Wal  Je,' '  Erstarrung,*  or  '  Frtih- 
lingsHebnsucht,'  it  forces  itself  more  on  the 
attt-nt-ion. 

Schubert's  basses  are  always  spleodid,  and  are 
so  used  as  not  only  to  be  tha  basiis  of  the  bannony 

but  to  a<M  eswentiiilly  to  the  variety  and  effect  of 
the  soQgif.  Souitttiineti,  as  in  '  Dio  Krahe,*  they 
are  in  unison  with  the  vuice-{>art.  Often  they 
share  with  the  voice-part  it«elf  in  the  melody 
and  structure  of  the  whole.  The  wealth  of  ideas 
which  they  display  Ih  uft^n  astonishing.  Thus 
in  *  Waldesnacht,'  a  very  long  song  of  iSao,  to  a 
fine  tmagin.-\tive  poem  by  F.  Schl^l,  dOMfffbing 
the  imprej^ions  produced  by  a  night  in  tho  forest, 
we  have  a  splendid  examj^e  ot  the  organic  ii/e 
which  Schubert  can  infuse  into  e  song.  The  pace 
is  rapi'i  throughout;  the  accorrifviniment  for  the 
right  hand  is  in  arpegyioa  uf  lieuii^ua  vers  through- 
out, never  once  leaving  off ;  the  left  hand,  where 
not  in  semiqiUMrei*  alw,  hae  *  tttcoession  of  noble 
and  varied  tliythniieal  melodies,  independent  of 
the  voice,  an>l  the  whole  is  so  blended  with  the 
voice  part — itself  extraordinarilv  broad  and  digni- 
fied Inroughout ;  theqMt  and  variety,  and  the 
poetry  of  the  whole  .ire  so  remark-ible,  and  the 
inyatery  of  the  situation  14  »o  perfectly  conveyed, 
as  to  make  the  song  one  of  the  finest  of  that 
class  in  the  vhole  8obabect  ooUeotioo.  The 
tune  qtiaBtiee  wOl  be  ibnod  in  Anf  der  BkHoke 

(IS,;-, 

W'g  do  not  say  that  this  is  the  highest  class  of 
bis  soogs.   The  highest  dase  of  poeliy,  end  of 

music  illu-tritinLT  ^nr^  enforcing  poetry,  must 
always  deal  with  human  joys  ana  sorrows,  in 
their  most  individual  form,  with  the  soul  loving 
or  looi^ng,  in  oontact  with  another  soul,  or  with 
its  Maker ;  and  the  grenteet  of  Sdiubert's  songs 
will  lie  auiongiit  those  which  are  occupied  with 
those  topioi,  such  as  '  Gretchen  am  Spinnrade,' 
the  Mignon  sonm,  the  '  Wand^^,'  the  '  MUller- 
lledcr/  and  *  Winterreise,'  and  perhaps  highesi 
of  all,  owing  to  the  strong  religious  element 
which  it  contains,  the  '  Juuge  Nonne.''  In  that 
wonderfnl  aoiig,  which  fortunately  is  so  well 
known  that  no  attempt  at  describing  it  is  ne- 
cessary, the  personal  ftelingi*  and  the  nurrountl- 
ings  are  so  blended — the  fear,  the  faith,  the 
rapture,  the  stonn,  the  ewaying  of  the  booie.  are 
so  given,  that  for  the  tinio  the  licart  r  becomes 
the  Vouug  Nun  hersell'.  Even  t)ie  convent  bell, 
which  in  other  hands  might  be  a  biuleeqtie^  b 
nn  ioHtrument  of  the  greatest  beauty. 

We  have  spoken  of  the  mental  atmosphere 
which  Scliubcrt  throws  roun  i  hia  {>oem«  ;  but  he 
does  not  n^lect  the  representation  of  physical 
objeeti.  He  aaema  to  oonfine  hlmaalf  to  ^ 

>  Wtio  m  CnSthrr.  th^  author  of  IhU  iptaaMtSMtt  US WBStd 
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imitation  of  natural  noises,  and  not  to  attempt 
things  which  hhve  no  sound.   The  triplets  in 

tlie  Limlenbaum  niay  be  intendeii  to  convey  tho 
fluttering  leaves  of  the  lime-tree,  and  the  ac> 
eainpattinMnl>figare  in '  Die  IWelle*  may  repre* 
sent  the  leaps  of  the  Trout  ;  but  there  nre 
other  objeclM  about  which  no  utintake  can  be 
made.  One  imitation  of  the  bell  we  have  just 
referred  to.  Another  is  in  the  '  Abendbilder,' 
wht-re  an  Ff  sounds  through  16  bars  to  represent 
the  'evening  bell';  in  th-  Ziigenglocklein  the 
upper  £  is  heard  through  the  whoto  i^ece;  and 
the  beU  of  St.  Mark's  ii  a  wdl-known  ftatore  in 
the  part  song  of  the  '  (londelfahrer.'  Tlio  poat- 
hom  forms  a  natural  feature  in  *  Die  Post,'  and 
t)iu  huk^r-gurdy  in  '  Der  Leiermann.'  Of  birds 
he  g^ves  several  instances:  tho  Nightingale  in 
'Ganymed'  and  'Die  gefangene  S.ingcr';  the 
Raven  in  '  Abendbilder,*  and  pcrliaps  in  'Frtth- 
lingstnom ' ;  the  Cookoo  in  *  Einsamkeit,'  the 
Quail  In  *DerWaebtelaehlag';  and  thoGoekin 
'  Friihlingstrauin.' 

That  hesitation  Letwecn  major  and  mtoOT 
which  is  80  marked  in  Beethoven  is  ohataeter* 
istic  also  of  Schubert,  and  iv.rxy  1  >  fntm  1  in  r-.r  arly 
every  piece  of  hia,  A  beauiilul  iu^Uiuce  utay  bo 
mentioned  en  pat$ant  in  tiie  trio  of  the  6  major 
Fantasii  Sonata  (<w>.  78),  where  the  two  bars  in  E 
mbior  wbidi  preoede  the  B  major  have  a  peculiarly 
charming  effect.  An  tlj-  r  ia  supplied  by  the  four 
bars  in  A  minor,  for  tiie  question  which  bc^pna 
and  ends  the  beautiful  fragment  from  SdltUer'e 
'  Goda  of  ancient  Greece.'  U*'  alH'>  has  an  espe- 
cially happy  way — surely  peculiarly  hia  own — 
of  bringing  a  minor  piece  to  a  conclusion  in 
the  major.  Two  instienree  of  it,  which  nil  will 
remember,  are  in  the  Bcmmmo  fi»m  *Bosa- 
munde ' :— • 

and  in  tho  '  ^lomeut  musical,'  Xo.  p,,  in  F  minor. 
This  and  the  ritomels  already  spoken  of  strike 
one  like  peteooal  features  or  trait*  of  the  com* 
poser.  But  apart  from  these  idiosyncrasies,  the 
changes  from  minor  to  imtjor  in  the  &ungti  are 
often  superb.  That  ia  th©  *Sch wager  Kronos' 
(astonishing  'production  fior  a  la«l  under  ao), 
where  the  key  changes  into  D  major,  and  further 
on  into  F  major,  to  welcome  the  girl  on  the 
threshold,  with  the  sudden  return  10  D  minor  for 
the  onward  joomey ,  and  the  sinldngr  iiin-^ean  be 
forgotten  hy  no  one  who  hears  it,  nor  can  that 
aliuuttt  mure  bc^autiful  change  lo  D  major  in  the 
'Gute  Nacht'  on  the  mention  of  the  dream. 
This  latter,  and  the  noble  transition  to  F  major 
in  the  *  Junge  Nonne  *  are  too  fiuniliar  to  need 
more  tlian  a  passin^:  n  u  rcnce,  '>r  that  to  O  major 
in  the  '  Rilckblick,'  lor  the  lark  and  nightingale 
and  the  girl's  eyee,  or  toD  major  in  the  Serenade. 
'  'IrdischesGlUck'  is  !n  altenuite  stanzas  of  major 
,  and  minor.  In  Scliillcr's  '  Kosg  '  (op.  73)  every 
shade  in  the  &te  of  the  flower  is  thus  indicated; 
and  this  is  no  solitary  instance,  but  in  almost 

i  Wh7  !■  Um  wwdtrAil  Mas  MWiaat  la pobUc  la  Kngluid ? 
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«T«ry  MHig  Bome  exAmpl«  of  such  iaitbful  jMUatiog 
nukj  be  found.   A  wwd  will  often  do  H.  Wlw 

Schubert  the  miiiiir  iticmIc  seems  to  be  snmny- 
mou«  with  troui>le,  an<l  the  major  with  relief ; 
and  tha  mare  mention  of  the  sun.  or  a  smile,  or 
onv  other  emhlem  of  glndnesa,  is  sure  to  make 
hiiu  moduluiu.  Some  ouch  image  was  floating 
before  his  mind  when  he  made  the  beautiful 
ohang9  to  A  major  near  tba  htyinning  of  the 
A  mmor  Quartet  (bar  33). 

The  forotroirir'  rtrniark.H,  which  only  attempt  to 
deal  with  a  few  of  the  external  characteristics  of 
thaae  aitonishing  songs,  will  be  of  use  if  they 
nnly  pncotimv'*-  the  knowledge  and  study  of  them. 
The  "•brouolugioil  li»t  (No.  II)  of  Schul>ert"B  pro- 
ductions, which  is  here  attempted  in  this  form 
(or  the  tint  time,  will,  it  is  hoped,  throw  mnch 
Ugfat  on  the  progreie  oif  bb  ^vnine^  oy  fitdlitating 
th<*  search  where  iU  'in  "1  rm:  l  -  ;iT\<le  with 
]>r  >iit,  namely  in  the  work*  tlieuiselvoit.  Ail  are 
wxrtlt  kiiovviogt  dioofh  all  m  bjBO  hmmhi  of 
oq«Ml  excellenoe. 

I  end  my  iiuperfbot  sketch  of  the  life  and 
works  of  this  wondorfnl  musician,  by  recaUiag 
the  fact  that  Schubert's  tKtngs,  regMded  aa  a 

dvpartmeut  uf  music,  au  .il  solutely  and  entirely 
Im  own.  ^mg8  there  were  before  him,  those  of 
Sdiulz  for  instance,  and  of  Zumsteeg.  which  ho 
so  greatly  admirc-il,  and  of  Haydn  and  Mnzart  — 
touchiug.  beautiful  cxprcjisiuna  uf  fiimjjlti  tbuught 
and  feeling.  But  the  Song,  as  wo  know  it  in  his 
hands ;  full  of  dnunatio  tire,  poetry,  and  pathos ; 
set  to  no  simple  Vollcdieder.  out  to  long  complex 
pouu>s.  the  be»t  poetry  uf  the  gre.itest  p<:nits,  and 
aa  absolute  redeclion  of  every  change  and  breath 
of  sentiment  in  that  poetry;  with  an  aooompani* 
ment  of  the  utmost  force,  fitness,  and  variet}' — 
such  songs  were  his  and  hi-i  aluuc.  With  one 
exception.  Bet->thoven  left  but  one  song  of  im- 
portance, his  *  Liederfcreia'  (op.  o8)«  but  that  is 
of  superlatiTO  excellenoe.  l%e  Liederkreiff,  how- 
ever, was  not  publlsJied  till  Dec.  1816,  and  even 
if  Schubert  made  its  aoquaintaooe  immediately, 
yet  a  reference  to  the  Ohnniol<^|[ieal  List  will 
8h<i»v  that  by  that  time  his  style  was  formed,  and 
many  of  hirf  Humt  songs  written.  He  inav  have 
gained  the  idea  of  a  connected  serie.n  of  Bouyn 
mm  Beethoven,  though  neither  the  'Schune 
MttUeriJi*  nor  ihm  *  Winterreise'  have  the  same 

intimate  5i\ternal  eonuexion  iin  the  Liederkrein  ; 
but  the  character  and  merits  of  the  single  songs 
remain  his  own.  When  he  wroto  *Lodn*s  Ge 
spenst*  and  '  Kolma's  Klage *  in  1815,  h>-  wrote 
what  no  one  had  ever  attempted  before.  Tlu  ra 
is  nothing  to  detract  from  his  jost  eUm  to  be 
the  creator  of  German  Song,  as  we  know  it,  and 
the  direct  progenitor  of  those  pnceless  treasures 
in  \shic}i  Schumann,  MendehM«ll^  and 
have  followed  his  example. 


Of  Schubert's  religion  il  is  still  more  difficult 
to  say  anything  than  it  was  of  Beethoven's,  be- 
CMise  he  is  so  maeb  more  fotiesBt.  A  Utde  poem 

of  Sept.  t8:o.  one  of  two  preserved  by  Robert 
Schumann  ^Neue  Zeitachriit  fiir  Musik,  Fob.  5, 


1839)  is  as  vaguo  a  oonfassion  of  faith  aa  can  well 
be  imagined. 

THE  SPiniT  op  THB  WORLD. 
I/esve  thrm.  lPsr«  them,  to  iMr  dieam, 

I  hear  the  S|>irit  pny  :  — 
It  antl  only  it  {■;in  kcc'v  tlieiii 
Xoar  iLi'  on  tlieir  il;<rkliii^  way. 

Leave  Ih9m  rncina,  htirryiny;  on 

To  notne  distnnt  rouI, 
Puildinj?  CTf^ds  and  iir.mfs  upon 

K'li  a  word  of  it  is  true. 

Yet  wh;kt  I'w-i  i»  tlii'irK  or  mioet 
lu  th(<  mmv  of  human  !iy»;onii! 

I  can  tnic«  the  thought  divine. 

The  other,  three  yearit  later,  May  b,  1 is  some- 
what more  definite.  It  calU  upon  a  'mighty 
father*  to  look  upon  his  gon  lyini'  in  the  duat ; 
and  implores  Him  to  pour  upon  him  the  ever- 
lasting beams  of  His  love ;  and,  even  though  He 
kill  him,  to  preserve  him  for  a  purer  and  mora 
vigorous  existence.  It  expresses — very  imper> 
fectly,  it  is  true,  but  still  unmiytAkeably — the 
same  faith  that  has  been  put  into  undying  words 
hj  the  great  poet  of  our  own  d»ft— 

Tbon  wilt  not  Isava  us  in  the  dust ; 

Thoa  madsst  man,  be  ksows  not  why; 

Ee  tbiaks  ha  was  not  aiada  to  dls ; 
Andnma  test  aadt  hSrn :  TbOB  art  lost 

Let  knowledge  grow  from  more  to  moc% 
Bnt  more  m  revereooe  in  ns  dwell. 
That  mind  and  aoul,  aooording  well, 

May  males  on*  mosio  as  befors^ 

Bnt  vaster.* 


Franz  m.iy  not  )iavo  gone  the  length  of  his  brother 
Ignaz*  in  vulgar  scothug  at  religious  forms  and  per- 
sons, whi«A  no  doubt  were  very  empty  in  Vienna  at 
that  date ;  but  still  of  formal  or  dogmatic  reh'  i  on  we 
can  find  no  traces,  and  we  munt  content  ourselves 
with  the  practical  piety  displayed  in  his  love  for 
his  &ther  and  Fodinand,  and  testiiad  to  bv  them 
in  their  touching  words  and  nets  at  ih«  time  of 
hi«  death  (p.  354  a) ;  and  with  the  eerl,iinty  that, 
though  irregular  after  the  irregularity  of  his  time, 
.Srhul>ert  was  neither  selfish,  sensual,  nor  im* 
mi>nil.  ^^^■-tt  h  was  in  h\'i  inner  man  wo  have 
the  abundant  evidence  of  hi»  music  to  assure  us. 
Whatever  the  mu^ic  of  other  couiposers  may  do, 
no  one  ever  rose  from  hearing  a  piece  by  Sohubert 
without  being  benefited  by  it.  Of  his  good-nature 
to  those  wiio  t<x)k  the  bread  out  of  his  mouth  we 
have  already  spoken.  Of  his  mod^ity  we  may  be 
allowed  to  sey  that  lia  was  one  of  the  Teiy  few 
musicians  who  ever  lived  who  did  not  behave  as 
if  hts  thought  himself  the  greatest  man  in  the 
world.*  And  these  things  are  all  Intriule  parte 
of  his  character  and  genius. 
That  he  died  at  an  earlier  age*  even  than 

I  Tn  Vraortein  fPrelogtM). 

»       til«  VtfTin  Kr»i»«i'  l«7n  14<o_ 

•  Ttil«  m'Kl'-»!J  """lu- 1  iji  I  n  1  i[-f  [11  FrrJln»D<l  of  Julj  19— IS. 
DtH.  otior*  8«bub«it  '  It  *r'>ul<l  t>«  bMMr  to  pUj>  lunut  oiber 
^oftrttrU  thkn  ml  n« '  (prutiabi;  nrerrlnc  to  thorn  to  I  and  S  ^  i. '  ilttM 
there  It  iMlhinf  Id  them  toLcmpl  p«rb>p>  tb*  tact  that  thtj  picaw 
yi'u  k<  rvrrjthlii;  of  mina  plaMM  joa.  True.'  be  foei  on.  'you  60 
not  iipry-«r  t(i  liav?  liked  them  to  much  u  the  mitut  at  the  Unptr- 
Ucho  KrtHKi.'  »1luillii<  to  K  flock  tt  th«l  eatlng-hotiw  of  wMeh 
F«nlttiaM(l  liad  tulil  lilm.  tihlch  nat  trt  to  pli;  t'nui't  waltirs  Ihe 
dock  thom  bow  popular  Sohubm  wu  amougst  Ul*  ann  Kt.  ajtd  I 
n(Ml  havtas  •MrtiMfcad  llM  tact  to  Ka  pnpcr  place 

*  Hm  ttDewInc  m  aiiKHic  ttM  mnielMB,  poel«  and  painter*  who 
bare  died  In  thr  'oimh  Ar^Ar  of  thMr  tIrM  r'li-  ',lr>,  SO,  Sir  rhillp 
SUtoer.SS,  B-Hliil.Tt;  Mnrart.  yi ,  nrnin.W:  S7 ; 

mt  rwMU.  K  i  MMiddUwhti. » :  WelMf.  3»:  Cb«ptii.  la 
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^Tr  rnrt  nr  rnddasoliii,  or  our  own  Purcell,  must 
be  nctiountod  for  on  the  ground  partly  of  his  extra- 
ordinary ex«rliaBa,  but  still  more  of  tlM  priTations 
to  which  ho  was  subjected  from  his  very  earliest 
years.  Ilia  productions  are  enormous,  even  when 
measured  by  those  of  the  two  great  German  com- 
poMn  jnrt  luumed,  or  eran  <^  fieethoTen,  who 
lived  to  nearly  donbte  bn  ye«M.  At  «n  age  wben 
Pl'  f.Laven  liad  product-rl  one  Symphony,  he  had 
written  tea.  besides  all  the  mass  of  works  great 
and  small  which  form  t)ic  extraordinary  liiit  in 
the  Appendix  to  this  article.  '  Fairer  hopi-g  '  ? 
Had  he  lived,  who  cjuj  doubt  that  he  would  have 
thrown  into  the  shade  all  his  former  achieve- 
OMiita  t  Bat  Ml  we  have  eodeaToored  to  en>lain. 
Id*  nnno  earns  lo  easily  and  rapidly  tiiat  it  was 
nrobably  not  eximusting.  It  was  hi:*  privationn, 
nb  •bsolute  poverty,  and  the  distress  which  he  . 
nattiTally  felt  at  6nah^  that  no  exertions  could  | 
improve  his  circum'taneefl,  or  raise  him  in  the 
scale  of  exiijteace,  that  in  the  end  dragged  him 
down.  His  poverty  is  shocking  to  think  of. 
Ifearlv  the  first  distinct  glimpse  we  catoh  of  him 
la  in  the  winter  of  i8i  3,  supplicating  bis  Ixrother 
for  a  roll,  some  apples,  or  a  few  h.'vlfi>ence,  to  keep  I 
off  the  hunger  of  the  long  fast  in  the  freeziag 
roODW  of  the  Convict.  Within  a  year  of  hia  death 
we  catch  »\'^ht  of  Ijirn  again,  putting  up  with  coffi-e 
and  biscuits  because  lie  hai»  not  S^d.  to  buy  bis 
dinner  with;  selling  his  great  Trio  for  1 7<.  6d.  and 
hia  aonga  at  tod.  each,  and  dying  the  poeso— or 
of  effects  whieb  were  Talaed  at  little  more  than  I 

two  pounds.  Beside  this  the  poverty  of  Mozart 
— the  tinit  of  the  two  great  musicians  whom 
Vienna  has  allowed  to  starve — was  wealth. 

Such  fleets  as  these  reduce  the  so-called  friend- 
ship  of  his  oi^suciate^  to  its  right  level.  With  his 
astonishing  power  of  prodoction  the  commonest 
oan  would  have  enaundhim  *  oood  Uvix^ ;  and 
that  no  one  of  his  aet  was  ibund  denroted  enough 
to  take  this  care  for  him,  and  exercise  that  watch 
over  ways  and  means  which  Nature  had  denied 
to  hb  own  genioa,  ia  a  diseredit  to  them  all. 
They  prat«  of  their  devotion  to  their  friend,  when  ' 
not  one  of  them  had  the  will  or  the  wit  tu  prevent 
him  from  starving :  r>r  such  want  as  he  often 
endured  moat  inevitabljr  have  injiued  him,  and 
we  oannot  donbt  that  hia  death  was  liaetened  by 
the  altsence  of  those  comforts,  not  to  say  neces- 
saries, which  should  have  nursed  and  restored  the 
prodigdl  expenditure  of  his  brain  and  nerves. 

We  are  accustomed  to  think  of  Peetlioven's 
end  m  solitary  and  h.i&  death  &a  miseruble,  but 
what  was  his  last  illness  compared  to  Schubert's  I 
Offidooa  frioida!^  like  Pasqualati,  aending  him 
wine  and  delicades;  worshipping  mnsicten»,  like 
Tluinmel  and  Hillcr,  comiu-^  to  his  deathbed  as 
if  to  a  shrine ;  his  faithful  attendants,  Scbindler, 
HUttenbrenner  and  Breuning  waiting  on  his 
every  wish  ;  the  sense  of  a  l^ng  life  of  honour 
and  renown  ;  of  gre^it  wurku  appreciated  and 
beteved;  the  hom:ige  of  distant  ooantries,  ex- 
pceaaed  in  the  most  substantial  foima— what  a 
oontrast  to  the  lonely  early  deathbed,  and  the 
apjiarent  wreck  of  such  an  en  l  '^chubert's  I 
Time  has  so  altered  the  public  sense  of  his  merits 


that  It  is  all  but  impossible  fo  place  oneself  in 
the  forlorn  condition  in  which  he  must  have 
resigned  himself  to  hia  departure,  and  to  realise 
the  darkness  of  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of 
death  through  which  his  simple  sincere  guileless 
soul  passed  to  its  last  rest,  and  to  the  joyful 
restuzet^ion  and  gknious  renown  which  have 
•inoe  attended  it.  Then  an  intelligent  and  well> 
informed  foreigti  musician  could  visit  the  Aus- 
trian capital  and  live  in  its  musical  circles, 
without  80  much  as  heariog  Schubert's  name.* 
Now  memorials  are  erected  to  him  in  the  most 
public  places  of  Vienna,  institutions  are  proud 
to  bear  his  name,  his  works  go  through  countless 
editionst  and  publishers  grow  rich  upon  the  pro- 
ceeds even  of  single  songs,  while  ftcea  brighten 
and  soften,  and  hands  are  clasped,  as  we  drink  in 
the  gay  and  patbetic  accents  of  bis  music.  j 

For  even  his  privations  and  his  obocurity  bave' 
ri'nv  been  forgotten  in  the  justice  since  done  to 
tinii,  and  in  the  univerual  aOection  with  which 
he  was  regarded  as  soon  as  his  works  reached  • 
the  outside  world— an  affection  which,  as  we 
have  oondwlvely  shown,  has  gone  on  inoreanng 
ever  since  his  <!<  I'li  In  the  whole  range  of 
composers  it  may  be  truly  said  that  no  one  is 
now  so  dearly  loved  as  be,  no  one  has  the  happy 
pn'v,  r  11  rr!n;plete1y  of  attracting  both  the  aa- 
uuf.ition  ami  iho  ail'ection  of  hia  hearers.  To 
eac  h  one  he  is  not  only  a  great  musician,  not 
only  a  meat  enchanter,  but  a  dear  penonal 
friend.  If  in  Ins '  second  state  soblime  be  can 
know  this,  we  may  feel  sure  that  it  is  a  full 
compensation  to  his  affectionate  spirit  for  the 
many  wrongs  and  disappointments  that  he  en> 
dured  while  on  earth. 

The  very  wide  6eld  over  which  Schnbcrt  ranged 
in  poetry  naa  been  more  than  once  alluded  to  in 
the  foregoing.  It  would  be  both  interesting  and 
proBtab^  to  give  a  list  of  the  poems  wUeh  he 
lias  set.  Such  a  list,  not  without  inaccuracies, 
will  be  found  in  Wurzbach's  '  Biographical  Lexi- 
con,' vol.  noU.  p.  94.  Here  we  ohb  only  say 

that  it  includes  634  poenu^  bj  lOO  Mthoil,  of 
whom  the  principjil  are : — 

Goe'he^a;  Schiller 54;  MayThofer48;  MUller 
44;  Holty  25;  Matthisaon  27:  Kosegartrai  20;  F. 
Sohlegelip;  Klop8tocki9;  K8nieri6;  Schober 
15;  St'idl  15;  Salis  14;  Claudius  13;  Walter 
Scott  10;  Bellstab9;  Uz8;  08eian7i  Heine 6; 
Shakspeare3s  Pepei;  CoUoyCibberi;  etcelo. 


Compared  with  the  liteniture  on  other  OOBl" 
posers  that  on  Schubert  is  not  extensive. 

Biographical. — The  original  sonroes  an  scat* 
tend  lb  Genuan  periodioaia  and  elsewhere. 

1.  Tbe  flial  tlaoe  most  be  siven  to  Ferdinand  Rchn< 
bert'i  ikAteil,  entitled  'Ans  I'^rkos  Schuborta  Leben.' 

four  short  pAIMsn  which  npM-irfd  in  Schniuann'd  p  nod- 
ical, t)i"  ■  Ni'ue  ZeUHCi.ii  t    '.r  MuHik,'  m  N 
I  April  a3-MA3ri»),  ISAI.    Thp*€!  are  writieu  wiih  grwt 
staiqAieltj,  and  aiipsmiajr  gissi  eaaotsSBS;  ket  nlCht 

I    I  TlwSlli«tali1*l.flslBM,iaiM«sn«ilw<f  llMtri.iH» 
I  |)MM4MB»ttm1iiVlBnMtaiteiSfto|«rUR,fiMaitlr«iaidis 
tIch  of  flodinir  ttut  «ti  tiuu  wwbaiiWPtlkkBaintosSkiiHiil^SBiyat 
d<j«*  not  Dieiitixn  ^rtitibert't  MBS.  ISh  Us  '1tuM»  saMSt  His 

Bb 
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h«T«  been  extended  to  doable  the  length  wlih  ^naX 
adriuiUfff.  2  Mayrhofer  contributed  a  ihort  article  of 
reoiUoctjnns, '  KrinnerunKen,'  to  the  '  Neuee  Arohlv  mr 

Oo»chicht«  Litorntur  und  Kunit'  (Vienna),  Feo- 23 

ISH:  and  Uauemfeld  a  lonfier  parff,    Ueber  rj^P* 

Mr  Knnat,  UimMnr,  fUMer,  and  Mode.'  for  June  9. 
U,  13,  1829.  Theee  paper*,  written  *o  nhortly  after  bcnu- 
bert'o  doath  by  men  Rxtromt  ly  iutim  ito  with  him,  are 
Terr  valuable.  S.  IlanoriifeUl  iJ»o  made  two  intereating 
coniinunicationi  to  the  •  Frtio  I'reMt)'  of  Vienna  for 
April  IT  and  2\,  18<5  >,  containing  alx  lett«n  lud  P*,™  Of 
letters  bv  Schubert,  and  muiT  MModotea.  Tbeae  latter 
•rUolea  were  rwprinted  tote«  WpaJg  •Simale'  for 
Hot.  Uk  :ei.  88.  ^  i  »nd  In  Banemfeld'i  Oeaam- 
SSto  8chrlft«a,Wol.  xil  (Vienna  1873).  But  recollec- 
IIOBt  written  ao  long  after  tlie  event  must  alw«>-a  be 
tiken  con  >rrano.  4.  SoliiiulU  r  wrote  an  arUcle  in 
*B»uerle'8  Wienor  Tlii  r\t.-r/..  itun)^ '  for  May  3, 1831,  de- 
scribing lleot!nivfu'«  innkiim'  atiiuaint.mtMj  with  Schtt- 
bert'R  aonga  on  hi«  deaih-bed;  and  other  artidoa  in  the 
•Vledorrheini»cherMuiikaeitiiiig'forl857.  H«lUwaMa* 
ttona  Schubert  Ln  his  '  Life  of  Beethoven,'  3rd  ad.,  U.  138. 
L  flohamann  printed  four  letter*  (incomnIete\  two 
VOVBU,  and  a  Dream,  by  Schubert,  a«  •  Beliqulon '  in  hii 
^Neue  Zeitschrlfi  fUr  Musik"  for  Feb.  I  and  5,  IW.  6 
One  of  the  same  letters  was  printed  complete  in  the 
'Signale,'  No.  i  for  IsTfi.  7.  The  Diary  of  Softe  MUller 
(Vienna  Itvti',  the  'UnverB»«Monea '  of  Frau  von  Chear 
(Leipzig  liiMI.  and  the  '  Erinnerungen '  of  her  "On  W. 
Ton  Oheay  « Schaffhanaen  186S),  all  afloid  odqasl  ftota 
aboat  Scbnbert  by  thoM  who  nav  Um;  ud  8.  nra. 
Hiller'i  KUa«t)«rieb«a  (ColofliM  U80)  contnin*  a  paper- 
'  Vienna  62  yeaw  dBoe'-«»body|iig  a  few  interesting 
and  lifelike  notices  of  tlie  nur  nSH.  Of  all  these  use 
has  been  made  in  the  foregoing  pMea, 

9.  The  flr^t  nttemrt  to  write  a  life  of  Srhnti.^rt  wft< 
made  by  Ton  Kreisclo,  who  in  \>iA  imbliihea  a  Bmall 
8vo  pamphlet  of  IM  pages,  entitled  Fnuiz  SchuUrt.  eine 
bi()crali»cbe  Skin*;  Ton  Dr.  Heinrioh  Ton  Kjreissle.' 
Tills  is  a  very  intererting  little  book,  ud  thongh  not 
nearly  to  long  as  the  second  edition,  it  contains  some 
fkcts  which  have  dropt  out  of  that.  10.  The  second 
edition— •  Franz  Schubert.  Ton  Dr.  Hcinrich  Kreisale 
Ton  Hellbom'  (Vienna,  Oorold.  l^i).  i»  a  largo  8to 
of  Ciy  pnaes.  witli  portrait  after  Kiii«!'.wioRer.  Tiiit  ia  a 
thorouKlily  hone»t,  affectionate  l>  •  jIv  ;  but  it  iadeformed, 
like  many  German  biographies,  by  a  very  diffuas  atyle, 
and  a  niups  of  unneoeseary  mntMr  Itt  ttM  unf*  o'*^ 
tailed  notices  of  oTory  one  who  cnma  utto  OonlM*  wlHi 


Schubert ;  and  aomdiftba  latt«n^i^g|Wrto  be  garbled ; 


but  the  analTsea  of      oparas  and  tKa  Hate  of  works  are 

raluable.  and  there  are  some  interesting  facts  gatiiered 
frnm  the  Frf.hlichs,  Ferdinand  Schubert,  Si  aun,  Hmt»>ii- 
bn'tin<T,  aiul  others.  It  has  been  translateti  into  Kiigliah 
by  Ml  A  Ii.  Cleridge  (2  vols.  8vo,  LouKman,  Isftti,  with 
ail  Appendix  by  the  present  writer  coutaining  the  theme* 
and  particulars  of  the  H&  ^raphoaiea  and  other  HS. 
moaio  of  Sehnbart,  aa  aeen  bv  lb.  SnUiTaa  and  bim  in 
Vlannaia  1H67.  A  nSaumd  of  the  work  iaglTsn  in  English 
^ Wilberforce, '  Franc  Schubert '  eta  <LoBdon  \SGr».  11. 
Ifeth  Kreisnle'a  works  have  be»'n  larr^ely  utilieed  by  H. 
ItarUwielte.  ia  '  K.  Si  lmUert,  vio '  etc  (l^ria  l8fl«). 
Thii*  ct)iitaiin  an  atr  rio  i»  ver-i  .«  of  lUcder'a  portrait, 
uml  one  now  f;ict— a  f:a  -irinli'  "f  Sthober'a  aong  "An  die 
ojusik,'  valuable  because  being  dated  April laW  vwhile 
the  aong  was  composed  In  1817}  it  shows  that  Sohnbert 
did  not  confine  his  dates  to  the  original  antograplis 
(compare  -The  Trout,'  p.  32 ».  notes  4). 

ISi  The  chief  Taloo  of  Bei»aiuaun'»  book,  Franz  Schu- 
beirt,  lein  Leben  u.  seine  Wi  rke'  iBerlin  1873),  conii»t« 
in  the  extracts  fr..m  the  juvenile  MS.  aongs,  (Juimet 
OTerture  (pp.  12— ;»  ,  the  oomparisons  of  early  songn  with 
later  revisions  of  the  same  pp.  24,  l.VJ  ptc.'.Spieces  printed 
for  the  first  time,  and  Facsimile  of  a  MS.  page.   IX  tium- 

Sreeht,  Mara,  and  others,  hava  inolndad  akatahas  o' 
chubert  in  tl»eir  works.    . 

14.  The  article  on  Schubert  In  WinrfMkoh  a  Bloffm 
pkiaches  Lexicon  (Part  32,  pp.  :«-U0;  Tianna  1876)  Is  a 
good  mixture  of  unwearied  research.  enthusia«m  for  hii< 
Eaio,  and  contempt  for  those  who  mii-juilui'  liiin  i>fe  for 
example  p.  98  J>).  The  rojiioui  lints  are  extremely  inter- 
esting and  uwtul.  Unfortunately  they  cannot  alwars  be 
tnutc«l,  and  the  quotations  are  sometimes  curiously  in- 
oorrect.  Thus  Mr.  Arthur  Duke  Coleridge  la  raised  to 
the  peerage  as  'Heratog  Arthur  Ton  Coleridge'  etc.,  etc. 
Still  all  itudenU  of  Schubert  should  be  grateful  for  the 
article. 

15.  The  farsiraile  of  tli.^  Krlkinij  in  its  first  form  ha« 
been  menti.  ned  in  t;io  lioiiy  i.i  ti.r  artalo  'p.  :!^t '» 
Further  o  iiHiili-raiion  njiivmc-os  me  Ujal  the  origiuai  o 
this  r.tiiTiMt  )>.•  the  lirtt  nutogragkt  botBUt  b*  •  €gpgf 
iMdu  afttiiwarda  b/  bchubort. 


SCHUBERT. 

TwodMuments  must  be  mentioned.  16.  'Actenmlaaig* 
ZktnMUlna  d«r  Anagrabnng  and  WMtfbeisetzung  der 
Irdiaohen  Baala  v«d  Beetboren  und  Baikabert'  ^Vienna 
1863),  and  IT.  *VOB»  Wiener  MUnnergesangTerein.  Feet- 
schrift  surBafMllung  den  Schubf  rt  Denxmales  am  15 
Mai,  1872,' an  account  of  the  nnvoilinKof  the  statue  in 
the  Stadt  Park.conniniiiiB  a  fai  itul  hlvruh  .if  Schubert's 
Life,  Lists,  and  many  utSit  r  wl  Iohuc  fuels.  UerrDumba'a 
speech  on  the  occasion,  ami  [»>ema  by  Bauemfeld  and 
Woilen  were  printetl  »£  parat<  ly.  Good  photographs  of 
the  statoa  are  published  by  L^wy  of  Vienna. 

18.  Since  writing  the  foregoing  I  hare  aeen  the  '  Life 
and'Workao(Schubert,'byA.MigBU,wbich  forms  So.  15 
of  Brvltkopf  and  HUrtal's  MotUSOische  Vortriige  1««0). 
It  appear*  to  Ije  an  excellent  and  generally  an  accurate  i 
comp.Uiti  n,  with  a  ^reat  deal  of  lnf«»rmation  in  small 
compacs,  but  wuuis  a  list  of  works  to  make  it  complete. 
AIm)  IJ.  a  Lifo  bv  H.  F.  Frost  in  "The  Great  MuMcianik 
edited  by  Francis  UueCer*  (London  1881),  readable  and 
latalligiBt»aBdlMM»liak«f  ««kijMrljj] — 


1.  *  Tbematlaches  Verseichnias  In  Dnuk  ersch!enen«n 
Compositionen  Ton  Franz  Schubert  Vienna,  Dialielli' 
(1852],  coutainnthe  work*  from  Opus  1  tolfiti;  Schwanao- 
gesau^  ;  LiiMituhk- u  1  to.'.0;  ami  Kmitri'  'included  ia 
the  foroKoingi  o1  a  mtu'C  i  ntitl- d  '  IniniMr(clli-n.' 

2.  '  Themati»clii'8  V ,  :  r>  k  Iminj  dcT  ini  l>nick  ersollf*. 
nenen  Werka  Ton  Fnuii  Scliul>ort,  herauHKigeben  Toai 
O.  MofeMmhm.  ViaSMi  V.  t^hreiber,  1874,  pages  1-2*8.* 
TIda  admltaUa  worMM  oomurchcnsiTo  and  accurmts 
as  the  prerioua  pubUoationa  of  its  author  would  imply 
its  being.  Under  the  head  of  print»l  work*  it  com- 
prises:—tl)  works  with  opus  number*  1-17  <zi  Nachao- 
lusseue  Mui.  Dichtungeu.  Lictrnnik'' n  1  "ji.  .1  W  -rks 
without  opus  numbers  lor  orrlieftru,  cliamU'r-iiiuiic, 
etc.  i4)  l>oubtful  and  i-j  un  i-  i  oiofioititions ;  works 
still  in  MS.;  books,  porUaiu,  etc.  (6j  Index,  liat  of 
aonga,  etc.   , 

The  information  mdair  each  piece  ia  not  oonlliMa  as 
the  name  and  date  of  publication,  but  give*  in  most  caaea 
the  date  of  compoeition.  and  frequentlr  also  such  facta 
as  the  first  time  of  painirmanoa,  ata  It  ia  in  faot,  lika 
all  Mr.  yotteljohm's  p«Mla»tlMI%  > MOdd  Off  Whal  i 
a  catalogue  should  ba. 
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I.  PMuhed  S<mg$.  (457.) 

Iliowwitb  opas-ntunben  extend  to  op.  1 73,  Then 
follow  the  SchwaQengecang — 'Schw.  No.  i,' 
etc.;  then  the  ' NacfagelMMae  Mii«ik«liaohe 
Dichtungen  *  in  50  iMftntngm— ^  Lf.  V  «tc. ; 
th«n  4  LieJer— '4  L.  i,'  etc  ;  then  6  Lieder— 
•6  L.  No.  I,'  etc. ;  then  40  Lie*ler — •  40  L.  i,' 
etc.  (See  Nottebohma  Catalogue.)  Where  a 
song  b  ^r«n  twice  under  different  iitim  an 
•  is  prenicecl  to  tiie  second  insertion. 

OoU  4  and  5  rcf,  r  to  the  edition*  of  Litolff  and 
Senfil  Litoliffl  includes  ofM.  I-I3i«  and  Lieff. 
l-ffit  ill enuecutive  order;  bat omiti  ops.  ai ; 
5a,  nog.  3  and  4;  60;  83;  no;  129;  ami  Lkf 
43.  SenfTs — edited  by  Julius  Kietz— includes 
op«.  1-131,  and  Lieff.  1-50^  but  differently 
Knuaged;  *iid  omits flf*. 5a* bm. 3 and  4 ;  6j, 
iM.  1;  139.  Polen'B  editkm  is  more  com- 
plete, but  was  not  known  to  tlio  iiuthoi  in 
time.  A  complete  oriUcol  editioo  of  all  the 
aongs  in  chronokgioal  ovifar  of  oonpoiition 
is  much  wanted. 
Tho  following  abbreviations  of  publishers'  naiiwss 
are  used :— Golth.  -  Gottbard ;  Hasl.  -  Hae- 
linger;  Mech,-Mecb«t(i:  Riot.  B.-Rietezv 
Biedmnaaii:  8du«Ib.BBobMib0r:  Whiatl.a 
WhistUng;  w;tzn<l.*WitMiidinfj  a&H.- 

Breitkopf  &  Mar  tel. 
BeiMm.  ^  Reissniann'a  '  Franz  SchaborU*  •tc., 
1873.  tbe  Appondijc  to  wJiidt  contaiiw  wnne 


Dot*. 

Off  Se. 

Atxiad.  der 

MS 

Op.  lU.  1 

Ti.ag 
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1X19 

Lf.  U.  S 

VU.  71 
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UU 

«U  NO.S 
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1  • 
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Op.MH.  I. 
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------  * -                 *  * 
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MS 
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MS 
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.\bcnJ»  uiiter  dm  Linda  . 
M'ceblabw  Ltnda,  dl«  . 

Al.stblod  

AbMbltd  igq  «||>NB  PrvuiMt* 
Aeh,  «M  wU  Ith  f 'Uctlniu  ■ 

AdataKto  

A?tch/lia».  Fncnient  mi 

Atlnd*  

A!t«  wrii-ht.   •  Wthoiutb '  . 

AipenJUier,  d«r  (Marrboier)  . 
AlpMiMmdv  (8cblllrr)  . 
AlikiitottrttlMnMh  . 
AlUchotUicha  BAllAda  . 

Aiii*llft  

Am  Bifh  tm  Frflhllnta  ,  '. 
Am  Kflrr»h«na  (MOllerl.)  . 
Amraniiar     .     .     .  . 


AaOntoaMilati  . 

A.A  M^!*]^    •      <       p      ^  I 

Ana  Km      .      ,      ,     ,  I 

Am  l*tnjmm      .      ,     ,  , 

Auinirull-i|  .  .  ,  . 
Ad  dcu  rrohlloc  . 

(Oo«tlw).  . 

AadoiVond  OUHjf) 

An  d.  MoDd  lo  •.  BwlMnMht 

An  tl^fi  Tifi  .  .  ,  , 
An  (111?  .\;>lrlt,4unj<),  , 
Ail  lUo  KntleruM 

*m4hBmmm  (SobUlar) 
ladtoftwmdi     .    .  . 
An  dia  LaaU   .     *     ,  . 
An  dl«  L«l«r  .... 

An  fit*  Muilk    .     .     .  . 

Ali  Jin  .N»»  liltj»l|  (Claodlul) 

An  dl«  Nacb(lc«ll  (llollj)  . 
Au  dIa  Souoa  ( -  Kta.  Murteoi.' 
An  die  801UM  (IhMiDbargj  . 
An  di»  TbQraa  (Haiftir) 

Andi«aiM«t*h«StlQH»  . 

Afi  Hn*  QtKrfle  .     ,  , 
Au  Litur»   .      .      •      >  . 
An  awtu  Urn  .... 
Ad  Mlcnoo  t  r-lwr  Thil') 
An  tkbwAger  Kronoi 
aatrMft  (Stalupwn) 
AaMljhiLMdar  (liooU). 
Antiguoa  and  0«dlp  .  . 
An  cin  W«lb  tu  Dshmen.  dIa 
fl'  mnrhi  rtl  niMifciJ  . 

Atlu,dtf  

Al|t 

AtftanoiM 

AardMBflto  .... 

Auf  dam  ^rooi  ,  ,  , 
Aul  <lcui   \\  lu^cf  n  itaMM 

1  Jl.irrAruUi!j  .  , 
Auf  <lrr  JUiacko.  ,  , 
Aijf  licr  I'uaMi  .... 

Aa(«l)Man  SlrdllMlf  . 
Auf.iiiililH        .      ,      ,  ,' 

AoiiasuDg  ..... 

AUit^lled  .      .     ,     .  , 
Au<   Dla«o  Tmimm  . 

Am  llallupolU'     .  . 

•  Ave  JJaiii'  (Wkltar  BeoU)  \ 

Ilirhrs  u-s,.i,.«f,IM  (IlAltel.). 

•  HirLiri'lli'  rAufdMtWkHW) 
i5ci  dir  tllalu 

.   dl*  . 

Itarth*** 

Belai)da. 

nild.  dM  .  .  . 
Blinde  Kn«ba,  dar  , 
lUoodal  lu  JUrlao  . 

r  . 
4w 

Blumaiupniche,  dla 
BOM  Farbe.  dIa  . 
UargKbaft,  dia 

t'ltrcbaa'i  Uad  C  FicudroU ') 
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Op  7,  ! 
ScJiw.  N'o.  7 
U.  nil  « 

op.m.  1 

Lf.  till.  6 
UllT.t 
OpLtLl 

Op  n.  1 

"p.  7!>.  2 
Up.  13.  S 

<  ip.  j;  2 
Lf.  uili.  1 
OV1.IM1.S 
Op.  ITS.  1 

Op.  m.  1 
2r..  8 
Op.  m.  3 

40L.3 
Op.  0.9 
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Lr.te.« 

>p-  «.  4 
44/  I,  12 
Ufl.  I72.S 
Lf.  xlTll.  S 
6  L.  Nu.  S 
Op.  97.  S 
Lt  ZTllL  9 
Lf.  xvtl.  S 
Lf.  1. 1 
"  L.  7fa4 
11).-  lU.  1 
U.iLt 
Op.  81.  9 
Up.  SC.  9 
OpL  m.  « 
Op.  BUt 
'">(!  I  Ti  3 
L  V 

Up.  imb 
Op.  us 

Op.  «4. 
Op.  lu».  3 
LLctil.  3 
LC.  ILIL  I 
op.  1».  a 
0;..  19. 1 

Op.  icm.  4 
op.w.l 

Op.«w] 

Op.  f8.S 
t>ehw.  No.  S 
U.  xilt.  2 
Op. ».  7 
(>p.  lU.  9 
Op.  1I» 

Op.  79 
"p.  »9 
Op.  21. 1 
Lf.  till.  1 
UxlU.9 
Bchw.  Xo.  6 
Lf.  xxxlT.  1 

I.f  1. » 
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Op.  (0.6 

Op.  '^1.  20 
Op.  7.' 

up.fie^9 
Lf.  till.  S 
Op.  (7.9 
Lf.  It.  3 
LL  xixl.  1 
Op.  P^V  8 
•  »p.  101. 
Lf.  xxxlT.  9 
Lf.  xxl.  1 
Op.  17SL  4 
Op.  173.  B 
Op.  3A.  17 
Lf-.TlU. 

Lf.  xix.a 

Lt  xUi.  3 
U.  11.1 
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It  only  remains  for  me  to  return  my  sincere 
thanks  to  those  friends  who  have  helped  me  with 
fat'lH  and  suggestions  and  with  much  labuur  in 
the  executioa  of  the  preceding  pages  i  such  as 
FrilalMB  CwoHne  GdderSditibwi,  Father  Her- 
iiianii  (Anton)  Sch<ih<.rt,  and  other  meniVit-rs  of 
thti  compo-^er's  family;  to  Herr  Eu;^'t n  HLi![)fm 
and  thu  eiiiincnt  phot«ignphenwho  ;icl  iin<kr  the 
name  of  *  Ad«51o'  in  Vienna ;  my  ever  kind  friend 
Herr  C.  F.  Pohl,  Librarian  of  the  Musikvemu 
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there;  Dr.  Kopfermann,  Libmrian  of  the  k.  k. 
Bibliothek,  Berlin;  Mr.  C.  V.  Suntonl;  Mr. 
C.  A.  Barry ;  Mr.  Mantu ;  Herr  A .  Dorffel ; 
Mr.  Paul  David;  Messni.  Breitkopf  &  H artel; 
Baron  Tknchnitzjun. ;  Mr.  L.  Engel ;  Mr.  W.  B, 
Squire  ;  and  many  more.  To  each  and  to  all 
I  exprt?«is  niy  luuily  nckuowledgnienta.  [G.] 

SCHUBERT,  FKHniNAin),  one  of  the  elder 
brothers  of  Franz  Schubert,  second  eon  of  Im 
father  (see  p.  319),  bom  at  Vienna  Oct.  lo.  1794. 
After  paadng  w  two-jnan  oootm  at  th«  Nor- 
niftl  5>rhiM»l  of  S.  Anna  in  1807-8,  he  Lecamo  his 
fathQr'a  assistant  at  the  school  in  the  Lichlen- 
thai.  In  Nov.  18 10  be  was  installed  as  as^tistnnt 
(Gehilfe),  and  in  1816  teacher,  at  the  Imperial 
Orphan  House  (WaiaenliJius)  in  Vienna,  where 
he  continued  till  March  1820,  devoting  himself 
■penaUjr  to  the  BeU-Lancaatrian  method.  He 
was  thioi  afipointed  prindDal  teacher  and  dioir- 
tnaster  to  tlie  school  at  AltUrclunrfM,  Vionn.-v. 
till  1824,  when  htt  was  QOiniimteU  k>  be  hmd 
teausher  of  the  Nonnnl  School  of  S.  Anna,  which 
he  held  frwn  Jan,  22,  1^24,  till  his  api»)intmt,nt 
as  diroctor  of  the  same  tsgtablishuicnt  on  March 
15.  iS,:,^.  Tltis  |>osition  he  retained  till  his  death 
on  feb.  28,  1S59.  Hit  nierite  were  recognised 
by  the  beatowaf  of  the  Gold  of  Merit  (Yer- 
(lienslkreiizf),  with  the  Crown.  During  this 
long  j>eriu(i  uf  uiicful  and  efficient  service  he  was 
twice  ni.^rried,  Bm\  li.i>l  in  all  17  ehildren,  of 
whom  Ferdinand,  Kud'  lf,  and  Hermann  arc  ptill 
(1882)  living  in  Viemia.  llis  daughter  Elise 
married  hhnia  Cioisler,  and  their  daughter,  Caro- 
line Gdaler-Sohuberty  is  now  (1882)  an  eateemcd 
player  and  teadier  of  fhe  |nanoi«rte  in  Vienna. 
J»,  twrvr.  1S19  anil  1S53  Ferdinand  published  12 
Hcbwl- books  on  various  branches  of  learning, 
which  came  into  general  use.  Music  he  learnt 
from  his  father  and  from  Ilolzcr,  and  b  ft  more 
than  40  works,  of  which  the  tbUuvviug  were  pub- 
liihed  ;  —  Begina  C<eli,  h  4  and  orch.  (op.  1 ) ; 
Geriuao  Bequiem,  h  4  with  oigan  {co.  a);  a 
WaisenHeder  (op.  3) ;  Cadenoee  for  PF.  in  all 
key«  (op.  4) ;  Requiem,  h  4  and  orch.  (op,  ())  ; 
Mnas  in  F,  k  4  and  orch.  (op.  10) ;  Salve  l^  L,'ina 
in     ^  4  and  orch.  (op.  11);  Salve  h  4 

and  wind  (op.  12);  orir^Inal  Man  li  and  'J'riu. 
The  MS.  works  contain  various  utiier  jjitct*  of 
church  music.  Of  the  two  Requiems  the  first  is 
mentioned  in  his  brother's  letter  of  Aug.  34, 
l8t8  (see  p.  330):  the  aeoond  was  performed  a 
few  days  before  Franz's  death,  ami  wa^^  jiossibly 
the  last  music  he  heani.  The  library  of  the 
Miii^ikverein  at  Vienna  contains  the  autograph 
of  Franz  Schubert's  Ma--^s  in  0,  with  obiM.-8  (or 
clarinets)  and  bassoon^,  added  by  i'erdiuand, 
July  23,  1847. 

Ferdinand's  lore  for  his  brother  and  oare  of 
his  memoiy  bava  been  often  referred  to  in  the 
jirei-iMHiig  article  (pp.  .154,  ^^6,  35  7).  An  internst- 
ing  evidence  of  thoir  atUtchinent  is  afforded  by  a 
letterof* his  to  Franz,  dated  V'ienna>July3,l834, 
and  containitiLT  the  folliruin^  pa^saije  in  reirard 
to  a  clock  at  the  UQg<u-UK;hti  Kruue  in  Vieuua, 
whiohfilayed  his  brother's  music: — 'This dock 
>  I  ««•  tie*  MMrto  HlM  Ofitlir. 
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delighted  me  not  a  little,  when  one  day  at  dinner 
for  the  first  time  I  hear<l  it  play  some  of  your 
waltzes.  I  lelt  so  strange  at  Uie  moment  that  I 
really  did  not  know  where  I  was;  it  was  not 
only  that  it  pleaKed  me.  It  went  re^ilarly  through 
my  heart  and  s<(ul  widi  a  fearful  pan;;  and 
longing,  which  at  last  turned  into  settled  melan« 
choly.'  This  nay  b«  fineUbl,  bat  it  is  tbe  lan- 
guage of  passionate  aifection,  which  evidently 
animated  Ferdinand's  whole  interooume  with  hia 
great  brother.  Franz's  reply  (  J  u  ly  16-1 8, 1894) 
is  quite  in  the  same  strain.  (The  above  article 
is  indebted  to  Wurzbach's  Biograpliiitchas  Lexi* 
con.)  [G.] 

SCHUBERT,  Camillk,  the  nom  de  plume  of 
Camille  Prilipp,  a  music-seller  of  Paris,  composer 
of  transcriptions  and  original  works  for  the  piano, 
amoonting  in  all  to  the  astonidiiiif  number  U 
more  than  409.  Some  of  his  works  enjoyed 
great  popularity,  etijiecially  a  set  of  brilliant 
waltzes  entitled  '  Le,-i  Damia  de  Seville.'  [G.] 

SCHUBEUT,  Fka.vz,  a  violinist,  born  of  a 
musical  family  at  Dresden,  .Tuly  22,  iSo"^,  wan  a 
pupil  of  Lafont^  and  rose  through  various  grades 
to  suoceed  IdpinsU  in  1861  as  fiist  Conoert- 
meister  (or  lea  ler)  in  his  native  city.  He  re- 
tired iu  1S73,  on  the  50tii  anuiveiisitry  of  his 
entrance  into  the  orchestra.  His  published 
works  include  Studies,  a  Duo  for  violin  and 
piano,  and  a  Concertante  for  violin  and  cello. 
Scliuliert's  wife,  Ma.schink.v,  a  distinguished 
bravura  singer,  was  bom  Aug.  35.  181  z,  and 
apiteared  at  the  Gennan  open  in  Lonaon  bi 
183a.  [G.] 

SCHUBERT,  Louis,  violinist  and  singing- 
master,  bom  Jan.  37,  i8a8,  at  Dessatt,  went  in 
bib  iStli  year  to  St.  retf'rsiburg.  and  then  as  Con- 
ecrttiK.icter  to  Kunigsberg,  where  he  remained 
till  186a.  Ha  then  retmrted  to  Dresden,  where 
he  enjoyed  a  rront  rp]>iitation  a."*  a  teacher  of 
singing.  He  has  published  a  uieliiud  of  siugiug 
in  the  form  of  songs,  and  ioar  of  hia  operettas 
have  become  favourites.  [G.] 

SCHUBERTH,  Goxtu»b,  born  at  CarKdorf, 
Aug.  ti,  1778,  received  his  musical  education  at 
Jena,  axid  learnt  the  violin  fromStamita.  In  1804 
he  went  to  Magdeburg,  resided  there  for  some 
years,  and  was  iHstiiiK'Hished  a.-^  an  excellent 
clarinet  and  oboe  player.  In  1833  he  moved 
to  Hamburg,  where  he  died,  Feb.  18,  1846.  Ha 
{8  nnw  remembered  as  thafitthsr  of  aaeminont 
family.    His  eldest  son 

Julius  Fibdinakd  Gkoho,  liorn  at  Magde- 
btug,  July  14, 1804,  was  the  founder  of  the  well- 
known  firm  of  J.  ^ifauberth  &  Co.  in  Lei}'/.ig  :\tid 
New  York.  After  luaniiug  the  business  of  a 
music-publisher  in  Magdebun;,  he  started  in 
i8a6  on  lus  own  aoooont  at  fiuimbarg,  whanoe 
ho  was  enabled  to  found  branch  est4d)rishinenta 
At  Leipzig  (1832),  and  New  York  (1S50).  In 
1854  he  gave  up  the  Hamburg  busiuesa  to  his 
brother  Frederick  (see  below)  and  devoted  him- 
self entirely  to  Leipsdjr  and  New  York.  Besidee 
hia  ])ubli.'hing  liii.siiieis,  .1  ulius  Sclnib'tTth  waj<  aa 

indefatigable  studuit  of  language,  literature,  sod 
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H«  «M  publiiher,  aditmr^  A&d  prp|iii0tar  of 
•  *MailkiiIbdiM  CodTeniitloiu  Lexfooii*  (wUeh 

hiut  pint-  thnuj^h  Jo  ( (!;tion«,  and  from  wliich 
the  details  of  tli«  prt-sc-nt  article  have  htsva  oh- 
taiaad),  the  'Hamburger  kleioer  Musik  Zeitung' 
(184O-1850),  the  Ntjw  York  '  Mujsik  Zeituni,'' 
(1867),  &ud  'SchubcTth'a  kleiner  Mutsik  Zeitung' 
(1 871-1873).  In  1840  h«fouQded  the ' Norddeut 
•oher  Mniikvenia  ind  Fieia  Inititat  *  ftt  Uam- 
horg.  H0  noeiy^d  nwiiy  deoontioM  from  tiM 
crow  ned  licads  of  Gt  rmany  in  m-ognition  of  hia 
services  to  uiusio.  lu  ii^74  he  settled  at  Leipzig, 
\rhere  he  died,  June  9. 1875.  Hie  business,  which 
in  1877  coni{>ri?f"-t!  nvrr  (>ono  ]  1 1:' ilii  'np,  f.as 
been  carried  on  wiiii  incrciwuig  eucctiM*  liy  hin 
widow  and  nephew. 

XjVDWIO,  the  second  son  of  Gottlob,  wtm  haea 
April  18, 1806,  at  Magdebui^.  H«itodied  ander 
his  father  nnJ  C.  M.  von  Weber,  and  when  only 
16  was  inu«ic-<lirectur  at  the  .Stadt  Theater  of  his 
Mliv*  town.  Ue  was  subsequently  Court Capell- 
meister  at  Oldenburg,  end  nfier  living  at  Riga 
and  Kdnigsberg  (1835),  became  ( 1 H45)  conductor 
of  the  German  Opera  at  St.  Petersburg,  where 
h»  died  in  185a  Hi«  oampotitiomi  inolude  loine 
published  diMnbw  muiic^  TaiaMm  opmi  and 
Bjmphoniei  whkli  iMuan  ia  HS.  Hb  jouigar 
brother, 

Cabl,  wan  bom  »t  Magdeburg,  Feb.  9$,  tSti. 

He  learnt  the  jiinno  from  hit*  fath;  r,  and  the 
violoncello  from  L.  Htsj^ee.  In  iSis,  ho  wan 
placed  under  Dotzauer  at  Dresden,  and  in  1  s^S 
made  hu  first  oonoert  tour  to  Ludwigslust  and 
HiUttbttrg.  In  1819  he  played  at  Copenhagen 
Had  Gothenburg,  but  a  series  of  misfortunes 
drove  him  back  to  Magdeburg,  where  he  occupied 
the  poet  of  first  cello  in  the  theativ  orchestra . 
In  1833  he  again  flayed  in  Tlatnbnj^  with  sue- 
ceKS,  and  during  tlic  uvxt  f*iw  yuar^  gitve  cuncurtit 
in  all  the  principal  towns  of  North  Germany, 
BelgiuiD,  and  UoUMid,  besides  visitiiu  Paris  and 
LondoQ  (i}^3.<).  In  the  antnnm  of  the  latter 
year  he  was  appointed  noh>  cellist  to  tlie  Czjir. 
Ue  remained  fur  70  years  at  St.  I'etcrbburg, 
MNni|iying  the  posts  of  musical  director  at  the 
Univcrhitv,  conductor  of  tlie  fuiperi-T!  (  iirt  f)r- 
ch^tra,  and  inspector  of  the  Imperial  i>raiiialic 
College.  He  died  at  Ziiricb,  July  22, 1S63.  His 
eompgrftions  include  chamber  mtisio  nod  oon* 
ceitoe  for  the  Ttoloncello,  ete. 

FBrEPRicii  Wii.uKi.M  AccrsT.  fifth  son  of 
Gottlob  Schubertti,  wm  bom  at  Magdeburg,  Oct. 
97, 1817,  and  since  1853  has  been  the  head  of  the 
firm  of  •  FriU  Schuberth*  at  Hamburg.  [W.P..S.] 

SCHUBBING,  Jdlics,  D.D.,  zector  of  S. 
Geovge'e  elitird),  Dessau,  claims  a  plaoe  in  a 

Dietionary  of  Music  for  his  coimesion  with  Men- 
delsohn. He  was  bom  at  Dw^au,  June  a, 
1806,  wan  educated  there,  and  at  the  Universities 
of  Leipxig  (1814)  and  Berlin  (1825-30),  at  the 
latter  of  which  lie  first  made  the  Mendclssohns' 
aequaiiitancf,  throiif,'h  a  letter  from  W.  Miiller 
the  poet.  The  acquaintance  soon  ripened  into 
m  yttrj  Intittate  mendship,  for  the  details  of 
ivhkh  see  Schubring'«  admirable  Recollections  of 
Mendflssohn    Ermnerungen '  etc.,  in  '  Daheim,' 
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1866.  No.  a6;  and  'Musical  World.'  May  la, 
19.  1866).  He  was  mach  consulted  by  Mendels- 
sohn on  the  wards  of  '  St.  Paul '  and  *  Elijah,'  in 
reference  to  which  and  to  a  possible  oratorio  on 
S.  Peter,  ten  letters  at*  printed  in  the  pnUMied 
*  Briefe.'  Tlie  RccollectionB  are  models  of  theb 
clam,  and  deserve  republication.  Schubring, 
beaiduB  tieveral  theological  works,  hm  publish^ 
a  'GesangbUchlein'  of  hymns  in  rhythm  for 
■dumls  (I^ssau,  1857),  and  aasisted  in  compiling 
the  Aidialt  (ieKangbucb  for  Church,  School,  and 
Home  use  (Elbeifeld,  1859).  He  ia  still  living 
and  working,  to  raulna  ns  how  {oematarelj 
Mendelnsohn  was  ci:t  off.  [G^ 

SCHULHOF,  Jduus— dear  to  pUyer  and 
danoar  Ibr  bis  Galop  di  Bravura,  Impromptu 

Polka,  and  many  more  ])rilliarit  and  clever  PF. 
pieces — wan  bom  at  I'ra^'ue,  Aug.  a,  1835.  He 
learned  the  piano  fnim  Kisch,  and  eoottterpolnt 
from  Tomaschek,  and  beturo  ho  was  14  mnd^  a 
successful  appearance  aa  a  player.  JS'otwith- 
staiiding  hin  tmcce^-^,  the  boy's  ambition  was  too 
great  to  allow  him  to  remain  in  Prssnie,  and  in 
184a  be  went  to  Paris,  tben  a  botbed  of  piano* 
forte  virtuoHitj.  Hero  a  fortimale  interview  with 
Chopin  gave  him  his  opportunity,  lie  pl.'iycd  in 
poblie  (Nov.  a,  1845%  and  publi>l><  <|  iiis  first 
two  works,  of  which  op.  i,  an  .VUegrn  Brillant, 
was  dedicated  to  Chopin.  After  a  lengthened 
rt  r-id-nce  in  Paris  ho  took  a  very  extended  tour 
through  France,  Austria  (1849-50),  Eqgtand, 
Spain  (1851),  and  even  Gknitb  Rnsria  aid  the 
Crimea  (1853).  He  has  since  divided  bis  time 
between  Dnwden  and  Paris.  £G.] 
SCHULZ.  {Bee  Tiuncmm,  iil.  S4.] 

SCHULZ,  Edodard,  pianist,  bom  Feb.  18, 
181 2  ;  died  Sept.  15.  1876.  His  father — a  Hun- 
garian— setded  in  Vienna,  where  Edouard  as  a 

child  had  once  the  privilege  of  pla^in},'  to  Bee* 
thoven.  He  came  with  his  &tlier  and  younger 
brother  Leonard,  both  gidtar  plajrers,  to  London 

in  1S26,  and  the  trio  gave  thrir  fir.*t  concert  at 
Kirkman's  rooms,  April  24  of  that  year;  Edouard 
playing  the  phytiharmonica.  In  1828  they  ap> 
peared  in  a  Philharmonic  Concert.  Edouard's 
fine  pianoforte  playing  attracted  the  notice  of 
George  and  the  i)uke  of  Devonshire,  and 
he  became  the  iaTOurite  tcachw  of  the  Eng> 
Usb  aristooraey,  to  whom  bis  dietinguii-hed 
manners  endtaired  him.  He  might  have  been 
one  of  the  very  first  ) iiaiiist««  had  he  not  over- 
fatigned  bis  bands  by  too  zealous  practice  of  tlie 
then  new  technique  of  extensions.  As  a  teacher 
he  amassed  a  fortune,  £1000  of  which  he  be- 
queathed to  the  Royal  Society  of  Musicians,  the 
third  legioy  of  like  amount  left  by  foreign  mnsl- 
cians  settled  in  London.  [A^  J.H.] 

SCHULZ,  JoHAKw  Abraham  Pbter,  son  of 
a  baker,  b(»n  at  Litneburg,  March  31*  1747. 
His  master  was  Scbmiigel,  a  local  an^ist  of 
ability,  whose  dcscrii'tions  of  "Herlin  and  of  Kim- 
berger's  labours  so  excited  him  tluit  at  the  age 
of  15,  witbont  money  and  against  the  wish  of  his 
family,  he  went  thither  and  liinise'lf  under 
the  protection  of  Eiruberger,  wiiu  vnu»  very  good 
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to  him,  nnder  whom  he  studied  and  to  wbom  he  I 
b«came  greatly  attached.   In  1 768  h«  wa»  fbr-  I 

tuiiate  «-nough  to  travel  in  Franrc,  It-aly,  and  ' 
GexuuMy  under  good  auspices.  In  1773  be  re- 
tnmttl  to  BeiliB,  and  found  hia  old  master  and 
Siilzer  at  work  on  their  'Theory  of  the  Fine 
Alts,'  and  undertook  the  muMcal  portion  of  it 
from  S  to  the  end.  He  was  also  Cajiellmeister 
to  the  French  theatra  at  Berlin,  and  afierwuda 
to  the  private  theatre  of  the  Crown  Prinoew  at 
Berlin  and  that  of  Princo  TT^  ni7  at  Reiusberi,', 
where  he  stayed  for  7  years  (rom  April  i,  1780. 
Hi*  ehorases  to  *  Athalia,'  produced  while  there, 
were  t^aIl!^]afed  and  brought  out  at  CVipenhagen, 
and  the  nsult  was  an  otior  from  the  King  of 
Denmark  to  be  his  Capellmeister  at  a  salary 
of  aooo  thalers.  Ihk  1m  aooepted  and  held  for 
8  years  with  great  credit  and  advaatagn  to  the 
phice.  His  health  at  length  obliged  him  to 
leave,  and  he  departed.  Sept.  39, 1795.  for  Ham- 
bug,  Lttneburg.  and  Berlin.  He  lost  his  wife, 
and  at  len::fth,  on  .fune  to,  iSoo,  died  at  Schwedt 
deeulv  and  widely  lamented,  y^hula  was  a 
pralifitt  composer ;  10  operas  and  3  large  sacred 
worki  lie  quoted  by  and  Mendel,  ▼nrioos 
PF.  oomponttone  and  some  literuy  work^  in- 
cluding a  treatise  on  a  new  mode  of  writing 
musie.  He  abo  edited  Kimberger's  Trne  ^rin- 
dplea  of  Harmony.  But  his  true  claim  to 
notice  rests  on  his  Hongn.  lie  was  the  first  to 
give  the  Volkislied  an  artistic  turn,  and  in  fai't 
took  the  first  »tep  which  led  to  Schubert.  H*- 
waa  Tuj  careful  to  get  good  wordik  and  as  a 
oonaiderable  move  waa  taking  plaoe  among  the 
poets  at  that  tiate  (1770  So' ,  and  BUrger.Claudius, 
Holty,and  others  wer»  writing,  he  had  good  op- 
portaniticfl,  and  many  of  his  settings  were  pub- 
lished in  tlie  Cut,tini,'en  '  Mvi-ienaltiianach  '  and 
Vofts's  '  Aiiiianach.'  He  publinhcd  aUo  '  Ueder  ; 
in  Volkston  hey  dem  Klavicr  zu  singen '  (1782), 
containing  48  songa,  and  ed.  1785  in  2  parts,  and 
n  3rd  part  in  1790.  Hia  Kingi  w«re  very  moob 
H  ling  fur  years  after  their  appearance,  and  are  even 
still  the  delight  of  schoolboys,  a  great  tribute  to 
their  freahiiesa  and  melody.  (See  Beissmann, 
Gesch.  d.  Deutschen  Liedes,  149.)  [0.] 

SCHULZ£,  J.  F.  AKD  SOKS,  a  firm  of  oraan- 
builders,  whose  foander.  J.  F.  Schnlae,  wai  bom 
at  Milbitz  bei  PauIinzcUa,  Tluiringia,  in  1794, 
and  began  his  umnufactory  there  iu  1835.  His 
first  organs  were  for  Horba  (with  10  stops),  and 
Milbitz  (31  stop*).  In  x8i$  he  mored  to  Pnul« 
inzella,  where  lut  barinem  laigdy  fncsraaaed. 
At  this  period  hie  jirinciiial  organs  were  those 
for  Bremen  cathedral,  and  Solingon.  In  1851, 
the  Ann — then  J.  P.  Bohulze  and  Sons — sent  an 
organ  to  the  International  Exhibition  in  Hyde 
Park,  which  obtained  a  priiie  medal  and  -wm 
the  beginning  of  much  work  done  for  England. 
This  is  now  in  the  Town  Hall,  Northampton. 
In  1854  they  built  the  great  organ  in  the  Man- 
enkirehe  atLUbeck.  J.  F.  .S< '  i;  ]  n  i  S5?5, 
but  was  suooeeded  by  his  tliree  Hons,  the  most 
diatingolflhed  of  whmn  win  ileinrich  Edmoad, 
who  introflticcd  many  new  and  valua!>Ie  improve- 
ments.    On  the  rebuilding  of  the  parish  churuh 


I  of  DonoaitMr,  England,  afler  the  fire  in  1853,  th« 
eomtraetieii  of  uie  organ  waa  antrnitod  to  tba 

1  Scludze  firm,  at:d  it  proved  a  very  great  success. 
Besides  this  fine  inHirument,  their  most  import- 
ant  organs  are  in  Bremen,  DUneldorf,  Sust,  and 
AplerUrV:.  H,  K  S  h"he  died  in  iS~S  at  the 
age  of  54,  and  shortiy  alter,  on  the  death  of  the 
sundving  brother,  thafin  ccmsed  to  exi^t. 

The  Schnlzeit'  organa  ana  mort  oelditated  for 
tbeir  flue-pipe-<,  which  am  enutrueted  so  aa  to 
admit  h  wind  as  pi>s8ible.    In    :  V  r  to  do 

this  the  feet  are  opened  very  wide,  and  the  pipes 
are  in  consequence  ent  up  mraanally  high.  jBy 
this  means,  with  a  rnmp-irativdy  loii- pr'^sure  of 
wind  an  extraordinarily  rich  quantity  ot  tone  is 
produced.  The  Sdiulzea  carried  the  same  prin- 
ciples  into  thair  wooden  flute  pipe*.  Thair 
organs  ai«  alao  oelebimted  for  titan-  atrtl^^tollad 
>lops,  but  the  drawback  in  all  of  the^^e  is  a  cer- 
tain slowness  in  their  speech.  Besides  the  organs 
at  Doncaster  and  Northampton,  the  Sohntaea 
have  instruments  in  England  at  churches  at 
Armley;  Leeds  (iu  conjunction  withHill>:  Hin- 
dloy,  Wigan ;  Tyne  Dock.  South  Shield•^ ;  Ilnrro* 

Kte;  also  at  Northampton  Town  Hall;  Chartef^ 
nie  Sehool,  Oodalming;  Seaton  Garew  (Thea. 
Walker,  Esq.).  Thoy  were  also  employed  by 
Mr.  Hopkins  to  make  some  alterations  and  ad- 
ditions to  tha  atgaii  in  the  Temi^e  church, 
London.  [W.B.S.] 

SCHUMANN,BOBEBT  AuzAiTDKB,  1m»i>  June 
8,  i8ie,  at  Zwidcnn  in  Saxony,  waa  the  yoongeat 

son  of  Friodrich  August  Gottlob  Schumann  (lx>rn 
1 773),  a  bookseller,  whose  father  waa  a clergymau 
in  Saxony,  and  whose  mother,  J ohanna  Christiana 
(bom  1 77 1),  was  the  daughter  of  Herr  Schnabel, 
Rathschirui^us  (surgeon  to  the  town  council)  at 
Zeiiz.  iScluiniann  cannot  have  nx'eiv(d  any  in- 
citement towards  music  from  his  parents;  his 
father,  however,  took  a  Hvdy  intoraat  in  the  belle* 
Uttrei',  and  was  himself  known  as  an  author.  Ho 
pmmoted  his  sou's  leauings  towards  art  in  every 
possible  way,  with  which  however  his  mother 
seems  to  have  had  no  sympathy.  In  the  small 
provincial  town  where  Schumann  spent  the  first 
eighteen  years  of  his  life  there  was  no  musician 
capableof  helping  him  beyond  the  mera  rudimenta 
of  the  art.  ITiere  waa  a  talented  town-mosieian, 
w!io  for  several  decades  waa  the  best  trumpeter 
in  the  ditsiricl,^  but,  as  was  commonly  the  case, 
he  practised  his  art  simply  as  a  trade.  The 
organist  of  the  Marienkiiche,  J.  6.  Kuntzsch, 
Schumann's  first  pianoforte  teacher,  afler  a  few 
years  declared  that  his  pupil  was  able  to  prograai 
alone,  and  Uiat  his  instruction  might  oeaae.  He 
waa  io  impreased  with  the  boy  a  talent,  that 
when  Schumann  finbsequenlly  re^^^lI\•ed  to  devote 
himself  wholly  to  art,  Kuutz^h  prophesied  that 
he  would  attain  to  &me  and  immortality,  and 
that  in  him  the  world  would  possess  one  of  its 
greatest  musicians.  Some  twenty  years  later,  in 
1845,  ^humann  dedicated  to  him  his  Studies  for 
the  Pedal'Piano,  op.  56.  [See  roL  ii.  p.  77a.l 
Hia  gift  for  mnrio  showed  itself  early.  Ha 
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began  to  compose*,  as  he  tells  us  himself,  before 
lie  wati  Hevcn.  According  to  this  he  must  have 
begun  to  play  the  piuuo,  at  latest,  in  his  sixth 
jfeMT.  When  he  was  about  ekren,  he  aooom- 
pMiIdl  At  ft  peHbrauuuw  of  Fri«drioh  ScluMider^f 
*  Weltgericht,' conducted  by  Kuntzacli,  standing 
up  fti  we  piano  to  do  it.  At  home,  with  the  aid 
cf  wme  yttuag  musical  compaaioiii,  ha  got  up 
performances  of  vocal  and  instrumental  music 
which  he  arranged  to  iuit  their  humble  powers. 
In  more  extended  circles  too,  he  appeared  as  a 
piaaolbrte-playert  ftod  is  said  to  bava  had  ft 
mndacfnl  gift  for  eztanporc  playing.  Hb&iher 
took  ateps  to  procure  for  him  the  tuition  of  C.  M. 
▼on  Wooer,  who  had  shortly  b*fi>re  (1817)  been 
appointed  Capellmeister  in  Dresden.  Weber 
decltu^  himself  r^d y  tn  undurtake  the  guidance 
of  the  young  genius,  but  the  tichtime  fell  through 
ftriwaons  unknown.  From  that  time  ^humanu 
ramaioed  at  Zwiokau,  w  here  ciroomatftnooi  ware 
not  &Tourable  to  musicikl  pi  gran;  he  was  left 
to  his  own  iiiatruction,  and  every  induct  i  t  to 
further  progress  must  have  oomo  from  himself 
•lone,  under  theia  oirBTiTnRtanftHS,  a  journey 
made  when  be  was  nine  yean*  old  to  Carlsbad, 
wh«re  he  first  heard  a  groat  pianoforte-player^ — 
Ignas  Mo£cheIeH — most  h.ive  bi«n  an  event 
navar  to  be  forgotten ;  and  indead  duiii^  hia 
whdb  life  he  retained  a  predileotion  fer  oartain 
of  Moacheles'ts  workn,  aud  a  reverence  for  his 
penon.  Theinfluenceof  the  pianoforte  technique 
of  Moaehalea  aa  him  ftppaan  Tory  diatinoUy  in 
the  variations  published  as  op.  i . 

At  the  age  of  ten  he  entered  the  4  th  class  at 
(ha  Gymnasium  (or  Academy)  at  Zwickau,  and 
MUftined  than  till  Easter.  1828.  He  had  then 
risen  to  the  ist  class,  and  left  with  a  certifi- 
cate of  qualification  for  the  Univerbity.  During 
tbia  p^od  his  devotion  tu  music  seems  to  have 
becai  tar  %  Uma  rftthar  lata  aager,  fat  ooiiieqvaiioo 
of  the  interference  of  h\ti  t>cbool-work  and  of 
other  tai>te«.  Now,  at  thti  dotie  of  his  boy- 
hood, a  (Strong  interest  in  poetry,  which  had 
been  previously  observed  in  him,  but  which 
had  meanwhile  been  merged  in  his  taste  for 
music,  revived  with  increaned  atrength  ;  he  rum- 

nagad  tfazougb  his  fifttber's  book-shop^  which 
fltToniad  iUa  tendMiey.inaeareh  of  wanca  on  the 

art  of  poetry  ;  poetical  attempts  of  his  o  w  n  were 
more  frequent,  and  at  the  age  of  I4  Robert  bad 
ahmdy  OOntribut  i  m  i  ,,  literary  efforta  to  a 
work  brought  out  by  his  father  and  called  '  I'il 
dergallerie  der  beriihmtesten  Men^^heu  ulkr 
VOlker  und  Zeiten'  (Portrait-gallery  of  the  most 
fiunouamenofaUnfttionBaiidtiinaa).  That  ha  had 
ft  gift  for  poetry  ia  avidant  from  two  EpiUtaUunift 
given  by  Watiielewski  (Biographie  Si  Iriiii  inn's, 
3rd  t^L,  Bonn  1880,  p.  305).  In  iHij  he  set  a 
number  of  his  own  poana  (0  musics  and  it  Is 
worthy  of  nn'e  th-it  it  was  not  by  thv  clri??ic,i,l  | 
works  of  GoeLue  and  .Schiller  that  Schuuitiuu  wa!^ 
nio«t  strongly  attracted.  His  favourite  writers 
wen  SohuUe,  tba  tender  and  ihapaodical  author 
of  DiaheBraharta  Roaa'  CThe  Enehantad  Rose); 
and  the  unhapiiyFrunz  vonSonnenlierg,  who  weut 
out  of  bis  mind;  of  foreign  poets,  Byron  especiaUy; 


but  nbnve  all,  Jean  Paul,  with  whose  wor]:<^  he 
m^ide  acquaintance  in  hi^  17th  year  (at  the  HAme 
time  as  with  the  compositions  of  FraoaSchubari). 
Theaa  poeta  rapcaaant  tha  Cj/ola  of  viaw^  aenti* 
manta  and  fading  imder  ivfaoaa  apall  Sdramaon's 
poetical  taah^itnctly  apeakiug,  remained  through- 
out his  lifa.  Aad  in  no  musician  has  Uie  influanoe 
of  his  poetical  taataa  on  hia  mnaio  baaa  daaper 
than  in  him. 

On  March  39, 1828,  Schumann  matrictilated  at 
the  University  of  Leipzig  as  Studkmm  Juris.  It 
would  hftva  baan  moca  in  accctdftnce  wiUi  hia 
inoBnatlona  to  have  davotad  himself  at  once 
wholly  to  art,  and  his  father  would  no  doubt  have 
consented  to  his  so  doing;  but  he  had  ket  hia 
father  in  1836,  and  his  mollier  wooM  not  hear  of 
an  artist's  career.  Her  son  dutifully  submitted, 
although  decidedly  averao  to  the  study  of  juris- 
prudence. Before  actually  joining  the  univanity 
na  took  a  short  pleaaara  trip  into  South  Germany, 
in  April,  1838.  He  had  made  acquaintance  in 
Leipzig  with  a  fellow-student  named  (iibbert 
i^osen ;  and  a  common  enthusiasm  for  Jean  Paul 
soon  led  to  ft  davokad  and  aympathatie  linendahip. 
Robon  w  ent  to  study  at  Heidelberg,  aud  the  first 
object  of  &:humann's  journey  was  to  accompany 
him  on  hnt  way.  In  Munich  he  made  the  ac- 
quaintance of  Maina,  in  whose  house  he  spent 
several  hours.  On  his  return  journey  he  stopped 
at  B.-iyreuth  to  vi.sit  Jean  PauI'K  widow,  andxft* 
ceivad  from  hw  a  portrait  of  her  husband. 

During  tha  first  (aw  months  of  lUa  vniversitT 
life,  Schumann  was  in  a  gloomy  frame  of  mind, 
A  studentit'  club  to  which  he  belonged  for  a  time, 
struck  him  as  coarse  and  shallow,  and  he  could 
not  make  up  his  mind  to  begin  the  course  of  otudy 
he  had  selected.  A  large  part  of  the  firnt  half- 
ye;ir  had  pasBed  by  and  still — as  be  writes  to  hia 
friend — ^be  had  been  to  no  coUage^  bat  'had 
worked  erclturively  in  private,  that  is  to  aay*  had 
played  the  piano  Bod  written  *  ftw  Isttcn  and 

Jeiin  Pauliatls.' 

In  this  voluntary  inaaHvity  and  solitude  the 
fitudy  of  Jean  Paul  must  certainly  have  had  a 
gpt^ial  charm  for  him.  That  writer,  unsurpassed 
in  depicting  the  tender  emotions,  with  his  diizzling 
and  even  axtraTai^uit  play  of  dignrnva  Smm,  hia 
axcaaa  of  feaUog  over  dnmatio  power,  hia  ineaa> 
sunt  alternations  between  team  and  laught«!r,  has 
always  been  the  idol  of  sentimental  women  and 
ecstatio  yonths.  '  If  everybody  read  Jean  Pftnl.* 
Srh  ;:ti!i!in  vritt'S  to  Ro^eu, '  they  would  be  better- 
ualured,  but  they  would  be  uuhappier ;  ho  has 
often  brought  me  to  the  verge  of  desperation,  still 
the  rainbow  of  peace  benda  aaranaly  above  all  tha 
teara,  and  Hbe  aonl  ia  wondflrfblly  lifted  up  aud 
tenderly  glorified.*  In  prccihely  the  same  way 
did  Gerviuus  give  himself  up  for  a  time  to  the 
same  influence ;  but  his  numly  and  vigorous 
nature  irwA  itjcif  fr;  in  tli-'  en!:•r^■af itig  apell. 
Schumann  »  artistic  nature,  incomparably  more 
finely  strung,  remained  permanently  subject  to 
it.  Even  in  his  latest  years  ha  would  beooma 
violently  angry  if  any  one  ventored  to  doubt  or 
criCictiiie  Jem  Paul's  greatness  as  an  imaginative 
writer,  and  the  dose  affinity  of  their  naturea  ta 
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uninistakeablc.  Scliumarm  LitiiWiir  tells  UB  how 
once,  as  a  child,  at  midui^'lit.,  wLuu  ikU  the  house- 
hold were  asleep,  he  had  in  a  dream  and  with  his 
eves  eloced,  stolen  down  to  the  old  piano,  and 
played  a  series  of  chords,  weeping  bitterly  the 
while.  So  early  did  be  betray  that  tendency  to 
overatrung  emoUon  which  found  i(a  most  powerful 
Bonrialuneiit  In  J«mi  Paul's  writiugo. 

Mus'c,  however,  is  a  social  art,  and  it  soon 
broaght  liiiu  back  again  U>  huoum  life.  In  the 
homt  of  Prufeasor  'Owus  he  made  several  inter- 
crtil^aoquaintances,  especially  that  of  Marschner, 
who  was  then  living  in  Leipzig,  and  had  brought 
out  his  'Vamp3"r'  there  iu  the  spring  of  iSj8. 
Hia  first  meeting  with  Wieck,  the  &Uier  of  his 
fatim  wife,  took  |»1a«e  in  tho  Mme  jtm;  and 
Schumann  touk  Bcvor.il  pianoforte  lessons  from 
him.  iStiveral  niuaic-loviug  htudentsmet  together 
llHn«,  and  all  kinds  of  chambor-miide  wera  prac- 
tised. They  devoted  themselves  with  especial 
ardour  to  the  works  of  Schubert,  whose  death  on 
Nov.  19,  18 i8,  w;ia  deeply  felt  by  Schumann. 
Impelled  by  Schubert's  example^  bo  wxote  at  this 
time  8  PolonaiMw  for  few  handB ;  abo  aQturtet 
for  piano  and  .-tring^,  and  a  number  of  songs  to 
Byron's  words;  all  of  which  remain  unpublished. 
Besidea  1ih«M  ooottpations,  he  made  a  more  inti- 
mate acquaintance  with  the  clavier  works  of 
Sebastian  Bach.  It  is  almost  self-evident  that 
what  chlei!y  (oxcinated  Schumann  in  Bach'»  coui- 
poaitiona  waa  the  n^ysterioua  depth  of  sentiment 
ravcaled  in  them.  Were  it  not  ao,  it  would  be 
inipos«ibIe  to  cunceive  of  Bach  in  connection  with 
the  cU^tic  Jean  Paul ;  and  yet  Schumann  himself 
Mys  that  in  eariy  life  Bach  and  Jeaa  Paul  had 
exercised  the  moRt  powerful  influencfi  upon  hiin. 
Contiidering  tho  way  in  which  his  musical  educa- 
tion had  been  left  to  itself,  tho  fact  of  his  so 
thoroughly  appieoiatiDg  the  weiith  and  f ulneaa  at 
life  in  mdk'i  oompoaitioBa  at  a  time  when  Baefa 
was  Iooke<l  upon  only  a  great  contmpuntii^t, 
is  clear  evidence  of  the  greatness  of  his  own 
gejiiuB;  whicli  indeed  had  some  affinity  with  that 
of  Bach.  Tlie  iii^'u-nuity  of  outwarvl  form  in  Bach'a 
workij  was  m  ither  atrango  uor  uointelligible  to 
him.  For  although  Schumann  had  hitherto  had 
no  instruotor  in  composition,  it  need  toaroely  be 
■aid  that  he  had  long  ago  made  hlmadf  femitiar 
with  the  most  essential  jj;irts  of  the  ciiniiio-ser'H 
art,  and  that  constant  practice  in  composition 
must  have  given  him  mubh  knowledge  and  ddll 
in  this  branch  of  bin  art. 

At  EiUiter,  1829,  fkhuinann  foUowe^l  hia  friend 
Bosen  to  the  university  of  Heidellx^r^'.  The 
jouoK  juriata  wece  pociwfNi  tempted  thither  bj 
the  leotoiei  of  the  femous  teikcher.  A.  T.  J. 
Thibaut:  but  it  is  evi.lent  that  other  thint;.^ 
oontributed  to  form  Schumann's  resolution :  the 
rituation  of  the  town— »  perfect  Paradise — ^the 
gaiety  of  the  people,  and  the  neamcps  of  Switzer- 
land, Italy  and  France.  A  deliglilfid  prospt^-t 
promised  to  open  to  him  there ;  '  That  will  l>o 
life  indeedr  he  writes  to  his  friend;  'at  Mi- 
chaelmaa  we  will  go  to  Switntland*  and  frmn 
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thence  who  knows  whr^r-' »'  On  hlB  journey  to 
Heidelberg  chance  threw  him  into  the  society 
of  Willibald  Aledl.  As  they  found  pleasure  in 
's  company,  Schumann  incontinently 
turned  out  of  his  way  and  went  with  the  poet 
some  distance  down  the  lihine.  Like  Marsch- 
ner, who  indeed  was  somewhat  their  senior, 
AVwrtt  had  trodden  the  path  which  SdranuHMi 
wtin  deptineil  to  follow,  and  ha<l  reached  art  by 
way  ti(  the  law.  No  doubt  this  atlded  to  Schu- 
mann's interest  in  the  acquaintance.  It 
be  dmied  that  even  in  Heidelberg  SchunuHm 
carried  on  his  l^^l  studies  in  a  very  desultory 
manner,  though  Thibaut  himself  was  a  living 
proof  that  that  branch  of  learning  could  co-eziat 
wMh  n  true  love  end  oonipirehenrion  of  ttwio. 
Only  a  few  years  before  (in  1825)  Thibaut  had 

Published  his  little  book,  'Ueber  Reinheit  der 
'onkunst '  (On  Purity  in  Munoal  Art),  a  work 
which  at  that  time  essentially  contributed  to 
alter  the  direction  of  musical  taste  in  Germany. 
Just  as  iu  his  volume  Thibaut  atLacks  the  de- 
generate state  of  church  music,  Schumann,  at 
»  later  dato^  waa  deatined  to  take  np  anni.  in 
word  and  deed,  against  the  flat  insipidity  of 
concert  and  chamber  music.  Nevertheless  the 
two  men  never  beoame  realfy  intimate ;  in  ona^ 
no  doubt,  the  docttyr  too  greatly  preponderated, 
and  in  the  other  the  artist.  Thibaut  himself 
Hubsaquently  advised  Schumann  to  abandon  the 
law  and  devote  himaelf  entirely  to  moaie. 

Indeed  if  Sehmnann  waa  indoitriom  in  any- 
thing at  Heidelberg  it  was  in  piam^forte-playing. 
After  practising  for  seveu  hout^  in  the  day,  he 
would  invite  a  firiend  to  come  in  the  evcnisf 
and  play  with  him,  a^ldiug  that  he  felt  in  a 
jiarticularly  happy  vein  that  day ;  iUid  even 
during  an  excursion  with  friends  he  would  take 
a  dumb  keyboard  with  him  in  the  eaimge.  By 
diligent  uae  of  the  mstmotion  he  had  reoeiTea 
from  Wieck  in  Leipzig,  he  brought  himself  to 
high  perftiction  m  au  executant ;  and  at  the 
same  time  increased  his  efforts  at  improvisation. 
One  uf  his  musicnl  ;i«-'>ciates  at  this  time  nse<I 
aftt.r'.var<ls  to  uay  thai  from  the  playing  of  nu 
other  artist,  however  great,  had  he  ever  ex- 
peKienoed  such  lueffitoeable  musical  impreatoM  ; 
the  ideas  seem  to  poor  into  the  player's  mind 
in  an  inexhaustible  flow,  and  their  profound 
originality  and  poetic  charm  already  clearly 
foreshadowed  the  main  featum  of  hia  musical 
individuality.  Schumann  appeare*!  oidy  once  in 
public,  at  a  concert  given  by  a  naibical  society  at 
Heidelberg,  where  he  played  Moscholes's  varia- 
tions on  the  '  Akoandermaneh'  with  great  soo- 
oess.  He  reoeivod  many  requHto  to  play  acain, 
but  refuMxl  thoni  .all,  piobalily,  as  a  atnoont^ 
tiuding  it  not  convenient. 

It  will  no  doubt  be  a  matter  of  surprise  that 
S<humann  could  have  justified  himself  in  thus 
^pcndiug  ye.ir  alter  year  m  a  merely  nominal 
i^tudy  of  the  law,  while  in  fact  wholly  given  up 
to  hia  fevooiite  taste  and  pumiit.  ▲  certain 
laek  of  determination,  a  certain  dtrinking  from 
anything  disagreeable,  betray  themselves  during 
these  yeara  aa  his  general  characteristics,  and 
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were  perhap*  an  tntegtfil  part  of  his  nature. 

At  th-'  tianie  time  crniiluct  is  to  a  certain 
ttxteat  explicable,  by  the  general  conditions  of 
German  student-life.  Out  of  th«  ■triei  dlnoipline 
of  the  Gymnasium  the  student  steps  at  once  into 
the  unliiiuted  freedom  of  the  University.  The  viu- 
lance  of  the  contrast  most  easily  overpowers  the 
moat  giilad  oaturee,  and  sweeps  them  awayinto 
aa  exunrive  enjoyment  of  the  life  it  offers.  Those 
who  have  some  self-control  after  a  time  struggle 
out  of  the  whirlpool,  and  avail  themselves  as  best 
ihey  may  of  the  remaiaing  yean  of  ttady,  Mwn- 
ing  from  that  period  a  pr«Houa  store  of  poetical 
reminiscences  which  suffice  to  gild  the  prone  of 
later  life  with  an  ideal  light.  It  was  the  in- 
toxi^aiting  poetry  of  the  student  life  which  Schu- 
mann d»nk  in  deep  draughts.  Its  coarseness 
waa  repelh  nt  to  liis  refined  nature,  and  his 
innate  purity  and  nobility  guaided  him  againat 
moral  degndatioii;  bat  hm  Hvad  lika  »  tovw 
rcjoicing^  in  this  bright  world  as  it  lies  open  to 
him,  woriced  little,  spent  much,  got  into  deb^ 
Mid  was  as  happy  as  a  fish  in  the  water.  Be- 
ndM  its  tender  and  rapturous  side,  his  nature 
liad  a  rein  of  native  sharpness  and  humour. 
With  all  theac  peculiarities  he  could  live  his 
student's  life  to  the  full,  though  in  his  own 
apparently  quiet  and  wwa— nrtfre  way.  The 
letters  in  which  he  discusse'^  money -matters 
with  his  guardian,  Herr  Rudel,  a  merchant  of 
ZwUHUMf  show  how  he  indulged  his  humorous 
mood  even  in  these :  '  Dismal  things  I  have  to 
tell  you,  respected  Herr  Rudel,'  he  writes  on 
June  31,  1830 ;  'in  the  first  place,  that  I  have 
a  repetitoritm  which  ooets  80  guidon  everv 
ludf-year,  and  Mooiidly,  that  witlifai  a  week 
I  have  been  under  an-  hy  the  town  (don't 
be  shocked)  for  not  pii^-ing  30  gulden  of  other 
ooUogo  does.'  And  on  another  occasion,  when 
the  money  he  had  a«ked  for  t<>  make  a  journey 
home  for  the  holidays  did  not  arrive :  '  I  am 
the  only  student  here,  and  wander  alone  about 
the  streets  and  woods,  Ibrlom  and  poor«  like  a 
beggar,  and  wftb  debts  into  Che  bargain.  Be 
kind,  most  re;^pef*teil  TTerr  Rudel,  and  only  this 
once  send  iiic  aoiue  money — only  money — and  do 
not  drive  me  to  seek  mesas  of  setting  out  which 
might  not  be  pleasant  to  yon.'  Tlie  re.nson8  he 
employs  to  prove  to  hia  guardian  that  he  ought 
not  to  be  deprived  of  means  for  a  journey  into 
Italy  are  most  ainwhig;  'At  any  rate  I  shall 
have  made  fho  janmey ;  and  as  I  mtut  maice 
it  once,  it  is  all  the  fame  whether  I  use  the 
money  for  it  now  or  later.'  Then  in  a  perftxjtly 
amiable  way  he  puts  the  pistol  to  his  breast, 
'  Of  course  I  could  borrow  the  money  here  at 
oaon  if  I  choee,  at  10  or  la  per  cent,  but  this 
method  I  should  of  course  adopt  only  under  the 
most  onnatoral  ciromnstances^  i.e.  if  I  get  no 
money  from  bomo.*  When,  at  Siaster  1830,  he 
wished  to  remain  another  half-year  at  Hcidellierg, 
he  excusetl  the  wiah  by  saying  that  'residence 
hers  is  immeasurably  more  instructive,  \iseful  and 
interesting,  than  in  flat  I^ijizig.*  Tliis  contrast 
of  *  flat'  Leipzig  with  the  picturesque  hilliueaB 
of  H«idslbaq(,  soffidsbtljr  bsttnjs  what  it  was 


that  Schumann  included  under  the  terms  'in- 
structive and  useful."  His  composition-«i,  too, 
phunly  evince  how  deeply  the  poetical  aspect 
of  student  Iflb  bad  nflhetod  bJm,  and  bad  left  its 

permanent  mark  on  him.  I  need  only  remind 
the  reader  of  Kerner's  'Wauderlitd'  (op.  35, 
no.  3),  dodionted  to  an  old  fellow  student  at 
Heidelberg,  and  of  EichendorflTs  '  Fnihlings- 
fahrt'  (op.  45,  no,  a).  Among  German  feoiigs 
of  tho  highest  cl;i»<,  there  is  not  one  in  which 
the  efferveioent  buoyancv  of  voutb  craving  for 
distSiBt  lights  has  round  sneb  Ml  expresrion. 
at  once  eo  thoroughly  Oerinnn  and  s<>  i>urely 
ide.'d,  as  in  tliia  '  Wanderlied,"  which  indeed, 
with  a  different  tune.  Is  aotoidly  one  of  the  most 
favourite  of  student  songn.  '  Fnihlingsfahrt* 
tells  of  two  young  comrades  who  quit  home  for 
thofintUnM:— 

8e  Jolielaid  recbt  In  die  hsUsn 
Tflfagmwlgn,  «i  ngenden  WsUsn 
Dei  Tol]«n  Frtlhlings  hiaas& 

B«}o!<T|nff  In  tho  »inffing 
Anrl  joycjus,  cchoiug  ringiji|( 
Of  full  mid  perftict  ii^jriug. 

One  of  them  soon  finds  a  regular  subsistence  and 
a  comfortable  home;  tho  other  pursues  glitter- 
ing visions,  yields  to  the  thouMuid  temptations 
4^  Am  world,  and  finally  psfisbes;  it  is  a  por* 
trait  of  a  German  Student  drawn  frxmi  tlie  life, 
and  the  way  in  which  SchumAim  hus  treated  it 
shows  that  as  was  drawing  on  the  ^t^.res  of  bio 
own  experience.  And  indeed  he  trod  on  the  verge 
of  the  abyss  which  yawns  close  to  the  flowery 
path  of  a  vouth  who,  for  the  first  time,  enjoys 
complete  liberty.  His  letters  often  indicate  tiiis* 
particularly  one  written  April  5,  18:^3,  to  oBo 
of  his  former  fellow-students,  in  which  he  says 
that  liis  life  as  a  citizen  is,  to  hit  great  joy, 
sober,  industrious  and  stosdj,  and  thus  »  ood> 
trnst  to  that  at  Heidelberg. 

Several  journeys  aLio  served  to  infuse  into 
Schumann's  student  life  the  delight  of  fn  e  and 
unrestrained  movement.  In  August  1829  he 
wont  for  a  pleasure  trip  to  north  Italy,  quite 
alone,  for  two  frieii<l.>)  who  had  intended  to  go, 
failed  him.  But  perhap!^  tho  contemplative  and 
dreamy  youth  snjoyed  tho  loveliness  of  Ibe 
cfittntry  and  tlie  sympathetic  Italian  nature  only 
the  more  thoroughly  for  being  alone.  iS'ur  were 
little  adventures  of  gallantry  wanting.  Frag- 
mcnts  of  a  diarr  kept  at  this  time^  which  ara 
preserved  (Wasidewski,  p.  335),  wrcal  to  ns 
the  pleasant  sociableuess  of  ^o  ILfe  which  Schn- 
mauu  now  deligiited  in.  The  Italian  musio 
which  he  IImo  beard  oodd  indeed  do  little  to* 
wards  hi?  improvement,  except  that  it  gavf  him, 
for  tho  finil  time,  the  opportuuity  of  hearing 
Paganini.  The  deep  impression  made  by  that 
remarkable  plu^er  b  shown  by  Schomasn's  visit 
to  Frankfort  (East«r  1830)  with  seva«l  Mends 
to  hear  him  again,  and  by  his  arrangement  of 
bis  '  Ca[. rices'  for  the  pianoforte  (op.  3  and  10), 
Shortly  after  this  he  seems  tO  bavo  beard  Ernst 
also  in  Frankfort.  In  the  fnimmcr  of  1830  he 
made  a  tour  to  Strassburg,  and  on  tho  way  back 
to  SnnN^  visited  bis  6i«id  Sosen  at  Dotmold. 
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VTien  Schumann  entorcl  upon  hif  tlnrfl  voir 
of  study,  be  made  »  serioua  effort  to  devote 
Mmwlf  lo  juriHprudenoe ;  he  took  wbat  wtm 
called  a  Repctitorium,  thr\t  is,  he  began  going  over 
l^ain  with  considerable  difficulty,  and  under 
the  care  and  guidance  of  an  old  Uwyer,  what 
he  had  neglected  during  two  years.  He  also 
endeavoarcd  to  reconcile  himself  to  the  idea  of 
practical  work  in  public  life  or  the  ;:overnment 
■snriM.  His  sjArii  soared  up  to  the  highest  goal, 
sad  *t  tfattss  ho  mttf  ha,f9  flattered  liis  &ncy 
with  dreams  of  having  attained  it ;  but  he  must 
have  been  convinced  of  the  improbability  of  such 
dmin^  over  cnming  true ;  and  indesd  m  never 
got  rid  of  his  antipatliy  to  the  law  as  a  profes- 
sion, even  in  the  whole  course  of  his  Itepeti- 
torium.  On  the  other  hand  it  mupt  be  Paid, 
that  if  he  was  eyer  to  be  a  musician,  it  was 
bsooming  high  tfano  fer  it,  since  he  wse  now 
ao years  old.  Thus  every  conf-ideration  urged  him 
to  the  point.  Schumann  induct  his  mother, 
who  was  still  extremely  averse  to  the  calling  of 
a  mnsioiari,  to  put  the  decixion  in  the  hands  of 
Friedrich  Wieck.  Wieck  did  not  couctal  from 
him  that  such  a  step  ought  only  to  be  taken 
after  the  most  thoroush  s^-ez«minatioo,  but  if 
he  bad  elreedy  exmnned  Inmself,  then  Wieck 
Coald  only  advise  him  to  take  tbe  step.  I^pon 
this  his  mother  yielded,  and  Robert  Schumann 
became  a  mufdcian.  The  delight  and  fraedom 
which  he  inward!--  f 't  ■^■hen  the  die  was  ca«?t, 
must  have  sshow-n  iiiui  that  he  had  done  right. 
At  first  his  intention  was  only  to  make  liimself 
ft  great  pianoforte-player,  and  be  ledconed  that 
in  nx  yeara  he  woidd  be  able  to  eempete  with 
any  pianist.  But  he  still  felt  very  uncertain  as 
to  im  gift  as  a  compoe^r;  the  words  which  he 
wrote  to  his  mother  on  July  30,  i8,^o — 'Now 
and  then  T  lis-nver  that  I  have  imagination,  and 
perhaps  a  turn  for  creating  things  myself  '— 
sound  curiously  wanting  in  confidence,  when  we 
remember  how  ahnost  ezolusiTely  Sdmnuum's 
■rtiitio  ^preataeai  was  to  find  expreerion  tn  bis 
compositions. 

He  quitted  Heidelberg  late  in  the  summer 
of  1830,  in  order  to  resume  his  studies  with 
Wieck  in  Leipzig.  He  was  resolved,  after  having 
wasted  two  year*  and  a  half,  to  devote  himself 
to  his  new  calling  with  energetic  purp()se  and 
ouuoly  Tigoor.  And  faithfully  did  )ie  keep  to 
bis  resolntion.   The  plan  of  becoming  a  great 

pianist  had,  however,  to  be  given  up  after  a  year. 
Actuated  by  the  passionate  dei^ire  to  achieve  a  per- 
feet  technique  as  speedily  as  posriUe,  Scbnnutiui 
devised  a  contrivance  by  which  the  greatest  pos- 
sible dexterity  of  finger  was  to  be  attained  in 
the  shortest  time.  By  meaae  of  in;^'eniiius 
appltanoe  the  third  finger  wee  drawn  back 
ana  kept  still,  while  the  other  fingers  had  to 
practice  exerci.scs.  But  the  result  was  that  the 
tendons  of  the  third  finger  were  oveistraiAod, 
the  fiager  was  crippled,  and  for  some  time  tbe 
whole  right  hand  was  injured.  This  most  serious 
condition  was  alleviated  by  medical  treat- 
ment. Schumann  recovered  the  use  of  his  hand, 
and  ooold,  when  needful,  oveb  play  tho  piMw; 


but  the  third  finger  remained  useless,  so  that 
he  was  for  ever  precluded  from  the  career  ot 
*  Tirttieao.   Aitboogb  Bxpseie  eridenoe  fa  waat> 

ing,  we  may  assume  with  certainty  that  this 
unexpected  misfortune  made  a  deep  impresaion 
upon  him;  he  saw  himself  once  more  con- 
fronted with  the  question  whether  it  was  advia- 
able  for  him  to  continue  in  the  calling  he 
had  chosen.  That  he  answered  it  in  tiie  amrm- 
ativc  shows  that  during  this  time  bis  confidence 
in  bfa  own  erootiTO  genins  bad  wonderAdly 
increased.  He  soon  reconciled  hiin^lf  to  the 
inevitable,  learned  to  appreciate  mechanical 
dexterity  at  its  true  Tidue,  and  tamed  his 
undivided  attention  to  composition.  He  con- 
tinued henceforth  in  the  most  friendly  rela> 
tiona  with  his  pianoforto-mastcr,  Wieck  ;  indee<l 
until  the  autumn  of  183a  he  lived  in  the  same 
boose  wilb  bim  (Grhrnnatsebe  Strssse,  No.  36). 
and  was  almost  one  of  the  family.  For  his  in- 
structor in  composition,  however,  ho  chose 
Heittrich  Dorn,  at  that  time  conductor  of  the 
opera  In  Leipzig,  B^b.^cqucntly  CapcUmeister 
at  Riga,  Cologne,  and  Berlin,  and  still  livinj 
in  Berlin  in  fiill  poesession  of  his  intellectual 
vigour.  Dom  waa  •  clever  and  steriing  oom- 
poaer;  be  reoognued  the  greatnem  of  SebU' 
mann's  genius,  and  devoted  himself  with  much 
interest  to  his  improvement.*  It  was  impossible 
as  yet  to  confine  Schunuuin  to  a  regular  course 
of  composition  :  he  worked  very  diligently,  but 
would  take  up  now  one  point  of  the  art  of  com- 
position and  now  anotJier.  In  1836  he  writes 
to  Dom  at  Bjga  that  be  often  regrets  having 
leamt  in  too  fnegolar  a  manner  at  thb  time ; 
but  when  he  adds  directly  aft'  r.v  ir  I>  tli:  '.,  n  t- 
withstanding  this,  he  had  learnt  more  from 
Dom's  teaching  tbui  Dnm  woold  believe,  we 
mav  take  this  last  statement  as  true.  Schu- 
iu.tuu  was  no  longer  a  tyro  in  compoaitiuo,  but 
had  true  musical  genius,  and  his  spirit  was 
already  matured.  Under  tnch  oireonntajioei  be 
was  jaetifled  fa  leennng  in  bis  own  way. 

In  the  winter  of  1833-3,  lie  lived  at  Zwickau, 
and  for  a  time  also  with  his  brothers  at  Schnee- 
berg-  Besides  a  pianofbrte-oonoetio,  wbldi  still 
remains  a  fragment,  he  was  working  at  a  sym- 
phony in  G  minor,  of  which  the  first  move- 
ment was  publicly  performed  ta  the  course  of 
the  winter  both  at  Schneeberg  and  Zwicknu. 
If  we  may  trust  certain  evidence  (see  'Mnrfk*. 
alisches  Wocheublatt* ;  Leipzig,  1875,  p.  iSo), 
the  whole  qrmphony  wae  p«formed  at  Zwickau 
in  1835,  WDtder  Sdmauum**  own  direetion,  and 
the  liiiit  movement  was  almost  a  failure. 

At  all  cvcuts  the  symphony  wa^  hnished,  and 
Schumann  expected  it  to  bo  a  great  success ;  in 
this  he  must  have  been  disappointed,  for  it  haa 
never  been  published.  The  fint  performance  of 
the  first  movemetit  at  Zwickau  took  place  at  a 
concert  given  there  on  Kov.  1 8, 1832,  by  Wiedt'o 
daughter  dan,  wbo  wm  then  ibirteen  yeen  of 
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age.  Even  tbea  the  performance*  of  this  gifted 
girl,  who  WM  ao  loon  to  take  her  plaoe  M  ib» 

greatest  female  pianist  of  Germany,  were  aston- 
isiiiug,  and  by  them,  m  Schumann  puts  it, 
'Zwickau  waa  fired  with  enthusiasm  for  the 
first  time  in  its  life.*  It  is  easily  conceivable 
that  Schumann  himself  was  enthusiastically  de- 
lighte<l  with  Qara,  adorned  as  she  waa  with  the 
twofold  charm  of  childlike  sweetaew  and  artistic 
gvBiin.  'Think  of  pOTfoetion,*  lie  wrltM  to 
a  friend  about  her  on  April  5,  1833,  'and  I  will 
agree  to  it.'  And  many  expretiaions  in  his 
letters  seems  even  to  betray  a  detjn  r  f'  elixig,  of 
which  he  himself  did  not  booomo  fuUy  VWVn 
until  Beveral  years  later. 

Schumann's  circunutanoes  allowed  him  to  re- 
visit Leij»ig  in  March,  1833,  and  even  to  live 
fken  fin-  *  time  wltkimt  any  ddhdte  oeenpa- 
tion.  He  was  not  exactly  v  '1  off,  but  he  had 
eooogh  to  enable  him  to  live  as  a  ttiugle  man 
of  moderate  meaaa.  The  poverty  from  which 
•o  many  of  the  greatest  muHioiiius  have  suf- 
fered, never  formed  p;irt  of  Schumatin'a  expe- 
rience. He  occupied  himself  with  studies  in 
oonyoeitioB,  ohieflj  ia  the  contmpantail  atyle,  in 
which  he  had  taken  the  livelfeet  Interest  dnce 
iniiluM.;  the  acquaintance  of  Barh'.^  v-orks;  besides 
this  his  imagination,  asserting  it»elf  more  and 
more  atrongly,  impelled  him  tu  the  creation  of 
free  compositions.  Fr'-m  tins  yeiir  date  the  im- 
promptus for  piano  on  a  nmiance  by  Clara  Wieck, 
which  Schumann  dedicated  to  her  father,  and 
pnbliaked  in  Aqgn^  i83j«  aa  op.  In  June 
ne  wrote  tiie  flrat  antl  vaxi  iDo?«meBti  of  the  O 

minor  Sonata  fi  p  22),  and  at  the  K.ime  time 
began  the  Ft  minor  Sonata  (op.  n)  and  com- 
pleCed  the  Toccata  (op.  7),  which  had  been 
begun  in  1829.  Ho  ahso  arrangid  a  second 
set  of  Paganini's  violin  capricett  for  the  piano 
(<^.  10),  having  made  a  first  attia>p>  of  the 
aame  Idnd  (op.  3)  in  the  previoaa  jaar.  Mean' 
while  be  lived  a  qtilet  and  almost  monotonoiu 
lif.  .  Of  family  acquaintinces  he  had  few, 
nor  did  ho  seek  them.  He  found  a  faithful 
friend  in  Frau  Hcnriette  Vdgt,  who  was  as 
excellent  a  pianist  a;-'  ?hc  Tia^  noble  and  syiii- 
pathotic  in  soul.  She  waa  a  pupil  of  Ludwig 
Berger,  of  Berlin,  and  died  young  in  the  year 
1839.  Sdramann  wm  wont  aa  n  role  to  spend 
Ma  eretdnga  whh  n  nian  ntnnber  of  inUtnato 
friends  in  a  restaurant.  Thes<  'aM  enngs  gcne- 
lally  took  place  at  the  *  Kaift:el>aum  *  (Kloine 
Flelsch  ergaase  Na  3).  He  himself  kowerer 
pf-n^rally  remained  silent  by  preference,  even  in 
this  confidential  circle  of  friends,  lleadily  as  he 
could  aipuwi  UniMlf  with  his  pen,  he  had  but 
little  power  of  ipeach.  Even  in  affiun  of  no 
importance,  whi<m  ooald  have  been  transacted 
most  rea'iily  atid  simply  by  word  of  mouth,  he 
usually  preferred  to  write.  1 1  was  moreover  a  kind 
of  enjoyment  to  him  to  muse  in  dreamy  silence. 
Henriette  "Voigt  tn!r!  W  Taubert  th.it  one  lovely 
summer  evening,  alter  making  music  with  Schu* 
mann,  tbsyboth  fsH  inclined  to  go  on  the  water. 

•  nutmmm.  riUpits  isit  m  Siiimisisnn.  f innnlig 


They  sat  side  by  side  in  the  boat  for  an  hour  in 
•U«oe&  At  parting  Sehmnam  praased  ker  hand 
and  Raid,  •  To-day  wo  hftvo  perfwtiy  ondatatood 

one  another.* 

It  was  at  these  evening  gatherings  at  the 
restaurant  in  the  winter  of  1833-4  ^^'^^  the  fihan 
of  starting  a  new  musical  paper  was  matured. 
It  was  the  protest  of  youth,  feeling  itself  im- 
pelled to  new  things  in  artt  against  Uie  existing 
state  of  mnala.  Altkwigh  Weber.  Beethoven, 
and  Schubert  had  only  been  dea<l  a  few  years, 
though  Spohr  and  If  arschner  woro  still  in  their 
prime,  and  Mendelssohn  was  beginning  to  be 
celebrated,  the  general  characti-ristif  nf  the  music 
of  about  the  year  1830  was  eitlur  superficiality 
or  else  vulgar  mediocrity.  *  On  the  stage  Rossini 
still  reigned  supreme,  and  on  the  pianofinto 
m&tm\Y  anything  waa  beiird  bat  Hen  and  Httn- 
ttn.*  tinder  these  conditions  the  war  might  have 
been  more  suitably  carntxl  on  by  means  uf  im- 
portant works  of  art  than  by  a  periodical  about 
music.  Musical  criticism,  however,  wan  itself  in 
a  bad  way  at  this  time.  The  ptrio  lica!  called 
'  C  i  '  iliii.'  published  by  Schott,  which  had  been  in 
existence  since  1834,  was  unfitted  lior  the  genend 
reader,  both  by  ita  oontents  and  by  lSb«  faet  of 
its  publication  iti  parts.  The  'Eerliner  allge- 
meinc  musikalische  Zeitung,' conducted  by  Marx, 
h.a<l  come  toan  end  in  1830.  The  only  periodical 
of  influence  and  importance  in  1S33  was  the 
'  Allgf-mcine  musikalische  Zeitung,'  published  by 
Breitkopf  &  Hartel  of  Leij.zig,  and  at  that  time 
edited  by  G.W.  Fink.  But  the  nanow  view  taken 
of  eriti^an  In  that  periodieal,  ita  inane  mildness 
of  judgment — .Schumann  used  to  call  it  'TTonig- 
piiiseloi '  or '  Honey-daubing ' — its  lenity  towards 
the  reigning  insipidity  and  snperfieiaBty,  eoald 
not  but  pn)voke  contradiction  from  yonng  people 
of  high  aims.  And  the  idea  of  first  bringing  the 
lever  to  be.ir  on  the  domain  of  critical  author* 
ship,  in  order  to  tiy  their  streogih,  most  havo 
beoi  nil  the  mm  attrnetive  to  tMe  kot-headed 
youths,  since  most  of  them  had  had  the  advantage 
of  a  sound  scholarly  education  and  knew  how  to 
handle  their  pens.  On  the  other  hand,  they  felt 
that  they  were  not  yet  strong  enough  to  guide 
the  public  tai)tc  into  now  paths  by  their  own 
musical  productions ;  and  of  all  the  asfcBoihninann 
was  the  most  sensible  of  this  faot, 
'  8noh  were  the  grounds  on  which,  on  April  3, 
the  first  number  of  the  '  Neue  Zeittiohrift 
fiir  Musik'  saw  the  light.  Schumann  himself 
called  it  the  oi|{«n  of  youth  and  movement.  Aa 
its  motto  he  even  chose  this  pa.<4sage  fixim  tke 
prologue  to  Shakespeare's  Henry  VIII  :— 

Only  ther 
wno  come  to  bear  a  merry  baw«lj  play, 
▲  aotse  of  tarsats,  or  to  •««  a  fellow 
Xs^ko^mrt^^fiMt  goscdsA  witti  |«UoW| 

a  passage  which  sufficiently  expresses  his  intent 
ticm  of  oontending  against  an  empty  flattorii^ 
style  of  oritieism,  and  upholding  the  dignity  of 
art,  'Til"  <l:iy  <  f  recijirocal  compliments,*  say-s 
the  preliminary  notice, '  is  gradually  dying  out, 
and  wo  matt  eonlieas  that  wo  akall  do  nothing 
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towards  reviving  it.  Tlie  critic  who  dares  not 
attack  what  ba<i,  is  but  a  half-hearted  supporter 
of  what  is  good/  The  dmiiga  of '  the  three  arch- 
foes  of  art— those  who  hare  no  talent,  those  who 
have  vulgar  talent,  and  tboM  who  having  real 
talent,  write  too  muoh,'  anno*  to  be  left  in  peace ; 
'their  latest  pliaw,  tlie  resolt  ot  a  mere  eal- 
tivatiiin  of  executive  tc-hniqnr,^  is  to  he  com1).'\tted 
as  inarti&lic.  'The  older  time,'  on  the  other 
hand,  '  and  the  works  it  produced,  are  to  be 
recalled  with  insistance,  since  it  is  only  at  these 
pure  sources  that  new  beauties  in  art  can  be 
found.'  Moreover  the  '  2Jeitschrift '  is  to  assist 
in  bringing  in  a  new  'poetic'  period  bj  its 
beDevotant  enooora^meat  of  the  n^jfaer  emurts 
of  young  artists,  and  to  accelerate  its  advent. 
The  editing  was  in  the  hands  of  liobert  Schu- 
mann, Friedrioh  Wieol^  "LaMg  Sdumke^  and 
Julius  Knorr. 

Of  all  these  Schunke  alone  was  exclusively  a 
muBician.  That  gifted  pianist,  who  belonged  to 
»  widely  dispersed  family  of  esteemed  musicians, 
came  to  Leipzig  in  1833,  and  beaune  a  great 
friend  of  Schumann's,  but  died  at  the  end  of  the 
following  year  at  the  early  age  of  24.  The  three 
other  editors  were  bj  education  half  musicians 
and  half  litUratrur$,  even  Julius  Knorr  (bom 
1 807)  having  studied  philology  in  Leipzig.  Schu- 
mann co-operated  largely  in  Schunke's  dnitribu 
tions  (signed  with  the  figure  3),  for  handling  the 
pen  wae  not  easy  to  him.  Haitnuum  of  Leipzig 
was  at  first  the  publisher  and  proprietor  of  the 
Zeitscbrift,  but  at  the  beginning  of  183^  it  passed 
into  the  hands  ti  J.  A.  Berth  of  Lei|Mg»  Sdho- 
mann  becoming  at  the  same  time  pronrietor  and 
solo  editor.  He  continued  the  undertaking  under 
these  conditions  till  the  end  of  June  1^44;  so 
that  his  management  of  the  paper  extended  over 
•  period  of  above  ten  years.  On  Jan.  i,  1845, 
Franz  Brendel  became  the  c<litor,  and  after  the 
suuuner  of  1844  Schuinann  never  a^'ain  wrote  for 
it,  with  the  exception  of  a  short  article'  on 
Jobannes  Brahms  to  be  mentioned  hereafter. 

Schumann's  own  articles  are  sometimes  signed 
with  a  number — either  2  or  some  combination 
with  a,  such  as  12,  aa«  etc  Ue  alio  omoealed 
hit  Identity  under  a  variety  of  names— Florastan, 
Bosebius,  Raro,  Jeanquirit.  In  his  articlca  we 
meet  with  frequent  mention  of  the  DavidsbUncUer, 
a  league  or  society  of  artists  or  Menda  of  art  who 
had  views  in  common.  Thia  was  purely  ima- 
ginary, a  half-hunioruuH,  half-poetical  fiction  of 
Schumann's,  existing  only  in  the  brain  of  its 
founder,  who  thought  it  well  fitted  to  give  weight 
to  the  eaptesriun  of  vaiibm  vfewi  or  art,  wmofa 
w^ere  occasionally  put  furth  as  its  utterances.  The 
idea  betrays  some  poetic  talent,  since  this  way 
mere  criliod  discussions  gain  the  ehaim  of  dramas 
tic  life.  The  characters  whicli  most  usually  ap- 
pear are  Florestau  and  EusebiuH,  two  personages 
in  whom  Schamaim  endeavoured  to  embody  the 
two  opposite  side*  of  liis  nature.  The  vehement, 
itormy,  rough  element  ii  fepreeented  bv  Fiona- 
tan;  tbegentlerand  mora  poeuo  om  by  BomUhi. 
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Those  two  figures  are  obviously  imitated  from 
Vult  and  Walt  in  Jean  Paul's  •  Flegeliahre' ; 
indeed  Schumann's  literary  work  throughoot  is 
strongly  coloured  with  the  manner  of  Jean  TbxA, 
and  frequent  reference  is  made  to  bis  writin;,'-*. 
Now  and  then,  as  moderator  between  these  an« 
tagonielie  ehanelani,  whoof  oomse  take  mponto 
views  in  critici-m,  '  ^fnster  Raro*  pomes  in.  In 
him  Schumann  ha^  conceived  a  character  such  aa 
at  one  time  he  had  himself  dreamed  of  becoming. 
The  explanation  of  the  name  'Davidsbttndlsr*  it 
given  at  the  beginning  of  a  'Shrove  Tuesday 
di^course*  by  Florestan  in  the  year  18.^5.  'The 
hosts  of  David  are  youths  and  men  destined  to 
slay  an  the  PhiWetina^  mnsical  or  othar.*  IntiM 
college-slang  of  Germany  the  '  Philistine'  is  Hm 
non-student,  who  is  satisfied  tu  live  on  in  the  ordi- 
nary routine  of  every-day  life,  or — which  comes  to 
the  same  thing  in  the  student's  mind — the  man  of 
narrow,  sober,  prosaic  views,  as  contrasted  with 
the  high  -flown  poetry  and  enthusiasm  of  the  social 
life  of  a  German  university.  Thua,  in  the  name  of 
IdeaUsm,  the  'Davidsbttndlsr*  wage  war  against 
boorish  mediocrity,  an<l  when  SchanUHUI regarded 
it  as  the  function  of  bis  paper  to  aid  in  bringing  in 
a  new  'poetical  phain'  in  music  ho  meant  just  this. 
Though  S  htiniann  was  himself  the  sole  reality 
in  the  '  Davidsbiindlerschaft,'  he  indulged  his 
fancy  l)y  intvodncing  personages  of  his  acquaint- 
ance whoM  agreement  with  hia  viewa  1m  was 
sum  ot  He  quietly  inoladed  aU  the  prindpal 
co-operators  in  the  Zcitschrifl,  and  even  artists 
sudi  aa  Berlios,  whom  be  did  not  know,  but  in 
whom  Iw  Mt  an  intersot,  and  was  thus  joitl- 
fiod  in  writing  to  A.  von  Zticcam.'i.^lio  in  : — 
'  By  the  Daridfhund  is  figured  an  intoUoclual 
brotherhood  which  ramifies  widely,  and  I  hope 
may  bear  golden  fruit.*  He  briqgs  in  the  bre- 
thren, who  are  not  actually  himself  from  time 
to  time  in  the  critic  nl  discu.s>i<'ns ;  and  the 
way  in  which  he  contrives  to  make  this  motley 
troupe  of  romantic  forms  live  and  move  before 
the  eyes  of  the  reader  ia  really  ijuite  ira'.nc:il. 
He  oould  say  with  justice : — '  We  are  now  living 
a  romance  the  like  of  which  has  j>erhaps  never 
been  written  in  any  book.'  We  meet  with  » 
Jonathan,  who  may  perhaps  atand  for  Schmike 
(on  another  occasion  howtvcr  S<hinii.inn  desig- 
nates himself  by  this  name) ;  a  Fritz  Friedrioh, 
probably  meant  for  Lyier*  the  nointer,  a  lovw 
of  music ;  Serpentin  is  Carl  Banck,  a  clever  coro- 

(»08er  of  songs,  who  at  the  outset  was  one  of 
LIS  most  zealous  and  meritorious  fellow-wcriuss ; 
Gottschalk  Wedel  is  Anton  von  Zuceamagliq^ 
then  living  In  Warsaw,  who  bad  made  a  name 
by  his  coll»>ction  of  fJerman  and  f  rei'.rn  '  Volks- 
lieder' ;  Chiara  is  of  course  Clara  Wieck,  and 
ZOia  (apparently  shortened  from  Cedlia)  is  pro* 
baljly  the  same.  Felix  Mendelssohn  appears 
under  the  name  of  Felix  Meritix,  and  the  name 
Walt  occurs  once  (in  1836,  'Aus  den  BUchem 
der  DavidsbUndler,'  ii.  Tanzlitteratur).  It  ean* 
not  be  amerted  that  any  particular  penw  wm 
meant,  atill  Ui  dinot  nforenea  to  Jmu  Ftal*« 

of  thsakMb  sT  r«iiisND««m*idai»m«(wl.k 
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<jFlflgeljftiir»*  is  intorarting.  There  »  kIbo  a 
certain  JuBm  ainon^  tho  *  DavidsbUndler,'  pro- 

h:il  ilv  Juliu!)  Kiiorr.  Tlie  nnuj'  i  urs  in  Schu- 
maim'a  fint  esaay  oa  muaic. '  £in  opua  ii.'  This 
to  not  toelvded  in  «Im  'Keo*  Zeitwluift.'  bat 
appear*  in  Ko.  49  nf  the  '  Allgemaiiie  Musik- 
aliache  Zeiton^*  for  183 1  (then  edited  by  Fink). 
The  editor  llM  pntauA  a,  note  to  the  effect  that 
*  it  ia  by  a  yoMUf  Bmu  »  pupil  of  tbe  latest 
■cbool,  who  hat  glVen  hit  name,'  and  contrasts 
it  uith  the  anonymous  work  of  a  reviewer  uf  the 
old  achool  diacHssing  the  same  piece  of  music 
The  eentrMl  It  faidsed  striking,  and  tiie  iniagiD- 
ative  flights  of  enthus>ia.stic  young  geniu«  look 
atrnoge  enough  among  thu  old- world  mirround- 
inoB  «i  tbe  rest  of  the  paper. 
^Schumann  placed  tois  critique — which  rleals 
with  Chopin's  variations  on  *  La  ci  darem  '—at 
the  beginning  of  hi'*  collected  writings,  which  he 
published  towards  the  dose  of  his  life  ('  Gesam- 
OMlte  Sdiriflen,'  4  vols.  Georg  Wigand,  Ijeipzig, 
1854).  It  is  a  good  ex.imple  of  the  tone  which  he 
adopted  in  the  '  Neue  Zeitachrift.'  His  feUow- 
WOMMM  fell  more  or  lees  into  th«  MlBM  koyt  not 
fmm  servility,  but  because  they  were  all  young 
uieu,  and  because  the  reaction  against  the  Phi- 
listine Htyle  of  criticiiim  was  just  then  in  the  air. 
This  may  be  plainly  detected,  for  inatano^  in  a 
oritlqiw  written  by  Wtoek  ftr  the  periodical 
Mklled  'Cecilia.'  on  Chopin's  airs, with  varijif'  f  , 
and  which  is  indeed  fanciful  enough.  Thus  it 
to  easy  to  understand  ttiat  the  total  novelty  of 
the  stylo  of  writing  of  the  'Neue  Zeit<*chrift' 
should  have  attracted  attention  to  muMic ;  the 
paper  soon  obtained  a  comparatively  large  cir- 
eoMtioni  and  as^  besidea  the  eham  of  novelty 
and  ftyle,  it  oAied  a  varietr  of  imtaraoti've  ana 
entertaining  niatUjr,  and  discussed  important 
subjects  earnestly  and  cleverly,  the  interest  of 
the  public  was  Irapt  vp^  and  imU  ed  constantly 
increased  from  year  to  year.  Th  -  influence  ex- 
erted by  SchuiDann  on  muHicai  art  ux  Germany 
thfCMttli  tlie  medium  of  this  paper,  eaunot  bat  be 
leModed  at  veij  iniportant. 

It  has  been  tometimte  said  that  8chQmann*B 
literanr'  labours  must  have  done  him  mischief,  by 
taking  op  time  and  energy  which  mij;hthave  been 
Wkttr  toifileTed  in  composition.  But  this  view 
aaemt  to  me  untenable.  Up  to  the  period 
whioiiwe  have  now  su-rived.  Schumann,  on  his 
OWBttattment,  had  merely  dreamed  away  his  life 
at  the  piano.  His  tendency  to  telf*oonoentration, 
his  shyness,  and  his  indepradent  <^amBtance8, 
pi  ll  ( J  him  in  danger  of  never  achieving  that 
perfect  development  of  his  powers  which  is  pos- 
nUe  only  by  vigoront  eierdse.  Now  the  editing 
of  a  journal  h  an  effectual  remedy  for  dreaming ; 
and  when,  at  the  beginning  of  1835,  he  became 
toto  editor,  however  much  he  may  have  felt  the 
iaeomable  necessity  of  satisfying  his  leadeis  week 
alter  week,  and  of  keeping  his  aim  constantly  In 
view,  it  wa«  no  lioubt  a  moHt  beneficial  exercise  for 
hit  will  and  energies.  He  was  conadoua  of  this, 
eriiaeatainly  would  not  have  dang  to  the  paper 
with  such  airectiou  and  persi- 'mcy ;  and  it  ia  a 
matter  of  fact  that  the  period  of  his  happiest 


and  most  vigorous  creativeness  coincides  pretty 
neariy  with  that  durinjif  which  he  was  engaged 
on  tli'  Z-  itpchrift.'  Hence,  to  suppose  that  his 
literary  work  was  any  drawback  to  bit  artiatio 
eareer  to  an  arrar,  though  it  to  trae  tbat  at  lia 
gradually  discovered  the  imexhauHtible  fertility  of 
hia  creative  geniuii,  he  sometimes  complained  that 
the  details  of  an  editor't  work  wt-re  a  burthen 
to  him.  Besides,  the  paper  wa«  the  medium  by 
which  Schumann  was  first  brought  into  contact 
and  intercourse  with  the  most  illustrious  artists 
of  his  time ;  and  living  at  he  did  apart  frmn  all 
the  practically  mmieal  dnitot  of  Leipzig,  it  wm 
almotit  the  only  link  balwaon  Mroinlf  wid  tlia 
contemporary  world. 

Nor  muNt  we  overlook  the  fact  that  certain 
peculiar  gifts  of  Schumann's  found  eTpre«!iion  in 
his  writings  on  mmrical  subjects,  gifts  which  would 
otherwise  scarcely  have  found  room  for  display. 
His  poetio  talent  wat  probably  neither  rich 
enou^  nor  itrong  enottgn  tat  the  pnduotlon  of 
large  independent  jxK-ms;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
it  was  far  too  coottiderable  to  be  condeuiaed  to 
per[ietual  silence.  In  his  eesaya  and  critiques, 
which  must  he  regarded  rather  as  poetic  flights 
and  sympatlietic  interpretations  tlian  ae  examjilea 
of  inci.-<i\c  analysis,  bis  poetical  gift  found  a 
natural  outlet,  and  literature  it  by  to  much  the 
richer  fbr  them.  Nay,  it  to  a  not  anraatenable 
speculation  whether,  if  his  imaginative  powers 
bad  not  found  this  vent  they  might  not  have 
formed  a  disturbing  and  marring  element  ia  hit 
musical  cremations.  Kvfvi  m  it  is,  pOetir:tl  imagery 
plays  an  importaut  part  in  Scbuniiinn  s  music, 
though  without  seriously  overstepping  the  per- 
miasible  limita.  Xhii  too  wa  may  tafoly  tay, 
that  in  ^te  of  hto  rilent  and  telf*oontained 
nature,  there  was  in  Schumann  n  vein  of  the 
genuine  ayilntvr,  in  tbe  best  and  noblest  sense 
of  the  wonJ ;  he  wat  possessed  by  the  eonvfo* 
tion  that  the  developmcTit  of  flennan  art,  then 
in  progress,  had  not  yet  como  to  its  final  term, 
and  that  a  new  phase  of  its  existence  was  at 
hand.  Throogboat  his  writings  we  find  this  view 
beautifally  and  poetically  expressed,  at  far  in> 
stance,  '  C'onsciou.^ly  or  unconsciously  a  new  and 
as  yet  undeveloped  school  is  being  founded  on 
the  basis  of  theBeetho«vn-8dbnbertranBaaticism, 
,-L  sr}i'^>l  which  we  may  venture  to  exp4?ct  will 
mark  a  special  epoch  in  the  history  of  art.  Ita 
destiny  seems  to  be  to  adier  in  a  period  which 
will  novcrtheleat  have  many  links  to  connect  it 
with  the  past  century.*  Or  again:  'A  rosy  light 
is  dawning  in  the  sky;  whence  it  oomethi  know 
not;  but  in  any  case,  O  youth,  make  for  the  light.* 

To  route  fteih  interest  and  main  ute  of  tlmi 
already  existing  for  the  advauoement  of  this  new 
movement  was  one  of  his  deepest  instincte.  and 
this  he  largely  accomplished  by  means  of  hie 
paper.  Frmn  his  pen  we  have  articles  on  ahnott 
all  the  most  illustrious  composers  of  his  generatlott 
— Mendelssohn.  Tauliert,  Cliojiin.  Hilier,  Hellor, 
Henselt,  Stemdale-Beonetty  Gade,  Kirchner,  and 
Fraat,  at  well  as  J  ohaaaat  Brahms,  andoobtedly 
the  most  remarkable  composer  of  the  generation 
after  Sdmmaua.    On  some  he  tirst  threw  the 
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light  of  lateUigent  And  enihtudutio  litenuy  qm- 
pathy ;  others  ne  was  aotoaDy  lira  fint  to  ratro- 

duce  to  tbe  musical  world  ;  and  even  Berlioz,  a 
Freoohmao,  he  eulogiaed  boldly  and  succensfully, 
neognlniiif  in  him  a  champion  of  the  new  idea. 
By  dec^cs  he  would  naturally  di^ceni  that  he 
had  thus  prepared  the  soil  for  the  reception  of 
his  own  works.  He  fult  himaelf  in  daw  affinity 
with  all  Umm  wrtiata,  and  WM  mnM  and  mora 
confirmed  in  hU  oonTiction  thmt  be  too  liad  MMn«* 
thing  to  Hay  to  tbe  world  that  it  had  not  heard 
before,  'if  you  only  knew/  he  wrote  in  1856 
to  MoMdiate  in  Lonoon,  *  how  I  feel,  aa  though 
I  had  reached  but  the  Invsc?*  hough  of  the  tree 
of  heaven ;  and  ooold  hear  uverhe»d,  in  hours  of 
wared  loneUiMia,  songs,  soow  of  wkfahl  may  yet 
reveal  to  those  I  love— you  snnly  would  not 
deny  me  an  encouraging  word.'  In  ills  Zsit* 
schrift  he  must  have  been  aware  that  he  con- 
trolled a  power  which  would  verve  to  open  a 
riiorter  voote  Ibr  Us  own  mosioBl  prodnotionB. 
'  If  the  pnblifbrr  were  not  afraid  of  the  editor, 
the  world  would  hear  nothing  of  me — perhaps  to 
the  world's  advantag*.  And  yet  tlie  black  heads 
of  the  printed  notes  are  very  pleasant  to  behold.' 
'To  give  up  the  paper  would  involve  the  loss 
of  all  the  reeerve  force  which  every  artist  ought 
to  have  if  he  is  to  prodooe  easily  and  freely.' 

80  h»  wrote  Uk  1836  and  1837.  But  »t  tiie 
pame  time  we  must  emphatically  contradict  the 
litiggt'stiou  that  Schumann  naed  his  paper  for 
ftelfish  ends.  His  soul  was  too  ontirely  noble  and 
his  ideal  aims  too  high  to  have  any  purpose  in 
view  but  the  advancement  of  art ;  and  it  was 
only  in  so  far  ae  bis  own  interesta  were  insepar- 
able from  those  of  his  whole  geaeratioo,  that  he 
would  ever  baTo  been  ospnble  of  fbrwsirding  the 
fortunes  of  bis  own  works.  The  que.^tion  even 
whether,  and  in  what  manner,  hia  own  works 
should  be  discussed  in  the  Neue  Zeitachrifb  he 
always  treated  with  the  utmost  tact.  In  one  of 
his  letters  he  clearly  expresses  hia  principles  on 
the  subject  an  ftjUows  :  '  I  am,  to  speak  frankly, 
too  proud  to  attempt  to  influence  Hiurtel  through 
Fink  (editor  of  the '  Allgemdne  nras.  Zdtong  ) : 
and  I  hate,  at  all  times,  any  mode  of  instigating 
public  opinion  by  the  artist  himself.  What  u 
strong  enough  works  its  own  way.' 

His  efforts  for  tho  good  cau.so  indeed  went 
beyond  esaay-writing  and  composiuji.  Extracts 
from  a  uote-l>ook  published  by  Wasielewski 
prove  that  he  busiea  himself  with  a  Taciety  of 
plans  fermnsiesl  imdertaklngs  of  general  utility. 

TbuH  he  wished  to  compile  live*  of  Beethoven 
and  of  Bach,  with  a  critique  of  all  their  works, 
and  a  biographical  dictionary  of  living  musicians, 
on  tho  same  plan.  He  desired  that  the  relations 
of  operatic  composers  and  managers  bhould  be 
regulated  by  law.  He  vrished  to  establish  an 
Mencgr  for  tlie  publioatioa  of  mosical  worics,  so 
tnat  oonpossTS  nigbt  deiirie  ^freater  benefit  from 
their  publications,  and  gave  hi»  mind  to  a  jilan 
for  founding  a  Musical  Union  in  Saxony,  with 
Xteipzig  as  its  head-quarters,  to  be  the  counter- 
part of  .Schilling's  National  German  Union 
(Deut«cheu  National  Verein  fiir  Musik). 


In  the  fint  period  of  his  editorship,  before  lie 
had  got  into  tiie  way  of  esdl  j  mastering  his  day's 

labour,  and  when  tne  rfgubir  r-'Und  of  work  liad 
still  the  charm  of  novelty,  it  was  of  course  only 
now  and  then  that  he  had  leisure,  or  felt  in 
the  mood,  for  composing.  Two  great  pianoforte 
works  date  from  1834  (the  'Caruaval/  op.  9,  and 
the  'EtudM  Symphoniques,'  op,  13),  but  in  18.^5 
nothing  was  completed.  After  this,  however, 
Sehnmann'R  genius  began  sgsin  to  assert  itself, 
and  in  ll  r  yi^ars  1S36  to  lR.v;  be  composed  tbat 
splendid  set  of  pianoforte  works  of  the  highest 
ercePenee,  on  which  a  considerable  part  of  his 
fame  rests;  viz.  the  great  Fantasia  (op.  17).  tho 
F  minor  Sonata  (op.  14),  Fantasiestiicke  (op.  1 2), 
Davidsbundlertanze,  Novelletten,  Kindersoenen. 
JKndsleriana»  Homonskoj  FaschingwiAwanl^  Ko- 
mansen,  and  others.  The  foont  of  Us  Brsatiyo 
genius  flowed  forth  ever  clearer  and  more  abund- 
antly. '  I  used  to  rack  my  brains  for  a  long  time,' 
writes  lie  on  March  15, 1839,  *bnt  now  I  scarcely 
over  scratch  out  a  note.  It  all  comes  from  within, 
and  I  often  feel  as  if  I  could  go  playing  straight 
on  without  ever  coming  to  an  end.'  The  in- 
flnraoe  of  Schumann  the  author  on  Sehmnann 
the  composer  may  often  be  detected.  Tlina 
the  * Davidabtindler'  cotii'  inf  >  bis  music,  and 
the  oompoeition  which  bears  their  name  was 
originally  entitfed  '  Daviddrilndler  danoss  fat 
the  Pianoforte,  dodicated  to  Waltber  von  Ooethe 
by  Florestan  and  Euaebius.'  The  title  of  the 
F$  mittfl*  SonatB»  op.  1 1.  which  was  completed 
I"  i^BSi  1^°"  thus  :  '  Pianoforte  Sonata.  Dedi- 
cated to  Clara  by  Florestan  and  Eusebins.'  In 
tbe  '  Camaval,*  a  set  separate  and  Bhorter 
pieces  with  a  title  to  each,  the  names  of  flores- 
tan and  Enselnus  ooour  again,  as  do  those  of 
Cliiarina  (tbe  diminutive  of  Clara),  and  Chopin; 
the  whole  concluding  wiih  a  march  of  the  l>avids- 
bUndler  against  tlie  Pliilistines. 

The  reception  of  Schumann's  works  by  the 
critics  was  most  favourable  and  encouraging,  but 
the  public  was  repelle<l  by  their  eccentricity  and 
originality ;  and  it  was  not  till  after  the  appear- 
anoe  of  the  'Kindencenen'  (1839)  that  they 
began  to  be  appreciated.  Ops.  i  and  i  actually 
had  the  honour  of  a  notice  in  the  Vienna '  Musik* 
alische  Zeitung*  of  1832,  by  no  less  a  person 
than  Grillparzer  tbe  poet.  Fin'c  i^r  icjnedly  took 
hardly  any  notice  of  Schumann  in  the  '  .Mlge- 
meine  musikalische  Zeitung.'  But  Liszt  wrote 
a  long,  disoriminating,  and  very  favourable  article 
in  the'Gacstte  Huimsle'  of  1837  upon  tlie  lni* 
promptus  (op.  t,),  and  the  Sonatas  in  Ff  minor 
and  F  minor.  Moocheles  wrote  very  sympathetic 
cally  on  the  two  sonatas  in  the  '  Neue  Zeitschrift 
fiir  Musik'  itself  (vols  5  and  6),  and  some  kind 
words  of  recognition  of  .Schumann's  genius  were 

Eublidhed  subsequently  from  his  diary  (Mosche- 
a's  'Lsben,*  Leipxig;  1873,  vol.  ii.  p.  15;  English 
translation  by  A.  D.  Coleridge,  vtA.  U.  p.  19, 
20).  Other  municiaiLs,  though  not  expresiaing 
their  sentiments  publicly,  continued  to  hold  aloof 
from  him.  Hauptnuum  at  that  tinie  oalls  8abik> 
mann's  pianoforte  compositions  '  pret^  and 
curious  little  things,  all  wanting  in  proper 
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solidity,  but  otherwise  interesting.'  (See  Uaupt- 
mann's  Letters  to  Uauser,  Leipzig,  iSji,  vol.  i. 
P-  ib5-) 

la  October  1835  the  miudcal  worid  of  L^psw 
mm  anriehad  by  t&e  anival  of  Mwidnlinliti,  a 

was  nirc.idy  in  a  flourishing  state :  operas,  cun- 
certs,  and  sacred  performanoes  aliko  were  of  great 
excellence,  and  well  supported  by  ibe  public. 
But  although  the  »oil  waa  well  prep;irt;d  boforo 
Mendelssohn's  arrival,  it  waa  he  who  raised 
Leipzig  to  the  position  of  the  moat  musical  town 
of  Gemuuiy.  The  tttnotdinMrUy  vifonmi  life 
fbttt  ftt  0000  grow-  up  tbera  imder  the  inSuenoo 
of  his  genius,  drawing  to  itself  from  fiu-  and  near 
Uw  moet  importaat  moncal  talent  of  the  ooantry, 
has  dunm  itidf  to  be  of  so  enduring  a  dnnetor 
that  even  at  the  present  day  ita  influonceB  sire 
felt.  Schumann  too,  who  had  long  felt  great 
respect  for  Mendelssohn,  was  drawn  into  his 
oirala.  On  Ooi.  4, 1815,  Mendelssohn  oonduoted 
bis  fint  eonoort  m  the  GewattdbMie;  the  day 
bi  T  ro  tbi«  there  was  a  musical  gathering  at 
the  Wiecks'.  at  which  both  Mendelssohn  and 
flehomenn  were  present^  and  it  Msnui  to  b*ve 
been  on  tlila  occasion  that  the  two  greatest 
musicians  of  their  time  hrnt  camo  into  clo^u 
personal  intercourse.  (Moscbeles's  'Leben,'  i. 
301  i  Eni^iah  transition,  i.  332.)  On  Oct.  5, 
Hendemohn,  Schomann.  Moscheles,  Banck,  and 
a  few  others,  dined  together.  In  the  afternoon 
of  the  6th  there  was  again  moiio  at  Wieok's 
beuae ;  MoKthelea.  CUa%  Wledi,  and  L.  Bake- 
mann  from  Bremen,  played  Bach's  D  minor 
Concerto  for  three  claviers,  Mendelssohn  putting 
bft  the  arabeatml  aeiwinpliiitmenta  en  a  fourth 

C'anPb  ^l»i!»m»nti,  who  was  also  present,  writes 
the  *Zeifenbrfft,'  'It  was  splendid  to  listen  to.' 
Moscheles  had  come  over  from  Hamburg,  where 
he  was  staying  on  a  visit,  to  give  n  concert  in 
Leipsig.  Sdhumann  bad  already  been  in 
spondence  with  him,  but  this  was  the  first  oppor- 
tunity he  had  enjoyed  of  making  the  personal 
acquaintance  of  the  man  whose  playing  had  so 
delighted  him  in  Carlsbad  wlicn  a  boy  of  9. 
Moscheles  describes  him  as  *a  retiring  but  in- 
teresting young  man,'  and  the  F|  minor  Sonata, 
played  to  him  by  Clan  Wieok,  as '  vety  labooied, 
dUBoQlt,  and  Munewbat  intrieate^  although  in* 
teresting.' 

A  livelier  intimacy,  so  far  as  Schumann  was 
oonoemed,  soon  sprang  u]>  between  him  and 
Mendelssohn.  When  ^lendelssohn  had  to  go  to 
DUsseldorf  iu  May  1S36,  to  the  tirst  perforuianco 
of '  St.  Paul '  at  the  Niederrheinische  Musikfest, 
Schumann  even  intended  to  go  with  him,  and  was 
ready  manCbi  beforeband,  though  wben  tiw  time 
arrive*!  he  was  prevented  from  going.  Tliey  used 
to  like  to  dine  together,  and  gradually  an  in- 
teresting Uttle  circle  was  formed  around  them, 
including  am  r:;  thers  Fcnlinand  David,  whom 
Mendelssohn  ha<i  brought  to  Leipzig  a8  leader  of 
his  oruiieitra.  In  the  ^udy  pwt  of  January  1837 
Mendelssohn  and  Schumann  uied  in  thia  way  to 
meet  every  day  and  interchange  idefls,  so  far  as 
Schumann's  silent  temperament  would  allow. 
Subaeq^uently  when  Mendelssohn  was  kept  more 


at  home  by  his  marriage,  this  intercourse  became 
rarer.  Schumann  was  by  nature  unsociable, 
and  at  this  time  there  werw  outward  circuiu- 
atanoaa  which  tendered  aolitude  doubly  attractive 
to  Idm.  Ferffiniind  Hfller,  who  spent  tihe  winter 
of  1^^9-40  In  Leipzig  with  iMendelsHohn,  relates 
that  Sc  humann  was  at  that  time  living  the  life 
of  a  r  s  and  scarcely  over  came  out  of  Ua 
room.  M'  luletsiiohn  and  Schumann  felt  them- 
selves drawn  together  by  mutual  appreciation. 
The  artistic  relations  between  the  two  great  men 
were  not  ae  ye(»  however,  thofoughly  leoipracal. 
SehnnuMrm  adn^red  Menddsaohn  to  tbe  point 
of  enthusiasm.  He  declared  him  to  be  the  beat 
musician  then  living,  said  that  he  looked  op  to 
him  as  to  a  high  moantain*peak,  and  that  even 
in  his  daily  talk  about  art  some  thought  at  lea'^t 
would  be  uttered  worthy  of  being  graven  la 
gold.  And  when  he  mentions  him  in  his  writ- 
ings it  ia  in  n  tone  of  entkaaiaatie  admiration, 
wMeh  sbowi  in  Ibe  beat  ligirt  8diama»tt*a  fine 
ideal  character,  so  remarkable  for  its  freedom 
from  envy.  And  his  opinion  remaiuetl  unaltered : 
in  1843  he  dedicated  bis  three  string  quartets  to 
Mendelssohn,  and  in  the  'Album  fur  die  Jugend' 
there  is  a  Uttle  piano  piece  called  *  Erinnerung/ 
dated  Nov.  4,  1847,  which  shows  with  eloquent 
simplicity  how  deeply  he  felt  the  early  death  of 
his  friend.  It  is  well  known  how  he  would  be 
moved  out  of  his  ({uict  stillness  if  he  heard  any 
disparaging  expression  used  of  Mendelssohn. 
MendeuMlai,  on  the  eontvary,  nt  first  only  saw 
in  Schumann  the  man  of  letters  and  the  art- 
critic.  Like  moet  productive  musicians,  he  had 
a  dislike  to  such  men  ns  a  class,  bowerer  muoh 
he  might  love  and  value  single  representatives, 
as  was  really  the  case  with  regard  to  Schumann. 
From  this  point  of  view  must  bo  regarded  tbe 
expressions  which  he  makes  use  of  now  and  then 
in  letten  oencermng  Sohumann  aa  an  aatbor. 
(See  ^klendelseohn's  'Briefe,'  ii.  n6;  Lady  Wal- 
lace's translation  ii.  97 ; '  and  Hiller's  'Felix 
Mendelaadim  Bartholdy/  Cologne,  187^  p.  64.) 
If  they  troimd  somewhat  disparaging,  we  must 
remember  that  it  i»  not  the  personal  Mendelssohn 
speaking  against  the  personal  iSchumann,  but 
xather  the  creative  artist  speaking  against  the 
oitio,  always  in  natural  opporition  to  nim.  fii- 
deed  is  obviously  impo.ssiblo  to  take  such 
remarks  in  a  disadvanti^eous  sense,  as  Schu* 
mann  quite  agreed  with  Mendelssohn  on  tbe 
subject  of  criticism  ^'^n**  pa-'^sag:©  in  his  writings 
is  especially  remarkabie  in  this  respect.  He  is 
roeaking  of  Chopin's  pianoforte  concerto,  and 
j^orestan  exclaims  '  What  ia  n  whole  year  of  » 
musical  paper  coropaied  to  a  ooneerlo  by  Cfho- 
pin?  What  is  a  magister's  rage  compared  to 
the  poetic  frenxy!  What  are  ten  compliinuntvry 
addreases  to  the  editor  compared  to  the  A<lagi(} 
in  the  second  Concerto?  And  believe  m  ■,  David- 
ites,  1  should  not  think  you  worth  the  trouble  of 
talking  to.  did  I  not  believe  you  capable  of  com- 
posing sudi  worlu  aa  thoae  you  write  aboutk  witii 
the  exception  of  ft  fow  like  fUa  oonoertOb  Awny 

I  Rardi;  rMMtitMble.  owlns  to '  Die  muilkmltaeha  MMbb*  OAie> 
auaa'a  Psiwr)  bfins  natevd 'Xba  ■■tel  fipas.* 
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with  your  mosioal  ioarods !  It  ihould  be  the 
highest  mAvKfoar  «f » jiut  critic  to  Tender  biin- 

Belf  wbull}'  v.rinece»sary ;  the  Ixat  discourse  on 
miuic  ia  iilenoe.  Why  write  about  Chopin  ? 
Why  not  create  at  first  hand — play,  write,  and 
conipu^"  ' '  f '  < 't^saniiiieltt!  Solirifteii,'  i.  276; 
£Dgl.  ti.iiii,  ;a  '  Music  and  Mufciciuus,'  surics  i. 
p.  305.)  True,  tiiia  impaasioned  outburst  has 
to  be  modetmted  by  Kueebioe.  But  oonmler  the 
aignifioeinoe  of  Sennnmnn*!  writing  thm  in  his 
own  journal  ubout  the  ci  itic's  vocatii-n!  It  plainly 
abowii  that  be  uiilj  took  it  up  as  an  artist,  and 
occasionally  despiaed  it.  But  with  regard  to 
Schumann  s  place  in  art,  Mendelssohn  did  not,  at 
that  times  at  all  evt^utii,  cuu^idur  it  a  very  high 
OM^  and  lie  was  not  alone  in  this  opinion.  It 
WW  ihand*  for  enmple,  by  Spobr  Mid  Haupt- 
numn.  Ibi  MendelsMlm'e  poblwhed  letSen  Hbtn 
is  no  verdict  whatever  on  Schumann's  music. 
The  fact  however  remains  that  in  Schumann's 
earlier  pianoforte  works  he  felt  that  the  power 
or  the  desire  for  exjireefcion  in  tlie  grcatrr  forms 
was  wanting,  and  thin  he  bald  in  ouavvrbation. 
He  soon  had  reason  to  change  his  opinion,  and 
aiWwaids  esfnesaed  wann  iutereKt  in  Ida  friend's 
oompooitiotta.  Whellierhe  ever^uite  entered  into 
the  individualities  of  Schumann  4  music  may  wi  II 
be  doubted ;  thm  r  natures  were  too  disaiuiilar.  To 
a  eertatn  extent  the  German  nation  has  Noorerad 
from  one  mistake  in  judgment;  the  tendency 
to  elevate  Schumann  above  Mendeksohn  wa^  fur 
a  very  long  time  unmistakable.  Latterly  their 
verdict  has  beooma  num  just,  and  the  two  are 
now  recognised  as  oompouen  of  erp1.1l  greatness. 

Schumann's  constant  intimacy  in  Wieck's 
house  had  resulted  in  a  tender  attachment  to  his 
daughter  Clara,  now  grown  up.  80  fidr  aa  we 
kti.  w  it  in  the  spring  of  1836  that  this  first 
tuuud  any  defioitti  tixpreasion.  His  regard  was 
Xecipvooated,  and  in  the  summer  of  the  following 
jmt  ha  preferred  hia  auit  formallv  to  her  father. 
Wteek  howeTer  did  not  favour  it ;  possibly  he 
entertainoJ  loftier  hopes  fir  his  gifted  daughter. 
At  any  rate  he  was  of  opinion  that  Schumanu'ti 
ineaiM  and  prospects  were  too  vagoe  and  un- 
certain to  warrant  hie  setting  up  a  home  of  his 
own.  Schumann  seeuis  to  have  acknowledged 
tba  jiwtice  of  this  hesitation,  for  in  1838  he  made 
atrenoona  efforts  to  find  a  new  and  wider  sphere 
of  work.  With  the  full  consent  of  Clara  Wieck 
he  decided  on  settling  in  Vienna,  and  bringing 
out  his  musical  periodical  in  that  dty.  The  glory 
of  a  great  epoch  atilloaai  a  light  overtibe  mnaical 
life  of  the  Auiitrian  capital — the  epoch  when 
Gluck,  Ha^dn,  Mozart,  Beethoveu  and  Schu- 
bert were  bving  and  working  there.  In  point  of 
fact,  all  genuine  music  had  vani.thcd  oven  during 
Beethoven's  lifetime,  and  had  given  way  to  a 
trivial  and  &u|>erfK'ial  t!ute.  Rowini  and  his  fol- 
lowers were  paiamount  in  opera;  in  orohaatral 
tauaio  there  were  the  waltzea  of  Strauaa  and 
Lanner;  and  in  vocal  music  the  feeble  senti- 
mentalities of  i^roch  and  his  fellow-composerx. 
So  far  as  solo  playing  was  concerned,  the  fourth 
decade  of  the  centurj*  saw  it  at  its  highest  pitch 
of  executive  brilliancy,  and  ite  lowest  ot  pur- 


pose and  fccling-^indeed  it  mav  be  ocanirehen* 
rively  designatol  as  the  epoen  of  Tulberg. 

Thus  Schumann  wuuld  have  found  in  Vienna 
ample  opportunity  for  doing  good  work,  for  the 
Viennese  public  was  itill  as  ever  the  most  re- 
isjHJUiiive  in  tho  world,  and  one  to  justify  sanguine 
hopes.  Schumann  eflected  his  move  with  the 
astiistanoe  of  Professor  .To:>eph  Fischhof,  bis  col- 
league in  the  paper;  settling  himself  in  Oct. 
1838  in  the  SebSnu^erngasse.  No.  679.  Oswald 
Lorenz  edited  the  "  ZeitBchrift '  as  S  lni:iiann's 
deputy,  and  for  a  tiiue  it  was  httU  to  be  isirued 
in  Leipzig.  Schumann  hoped  to  be  able  to  bring 
it  out  in  Vi>  nna  hy  Jan.  1839.  and  made  every 
eiTort  to  oLi  uu  the  prompt  permitibion  of  the 
authorities,  well  as  the  suppwt  of  influential 
peisooa  for  himaelf  and  Ua  joamaL  But  the 
ooBssnt  of  the  oanaerV  offloe  and  the  police 
were  long  withheld ;  and  he  wa«  rei  pn'red  to 
secure  the  00-operation  of  an  Austrian  publisher, 
in  itself  a  great  diflSculty.  It  ia  hard  to  bdieva 
that  in  tho  great  city  of  Vienna  no  strictly 
musical  u&vsepaper  then  cxii>tcd,  and  that  a  small 
catalc^e,  the  'Allgemeine  musikalischer  An> 
aaigw/  pabliahed  weekly  by  Tobias  Haidinger, 
and  almost  exdorively  devoted  to  the  business 
interests  of  his  finn,  was  the  only  publication 
which  oould  pretend  to  the  name.  But  the  pub- 
Ushen  were  eitlier  too  inddeni  or  too  timid  to 
attempt  any  new  enterprise,  and  sou|^t  to  throw 
impediments  in  Scbumaon'k  way. 

His  oour.ige  and  hopefulness  were  soon  much 
reduoed.  The  superficially  kind  welcome  he  met 
everywhere  could  not  conceal  the  petty  strife  of 
coteries,  the  party  spirit  and  gossip  of  a  s«x^iety 

which  might  have  been  provindaL  The  pub- 
lic, though  keenly  alive  to  nrasto,  was  devoid 

of  all  critical  taste.  'He  conld  not  pet  on  with 
the#e  people,*  be  writes  to  Zuocaiua^lio  as  early 
as  Oct.  19,  1838  ;  their  utter  insipidity  was  at 
times  too  much  for  him,  and  while  he  IumI  hoped 
that  on  Its  appearance  in  Vienna  the  'Zeitscbrift' 
would  have  received  a  fresli  inipulse,  and  become 
a  medium  of  intercourse  between  North  and 
South,  ho  waa  Ibrosd  as  eady  as  Deoember  to 
say:  'The  paper  is  evidently  falling  off,  though 
it  muii  be  published  here  ;  this  vexes  me  muck.* 
Stemdale  Bennett,  who  was  residing  iu  Leipzig 
during  1837-8,  and  who,  Schumann  hoped,  would 
settle  with  him  inVienna,  was  obliged  to  relinq  nish 
hifi  intention  ;  and  in  Vienna  it^ielf  he  sought  in 
vain  for  an  artist  after  his  own  hearty '  one  who 
should  not  norcly  play  toleraUy  well  on  one  or 
two  instruments,  but  who  should  he  a  tchoh  man. 
and  understand  Shakestpt^re  and  Jean  Paul. 
At  the  snmo  time  he  did  not  abandon  the  schema 
of  making  a  wide  and  Influential  circle  of  activity 
fur  himself;  ho  wiui  unwilling  to  return  to  Leipzig, 
and  when  in  March  1 83^  he  made  up  his  mind  to 
do  BO,  after  btying  in  vam  to  oairy  on  the  journal 
in  Vienna,  It  waa  witli  tiie  IntmitloB  of  remidning 
there  but  a  short  tiiij-i  Tfe  indulged  in  a  dream 
of  going  to  Englanci  never  to  return  I  What  the 
anticipations  could  have  been  tiiat  led  him  to 
cheri.>ih  such  an  idea  wo  know  not  ;  perhaps  hia 
friendship  fur  Bennett  may  have  led  to  it ;  but. 
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in  point  of  fact»  ha  neTer  aet  foot  oa  English  | 
ground.  I 

As  far,  thcroforo,  as  inalcm<,'  a  home  for  himself 
went,  his  half-ycar'is  stay  iu  V'imiua  was  witUuub 
wait.  But  without  doubt  Schumann  received 
iiajMilMa  and  indtamoiti  tow«rcU  further  pro- 
gitm  w  »  mntidftti  throagli  Ms  acquuntanoe 
with  Vienna  lifo.  A  work  which  i«  to  be  re> 
ferred  directly  to  this  influence  is  the  'Fasch- 
Ingaschwank  aus  Wicn'  (op.  »6p  published  by 
Spina  in  1S4I).  In  thu  firbt  movement,  which 
scem^  to  depict  various  ttcuucii  uf  a  masqueradt^  1 
tliere  spring><  up  quite  unnoticed  the  melody  of 
the  '  Marseillaise  (p.  J,  bar  ^  etc. ;  Paui^r's 
edition,  vol.  iii.  p.  596, 1.  i),  at  tnat  time  strictly 
forhiddt'U  in  Vienna.  Schumann,  who  had  been 
much  worried  by  the  government  officials  on  ao- 
MMMit  of  his  newspaper,  took  this  opportunity  of 
playing  off  a  good-tt;iiij>ered  joke  upon  them. 

It  was  very  natural  that,  with  hb  enthusiastic 
•dmiistion  for  Schubert,  he  should  take  pains  to 
follow  out  the  traOM  of  that  mastar,  who  had  now 
been  dead  just  ten  years.  He  Tisited  the  Wahriug 
cemetery,  where  Schubert  ia  buried,  divlde^l  by  a 
few  interveniog  graves  from  lieethoveu.  On  the 
tomb  of  the  hkttw  *  tbnA  pen  was  lying ;  this 
Schumann  took  posisesHion  of,  and  being  itlways 
fond  of  syuibuUcal  atisociatiuns  and  mystic  con- 
nections, used  on  very  special  occasions.  With  it 
he  wrote  his  Symphony  in  Bb  (op.  38),  and  the 
notice  of  Schubert  s  C  major  Symphony,  which  is 
found  in  the  '  Zeitsclirift '  for  1S40.'  And  here 
we  encounter  one  of  the  chief  benefits  which 
fiiwii«im»«wi  nedved  firom  his  stay  in  Vienna.  He 
visited  Franz  Schubert's  brother  FerJiuauJ,  who 
showed  him  the  artistic  rum:iiri!j  of  his  too  early 
lost  brother,  and  MBOng  them  tho  ■oow  of  tm 
C  major  Symphony,  ^iiis  he  had  oompewd  in 
Marcli  1828,  but  never  lived  to  hear  it  performed 
entire,  and  no  one  had  since  care-d  to  take  any 
ttoul^e  about  it.  Schumann  arranged  for  the 
•oora  to  beeeoi  to  Leipzig,  and  there  on  March  ai, 
1839,  it  wa.s  performed  for  the  first  time  under 
MendelsBohn'H  direction.  Its  succeiu  wad  very 
■lllkillg,  and  was  of  great  influence  on  the  more 
thorou^'h  and  widespread  i^preciation  of  Sefan- 
bert's  genius.  Schumann  ralained  pleennt  me- 
morieH  of  Vienna  thnjughout  hia  life,  in  spite 
of  the  little  notice  he  attracted  on  this  occasion, 
and  tile  meagre  success  of  m  concert  consLsting  of 
hhj  own  Works,  which  he  gave  with  his  wife  on 
a  subsequent  viiiit  in  the  winter  of  1846.  In 
the  summer  of  1847  he  even  wished  to  apply  for 
a  vacant  poet  on  the  hoard  of  direction  at  Uie 
Conservatarium.  but  when  the  year  1848  oame, 
he  waa  extreudjglMl  tiwt  tiw  plM  Ittd  OOOM  to 
nothing. 

At  vie  beginning  of  April  1839  Schumann 

retnrn'  ^  to  hi:*  old  life  in  Leipzig.  He  devoted 
himself  with  now  zest  to  tbc  interests  of  the 
journal,  and  delighted  in  once  more  being  asso- 
ciated with  prominent  and  sympathetie  musi" 
cians.  In  the  summer  he  paid  a  ahocl  fUti  to 
Berlin,  which  i>lea.scd  and  inlMMted  lum  fiom 
ita  oimtnst  to  Vienna. 


Unfortiutately  Wieok'e  opinion  af  to  the 
mateh  between  Sdnmuum  and  hie  dangliter 

remained  unchanged,  and  hia  op[>><itlon  to  it 
became  even  stronger  and  more  hrndy  rooted. 
Since  persuadon  was  QnavaiUng,  Schamaaft 
was  forced  to  caU  in  the  aisiatanoe  of  the  iaw, 
and  Wieck  had  to  account  for  hit  refusal 
in  court.  The  case  dmgged  on  for  a  whole 
year,  but  the  final  result  was  that  Wieck's  ob< 
jeolioni  to  flio  maniego  were  piraaoaiMed  to  lio 
trivial  and  without  fotmdalion.  A  een.«:itivc  na- 
ture such  as  Schumatm's  must  have  been  deeply 
pained  by  these  difficulties,  and  the  long-delayed 
decision  must  have  kept  him  in  disastrous  8ll»> 
pense.  His  letters  show  signs  of  this.  For  tho 
rest,  his  outwarti  circuiufttancea  Iiud  so  much 
improved,  that  he  could  easily  afford  to  make 
a  iMana  iriduMt  the  neeeesity  of  sodi  a  lound 
of  work  as  he  had  .-ittempled  in  Vienna.  *  We 
axe  young,'  he  writes  on  Feb.  19.  1840,  'and 
have  hands,  strength,  and  reputation;  and  I 
have  a  little  property  that  brings  in  500  thaler* 
a  year.  The  profits  of  the  paper  amount  to  as 
much  again,  and  I  shall  get  well  paid  for 
my  oompositiont.  Tell  me  now  if  tltere  can 
be  teal  eauee  fer  fter/  One  thing  alone  made 
him  piiuse  for  a  time.  TTia  I  ri  li:-  •  lect  WM  d»» 
oorated  with  diti«rent  titles  ot  honour  firom  (lio 
courts  at  which  she  had  played  in  her  oonoert- 
tours.  He  himself  had,  it  is  true,  been  httaily 
made  a  member  of  several  mttrical  eooietiet,  bat 
that  wa«  not  enoui;h.  In  the  beginning  of  1840 
he  executed  a  scheme  which  he  had  cherished 
■inoe  1838,  and  applied  to  the  university  of  Jena 
for  the  title  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy.  Several 
casee  in  which  the  Oemian  universities  had 
eiaiilad  tim  dix-tor'H  di]doma  to  musicians  had 
Utely  come  under  Schumann's  notice ;  for  in- 
stance the  university  of  Leipzig  had  given  tho 
honorary  degree  U>  Marschner  iu  1835,  and  to 
Mendelssohn  in  1836,  and  these  may  have  sug- 
gested the  Idea  to  him.  Sehwmann  received  the 
d-  Hired  diploma  on  Feb.  24,  1840.  As  he  had 
wi^ed.  the  reamu  aatiigned  for  its  Ix^towal  is 
his  well-known  activity  not  only  as  a  critical 
and  esthetic  writer,  but  as  a  creative  musician.' 
At  hut,  after  a  year  of  suspense,  doubts,  and 
diMagreements,  the  marria^'e  of  Robert  Schumann 
with  Clara  Wieck  took  place  on  Sept.  la,  1840, 
in  tho  draifdi  of  SchSnefeld,  near  Leipzig. 

The  *  Davidabiindlertanze,'  prf.  inn^ly  men- 
tioned, bore  on  the  title-pege  of  tho  hrst  edition 
anddTotiO'  ■ 

In  all  nnd  jeder  Zeit 
Verknapft  ticb  Ltut  OBdleldl 
BlslM  ftonuB  In  Last,  aad  ssfd 
Xste  Ldd  mtt  Mntb  bsssll; 

wUfllima}'  he  rendered  as  follows  ; — 

Hand  in  hand  we  alwaja  see 

Jojr  alliwl  to  mlMnr: 

In  rctelcing  pious  M, 

And  Vsar  jonr  woes  wifli  taaveiy. 

And  when  «•  ohMrvo  ihnk  tlia  two  Ant  ban 


Modw  nMMw  Imm  tcilt  em»f«m*m4U  tmm  ditit  fuMumHt  «i««>«  prm- 
A  MviM  jfoWMlM^Mi  •MMMtatM  mIm4m  w^mm 
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of  the  fint  piece  are  borrowed  {rom  m  caili« 
poaition  by  Clara  Wieck  (op.  6.  no.  5),  w»  mider- 
((taud  tho  alhisii)n.  Schuiiianii  himself  .-iJiiiits 
that  his  compoBiti<n>8  for  the  piano  written  during 
th*  fMnriod  of  In*  wnrtahip  rwtti  mudi  of  his 
personal  experience  and  feelings,  and  his  crea- 
tive work  in  iS^o  is  of  a  very  etriking  uhiuriic- 
ter.  Up  to  this  time,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Symphony  in  G  miaior»  which  haa  remained  un- 
known, he  had  written  only  for  the  piano  ;  now 
he  suddenly  throw  himself  into  vocal  comptwi 
lion,  and  the  stream  of  his  invention  rosbed  at 
onoe  Into  Ab  now  ohaimd  with  radi  fime  that 
in  that  aini^In  y -ar  he  wrote  above  one  hundred 
songs.  Nor  w&s  it  in  nombwr  alone,  but  in  inirin- 
rie  iralm  also,  tlwfc  in  this  department  the  work 
of  this  year  was  the  most  remarkable  of  all  Schu- 
mann'.-! Utb.  It  is  not  improbablo  that  his  stay  in 
Vienna  had  some  »hare  in  this  sudden  rush  into 
mmgf  and  in  opening  Schumann's  mind  to  the 
ohsnna  of  pum  melody.  But  ttiU,  wluii  we  look 
through  the  words  of  hia  songs,  it  is  clear  that 
here  more  than  anywhere,  love  was  the  |>rompter 
—love  that  had  endured  so  long  a  et:  i:u  _  l<  .  r.  1  :\t 
last  attiiined  the  goal  of  its  desires.  Tliia  con* 
tirm^  by  the  '  Myrfchen '  (op.  ^5),  which  he  dedi- 
cated to  the  lady  of  his  choice,  and  the  twelve 
songp  from  BUckert's  'Liebw£iiihliqg' — Sftring- 
t&tte  of  Lov»— (op.  37),  wUeh  ware  written  con- 
jointly by  the  two  lovers.  'I  am  n  a  writing 
nothing  but  songs  grt^at  and  small,'  he  Bays  to  a 
Mend  on  Feb.  19,  1840 ;  'I  can  hardly  tell  you 
how  delightful  it  is  to  writ«  for  the  voice  as 
compared  witii  1:1  tnmiental  composition,  and 
what  a  stir  and  tumult  I  feel  within  me  when  I 
■it  down  to  ik  I  have  brought  forth  quite  new 
tldi^  in  ihte  Use.*  Witli  the  eloie  of  1840  he  felt 
that  he  had  worked  out  the  vein  of  expreet^ion  in 
the  form  of  song  with  pianufurte  accompaniment, 
almoet  to  perfection.  Some  one  Mpressed  a  hope 
that  after  s-tfh  a  beginning  a  promi.'iing  future 
lay  before  him  as  a  song-writer,  but  Schumaun 
iuiswered,  *I  cannot  venture  to  promise  that  I 
shall  prodooe  anything  further  in  the  way  of 
aoDgs,  and  I  em  satisfied  with  wliat  I  have  done.' 
And  he  was  right  in  his  finu  opinion  a»  to  the 
peculiar  charactttr  of  this  form  of  music.  '  In 
YOur  essay  on  song-writing,*  he  says  to  a  col- 
league in  the  '  Zcitschrift,'  '  it  haa  Romowhat  dis- 
treased  me  that  you  should  have  placed  me  in  tho 
•econd  rank.  I  de  not  aak  to  stand  in  the  firit, 
but  I  think  I  hftve  Mme  preteniione  to  m  place 
of  my  own* 

A-»  far  &a  anything  human  can  be,  the  marriage 
was  perfectly  ha^py-  J3eside8  their  genius,  both 
hnsMttd  and  wile  had  nmple  domestic  taetea, 

and  were  strong  enough  to  Dear  the  admiration 
of  the  world  without  bocomiog  ogotiiitical.  They 
lived  for  one  another,  and  for  their  children. 
He  created  and  wrote  for  lus  wife,  and  in  ac- 
cordance with  her  temperament  ;  wMle  she 
l<x)ked  upon  it  oh  her  highest  privilege  to  give 
to  the  world  the  most  perfect  interpretation  of 
his  worica,  or  at  least  to  stand  ae  mediatrix 
U  twcen  him  and  his  audience,  and  to  ward  off 
ail  distorbing  or  injurious  impressious  from  lus 


aeniitive  eoul,  which  day  by  day  became  bom 
and  mtfee  irritable.    Now  that  he  found  perieet 

contentment  in  liia  domestic  relatiuns,  he  with- 
drew more  than  ever  item  intercourse  with 
others,  and  devoted  hiukMlf  eautiMlvi^y  to  hie 
family  and  his  work.  The  deep  joy  of  bis 
marrit^  life  produced  the  direct  result  of  a 
mighty  advance  in  his  artistic  progress.  Scha» 
mann's  most  beautiful  work*  in  the  larger  forme 
date  almost  exclusively  firom  the  years  1 841-5. 

In  J  84 1  he  turni  d  his  attention  to  the  Sym- 
phony, as  he  had  done  in  the  previous  year  to  the 
Song,  and  composed  in  tlua  year  alone,  no  fewer 
than  three  symjihonic  works.  The  Bb  Symphony 
(op.  3S)  was  performed  as  early  att  March 
1 841,  at  a  concert  given  by  Clara  Schumann  in 
the  Gewandbaus  at  Leipzig.  Mendelssohn  con- 
ducted it,  and  performed  the  task  with  so  much 
zeal  and  core  as  truly  to  delight  his  friend.  The 
other  two  orchestral  works  were  given  at  a  con- 
cert on  Dee.  6  of  the  same  year,  but  did  not 
meet  with  so  much  succc.-.8  as  the  former  one. 
Schumann  thought  that  the  two  together  were 
too  much  at  onoe;  and  they  had  not  the  ad- 
vantage of  Mendelssolin's  able  and  c^ireful  direc- 
tion, fur  he  waa  apcudiug  that  winter  in  B&rlLn. 
Schumann  put  these  two  works  away  for  a  time, 
and  publiued  the  Bb  Symphony  alone.  The 
proper  title  of  one  of  these  was '  S^^phoniiliaeiie 
Fhantasie,'  butifewai  performed  under  the  title 
of  '  Second  Symphony,*  and,  in  185 1,  the  instru- 
mentation having  been  revised  uid  completed, 
wa.'<  published  as  the  4th  Symj  hony  (D  minor, 
op.  I  jo).  Tho  other  was  hrouglit  out  undtx  an 
altered  arrangement,  wliirli  he  made  in  1 845,  with 
the  title  '  Ouverture.  Scherzo,  et  Finale'  (op.  53); 
and  it  is  said  that  Schumann  originally  intended 
to  call  it  '  Sinfonietta.'  Beside  these  orchestral 
works  the  first  movement  of  the  Pianoforte  C<m- 
certo  in  A  minor  wee  written  in  1841.  It  waa 
at  first  intended  to  f<>riii  xn  independent  piece 
with  the  tiile  uf  '  Fanta.>>ie.*  As  appears  from 
a  letter  of  Schumann's  to  David,  it  was  once 
xeliearsed  by  the  Gewandhaus  ofcheetin  in  the 
winter  of  1841-3.  Schumann  did  not  write  the 
la  t  two  moTenenti  whiehoomplete  the  coaoarto 
until  1845. 

The  year  1843  wai  devoted  to  ehamber  mmie. 

The  three  string  quartets  deserve  to  bo  first 
mentioned,  since  the  date  of  their  compo«ition 
can  be  fixed  with  the  gxentest  certainty.  Al- 
though Schumann  wae  unused  to  this  btyle  of 
writing,  he  composed  the  quartets  in  about  a 
month — a  certain  sign  that  hia  facultieii  were 
as  clear  as  his  imagination  was  rioh.  In  the 
autograph,*  after  moek  of  theinevenenti  fa  writtoi 
tho  date  of  their  completion.  Tho  Adagio  of 
the  first  quartet  hoars  tho  date  June  a  I,  4a ; 
the  inale  was  'finisheii  on  St.  John**  day,  Jane 
24,  1842,  in  Leipzig.'  In  the  second  quartet 
the  second  movement  is  d-^ted  July  3,  184a, 
and  the  last  -Tuly  5,  1S42,  Leipzig.  Tli  Ui  rd 
is  dated  as  follows :  first  movement  July  18, 
second  Jtdy  so,  third  July  at,  and  the  morUi 

I  Som  tu  Um  poMwHoo  o(  0«Tr  B&jrmuod  QirUI,  of  L«iptl(. 
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Leipzig,  July  aa,  all  of  the  same  year.  Thus  the 
two  laat  monUMiBti  took  tlia  eufntioier  only  o«m 

day  eRch.  These  quartets,  which  are  dedicatetl 
to  Mendelflaohn,  were  at  once  taken  up  by  the 
Iieifi^inuridaiu  with  great  interest.  The  praise 
bestowed  upon  them  hy  Ferdinand  DaTid  called 
forth  a  lettler  from  Schumann,  addressed  to  him, 
which  merits  quotation,  as  showing  how  modfi.st 
and  how  ideal  as  an  artbt  ^>chumaml  was: — 
*  HMrM  t<kU  mm  how  very  kindly  you  had  spoken 
to  him  about  ray  quartets,  and,  ooinin^'  from  you, 
it  gratifieii  me  exceedingly.  But  I  nhall  liave 
to  do  betu^r  yet,  and  I  feel,  wllli  OBch  new  work, 
as  if  I  ought  to  begin  all  orer  again  from  the 
b^inning.*  In  the  beginning  uf  October  of  this 
year  the  quartets  were  playc<l  at  David's  house  ; 
Uauptmann  was  present,  and  expressed  his  sur- 
frim  at  Sdranuum**  talent,  wUen,  judging  only 
from  the  earlier  |iianofnrte  works,  hr.  hrt  l  fancied 
not  nearly  j-o  threat.  With  each  new  work  Schu- 
mann now  made  more  triwiqiiliant  way — at  all 
events  in  Leipag.  The  same  year  witnessed  the 
production  of  that  work  to  which  lie  chiefly 
oweM  Ilia  fame  thr\>uir}iout  Europe — the  Quintet 
for  Pianoforte  and  Strings  (op.  44).  The  first 
fwUie  perftirniimoe  took  jAiee  in  ue  GewM^^ 
on  Jan.  8,  1843,  his  wife,  to  whom  it  is  dedicated, 
taking  the  piauofurte  part.  Berlioz,  who  came  to 
Lfllpsig  in  1843,  and  there  made  Schumann's  per- 
Mnal  acquaintance,  heard  the  quintet  performed, 
and  earned  the  fame  of  it  to  Paris.  Besides  the 
quintet.  Schumann  wrote,  in  it^4J,  the  Pianoforte 
Quartet  (op.  47)  and  a  pianoforte  Trio.  The 
hamvfVt  xcmained  vnpnbliahed  fbr  dglit 
years,  and  then  appeared  as  op.  8S,  under  the 
title  of  ' Pbantaaititttucke  fur  Pianoforte,  Violin, 
and  Violoncello.'  The  quartet  too  wm  laid  aside 
for  a  time ;  it  was  first  publicly  perfonned  on 
Dec.  8,  1844,  by  Madame  Schumann,  in  the 
Gewandhiius,  David  of  course  taking  the  violin 
rart,  and  Niels  VV.  Gade,  who  was  directing  the 
G«waiidtiaa«  oonoarta  that  wtntv,  playing  the 
▼iola. 

With  the  year  1S43  camo  a  total  change  of 
style.  The  firHt  works  to  api>ear  were  the  Va- 
riations for  two  pianos  (op.  46),  which  are  now 
so  popular,  and  to  which  Mendelssohn  may  have 
done  Home  Hervice  hy  introducing  them  to  the 
public,  in  company  with  M  aflame  Schumann,  on 
Aug.  19,  1843.  The  prineipal  work  of  the  year, 
h  .VI  vor,  was  'Paradi^i-  and  the  Peri,' a  grand 
com]  lo^ition  for  solo-  voices,  chorus,  and  orchestra, 
if>  a  text  adapted  from  Moore's  'Lalla  Rookh.' 
The  enthusia.'<m  rrf  a*.  1  by  this  work  at  its  first 
performance  (Dec.  4,  1843),  conducted  by  the 
composer  himself,  was  so  great  that  it  had  to  be 
repeated  a  week  afiwwardi,  on  Dec.  1 1,  and  on 
tbe  93rd  of  the  seme  month  it  was  performed  In 
the  Opero  TTonse  at  Dresden.  It  will  bo  easily 
believed  that  from  this  time  Schumann'^  fame 
was  firmly  esiablisbed  in  Germany,  although  it 
took  twenty  years  ni'Te  t  '  make  his  work  widely 
and  actually  popular.  Having  been  bo  fortunate 
in  hit)  first  attempt  in  a  branch  of  art  hitherto 
untried  by  him,  be  felt  induced  to  undertake 
•iMrther  work  of  the  aame  kind,  and  in  1844 


began  writing  the  second  of  his  two  most  im- 
povtaat  dionl  works,  namdly,  the  muito  to 

Goithe's  'Faust.'  For  some  time  hc\T".<  r  the 
work  consisted  only  of  fotir  numbers.  U  ia  uninter- 
rupted labours  had  so  affected  his  health,  that  in 
this  year  he  was  obliged  fiv  a  time  to  Sango  all 
exertion  of  the  kind. 

The  first  four  yean  of  his  married  life  were 
passed  in  nroifoamd  retirement,  but  very  rarely 
interrupted.  In  the  beginning  of  1841  he  ao« 
companied  hi«  wife  on  a  coiii  i  rt-tour  to  Ham- 
burg, where  the  Bb  Symphony  was  perfurmeU. 
Mad  ame  Schumann  tlien  proceeded  alone  to  Co- 
penhagen, while  her  husband  returned  to  his 
quiet  retreat  at  Leipzig.  In  the  summer  of  the 
same  year  tlie  two  artists  made  an  excursion , 
into  Bohemia,  and  at  Konigswart  were  presented 
to  FrinoeMettenilbh,  whofaiTited  them  n»  Vienna. 
Schumann  at  first  took  some  pleasure  in  these 
toura,  but  aoon  forgot  it  in  the  peace  and  com- 
fort of  domestic  life,  and  it  cost  his  wife  great 
trouble  to  induce  him  to  make  a  longer  journey  to 
Russia  in  the  beginning  of  1844.  Indeed  she  only 
succeeded  by  declaring  that  she  would  make  the 

tour  alone  iS  he  would  not  leave  home.  'How 
unwilling  I  am  to  move  out  of  my  quiet  round,' 

he  HTote  to  a  friend,  'you  must  not  expect  me 
to  tell  you.  I  cannot  think  of  it  without  the 
greatest  annoyance.'  However,  he  made  up  his 
mind  to  it,  and  they  started  on  Jan.  26.  His 
wife  gave  concerts  in  Mitau,  Riga.  Petersbui^ 
and  Moscow;  and  the  enthusisism  with  which 
she  was  everywhere  received  attracted  fresh  at- 
tention to  8ainmaBn*B  woika,  the  conilant  aim  of 
her  I'oble  endeavours.  Schumann  himself,  when 
once  he  hud  parted  from  home,  found  much  to 
enjoy  in  a  journey  which  was  so  decidedly  and 
even  brilliantly  successful.  At  St.  Petersburg 
he  was  received  with  undiminished  cordiality  by 
Ids  old  friend  Ilenselt,  who  had  made  himself  a 
new  home  there.  At  a  aoir^  at  Prince  Olden- 
bnrg^e  Hewelt  pUyed  with  Madame  Sdiomann 
her  husband'fl  Variatiouii  for  two  (lianos.  The 
Bb  Symphony  was  also  performed  under  Schu- 
mann's direction  at  a  soiree  given  by  tlie  Counts 
Joseph  and  Michael  Wielhorsky,  highly  esteemed 
musical  connoisseurs ;  and  it  is  evident  that  the 
dedication  of  Schumann's  PF.  Quartet  (o|).  47) 
to  a  Count  Wielhorsky  was  direoUj  connected 
with  title  Tirft. 

In  June  they  were  onoe  more  in  Leipzig,  and 
so  agreeable  were  the  reminiscences  of  the  jour- 
ney that  Schumann  was  ready  at  once  with  a 
fresh  plan  of  the  same  kind — this  time  for  a  visit 
to  England  with  his  wife  in  the  following  year ; 
not,  indeed,  &n  he  bad  once  intended,  wiili  a 
view  to  permanent  residence,  but  merely  that  she 
might  wla  fteah  laurels  as  a  player,  and  he  make 
himself  known  as  a  composer.  He  proposed  to 
conduct  parta  of  '  Para^iiso  and  the  Peri '  in 
Loodon,  tad  aaticipate<l  a  portioolar  ■oeaeH 
it  because  the  work  '  had  as  it  were  sprung  from 
English  soil,  and  was  one  of  the  sweetest  floweni 
of  English  verse.*  On  June  27,  1S44,  hewriits 
to  MoBohelee  oonoeming  the  project,  which  bad 
the  fall  eiqtiHNrt  of  MendelMomi;  huttimoheine 
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ultimately  came  to  nothin;^.  chiefly  beonose  of 
the  refusal  uf  Buxton,  the  proprietor  of  the 
publishing  firm  of  Ewer  ft  Co..  to  bring  out 
•  Parailiso  and  the  Peri '  w-ith  English  words. 
Still  Schumann,  even  lonj  after,  kept  his  eye 
steadily  fixed  on  England.  He  wai  delightinl 
at  bd^B  Queen  Vu^ria  often  listened 

to  bit  mnria  and  had  \uA  the  Bb  Symphony^ 
played  by  the  private  band  at  Windsor,  and  he 
oontemplabed  dedicating  his  Manfred  music  (op. 
115)  to  Her  Majesty,  but  the  idea  was  given  ap. 

Instead  of  goinj,'  to  England,  they  at  length  paid 
a  viljit  to  Vienna  in  tlio  winter  of  1846.  Here 
•gain  Schumann  conducted  his  Bb  Symphony, 
snd  his  wife  played  his  Pianoforte  Concerto.  This 
wM  00  Jan.  I,  1847.  Bnt  tli*  pvKUo  ttwre  per- 
hetif  unsympathetic,  and  justiOed  nn  eariier 
nitetance  of  Scbumaann  that  'The  Viennese  are 
•B  ignorant )  eople  and  know  little  of  wbat  goes 
on  outside  their  own  city.*  Nor  were  matter? 
much  more  satiafactory  in  Berlin,  whither  they 
went  from  Vienna  to  conduct '  Paradise  and  the 
Fori '{  while  in  Fngne^  where  they  performed  on 
their  way,  fhey  met  win  tlie  warmwt  reception. 

The  year  1*^  54  ^vas  the  laat  of  Schumann's 
residence  in  Leipzig ;  for  in  October  he  left 
the  town  where  he  had  lived  and  wvriied  with 
short  intervals  for  fourteen  years,  .nnd  mnred 
to  Dresden.  He  hati  given  up  the  editorship  of 
the  '  Neue  Zeitschrift '  in  July,  and  from  April 
3, 1843,  had  hdd  a  FrofoMor^s  chair  in  the  Con- 
servatorlam,  fbonded  at  Leipzig  by  Mendels* 
sohn's  exertions,  and  opened  on  that  date  [See 
vol.  ii.  115,  381a,  aSaa.]  He  was  prof&ittior  of 
piaaoferte^playing  and  composition;  but  his 
reserved  naturo  w.-vh  little  «uited  to  the  duties 
of  a  teacher,  though  hia  name  and  the  example 
afforded  by  his  work  were  no  doubt  highly  ad- 
'vnntageoQs  to  the  infant  Institution.  Sdiumann 
had  tio  disciples,  pro|)erly  r<peaking,  either  in  the 
Conservatorium  or  as  j5ri'.  .i*f'  pupils  In  i\  letter 
to  David  from  Dresden  he  incidentally  men- 
ttone  Cell  Ritter  as  having  instruction  from 
him,  and  h;ivin),'  previouKly  been  a  pupil 
of  liiller's ;  aim  he  vvritea  to  ilillcr  that  he  has 
brought  young  Ritter  on  a  little.  But  what  the 
a^le  of  Sohamann's  teaohing  may  have  been 
cannot  be  told;  and  a  tingle  exception  only 
proves  the  rule. 

The  move  to  Dresden  seems  to  irnve  been 
chiefly  00  account  of  Schumann's  suffering  con- 
dition. Hijf  nervou<(  aflection  rendered  change 
of  scene  abwlutely  necessary  to  divert  hi.s 
thoughts.  He  had  overworked  himself  into  a 
kind  of  eorfidt  of  mniio,  eo  mooh  eo  that  hia 
medical  attendant  Ibdbade  hie  eontinnaUy  heer- 
ing  it.  In  tho  musical  world  of  Lei[»zig  such 
a  prohibition  could  not  be  strictly  obeyed,  but 
at  Dresden  it  was  quite  diflbnnl.  'Here,' 
he  writes  to  David  on  Nov.  35,  1844,  'ono 
can  get  back  the  old  lost  longing  tor  music, 
there  is  so  little  to  hear  I  It  just  suits  my  con- 
dition, for  I  still  suffer  very  mnch  from  mj 
nerves,  and  everything  afleeta  and  eshavsti 
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mo  directly.*  Accordingly  he  at  first  lived  in 
Dre^en  in  the  strictest  seclusion.  A  friend 
sought  him  out  there  and  fomid  him  so  changed 
that  he  entertained  j^rave  fears  for  his  life. 
On  several  occasions  he  tried  sea-bathing,  but 
it  was  long  before  his  health  can  be  ^id  to 
have  radi(»Uy  improved.  In  Febroaxyt  1846, 
aftw  a  slight  improvement,  he  a;,'ain  bsCMBie  very 
unwell,  as  he  di  1  :il -  >  in  tlie  summer  of  the 
following  Tear.  He  observed  that  he  was  unable 
to  remember  the  melodies  that  occurred  to  him 
when  oompasinc; ;  tho  effort  nf  inveiitiou  fatigxiing' 
hiii  mind  to  such  a  degree  as  to  impair  his 
memory.  As  soon  as  a  lasting  improvement 
took  pUce  in  his  health,  he  again  devoted  himself 
wholly  to  comporition.  He  was  now  attraetrd 
more  powerfully  than  before  to  complica'-  1  <  n- 
trapuntai  foruis.  The  'Studies'  and 'Sketches' 
for  the  pedal-piano  (ops.  56  and  58),  the  six  fugnee 
on  the  name  of  '  Bach'  1  op,  60),  and  the  four  piano 
fugues  (op,  7  a),  owe  their  existence  to  this  attrac- 
tion. The  greatest  work  of  tht>  years  1845-6  how- 
ever, was  the  O  major  Siphon;  (op.  61),  whidi 
Mendfllasolin  prodnoed  at  the  Gewindhaos  fn 
Leij)zig,  Xov.  5,  1S46.  Slight  intercout«e  wi'ij  n 
few  congenial  spirit*  waa  nowgnMlually  resumed. 
Among  those  whom  he  saw  was  the  widow  of 
C.  M.  V,  Weber  (th-  '  JAn%'  of  Webors  letters), 
w]n>fee  fine  musical  teelim,'  was  highly  value<l  by 
Schumann.  The  first  year  in  Dresden  was  spent 
with  Ferdinand  HiUer,  who  had  been  livtng  there 
rinoe  the  winter  of  1 844.  Their  intereooiee  gra- 
dually  grew  into  a  lively  and  lasting  intimacy. 
When  Uillerwas  getttug  up  subscription  concerts 
in  the  autumn  of  1845,  Schumann  took  an  acthre 
share  in  th«>  undertaking^.  With  Richard  W.agner, 
too,  then  CajieUmeiijtcr  at  Drc-iden,  ho  wait  on 
friendly  terms.  He  was  much  interested  in  the 
opera  of  Tannhiaser*  and  heard  it  often,  agpw 
ing  his  opiniott  of  it  in  terms  of  gieat  (hoagb 
not  un'puditied  pmise.'  But  the  niitures  of 
the  two  musicians  differed  too  widely  to  allow 
of  any  real  sympathy  between  them.  Waf^nar 
was  always  lively,  versatile  and  talkative,  while, 
since  -Schumann's  illness,  hits  former  silence  and 
reserve  had  increased,  and  even  intimate  friends, 
like  Mosoheleo  and  Lipinaki,  had  to  lament  that 
oonTereation  with  him  was  now  scarcely  possible. 

At  the  end  of  Schumann's  collected  works  we 
find  a  '  Theaterbtichlein '  (1847-50)  in  which  are 
given  short  notes  of  the  impr^sione  made  npon 
him  by  certain  operas.  From  this  we  learn  that 
in  1 S4  7  ho  went  comparatively  of ten  to  tho  theatre ; 
the  reason  being  that  at  that  time  he  himself 
was  eompodng  an  opera.  He  had  long  cherished 
tile  Idea.  80  earty  ae  8ept.  i,  1843,  he  writ«a, 
'  Do  you  know  what  is  my  nKjriiing  and  evening 
prayer  as  au  artist  7  Genmtn  Opera.  2  Arre  isatield 
for  work.*  He  concludes  a  critique  of  an  opera 
by  ITeinrich  Esser  in  the  number  of  the  'Zeit- 
bchrifi'  fur  September  iS^i  with  these  significant 
words, — '  It  is  high  time  that  German  cotn}>osera 
should  give  the  lie  to  the  reproaoh  that  has  long 
lain  on  them  of  having  been  ao  cnren  a*  to  loKve 
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the  field  in  potsseeeion  of  the  ItaliAXU  and  French. 
But  under  this  head  there  ui  a  word  to  be  eaid  to 
tha  Gflmaa  poets  alM.*  Ill  1844  lie  oompefled  » 
chorus  and  an  arirt  far  an  opera  on  Byron  b  poem 
of  the  Corsair.  The  work  liuwcver  went  u.q 
fiuiher,  and  the  two  pieces  still  remain  unpub- 
lidied.  He  alao  oonraapondod  with  his  friend 
ZnocalmagUo  to  lilM  rabfeet  far  u  opera, 
which  he  wished  to  find  reailyon  his  retnni  from 
Kusaia;  and  made  notes  on  more  than  twenty 
diffi^pent  subjecta  «f  all  kinds,  pariods  and 
nationalities;  bat  notio  of  thcso  were  found 
Huitable,  and  circumstiuic<^  !c<i  to  the  abandon- 
ment of  the  projaot.  At  length,  in  1847,  he 
dadded  oa  tha  kgand  of  Sta.  Ganavihra.  Tha 
two  TersionB  of  iha  story  containfld  in  tha 
tragediet!  of  Tieck  and  Hubbel  (principally  that 
of  Hebbel)  were  to  serve  as  the  basis  of  the 
text.  Tha  tNfttment  of  ^  words  he  persaaded 
Robert  Beinick^  tho  poet,  who  h;vd  btjeii  living 
in  JUresden  since  1S44,  to  uudurtake.  Xleinick 
howarar  &iled  to  satiufy  him,  and  Hebbel,  who 
eama  to  Dr^en  at  the  end  of  July  1847,  could 
not  say  that  he  thought  it  a  satfsfiictory  text, 
thouj^'h  he  declined  to  assist  in  n-niedyinj^  the 
deficiancies  and  brisgiiv  it  into  the  desired 
form.  This  however  was  from  no  lack  of  interest 
in  Schuniann  lumiielf.  On  the  contrary  Hebbel 
»lwa>a  pxottervod  the  highest  esteem  for  binx, 
and  Bubtiequently  dedicated  to  him  his  drama 
of  '  Michel  Angelo/  accepting  in  return  from 
Schumann  the  dedication  of  his  'Nachtlied' 
(op.  108).  I'ut  it  was  rfpuguant  to  him  to  see 
his  wotk  mutilated  in  the  way  which  Schumann 
oonsidflnd  nseswaiy  for  an  opera.  Hie  eom- 
poeer  was  at  last  obliged  to  tru>t  to  his  own 
poetic  powers  and  construct  a  text  himself  from 
those  already  mentioned. 

By  August  1848  tho  music  for  the  opera 
was  so  far  complete  that  Schumann  thought  he 
might  take  bt<  pti  fur  its  performance.  His  first 
thwitght  was  of  the  theatre  at  Laipnig,  where  he 
knew  that  he  tree  most  warmly  remembered. 
Wirsing  waa  at  that  timo  tho  direct-ar,  Julius 
Hietz  the  conducUir,  and  the  opera  was  to  have 
hem  brought  out  in  the  sprin<r  of  1849,  but  it 
came  to  nothing.  In  June,  when  the  preparations 
Were  to  have  begun,  Schumann  %\as  detiined  by 
domestic  circumstances,  undlhe  rest  of  the  year 
slipped  away  with  ooostant  evasions  and  pro- 
nusas  on  the  part  of  the  director  of  the  theatre. 
Even  the  prmui.ie,  'on  his  honour,*  that  the 
opera  should  b^  pt^rformed  at  the  end  of  Feb- 
ruary 1850,  at  latest,  waa  not  k^t.  And  so 
on  this  his  very  first  attempt  at  dramatic  work, 
Schutuann  uumIo  acquaintance  with  tha  ^hat-ly 
side  of  theatrical  management  in  a  way  which 
most  have  diagasted  his  apright  and  honourable 
spirit.  In  ids  indigBatuni,  he  would  have  made 
the  dirc-ctor's  breach  of  faith  public,  by  in- 
voking the  aid  of  the  law;  but  his  Ldpsig 
fHeads  were  happily  alile  to  diasnade  bim  ntim 
thia  course.  At  last,  on  June  35,  1S50,  tho  first 
repre<«cntation  of  •  Genoveva "  actually  Ujok  place 
under  Sdmnann'a  own  dirt^tion.  But  the  time 
waa  nnftffoimble;  '  Who/  he  wxitea  to  Dr.  Her- 


mann HiLrtel,  '  goes  to  tho  thoatrr  in  l^^ay  or 
J  une,  and  not  rather  into  the  woods  I '  How- 
ew,  the  nmuber  of  hie  admirers  in  Laipilg 
was  great,  aud  the  first  opera  by  bo  famotis  a 
mxk^ter  excited  great  cxi)uctatiou8 ;  the  house 
was  fidl,  and  the  reception  by  the  public,  though 
not  entbuslaatio^  was  honoorafab  to  tha  oampoaer. 
Still,  artiste  and  oannoinenrB  were  tolonbly 
uii.i:iimou8  in  thinking  tli;it  Scli'itn  inn  lacked 
the  special  genius  fur  writing  opera.  Mia  almost 
entlra  exclusion  of  recitative  was  very  widely 
disapproved  of.  No  one  but  the  renerablo  Spohr* 
who  had  attended  many  of  the  rehearsals,  gave  a 
really  favourable  verdict  upon  the  work.  In  his 
last  op«ra>  'The  Crasadets,'  Spohr  himielf  had 
adopted  nmilar  mediods  of  midcing  the  mwie 
follow  the  plot  closely  without  ever  coming  to  a 
standstill,  and  he  was  naturally  delighted  to 
find  the  same  in  Sehomann's  work.  Aftar  three 
representations  (June  25,  aS,  30)  'Qenoveva* 
was  hud  aside  for  the  time.  Schumann,  abeadj 
vexed  hj  the  tedious  postponements  of  the  ftmt 
perionnanoe^  and  disappointed  by  the  cold  reoqi- 
tion  of  the  work,  was  fi^mtly  annoyed  by  the 
discussions  in  the   j  uMic  piints,   especially  by 

a  critique  from  Dr.  £.  JLrUger,  one  of  ik9  col- 
labotatsmre  in  the  *Neite  Zeitsehrift.*  A  letter 

from  Schiminnn  to  Kriiger,  in  Btronger  terms 
than  might  have  been  expected  from  him,  put 
an  end  far  ever  to  their  aoqnaittlance. 

Schumann  derived  far  more  gratification  from 
the  reception  of  his  music  to  'Fhnst.*  In  1848 
he  completed  the  portion  he  ha<l  originally  in- 
tended to  write  firsti  vis,  the  salvation  of  Faust^ 
whidi  forms  the  end  of  the  aaeond  part  of  Goethe% 
poem.  On  June  35,  1848,  the  fint  perfurnianco 
took  place  among  a  limited  circle  of  friends,  upon 
whom  it  made  a  deep  impresaiott.  The  most 
cultivated  portion  of  the  audience  was  of  opinion 
that  the  music  made  the  meanin<j  of  the  words 
clear  for  the  first  time,  so  deeply  imbued  was  the 
oompoBsr  with  the  poet's  inmost  spirit.  Aa  the 
tooth  annivcnwy  of  Goethe's  mrthday  was 
approaching  (Aug.  28,  l?4';)  it  was  decided  to 
give  a  f&ttival  concert  in  Dresden,  at  which 
this  '  Faust '  music  and  MendelsBohn's  *  Walpor- 
gi.snacht '  should  form  the  programme.  When 
the  Leipzig  peo]>le  heard  of  this  intt;ntiuu,  they 
would  not  be  b<-hin<l  Dresden,  and  also  got  up 
a  perfiHnmanoe  of  the  same  worlts  on  August 
29.  In  Wdmar too  the  'Pknst'  mwdo  was  per- 
furmr-d  on  the  Hamt^  cu'ci-sion.  Sclnimann  was 
exceedingly  delighted  that  his  work  bad  been 
employed  for  so  special  an  oocasion.  He  writes  to 
Dr.  Hartel ;  '  I  should  like  to  have  Faust's  olnnk, 
and  be  able  to  be  everywhere  at  unce,  ttiat  i 
might  luar  it»'  In  Drudan  the  success  of  the 
work  waa  Teir|f  emisideirable^  but  it^  made  leas 
impression  at  its  first  perfermanoe  in  Leipzig. 
Schumann  t<>)k  this  ijuile  calmly.  '  I  heardifferent 
•ooounts,'  says  he  in  a  letter,  'of  the  impression 
prodnoed  by  my  scenes  fi'om  Fianstj  some  sseiii 
to  have  been  affecte  I,  while  upon  others  it  made 
no  definite  imprikMiiou.  This  is  what  I  expected. 
Perhapsan  opportunity  may  occur  in  the  winter  for 
a  Tspetitioa  td  the  work,  wlien  it  is  possible  that 
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I  may  aonw  oUier  aoeoM.  Thi*  repetition 
howevn-  did  not  take  plam  in  Sctimniitiii**  lifi»- 

tinio.  He  fulBUed  his  scheme  of  folding  sc  veriJ 
acenea;  and  in  1853  prefixed  an  overture  to  the 
whole  mirk,  which  wm  divided  into  three  parte. 
It  waa  not  publiahed  eomplete  ontil  two  yean 
after  his  death. 

In  the  meantime,  SehumanaH  health  had 
affau  improved,  ae  waa  evident  from  hie  aag- 
mented  creaHve  activity.  Tndeed  hie  eagerderize 
for  work  increAstd  in  a  way  wliicli  gave  rise  to 
great  appreheiudoiiB.  In  the  year  1849  alone  he 
produeed  thirty  worke,  meet  of  them  «  eonrider- 
able  extent.  It  had  never  seemed  bo  easy  to  Liin 
to  creatti  ideas  and  tring  them  into  shapt;.  He 
composed  as  be  walked  or  stood,  and  could  not 
be  distracted,  even  by  the  most  disturbing  cinnun- 
stances.  Hiqr  he  wrote  Mignon's  song  '  Keumt 
du  das  Land'  at  Krcitoha,  near  Dre.-sdi,n,  in  the 
midst  of  a  group  of  his  noisy  children.  And  in  a 
reetauraat  near  tiie  post-office,  much  frequented 
by  the  artistic  society  of  Dresden,  where  be  u«ed 
to  drink  his  \>eer  in  the  evening,  he  would  usually 
hit  alune,  witli  his  b.ick  to  the  company  and  his 
face  to  the  wall,  whistling  softly  to  himself,  and 
developing  his  musical  ideas  all  the  time.  No 
preference  for  any  jfarticular  form  of  art  can  be 
traced  in  Schumann's  work  at  this  time.  Piano- 
fofte  worki  and  ehamber  trioe,  eonga  and  vocal 
duets,  choruses,  choral  works  \sith  orchestra, 
concertos  with  orchestra,  coiupoeiiiuns  far  horn, 
clarinett  oboe,  violmicello,  or  violin,  with  piano- 
forte accompaniment,  even  melodramatic  muidc 
— all  these  thronged  as  it  wejre  out  of  his  imagin- 
ation in  wild  and  htr.mye  Bucce^tiioii.  Among 
all  the  beautiful  and  important  worlu  produced 
at  this  time^  the  muio  to  Bynn'a  Manfred  de- 
serves eajiecial  '  i-  ntiim.  The  first  stage  perform- 
ance ot  it  wais  given  by  Franz  Liszt  in  Weimar 
on  June  13,  i>^53.  For  that  occasion  the  dniiiia 
was  aiiapted  for  the  stage  by  Schumann  himself, 
in  an  arrangement  which  is  printed  as  a  preface 
to  the  score  of  the  work.    The  first  performance 

the  music  at  a  ooooert  took  place  at  Leipsig 
en  Match  34,  1859. 

Dresden  was  S.hvnn.'um's  place  of  residence 
until  1850.  In  the  latter  years  of  his  stay  there  his 
ontward  Hfis  waa  more  active  than  before.  No 
journeys  of  note  were  made,  it  is  truf,  with  the 
exception  of  those  to  Vienna  and  Berlin  alreikdj 
mentioned,  and  a  longer  expedition  undertaken 
in  1850  to  firemen  and  Hanbuig,  where  many 
wnoaria  were  given.  He  avoided  the  panning 
disturbance  occiksioned  by  the  Dresden  inHurrec- 
tion  of  1849,  by  leaving  the  town  with  bis  family. 
Thoogh  no  revolutionary,  like  Richard  Wagner, 
scarcely  even  a  politician,  Schumann  loved  in- 
dividual liberty  and  wished  others  to  enjoy  it 
also.  But  what  gave  a  different  aspect  to  hi^ 
life  aa  a  mnsician  in  the  iaat  yean  of  hia  stay 
in  Dreaden,  waa  hia  ocovpation  aa  a  oondnctor. 
Ferdinand  HiUer  had  conducted  a  choral  i^ociety 
for  men's  voices;  and  when  he  Udt  Dresden 
to  go  to  DOaaddorf  as  municipal  direetor  of 
music,  Si-huinann  suci  ceded  him  in  bin  jir  -^t  . 
He  conducted  the  society  for  some  time  wiiii 


great  interest,  and  waa  glad  to  find  that  his 
capacity  for  conducting  waa  not  ao  email  aa  he 

liad  generally  fancied  it  to  be.  He  was  even 
mduced  to  write  a  few  works  for  male  chorua. 
Three  songs  of  War  and  Liberty  (KiiegB>  und 
Freiheitblieder,  op.  (>2)  and  seven  songs  in  canon- 
form,  to  words  by  liuckert  ^op.  65),  were  written 
in  1847,  and  a  grand  motet  for  double  chorus  of 
men*a  voioaa  Cop.  93)  in  1849.  But  a  nature  like 
8diumann*8  eonld  not  thrive  in  the  atmoephere  of 
a  German  ringing  club.  He  was  in  all  respec  ts 
too  refined  fur  the  tone  of  vulgar  comfort,  and 
often  even  of  low  sentimentality,  which  pervades 
these  assemblies,  and  they  could  not  but  be  irk- 
homts  to  him.  *  I  felt  myself,'  he  says,  in  a  letter 
to  Hiller  written  on  April  lO,  l849,aftiar  hia  with- 
drawal, 'out  of  my  eUoumt;  thajy  wanaodi  bid» 
{hahich)  people.*  Tliia  ia  eVen  notioealUe  in  lue 
cnmi><j.sitions  for  male  chorus ;  they  are  not  of  the 
right  kind,  and  have  in  consequence  never  been 
much  aung.  Of  neater  artiatio  importaooe  waa 
a  society  of  mixed  voiws,  which  was  constituted 
in  January  1848,  and  uf  which  Schumann  was 
asked  to  take  the  lead.  It  waa  not  veiy  laig!* 
— ^in  1849  it  numbered  only  60  or  70  membert— 
but  these  were  efficient,  and  Schumann  was  able 
'to  perform  wrrectly  any  music  he  liked  with 
pleasure  and  delight.'  It  was  this  society  that 
gave  the  fret  penotmanoe  of  the  third  part  of 
'Faust's  Salvation'  in  June  1848,  at  a  private 
party;  Schumann  was  induced  to  write  many 
new  compositions  for  them,  and  tbey  did  much 
service  in  promoting  a  knowledge  of  his  music  in 
Dresden  by  two  performances  of  '  Paradise  and 
the  I'eri'  on  Jan.  5  and  I  2,  1850.  They  even  suc- 
ceeded in  drawing  him  into  social  amusements. 
In  Angnat  1848  a  general  excuraion  waa  ananirail, 
in  which  Schumann  tocA;  what  was,  for  Imn,  a 
lively  interest.  He  even  invited  David  and  his 
wife  to  come  over  firom  Leipzig  fur  the  oceu>iion, 
writing,  '  Liatcn  ;  on  Sunday  week  we  are  going 
with  the  choral  society  for  a  trip  of  pleasure  and 
music  to  Pillnitz.  It  will  bo  great  fun;  there 
will  be  some  prettv  women  and  plenty  of  ainging. 
How  would  it  be,  David,  if  you  were  tooooietoot 
Much  indeed  depends  upon  (he  weather,  but  the 
party  will  only  be  put  oil'  in  case  of  heavy  rain.* 

That  Bchnmann,  after  so  successful  a  beginning 
in  the  art  of  '-imducting,  corieiderttd  himself 
fitted  to  undertake  the  direction  of  perfoanauces 
on  a  hirger  sadc,  is  evident  from  the  following 
cireiimstanoe,  After  Mendelaaobn'a  death  the 
Gewandhana  ooimirta  were  oonduoted  by  Jalina 
Kietz,  who  until  1S47  had  been  at  work  in 
Diisseldorf.  In  the  sumnter  of  1849  ^  report 
reached  Dresden  that  Rietz  was  going  to  suc- 
ceed O.  Nir  lai  as  royal  Capellmeister  at  Berlin. 
Schumann  thereupon  applied  for  the  post  of  con- 
cert director  at  the  Gewandhana.  Br.  Hermaan 
Hirtel  waa  to  be  the  medium  of  ooaunonication, 
and  flohuinann,  with  a  wdl-founded  expectation 
that  the  choice  would  fall  ujion  him,  ga\e  him- 
self up  for  a  time  with  great  pleasure  to  the 
idea  of  becoming  the  enooeaaor  of  the  hcnonred 
Mendelssohn.  'It  would  give  me  great  pleasure,' 
he  wrote,  *  if  the  thing  came  to  pass.    I  long  fur 
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regular  duty,  and  thoug^h  T  can  never  forget  the 
last  lew  yeara,  during  wbicli  I  have  lived  exclu- 
dvAy  M  *  aompoMT,  Mud  know  that  so  prodncti  ve 
and  happy  a  time  niay  perhaps  never  be  mine 
again,  yet  1  feel  impelled  towards  a  life  uf  active 
work,  iiud  uiv  hiifiiest  eiideavuur  would  be  lo 
keep  up  the  renown  which  the  ioatitutioa  has 
■o  wng  enjoyed.*  This  wUi  WM  net  realiaed, 
for  Rietz  remained  in  Leipzi^^.  1511*,  Sclmrunnn's 
«iesire  for  a  more  extended  field  of  vrurk  aa  a 
conductor  was  to  be  wtiaBed  in  another  wmy  in 
the  following  year. 

In  1850  Hiller  gave  up  Lis  |K>gt  in  Diiweldorf 
to  obey  a  call  to  Cologne  as  Capellmeister  to  that 
ciij.  He  auggeated  that  iichanuum  should  be 
bb  raeeeaBor,  and  opened  negotietioiiM  with  him. 
Some  efforts  were  made  to  kce]i  liiin  in  Dresden 
and  to  obtain  his  appointment  as  Capell- 
meieter  to  the  King  of  Saxony;  but  the  attempt 
was  imsuccessfnl.  and  Sclmmann  accepted  the 
directorshifi  at  Uiis-eldurf  that  summer  though 
he  left  hb  native  place  with  deep  regret,  and 
not  without  aome  auapidone  m  to  the  condi- 
tioa  of  inusie  in  DOasddorf,  of  whioih  he  had 
heard  lum-li  that  \va.s  uufavouraWe  frum  ^fen- 
delasohn  and  Kietz.  In  his  new  post  he  bad  tlie 
diieetien  of  &  vooel  union  nnd  of  en  orcheHtra, 
and  a  ntimber  of  concerts  to  Cfiidnr-t  in  the 
cuur»c  ut  the  wiuL«r.  Me  arrived  ut  i>unseldorf 
Sept.  2,  1850,  and  the  fiivt  winter  concert  was 
in  aome  lort  «  ionn»l  reeeption  of  him,  einoe  it 
oonnited  of  the  orertttre  to  'OenovevA,*  tome  of 
his  songs,  and  Piurt  T.  of  '  Para<li.st-  and  the  Peri.* 
It  was  under  the  direction  of  Julius  Taubcb; 
Schumann  himself  appearing  aa  eonduelor  fbr 

the  first  time  on  Oct.  34. 

Ue  was  v«iry  wbll  satisfied  with  his  new  sphere 
of  work.  The  vocal  resources,  as  is  the  case 
with  all  the  drain  of  the  Rhine  towaB»  were 
admirable;  Hiller  had  ouIiiTated  them  with 

8f»-ci:il  zeal,  and  he  and  Eietz  liad  left  the 
orchestra  no  well  drilled  that  Schumann,  for  the 
litat  time  in  his  life,  enjoyed  the  inestimable 
advantnge  of  being  able  to  hear  everything  that 
he  wrote  for  the  orcbesu-a  performed  at  once. 
The  GoaMrti  took  up  no  more  of  his  time  than 
he  waa  willing  to  give,  and  left  him  ample 
Idanre  ibr  hie  own  work.  (%amber  muno  was 
al-V?  attainable,  for  in  J.  von  Wa-ielewaki  there 
was  a  good  solo  violinist  on  the  spot.  Schu> 
mann  and  his  wife  were  at  once  wehsoned  in 
Dlisseldorf  with  thw  greatest  respect,  and  every 
attention  and  consideration  wao  shown  to  them 
botii.  It  might  be  aiJd  that  their  pnition  here 
waa  one  of  epaoial  eaM,  and  they  soon  formed 
a  ddightfnl  circle  of  intimate  acquaintances. 
Little  aii  hb  music  wa^  then  known  in  the 
Bhiae-cities,  Sohumann's  advent  in  person  seems 
to  have  given  a  etrong  impulae  to  the  public 
feeling  for  music  in  I>ii  --*c'ldorf.  The  interest  in 
the  aubsicripiion  concerUi  during  the  winter  of 
1850  was  greater  than  it  had  ever  been  before; 
and  the  board  of  directors  was  able  at  the 
dose  of  the  usual  series  of  six  concerts,  to  un> 
dertake  a  8eci>rid  t^erieti  of  three  or  four.  At 
Schumann's  intttance  one  of  the  winter  concerts 


was  entirely  devoted  to  the  works  of  living 
composers,  an  idea  then  perfectly  novel,  and 
showing  that  he  had  remained  faithful  to  hie 
desire— manifested  long  before  through  the  Zeit- 
schrift — of  facilitating  the  advancement  of  young 
and  girted  cumpoBers.  At  first  Schumann's 
direction  gave  entire  satisfaction.  If  aome  peiw 
formanoeo  were  not  perfectly  aoeoeeifkd,  tney 
were  compensated  for  by  otiters  of  R|>ccial  excel* 
lence  ;  and  the  execution  of  Beethoven's  A  major 
Symphony  at  the  third  concert  even  seemed  to 
shew  that  he  was  a  bom  conductor.  But  it  was 
not  so  in  reality :  indeed  he  was  wholly  want- 
ing in  the  real  tahnt  for  conducting;  all  who 
ever  saw  him  conduct  or  who  played  under  hi* 
direction  are  agreed  on  this  point.  Ifieepectiye 
of  the  fact  that  conducting  for  any  length  of 
time  tired  him  out,  he  had  neither  the  collect- 
edness  and  prompt  pmence  of  mind,  nor  the 
sympathetic  faculty,  nor  the  enterfiri:>ing  da^-h, 
without  each  of  which  conducting  iix  the  true 
sense  b  impossible.  He  even  found  a  difficulty 
in  starting  at  a  given  tempo ;  nay.  he  sometimea 
shrank  mm  giving  any  initial  beat;  so  that 
some  energetic  |'ioneer  wouUl  begin  with<iut 
waiting  for  the  signal,  and  without  incurring 
Scliumaim's  wrath.  Besides  this,  any  thorough 
practice  bit  b\'  bit  with  his  orchestra,  with 
instructive  reiiuirku  by  the  way  as  to  the  mode 
of  execution,  was  impossible  to  this  great  artist, 
who  in  thii  le^eet  waa  a  striking  contrast  to 
Mendelnohn.  He  would  have  a  piece  played 
thrr  and  if  it  di  !  ni  t  answer  to  his  \Nishe8, 
liad  It  repeated.  If  it  went  no  better  the  second, 
or  perhaps  even  a  third  time,  he  would  be  ex- 
trenicly  angr^-  at  what  he  considertKl  the  dntnsi- 
ncfls  or  even  the  ill-will  of  the  playcr.x :  hut  detailed 
remarks  he  never  made.  Any  one  knowing  his 
eileat  nature  and  hia  instinctive  diHlike  to  con- 
tact with  the  outer  world,  might  certainly  have 
fcitred  from  the  funst  that  he  would  find  great 
difficulty  in  a.<»erting  himself  as  a  director  of  large 
masaea.  And  as  years  went  on  his  incapacity 
for  conducting  conHtantly  increased,  as  the  i->->ne 
bhuvved,  with  the  growth  uf  an  illness,  which, 
after  seeming  to  have  been  completely  ovoroome 
in  Dresden,  returned  in  Dtlaaddorf  erith  incraariiy 
gravity.  Hb  genius  teemed  oonelantly  to  shrink 
from  tlie  outside  world  into  the  depths  uf  hin 
soul.  Hb  silence  became  a  universally  accepted 
fact,  axkd  to  those  who  saw  1dm  for  the  net  time  be 
seemed  apathetic.  But  in  fact  he  was  anything 
rather  than  that ;  lie  would  let  a  visitor  talk  ior 
a  long  tiuic  all  kinds  of  subjects  without 
saying  a  word,  and  then  when  the  caller  rose  to 
leave, '  not  to  disturb  the  master  longer,*  he  would 
discover  that  Schumann  had  f  llowed  the  one- 
sided '  coaversatioa '  with  unfailing  interest.  VV  lien 
sitting  fat  aahoor,  aa  he  waa  aeouetoned  of  an 
evening,  with  firienda  or  acqnaintance«  nt  the  re- 
staurant, if  anything  was  tsaid  that  touched  or 
pleased  him  he  would  give  the  speaker  a  radiant, 
ezpreidve  i^ance,  but  without  a  word  ,  and  Uie 
incessant  creative  labours  to  which  be  ga\  e  him- 
self up  so  long  a.H  he  was  .ible  are  the  best  proof 
of  the  nch  vitality  which  constantly  flowed 
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fri.m  the  deepest  Boiircee  of  hia  soul.  In  the 
fcuiiily  circle  be  was  a  diflferent  man ;  there  he 
ooold  be  gay  and  talkative  to  a  (Ic'-ree  that 
woald  have  surprised  a  steaiurar.  He  loved  his 
dkildien  tenderly  and  wm  fimd  of  ooeupying  him- 
self with  them.  The  three  piano  sonat-u*  (op. 
1 1 8)  composed  for  his  daughters  J ulie,  Elii>e  and 
Marie,  the  Alham  for  beginnerH  (op.  6S) ;  the 
Children's  Ball  (op.  i.^O),  and  ndn  r  pieces,  are 
touching  evidence;  of  the  way  in  which  he  ex- 
pressed this  feeling  in  music. 

TIm  fint  gi«at  work  nf  the  DUaseldorf  period 
wtm  the  Bb  Syropbony  (np.  97),  marked  by  the 
conipiistT  a.s  no.  3,  aUhoii^-h  it  is  really  the  fourth 
of  tbtf  publiithed  onm,  the  1)  niinor  Symphony 
preceding  it  in  order  of  composition.  If  we  call 
the  Overture,  St^herzo  ami  Finale  (op.  52)  a  apn- 
pliyuy  too,  then  the  Eb  Symphony  must  rank 
as  the  fifth.  It  would  seem  that  Schamann  had 
begun  to  voork  at  it  before  lus  obanr'o  of  re^i- 
denoe.  Aa  eooti  aa  be  ooueeiTed  the  project  of 
leaving  Saxony  for  the  Rhine,  he  b<:'thoii.,'lit 
biuiself  of  the  great  musical  festival  which  ever 
since  1818  hwl  been  held  in  the  lower  Rhine' 
districts,  and  was  inspired  by  the  idea  of  assist* 
ing  at  one  of  tbeso  in  the  capacity  of  a  com- 
poser. He  wrote  down  this  great  work  with 
its  fiTe  movemeiita  between  Nov.  a  taxd  Daa 
9,  1850.  He  bM  told  US  tiiat  it  was  intended  to 
convey  the  impret>aiona  which  he  received  during 
»  vieit  to  Cologne ;  so  that  its  ordinary  name  of 
tiie  'Bbeniah  Symphony*  may  be  accepted  as 
correct.  It  was  first  performed  at  Dii.sseldorf  on 
Feb.  6,  1 85 1,  and  then  at  Cologne  on  Feb.  35, 
both  times  under  the  direction  of  the  composer, 
but  WM  coldly  leonved  m  both  oooeaioiiB.' 

Althongb  Sdnmuuin  bad  bad  no  p1«Mant 
experiences  In  connect'' 11  with  th-  o[..  ra  '  Gcno- 
veva,'  he  was  not  to  be  deterred  frum  making 
another  essay  in  dramatic  connpositiOB.  lo  Oct. 
lS;o  he  receive<l  from  Richard  Pohl,  at  that  time 
u  btujfut  in  the  Leipzig  university,  Schiller's 
'  Bride  of  Alessina'  arranged  as  an  opera  libretto. 
Schumann  oould  not  make  up  bia  mind  to  lefc  it 
to  moaui ;  but  in  Deo.  1850  and  Jan.  T851  bo 
wrote  an  Overfarc  t-o  the  'Rraut  vmti  M  -h'h.i ' 
(op.  100),  which  aiiowed  how  much  the  material 
of  the  play  had  interested  him,  in  qiite  of  his 
refusal  to  set  it.  He  inclined  to  a  more  cheerful, 
or  even  a  comio  subject,  and  Goethe's  '  Hermann 
und  Dorothea  *  seemed  to  him  appropriate  for  an 
operetta.  H»  oonsulted  several  poets  ooooeming 
the  anangement,  and  baving  made  out  a  scheme 
of  treatment,  wrote  the  Overture  at  Chriiitmas 
i8§i  (op.  136).  The  work  however  j^rogiesMd  no 
fioiber.  He  subeequmtly  tamed  bis  attention  to 
Auerbach'.s  •Dorfgeschirhtfn.'but  without  findings 
any  good  material,  and  no  second  opera  from  his 
pen  ever  saw  the  ligbt* 

Ho  oompleted  oowover  n  number  of  vocal 
compos! tloos  for  the  oonoert-room,  in  wUeh  bis 
taste  for  dramatic  music  had  free  i>lay.  A  youiig 
poet  from  Chemnitz,  Murits  Mom,  had  sent  iiim 

•  i!^  lint  p'r<..  ruitoM  Ib  WntliMii  KM  SI  a  Oiaswt  of  llpar 
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a  faery  poem,  which  greatly  interested  him. 
After  many  abbreviations  and  alterations  made 
by  Horn  himself  at  Schumann's  suggestion, '  The 
Pilgrimage  of  the  Bose'  (Dor  Bose  PilgerCkhrt* 
op.  jjt)  was  really  set  to  musfe  between  Apiil 
and  July  1851.  The  work,  which  both  in  form 
and  substance  resembles  *  Paradise  and  the 
Peri,*  except  that  it  is  treated  in  a  manner  at 
once  more  detaile<!  and  more  idyllic,  had  at  6nt 
a  simple  pianoforte  accom()animent,  but  in  No- 
vember Schumann  arranged  it  for  orchestra.  June 
1851  isalso  thodatoof  the  composition  of  UbLuuTt 
ballad  *Der  KSnigaaobn*  (op.  1 16)  in  a  aomi-dm* 
matic  form ,  to  which  indeed  he  was  almost  driven 
by  the  poem  itself.  Schumann  was  much  pleased 
with  his  treatment  of  this  ballad,  which  bo  bat 
set  for  soli,  chorus,  and  orclicstra.  In  the  course 
of  the  next  two  years  he  wrote  three  more  works 
of  the  same  kind :  *  Des  Sitngers  Fluch '  (op.  1 39), 
a  balUtd  of  Uhland's;  'Vom  Pagen  and  der 
Konigstochter'  (op.  140)  a  ballad  byGetbd ;  and 
'  Das  Gluok  von  Edenbali*  (op.  143)^  n  ballad  hj 
Uhhmd. 

In  the  last  two  poems  he  made  alterations  of 

more  orlo^^s  importance,  tobriii^'  thi m  into  ^h.npe 
for  moaical  setLiug,  but  the  '  bau'^'crM  Fluch  '  bad 
to  be  entirely  remodelled — a  difficult  and  un- 
gratefol  task,  wbieb  Bichard  Pohl  caizied  out 
after  Sdinniann's  own  stiggestions. 

At  that  time  this  young  man,  a  thorough  art- 
enthuidast,  kept  up  a  lively  intercourse  with 
Schumann  both  personally  and  by  letter.  They 
devised  together  the  plan  of  a  grand  oratorio. 
•Schumann  wavered  between  a  biblical  and  an 
historical  subject,  thinking  at  one  time  of  the 
Viigin  Maty,  at  another  of  Ziska  <xr  Iruther.  Uia 
flnal  dioloe  fell  upon  Lutber.  He  pondered  deeply 
upon  the  tr.  atmcnt  of  his  materials.  It  was  to 
be  an  oratorio  suitable  both  for  tlie  church  and 
the  concert  room,  and  in  its  poetical  form 
dran,nt!o  a«  posaible.  In  point  of  musical  ^rv.x*- 
ment  lie  intended  the  chorus  to  predomiuaie,  as 
in  Handel's  '  Israel  in  Egypt,'  of  which  he  had 
given  a  perfonnanos  in  tbe  winter  of  1850k  Mcc^ 
over  it  was  not  to  be  complicated  and  contra* 
puntal  in  Mtyle,  but  simple  and  |)opular,  so  that 
'  peasant  and  citizen  alike  should  understand  it.* 
The  more  he  pondered  it  tbe  more  was  he  in- 
sjiirc  !  vith  the  g-ran<!eur  of  the  subject,  although 
by  no  means  blind  to  its  difficultieti.  '  it  iuj^pires 
courage'  he  Raj%  *and  ahio  humility.'  He 
could  not  however  ooincide  with  his  post'a 
opinion  as  to  the  extent  of  tbe  wofk,  tbe 
latter  ha  Itil;  formed  the  idea  f  ;i  sort  of 
teilogy,  in  oratorio  form,  while  Schumann  wished 
tbe  work  to  bo  wltbbn  tlio  limit  of  one  evening's 
performance,  lasting  about  two  hours  and  a  half, 
in  this  way  thti  few  years  of  creative  activity 
that  were  still  granted  to  him  slipped  away,  and 
the  oratorio  remained  unwritten.  The  impossi- 
bility of  satisfying,  by  the  oratorio  on  Luther, 
tbe  inclination  fur  grave  and  n  ligious  music 
which  became  ever  stronger  with  increasing 
years,  is  partly  the  raaaou  orbia  writing  in  1853 
a  Mass  (op.  147)  .and  a  Rcquieui  (up.  14S).  But 
to  these  he  was  also  incited  by  outward  ciroam- 
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Btancea.  The  inliabitanU  of  Ddsvaklorfare  moatly 
Catbolk*,  the  org»n-loft«  ia  tb«  prineipAl  church  c.^ 
are  too  amall  to  hold  %  burgo  oboir  sua  onihestra, 
and  the  regular  church-music  was  in  a  bad  con- 
dition. The  chonl  aociety  which  Schunuum  oou- 
dueted  wM  Moaetomedtaa  ■  reward  for  ite  labeling 
to  have  several  cuncerts  of  cburcli  miinc.  or  at 
least  sacred  coiupositions,  every  year;  and  Schvi- 
nuum  was  probably  thinking  oK  this  custom  in 
hie  Mu*  and  hii  Requiem,  but  he  was  not  dee> 
tined  ever  to  hear  them  performed. 

In  tho  bUinuiLT  of  iSji  he  and  I^is  f;imily  made 
a  tour  in  Switzerland,  which  he  bod  not  visited 
nnce  the  time  of  Us  •todeni'llle  in  Held«11>erg ; 
on  his  return  he  went  to  Antwerp,  for  sv  com- 
petitive performance  by  the  Belgian  '  Manner- 
gesaugverein '  (a  society  of  male  singers),  on 
August  1 7,  at  which  he  bad  beeo  aaked  to  aid  in 
adjudgin-,'  tlie  prizes.  Two  yean  later,  towards 
the  en  i  Iff  1853,  ^"^  ^^1''*  ""^'^  more 

▼isited  thel^etherlands.  nnd  made  a  coocert-tour 
ibroQgh  Heilaiid,  meeting  with  audi  an  eothun' 
ftstic  rtn  fiitlon  thai  lie  c<ndJ  not  help  saying  that 
his  lau&ic  seemed  to  have  struck  deeper  root 
there  than  in  Germany.  In  March  1 852  they 
teviaited  Leipzig,  where,  between  the  14th  and 
the  3 1  St.  a  quantity  of  his  musio  was  performed ; 
tho  IM.infroit  overture  and  (he  '  Pilgerfabrt  der 
Roee '  at  a  public  matinee  ou  the  14th ;  the  D 
minor  Sonata  for  pianoforte  aad^iolin  (op.  131) 
in  a  private  circle,  on  tho  >5th:  the  Sym- 
phony at  a  concert  at  the  Gewandhaus  on  the 
1 8th ;  the  Pbnolbrte  Trio  in  Q  minor  (op.  1 10I  at 
a  chamber  concert  on  the  3 1st.  On  Nov.  6,  1 85 1, 
the  overture  to  the  '  Braut  von  Mesidna '  was  alao 
performed  at  the  Gewandhaus.  llie  public  had 
thai,  during  tbi«  ieaion»  ample opporttmity  of  be> 
ooming  acquainted  withthelateet  workaoftMefn- 
rvhuustiblecomposer.  Butnltho'igh  fiohad  lived 
in  LeijiZig  for  fourteen  years,  and  bxtd  brought  > 
out  most  ofhiji  compositions  there,  besides  iiaviug  | 
a  circle  of  siiicen  ly  devoted  fi  ieuds  in  that  city, 
he  could  not  on  this  occasion  boast  of  any  great 
success;  the  public  received  him  with  respect 
and  eateem*  but  with  no  enthmdam.  But  in  tlus 
reapeet  Sehnmann  had  lived  thnnigli  a  variety 
of  experience:  'I  am  accustomed,'  he  writes  to 
Pohl,  Dec.  7,  1851,  when  speaking  of  the  r»  cnp- 
tion  >>f  the  overtoTO  to  the  *  Brant  von  Messina,* 
'to  find  that  my  compositiona,  larticularly  tlie 
best  and  deepest,  are  nut  uuJentto'x^l  by  tha  |jublic 
at  a  first  hearing.'  Artists  however  bad  come  to 
Leipsig  from  some  distance  for  the  *  Sohumaonp 
weelc*;  amoof  them  Lisst  and  Joadifan. 

In  AuguHt  1S5J  there  was  held  in  Diis.-eldorf 
a  fsiitival  of  iiiuiiic  for  men's  voices,  in  which 
Scbumann  assisted  as  conductor,  though,  owing 
to  his  iiealtli,  nnlv  to  a  ver\  h'rn  ted  extent. 
He  took  a  more  ini[>ortaut  jiai  t  al  Whit'iuutiUe 
1853,  when  the  3iHt  of  the  Lower  Rhine  Festi- 
Tab  waa  celebrated  in  Dttaaeldoif  on  Majf  15, 
16,  and  17.  He  oondaeted  tlie  moile  of  the  fint 
day,  conBi.HtIng  of  Handel'ij  'Messiah'  and  of 
his  own  Symphony  in  D  minor,  which  was  ex- 
ceedingly well  received,  lu  the  oonoerla  of  the 
two  IhUowiag  days,  whioh  wen  oondueted  chiefly 


by  HilkVt  two  more  of  Schumann's  larger  compo- 
eidoM  weraperfiwmed;  the  Pianoforte  Concerto 
in  A  minor,  and  a  newly  composed  Festival 
Overture  with  toli  and  chorus  on  the  '  Mliein- 
weinlied'  (op.  123).  But  although  Schumann 
appeared  in  so  brilliant  a  way  aa  a  eom]>oser, 
nnd  as  such  was  honoured  and  appreciated  in 
Du^aeldorf,  yet  there  was  no  concealing  the 
fact  that  as  a  conductor  he  was  inefficient. 
The  little  talent  for  conducting  th^i  he  showed 
cn  his  arrival  in  Dttseeldorf  had  disappeared 
with  his  departing  health.  It  wasi  in  fact 
necessary  to  pi-ocure  some  one  bo  take  his  place. 
An  attempt  waa  made  after  the  firrt  winter 
concert  of  the  year  (Oct.  27,  1^53^  to  induce  him 
to  retire  for  a  time  from  the  post  of  hii>  own  accord. 
But  ihte  pM|>osal  was  badly  received.  The  &0I 
however  remains,  that  from  the  date  just  men* 
tioned  all  the  practices  and  performances  were 
conducted  by  Julius  Tausch,  who  thus  became 
Schumann*!  real  auooeseor.  No  Uonbt  the  direo- 
iora  of  the  aodetj  were  leally  In  the  right ; 
though  pcrbape  the  form  h:  which  Schumann's 
relation  to  the  society  was  expret<sed  miicht 
have  been  better  choi>eu.  The  master  wau  now 
taken  up  with  the  idea  of  leaving  Diisiteldorf  as 
soon  as  possible,  nnd  of  adopting  Vienna,  for 
which  he  had  preserved  a  great  a^ection,  as  his 
permanent  reeidenoe.  But  &te  had  decided 
otherwiin. 

The  disKatl.sfaction  induced  in  hia  mind  by 
the  events  of  tho  autumn  of  1853  was  however 
mitigated  partly  by  the  tour  in  Holland  already 
mentioned,  and  [>artly  by  another  incident.  It 
happened  that  in  October  a  young  and  wholly 
unknown  musician  arrived,  with  a  letter  of  in> 
trodooticii  from  Joachim.  Johannes  Brahms-^ 
ftr  he  it  waa — ^immediately  excited  Sehnmami'a 
w.nrmeiit  interest  hi  tlu  ^1  nius  of  his  playing  and 
the  originality  of  his  compositions.  In  his  early 
days  he  had  always  been  the  diampion  of  the 
young  and  aspiring,  and  now  as  a  matured  artist 
ho  took  pleasure  in  smoothing  the  path  of  this 
gifted  youth.  Schumann's  literary  pen  bad  lain 
at  rest  for  nine  yeari ;  ha  now  once  more  took  it 
up,  for  the  last  time,  in  order  to  say  .1  powetfbl 
word  for  Brahms  to  the  wide  world  of  art  An 
article  entitled  'Neue  Babaeu'  (New  Paths)  ap- 
peared on  Oct.  i8,  1853,  in  No.  18  of  that  years 
Z'jit  chrift.'  In  th^s  he  pointed  t<J  Brahms  as 
the  artist  whoao  vocAtioa  it  would  be  'to  utter  tbe 
highest  ideal  expression  of  our  time.'  He  does  not 
apeak  of  him  aa  a  youth  or  beginner,  but  weloomee 
Um  into  the  dnde  of  Bfaaten  aa  a  fully  equipped 
combatant.  When  before  or  since  did  an  artist 
find  such  words  of  praise  for  one  of  his  follows  ?  It 
is  as  though,  having  already  given  so  many  noble 
j)roofs  of  ."lympathetic  appreciation,  he  oould  not 
leave  tho  worid  without  once  more,  after  his 
long  silence,  indeliUy  stamping  the  image  of  Ida 
nora^  loftar,  aad  umnvioni  artiat-nature  on  the 
neartt  of  Ua  fellow  men. 

S<;  far  aa  Brahma  was  concerned,  It  is  true  that 
this  briiiiaut  envoi  laid  him  under  a  heavy  debt 
of  duty,  in  tbe  necewity  of  meaauring  his  produo- 
tiona  by  the  veiy  hlgmut  standard ;  and  at  the 
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time  Schumnnn  was  ^  i  ed  to  Lave  attributed 
to  Brabmi^  aa  he  did  to  the  poetew  Elisabeth 
Kulnuom,  gifts  whfoli  he  did  not  actually  possess. 
Twenty-ci'^^ht years ha\  o  jiaiisetl  and  we  now  know 
that  Schumann'^  keen  insight  did  not  decisive 
him,  and  that  Brahms  has  verified  »U  the  expecta- 
tions formed  of  him.  His  intercnnrsc  with  the 
youog  composer  (then  30  vcure  old>,  in  whom  he 
took  the  widest  and  most  affoctionals  intewat, 
WH  »  great  pleMiure  to  Schumann. 

At  &uA  time  too  Albert  Dietridi  (now  Hof- 
capcllmeister  at  Oldenburg)  waa  staying  in  Diis- 
aeldor^  and  Schumann  proved  to  the  utmost  the 
truth  of  what  he  had  written  only  a  few  months 
previously  of  Klrchner,  tliat  he  loved  to  follnw 
the  progress  of  young  iimu.  A  MuaUt,  fur  piaua- 
Ibrte  and  violin  exists  in  MS.  which  Schu- 
mann composed  during  this  month  (Ootober 
1853),  in  conjunction  with  Brahme  and  Dietrndi. 
Dietrich  begins  with  an  allegro  in  A  minor; 
Schiuuann  follows  with  an  intermezzo  in  h"  major ; 
Bnhme— who  rfgns  himself  Johannes  Krvmter 
junior — ndds  an  allegro  in  ('  n  Si  ir;  niifl  Vchn- 
inann  winds  up  the  work  wiUi  a  tnuile  in  A 
minor,  ending  in  A  maj  r.  The  title  of  the 
wmntn  ie  w<wth  noting.  Joachim  «m  coming 
to  DQsBeldorf  to  play  at  the  eonoert  of  Oct.  27, 
■o  Schumann  wrote  on  the  title-page  'In  an- 
ticipation of  the  arrival  of  our  beloved  and 
tumonred  friend  Joseph  Jonohmif  tUa  aonata 
was  written  hy  Bobert  Schumann  Albert  Die- 
trich, and  Johamica  Brahms.' ' 

This  interesting  intimacy  cannot  ham  con- 
tinued hung,  linoe  in  Koveinher  Schnmwm  went 
to  HoUandwith  hie  wife,  and  did  not  return  till 
Dec  as.  But  lie  met  BralMr.  :\'^:\'ni  in  Hanover 
ill  Jnanary  1854,  ^  perlorwauce  of  'Paradise 
and  the  Peri,'  where  be  found  also  Joachim  mid 
Julius  Otto  Grimm  (now  n  usicil  director  at 
MUnster).  A  circle  of  giucti  aud  devoted  young 
artists  gathered  round  the  master  and  rejoiced 
in  having  bim  amaqg  them,  Itttle  imi^ning  that 
wi<Un  »  few  monthe  he  would  be  raddenly 
snatched  from  tht  in  for  ever 

Schumann's  appearance  was  that  of  a  man 
with  a  good  constitution ;  hie  figure  was  above 
the  middle  height,  full  and  well  built ;  but  his 
ncrvuuM  system  had  always  shown  extreme  ex- 
citability, and  even  so  aaiqr  his  twenty-fourth 
jrear  he  eoffered  from  a  narvoue  dieorder  which 
inoreaeed  to  eetioos  dvwaee.  At  a  etiO  earlier 
date  he  ha<l  shown  a  certain  morbid  hypertension 
of  feeling,  in  connection  with  his  passionate  study 
of  Jean  Paul,  of  whom  he  wrote,  even  in  his  i8tn 
year,  that  he  often  drove  hirn  *n  the  verge  of  mad- 
nesM.  Violent  shocks  of  emotion,  as  fur  iui^taucu  the 
sudden  announcement  of  a  death,  or  the  struggle 
for  the  hand  of  Clara  Wieck,  would  bring  iidm 
into  a  condition  of  mortal  anguish,  and  the  meet 
terrible  tt:vt<j  uf  bewilderment  and  helpleesness, 
fidluwt-d  by  days  of  overwhelmiflig  m^ancholy. 
A  predisposition  to  worry  himself,  an  'ingenuity 
in  1  liii_-irig  t'S  Titihappy  idea^,'  often  crnhittered 
the  iaue«i.  moin&utit  of  his  life.    Gloouiy  auUci- 


pations  darkened  his  soul  ;  'T  often  feel  as  if  I 
bbould  not  live  much  longer,*  he  says  in  a  letter 
to  Zuocalmaglio  of  May  18.  1S37. '  and  I  ahonld 
like  to  do  a  lit  tle  more  work and  later,  to  Hiller 
— 'm,-*!!  must  work  while  it  is  yet  day.'  The 
vigour  of  youth  for  a  time  conquered  theae 
melancholy  aberrations,  and  after  his  marriag^e 
the  calm  and  equable  happiness  which  be  found 
in  liis  wife  for  a  long  time  exj.elled  the  evil 
■pirit.  It  was  not  till  1844  tltat  he  again  fell 
a  prey  to  aerious  nervoue  toulon.  Tbic  waa 
evidently  the  result  of  undue  niental  strain,  and 
for  a  time  he  was  forced  to  give  up  all  work, 
and  even  the  heuing  of  music,  and  to  with- 
draw into  jverfect  bolitvnlo  at  Dresden  His  im- 
proveineut  wa*  glow  and  not  without  relapses; 
but  in  1849  he  felt  quite  re-established,  as  we 
gather  from  hie  letteia  and  from  the  worit  he 
accompliabed;  and  hhi  condition  aeems  to  bavtt 
remained  satisfactory  till  about  the  end  of  iS^r. 
Then  the  symptoms  of  disease  reap)>eared;  he 
bad.  as  usual,  been  again  working  without  pause 
nr  respite,  an<i  even  with  increa,sed  8evorily  ;  and 
was  himsc'U  so  much  alarmed  &a  to  i^eck  a 
remedy.  Various  eccentricities  of  conduct  be* 
trayed  even  to  stiangem  the  state  of  nervoua  ex- 
citability  in  whidi  be  waa.  By  degreee  ddummt 
grew  upon  him,  and  be  fancied  tliat  he  incessantly 
heard  one  particular  note,  or  certain  hamtoniee, 
or  Toioee  whispering  words  of  reproof  or  en« 
couragement.  Once  in  the  roght  he  fancied  tliat 
the  spirit**  of  Schubert  and  Mendelssohn  brought 
him  a  musical  lAeme,  nnd  lie  got  u])  and  noted  it 
down.  He  waa  again  attacked  by  that  *  mortal 
anguish  of  mind '  or  which  he  had  bad  fbrmer  «• 
perlence,  and  which  left  him  perfectly  distractod. 
Still,  all  these  symptoms  were  but  temjK>rary, 
and  between  the  attacks  Schumann  was  in  fuli 
possession  ofliis  aeusesaml (self  control.  IIehiui.->elf 
expressed  a  wLih  tu  hts  placed  in  an  asylum,  but 
meanwhile  worked  on  in  hie  old  way.  He  wrote 
aoaui  variations  for  the  piano  on  the  theme  re* 
vealed  to  him  by  SohotMrt  and  Meadd«8olui« 
but  they  were  his  laat  work,  and  remained  iin- 
tiniabed.  On  Feb.  27,  1854,  in  the  afternoon, 
in  one  of  bis  fita  of  agony  of  mind,  he  left  the 
house  unobserved  and  threw  himself  from  the 
bridge  into  the  Rhine.  Some  boatmen  were  on 
the  watch  and  rescued  biin,  and  be  was  recognieed 
and  carried  home.  Unmistakeable  aiympAoma  of 
ineanity  now  declared  themselves,  but  aner  a  1^ 
days  u  peculiar  clearness  and  calmness  of  mind 
rttumed,  and  with  it  his  irrepressible  love  of 
work.  He  ocnttpleted  tbe  varlatica  on  which  h« 
had  been  at  work  before  the  great  catastr^j  he. 
Thvmi  Lost  eflbrta  of  his  wearied  genius  remaia 
unpublished,  but  Brahms  has  used  the  theme  for 
a  aet  of  4-hand  Tariations  which  form  one  of  hia 
moat  beautiful  and  tondbiog  works  (on.  23).  and 
which  be  haa  dedicated  to  SdMuaaim  a  dan^itar 
Julie. 

The  last  two  years  of  Schumaaa'e  life  wen 

spent  in  tlic  private  asylum  of  Dr.  Riobara  at 
Eudenich  near  Buuu.  His  mental  disorder  do* 
veloped  into  deep  melancholy ;  at  times — as  in 
the  cpiing  iif  28$^ — when  for  a  while  he  aaemad 
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ImMmV  lui  ooiwwrd  d«aie«ix>nT  wm  Alntott  tha 
■nn«  M  befote.  H«ooffraq)ondfldwiihlii8fHeiida 

and  receivcil  vuita,  but  trradiially  the  {)iuion«  of 
his  soul  drooped  and  fell,  and  ho  died  in  the  anns 
«Pfa{>wife,  July  29,  1856,  only  46  yejira  of  age. 

Soon  -t'ti  rSchiiniaim''!  ilrn.th  iriii«ic  achieved 
ft  popuianty  in  Germany  which  will  bear  cum- 
pvuon  wiih  that  of  the  mo«t  favourite  of  the 
«idflr  masten.  When  onoe  Um  pwaUaiitiw  o€ 
luB  ityle  grew  ftmillar.  it  wa«  reallaad  that 
these  very  peculiaritica  ha<l  their  origin  in  the 
deepest  feelings  of  the  nation.  The  desire  of 
ciTliig  outward  exprewion  to  the  love  which  waa 
felt  towards  him,  ioon  n-?  frted  itself  more  and 
more  strongly.  Schunuuui  was  buried  at  Bomi« 
in  Iha  diurchyard  opposite  the  Sternenthor,  and 
it  WM  ZMolved  to  erect  a  monanMnt  to  him 
there.  On  Aug.  17,,  18  and  19, 1873,  a  Sehmnann 
festival  took  iilaco  at  Bonn,  consistini,'  entirely 
of  the  masters  compositions.  The  conducting 
waa  nndertalua  bgr  Joachim  and  Wasielewski, 
and  among  the  performer"  were  Madame  Schii- 
maun,  who  played  her  husband's  Pianoforte  Con- 
certo, and  Stock  hausen.  The  festival  wis  one 
of  ovarwhekouig  intsMit,  owing  to  the  mapAthy 
Idiflii  in  it.  and  the  mimner  in  whidi  that  sym- 
pathy  WR.S  displayed.  The  proceeds  of  the  c>>n- 
oerts  were  devoted  to  a  monomeitt  to  Schumann's 
memory,  which  was  ezeooted  bj  A.  Dcmndorf  of 
Stuttgart,  erected  over  the  i^rave,  and  unveiled 
on  May  2,  16S0.  On  thitt  occasion  also  a  concert 
took  plaoe,  consisting  of  corn  positions  by  Schu- 
maiui*  aod  Bmhma's  Violin  Concerto  (op.  77), 
•ondiutad  hf  himwl^  and  played  by  Joadiim. 


SdiamMii,  with  Ua  activity  both  m  an  anther 

and  as  a  compoeer,  was  a  new  phennmcnon  in 
German  music.  It  is  true  that  ho  had  had  a 
|>redece)<Mfir  in  this  respect  in  C.  M.  von  Weber, 
who  also  liad  a  distinct  gift  and  vocation  for 
authorebip,  and  whose  collected  writings  form  a 
literary  muniiment  powe^^siiii,'  far  more  than  a 
merely  personal  interest.  Still  Weber  was  pre- 
vented by  cirenmatanesa  and  by  Ua  own  natural 
lestleKsiif  ss  from  fully  developincr  his  literary 
talent,  whilu  Schumann  benelittcd  by  the  restraint 
Mid  discipline  of  his  ten  years  of  editorship.  In 
1854  he  had  his  'Gesammelte  Schriflen  liber 
Mufiik  und  Musiker '  published  in  four  volumes 
by  Wigand  in  Ltipag,  and  it  was  not  long  in 
nacliing  its  second  Titian,  whioh  appeared  in 
Iwovdumea  in  1871.  This  oolleotloii  however 
is  not  nearly  cnmj.lt  te,  anrl  the  essays  it  includes 
have  been  much  alttreJ.  A  full  and  curr«K;t 
edition  of  his  writings  is  still  n  deisideratum. 

It  mu8t  not  however  be  imagined  that  Schu* 
mann's  aim  as  an  author  was  to  lay  down  the 
principles  on  which  he  worked  as  a  composer; 
it  ia  indeed  hardly  possible  to  contrast  the  criti- 
cal and  the  piodaettve  eleroenta  in  hli  woiIm. 
His  authorship  and  his  musical  compositions  were 
two  distinct  phaH&s  uf  a  creative  nature,  and  if  it 
was  by  composition  that  he  satisfied  his  purely 
musical  craving  it  was  by  writing  that  he  gave 
utterance  to  his  poetictd  instincts.  His  essays  are 


for  the  most  jpart  rather  rbapaodtei  on  maaiiial 
wor1ia,orpoetioal  imagery  Uvishedm  musical  sub- 

jectB,  than  critii  i-ms  properly  epeakiny^;  and  the 
cases  where  he  writes  in  the  n^p^tive  vein  are 
Very  rare  excepClflBS.  A  high  idMl  floats  before 
his  mind,  and  8U}tp"rtrfl  by  ihf  o"f:»Tn[,l.>  of  the 
greatest  m.a8tera  of  the  art,  his  one  aim  is  to 
introduce  a  new  and  pregnant  period  of  music  in 
oontrast  to  the  ahaUownoss  of  hia  own  time. 
Agun  and  again  be  spealka  of  this  as  the  *poetio 

phase' — and  hero  we  niUKt  gn.ird  against  a  mis- 
undt^rstandin^.  The  term  poetic  mtisie  is  often 
used  in  antithesis  to  part  suitie,  to  indieate  » 
work  based  on  a  combination  of  poctiy  c!  1 
mutiic ;  as,  for  instance,  a  Song,  which  may  bu 
conceived  of  either  as  a  purely  musical  oompo> 
sition  founded  on  the  umon  ot  definite  feelinga 
and  ideas,  or  aa  intended  to  exnreM  the 
ceived  emotions  and  ideas  of  tlie  poet.  But  ii 
was  not  anytiiing  of  this  kind  that  Schumann 
meant  to  oonvey :  he  simply  regarded  poetry  aa 
the  antithesis  to  prose,  just  -xh  enthtisiasm  is  the 
antithesis  to  sober  dulnet^,  thu  yuuthful  rhap> 
sodist  to  the  Philistine,  the  artist  with  his  lofty 
ideal  to  the  mechauical  artisan  or  the  superfioial 
dilettante.  His  aim  is  to  bring  to  birth  a  living 
art,  full  of  pur|>u8e  and  ffcling,  and  he  cannot 
endure  a  mere  skeleton  of  forms  and  phrases.  In 
this  Icey  he  pitches  lUs  writings  on  musie,  and 
their  purpiort  is  always  the  .«ame.  He  om^e 
iipcakii  uf  reviewers  iuid  critics  under  a  (juaint 
simile — 'Music  excites  the  nightingale  to  love> 
•ongs,  the  lap-dog  to  bark.'  JNothiiv  eould  more 
aeoorately  represent  h!s  own  attitude  in  writing 
on  music  than  the  first  of  these  iniiii,'es.  From 
his  point  of  view  a  piece  of  music  ougbt  to  rouse 
in  we  true  eritie  qmapathetio  feeling,  he  ou^t 
to  absorb  and  aRsimilate  its  content?,  and  then 
echo  them  in  words — Schumann  was  in  fact  the 
singing  nightingale.  Though  we  may  not  feel 
inclined  to  apply  his  other  comparison  to  every 
critic  who  does  not  follow  in  his  steps,  we  may 
at  lea*t  siay  that  the  ditft  rence  between  Schu- 
mann's style  and  that  of  the  musical  periodicals 
of  his  day  was  as  great  aa  ttat  iMtween  n  night> 
ingale  and  a  lap-do^r.  And  how  strange  and  new 
were  the  tou«^  uttered  by  this  poet-critic !  A 
considerable  resemblance  to  Jean  Paul  must  be 
admitted,  particularly  in  his  earlier  critiques: 
the  ecstatic  youthful  sentiment,  the  humorous 
8UgL,'C8tions,  the  highly  wriiULjht  and  da/jding 
phraseology  are  common  to  both ;  but  the  style 
is  quite  lU^rent.  Sehumann  oommonly  writes  in 
short  and  vivid  sentences,  goin:^  straiudit  at  his 
subject  without  digressions,  and  indulging  in 
bold  abbreviations.  There  is  a  csrtaitt  indolence 
of  genius  about  him,  and  yet  a  sure  arttstio  in* 
stinct  throughout.  Nor  has  he  a  trace  of  Jean 
Paul's  tsentiineutal  '  luxury  of  woe.'  luit  we  every- 
where findi  side  by  side  with  emotional  rhapsody, 
the  refirsshing  hrseiiness  of  youth  and  health. 

It  hna  nlready  be«n  said  that  Schumann  con- 
nects curtain  definite  cliaracteriatioi  with  dif- 
ferent feigned  names  (Florestan,  Eusebius  Raro^ 
etc.),  a  device  which  none  but  a  poet  could  have 
hit  on.   Indeed,  it  would  be  a  hindrance  to  the 
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writing  of  calm  critidMa,  which  must  hare  a  fixed 
and  cl«arly  defined  poeition  m  its  basis.  But  it 
often  hilroducfs  a  vaned  and  even  draTnatic  live- 
lineaa  into  the  diacuision,  which  ia  \try  attractive, 
and  leads  to  a  daapae  oomideimtion  of  the  subject. 
Schumann,  bowmw,  ooold  um  still  more  arti- 
fidal  forma  In  Ina  critiqtiOT.  Thvi  he  diieosMa 
the  first  concert  conducted  by  MenrUlHsohii  at 
the  GewandhauB,  Oct.  1835,  in  letters  addressed 
by  Eusebius  to  Chiara  in  Italy;  aad  wftliin  this 
frame  the  details  of  the  concert  are  pra  efiiUy 
entwined  with  ingenious  reflections  and  fanciful 
idea^  which  add  brilliancy  to  the  picture.  On 
anotlier  oocaBion,  wb«n  h»  was  to  wiite  abtml  a 
man  of  daooe*mtttic^  Selnnaiwiw  luu  raoonne  to 
the  folliiwiiig  fiction:  —  the  eilitor  of  a  certain 
musical  paper  gives  a  historical  fancy  ball. 
Compoeem  are  invited,  young  lady  amateurs  and 
their  inntherfl,  music  jniblii-liers,  dijiloinatists,  a 
few  rich  Jewesses,  and — of  course — the  Davids- 
bilndl«  r;  the  dance  prograniuie  includes  the 
muaic  to  be  critioised,  to  which  the  ooaplM  whiri 
ftbont  during  ihe  whnle  ereiiiog.  Henoe  arise 
all  Korts  of  humorous  incidents — satirical,  wliiui- 
sical.  and  pr-utimental  outpourings,  in  which  a 
criticism  of  the  compodtions  is  brought  in  unper- 
ceived.  On  another  nccasion,  the  Davidshiin  llor 
have  met.  and  the  new  compositions  are  played 
in  turns ;  during  the  playing  the  rest  carry  on 
»  variety  of  mttmeiiHrPti  which  oolmiaata  in  a 
magfo  fauitflirii,  throwfaig  flie  Hgmm  of  a  masked 
bill  on  the  wall,  whicli  FlofLntHn,  Ktnn  ling  on 
the  table,  explains,  while  'Zilia'  plttytt  Franz 
Schubert's  'Deutsche  Tanze.'  Anything  more 
▼ivid,  cliarming  and  jioetioal  than  tins  t-88ay  has 
never  been  written  on  ui.isiic  (it  in  hi  the  'Gesam. 
Schrifien,'  vol.  ii.  p.  9;  and  is  partly  translated  in 
'Muaio  and  MuaioiaQi^'  i.  p.  loa);  a  little  work 
of  art  in  itself  I  Once^  in  renewing  a  concert 
given  by  Clara  Wieck,  he  gives  iis  a  real  j-oein 
('Traumbild,  am  o  September,  183S,  Abends,' 
Tol^  ii.  p.  333).  In  this  he  com  I  lines  his  own 
tfridrr  sentiments  with  a  skilful  char.tctcrisation 
of  all  that  was  pecnlSar  in  the  performance.  For 
sketching  character-portraits  Schumann  shows 
A  ooiaqiiottoas  talent;  the  artidos  in  wldoh  he 
htm  ebanetsifwd  Stcrndsle  Bsnnetly  Qade,  and 
Henselt  are  unHurpaBiiedbyaTiythingsinco  written 
concerning  the»e  artists.  He  seems  to  have  pene- 
trated with  the  insight  of  a  seer  to  the  core  of 
their  nstnrcs,  and  has  set  fcrrh  hh  concUisinn.s 
in  a  delicate  and  picturesque  iii.iiiiier  that  no  one 
has  sucoeedo<i  in  imitating.  Iti  his  article  'Ber 
alt«  Haaptmann'  (cited  as  '  The  Old  Captain'  in 
'Hnsie  and  Mnsfdans,'  L  p8)  he  tells  Uie  story 
<  f  fill  r^^  military  man  with  a  |>a«.sion  for  music, 
who  has  become  intimate  with  the  Davidsbiindler, 
and  dsseribst  Us  identity  with  a  subtle  obeer- 
vaticm  and  keen  insight  that  result  in  a  ti  n'lv 
classical  treatment  of  the  typo  of  a  kindly  and 
amiable  dilettante,  with  a  slight  vein  of  melan- 
ohdjy  addiqg  to  the  cham  of  U10  picture. 

Tvs  fboMstioa  of  Sebimisnn*s  orftiques  lay  in 
kindness;  his  di^tinrfui  character  would  simpl\ 
have  nothing  to  do  with  anything  bad  enough  to  | 
dsmaiid  sassgistio  vspiooC   The  most  catting  ( 


and  bitter  article  he  ever  wrote  was  the  famous 
one  on  Meyerbeer's  'Huguenot-'  (vol.  iL  p.  320; 
translated  in  Music  and  Musicians.'  i  p  302^. 
In  its  violence  it  has  nu  doubt  somewhat  over- 
shot tlie  mark ;  but  nowhere  perhaps  do  the 
puri^  and  nohleness  of  gahamaan'a  aitistic  Tiews 
shine  forth  more  dearly  thm  in  this  eritiqno 
and  in  the  one  itnmedi.itely  following  on  Men- 
delssohn's 'St.  Paul.'  It  was  ilie  great  success 
of  the  *  Huguenots  *  which  infused  the  add 
into  Fkhumann's  anta^fonism  ;  for  when  dealing 
with  inoflensive  writers  he  could  wield  the 
wea])on8  of  irony  and  ridicule  both  lightly  and 
effectively.  But  he  is  most  at  lus  eass  when 
giving  praise  and  enooarsgement ;  then  wettb 
flow  so  directly  fr-mi  hij<  Ik  art  that  \na  turns 
of  exjirefwion  liave  often  qniti-  a  mai^dcal  cliarm. 
As  an  example  we  may  mention  the  article  on 
Field's  7th  Concerto  (ibid.  i.  368;  'Music  and 
Musicians,'  i.  p.  267).  Anything  more  tender 
and  full  of  feeling  was  never  written  under  tho 
semblance  of  a  oritiaae  than  the  remarlcs  00  a 
sonata  in  0  minor  oy  Detphine  Hfll-Rsadley 
— formerly  Delphine  lin  r-ith  (Ibid.  i.  92). 
Schumann  has  here  given  ue  a  really  p>ietical 
masterpiece  in  Its  kind,  full  of  intellt^'ent  appre> 
ciation  of  the  purport  of  tlie  work  and  giving 
covert  expreftsion  to  its  nmideuly  feeling,  even 
in  the  style  of  his  discu.<wion ;  it  must  delight 
the  reader  «T«a  if  h«  doss  not  kaow  a  note  of 
the  composittoB.  Sditnumn  had  ftedi  Imagery 
always  at  commnnd,  and  if  in  a  genirally  meri- 
torious work  he  found  something  to  blame,  he 
contrived  to  do  it  in  the  most  delioata  mMUMT. 
His  amiable  temper,  his  tender  licart  and  his 
Consjiicuouf!  taleuta  for  lilerary  work  (X>a^bined, 
never  left  him  at  a  loss  in  such  ca.<(es  for  some 
ingenious  OT  whimsical  turn.  Sometimes,  though 
rarely,  in  bis  eager  sympathy  for  youthful  genios 
in  difficulty  he  went  too  far  ;  Ilermatin  Hirs(  h- 
baoli,  for  instance,  never  fuliiUed  the  hopes  that 
Schumann  formed  of  him ;  and  even  in  his  n> 
marks  on  Berlioz,  he  at  first  probnl  Ir  H»id  mors 
than  he  would  atlerwardji  have  maintained. 

In  lata  yean  Schnnumn's  flowery  and  poetio 
vciii  gave  way  to  a  oslm  and  nomtemplsttyo 
style.  His  opinions  and  prindptes  vamamed  as 
hound  as  ever,  but  they  are  le.-s  keenly  and  bril- 
liantly expressed  than  at  the  earlier  period  when 
he  took  [teoolisr  ptessm'e  in  turning  a  flashing 
and  ingenious  sentence  («ee  Ges.  Schrift'-n  v  ].  i. 
pp.  27,  20S).  Still,  the  practical  musician  aUv.iys 
predominates,  and  Schttnaan  himself  oonfei»ea 
that  '  the  cone  cf  a  men  mosiciaa  often  hits 
higher  thsa  all  yonr  Mtheties*  (iUd.  ii.  246). 
Here  and  there  however  we  come  upon  a  pro- 
found aesthetic  axiom,  the  value  of  which  is  in 
no  degree  diminished  by  our  perception  that  it  is 
the  result  rather  of  inttntion  than  of  any  .system- 
atic reflection.  It  is  uuivcn:ally  acknowledged 
that  by  Us  essay  'On  certain  corrupt  passages  in 
dassical  works'  (ibid.  iv.  59 ;  '  Music  and  Musi- 
dans,*  i.  46),  Sohnmann  gave  a  rc«l  impetns  to 
t,!i :  textial  criticistn  of  music;  historical  clues 
and  cumpatisous  are  firequoatly  suggested,  and 
tiKNtgh  thess  iiidieatfoiis  ars  not  founded  on  any 
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oompreheiuive  historic*!  knowledge,  on  all  im- 
portant subjects  they  show  a  happy  instinct  for 
the  right  ooneliuioii,  Mid  are  ilw^^  wortby  of 

It  may  b«  Mfd  of  SdraimimN  literary  work 

in  general  that  it  was  not  Calculntcil  to  rit!in  t 
Attention  luerttiy  for  the  moment,  though  it  did 
In  Ikct  open  up  new  paths,  but  that  it  took  tlie 
form  of  writings  which  havo  a  In^h  and  perma- 
nent value.  They  will  always  huld  u  foreiaust 
place  in  the  literature  of  music,  and  may  indeed 
take  high  rank  in  the  litmtnre  of  art.  For 
Mialjrtiml  ■oamen  they  are  len  remwkahle. 
Schumann  catuuit  bo  called  tlif  Lessnifj;  of  iKUsic. 
nor  i&  it  by  the  display  uf  learning  thai  he  pro- 
duces his  e^ert^.  It  is  the  union  of  poetic 
talent  with  nmsiciil  i^eniuH,  wide  intelliyji  nee,  and 
high  culture,  that  stamps  Sohumann'H  writings 
with  origimlitj,  and  ftvai  them  tboir  indaiwii- 
dent  valuok 

8oliiiinanii*0  Iftenuy  woilc  wu  oonMoted  with 

another  pha^e  of  the  nuisical  wi»rld  of  Germany, 
as  new  in  its  way  as  tlie  twofdd  development  of 
his  geniot— the  rise  of  party  feeling.  No  doubt 
Schumann  <^\e  the  fir-i*  !m|)etus  to  this  move- 
ment, buth  by  his  iniagmiu-y  '  Dav  idiibuudier- 
schaft,'  and  by  that  Radkal  iutinot  which  was 
port  of  his  natore.  8olinm«Bn*o  principles  as 
Ml  artiet  were  the  hudo  whieh  hnve  been  pro- 
fc-<ged  and  fallowed  by  all  the  greatest  German 
masters ;  what  waa  new  in  him  was  the  active 
•ttempt  to  propagate  them  as  prineiploa.  So 
long  as  he  conducted  the  Zeitschrift  he  could 
not  oi  course  lend  himself  to  party  feeling ;  the 
■tandard  he  had  aMnined  waa  oo  high  that  all 
who  took  a  senotts  view  of  art  were  forced  to 
gather  ronnd  him.  But  the  spirit  of  agUation 
was  inflttUied.  and  when  he  r-  tiie<l  from  the  paper 
other  prindplce  of  lem  general  application  were 
potibrwatd.  It  wMMT'OvidMittfafttSehuouum 
was  the  only  contomporary  German  composer 
who  could  lii&nd  Aide  )>y  side  with  Mendelssohn, 
and  they  were  of  cour%«)  compand.  It  waa  M> 
serted  that  in  Mendelssohn  form  took  the  prece- 
dence of  meaning,  while  in  Schumann  meaning 
prcdiiniinated.  stris  ing  after  a  new  form  of  utter- 
ance. Thus  thejr  were  pot  forward  as  the  repro- 
■entstiTes  of  two  antagonistlo  principles  of  art, 
and  a  Mendelssohn  party  and  a  Schumann  party 
were  formed.  In  point  of  fact  there  was  scarcely 
any  trace  of  such  an  aatagonism  of  prindple 
between  the  two  composers  ;  the  difference  was 
really  one  of  idiosyncrasy ;  and  so,  being  grounded 
more  or  less  on  personal  feeling  the  parties 
aseumed  •ometbing  of  the  character  of  oliqutie. 
The  literary  SdiuiumdteH,  having  the  ommDand 
of  an  or^'an  of  their  own,  had  an  advantage  over 
the  partiitans  of  Mendelssohn,  who  like  Meu- 
ddanhn  himself,  would  have  nothing  to  do  with 
the  precis  L<ipzij^'  was  f(;r  a  time  the  head 
quarttem  of  the  tw  u  parties.  There,  where  Men- 
delssohn liad  worked  for  the  delight  and 
improvement  of  the  mniical  world,  it  waa  the 
fiite  of  his  art  to  be  tint  enpeeed  to  attadc  and 
detraction,  uhieh,  to  fhi'  di^en  ilit  c.f  the  {"ItTiiiari 

nation,  rapidly  spread  through  wider  and  wider 


circles,  and  was  fated  to<^>  to  rim^eed  first  fmni 
the  blind  admirers  of  the  \et  v  nui-vter  for  whom 
MendeLnohn  ever  felt  the  deejjest  attachment 
and  leapeot.  '  Oh,  CUquot '  o»claim»  iSsMuUm 
in  Ida  Diaiy  far  1849,  •  ^""^  vHiere  the 

uoniuH  of  a  Schumann  is  honourefl  it  were  neces- 

I&aiy  to  cry  down  a  Meudekoolm  as  pedantic  and 
inlbiior  to  him.  The  public  is  losing  all  ita  jndg^ 
ment,  and  placing  its  intelligence  and  it«  i  lin;,,'« 
under  an  influence  which  misleads  11  a8  much 
the  revolutionists  do  the  populace.'  That  Schu- 
maim  bimielf  moat  havo  bean  paUifidlj  afiiseted 
by  this  spirit  is  as  etoar  as  that  it  oonid  only 
result  in  hindering  the  unjirejudiced  rec«j>tinn 
I  of  his  works ;  and  the  prooess  thus  be^piu  with 
Schumann  has  been  carried  on,  in  a  greater 
degree,  in  the  ca^so  of  Wa-^nrr. 

As  a  Gompo.vcr  .Schumaim  started  with  the 
pianoforte,  and  until  the  year  1840  wioto 
aoaioely  anything  but  pianofertemuaio.  For  some 
time  he  nasd  to  oompoae  sitting  at  the  instru- 
ment, and  continued  to  do  so  ev- n  until  iS.',9, 
though  he  afterwards  condemned  the  practice 
(in  m»  *  Muailcalische  Haus*  nnd  Lebensregdn  \ 
At  all  event-  i*  had  the  advantage  of 
making  him  write  from  the  first  iu  true 
pianoforte  s^lo.  If  ever  pianoforte  works 
took  their  ongin  from  the  innermost  nature 
of  the  pianoforte,  Schumann's  did  m  most 
thoroughly.  His  mode  of  treating  the  in- 
strument is  entirely  new.  He  develops  upon 
it  a  kind  of  orehastnl  polyphony,  and  by  meaaa 
of  the  pedal,  of  extende<l  intervalf;,  of  peculiar 
potutiun^  of  chords,  oi  contr^ictiuns  of  the  handa^ 
and  BO  forth,  he  succeeds  in  bringing  out  of  it  an 
undreamt-of  wealth  of  effects  of  tone.  How 
deeply  and  thoroughly  Schumann  had  studied 
the  character  of  the  instrument  m.iy  be  8<  on 
finom  the  detailed  preface  to  hia  arrangement  of 
Paganini's  caprices  (op.  3).  Bvett  In  Ua  oaiileat 
PF.  worka  he  nowhere  shows  any  inclination  to 
the  method  uf  auy  of  the  older  masters,  ax<^pt 
ia  the  variations,  op.  i,  whidi  betray  the  in* 
fluence  of  the  school  of  Hummel  and  Moschelea. 
But  it  is  evident  that  he  knew  all  that  others 
had  done,  and  the  time  and  attention  devot^-d 
in  his  writings  to  works  of  techuical  pianoflorto 
study  ware  no  donbt  deliberately  given.  Not« 
withstanding  this  his  compositions  are  scarcely 
ever  written  in  the  bravura  style ;  for  he  meldom 
cured  to  clothe  his  ideas  in  mtre  outward  briK 
liancy.  Sometimes  one  is  constrained  to  wonder 
at  hL  abstenuousness  in  using  the  higher  and 
lower  rekfisters  of  the  pianoforte. 

As  is  the  case  with  the  teohnioal  treatment  of 
the  piano,  so  it  is  from  fho  iMgilin&ig  with  the 
substance  and  form  of  his  oompositions  F  v 
amuug  the  great  German  masters  show  t>uch 
striking  origuudity  from  tbotr  very  first  com- 
p<i>sitionH.  In  the  whole  range  of  Schumann's 
works  there  is  scarcely  a  ti'aoe  of  any  other 
musician.  At  the  outset  of  his  course  vua  a 
composer  he  preferred  to  use  the  concise  daoca 
or  song-fonn,  making  up  his  longer  pieoea  from 
a  number  of  thera  smaller  forms  net  together 
as  in  a  mosaic,  instead  of  at  onoe  outix^;  hia 
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thooghte  in  •  Uwger  mould.  But  the  vuna- 
tQity  willk  wldoli  the  null  forma  ai»  trailed  U 

a  testimony  to  the  magnitude  of  his  creative 
faculty.  The  predominanoe  of  the  «maU  forma 
is  explained  by  hit  «ttriier  method  of  eompofliiig. 
Diligent  ami  constnnt  though  he  was  in  later 
ymrn,  iu  early  lite  his  way  of  working  was  6tful 
and  inconstant.  The  oompoeitions  of  this  period 
■oem  M  if  loraed  out  of  him  by  ladden  impulses 
of  g«niuB.  As  he  mbseqiieliity  myt  of  hi*  early 
works.  '  the  man  and  th-  n  i;  in!  in  ine  wrr  ■ 
always  trying  to  speak  at  tku  nt^me  time.'  Thi^ 
maxk  indeed  be  true  of  every  artist ;  if  the  whole 
personality  be  not  put  into  a  work  of  art,  ic 
will  be  utterly  wortiileas.  But  by  tlioHC  wurils 
Schumann  means  to  say  that  a-s  a  youth  he  at- 
temptad  to  bring  to  light  in  musioKl  form  his 
inmast  fteUngs  with  regard  to  Us  peraonal  Ufe- 
expf.riences.  Under  such  circumstances  it  is  but 
natural  that  they  should  contain  much  that  was 
purely  accidental,  and  inexplicable  by  the  Iftws  of 
art  alone  ;  but  it  is  to  this  kind  of  sotirce  that 
they  owe  the  magic  freshnc^  and  originality  witli 
whudi  thcj  strike  the  hearer.  The  variations, 
cp.  1*  ars  an  instnnoa  of  this.  Hie  theme  is 
jfonned  of  the  ibllowjiig 


P 


the  names  of  which  form  the  word  'Ab^g,' 
Meta  Abegg  was  the  name  of  a  beautiful  young 
lady  in  Mannheim,  whoas  aoqnaintaaoe  8oha> 

mann  when  a  student  had  made  at  a  ball. 
Playful  symbolism  of  this  kind  is  not  un- 
frt-quent  in  him.  To  a  certain  extent  it  may 
be  traced  back  to  Sebastian  Bach,  who  expressed 
his  own  name  in  a  musical  phrase ;  as  Schu- 
mann afterwards  did  Cade's.  (See  *  Album  fUr 
die  Jogend,  op.  68,  no.  41),  In  the  same  way 
{Om.  Sehriften,  11.  115)  he  eirprassee  the 

wonum's  name  'T?e<la*  in  musical  notes,  and  also 
in  the  '  Camaval '  tried  to  make  thoi»e  letters 
hft  hi*  own  name  whioh  stand  as  notes — s  (es), 
c,  h,  a — into  a  musical  phrase.  But  the  idea 
really  came  from  Jean  Paul,  who  is  very  fond 
of  tracing  out  such  mystic  connections.  Schu- 
mann's tip.  a  oonsists    a  set  of  small  pianoforte 

{>iec6s  in  danoe-fiHrm  mder  the  name  of '  Papil- 
ons.*  They  w  ere  ^ivritten  partly  at  H'  iddbL  rjj, 
partly  in  the  first  years  of  thu  Leipzig  period 
whids  followed.  No  inner  musical  oomection 
snbsists  hptwcfn  thcin.  But  Schumann  felt 
the  n«-ces8ity  of  giving  them  a  po<;tic;d  con- 
nection, to  satisfy  his  own  feelings,  if  for 
nothing  else,  and  for  this  purpose  he  adopted 
the  *  last  ohi^ter  but  one  of  Jeea  Paid's  *  Flegel- 
jahn-,*  wlu  rr  :i  :;ia:>ked  ball  is  described  at 
which  the  lovers  Wina  and  Walt  are  guests,  as 
a  poetic  background  for  the  series.  The  sevwal 
p'  i>f  music  may  thus  be  intended  to  represent 
partly  the  different  characters  in  the  crowd  of 

naaksMb  And  partly  the  oonTeraatutt  of  tha 

■  Ink  lirtMr  to  hk  rilmd  HeniletM  Vol«t.  Pchumemn  c&Ui  11 
l«it  r*d|K«r.  Thil,  •htaoash  ^Mwlf  »  »Up  of  Ui«  pan.  )m«  lad 
iTttml  writeri  to  malM  uSss  gwaS  sr  fcsiiM  Wi 
UMTapWaiis.' 


loven.  The  finale  Is  written  designedly  with 
veKsirenoe  to  this  scene  in  Jean  Paol.  as  is  plafai 

from  the  indication  writtrn  ilvivi  the  notes  found 
near  the  end — '  The  noiee  of  the  Carnival-night 
dies  away.  The  churoih  dsek  strikes  six.'  The 
strokes  of  the  boll  are  actually  audible,  hein^ 
repref  entcd  by  the  A  six  timus  repeated.  Then 
all  is  hushed,  and  the  piece  seems  to  vanish 
into  thin  air  like  a  vision.  In  the  finale  thera 
are  sereral  toadiee  of  hnmonr.  It  bcgini  with 
nn  old  Vnlkslied.  familiar  to  every  honsehoU  tB 
Germany  m  the  Grossvatertanz.'' 


This  is  immediately  followed  by  a  fragment  of  a 
second  Yolkdiad,  in  t 


also  old,  and  sung  in  Saxony  in  the  early  part  of 
the  1 8th  oentuiy.  Sebastian  Baeh  employed 
tha  whob  of  it,  alio  in  a  Itnnwow  way,  in  hia 


Schumann,  notwithstandinfj  his  intimate  ac- 
quaintance with  much  of  Bach's  music,  can 
scarcely  have  known  of  this,  and  so  the  ftet  of 

their  both  lighting  on  the  theme  is  only  an  in- 
tereetincr  coincidence.'  In  contrast  to  these  two 
old-fashiou  'd  love-tunes  is  placed  the  soft  and 
graceful  melody  of  No.  i  of  the  'Papillons.' 
which  is  afterwards  worked  conlrapuntAuy  with 
the  '  Grossvatertanz.'  The  name  •  PapUlfius  "  is 
not  meant  to  indicate  a  lights  fiuttering  character 
in  the  pieoes,  but  rather  refers  to  muBi««l  phases 
which,  proceedinir  from  various  experiences  of 
life,  have  attained  tho  highest  musical  import, 
as  the  butterfly  soars  upwards  out  of  the 
chrysalb.  The  design  of  the  title- pmtje  in  the 
first  edition  points  towanls  some  axich  meaning 
Hi  this  ;  and  the  explanation  we  have  given 
corresponds  with  his  usual  method  of  composing 
at  that  time.  Thsie  exists  however  no  dedslv« 
account  of  it  by  the  composer  himself 

In  a  kind  of  connection  with  the  'Papillons  ' 
is  the  '  Camaval.'  op.  9.  Here  again  Sshumann 
has  depicted  the  merriment  of  a  mastjuerade  in 
musical  pictures  and  a  third  and  somewhat  simi- 
lar essay  of  the  same  kind  is  his  '  Faschings- 
schwank  *  aus  Wien,'  op.  26.  The  'Camaval'  ia 
a  eoUeetlon  of  small  pieces,  written  one  by  one 

*  8*>«  GsossvATPRTA.vz,  vol. I.  p.rtila. 

*  I)«bo'i  etluSuii  »f  the  IiaiierriuiUiti*  \<^t9  piiblLihcd  III  1MI.  II  jmil 
after  Sdmamnn  h».i  c«  nitov?!  iho  I'^r'H  -nt.' 

*  tmttUmg  t*  •  Uvrmui  wgrd  ior  tb*  Ckmlval. 
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without  any  epecfal  purpose,  koA  not  piovided  j 
either  with  collective  or  individual  titlei  until  | 
later,  wlien  he  unpaged  them  in  tlic-ir  prt«ent 
order.  The  musical  connectioa  between  the  piece* 
fa,  tiiat  with  few  exeeption  tfaay  nil  oontnia  •ome 
referciico  to  the  sncoession  of  notes  a.  €$,  e,  h 
(A,  Ed,  C,  B)  or  as,  e,  h  (Ab,  C,  B).  Now  Asch 
is  tho  name  of  a  bmali  town  in  Bohemia,  the 
home  of  a  Fraulein  Ernestine  ▼<«  Fricken,  with 
whom  Schumann  was  very  intimate  at  the 
time  of  his  writing  this  music.  The  samo  notes 
in  another  order,  «  (or  «).  <^  A,  a,  are  alao 
only  letters  in  Sohuinaiui't  own  name 
which  represent  notes.    This  explains  the  title 

*  Sphinxes,'  which  is  affixed  to  the  9th  number 
on  p.  13  of  the  original  edition.  The  pieces  are 
named,  some  from  characters  in  the  masked  ball- 
Pierrot  (Clown,)  Arlcquin,  Pantalon,  and  Colom- 
Line, — and  some  from  real  persons.  In  this  last 
catM[o<7  we  meet  with  the  members  of  the 
BAvidiband— FloreBtan,  jSinebiiu,  and  Cbi*' 
rina ;  Ernestine  von  Fricken,  un(!er  the  name 
Estrella,  Cbupin,  and  Paganini ;  there  is  aliio  a 
'  Coquette/  but  it  ia  not  niown  for  whom  this  is 
intended.  Besides  tliese,  some  of  the  pieces  ara 
nametl  from  t»ituatiuiis  and  occurrenc-es  at  the 
ball ;  a  recognition,  an  avowal  of  love,  a  pro- 
menade, »  pAitse  in  the  danoe  (Becoonaissanoe^ 
Aveo,  Prmnenade.  Pianse);  between  these  are 
heart!  the  sounds  of  waltzefi,  and  in  one  of  the 
j^ieces  the  letters  A  •  S  •  C  •  H,  and  S  •  G  •  U  •  A, 
'Lettree  tiausantes,'  themselves  dance  boiater- 
oiisly  and  noisily,  and  then  vanish  like  airy 
phantoms.  A  jtiece  called  'Papillons'  rushett 
Byiilce  a  hasty  reminiscence,  and  in  the  num- 
Mca  entitled  '  Florestan ' — an  actual  pniwge 
from  No.  T  of  Che  PkipiUonR  (op.  3)  is  inierted. 
The  finale  is  callo  l  '  Marcli  of  the  DavidsbUndler 
against  the  Philistines.'  The  symbol  of  the 
Philistines  fa  the  'OnMTatert«M»*  here  oaUed 
by  Schumann  a  tune  of  the  17th  oenlury.  Tlio 
Caot  of  the  march  being  in  3-4  time,  a  rhythm 
to  wliieii  it  fa  of  eonrse  impouiible  to  mandi*  has 
psriMffl  »  humoroas  and  symbolic  meaning. 

The  *David8btindlert5n«e'  (op.  6),  the  'Fan- 
tasiesliic-ko  *  (\)p.  ij;,  '  Kinderscenen '  (op.  15:, 

*  Ejreisleriana '  (op.  16),  'Novelletten'  (op,  ai), 
■Bonte  Better  *  (op.  99),  sad  'Albambtatter' 
(op.  124),  the  contents  of  which  all  belonf,'  to 
Schumann's  early  period,  and,  of  the  later  works, 
such  pieces  as  the  'Waldscrnen'  (op.  Sa) — all 
bear  the  impress  of  having  originated  like  the 
'Papillons'  and  the  'Camaval,'  in  the  personal 
experiences  of  .Schumann's  life.  Tliey  are  poisiet 
d'oecanon  (Gel^enhdtsdiohtungen),  a  term 
whidi,  in  Goethe^  tense,  dengnateo  the  highest 
form  tliat  a  work  of  art  can  take.  As  to  the 
'  I'avidiibuQdltiruuute '  the  '  Kreisleriana,'  and 
the  '  Novelletten,'  Sdmnsim  hinedf  tdls  us 
that  they  reflect  the  varying  moods  wrought 
in  him  by  the  contentions  about  Clara  Wieck. 
In  the  '  Pavicbbiindlertanze '  the  general  ar- 
rangeuieu.,  is  that  Florestan  and  Eoaebiiis  appear 
oanally  by  turns,  though  sometimes  afao  togeCher. 
The  exprefision  'dance'  does  not  however  mean, 
as  is  sometimes  supposed,  the  dances  that  the 


DaTidsbiindler  led  the  Philistinee,  but  merely 
indicates  the  form  of  the  pieces,  which  is,  truth 

to  say,  used  with  scarcely  less  freedom  than  that 
of  the  march  in  the  finale  to  the  '  CamavaL' 
The  '  Kreisleriana '  liave  their  odEghi  in  n  fan* 
tastic  poem  with  the  same  title  by  E.  T.  A. 
Hofimann,  contained  in  his  *  Fantasiestticko  im 
CaUots  Manier'  (Bamberg,  1814,  p.  47).  HoflT- 
mann  was  a  follower  of  Jean  Paul,  who  indeed 
wrote  a  preface  to  'Fantariestilcke.'  Half  mu- 
sician, half  poet,  Schumann  must  have  looked 
on  him  as  a  kiixdred  spirit ;  and  in  the  figure  of 
the  wild  ■ad  eocentrie  yet  gifted '  Kapellmeister 
Kreisler.*  drawn  by  Hoffmann  from  incidents 
in  his  own  life,  thert^  were  many  traits  in  which 
Schunmnn  might  easily  see  a  refleetiott  of  him* 
self.  Of  the  *  Novelletten '  t^chumann  gays  that 
they  are  'long  and  oonnecccd  romantic  atones.' 
There  are  no  titles  to  explain  them,  although 
much  may  be  oonjectared  iiram  the  indioations 
of  tame  and  expression.  Bnt  the  rast  of  the 
works  we  hiive  just  nti  iied  nearly  always 
have  their  K«parate  compoueut  parts,  headed 
by  names  which  lead  the  imagination  of  the 
player  or  hearer,  in  a  clear  and  often  deejdy 
poetic  manner,  in  a  patttcuiar  and  detiuite  diruu- 
tion.  This  form  of  piano  piece  was  altogether 
a  very  favourite  one  with  »Sch»m>nn.  He  is 
oarefid  to  guard  against  the  soppodtion  that  he 
imaL;itied  a  definite  object  in  his  mind,  such  as 
a  '  pleading  child '  (in  op.  1 5)  or  a  <  haunted  spot 
in  a  wood  *  (in  op.  8a),  and  then  tried  to  describe 
it  in  notes.  His  method  v  rather  to  invent 
the  piece  (juite  independently  and  afterwards  to 
give  it  a  particular  meaning  by  a  superscription. 
His  chief  object  was  always  to  give  the  piece  a 
vnlae  of  its  own,  mid  to  make  ft  intelligible  of 
itself.  Tliis  principle  ia  undoubtedly  the  right 
one,  anci,  by  adopting  it,  Schumaim  proved  him- 
self a  genuine  musician,  with  faith  in  ^e  ittfle* 
pendent  value  of  his  art.  Xeverthele.^«,  had  he 
considered  the  poetic&l  titled  utterly  unimportant, 
he  would  haidly  have  employed  them  a«  he  hAs 
in  80  large  a  majority  of  his  smaller  pianoforte 
pieces.  His  doing  so  seems  to  evince  a  feeling 
that  in  the  conjposition  of  tlie  piece  alone,  he 
had  not  said  everything  that  struggled  within 
lum  for  expresrion.  Until  a  particnlar  mood  or 
fccHn'.,'  had  been  aroused  in  the  hearer  or  the 
pla\  er  i)y  means  of  the  title,  Schumann  could 
not  lie  sure  that  the  piece  would  have  the  effeci 
which  he  desired  it  to  have.  Strictly  speaking, 
poetry  and  music  can  only  be  really  united 
by  means  of  the  human  voice.  But  in  these 
pianoforte  pieces  with  poetical  titles  Schumann 
fonnd  a  means  of  expression  whioh  tmrered  as 

it  were  between  pure  instrumental  music  on  tho 
one  baud,  and  vuctd  mu»ic  on  the  other,  and 
thus  received  a  certain  indefinite  end  mystifrious 
chanu  ter  of  its  own,  whioh  ney  ttost  justly  be 
called  Romantic. 

Among  the  compositions  consisting  of  small 
forms  we  must  ooont  the  Variations.  Schu- 
mann treated  the  v«iladon*fiinn  freely  and 
I  fain  ifiillv,  I  '1'  'ivitVi  a  profuse  wealth  of  genioa 
I  and  depth  of  feeling.   For  the  Impromptus  on  m 
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theme  by  Clara  Wieck  (op.  5),  Beethoven's  so- 
calleii  '  Eruica  YariatioQB '  (op.  35)  appaiently 
served  ai  a  mudal;  ilwy  nmilid  ue  of  them 
both  in  genenl  HnDiniiwnt  and  in  the  em- 
ployiuent  of  a  groiuuMMW.  without  being  in 
any  way  u  anting  in  oriijinality.  Tn  tho  An- 
dante and  YariaUioiw  for  two  pianofurtcs  (op. 
46).  on*  of  tlM  most  diamiing  and  popular  of 
Schumann's  pi.mnfcirte  work?,  he  treati'd  tlu; 
^rm  with  ttuch  trtieciuui  tbiit  iliey  :t.vr  nut  tiu 
niuch  variations  aa  fantasiaii  in  thu  Miyle  of 
Tariatioib^.  His  miwt  splendid  work  in  this  foim 
in  his  op.  13,  a  work  of  the  grandest  «a/tftra, 
which  alone  wouM  I'U  Mifficienl  to  bccure  Lim 
ft  place  in  the  fintt  rank  of  oouuo»er8  for  the 
pianoforte,  vo  overpowering  !•  tM  diaplay  of 
his  own  individual  treatment  of  the  jii.uiofoite 
— ire<|ueutly  risin;,'  to  the  highest  limiUi  ul 
the  bravura  ulylo  of  execution — of  his  over- 
flowing profuiiioii  of  idcaii,  and  his  boLdneia  in 
turning  the  variation  form  to  bis  own  account, 
lu  the  Hnale  the  firbt  two  bant  only  of  the 
theme  are  employed,  and  theae  only  oocasionally 
in  the  *  working^t  aeotion.*  In  other  rebpect.ti 
the  prcn.d  edifice  of  this  elaborately  worked 
miQiber  has  nothing  in  common  with  a  vari- 
ation. It  contains  however  a  delicate  reference 
to  the  person  to  whoui  the  wh«de  work  is  dedi- 
viiwA,  William  Stcmdale  Bennett.  The  begin- 
ning ot°  the  chief  subject  is  a  fragment  of  the 
oeiebrated  rtwianoe  in  Marschuer's  '  Templer 
nni  Jlldin,*  in  wMdh  Ivanhoe  calls  on  proud 
England  to  rej^ico  over  her  noble  knights  ("Du 
stuizes  England,  Ireue  dich,'  etc).    It  is  an  in- 

fenious  way  of  paying  hemige  to  liia  beloved 
Iliglif'h  con:t{tosr>r. 
Schum;.am  bad  made  early  attenipta  ut  works 
of  lai^ger  btruoture,  but  it  cannot  hv  ilenitxl  that 
they  ^  ^t-  fitst  succeesfuL  The  Ff  minor 
Sonata  op.  11)  teenu  with  beantifol  ideas,  but 
is  wanting  in  unity  to  a  romaikablt;  (U^rc^',  at 
le<ist  in  the  AHkji  o  movements.  The  i;' minor 
Sonata  (op.  14^  shows  a  decided  improvement  in 
tliib  respect,  an  1  tlu  Sonata  in  G  minor  (op.  32) 
is  still  better,  idtbuujjh  not  entirely  free  from  a 
certain  clumaineea.  Schumann  afterward! showed 
himself  quit*  aware  of  the  fault*  of  tliese  ionataj« 
in  regard  to  fonn.  They  offer  the  most  striking 
examjile  of  hia  irrL'guhir  and  rhappodital  method 
of  working  at  that  period.  The  second  move- 
numt  of  the  O  minor  Sonata  was  written  in 
Jun^  1^7.0,  the  fii-st  and  tliird  in  .Tune  1S33,  the 
fourth  m  its  urigiual  form  in  OcUjbcr  1635,  and 
in  its  ultimate  forui  in  the  whole  sonata 
being  published  in  1839.  TheFf  minor  Sonata  | 
waeb^n  in  1833,  not  completed  till  1835. 
Tlic  F  Uii nor  Sonata,  finishoil  on  .hiiic  5,  1836, 
consisted  ut  first  (tf  five  movements,  an  Allegro, 
two  Behenoe,  one  after  tfa*  other,  an  Andantino 
with  variation-,  and  a  PrestisKimo.  When  the 
work  was  hrst  published,  under  the  title  of 
*C«M«rto  Mm  Ordiutra,'  Schumann  out  out  the 
two  scherzos,  apparently  intending  to  use  them 
fur  a  second  sonata  in  F  minor.  This  however 
was  uul  cat! it'll  nut,  and  in  the  Hecond  edition  of 
the  w  urk  he  restored  the  leound  of  the  eohersue  ' 


to  itis  place.'  M'htn  we  observe  how  he  tcok  np 
unu  eoiuita  alter  another,  we  see  how  impu.st>ibie 
it  is  that  any  doee  connection  can  subsist 
between  the  Mveral  parts,  or  that  there  should 
be  any  nal  ttnity  in  them  at  a  whole. 

The  Allegro  for  pianofortt.-  top.  is  ^omc- 
what  disjointed  in  form,  while  the  Toccata 
^op.  7).  a  bravura  piece  of  the  greatest  bril- 
liancy  and  diffictdty  in  perfect  souata  -  form, 
cxbibiu*  a  great  dugree  of  connection  and  con- 
sequence. In  the  great  Fantasia  (op.  17)  wt 
an  led  by  the  title  to  ezpeot  no  concibeneei 
of  form.  The  elasncal  masters  generally  gavo 
to  tlii.  ir  fantasuu  a  very  arly  liefiufd  outline, 
but  Schumann  in  this  caee  breaks  through  every 
restrictioD  that  limita  the  form,  Mpedally  in  tb« 
fir^t  movement,  where  he  almost  seems  to  lose 
bim£>4:lf  in  limitless  freedom.  In  order  to  give 
unity  to  the  ftntastic  and  somewhat  loosely  con- 
nected movements  of  this  work  of  genius,  he 
again  had  reoovne  to  poetry,  and  pre&oed  the 
piece  with  lome  Biiai  of  l^ehlqgel'a.  a 
motto  :— 

I>urrb  tile  TOae  to  Del  TTtrouf  h  til  ih«  tone;  ihut  ttbnus 

Im  buuicD  Kntentnuni,  .\l/uut  •khIi'.  >iili.^1->i  .imm. 

Sin  WkMW  Tttu  itBiuieii  Uu«  mbtspcnd  iivt«  to  MUuiUag 

>ere» fctieilnti  knubw.  Wmmnnmn»imt. 

Tlie  'minf^leil  t  ai  thly  >iream'  is  in  a  manner 
poruayud  in  ihv  aubfitauce  of  the  composition. 
Schumann  means  that  '  the  ear  atteot  to  hear  * 
will  perceive  the  uniting  tones  that  run  through 
all  the  pictures  whicli  the  imagmatiuu  ul  thu 
composer  unrolls  to  his  view.  Schlegel's  motto 
Beeuia  almost  like  an  excuie  ofl'eiwl  by  Schu- 
numn.  The  origfaial  pnrpoie  of  this  Fantana 
was  not  h<»wever  to  illustrate  the-te  lines  Alxtut 
iJec.  17,  1835,  an  apptsal  having  been  made 
from  Bonn  for  oontnoetiana  to  a  Beethoven 
nifinorial,  Schumann  jiroposcd  to  contribute  a 
cumpositiou ;  and  thia  was  tho  origin  of  the 
work  now  called  'Fantasia,'  the  three  move- 
menu  of  which  were  originalW  intended  to  beer 
the  reepeotlve  inscriptions  of*  Ruint,*  'IViamphal 
Arch'  and  'The  Starry  Crown.'  By  these  names 
tlie  character  both  of  tho  separate  parts  and 
of  the  whole  becomes  more  intelli^ble.  In 
oi-der  to  get  into  the  right  Jibposition  for  the 
work  Schumann's  iour  articles  on  Beethuven'e 
monument  should  be  z«ad  (GoMnnmnlte  Sehrif- 
teu.  i.  p.  215). 

Although  few  of  Schumann's  pianoforte  works 
of  the  tir.-<t  jteriod  are  without  defects  of  form, 
yet  their  beautiee  are  so  many  that  we  easily 
forget  those  defects.  In  eertain  ways  the  ooai> 
pociitioua  of  the  first  ten  years  p<reaent  the  most 
characterihtic  picture  of  Schumann's  genius  in 
after  life  lio  proposed  and  attained  letter  ideaU 
in  works  worthy  of  the  perfect  uuuter.  But 
the  freshneaii  and  charm  of  his  earlier  piano* 
forte  works  was  never  surpassed,  and  in  his 
later  years  was  bttt  rarely  reached.  A  dreamy 
imaginative  naton  wia  united  in  SohmiMiui** 
character  with  a  native  solidtty  that  never 

I  ttM  flnt  nmtui  la  1M  xSbii  srths  iMhumeiWail^ 
pubiabed  Iff  Hmm  Wiiiiiiiwiin.  ut^Omt  wilii  tlw4hesntrf  H— |t 
«f  lbs  SvRsls  itt  tt  stiiisras  X«.  la 
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d«aoend«d  to  the  oommoDpUce.  From  the  fin<t 
liii  mudo  bad  in  it  »  duvaetar  wlikh  appealed 
to  the  people — nay.  whicli  waa  in  a  way  na- 
tional ;  and  quickly  m  be  reached  hii  present 
immense  popularity  in  Germany,  it  will  probably 
be  long  before  he  has  the  Kainc  iufluence  in  other 
nations,  especially  in  France  and  Italy.  After 
Beethoven,  Schumann  is  the  only  nianter  who 
pomtmm  the  power  of  giving  fall  mad  free  ex- 
proesion  to  the  hmnoraiw  dement  in  instramental 
inu>ic.  Both  in  his  writingg  and  oomp)sitianii  he 
allows  it  to  have  full  play,  and  it  is  in  hia  earlier 
PF.  works  that  it  is  most  prominent.  One  of 
his  freshest  and  fullest  works  is  the  Humoreske 
(op.  30),  the  most  wonderful  portrayal  of  a 
bumorous  disposition  that  it  is  possible  to  ima- 
gine in  mutic.  SdiumMm'a  thorough  individu* 
sUty  is  prominent,  both  fan  hnrmonies,  rhythm, 
and  colouring,  and  in  the  forms  of  the  melodies. 
It  is,  however,  characteristic  of  his  early  PF. 
works  that  broad  bold  mdodiee  rarely  occur  in 
them,  though  there  is  a  superabundance  of 
melodic  fraijrments — germs  of  melody,  as  they 
might  be  called,  full  of  a  deep  expression  of  their 
own.  This  muiic  is  pervaded  by  m  Spring-like 
nttlniKtion  and  force,  a  germ  of  ratnre  promise, 
which  gives  it  a  pei-uliar  innianlic  cViuracter; 
a  charatUr  strengtheued  by  the  admixture  of 
poetic  moods  and  nelings.  Schumann  was  both 
musician  and  poet,  and  ho  who  wouM  thoroii,'hIy 
understaud  hu  mu^ic  iDU»t  be  ilrbt  iinbutd 
with  the  spirit  of  the  German  poets  who  were 
meet  prominent  in  Schomann'e  youth;  abore  all 
othen  Jean  Paul  and  the  whole  lonumtib  aebool, 
particularly  EichonJorfT,  Heine,  antl  Rilckert. 
And  Just  as  theee  poets  v/ura  specially  great  in 
short  lyricH,  revealiitg  endless  deptihe  of  ibel* 
iu;,'  in  a  few  lines,  so  did  .Schumann  succeed, 
an  no  oue  has  done  befuie  or  since,  in  saying 
great  things  and  leaving  unutterable  things  to 
be  felt»  in  the  enukU  Sona  of  n  abort  pinn^brte 
pieoCb 

Schumann's  enthusiastic  admiration  and 
thorough  appreciation  of  Baob  has  been  already 
deoeribed.  He  shared  tbie  with  MendeMm,  bat 

it  in  rfrtain  that  he  entered  more  thorouifhly 
than  Mendelssohn  did  tutu  the  old  master'H 
myetwioue  depth  of  feeling.  It  would  therefore 
have  bew  wonderfal  if  ne  bed  not  attempted 
to  exproet  bimeelf  in  the  muifeal  fbnne  used 
by  Bach.  His  strong  natural  inclinati'iii  towards 
polyphonic  writing  ia  perceptible  even  in  his 
eerlieei  pinnolbrte  wone,  but  it  was  not  until 
1S40  that  it  comes  prominently  firward.  His 
six  f  uguus  on  the  name  '  fiach '  (op.  60),  the 
four  fugues  (op.  7a),  the  seven  pianoforte  pieoM 
is  fugfaietta  form  (op.  i  a6),  the  studies  in  canon 
fonn  for  the  pedaNpiano  (op.  c;6),  and  the  other 
•ei'.vrate  canons  and  fui;ues  scjilti.-red  up  and 
down  his  pianoforte  works — all  form  a  claie  in 
modem  {rinnofcrte  music  just  as  new  m  dk>  Me 
pianoforte  works  in  the  fr.-e  style.  The  treatment 
of  the  part«  in  the  fugues  is  Ly  no  means  always 
■trietly  according  to  rule,  even  when  viewed 
from  the  standpoint  of  Bach,  who  allowed  himself 
oooaid«tmble  fireedom.  In  employing  an  aooom- 
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paniraent  of  obords  in  one  part,  be  aUo  goes  £» 
beyond  wbaA  bed  hitherto  been  oonnderea  allow- 
able. But  yet,  taken  as  a  whole,  these  works  are 
masterpieoee ;  no  other  composer  of  modem  times 
could  ham  eooceeded  as  he  has  done  in  welding 
together  so  completely  the  modem  style  of  feeling 
with  the  old  strict  form,  or  in  giving  that  form 
a  now  life  and  vigour  by  means  of  the  m  tdem 
spirit.  In  theee  pieces  we  hear  the  same  Schu> 
menn  whom  we  Vnow  in  liie  other  works ;  hfs 
ideas  adapt  theniselvea  as  if  fpontarieously  to 
the  strict  requirements  of  the  polyphonic  style, 
and  these  zeqninments  again  draw  from  his 
imagination  new  and  characteristic  idos.  In 
short,  though  a  great  contrapuntist  he  was 
not  a  ])Ldantic  one.  and  he  may  be  numbered 
among  the  few  musicians  of  the  last  hundred 
years  to  whom  polypbonio  linniiB  bnve  been 
a  perfeetlj  aatiusl  menna  of  espmsing  their 
ideas. 

As  a  composer  of  Songs  Schumann  stands  by 
the  fciile  of  Schubert  and  M<  ri(l(I'^».jlin,  the 
yoangcitt  of  the  trio  of  great  writcra  in  this  class 
of  music.  Schubert  shows  the  greatest  wealth 
of  melody,  Mendelssohn  the  most  perfeot  round* 
ness  of  rarm ;  but  Sebumaim  is  by  far  the  most 
profi  Mti  iJ',  md  intelks'tuallv  BUi,'gcstive.  He 
displays  a  more  finely  cultivateti  jKietic  taate 
than  Schubert,  with  a  many-sided  feelitig  for 
Ivric  cxpre9!<iun  far  greater  tfi-ui  Mendi  l^so]In's. 
Many  ot  his  melodies  are  projecLtd  in  bold  and 
soaring  lines  such  as  we  meet  with  in  no  other 
composer  but  Schubert ;  for  instance,  in  the 
wdl-known  songs  'Du  meine  Sede,  do  man 
Hera*  (op.  25,  no.  l),  'Lied  der  Braut*  (op.  25, 
no.  la).  '  Liebesibotschaft '  (op.  36,  no.  6),  'Stilie 
Tlnttnen  *  (op.  3$,  no.  10),  and  others.  Still  more 
frequently  hv  throws  himself  into  *Au-  spirit  uf 
tbo  Lienuan  Volkiilied,  and  aviiik  himsel;  of  iu 
simpler  and  narro^'er  forms  of  melody.  Indeed 
his  »oagt  owe  thdr  extnordinnry  popolnrify 
chiefly  to  this  eooiploooaBly  mitionsl  dement. 
The  reader  need  only  he  reminded  of  th<'  >  ri  _; 
'O  Sunnenschein  *  (op.  36,  no.  4),  of  Heme's 

*  Liederkreis '  (op.  34),  SAd  of  the  Heine  songs 
'  Hor'  ich  das  Lie<lchen  klingen,'  •  AUnachtlicli  ira 
Trauuie,'  '  Aus  altcn  Marchcn'  (op.  48,  uoa.  10, 
14,  15),  of  most  of  the  songs  and  ballads  (op. 
45,  49,  53),  and  nbove  all  of  the  Wanderiied 

*  Wohlanf,  noch  getmnVen  den  fhnkelnden  Wdn* 
(op.  35,  no.  3I,  wliich  sparkles  with  youthful  life 
and  healthy  vigour.  Besides  these  there  are  many 
songs  in  wnieh  ttie  mdody  is  hardly  worked  oat, 
and  which  arc— as  is  al.^o  frequently  the  case 
with  his  pianofurte  works — as  it  were,  mere 
essays,  or  germs,  of  melodies.  This  style  of  treat- 
ment, whidi  is  quite  peoulinr  to  Sohumann,  he 
was  fimd  of  nnng  when  be  wished  to  giye  the 
impresilnn  of  a  vague,  dreamy,  vi  ileil  ^ntiment ; 
and  by  this  means  bb  penetrated  more  deeply 
into'tM  Tital  essenoe  mid  souross  of  feding  than 
any  other  song-writer.  Such  a  song  as  '  Der 
Nussbaum'  (op.  25,  no.  3),  or  *  Im  Walde,'  by 
Eichendorff  (op.  39,  no.  1 2)  are  maeterpieaea  in 
this  kind.  Beaidssthis^SdimnBnitiiiwaysbroa^it 
a  true  post^a  inatinot  to  bear  «b  the  anbmat 
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tonohM  Mad  most  oov«iit  ■uggestioiu  in  the  po«in« 
wliieh  h«  diOM  fiw  letting;,  and  Mleoted  the 

jmi^ical  cxpTession  beat  6tte(l  to  their  purport. 
Schubert  and  Meudelsaohn  set  verses  to  tunes, 
Sohamaim  wrote  poema  to  them  in  muBic.  He 
was  thp  first  who  ventured  to  clowo  on  the 
doiaiimut  tieveiith  when  hi&  text  tmlftl  with  a 

auery  (,a«  in  op.  ^9,  no.  3).  With  him  also 
le  vood  pari  often  doee  not  end  on  tbe  com- 
mon  ehoid.  bat  the  trae  doee  is  left  to  the 
accoiiipiiiiitricnt,  so  as  to  cive  nn  effect  of  vague 
an<i  iwdefined  feeling.  The  part  filled  by  the 
pianoforte  In  Solramann's  songs  is  a  very  im> 
portant  one.  With  Schubert  ami  McntU'l-sohn 
we  way  very  properly  epeak  of  the  pianttt'urto 
part  AS  an  '  accompaaimenty'  however  rich  and 
independent  it  oocMkmilW  appears.  But  with 
Schumann  tbe  word  is  no  longer  appropriate,  the 
pianofortf  assti  t-i  its  iH[^nitv  and  (-quality  with 
the  voice ;  to  perform  his  nongs  satisfactorily  the 
playw  matt  enter  folly  into  tbe  singer's  part 
anil  thf;  sin^jer  into  the  player's,  and  thev  must 
couvtAiitly  Mupplemeiit  and  fulfil  each  other.  It 
was  evidently  of  moment  in  tbe  history  of  his  art 
that  Schumann  shoold  li»Te  flome  to  tbe  work  of 
writing  "oir^H  after  ten  yean*  experience  aa  a 
composer  fur  thu  pianoforte,  and  after  institut- 
ing an  entirely  new  style  of  pianoforte  mwde. 
litis  style  flupfdied  Mm  with  an  inuDenae  variety 
of  delicate  and  {Miotic  mtHlea  and  i^hades  of  expres- 
sion, and  it  is  uwin<^  to  thit^  that  he  diiiplayH  such 
constant  novelty  in  his  treatment  of  the  pianoforte 
part.  The  forms  of  phrase  which  he  adopts  in 
his  '  accompaniments  '  are  infinitely  various,  and 
always  corre>iMtn<l  with  perfect  fitn«-.-«  and  in- 
genuity to  the  character  of  tbe  versfe.  In  some 
eaaea  the  pianoiSnte  part  fa  aa  entirely  Independent 
composition,  which  the  vuico  ninrely  follows  with 
a  few  ilcclwiatory  p}ira.-i6ii  ^op.  48,  no.  9,  '  Dm 
Ut  ein  Floten  uml  Cieigen ') ;  while  in  others,  in 
contrast  to  thi^i,  the  voice  standn  almost  alone, 
and  the  pianoforte  begins  by  throwing  in  a  few 
etift  chords  whicli  nevertheless  ha\o  tla-ir  due 
characteristic  effect  (op.  48,  no,  13,  'Xch  hah'  im 
Tramn  *>.  In  Sobomann^a  songe  tbe  proper 
funotion  of  the  pianoforte  is  to  reveal  some  deep 
and  SLcr«t  oitfaniug  whicli  it  u  beyond  the  }>ower 
of  words,  even  of  sung  words,  to  expNW ;  and  he 
alwaya  disliked  and  avoided  iIkihc  repetitions  of 
tbe  words  of  which  other  oom[>i>8en)  have  avnuled 
thcm-'^-  Ives  in  in-der  to  fill  <jut  in  the  jiiuf*ic  the 
feeling  to  which  the  worda  give  ria^^  When  he 
doea  repent  be  alwaya  aeena  to  hi^  •  ipedal 
dramatic  end  in  vi-^w  rather  than  a  musical 
one.  and  often  maken  the  piano  supplement  the 
sentiment  aroused  by  tbe  text,  while  the  voice  is 
silent.  He  is  particularly  strong  in  his  final  sym- 
phonies,  to  which  he  gave  a  v.-tlue  and  miport- 
ance,  as  an  integral  piirtion  of  the  song,  which 
no  one  before  htm  had  Tentured  to  do,  often 
assigning  to  it  a  new  and  independent  mntusal 
thought  of  its  own.  Sometimes  he  allows  tlie 
general  feeling  of  the  song  to  reappear  in  it 
under  qnita  ft  new  light ;  somatimw  too  mniical 
phrase  suggests  soma  final  outcome  of  the  words, 
opening  to  the  fancy  a  remote  perspective  in  ' 


which  sight  is  loat  (a  beautiful  eouunple  is  op.  48* 
no.  16,  *  Die  alten  boaan  lieder  *).  Kay  he  even 

continues  tlie  poem  In  music;  of  whichastrikinjj 
instance  in  the  cloise  of  the  'Fraueidiebe  und 
Leben'  (op.  42),  where  by  repeating  the  music  of 
the  first  eong  he  revive-  in  the  fancy  of  the  lonely 
widow  the  memory  of  her  early  happiness.  The 
realm  of  feeling  revealed  to  us  in  Schumann's 
Bonn  ia  thoroughly  vouthful,  an  unfiuling  m»tk 
«f  tha  tme  lyric ;  the  eentinient  be  principally 
deals  with  is  that  of  love,  which  in  his  hands 
is  especially  tender  and  pure,  almost  maidenly 
coy.  The  get  of  Kon^'s  called  '  Frauenliebe  una 
L«jben' — the  Love  and  Life  of  Woman — ^ivea 
us  a  deep  in!^i;^'ht  into  the  most  subtle  and 
secret  emotion^  of  a  pure  woman's  soul,  deeper 
indeed  than  could  have  been  expected  from  any 
man,  and  Jn  fnet  no  oompoeer  but  Sehiimaan 
would  liftve  boon  capable  of  it ,  The  author  of  the 
words,  A.  von  (Jbamitwo,  olcj^ant  iu>  hiii  verses  are, 
lags  far  behind  the  composer  in  his  rendering. 
But  In<h«(I  such  daptha  of  foaling  can  be  aoimded 
by  musii-  alone. 

Schumann  also  found  musical  atJUTalents  and 
ahadee  of  colour  for  EicbendorlTa  myatioal  viewa 
cf  nature ;  bia  ■ettil^«  of  KfebendOTfTs  poema 
may  lie  called  ahw-Kitely  cla.ssic:il.  and  he  in 
equally  at  home  in  dealing  with  the  bubbliog 
freabnete  or  the  chivalrous  sentiment  of  tbe  poet. 
Many  of  Soliiiniann'B  fre-h  and  sparkling  Bonir' 
havu  a  touch  of  tbe  student's  joviality,  but  with- 
out deeoending  from  their  high  distinction ;  never 
under  any  circumstances  was  he  triviaL  Indeed 
he  had  no  sympathy  with  the  farcical,  tbongh  bia 
talent  for  the  humorous  ih  amply  proveti  \>v  his 
songs.  A  masterpiece  of  the  kind  is  the  setting 
ofHelne'epoera  *ma  Jiingling  liebt  dn  MSdeheir 
(op.  48,  no.  II),  which  ]i:iH  been  very  unnecea- 
i»arily  objected  to.  It  was  principally  in  dealing 
with  Hebie's  worda  fAiat  he  betrays  this  senaa  of 
humour ;  '  Wir  sassen  am  Fischerhause '  (op.  45. 
no.  3)  is  an  example,  and  still  more  '  Els  leuehtet 
moine  Liebe'  (op.  127,  no.  3),  where  a  re-ein- 
hlanoe  to  the  acbeno  of  the  A  minor  String 
Quartet  la  very  obvfooa.  A  thing  wbfeb  may 
well  excite  a.stoiiishment  as  apparently  quite 
bcttido  the  nature  of  Schumann's  character,  il 
that  ho  c'HiM  even  find  charaoteristic  music  for 

Heine's  bitterest  irony  fop,  24,  no.  fil  '  Warte, 
warte.  wilder  .Schitf>niann,'  But  he  waa  thi  ough- 
out  and  above  all  romantic. 

Schunuum'*  Symphoniea  may  without  any 
injustice  be  oonmOTod  aa  tbe  meet  important 
which  have  been  written  since  Beethoven. 
Though  Mendelftsohn  excels  him  in  regularity  of 
form,  and  though  Schubert's  C  major  Symj^hony 
is  (piite  unique  In  itS  wealtli  rif  heauUfnl  musi(.-al 
ideas,  yet  Schumann  surpa-^scs  Ixith  iu  greatness 
and  force.  He  is  the  man,  they  the  youths ;  he 
has  the  greatest  amount  of  what  ia  demanded  by 
that  greatest,  most  mature,  and  moat  important 
of  all  forms  of  inatrnmental  music.  He  comsa 
near  to  Beethoven,  who  it  is  quite  evident  wan 
almoflt  the  only  compoaer  that  he  ever  took  aa 
a  model.  No  traoe  whatever  of  Haydn  or  Xfozjirt 
is  to  be  found  in  his  symphonies,  and  of  Men* 
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ddsaohn  just  as  little.  A  cartain  approxiniAtioii 

lo  Schubert  is  indeed  perceptible  in  the  'work* 
ing  out'  iDiirr/ifiihrung)  of  liis  Allcgm  move- 
ments. But  the  •ymphcmies,  like  the  pianoforte 
wmrka,  the  iongi,  and  indeed  all  flint  Sdnunann 

Eroduced,  bt  ar  the  strong  impresB  of  a  marvel- 
ma  originality,  and  a  creative  power  all  his 
own.  £ven  tM  flrat  published  Symphony  (in 
Bb,  op.  58)  shows  A  very  distinct  talent  for  this 
branco  of  composition.  We  do  not  know  that 
Sc-lnmiann  lia<l  over  jireviously  att<.ii)|ited  or- 
chestral compositionif  except  in  the  case  of  the 
■ymphony  written  in  the  beginning  of  1830. 
whitli  still  rtinainH  in  MS.  In  1839  he  writes 
to  Doru:  '  At  preiaeot  it  is  tnie  that  I  have  not 
had  much  practice  in  orcLeHtral  writing,  but  I 
hope  to  master  it  some  day.'  And  in  his  next 
attempt  lie  attained  his  object.  In  a  few  pas- 
sages in  tlie  lit)  Symphony,  the  tflects  of  tho 
instrumento  are  indeod  not  tightly  calculated. 
One  great  error  In  tlie  flnl  movement  he  n- 
me<lied  .ift  r  th*  first  hearlnp.  Tlii-H  waa  in  the 
two  opening  bars,  from  which  the  theme  of  the 
Allegro  ia  nftetrweidi  genenited,  and  which  were 
given  tA  th»*  boms  and  tnimpets.  It  ran  orif^in- 
nlly  Uius.  in  agreement  with  the  Vicgiuaiug  of 
Uw  Allegro  moTement : 


v  liich.  on  account  of  the  G  and  A  being  stopped 
i)ute.-«,  hod  an  unexpected  and  v«ry  comic  etfect. 
Schumann  }iinit«elf  was  much  amused  at  the 
mistake  i  when  he  was  at  Hanover  in  January 
1854  he  told  the  story  to  his  friends,  and  it  was 
very  juiiusing  to  hear  this  man,  usually  so  grave 
and  silent,  regardless  of  the  presence  of  strangers 
{fiv  the  ineid^t  UxJk  pfawe  at  a  public  restaurant), 
sing  out  the  first  five  note":  "f  the  subject  quite 
loud,  the  two  ut^xt  in  a  uiutiled  voice,  and  the 
last  again  loud.  He  placed  the  phcMO  » third 
higher,  m  it  atanda  in  the  printed  toon: 

      /IS  


i 


if — f- 

Asflther,  bnt  le«  importMit  paaaage  for  the  horns 
line  Muained  nndterad.  In  bar  17  of  the  first 
Alkgrok  Sehnmaim  thou^  that  this  phime 


ought  to  be  ni.ade  more  prorain<^nt  tlian  it  usually 
wa«  uu  iLi!  liurus,  and  requested  both  Taubert 
Mad  David,  when  it  was  in  rehearsal  at  Berlin 
and  Leipzig  in  the  winter  of  19^2,  to  have  it 
played  on  the  trombones. 

But  in  general  we  cannot  but  wonder  at  the 
certain  mastery  over  hi»  means  that  he  shows 
even  hi  the  lit  Symphony.  His  oreheetra- 
tlon  is  less  smooth  and  clear  t!  r\n  that  of  either 
Mendelssohn  or  Oade,  and  in  its  st^^rncr  stylo 
reminds  us  rather  of  Schubert.  But  this  stem 
power  is  suited  to  the  substance  of  his  ideas, 
and  there  ia  no  lack  of  captivating  beauty  of 


sound.  We  even  meet  lo  hi«  orchestral  works 
with  a  number  of  new  efleets  of  sound  sueh  as 

only  true  genius  can  di-cover  or  invent.  In- 
stances of  these  are  the  treatment  of  the  tlitee 
trombones  in  the  *  Manfred*  Overture,  the  use 
made  of  the  horn-i  in  the  second  movement  of  the 
Et>  8ym{)huuy.  the  violin  solo  introduced  into 
the  Bomanza  of  the  D  minor  Symphony,  etc.  etc. 
It  is  hard  to  deci<le  which  of  Schumann's  four 
symphonies  (or  five,  counting  op.  5a)  is  the  finest. 
Each  has  individual  beauties  of  its  own  In  life 
and  freshness  and  the  feeling  of  inward  happiness 
the  Symphony  stands  at  the  heed.  8ehuraaan 
originally  intended  to  call  it  the  'Spring  Sym- 
phony'; and  indeed  he  wrote  it,  as  we  learn 
from  a  letter  to  Taubert*  i&  I^^b.  1 841,  when  the 
first  breath  of  spring  was  in  the  air.  Tlie  first 
movement  was  to  liave  been  railed  '8j>riu/s 
Awakening.'  and  the  Finale  ovhich  he  always 
wished  not  to  l^e  taken  too  fast) '  Spring's  Fare- 
wdl.*  Many  parts  of  the  symphony  have  an 
e.Hjtcctal  charm  when  we  thus  know  the  object 
with  which  they  were  written.  The  beginning 
of  the  introdusuon  evidently  represents  a  tnim< 
pet  summons  sent  pealing  down  from  nn  high; 
then  gentle  zephyrs  blow  softly  to  and  fro,  and 
everywhere  the  donnant  forres  awake  and  make 


their  way  to  the  light  (we  are  quoting  from  the 
eomposer's  own  progratnme).    In  the  Allegro 

die  Spring  comes  laughing  in,  in  the  full  beauty 
of  youth.'^  This  explains  and  justifies  the  novd 
use  of  the  trisBglo  in  the  fir^t  movemsn^an 
instrument  not  properly  admiitsible  in  a  sym- 
phony. An  enchanting  effect  is  produced  by 
the  Sprin;^  wing  at  the  close  of  the  first  ni  ive- 
ment,  played  as  though  sung  with  a  full  heart ; 
and  it  IS  an  entirely  new  KfarUk  of  ooda  (see  p.  67 
■f  tl  r  ^(  iin  '  Tn  publishing  the  Symphony, 
Schuniatiu  owi  ttcd  the  explanatory  titles,  because 
he  believed  that  the  attention  m  the  publie  Is 
distracted  fntin  tVie  main  purpose  of  a  work  by 
things  of  that  Itiud.  We  may  well  believe,  mor*; 
over,  that  a  good  part  of  the  spring-like  feeling 
in  this  qnmpbonyooines  ftom  the  deep  and  hieaxU 
Mt  joy  whidi  Behomann  fielt  at  being  at  last 
nniteil  to  his  hardly- won  bride.  The  same  in- 
fluence is  seen  in  the  D  minor  Symphony  (op. 
l3o),  written  in  the  same  year  with  that  just 
describe"^,  an  1  immediately  after  it.  It  is  entirely 
similar  to  xls  predeces.sor  in  its  fuudaiueutal 
feeling,  but  has  more  |>a«i4ion.  The  form  too  i» 
new  smd  vary  sncoeasful ;  the  four  sections  follow 
eaeli  other  oonseeutfvely  without  any  pauses,  so 

that  tli  work  SI  ir.r,  t  .  consist  of  only  one  great 
movctiieut.  The  subjects  of  the  Introduction  re- 
appear in  the  Bomsnse,  with  different  treatment, 
and  the  chief  BKh;c  t  of  the  fir.=?t  Allegro  is  the 
foundation  of  thai  oi  the  last.  The  second  part 
of  the  first  Allegro  is  in  quite  an  unusual  form, 
and  before  the  l^t  Allegro  we  find  a  alow  intro* 
duction— imaginative,  ma  j  us  Lie,  and  most  original. 
A>  L;iM  1  .  Lii  already  mentioned,  Schumann  in» 
tended  to  call  the  work  '  Symphonic  FanL-wsia.* 
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Her'  to-)  poetic  pictures  M«m  to  ba  bovering 
rouu  l  him  ua  every  Bide. 

His  tliird  symphonic  work  of  ih<-  year  1841  is 
aiao  irregular,  but  only  in  form,  aod  has  as  good  a 
rfgbt  u  the  Heond  to  the  name  of '  Sytupliony.* 
It  ;tpj>eare<l,  however,  under  the  name'  OvliI'  ro, 
ScberxO!,  and  Finale,'  as  op.  53.  Of  thi»  vvui  k. 
whieb  is  dharming  (hroo^out,  the  first  moTe- 
ment  offen  us  ihf  only  example  to  ba  found  In 
Schumann  of  the  iuflutuce  of  Cherubim,  a  mastor 
for  whom  he  had  a  great  reverence.  Perhaps 
the  most  lovely  movement  is  the  higbly  poeiio 
8cher«o  in  gigue-rhythm,  wbicb  mlgbt  oonititnte 

a  fviio  l»v  ilm.lf  [iiiioii;,'  .-(N  iii[i!i(<iiy-si-lierz<'B.  H's 
other  scherzob  ttppruxiuiate  in  style  to  tlioat.*  of 
Beetboven,  whose  iuvcntloo  and  speciality  this 
form  wa.«,  and  \vh<>  had  no  successor  in  it  but 
Schuiuauu,  Thu  churuclcri-,Uc  of  the  C  major 
Symphony  (op.  61)  h  i\  graver  and  more  mature 
deptb  (rf  feeling;  its  bold  decisiveness  of  form 
and  overpowenng  wealtb  of  exprssdott  leveal 
distinctly  the  rf!ationahip  in  art  In  twceti  Schu- 
nuuui  and  Betitlioven.  The  form  too,  as  far  m 
regards  the  number  and  character  of  the  move- 
iTiPTitiii,  is  (juite  that  uf  the  1  l;i,s>'u-al  masters,  while 
iu  the  last  symphony  iE?,  op.  97)  Schumann 
once  more  appears  a-s  one  of  the  modern  school. 
Tbis  is  divided  into  five  aopaimte  movements,  in- 
clndin?  a  slow  mo^rement  in  sostained  style,  and 
of  .1  d<jvuri<<ii;il  character  between  the  Andante 
and  the  Finale.  ISchumann  or^inally  inscribed 
it  wieb  tbe  wmds  *In  the  style  of  an  aca  m 
paniment  to  a  jtolpmn  ceremony*  (iiu  Charakter 
der  Jitgleiiung  einen  roitrliclifu  CiTcmoiiie),  and 
we  kuowtbatlt  wait  Hu^g<  sted  to  him  by  the  bight 
of  Colopio  eatiiedral,  and  the  faetivities  on  tbe 
oocatlon  of  Arebbishop  wtm  Oetssal's  elevation  to 
theCardinalatc.  Tli'i  (  thcr  mu-.  cmentsaro  power- 
fol,  and  full  uf  variety  and  charm,  and  the  whole 
symphony  is  full  of  vivid  pictures  of  Rbtneland 
life.  Perhaps  tlie  gpm  of  the  whole  is  the  second 
moveiiieui  Scherao  i,  iu  which  pt>wer  and  beauty 
are  mingled  with  the  romance  which  in  every 
Gennan  beart  hovers  round  tbe  Bldne  and  its 
mnltitadeofsonga  and  legends.  Altbongb  written 
ill  iSic,  wht,n  ^cluiniaiin's  iiiia^nation  was  be- 
coming exhausted,  the  work  bears  no  trace  of 
asydiminution  of  power. 

The  poetical  concert-overture,  invented  by 
Mendelssohn,  and  praGti^eJ  by  Bennett  and 
Oade,  was  a  form  never  cultivated  by  Schu- 
mann. His  overtures  are  really  'opening  pieosa»' 
whether  to  opera,  play,  or  some  festivity  or 
other.  In  tlii.i  again  he  follows  Beethoven. 
His  overtures,  like  those  of  Beetbovenj  are  most 
efleetlye  in  the  ooncert-room.  wben  tbe  drama 
or  occasion  for  which  tluy  v.erf?  composed  is 
kept  in  mind.  It  id  so  even  with  the  woudur- 
ful  'Genoveva'  overture^  which  contains  some- 
tUng  of  Weber's  power  and  swing;  bat  mora 
tban  idl  Is  It  true  of  tbe  overture  to  Byran's 
'  Manfiod,'  bo  fall  of  tremendous  passion.  None 
of  tbe  overtures  subsequently  written  by  Schu- 
mann reached  this  degree  of  perfection,  least 
of  all  h-.^  'Faust'  ov.-rturt',  Ihwi.^h  tlm' 
the  '  iJr.iut  von  Messina'  ^op.  100;  ui  uui  mudi 


inferior  to  *  Manfred.'  In  the  last  year  of  his 
productive  activity  Schumann  was  much  00 
ctipitd  with  this  form,  but  the  exhausted  con- 
dition of  bis  creative  powers  cannot  be  dis- 
guised, eitber  in  tbe  *  FImisI*  overtnreor  In  tikosa 
ui  Shak'Sprare'A  '.Tiilius  Caesar' ((-p.  1  j8)  and 
(iottht,'*  'Hermann  uud  Di.mthe*'  lop.  136), 
wiiich  last  lie  bad  intended  to  bet  as  an  opem. 
The  festival  overture  on  the  '  Rheinwcinlit  d  fop. 
133)  is  cleverly  worked,  and  a  very  tlfcctive 

It  was  in  the  spring  of  1838  that  fifwKtmrmi^*^ 
made  bis  fint  attempt.  00  far  as  we  know,  al 

a  Strini:  Quartet.  It  was  scarcely  aa.  c.-.s^ful.  f  .r 
he  wiu&  too  much  immersed  in  pianoforte  music; 
at  any  rate  the  world  has  hitherto  seen  nothing 
of  it.  In  June  and  July  184.'  lie  wa-^  imi  h  more 
successful.  The  three  string  qaartfta  ^op.  41  \ 
written  at  this  time,  are  the  only  ones  that  have 
become  known.  They  cannot  be  said  to  be  la 
the  purest  quartet  style;  but  as  8dramann  never 
played  any  strini,'ed  instrumf  nt.  th'.-  i.>  not  sur- 
prising. They  tttill  i-<;lain  mtii-!i  of  the  pianoforte 
style;  bnt  even  by  this  mt'.in.s  S(  homann  attains 
many  new  and  beontiful  effevts.  In  several  places 
the  influence  of  Beethoven  is  clearly  di^cenxible  ; 
especially  in  the  Adagio  of  tbe  A  ui.nor  and  the 
Adagio-variatiaw  of  tbe  P  major  Quart«t.  On 
<be  otilier  band,  the  *Qamd  Trio*  In  tbe  style  of 
a  j,'avotte,  in  the  Finale  of  the  A  major.  >ho\\a 
an  athnity  with  Bach  (compare  the  gavotte  in 
tiia  sixth  of  tbe  so-cslted  *Fk«noh  suites'  in 
E  iii.ajor),  though  not  as  somefhini.-  nj  iM-' "(jHated 
from  without,  but  rathtr  a«  an  mdivi<luaiity  de- 
veloped from  writhin.  At  the  same  time  the 
Sebeno  of  tbe  A  minor  Quartet  is  an  aiampto 
of  bow  a  lleetin<,'  impresnon  often  beeomes  fixed 
in  an  indcpeii(!<.  ntly  creative  imairin  itiun,  untH 
it  reaches  a  wore  perfect  de^Tee  of  developm«it. 
Attliatimaflf  writing  thu«  t|uart4  t  Schumann  bad 
become  .ncqnaintofl  with  Mar-chntr's  G  minor 
Trio  i^up.  Hi),  and  spcaJkd  of  it  iu  the  Zeinichrift. 
The  fine  scherzo  of  that  work  struck  him  very 
raucb,  and  in  bis  own  scberso  it  reappears,  in  a 
modified  form  certainly,  but  yet  reeognisabin 

enough.  In  s]iite  of  this  j>lai,'Iari:<:n  however 
we  must  allow  the  quartet  to  be  iu  the  highest 
degree  original,  and  ftiil  of  richness  and  poetry. 
It  contains  inucli  encLiin* in Ix^autv,  never  sur- 
pauAcd  eViD  by  .Schumann.  He  9o«ruis  here  to 
have  resumed  his  practice  of  mixing  up  poetio 
mysticism  witb  bis  music.  What  ^er  reason 
oould  there  be  for  proposing  to  use  tbe  four 
bars  of  modulation  from  the  first  quartet  (iiai.^ 
30-34),  exactly  as  tbey  stand,  for  an  iutroductiou 
to  the  second  qnartatf  He  afterwards  struck 
tliem  out,  as  I'lr^v  be  seen  in  tlie  autograph. 
Tbe  other  (piarttttt  al.so  arrived  at  their  present 
fonxi  only  alter  umnifold  alterations.  The  alow 
introduction  to  the  A  minor  Quartet  was  at  fir>»t 
intended  to  be  pUyed  eon  sor«fMif.  Tbe  third 

quartet  be^'an  with  a  chord  of  the  6-5  on  D,  LiIJ 
out  fur  a  whule  bar.  The  greatest  alterations 
were  made  in  the  first  Allegro  of  the  A  minor  and 
in  the  variations  in  Ab  of  the  F  major  Quartet.s. 
Whole  sections  were  re-written  and  moditied  in 
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vanona  wnyt.    But  Wasielewski  is  mistaken  in 
aaying  (3rd  ed.  p.  178,  note)  that  the  piu  leiito 
om  tilo  ooda  in  theta  wUtions  is  a  misprinit  , 
for  piii  mosm.   SohomMUi  mmte  p«4  lento  ^uita  | 
plainly,  and  eridently  meant  what  ha  wrote.  • 
He  may  [  otsiMy  liave  cliau;,red  his  mind  afltr- 
wards,  for  in  regard  to  iemm  be  was  often 
aeoeedbl*  to  the  o^ti&aBm  of  others.  I 

Of  the  worka  for  strings  and  pianoforte,  the 
Quintet  (op.  44)  ia  of  cuurg«j  the  finest.  Kay 
moN :  it  is  undoubtedly  the  beat  piece  of  cham-  I 
her  moaio  ainoe  Beethoven,  and  wUl  Alwaya  keep 
Its  place  In  the  fint  rank  of  mturical  nuuterpieces 
Thia  quintet  claims  the  highes^t  admirati'>n,  not 
only  because  of  its  brilliant  originality,  and  its 
InDvfee  power— which  seeoui  to  grow  with  every  | 
movement,  and  at  the  end  of  the  whole  leaves 
the  hearer  with  a  feuling  of  the  possibility  of 
lkev0r*ending  increase — but  alao  because  of  its 
gon^eous  beauty  of  sound,  and  the  beautiful  and 
well-balanced  relations  between  the  pianoforte 
and  the  atrin,gs.  MiiHici;<ns  aro  still  living,  like 
Garl  Beinecke  of  Leipzig,  who  at  the  time  of  its 
•ppeanuce  were  in  the  mmt  miaoeptihlo  p«iod 
of  youth,  and  who  tell  of  the  inilcscribable  im- 

Eression  the  work  made  upon  llieni.  It  must 
ave  seemed  like  a  new  [iar;idise  of  beauty  re- 
vealed to  their  view.  The  Pianoforte  Quartet 
(op.  47)  only  wants  animation,  and  a  more  ( 
ptjpuhir  chiiriR'ter  in  the  be-<t  !-ense  of  the  word, 
to  make  it  of  equal  merit  with  the  Quintet. 
There  ia  mnoh  in  it  of  the  spirit  of  Badi,  m  is 
perhaps  most  evident  in  the  wonderful  melody  of 
the  Andante.  A  high  rank  ia  taken  by  the  Trios 
In  D  minor  (op.  63)  and  F  major  (op.  80),  both, 
as  well  as  the  quintet  and  quartet,  written  in 
one  and  the  same  year.  In  the  first  a  passionate 
and  Bometimes  gloomy  character  predominates, 
while  the  second  is  more  cheerful  and  full  of 
warmth  in  th«  middle  raovomenti.  The  eraoolo 

style  is  employed  in  the  Adagios  of  both  trios 
with  new  and  powerful  etfect.  The  treatment  of 
the  strings  with  respect  to  the  pianoforto  may 
here  and  tlure  be  conHidt,Tc<l  too  orchestral  in 
style  ;  but  it  must  not  bo  forgotten  that  it  was 
adopted  to  suit  the  piano  style,  which  in  Schu- 
mann is  venr  diiferent  from  that  of  the  clasHical 
waetan  and  of  Ifenddssohn.  The  two  trios, 
however,  are  wanting  in  that  expre^<^i^>n  of  perfect 
health  which  is  so  prominent  in  both  the  quintet 
«nd  the  q  >  ri>  .  l*h(>y  show  traces  of  the  hvny 
and  I)reatldcs3  ha«to  which  in  his  later  yenrs 
increases  the  complication  of  his  rbythma.  The 
third  and  last  Trio  (6  minor,  op.  xio)  is  far 
infeiiiNr  to  the  othen.  There  is  still  the  same 
tttistie  design,  and  in  isolated  pas.sagesthe  nohlo 
genius  of  thi-  master  still  .shines  clearly  out ;  hut 
as  a  whole  tiiit  trio  tells  of  exhaustion.  The 
same  may  bo  said  of  most  of  the  olher  cbMnber 
works  of  Schm;vann*,s  latest  years.  Among  them 
are  two  souatas  lor  |)iauo  and  violin,  gloomy, 
impassioned  compositions,  which  can  ha^ly  be 
listened  to  without  »feeUng  of  oppfcssion.  Th«ra 
am  also  s  nomher  of  sheitor  piooes  for  dfflbniit 
in.struinent.s,  among  which  the  '  Mareheubilder 
fUr  Pianoforte  and  Viola'  ^op.  iij)  are  promi- 


nrn*  Xo  one  who  benrs  in  mind  Schumainra 
uitdutto  fata  can  hear  without  emotion  the  laht 
of  these  '  Mftrchenbilder,'  which  bears  the  direo> 
tion  'lAagBun,  mit  molanehoiisdiom  Auadruck* 
(Slowly,  with  an  expression  of  nicflancholy). 

Tn  the  sphere  of  the  ctmcertu  Schumann  has 
left  an  imperishable  trace  of  bis  genius  in  the 
Pianoforto  Concerto  in  A  minor  (op.  54).  It  is 
one  of  his  most  beautiful  and  mature  works.  In 
addition  to  all  his  peculiar  originality  it  has  also 
the  qualities,  which  no  concerto  inoiidd  lack, 
of  external  hrilliann'«  tmd  striking,  powerful, 
well  rounded  sahjocm.  *th»  first  movement  is 
written  in  a  free  form  with  liupj»y  effect ;  the 
cause  being  that  Schumann  had  at  tirst  intended 
it  to  stond  as  an  independent  pieoe,  witii  the  titio 
'  Fantasia.*  He  did  not  add  the  other  two  move- 
meut^  until  two  yenm  afterwards. — The  '  Intro- 
duction und  Allegro  appassionato.'  for  pianoforto 
and  (nrohestm  (op.  93),  is  a  rich  addition  to 
concerto  literature.    In  Schumann  there  is  n 

deeper  connection  between  the  pianoforte  and 
orchestra  than  had  before  been  customary,  tbooffh 
not  ennrled  to  snob  m  point  as  to  interfors  with  do 

contrast  between  the  two  independent  powers. 
He  was  for  from  writing  symphonies  with  the 
pianoforte  obblujaio.  His  other  works  in  oonoerto- 
form,  written  in  the  last  years  of  his  life,  do 
not  attoin  to  the  height  of  the  Concerto.  Among 
them  ia  an  unpublished  violin  concerto  written 
between  Sept.  31  and  Oct.  3,  1853,  and  consist- 
ing of  the  following  movements:  (1)  I>  minor 
alia  breve,  '  Tm  krrifligen,  nicht  zu  Fchnellen 
Tempo';  (3)Bb  major,  common  Ume,  'Langsam'; 
(3)  D  major.  3.4,  'Lel-haft,  dodi  nicht  m 
schnell.'  The  autograph  is  in  the  possession  of 
Joachim.  A  Fantasia  for  violin  and  orchestra, 
dedicated  to  the  same  ^^^reat  artist,  is  published 
as  op.  The  Violoncello  C(moerto  (op,  1 39) 
is  mnuricable  ibr  n  voty  boatitlfal  slow  middle 
movement.  There  is  also  a  Concerto  for  four 
boms  and  orchestra  (op.  86).  Schumann  himself 
thought  very  highly  of  this  piece,  partly  because, 
as  ho  wrote  to  Dr.  ITartcl,  'it  w.a-i  quite  curious.' 
It  is  indeed  the  only  attempt  made  in  modern 
times  to  revive  the  form  of  the  old  Concerto  grotio 
which  Sebastian  Bach  had  brought  to  perfeetion 
in  his  sue  soKsalled  'Bmndenburg'  conoertos. 
As  these  concertos  of  Bach  were  not  printed 
until  1850,  and  Schumann  can  scarcely  liave 
known  than  in  manuscript,  it  is  a  remarkable 
and  interesting  coincidence  that  he  should  thu3 
have  folio  wed  Bach  d  lead  withuuf  knowing  it. 
The  piece  is  particularly  hard  for  the  first  horn, 
becaose  of  the  high  notes.  When  well  rendered 
it  has  a  peeoliailv  sonorous,  often  veiy  romnntia 
effect,  to  which  however  the  ear  soon  beoomei 
insensible  from  the  tone  of  the  four  horns. 

In  his  account  of  Marschner's  'Kliinge  aus 
O'.ten,'  a  work  performed  in  Leipzig'  on  Oct.  3>, 
1H40,  Schumann  tsiys  :  'We  must  admire  the 
pattern  which  the  composer  has  felt  himself  en- 
couraged to  set,  nnd  which  otben  need  only 
follow,  to  enrieh  dm  oonoert-room  with  n  new 
form  of  music'  The  '  Klange  aus  0^tcn '  consist 
of  an  overture,  solos,  and  chorusM,  and  treat  of 
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the  adventarHi  of  »  pair  of  loTen  in  the  Eut. 

By  thf  term  'nt  w  funn  uf  mui-ic'  !^i:liumann 
means  a  iorm  in  which  it  wan  {/oiitiible  to  make 
use  for  concert  perfonuancoii  of  romautic  stories, 
whicli  li:id  hitherto  bt-eti  only  usid  nu  the  titau'i . 
He  wiib  the  Brst  to  ioliuw  ihiij  t:xujiij)k-  iu  hi> 
'Paradise  and  the  Peri.'    The  text  was  taken 
from  Moore's  poem,  of  which  Schumann  ehort- 
«nMl  tome  parts  to  enit  hi»  purpose,  while  lie 
le!i;s't-'n-nt.-(l  nthLTtf  !>y  hin  own  inseitioui*     I  t  was 
Itis  tir^t  work  tor  vuict  H  nml  orchestra,  and  ia  one  ! 
of  his  greatest  and  mo»t  imcortjint.  The  sabjeot  | 
was  happily  chosen.    The  longing  felt  by  one 
of  those  ideal  beings  created  by  the  imagination 
frcMn  the  forces  of  nature,  to  attain  or  regain 
m  higher  and  happier  ezittonce«  and  tiding  every  | 
menu  fbr  the  nilfihnent  of  this  lon^'ing.  is  I 
of  friqueiit  occurn  iKO  in  the  Gcrinan  populfti- 
Itjgeii'is.  and  \s  btill  a  favmiritc  anil  Bvutpathetic 
idea  in  GtTinany.    It  is  the  nx.t  of  the  legends  i 
of  the  Fiiir  Mi  lusiiia.  of  the  Wat«T  Nixif.  and  "f 
Haiis  Heiliiig.     Schumaim's  Ituicy  must  have 
bean  stimulated  by  the  magic  of  the  East,  no 
lem  than  by  Moore'e  poenii  with  iU  poetic  pio-  i 
tnree  displayed  on  m  bedtgroand  of  high  moral 
Beiitinitnt.    It  lias  Ijten  vi.rv  unnecessarily  ob- 
jected to  '  Partuiiiie  and  the  l^ri '  that  it  follows 
aoQO  of  the  exitttin^r  forms  of  music.    If  it  be 
necessarv  fur  the  eiijnynicnt  of  a  work  of  art  that 
it  bhould  be-  tickuU-  J  uiUiT  tomn  known  pattcra, 
it  is  obvious  that  this  one  belongs  to  the  chws  of  ' 
Oxalorio.  That  (he  oratorio  amy  be  eeoular  tm  j 
wdl  an  laered  war  ehown  by  Handel,  and  oon*  j 
firmed  by  ITayihi  in  his  '  Seas'tn.s.'    For  the  text 
no  e8p<,Lial  I'uetic  form  is  reijuired.    It  may  be 
dramatic  or  naiTative,  or  a  mixt-ore  of  the  two;  j 
Handel  has  left  examples  of  each.   Tlic  essential 
characteristic  of  an  oratorio  is  that  it  tohuuld 
bring  the  feelings  into  play,  not  directly,  as  is 
done  ia  the  cantata,  but  b^  meana  of  a  given  j 
e^ent,  aboat  which  the  emotioni  oan  be  atotued.  ! 
The  fonu  of  the  poetry,  the  clioite  of  matt  rial 
and  funii  in  the  mi!<!ic,  should  all  dtjpeud  upon  i 
t\w  ]>artici!]ar  Mubject  v>  l>c  treatod.  The  fact  of 
Sehuniann  s  having  retained  so  much  of  MiM>re'H 
luvriaiivc  in  worthy  of  all  praise  ;  it  ie  the  dc-  ^ 
ecriptive  portions  of  the  pi>em  tiiat  have  the 
greateat  charm,  and  the  music  oonforms  to  this. 
To  call  this  method  an  imitation  of  the  muaio  of 

the  Evangelist  in  Baeh'.s  Passion  Miijjic  is  un- 
aeoessary  and  untrue;  fur  the  uarrativu  portions 
are  given  by  ^humann  both  to  solos  and  chorus. 
True,  there  will  always  be  a  certain  (1LH:1^1\  n-.t  i^re 
in  using  acumpleU]  sulf-contaiu^d  p^em  a  text 
for  music,  a  grm%  deal  of  which  will  inevitably 
have  been  written  without  regard  to  the  com- 
poser. Madi  that  we  pass  over  lightly  in  read- 
in;^  has,  wlu  n  fct  to  music,  a  more  definite  an  t 
insistent  etiect  than  was  intended.  In  other 
places  again,  the  poem,  horn  the  murieian's  point 
of  view,  will  be  deficient  in  opportnnitics  for  the 
stn)ng  contratitti  so  nec&>sary  iur  etiVct  in  music. 
This  is  very  obvious  in  Schimiann'M  composition. 
The  third  portion  of  the  wc»k,  although  he  took 
aradi  tmuDle  to  giva  it  gieater  variety  by  addi* 
tloui  to  the  poetry,  saffius  from  a  certain  moaio* 
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tony.  Ifot  tint  the  separate  nnmben  an  weaker 

than  those  of  the  fonner  partr^.  bnt  they  are 
wanting  in  strong  uhadows.  But  there  is  some' 
thing  else  that  prevents  the  work  from  prodmnng 
a  really  strikini,'  effect  ispon  Ir.ryfc  aiulicnr'*'*, 
UTul  that  ih,  if  we  luiiv  any  tn),  that  there  i:i  too 
much  music  in  it.  Schumann  brought  it  forth 
from  the  folneas  of  his  heart,  and  threw,  even 
into  its  smallest  intsrlndea.  all  the  depth  of  ex- 
pression of  which  he  was  capable.  The  lieauties 
are  crowded  together,  and  stand  in  each  other** 
light.  If  tiiey  had  been  fewer  iu  number  they 
wonld  have  had  more  efTeet.  But,  with  all  tli< 
allowauce^. '  Taradisse  and  the  Peri '  is  one  of  the 
most  enchanting  musical  poems  in  existence.  And 
we  can  now  confirm  his  own  words  in  a  letter 
to  a  friend  after  the  oompletion  of  the  work ; 
'A  soft  voice  within  me  kept  saying  while  I 
wrote,  It  in  not  in  vun  that  thou  art  writing' ; 
for  this  oompositioai  will  go  far  to  make  mm 
?i;:t!i  irtal.  No  comp.irisou  is  possible  between 
it  ami  the  ^eal  oratoiins  of  Mendelssiohn,  with 
their  grand  structure  and  historical  cluiracicr. 
Its  object  is  wholly  different — to  lead  as  into  the 
bright  magical  fairy*wflir1d  of  the  East,  and  make 
us  sympathise  w  ith  the  sorrow  s  and  the  struLrt,'les 
of  a  gioitle  daughter  ut  the  air.  It  can  only  be 
really  In^tresaive  t<i  h  mimewhat  Kmall  circle. 
The  more  so  tliat  the  chorus,  the  chi«.-f  meau.-^  for 
represuntiu^  broad  a.iid  popular  emotlon.s.  has 
only  a  moderate  share  in  the  work.  All  the 
choroses  in  'Paradise  and  the  Peri,'  perha)>9 
with  the  exception  of  the  last,  are  fine,  original, 
and  effective.  But  it  must  be  admitted  th.%t 
choral  composition  wau  nut  really  8chimman's 
strong  point.  In  this  respect  he  v»  far  inferior 
t'l  Mf-ndclBiiohn.  In  manv  of  his  <dioruses  he 
miglit  evteu  aeem  to  lack  the  requisite  iiia^tA:ry 
over  the  technical  requirements  of  choral  com* 
[KHition,  so  instromental  in  stjle,  so  ixnprao* 
ticaUe  and  unnecessarily  difficult  do  they  seem. 
But  if  we  consider  Schumann's  skill  in  poly- 
phonic writing,  and  recall  pitccs  of  such  grand 
concej)tion  and  masterly  treatment  a.->  the  begin* 
nin;,^  uf  the  l  ist  rlidrus  of  the  Paust  music,  we 
feel  convinced  that  the  tru«  re;kson  of  tlie  defect 
lies  deeper.  The  essential  parts  of  a  choruA  are 
large  and  simple  subjects*  broad  and  flowins 
devMopment.  and  divirioits  deaily  marked  sua 
iut«dli|,'ible  to  all.  In  a  good  chorus  there  must 
be  something  to  s{>eak  to  the  heart  of  the  mass^ 
Schmnaan  took  exactly  the  opposite  view.  The 
chorus  was  usually  an  instrument  unfitled  for  the 
cxprett&iun  of  hia  idea^.  ilia  gtiuius  could  hava 
mastered  the  technical  part  of  choral  composition 
as  (quickly  and  sorely  as  that  of  orchestral  com- 
position.  But  sines  the  case  was  otherwise,  the 
clii'  f  Mil  ince  of  'Paradise  and  the  Peri*  is 
secu  to  be  iu  the  solos  and  their  accompauuuents, 
especially  in  the  latter,  for  here  the  orchestra 
stands  in  the  same  relatimi  to  the  voice  as  the 
pianoforte  does  in  Schunmnn  »  song^i.  A  good 
orchestral  renderillg  cl  '  Paradise  and  the  Peri ' 
ia  a  (ask  of  the  greatest  difficulty,  but  one  re* 
wnded  by  perfect  enjoyment.  CompositionBSlldl 
M  this,  aa  we  have  alisadf  laid,  eomspoDd  in 
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the  concert-room  t<>  the  German  romantic  opera. 
*Paradise  and  the  Ten'  niav  be  likened  to  W«-  I 
ber»  'Oberon,'  and  Memi.-lssohn'g  'First  Wal-  , 
pnr;isnight'  to  Weber '  Der  Freiscliiit/..' 

In  the  fkiry-tale  of  'The  Pilgrimage  of  the  ! 
Rom*  (op.  Via)  Sdianiaira  intendiBd  to  prodnoe  ] 
a  companion  picture  to  '  Paradise  and  the  Peri,' 
but  in  leu  definite  outline  and  t^aguer  c<>l<>ur«. 
The  ideft  of  the  ])oem  is  nmilar  to  that  of  the 
iDTuer  woric,  but  Hom'a  exeeatioa  of  the  idea 
is  entirely  wifbonttMte.  Sohmnatni  wae  poadMy 
attracted  by  it«  smmth  versification  ana  a  few 
really  good  musical  eituations  The  music  con- 
tains much  that  is  airy  and  frcir'h,  as  well  at  a 
beautiful  dirge.  On  tin  r.  her  hand,  it  is  full 
of  a  feeble  sentimentaluy  utterly  foreign  to  Schu- 
mann's general  character,  and  ascribable  only  to 
the  decay  of  his  imagination.  The  iaiigniticant 
and  wlmly  idyllic  subject  was  quite  Inadefiuate 
to  give  euijjlM>nient  to  the  whole  apparatus  of 
aolo,  choruji,  and  orchetitra,  and  Schumann's  fint 
idea  of  providing  a  pianoforte  aooompaninient  nuly 
waa  the  right  ono.  With  a  small  section  of  Schu- 
inaim'a  admirers  the  work  will  ahvavs  keep  iU 
place,  and  produce  a  pleading  though  not  very 
deep  effset.  Hia  other  works  in  this  fomn  oooBiat 
of  four  iMlladet— *]>er  KSnigiiolm'  (op.  ti6). 
*Des  Sangers  Flvich'  (cp.  139),  'DasGliick  von 
Edenhair  (op.  143),  all  by  (Jhlaud;  and  *Vom 
Tagea  und  der  Konigstochter '  (op.  140).  by 
Ccibel.  Moore's  'Paradiso  and  the  Peri'  waw 
peculiarly  fitted  for  musical  treatment,  and  lent 
itself  happily  to  it.  And  it  will  always  be  easier 
to  eztiaot  an  available  text  from  a  poem  of  large 
ttimenaiooa,  tiun  fmn  a  ballad  of  more  concise 
form.  This  Schumann  had  t>  find  out  by  ex- 
perience. Hia  chief  error  was  not  in  taking 
widel7«laioim  masterpieoef  of  German  poetry 
.nnd  curtailing  or  even  re-arranging  them  to 
huit  his  purpuM; ;  Uhlond'e  and  Geibcl's  pucius 
remain  as  they  were,  and  a  musician  must  always 
be  permitted  to  take  hia  an^eeta  wherever  and 
however  lie  lOtee.  He  k  rather  to  be  blamed  f  > 
not  going  far  enough  in  his  alterations,  and  for 
retaining  too  mucli  of  the  original  fonn  ol  the 
ballad.  What  hm  been  already  said  with  regard 
i'>  '  Hiiradise  and  the  Peri'  liolils  good  here  t*>o, 
mid  in  a  greAttr  degree.  It  in  ]>aiufully  evident 
that  these  ballads  were  not  really  written  for 
maaio.  The  way  the  principal  evcnta  of  the  itory 
are  deecribed,  md  the  whole  outward  Hann  of  the 

Verses,  iinply  that  they  were  intended  to  be 
recited  by  a  single  person,  and  that  not  a  singer 
but  a  spiMdcer.  If  necenmry  to  be  sung,  thefbnn 
of  a  stropliic  song  sliould  have  been  chosen,  an  i« 
the  ci&e  witij  'JjasGluck  von  Edeuhall,'  but  this 
would  confine  the  varieties  of  expres^sion  within 
too  oairow  a  range.  It  is  aa  though  Soharoann'a 
p-mt-up  deidre  for  the  drunatio  fom  were  leeking 
»n  outlet  in  th.  l  l  allads;  especially  as  we  know 
that  in  the  last  yearii  of  his  creative  activity  he 
w  as  anxious  to  meet  with  a  new  opera-libretto. 
The  faults  of  te\  is  and  subjects  might  however  be 
overlooked,  if  the  music  made  itself  felt  i^n  the 

Eroduct  of  a  rich  and  unwearied  imagination. 
FnfiDvtunately.  h.nv.  ver,  this  is  seldom  the  case. 
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It  is  just  in  the  more  dramatic  parts  that  we 
detect  an  obvious  dulnesi  in  the  muik^  a  lame* 
ne84  in  rhythm,  and  a  want  of  freeh  and  happy 

contrasts.  It  must  be  remarked,  however,  that 
isolated  beauties  of  no  mean  order  are  to  be 
met  with  ;  such  as  the  whole  of  the  third  part 
and  the  beginning  and  end  of  tlic  second,  in  the 
ballad  '  Votu  Pagen  uud  der  Konifisiochter.* 
These  worki»  hoiwntt,  Inkeu  aa  a  wiMle,  will 
hardly  Ut*, 

On  tlie  otfier  Iiand,  flrare  are  aooie  wdrks  of 

etriking  beauty  for  voices  and  orchestra  :n  a 
purely  lyrical  vein.  Among  these  sliould  be  nu  n- 
tioned  the  *  Requiem  for  Mign  in '  from  *  Wilhehn 
Meister*  (op.  98  f;),  and  Hel-liers  '  Nachtlic  I ' 
(op.  108).  The  former  of  thefic  was  especially 
written  for  music,  and  contains  the  lovediest 
thoughts  and  wovds  embodied  in  an  onconitrained 
and  agreeable  fnm.  Few  composera  were  bo  well 
fitted  for  such  a  work  as  Schumann,  with  his 
sensitive  emotional  faculty  and  bi<t  delicate  tense 
of  poe  try ;  and  it  is  no  wonder  that  he  succeeded 
it)  producing  thU  beautiful  little  composition. 
Put  it  should  never  be  heard  in  a  large  concert 
room,  for  which  itn  delicate  j  rojiortions  and  t'  lirler 
ooloaring  are  atterly  unhtted.  The  '  Nachtlied  * 
it  a  long  dioral  movement.  Tiae  jNMoliar  and 
f  i  l  l  tic  feeling  of  the  ]>mm  receivee  adequate 
treatment  by  a  particular  stylo  in  which  the 
chorus  is  sometimes  used  only  to  give  colour, 
nnd  Bometimes  is  eoinbined  with  the  orchestra 
in  ft  |K»lyphouic  structure,  in  width  all  human 
individuality  seems  to  be  merged,  nnd  cnly  tne 
univenaL  powen  of  nature  and  of  life  reign 
supreme. 

Beethoven,  as  U  well  known,  had  the  irt  nti  n 
uf  Netting  Goethe's  '  Paust'  to  music.  Of  c<>ur->« 
the  first  part  only  was  in  his  mind,  for  the  second 
did  not  appear  until  ^lK  years  after  his  death. 
The  idea  cynccivtd  by  Peethuvon  vcua  exejcuted 
by  Schumann ;  not,  it  may  be,  in  Beethoven's 
n  I  anner,  but  perhape  in  the  beet  and  moat  effective 
^  ly  concMvable.  Sdiumami*M  nrmie  is  not  in- 
tended to  be  performed  on  the  sta^  aa  the  musical 
complement  of  Goethe's  drama.  It  is  a  piooe 
for  cor)cert  performance,  or  rather  a  HL-t  of  pieces, 
for  he  did  not  ntipulate  or  intend  that  all  three 
parts  should  bo  given  together.  What  he  did 
wjis  to  take  out  a  number  of  scenes  from  both 
narta  of  Goethe's  poem,  and  set  munc  to  them. 
It  fbllowi  that  the  work  is  not  edf-contained,  but 

reijiiirLB  for  its  full  underBtanding  an  a'  curate 
knowledge  of  the  poem.  From  the  First  Part  he 
took  the  rolhiwing:— (l)  Part  of  the  first  scene 
in  the  gMden  between  Cretchen  and  Fuu^t  ;  {2) 
Gretchen  before  the  shrine  ot  the  M<Ut  J'doroM  • 
(3)  The  scene  in  the  Clatlie  iral  Thwe  three 
£onn  the  first  division  of  his  Faust  mode.  From 
the  Second  Part  of  the  play  ho  adopted :  (i)  The 

first  hcerir  v  ''  tlie  first  act  (the  song  of  the  (spirit.-* 
at  dawn,  the  suuribe,  aud  Faust'g  tioliloquj);  (3) 
The  scene  with  the  four  aged  women  xroni  the 
fifth  iict ;  (3)  Faust's  death  in  the  same  act  (as 
fitx  as  the  words,  *  Der  Zeigcr  fallt — Er  fjillt,  os 
ist  vollbracht ').  Theee  form  the  second  divisi«i 
of  the  mono.  Schnmaiui'a  third  divinoncMunsta 

Be 
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of  the  last  toene  of  the  fifth  act  (Faust's  glori- 
fication) divided  into  seven  numbers.    The  ex- 
periment of  oonitrneting  a  work  of  art,  without 
central  |v>'Tit  or  cnnn'  ctioii  in  it>f  lf,  but  entirely 
dtipendeul  lor  these  on  anotlier  win  k  of  art,  could 
only  bo  Bucces-sful  iu  tho  ca-sc  of  a  poem  like 
'  Faoat ' ;  and  even  tb«n  p«rha|)%  only  with  the 
Ckmum  pe<>[>ld,  wifli  whom  Tkusi  b  alnioft  u 
familiar  as  Luther's  Bible.    But  it  really  was 
successful,  and  Schumann's  name  will  etcmally 
liiiked  with  that  of  Goethe.    This  is  the  case 
more  particularly  in  the  third  division,  which 
COQsiii^  of  only  one  j^^reat  sctue,  and  is  the  most 
important  from  a  musical  point  of  view.  In  this 
•Mne  Goethe  himeelf  decired  the  ooH>peration  of 
mufo.  Ita  myttio  import  rad  splendid  expres- 
sion could  find  no  composer  so  well  fitted  M 
Schumann,  who  H*«med«  as  it  werv,  jirtnleittiDud 
fn  IL    He  threw  himedf  into  the  spirit  of  the 
poem  with  nuch  deep  sympathy  and  underj^taiid- 
ing,  that  from  beginning  t'  >  end  his  music  gi  vea  the 
imjiroiiinn  of  being  a  commentary  on  it.  To 
Sbnnmann  is  due  Uie  chief  meed  of  jundae  for 
baring  popularised  ^  aeooad  part  of  Fanii.  In 
musical  importanee  no  other  choral  work  of  his 
approaches  the  tliirddivisionof  his  work.  Iu{ree>h- 
ness,  originality,  and  sustained  power  of  invention 
it  is  in  no  way  infcriDr  to  '  Paradise  and  the  Peri.' 
Up  to  about  the  latter  half  of  the  last  chorus  it 
it  a  chain  of  musical  gems,  a  perfi  ctly  uni'pie 
oontribation  to  eonoert  Htemitiixe|»  in  the  first  rank 
of  fhoee  woilu  of  art  of  wMcb  the  Oermatk  natbn 
may  well  be  j)roud.    The  second  division  of  tho 
Fjiust  music,  consisting  of  three  other  scenee  from 
theSecond  Part  of  the  poem,  laalaoofooiyidieraible 
merit.    It  is,  however,  evident  in  many  passages 
that  Schumann  has  set  words  which  Goethe 
never  intended  to  be  »ung.    This  is  felt  still 
moK*  in  the  aoeoaa  from  the  First  Part,  which 
are  moreover  irety  {nfierfor  in  nepeet  of  the 
music.    Tho  overture  is  tho  li..'ii>t  important  of 
all;  in  fact  the  merit  -of  the  work  decreases 
gradually  as  we  amrey  it  babkwatda  from  the 
end  to  the  beginning ;  a  circumstance  corre- 
sponding to  the  method  pursued  in  it»  com(io- 
aition,  which  began  in  Schumann's  freshest,  hap- 
]ueat,  and  most  maaterly  time  of  ereativeneis,  and 
ended  dose  npon  the  nme  when  bis  noble  spirit 
was  pliin;;<.  d  in  the  dark  j,'loom  of  insanity. 

There  uxist  only  two  dramatic  works  of  Schu- 
mann^a  intended  for  the  thoitre :  the  opera  of 
*GflQOTeva'  and  the  music  to  Byron's  *  5Ianfred.' 
Hw  taxt  of  the  opera  nuiy  justly  be  objected  to, 
fixr  it  acarcely  treats  of  the  proper  legend  of 
QmoTvm  at  ail ;  almost  all  that  made  the  btory 
characteristio  and  toaching  being  discM^ed,  a 

fact  which  Seliuiiiatin  thought  an  lulvauta'^e. 
This  may  perhaps  be  explained  by  remembering 
bia  opinUm  that  fn  an  opera  the  greatest  ntmrn 

should  be  laid  un  the  representation  of  the  emo- 
tions, and  tiiat  this  object  might  luoet  e<uiUy  be 
•ttained  by  trea'iu),'  the  external  oonditiooa  of  an 
memtio  story  as  simply  and  bnuully  as  poanhle. 
He  also  probabiy  felt,  that  a  great  part  of  the 
(ienovuva  U'urcii'l  is  .  jiic  rather  than  dramatic. 

He  was  mistaken,  however,  in  thinking  that 


after  the  reductions  which  he  matle  In  the  plot, 
it  would  remain  sufliciently  interesting  to  th« 
general  public.    He  himself,  as  we  have  said* 
arrange<l  his  own  libretto.    His  cliitf  model  waa 
Hebbel's   '  Genoveva,'   a   tragedy   which  h&d 
affected  him  in  a  wonderful  way  ;  tliough  he  also 
made  use  of  Tieck'a  'Ooooveva.*  Beaidea  tbaan 
be  tookWeber^a'BmTanthe*  Ma  pattern.  Tb« 
mixture  of  three  ]ii_>ems,  m  widely  differing  from 
one  another,  resulted  in  a  confusion  of  motives 
and  an  uncertainty  of  delineation  which  add  to  the 
uninteresting  impression  produced  by  the  libretto. 
The  character  of  Golo,  particularly,  ia  very  in- 
distinctly drftwn,  and  yet  on  him  falls  almoet 
the  ohief  raq^omibility  of  the  dnma.  Th» 
detasla  eamot  bnt  sniTer  by  tncb  a  method  of 
compilation  as  this.    A  gn  at  deal  is  Uvken  word 
for  word  from  Hebb«;l  and  Tieck,  and  their  two 
utttifly  dtflbrent  styles  appear  side  by  side  with- 
ont  any  cotnprf)mi»e  whatever.    Hebl>el  however 
predominated.  Tieck's  work  appeani  iu  the  finale 
of  the  first  act.  and  in  the  duet  (No.  9)  in  the 
aeoottd  aof^  «.g,  the  line  *  Du  liebst  muh,  holds 
Braut,  da  fat  der  Tag  begonnen.*  Genorera'a 
taunt  on  Colo's  birth  is  also  taken  fmiu  T'ock, 
although  he  makes  the  reproach  come  first  firom 
Wolf  and  afterwards  from  Genoive?*  b«nal(  bni 
witbru!*  making  it  a  proininent  motive  in  the 
dmma.     lieside  this  sever.al   Volkalieder  are 
interspmed.    Thia  confusion  of  styles  ia  sor^ 
priiiitt  in  m  man  of  such  fine  discrimination 
and  deUeato  taste  ai  Schumann  displays  else- 
where.   The  chief  defect  of  the  opera,  however, 
lies  in  the  music    If '  Paradise  and  the  Peri,* 
as  we  have  said,  may  be  compared  with  Weber*a 
'Oberon,'  the  one  holding  tho  same  place  in  the 
ooncert>room  tliat  the  other  do&i  on  the  stage, 
Schumann's  opera  may  be  compared  to  one  of 
Weber*a  eonoert  oanUtas — say  to  <  Kampf  nod 
Sieg.*  Aa  Weber  always  shows  himself  a  dramatic 
artist  I  vcn  where  it  is  not  require*!,  ro  does 
Schumann  show  himself  a  lyric  artist.   In  the 
opera  of  'Genovevay'the  fibancteis  all  ling  mora 
or  le  ?  t1  0  tame  kind  of  music;  that  which 
Schum.tiia  puts  to  the  words  is  absolute  music, 
not  relative,  i.e.  such  as  would  be  accordant 
with  the  character  of  each  individual.  Neither 
in  outline  nor  detail  is  his  music  sufficiently 
generated  by  tho  situations  of  the  drama.  I-astly, 
he  lacks  appreciation  for  tluit  liveliness  of  con- 
trast wbieh  appeara  forced  and  out  of  place  in 
the  concert-room,  but  is  absolutely  indispensable 
un  the  stage.    'Genoveva'  has  no  strict  recita- 
tives, but  neither  is  there  spoken  dialogoe;  avatt 
the  ordinary  quiet  parts  of  the  dialogue  are  sung 
in  strict  time,  and  usually  accompanied  with 
the  full  orchestra.     Schumann  considered  the 
recitative  a  supenuuiuatdd  fctrm  of  art,  and  in 
his  other  wOKka  also  mdcea  aearoely  any  uae  of  tt. 
This  point  is  of  course  open  to  dispute  ;  but  it  is 
not  open  to  di.-pute  that  in  an  opera,  t»ome  kind 
of  calm,  even  neutral  form  of  expression  is  wanted, 
which,  while  allowing  the  action  to  proceed 
quickly,  may  serve  as  a  foil  to  the  chief  parts 
in  which  highly-wrought  emotions  are  to  be  lie- 
lineated.  ^e  want  of  such  a  foil  in '  Genotreva* 
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wcakena  Om  eflbot  of  tbe  dinuuwi,  and  trith 

tbem,  thnt  of  the  whole.  As  in  the  fonnatinn 
«r  the  libretto  Scbumauin  took  'Euryanthe' m  his 
model,  80,  as  a  mosician,  he  intended  to  carry  out 
Webtf's  inlontions  sliU  fiarther,  and  to  writo^  not 
an  opera  in  the  old-fashioned  ordinary  seiiM,  bat 
;i  ninsic  drama,  which  should  h*i  purely  national. 
At  the  time  when  'Gonovova'  waa  wiitteot  he  was 
uttoily  opposed  to  ItaUan  nrade,  not  in  tiie  way 
we  should  have  expected  him  to  he,  but  exactly 
ac  Weber  was  opposed  to  it  in  bis  time.  '  Let 
me  alone  with  your  canAiy-bild  music  and  your 
tVLpm  out  of  the  waate-pi^er  basket,'  he  once 
Mid  angrily  to  Weber's  ton,  who  was  Bpeaktng 
to  him  of  Ciniarosa's  "  Matrimonio  Segrt  V>Ht 
aithough  he  may  not  have  suoceaded  in  pro- 
dttoing  «  UMterpieee  of  Gemudi  opera,  we  may 
iifiprt-oiate  with  gratitude  tho  many  hi  iiiities  of 
the  music,  the  noble  eeatiineut  {>ervading  the 
wliole^  and  the  constant  artistic  feeling,  directed 
only  to  what  i*  true  and  gMmine.  After  the 
esperimenta  of  tho  last  ten  yt»n  in  Germany, 
it  seems  not  unlikely  that  'Genoveva'  will  yet 
attain  to  a  settled  potitionon  the  stage.  And  well 
does  It  deeerretye  place.  Hie  fineet  part  of  the 
work  is  the  overture,  a  masterpiece  in  ita  kind, 
and  worthy  to  rauk  with  tbe  classical  models. 

The  music  to  Byron's  'Manfred*  (op.  115)  con- 
aistBof  an  overture,  an  entr'acte,  melodramas,  and 
Keveral  aoloe  and  choruses.  Byron  expressly  de- 
sired tlie  ashinUiiica  of  music  for  his  work,  tliough 
not  m  much  of  it  as  ^hmnnMiff  has  given.  Schu- 
mann inserted  all  the  instrumental  pieces  in  the 
work,  with  the  exception  of  the  tatics  on  the  shep- 
lierd'spipein  thefinitact;  aUo  the  requiem  heard 
nt  Manfic<l'8  death,  sounding  from  the  convent 
diuroh.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  remarkable  that 
he  left  tbe  song  of  'The  captive  usurper*  in  Aetti. 
Scene  iv.  without  music.  The  whole  work  conalsta 
of  16  numbers,  including  the  overture ;  this  Schu- 
mann composed  6r8t  of  all,  and  probably  without 
intentlint(  towrite  muBirfnr  thf  (Irrnna  itself.  Evt'ii 
here  he  does  not  evince  any  bptxiial  gift  for  drama 
tic  writing.  In  the  present  day  Byron's  drama  is 
treqaently  pwfonnM  upon  the  stage  vrith  Sohu- 
naon*s  mono,  and  its  eftctiveness  oan  tiras  be 
tested.  The  muaic  hardly  ever  serves  to  intensify 
the  dramatic  «tlects,  and  yet  this  is  all  that  is 
neCBisary  in  a  drama.  It  appears  rather  to  be 
the  outcome  of  the  impression  produced  on  Schu- 
mann by  Byron's  poem.  There  is  one  peculiarity 
aljout  the  Manfred  music.  On  tho  stage  it  loses 
a  great  part  of  its  effect,  just  as,  in  mj  opinion, 
the  poem  loses  half  its  fiimtaatio  and  wmm  magic 
by  being  dres.":-  1  in  the  clumsy  and  palpable 
illusions  of  a  scenic  representation.  The  over- 
ture ia  *  piece  of  music  of  the  most  aevloas  cha* 
racter,  and  much  more  fitted  for  twicert  per- 
formance than  for  assembling  an  audience  in  a 
theatre.    This  is  still  more  true  of  all  th^i  other 

Sieces,  so  delicate  in  construction  and  subtle  in 
wlintp,  the  dosing  requiem  by  no  means  «e* 
c1  idea.  And  yet  in  the  concert-room  the  music 
does  not  make  its  due  effect ;  partly  because  the 
liearer  i»  withdrawn  from  the  influence  of  the 
Mtian,  which  is  tndispeiwable  to  the  £bU  nndeiw 


itanding  of  the  whole  woric ;  and  abo  because  in 

the  iiiela»lrni!in«  the  spoken  wnr-l'  and  tho  mnsio 
wliich  oceompam^  them  disturb  one  another 
more  tlMll  when  performed  on  the  stage.  From 
these  renufffcs  it  mi^ht  be  imsgined  that  tha 
Manfred  music  is  an  mierfar  went ;  but  attmiige 
to  tay  such  is  by  no  means  the  case.  It  is  a 
splendid  creation,  and  one  of  Schumann's  most 
inspired  prodoel^NiB.  It  bovecs  between  tbe 
stage  .and  the  concert-n><'ni  ;  and,  paradoxical  as 
it  may  set;m,  the  deepest  impreiision  is  produced 
by  reaiding  the  st^re,  picturing  in  one's  mind  the 
action  and  the  •pofcen  diak^^  and  aUowing 
the  music  to  sink  deep  mto  tbe  eam  of  one^ 
mind.  Perhaps  the  moat  striking  parta  of  it 
all  are  the  melodramas,  and  among  them  the 
deeply  touching  speech  of  Manfred  to  Astarte ;, 
anti  these  all  stand  out  with  a  pecaliar  purity 
and  unity,  when  read  aa  ju»t  described.  They 
are  in  a  manner  improvements  upon  thoee 
highly  poetic  piano  pieoes  of  Schumann's  with 
superscriptions ;  and  we  ought  to  tbink  of  the 
words  wIm  11  ]j  .iring  the  piece.  Tn  this  music,  if 
nowhere  eke,  is  revealed  Schumann's  character- 
istic struggle  after  the  inward,  to  the  disregard 
of  the  outward,  and  wc  see  how  diametrically 
opposed  to  hi:i  nature  was  the  realisation  uf 
dramatic  effects  where  all  is  put  into  visible 
and  tangible  fonn.  Bat  he  devoted  himsdf  to 
tbe  oompositlein  of  the  Manfred  mtndo  just  aa 
if  lie  had  been  fitted  f  r  it  \>\  :  :it\iv<j.  Tho 
poet  and  tbe  oompotter  seem  to  have  been  des- 
tined for  one  another  as  truly  as  in  Uie  oase  «f 
the  Faust  mu.iic,  but  in  a  different  way.  Eyron 
had  no  idea  of  stage  representation  in  writing 
Manfired;  he  only  wished  his  poem  to  be  read. 
Its  fomantie  sublimity  of  thought^  apomiog  all 
firm  fboUidd  or  support  on  the  earth,  oould  only 
find  its  due  completion  in  music  such  as  this, 
which  satittiies  tbe  requirements  of  neither  stage 
nor  concert  room.  That  a  work  of  art,  mighty 
niji]  instinct  with  life,  can  be  produced  with  a 
tiubiime  disilain  of  all  limits  set  by  circumstauca, 
provided  only  genius  is  at  work  upon  it,  is  amply 
proved  bv  Bnoa  and  fiohnmann  ia  this  their 
joint  prodQetioD.  It  has  been  already  remarked 
more  than  n  ^i  that  the  gloomy,  melancln  ly,  ;wnl 
passionate  intensity  of  strife  in  Byron's  Manfred, 
heightened  by  eoutrast  with  the  splendid  descnp- 
tious  of  nature,  cnrresponded  to  the  conditions  of 
Schumann's  spirit  at  the  time  when  the  muaic  was 
written.  And  indeed  a  deep  sympathy  speaks  in 
every  bar.  But  there  was  tn  Schumann  a  long' 
ing  for  p^Mse  and  reeomallation,  wbiob  u 
wanting  in  Byron.  This  comes  out  reiy  jdainly 
in  different  passages  in  the  music,  of  which  the 
most  striking  is  the '  Requiem '  at  the  close,  whiob 
sheds  over  the  whole  work  a  gentle  l:''  ran  of  glory. 
If  we  were  to  go  into  details,  we  should  neither 
know  where  to  begin  nor  to  end. 

In  JanuBiy  i8$i  fiohomann  wrote  to  *  friend, 
•It  most  always  be  the  artistes  highest  aim  to  ap- 
ply his  powers  to  sacred  music.  But  in  yuuth 
we  arc  drmly  rooted  to  the  earth  by  all  our  juys 
and  sorrows ;  it  is  only  with  advancing  age  that 
the  bnnohsa  stretch  Mgher,  and     T  hope  thai 
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the  period  of  my  higlier  effortH  is  no  longer 
distant.'  He  is  here  speaking  emphatically  of 
'aMMd»*  not  of  church  music.  Church  music 
be  never  wrote,  his  Mats  and  his  Requiem  noi- 
witbsUadiu;^.  It  should  be  adapted  to  the 
church-services,  and  calculated  to  \inHliice  iU 
•ffeot  in  oombinatioa  with  the  customaxy  oere- 
monial;  batiaeMdorrdigiottBiiroiio Minteiulad 
to  turn  the  mind  of  tlie  Learfrei,  \  y  its  own 
unaided  effect,  to  edifying  thoughu  uf  ihe  eternal 
•ad  divina.  Of  compodtiana  of  IU*  daas  we 
poese«^•  vpvoral  by  Schumann ;  nor  was  it  in 
thai  he  fintt  began  writing  them.  There 
is  an  Advent  hymn  for  solo,  chorus,  and  orchestra 
(op.  71)1  written  in  1848;  a  motet  for  men's 
Toicw  with  organ,  subsequently  arranged  for 
orchestra  (op.  93),  of  1849,  and  a  New  Year's 
hymn  for  chorus  and  orchestra  (op.  144)  of  the 
winter  of  the  Hanio  year ;  all  three  Kettings  of 
piieina  hy  Fricdrich  UUckert.  The  Mass  (op.  147) 
and  the  Ketiuicin  (op.  I48),  on  tUo  other  baud, 
were  composed  in  1853,  and  Schumann  may 
liaTO  bean  thinking  mainly  of  worka  of  thii  kind 
when  be  wrote  the  letter  qooted  above.  Ae  a 
Protestant  his  relations  to  the  Mass  and  Requiem 
were  per)'e>otly  unfettered ;  and  in  the  oomposition 
of  these  works  he  can  have  had  no  thought  of 
their  adaptiition  to  divine  s.-rv'ioe,  since  oven  in 
form  they  exliibit  ptculiariti^  opposed  to  the 
establishmi  order  of  the  Mass.  It  may  however 
be  anuioed  that  1 1  waa  tbeCatbtdio  feeling  of  Dfie- 
eddorf  wbichsuggestediheai,and  thatbeniteBded 
the  works  to  be  perforined  on  certain  oceasionH 
fit  church  concerts.  The  words  of  the  Mmm  will 
alway  s  have  a  great  power  of  elevating  and  in* 
fcpiring  an  earnest  artint ;  but  irrespective  of 
thiK,  the  compottitiou  of  a  mass  must  have  had 
a  peculiar  attraction  for  Schumann  on  other 

Sioudi.  A  poetical  interest  in  the  Catholic 
arch  of  the  middle  agee  waa  at  that  time 
widely  prevalent  in  Germany,  particularly  in 
circle^  which  were  most  influenced  by  romantic 
poetry,  and  found  in  the  midiUe  ages  the  realisa* 
tion  of  their  most  cherished  ideals.  Schumann 
shared  in  this  tendency  ;  a  vein  of  mystical  re- 
Ugionism,  which  otherwise  might  have  lain  dor- 
mant, often  ahowa  iteelf  in  Ua  later  composi- 
tiont.  For  itwtanee,  underthe  name  Requiem  we 
find  til-  t  t-r  ;'  of  a  liymn,  ancribed  to  H^HoilM^ 
the  beloved  of  Abelard  (op,  90,  no.  7}* 

niQukteai  a  hAtn 

Dotrnvte,  el  amore.  He, 

Other  instaiucH  are  the  poeuis  of  Mary  Stuart 
("P-  I  ?$)>  end  the  Requiem  for  Mignon.  In  the 
Masa  he  haa,  ootttnrjr  to  ciitt<nn«  intradooed  an 
offertarium,  reto  pucmra  es »  MaHa,  e(  mntnda 
non  est  in  te — not  because  he  was  pcrscTi.'ilI  v  ;  n 
advocate  of  Mariolatry,  but  because  the  poetical 
reverence  for  the  Virgin  of  mediaval  tinea  had  a 
peculiar  charm  for  him. 

In  judging  of  Schumann's  eacrod  music,  it  is 
neccsi-ary  to  repeat  that,  though  the  chorua  in  not 
atiiotiy  apeaking  the  mueicai  meani  by  which  he 
waa  beet  able  to  exprem  himeelf,  yet  both  euO' 
t  'in  and  t!ie  ch.onicter  and  impoi  Lince  of  the 
kubject  urged  biui  to  make  considerable  U!»e  of 


it  in  theife  works.  Thus  they  contain  a  contra- 
diction in  themselves ;  they  are  nil  uobly  and 
gravely  conceived,  but  as  choral  music  are  only 
very  rarely  satisfactory.  The  Mass  no  dr>ubt 
ranks  bigheeit,  and  contains  much  that  L»  very 
ht  awtiful;  the  "  Kyrie,'  the  'Agnui;,'  the  be- 
guming  and  end  of  the  'Sanotoe,'  and  part  of 
the  *Qredo,*  being  among  Scbomann**  irery  boat 
choral  works.  Unfortunately  there  is  I  ^  'o  bo 
.'wid  for  the  Requiem  ;  we  sboidd  have  expected 
the  mere  iiltja  of  a  mass  for  the  dead  to  hikvit 
inspired  such  a  i^'eiiiuti  a«  Schumann's,  even 
without  reooUectiug  the  wonderful  toiie^  which 
he  ha8  found  for  the  final  requiem  in  Man''red. 
But  thia  work  waa  ondoubtedly  written  under 
great  eachanition ;  and  tlie  fint  romantie  ehorua 
alono  makes  a  uniformly  hannoniouH  impre^i-iou. 
It  closes  the  li^t  of  Schumann's  works,  but  it  ia 
not  with  this  that  wo  ahould  wiah  to  eom[^et« 
the  picture  of  so  great  and  noble  a  master.  He 
onoe  said  with  reference  to  the  Requiem. '  It  ia 
a  thing  that  one  writes  for  oneself.'  But  the 
Abondaat  treasure  of  iodividaal*  pore^  and  pco- 
fimnd  art  whidi  he  haa  beqoeattied  to  no  in  his 
other  works  is  a  more  bislin^  monument  tO  Ub 
name,  stupeuduu»  and  iiuperibhable. 


Among  the  publishetl  works  that  breat  of 
Schuajami's  life  and  laboura,  th;it  by  Wa^ielewslti 
deserves  the  first  mention  ('Robert  Schumann, 
eineBicgraphie  vcn  Josef  W.  von  Wasielewald' ; 
Dreadeu,  R.  Knnae,  1858;  ed.  3,  Bonn,  B. 
Stniii.-ia,  iSSo).  Tliough  in  time  it  may  yet 
receive  additioiut  and  revision,  it  has  etill  the 
enduring  merit  of  giving  from  accurate  acquaint- 
ance the  broad  outlinen  of  Schumann's  life. 
Other  valuable  contributioms  tu  his  bio-raphy 
have  beon  written  by  Franz  Huefifer,  *  Die  Poede 
in  der  Mosik'  <I.<eipaig,  Leackart,  1874);  by 
Richard  Pohl,  'Erinnerangen  an  R.  Sebamann,* 
in  the  'Deutsche  Tvovik,'  vol.  iv,  Berlin, 
(pp.  i6y  to  181,  and  306  to  317)  ;  by  Max  KaJ- 
Iwck,  '  R.  Schumann  in  Wicn,'  forming  the 
feuilUlous  of  the  '  Wiener  Allgemeine  Zeituuj^  *  of 
Sept.  24,  2y,  and  Oct.  s,  1880.  An  accunite  and 
sympathetic  es^t^ay  on  tx'humann.  'Robert  Schu- 
maon'a  Tage  und  Werke,'  was  contribnted  by  A. 
W.  Ambroa  to  the  'Cultnrbiatariaohett  Bllder 
aus  dem  Musikleben  der  Gegi  riwart'  (L<'ij)zii:, 
Matthe*,  i860;  pp.  s.i-y6).  Schumana'ii  lite- 
rary work  haa  been  reviewed  by  H.  Dcitcm 
in  the  Allg.  mumk.  Zeituni;  (Lcipiig,  Breitkopf 
Si  Hartel,  1S65,  no.").  47  49). 

Schuberth  &  Co.  publinhed  in  1860-61  a  The- 
matic Catalogue  of  Schuntann's  printed  works, 
extending  to  op.  143  only.  A  complete  index 
to  all  the  pui)lij«hed  compositions  of  Soluimann, 
with  ciireful  evidence  m  to  the  year  in  which 
eadi  was  written,  published,  and  uet  perfontied, 
and  their  different  editions  and  nrmngements, 
was  compiled  bpr  Alfired  Dorfi'cl  a~^  a  supplement 
to  the  '  Musikali.sches  Wochenblatt*  (Leipzig, 
Fritzach,  1875).  It  is  impoaaible  to  indicate  all 
the  aborter  noUoea  of  Sdbtmuum  in  booka  and 

periodicals.  The  autlior  of  iMs  artic'ti  has  had 
the  advantage  of  seeing  a  considerable  niunber 
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of  his  unpublished  Irtten  and  of  ohtaining  much 
infbnnation  at  fint  hand  from  persuns  who  were 
ill  intimate  xdaliooa  with  him. 

Catalogue  of  Schumanti'i  Pitbluhed  Works. 


A.    Ton  TV.  AlOSB. 
Op.L 

PkiitnoiMasviwM).  Ofkt. 

etudlM  after  rtfuilnrt  C«prteei. 

f  tpw  3. 

Intermenl.  ta  3  book*.  Op.  4. 
iBipfuinpto*  (V«rl»t]oot)  on  k 

Umbm  by  CUr*  Wieelu  Op.S. 
•teTidtkamOMtaMi'  <M  tkUM- 

wrUtl«  pleeaa).  Op.t. 
Tocmul  Op.  T. 
Allecro.  Op.  ft. 
■CanMfkl'm  plMa)i  Op>«. 

•  atmUm  ■Aw  fifHriMni  0*- 
prtoM.  O^M. 

9on«t*  In  Pf  minor.  Op.  11. 
Fantuie<tacke.  to3t>ot'k>.  Op. 13. 
Btad*<  In  tha  form  of  r«riMioiu 
(KlodM  (rmpboDkiafO.  Op.Ui 
BoiMta  fat  P  minor.  Op.  14. 

•  KJmfenenicn '  1 1.1  ple««).  Op.U, 

•  KreltlcrUDa '  ( -i  pirow}.  Opw  IB. 
FknUjd*.  Op.  17. 
•Ar»br-»k«.'  Op.  18. 

'  BlumenMOck.'  Up.  It. 
*HWD«f«lIn^*  OpbflDL 
*ir(mil«ttMi.>ln«lMki^  OpiB. 
RonaU  In  0  minor.  Op.  S. 
'  KBchtntOckfl.'  Op.  S3. 
''MehlnptdMnnk  aiu  WtoB.' 

•DnlBoBaaMii.'  Op.». 

4  PP.  pleeet  (Behortu.  Citgne.  Ro- 
nuuite.  4od  Pugbett«).  Op.  32- 
Album  for  tb«  jonag  (40  PP. 

piece*).  Op.  m. 
4  Fu«nifi.  Op.  72. 

4  M«rchf*.   Op.  7«. 

•  W'vl.lM-im^n*  (9  p(»*e»).  Op.  RZ. 

•  Ildiilr  lilllt/^r  •  n*  plrc"-*!.  Op  W 

5  raiilii»;i-«|Qcke.   Op  111. 

3  I'P.  Sunatu  for  tha  juung.  Op. 


(V  ptoew).  Op. 


194. 


T  pl>rc«t  In  rugbelu  furm.  Op.  19(1. 
'  Uaalnga  drr  Frahe'  (Momtnc 

ea— »6ptacM).  Op.  m 

MMtM.  orlcinkUr  baionginff  to 
the  P  minor  BoiMU,  Of,  14 1 
published  u  No.  IS  of  tha  poat' 
bumoui  worki. 

naaU)  pa<<iiiiisto.  ori«-tiia!1r  Hi'- 
Im  moTcment  of  lira  (i  mlnur 
aa— ifc  Opi.  Si  poMblMd  •• 
Ho.  IS  of  iIm  paadnnHMB  werkt. 

Vf.  •.ccoinp»riIrn»it  to  Btch'i 
.^^ii!r^  ari'l  hiiiit%<  fi.ir  vioUn 
*l< .iiv  ( Lelpjig,  Sraltkopf  *  OMf 
l«l>. 


Trto  lot  Vr„  Tlolln.  and  OtHo 

(P  minor).  Op.  83. 
Adagio  and  All«rro  for  IT.  and 
Horn  (ad  Idi.  C«llo  or  Vlulin). 
Op.  70. 

IkatasteitOeka  for  PP.  and  Oarl- 
ttn  (adUk.  TMIli  wOMok  * 

p^acM.  Opb  IS. 

Trio  for  PP..  Violin,  and  Cello 

(K  major).  Op.  >o. 
rbantath^iaaui  (or  TT..  VoUn. 

and  Callo  («  plfcci).  op  >«. 
S  RoiaaDeaa  for  I'F.  ami  >  >lni«  (oil 

Violin  or  Olla).  op.  »*. 
9  StOcke  Im  Vulktton  fur  and 

Cello  (aJ  lit,.  Violin).  <^  MB. 
Sonau  tor  I'K.  aoA  TtoNa  (A 

minor).  Op.l09i. 
Trio  fer  rv«  VtoMi,  ad  OaOo 

'MMbaaMMm't  4t»tmkttTr. 
and  VV>lftCa«Mi,TWta)b  Op. 

113. 

Sonau  Cor  PP.  and  VMta  (D 

miDor)k  Op.iai. 
'  MArchenarzlhlungsn';  4  piccaa 
Inr  FK..  aarlnnt  lad  (Al  VIoUn). 
anl  Viola.  Op-lSZ. 

C.    PoB  SntWM. 

3  Quartet*  fur  7  VlullnlkT1oli,M4 
Cello.   Op.  41. 

P.   iNSTtCMCMTAL  CoKCBaToa. 

Coiio'ito  f»r  i-K.  and  Orthaiti* 

<A  minor).  Op. 
OonaaftttOck  (>ir4HgiMM4  0c^ 
chaatra.  Op.  Ml. 

Introduction  and  AWt-xro  appa^ 
alonato. 

Ciitprt.tnck  for  FF.  and  Ot^ 

chfMra  (O  malor).  Op.  «. 
Concerto  for  Calto  aad  Oicbaitra. 

0p.m. 

Pbaotaala  IbrTkMa  and  Ofchw 

tr«.   Op.  1S1. 
Coiitert-aUi-,;ro,  with  li.lr..<tuo- 
tl«n ;  livr  PP.  and  0r«haatra(O 


<X)  OiMta. 


Op 


Op. 

m. 

•Ballie«naD*<»plttaa).  Op.U«. 
•KlndrrbAir  (S  piece*  In  danoc 

I..,cm>.    Op.  130. 

m  I>aa(farSP7ji(4haaii)k 


R.  Poa  Oaoi 

m  Fxn'I'hi'"!''*. 
Syrat'Ii'TiT  I'l  ri^>.    Op  SO. 
Urertnra.  fklirrro,  and  Ptnala. 
Op.  93. 

Bymphoar  In  0  BMjor.  Op.  CU 
HjmphavtaKK  0*btr. 
siyiiipkaaylBOahHr.  Opi>]IB> 

tihOvaclMb 
Ofwtm  M  Ml  nVi^ 'Brant  ron 

Mewina.'  Op.  loo 
F<«tlral  Otrartiu*  mih  <  horui  on 

the  Rbeln«etoll«d.  0p.m. 
Overture  to  SlMlNipMgM  * Jaltaa 

Caear.'  Op.m 
Orerture  to       lh~>  "  Hrrmann 

und  Dorotboa '  op.  Ln;. 
Orrrtum  to  Iba  opera  '  (len<^ 
Tare.'  op.  ^■l :  to  Rynm'i  •  Man- 
IM,'  op.  119  i  and  to  UteSceiia 


(4)  For  padal  PP.  or  Orgaa. 
•muaiea  for  tha  padal  PP.*  (« 

plMe«  In  canon  larmy.  Op»M. 
•Sketch-s  for  the  palll  tt.*  (4 

niecaa).  Op.  M. 

^        a  ih*  mum  Btci. 


VMa. 


P.  vw  1  Twea.  wRi  IT.  Ao- 


B>  Via  PK  win 

rraCHiHTa. 

Qotaitet  for  yt\  2  VI 
•BdOeUo.  Op.  44. 

aaarf«aa»rVt 
op.«r. 


Ikdacktata.  br  Beliia  (9  aongi). 
Op.M. 

°  Myrthm,'  ta  4  bookt  (99  aong*). 

Op.  «. 

Lleder  und  G<ilnga  (A).  Op.  27. 
S P«ema bjr (Mbel.  Op.3lk 
39ong-pvenubyChamlno.  Op.  31. 
12  Po'm*  bjr  Jtutloui  Kf^mrr,  la  3 

UiukJ.  Op.  SV. 
4  Poems  bj  Belnlck.  Op.  X. 
n  Pormt  frum  Rilrkefl'*  '  Mebn- 

frUlUi^  ■    Up.  37.    (Xua.  X,  4. 


and  11  composed  by  Clara  Bfhu- 
manrt.i 

Llc'lrrlirrli ;  Vi  poems  bj  Eichcn- 

dorff.  Op.  Sa, 
B  Songs.   Op.  4a 

•  Fr»ijrn.T.lr-lie  und  Leben ' ;  ctele 

(if »  ti^\  liT  <  ;.:vnii*«'t,    Op.  12. 
UumauHU  uud  Uatlaiieo  (9).  Op. 
4&. 

'IMditagliaba*;  eyela  of  lOMri  by 

TIelr.e,  In  i  books  (16  tongs). 

< t- 

Rnnuu/fti  und  Balladan  (8).  Op. 

6i 

'Beiiatzar':  ballad  by  Bdiw.  Op. 

fi7. 

Roman—  mi  BilliagH  ff).  Op. 

M- ilrT  i;m1  (}e»Ange  fS).  Op.T7. 
.vliiutii  u(  (uugi  lor  ttia  jvoog  (9). 

Op.  73, 
SKonci.  Op.  ML 

•  0cr   Handwhuh't    lialliil  by 
Schiller.    Up  K. 

6  Bongs  bj  WtUfrled  TOn  der  .Venn. 
Op.  I*. 

3  Poems  br  Lenan.  and  'Re- 
quiem' (old  Cathciltc  poem). 

Op.  »». 

8  fkmft  tnm  Byrao'a  Habraw 
Meio.lita  («ttkBWp«rnr.MeD. 

Op.KV. 

MadariudOailafamb 

LMar  and  naaSnga  tnm  Go*- 

the's •  Wllhr.tm  Mclitrr '  (9i.  Op^ 
We. 

7  fktngs  hj  Klitabetb  Kulmaim. 
Op.  lot. 

($  8ongs.  Op.  lOT. 

4  Huiareulieder  by  Lenan.  Op. 
117. 

3  Pqcms  frwn  the  "  Wlldllrder'  of 
Ptarrlaa.  up.  lis. 

*ahetier«r.e«lli.ire.'  Op.  133. 
Lleder  und  GesJInga  (ft).  Op.  W. 
Uedkcbia  der   KOnltia  Maria 
8luart'(S).  Op.  111. 

4  Songs.  Op.  14-J. 

'  iMr  daulaeba  Bbein' ;  patiloUc 
agi«  kpM.aaek»(«rtlh  *ggiD. 


voices  wttb  4-iian4  a«campanl> 
laattMTV.  OpbUa 


H.  Vaa 


O.  MapAHOoi 

WITB  PP. 


3  Poems  b;  Oetbel  <the  Ut  for  3 
^>prauos.  lhe'.Md  for38opr«nos. 
aitd  the  Ard  IZIgaanrrleban— 

■i.ir<7  Life'!  for 

Triangle,  and 
U6.).  OP.3B. 

4  DnaM  ' 
Op.  31. 

3  t«»-parl  Bongi.  Op.  43L 

'  KpanltelMI  Lledersplel ' ;  a  cjcle 
of  iongi  besides  one  as  an  a|>- 
pendti)  for  single  and  setaral 
Tolee*  (3.  A.  T.  &IL   Op.  74. 

4  Dueti  for  Soprano  and  Tenor. 
Op-TS. 

'  Miiiiie^plel  •  from  ROokert's'Lle- 
l)e»(rfiti' lug  ■  fur  •idkIb  and  sere- 
iBl  Toloea  ((*  Dumbera>.  Op.  101. 

maabatti 

lie "  ■ 


Op.  Ml 
3  irnna  iwt 


114. 

'^IMutlsche  tiebeslleder' :  a  erele 
of  10  songs  for  single  aaidsareral 


(I  foar-part  Songi  for  men'irelcea. 

Op.SS. 

.'i  ^Hiiigt  tiT  Hunis  for  mlied  cbo- 

run.    (>p,  ^'i 
4  tMjugs  (ur  niUi'd  chorus.  Op.  03. 

3  Songs  fur  male  eborua.  Op.  63. 

'  RItomelle.'  bj  ROckert.  In  rano« 

form,  for  men's  Tolcee  In  weral 

parts  C7  numbers).   Op.  <'>\ 
Romaniaa  nod  Baltadeit  for  cbo* 

ruaHK  Op^fT.  ^ 
HiiMiinoai  far  IhmIi  votonivWl 

PK.  aeet.a<i>a.(B).  0p.m. 
Romanian  und  naNiiB  teAl^ 

rus  ('it.  Op.  79. 
Romances  fv>r  f'msle  Tokat,  ullh 

I'F.  acct.  aj  lib.  (0).  Op.  31. 
Motet.    -Verrwelfle    nIcM  tm 

Kchmerreiuibal,'  by  Mcilnfl, 

for  double  male  ehortu  (Ortaa 

acct.  ad  lib.).   Op.  t>3. 
tiuutlof  son«»(9Jk  lor  male  cbortM, 

la  ta*anlMiitt<wllhiii«ll»>. 

aeei. for4HbnNK  Op.lll> 

4  Pongi  (ur  duubia  ttnim  opt 

141. 

Ktmianun  und  Ralladan  for  eht^ 

rut  (ii.   Op.  14.V 
Romtnten  und  llalladan  tor  cfa<^ 
rus  (b).  Op.  144. 

1.  Poa  BoLP.  Caoaca.  anD 

OaCHUTIUL. 

raradl«e  and  th>;  IVri.  Op.  TO. 

A.l»t  litlled,  hj  ItncWTt.    dp.  71. 
'A  Tarting  fong'  (bcglnnlug  'E« 

1st  batUnuit  la  Uvtlaa  Rath'Xi 

Up.S4. 

Bequ<em  for  MgDsa,  taaa  Oo^ 
(be  *  'inilMisi  IWaiif  •  Q*. 

*«*. 

v.tc)  iii<sl.  b]r  HabML  Op.MK' 
Til..' nik-rimagaoClhaBiaib  Opt 

113. 

I>er  KOnlgsaohni  MM  bf  INtr 
land.  Op.  lis. 

Pr>  Ksngers  PhMki  battaAattat 

I'bUuid.  Op.  133. 
Vom  Pagan  und  der  KOnlgslorh- 

ler :  4  ballads  br  Celbel.  Op.  I  ta 
l>er  (iluck  Ton  Kdenhall ;  ballad 

bj  l  lil»tiil.  Op.  HX 
New  Yiar'a  Bung,  bjr  BQcfcerL 

Op.  144. 
Mass.  Op.  Mr. 
Ilequlcni.   Op.  14*. 
Scenes    from   (.iiethe's   '  PMMl* 

(without  opus  number). 

K.  Dbakatio  Woua. 
'C.f!n«fTO'i«fambi«i(lB.  Opk 

iti. 

Mu«io  to  Byrart  'Ihiirad.*  0P>> 
lU. 

L.  MEUiDiAKaa. 

Sehta  HadiTif ;  ballad  bj  Babbal 
fatMMMMtoBiHlbPr.  OpM. 
Banada  van  HaMakntfw.  br 

llebbel.  for  the  same.   Op.  VS, 

Ho.  1. 

IH«  FinchtllngeCrha  Pugltiv-«w 
ball&l  t>)  bhellar.fer  the  n.!"^'-- 

Op.i2:..No.l  [r.S.] 


SCHUMANN,  Clara  Josephine,  wife  of 
tiie  foregoing,  one  of  the  greatest  pianoforte 
players  that  the  world  has  ever  heard,  waa  tbo 
daughter  of  Fbtkdrtoh  Wiecr,  and  was  bom  at 
Leipzig,  Si  jit.  i  n,  I^^llJ.  She  began  the  PF.  at 
a  very  early  age  under  her  father's  guidance ;  nod 
on  Oot.  so,  iBtS,  when  aha  had  jutl  oMnpleted 
her  ninth  year,  made  her  dSut  in  public  at  a 
concert  of  Miaa  Perthaler's,  where  she  played 
with  Emilie  Reinhuld  in  Kalkbrenner's  4-hand 
variatious  nn  the  March  from  Molae.  The  notices 
in  the  Leipzig  Tageblatt  and  AM.Z.  show  that 
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■he  WM  Mlx9adjn  object  of  much  interest  in  the 
town.  At  tUa  1im«  ne  was  acciutomod  to  play 
tho  ccmcertos  of  Mozart  and  Hummel  with  or- 
chestra by  heart,  and  thus  early  did  ahe  lay  the 
foiiD'Iation  of  that  eympatliy  with  the  orchestra 
which  so  distin^ishes  her.  C)ii  November  8, 
when  jvwt  over  eleven,  she  giwe  her  firrt  oonoert 
at  the  Gewnndliau^  under  the  good  old  name  of 
•  Muaikaliiiche  Akademie'i  aad  her  {Mrfannauce 
{•  dted  by  the  A  JC.Z.  m  *  piDof  bow  fw  appli- 
cation an  !  gotxl  teaching  can  hrinc:  great  natural 
gifts  at  aa  early  an  agM.  Her  boId  pieces  were 
Rondo  brillant  (op.  loi),  Kalkbriiiner ;  Varia- 
tions brillantes  (op.  33),  Herz;  and  variations 
of  her  own  on  an  original  theme;  and  she  is 
praised  by  the  critic  just  referred  to  for  already 
powwitngtbe  brilliant  style  of  the  greatest  nlayeiv 
of  the  day.  H«r  next  appearanoe  was  on  May  9. 
1831,  in  pieces  by  Pixis  ami  Herz — still  bravura 
music  About  this  time  abe  taken  to  Weimaj, 
Gaaad,  and  IVankfort,  and  in  iba  apring  of  183a 
to  Paris,  where  she  gnvc  n  concert  on  April  13, 
of  whicb,  however,  no  details  are  to  be  found. 
Mendelssohn  was  there  at  the  time,  but  w.is 
■uffering  from  aa  attack  of  oholara,  and  thua  tho 
nweiii^  of  theae  two  great  areata— deatioed  to 
become  such  great  friends — was  postponed.  On 
July  9  and  July  31,  1S33,  she  gives  two  other 
'Miisikalische  Akademien*  in  Ldpzig, &t  which, 
besides  Pixis  an  1  Herz,  we  find  Chopin's  varia- 
tions on  '  I.n  ci  darem '  (op.  2),  a  [)iece  which,  only 
a  few  month*  before.  Piobert  Schumann  had  wel- 
comed with  hia  fini  and  one  of  bia  moat  a|^rited 
re  view  a.  At  the  ftfuiep  of  iheia  two  OMwavts 
Fraulcin  Livia  Gerhard t  (now  MadaniO  Rege) 
aai>g  in  pablic  for  the  first  time. 

In  Ootober  183a  Clara  Wieck  seems  to  have 
made  her  dcbitt  at  the  Gewandhaus  Concerts  In 
MoBcheles's  O  minor  Concerto — Pohlenz  was  then 
the  conductor — and  from  that  time  forward  her 
name  ia  ragnkrly  found  io  tho  progianunea  of 
tboae  fionooa  Botiaeription  Oonoerta,  as  well  as  of 
othei-8  held  in  the  same  hall.  TTItln  rto,  it  will 
be  observed,  her  music  has  been  almost  ex- 
clusively bravura;  but  on  Nov.  9,  1839,  die 
played  with  Mendelssolm  and  Rakeir  nn  hi 
£ach*s  triple  Concerto  in  D  minor,  and  about 
the  same  time  Moscheles  mentions  her  perform- 
ance of  one  of  Schubert's  Trios,  and  Beethoven's 
Trio  {n  "Bb.  In  the  winter  of  1836  she  made  her 
first  visit  to  Vienna,  and  remamed  during  the 
winter  playing  with  great  success,  and  receiving 
the  appi>!ntment  of  *  Kk.  RamaMMirtaodn.* 

Schumni!T!  ba  l  been  nn  a  very  intimate  foot- 
ing in  the  Wicck's  house  for  some  years,  but  it 
appears  not  to  have  been  till  the  apring  of  1836 
that  hia  attachment  to  Clara  was  openlv  avowed, 
and  ft  wiifl  not  till  Sept.  i3,  1840  (the  eve  of 
her  birthday),  after  a  series  of  delays  and  ditfi- 
ouitiea  which  are  sufficiently  touched  upon  in 
the  praeeding  artida^  tlint  uey  were  married. 
For  eighteen  months  after  this  event  Madame 
Schumann  remained  in  Ldpdg.  We  find  her 
nania  in  the  Gewandhaus  programmes  attadied  to 
tlM  groat  masterpieces,  but  occasionally  making 
nrouaatie  exoorsioa,  as  in  December  1S41.  when 


she  twice  played  with  Lizst  in  a  piece  of  bis  for 
two  pianos.   In  the  .  early  part  or  184a  aho  and 

her  husband  m.-ide  a  tour  to  Hamburg,  which 
she  continued  alone  as  far  as  Copuuhagen.  Later 
in  that  vear  they  were  in  Vienna  t^^etiier.  Ia 
1844  Schumann's  health  made  it  necessary  to 
leave  Leipzig,  and  remove  to  Dresden,  where 
they  resided  till  iS'50.  Durin^'  all  this  time 
Madame  Schumann's  life  vr&a  bound  up  with 
her  hiidMnd*a,  and  (liay  were  rtepnrat^  only  by 
the  exigencies  of  her  professinn.  She  devoted 
herself  not  only  to  iiis  society,  hut  to  the  bring- 
ing out  of  his  music,  much  of  which — aodl  na 
the  PF.  Concerto,  the  Quintet,  Qnartct,  and 
Trios,  etc.— owed  its  first  reputation  to  her.  In 
the  early  part  of  1846  .Schumann  was  induced  to 
go  to  Petersburg,  and  there  bis  wife  met  Hen- 
Belt,  and  had  modi  mide  wHh  Mm.  In  tho 
winter  of  the  same  year  they  were  again  atVienna, 
and  there  Madame  Schumann  made  the  acquaint- 
anoe  of  Jenny  Lind  for  the  first  time,  and  the 
two  great  artists  appeared  together  at  a  concert 
in  December.  England,  though  at  one  time  in 
view,  was  reserved  to  a  later  ^y.  At  Paris  she 
has  never  plwrod  ainoe  tho  eariv  visit  already 
spoken  ot  Th»  triala  whfdi  tlua  faithfol  wifo 
must  have  undergone  during  the  latter  part  of 
her  husband's  life,  from  his  first  attempt  at  self- 
destruction  to  his  death,  July  191,  1856,  uee>i 
only  be  alluded  to  here.  It  waa  but  shortly 
Iwfore  the  fatal  crisis  that  ehe  made  her  first 
visit  to  England,  playing  at  the  Philharmonic  on 
April  14  and  28,  at  the  Musical  Union  on  four 
separate  oecMdona.  and  daewhera,  hm  laat  ap> 
pearance  being  on  June  34.  On  June  1 7  she  gave 
an  afternoon  'Becital'  at  the  Hanover-tKiuare 
rooma,  tlie  pregiitmme  of  which  is  worth  pre- 
serving. I.  Beethoven,  Variation«^  in  Fb  on 
Theme  froiu  the  Eroica;  a.  Sterndalo  Bennett, 
Two  Diversions  (op.  17),  .Suite  de  pieces  (op.  34, 
no.  i)  }  3,  Clara  Schumann,  Yariati' jus  on  theme 
from  Stmoroann's  'Bonte  BlStter';  4.  Brahms, 
Sarabande  and  Gavotte  in  the  style  of  Bach;  5. 
Scarlatti,  Piece  in  A  major ;  6.  11.  Schumann's 
Ctoanv>l(owittiiyBTOe1iiua,Floraatan,Coqoette. 
Beplique,  Estrewt,  and  Aven).  ^br-  retume^l 
from  London  to  Bonn  just  in  time  to  receive 
her  husband's  last  breath  (July  39,  1 856). 

After  this  event  she  and  her  family  redded 
for  some  years  in  Berlin  with  her  mother,  who 
had  separated  from  Wicck  and  had  married  a 
musiciaa  named  Baisid ;  and  in  1863  she  settled 
at  Baden  Baden,  in  iiio  liditenfhal,  whidi  then 
became  her  usual  head-quarters  till  1S74. 

Her  reception  in  this  conservative  country  was 
hardly  such  aa  to  caOMrage  her  to  repeat  her 
visit,  and  many  years  passed  before  she  returned. 
In  1865,  however,  the  appreciation  of  Schumann's 
music  had  greatly  increased  on  this  side  tli<j 
Channel ;  and  the  anxiety  of  amateuia  to  hear  aa 
artiat  wheae  fiime  on  the  oon^ent  waa  ao  grant 
and  so  peculJ.ir  became  so  loudly  exprei«se<l,  that 
Madame  Schumaou  was  induced  to  make  a  second 
visit.  She  played  at  the  Philbarmnnic  May  19, 
Musical  Union  April  18.  25,  and  June  6,  etc.  etc. 
In  1 86  7  she  returned  again,  and  after  tius  her 
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only  in  j878,  iSSo.  when  health  and  other  [ 

circtuiuitwices  did  not  permit  her  to  trftvel.  in  . 
j966  dui  again  visited  Austria,  and  gave  six 
concerts  at  Vienna;  and  any  coldncM  that  the 
Vicnncso  may  have  previously  shown  towanls 
lier  husbaad'a  oompodtioiM  ma  thiMk  amfly 
fttoiMdfor. 

In  1878  A0  Moeptod  ilM  poil  of  pirfaMiIpal 

t  1 -her  of  the  pianoforte  in  the  Conscrvatniro 
founded  by  Dr.  Huch  at  Frankfort,  where  she  is 
now(i883)  living  and  working  withgraafctaccesa. 

Tliis  is  not  the  phice  or  the  time  to  speak  of 
the  charm  of  Madiime  Schumann's  personality, 
of  the  atmoephere  of  noble  and  earnest  biinplicity 
wbioh  cuRDanda  bar  io  private  lifa  na  leaa  thaa 
in  her  puUte  performanea.  Tlioaa  who  havo  ^ 
privilege  of  her  atqnaintinco  do  not  need  such 
description,  and  fur  those  who  have  not  it  is  un- 
necessary to  make  the  attempt.  Bhm  ia  deeply 
and  ^videly  helovti-d,  and  a  few  years  ago,  when 
there  appeared  to  be  a  proepect  of  her  bcin<T 
compelled  by  ill  health  to  abandon  her  public 
•ppanncea,  the  aataam  and  affection  of  her 
aameroaa  fHoDda  took  tho  practical  fbnn  oF  a 
aubscription,  and  a  conmdcrablo  sum  of  money 
waa  raised  in  Germany  and  England  for  her  um. 

I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Franklin  Taylor  for  tho 
fitUowin^^charactcTLauun  of  Madame  bchumaim  a 
atjla  ana  works. 

Am  an  artist,  Madame  Schumann's  place  Is 
fwltihitably  in  the  first  rank  of  living  pianists ; 
indeed  shr  miw  ]  1  ihaps  be  considered  to  stand 
higher  than  any  of  her  ounteniporaries,  if  not 
as  regards  the  possession  of  natmal  or  aoqaired 
gif^p.  yet  in  the  use  she  makes  of  them.  Her 
playing  is  characterised  by  an  entire  absence  of 
penonal  display,  a  kam  peroeptioa  of  the 
oompoaarV  nwaning^  and  an  unfailing  power  of 
sattnig  it  fbrlh  in  perfectly  intelligible  form. 
These  qualities  would  lead  one  to  pronounce 
lia  one  of  the  most  intelleotoal  of  player^  were 
it  not  tint  iliat  term  liaa  eoma  to  imply  a  oerlain 
coldness  or  want  of  feeling,  which  in  never  |>er- 
oeived  in  her  playing.  But  just  such  a  use  of 
di0  Intdleetiuil  powers  aa  aervas  the  purposes  of 
troe  art,  aumriiig  perfect  aoooiaoy  in  all  respects, 
no  liberties  being  taken  with  the  text,  even  when 
plaj'ing  from  nieinory,  and  above  all  c  irin^  an 
interpretation  of  the  oompoeer's  work  which  is 
•tOBoe  intelliglMa  to  tlio  Urtanatwaii  certainly 
forms  c-^'^ent-al  element  of  her  playing,  and  it 
is  worth  whilo  midsting  on  this,  since  the  absence 
of  that  strict  accuracy  and  perspicuity  is  too 
often  mistaken  for  evidence  of  deep  emotional 
intention.  With  all  this,  however,  Madame 
Schuiiinnii'H  plaj-ing  evinces  great  warmth  of 
feeling,  and  a  true  poet's  appreciation  of  absolato 
heanty,  ao  that  nothing  ever  oonoda  banh  or 
uply  in  her  hnr.ds  ;  inde*"d  5t  mav  fnirlv  he-  R.iid  ' 
that  after  hearmg  her  play  a  tine  work  (she 
never  pltgn  what  is  not  good),  one  always  be- 
comes aware  that  it  contains  beauties  undis- 
oov««d  beibre.  This  is  no  doubt  partly  due  to 
tha  peooliarly  bennlirQl  qnaUty  of  tlw  tone  die 


'  prodnosi,  which  is  rich  and  Tigormia  withoot 

I  the  slightest  harshness,  and  is  obtained,  even  in 
.  the  loudest  passages,  by  pressure  with  the  fingers, 
rather  than  by  pereaasioti.  Inidaed»  her  playing 
ia  particularly  free  from  violent  movement  of 
any  kind  ;  in  passages,  the  fingers  keep  close  to 
the  keys  and  sqoeew  instead  of  striking  them, 
while  chords  are  grasped  from  the  wrist  rather 
than  stradt  from  the  elbow.  She  founds  her 
tcchu^'qne  upon  the  priuci|de  laid  duwn  by  her 
father,  F.  Wieck,  who  was  also  her  instructor, 
that '  the  touch  (i,  e.  the  blow  of  the  finger  upon 
the  key)  should  never  be  audible,  but  only  the 
magical  sound,'  an  axiom  the  truth  of  which 
there  is  some  dMger  of  overlooking,  in  the  en- 
deavour to  compass  the  extreme  difiicultiea  of 
oerkiAi  kfods  of  modem  pianoforte  music. 

Madame  Schumann's  r<  pn-toire  ia  very  large, 
extending  from  Scarlatti  and  Bach  to  Mendels- 
sdin,  Cboi^  and  Brahms,  and  It  wooM  be 
difficult  to  say  that  eh"  excels  in  her  rendering 
of  any  one  oompoeer's  works  rather  than  an- 
other's, unlaw  it  be  in  her  interpretation  of  her 
husband's  music.  And  even  here,  if  she  is  pro- 
nounced by  general  opinion  to  l>e  gr<  atest  in  ner 
playing  r  f  S  :utmann,  it  is  probably  because  it  is 
to  her  inimitable  perfocmaucea  that  wo  owe,  in 
this  coontry  nt  leaet,  tiie  appredatiott  and  lovo 
of  his  musio  now  happily  becoir.r  iriiversal,  and 
thus  the  player  shares  In  the  acknowledgtiment 
she  haa  won  for  the  compoeer. 

Madame  Schumann's  compositions,  though  not 
very  numerous,  evince  that  earnestness  of  purpose 
whi  h  listinguishcs  her  work  in  general.  Even 
her  earliest  easajs,  which  are  short  pianoforte* 
piecea  writlaii  for  tho  meet  pert  in  danoe*lbrai, 
are  redeemed  from  any  approach  to  triviality  by 
their  interesting  rhythms,  and  in  particular  by 
the  freshness  of  thafe  modulations,  the  latter 
being  indeed  in  some  cases  original  even  to 
abruptness.  Their  general  characteristic  is  that 
of  delicacy  rather  tlian  force,  their  frequent 
Uaccato  passages  and  the  many  akiimiag  grace- 
notes  wUeh  are  constantly  met  with  reqniiinf 
for  their  |v  rf  irmance  a  touch  of  the  diuntiest 
lightaesH ;  although  qualities  of  an  opposite  kind 
are  occasionally  shown,  as  in  the  'Souvenir  de 
Vienne,*  op.  9,  which  is  a  set  of  variations  in 
bravura  style  on  Haydn's  AustrianHymn.  Aniouif 
her  more  serious  compositions  of  later  date  are  a 
Trio  in  G  minor  for  pianoforte,  violin  and  vidon- 
cello,  op.  17,  wUeh  la  thoroughly  mvsieiMilike 
and  interesting,  three  charming  Cadences  to 
Beethoven's  Concertos,  ops.  37  and  58,  and  a  set 
of  three  Fkolodea  and  Fogoes,  op.  16.  which 
deserve  mention  not  only  on  account  of  their  ex- 
cellent construction,  but  as  forming  a  most  valu- 
able study  in  lerjato  part-playing.  There  is  also 
a  Piano  Concerto,  np.  7,  dedicated  to  Spohr,  of 
which  the  passages  (though  not  the  modnlatione) 
remind  one  of  Hummel  ;  but  it  is  a  sh  it  uork 
and  not  well  balanced,  the  first  muvemeut  beii^ 
reduced  to  a  single  solo,  which  ends  on  the 
dominant,  and  leads  at  once  to  the  An  lrmte. 

In  the  later  works,  as  might  naturally  be  ex- 
peotM^  thete  are  m$aj  novemeiite  whicb  bear 
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Op.  14.  o>ui)*iD«  Mm^  to  0 
minor, 
Ul  qu»t(«  pMew  AwlilrM. 
U.  I>MPi«l«dlaBiiiidrBt«ii. 
n.  Trio.  nr.  tat  IMn  o 


inlr     VletiM  to  Mb, 
talfiroinptii. 
M  tolwrao.  D  minor. 
IL  SBomMCM(ll«eh«tU). 
B.  l8oDcift«aiB.flebiimiiMli 


traces  of  the  influence  of  Schumann's  mario  both 
ill  haniiony  and  rhythm,  but  thin  influtm  e,  wliich 
fint  seeuu  paroeptible  in  the  '  Soirto  Miuicales/ 
op.  5,  5,  fa  aftariraird«la«iiolt«««U«  in  the  piano- 
forte works  thnn  in  th<-  RnnL.'-*,  many  of  which  are 
of  great  beauty.  Schumaim  himself  han  made 
ON  of  thnmnn  by  Madame  Schumann  in  Mvwal 
instaiioii^  iMUnely  in  his  Imprompitu  op.  5  (on 
the  theme  of  her  Variatiou  op.  3,  which  are  dwli- 
cfttcnt  to  him),  in  the  Andaiilino  .if  bis  Sonata 
in  F  minor  op.  14,  and  (aa  a  'luutto')  in  the 
*D»vidd>4iiuilirtiiiie,'  op.  6. 

The  following  U  » list  of  Madamo  SchamMin'a 
oompositionB  i— 

Op.  1.  Qa>tr«  rolon«ln«. 

2.  raprioet  an  (ormoda  V«lM. 
S.  Itomtncv  TsrW«- 
4.  ValH»  Rom»ntiqiM«. 
8,<.  Bolntoi  MitflaJet.  10  PWce* 
»r«ci4rt(tlqu«>.  j 
7.  Concrrt  nij.  1  i»jur  lepl»no-        l**-  <''! 
lurln  ;  In  A  lii.r,nr.  !-*•  'J 

VkrlMluii*  d*  Concert,  la       'Jb.  VarUtlou  ooaUiema  b7 
C^MttoOMltaala-ll  Bot<rt  IWiotiim  » 

«.I»f«tloaanM. 

n.  o) 

IS.  c  Li«der  froaMMk'la- 

cundo.* 

•  tMmnuim:  LM  br  Ocibtl. 
AndutM  Md  AUaflQ.  rP.  wlo. 

SOUUMKJfi,  lAton  (or  Lmywio  f).  pianoforte 

player  and  cumposcr,  horn  of  a  musical  family  at 
Ca-HHi  I,  Dec.  J  I,  l8lo.  His  progreas  was  .no  rapid 
that  at  ID  he  could  play  the  Concertos  of  Mozart 
and  Hummel,  with  i  a-e.  Tn  1824  ho  visited 
Munich  and  Vienna,  aud  then  Paris,  where  he- 
put  himself  under  Kalkbrenner  and  Reicha. 
After  some  WMldoring  to  Stuttgart,  Vienna 
(1833),  Prague  and  Dreedm,  he  came  to  Leipzig,', 
where  he  made  th'-  :i  •  [uaintance  of  Schumann, 
and  an  intimate  friendship  was  the  result. 
Sdiimke  was  caniod  off  on  Dee.  7,  2834, 
OMfly  .'"-'e  of  not  quite  24,  to  the  (Treat  grief  of 
Sbhumanu,  who  indulged  his  atiection  in  several 
iatereutiiii,'  papers  ('Ges.  Schrifben/  i.  9a,  335; 
ii.  56,  277)  fail  of  memorials  of  hk  friond'a  cha- 
raetertitioe.  Sdnndte's  nppeanmoe  was  itriking. 
and  he  wa.s  a  very  r  niarkalilo  filayer.  He  was 
one  of  the  four  who  edited  the  'Neue  Zcit- 
■Dbrift  fttr  Mueik '  on  \u  first  appeanme.  His 
articlea  are  signed  with  the  figure  3.  [G.] 

SCHUPPANZIGH,  IGNAZ.  celebrated  vio- 
Ifnist.  bom  1776,  in  IHemia.  where  hii  father 

was  a  pr-ifesHor  at  the  Realschvde.  He  adopted 
music  AH  a  prt>feHsion  about  the  time  of  l>ee- 
thoven's  arrival  in  Vienna  (ad  of  179^),  and 
that  he  ear^  becamo  known  aa  a  teaciier  wo 
gather  from  an  entry  In  Beethoven's  diary  for 
1794  '  Schuppanzigh  three  timett  a  week,  Al- 
brechtsberger  three  times  a  week.'  Beethoven 
waa  Btudying  the  viola,  wliich  was  al  that  time 
Schuppanzigh'a  instrument,  but  he  soon  after 
abandoned  it  for  the  violin.  Jiefore  he  was  21 
lie  had  made  some  name  as  a  conductor,  and  in 
1798  and  99  dijreoted  tho  Amrarten  oonoerta. 
llM  *  AIlgraMina  nnwflhJfanhe  Zeltsng*  of  Hay 
1 799,  aAor  doocriUog  the 


*the  seal  shown  by  Herr  Schuppanzigh  in  intei^ 
preting  the  compositions  produced,  make  these 
concert*  models  worth  following  by  all  amateur 
a.>«sociations  of  the  kind,  and  by  many  oondnelan.* 
In  Oct.  1800,  however,  the  same  writer  doubta 
'whether  Schuppanzigh  is  really  a  ^'reat  coo* 
ductor,'  and  as  a  matter  of  f^-x  the  oonoerta 
declined.  On  the  other  hand,  Seyfric<l  (tp«iks  of 
him  aa  a  *  thoroughly  energetic,  and  highly  gifted 
orchestral  player.'  Beethoven,  who  had  also 
appeared  at  the  Angarten  concerts,  kept  up  a 
singular  kind  of  IHendship  with  Sehoppamigii. 
They  were  so  useful  to  eaeh  other  that,  as  Th.-\yer 
8ay.s,  they  had  a  great  mutual  liking,  if  it  did  not 
a<  iii:ii]y  amount  to  affection.  They  used  neither 
'  Du '  nor  *8ie 'in  addressing eaob  other,  but  *  Er '— 
a  ehanofeeristic  trait  of  both  men.  Schuppanzigh 
w.is  good-looking,  though  Liter  in  life  he  grew  very 
fat,  and  had  to  put  op  with  many  a  joke  on  the 
Hubjeet  from  Beethoren.  'Mylotd  FUitaff*  waa 
one  of  his  nicknames  (letter  to  Archduke  in 
Nohl,  Neue  Briefe,  p.  75).  The  following  piece 
of  roo^  drollery,  scrawled  by  Beethoven  on  a 
blank  page  at  the  end  of  his  Sonata  opb  a8,  ia 
here  printed  for  the  firat  timer- 
lob  tmfdtn  Dieken. 


Son     .    .  .  . 
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Schnnpaurigb  waa  a  great  qnartet-player,  and 
bdo^gea  to  ue  party  wbkli  mot  Friday 
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SCHUPPANZIGH. 

during  1 794  and  95  at  Prince  Carl  Lichnowaky's, 
where  he  took  the  first  violiii,  tlie  Prince  himself, 
or  a  ISilesian  n;vnied  Sina,  the  s-econd,  Weiss  the 
TioUk  and  Kraft,  an  artist  finun  thv  crown  of  his 
baadtoth»<Ml««»f  iu»feo*»thecaBo  eoeariopaUy 
chaiigint,'  with  Beuthoven's  friend,  Zmeskall.  To- 
wariiit  thti  cloite  of  1808  Schuppanzigh  founded 
the  Raooumoffaky  quartet,  to  which  be,  Mayseder 
and  Linke,  remained  attached  for  liJCe.  WeiM 
again  took  the  viola.  Beethoven's  quartets  were 
t}»c  staple  of  their  perfonnancf-s.  In  the  mean-  , 
time  Sohuppaoiiyh  had  uuuried  a  Friialeiii  Ki< 
lUaky,  Hw  dMev  of  a  well-known  rfnger,  who 
Bang,  with  little  success  it  is  true,  'Ah  perfido!* 
at  a  concert  of  BoetbuveQs  in  180S,  instead  of 
Anna  Milder.  On  this  occasion  the  great  joker 
writes  to  Graf  BnumridE, '  Sohnppanxigh  ie  mar- 
ried— they  say  hu  wtfe  fa  aa  at  as  himself— 
what  a  family  T!*  (Nohl,  Neue  Eriefe,  p.  11)  ; 
When  the  Kasoumoffaky  palace  was  burnt  down  1 
in  l8t  5  Sebappaazigh  started  on  a  tour  through 
Gemnany*  Poiaiul,  and  Ruania,  and  did  uui  \ 
zetnn  tdl  early  in  1824.  when  the  quartoU 
were  resumed  with  the  nma  band  of  friends  (see 
BaethoTon'a  lettera  to  his  nofdiaw,  1815).  One 
of  the  fint  eveata  after  fais  lOtunt  waa  tiie  per- 
fiTTiiancc  of  ScliuWrt'd  Octet,  which  is  marked 
as  tinished  on  March  i,  and  was  doubtless  phiyed 
Tory  dUNlty  after.  [Siw  voL  IB.  p.  339  6.]  The 
ACf|ua5ntance  thus  bfijim  was  cemented  by  Schu- 
herL'^t  UeUicatiuu  uf  hu  luvuly  Quartet  in  A  '  tu 
his  friend  I.  Schuppanzigh,'  a  year  Inter.  Schup- 
pausigb  waa  »  member  of  the  court-ehapel,  and 
tot  some  time  Erector  of  the  eoart-opera.  Ho 
died  of  paralysis,  ^larch  2,  iS.'.o.  Of  Ins  com- 
positions the  follow iug  were  printed : — '  Solo  pour 
10  TiolflB  avec  quatuor'  (Diabelli),  '  Variaiiunt-n 
tlber  ein  nissiscbes  Lied '  (Cap|  a  1 ,  an<l  •  Variatii  men 
Ubtfr  ein  Theuia  autt  Alciua'  (Mullo).  L^'-G.] 
SOHLrTT,  Eduakd.  born  Oct.  m,  1856,  at 
St.  P<  tc-i^hurg,  was  intended  for  a  mercantile 
career,  but  relinquished  it  for  music,  which  he 
learned  from  rftersen  and  Stuin  autficiently  to 

pass  the  examination  at  the  St.  Petersbui]g  Con> 
aertatdire,  with  honoiir.  In  1876.    Ho  tbon 

enterid  the  Cons.  rvaloire  at  Leipug.  passed  the 
filial  cxamiuatiuu  there  in  1878,  and  went  to 
Vienna,  where  he  WAS  recently  vU  cted  conductor 
of  the  Akademifiche  Wagner-Verein,  and  where 
he  resides  in  close  intimacy  with  Leschetitsky. 
in  January  i88a  be  played  his  ConceKo  (op.  7) 
in  G  winor,  before  tne  Bmnan  Musical  Society 
at  St.  Petersburg.  It  was  perfuriued  at  the 
Cry«td  Palace,  Sydenham.  April  15,  by 
Mad.  Frickenhaus.  Uiti  published  works  contain  j 
— SaNnade  Ibr  airing*,  op.  6;  VmuUmnis  for  3 
Pianos,  op.  9;  Songs  ;  etc.  [0.] 
SCHWARZSPAN  lERUAUS.  THE.  or  Houio 
«f  the  Black  Spaniards,  into  which  Beethoven 
removed  at  the  begtmiing  of  October  182ft,  and 
where  he  died  Maroh  26,  1827.  The  poMoal 
and  ecclesiaatical  relations  between  the  two 
bigoted  catholic  countries  Austria  and  Spain, 
in  the  i6th  and  I7tfa  oentariea,  were  very 
close  and  intimate.  Thn  Infanta,  Marianne, 
daughter  of  Philip  ill  of  bpain,  on  her  departure  < 
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(1629)  fur  Vienna,  to  become  the  wife  of  Fer- 
dinand, took  witli  her  Prior  Benedict  von  Pen- 
nalosa  Mondra^on,  to  establish  a  branch  lioime 
of  the  onoe  iamoof  Benedictines  of  Moutaerrat 
in  her  new  abode.  Notwtlhstendin;  the  v^ry 
serious  and  earnest  objections  of  the  iiiilita>y 
authorities,  she  prevailed  upon  the  Emperor  to 
build  a  monastery  on  the  outer  bender  of  the 
nortliem  glacis,  and  the  corner-stone  was  bud 
with  great  ceremony  November  15,  1633.  Filty 
ye.ar8  afterwards  (1683),  on  the  appn'.i>  li  of  the 
Turks,  the  boildinga  were  burnt,  as  a  step  nece«8ary 
tothodefenoeoftbedty.  After  tiie  repulse  of  the 
Turks  and  the  restoration  of  peace,  Anton  Vofjel, 
a  Viefln«4e  novice  of  the  order,  travelled  tkruugh 
Italy,  Spain  and  Portugal,  and  collected  funds 
sufficient  to  rebuild  the  monastery  of  which  he 
was,  not  unnaturally,  then  made  Prior.  This  is 
the  present  SchwarzdpaniiThaus.  On  the  acccs,Kiou 
of  Joseph  n.  to  the  throne  of  his  motherj  Maria 
Theresa,  the  few  Tamainlng  monkt  wore  vent 
ir;*o  the  Schottenhof  or  '  Scotch'  Cloi.sler.  anil  the 
building  was  bold.  The  name  origiuated  thus ; — 
A  few  minutes'  walk  weat  of  the  edifice  w^il^ 
another  moiiaatery,  alao  oiriginaUjr  Spanish,  uf 
'IVinitariani.*  llieir  eoetnme  was  white ;  that 
of  till  ir  neighl>ourjt  black.  Hence  the  two  be- 
came iiistiuguisbed  in  local  parlance  as  the 
'  White  Spaniarda '  and  « Blade  Spaniaids  * 
(Weisse  SfKiuier,  and  Schwarze  8panier\  atid 
that  too,  lung  after  tlie  laut  mouk  of  Spanitth 
Uood  had  pawed  nwaj. 


Bouili :  I'xkiii^  tuH»J<  Vienna. 


a.  flttlr  Md  KDtnnc*.  4.  0tor«, 

k>  Anle-roon».  a.  Bed. 

aia.aiB.iiSiR.iiaj. 

The  SchwarzspanierhauB  Li  that  lon;x  ran^c  of 
building,  with  an  old  church  at  its  western  end. 
which  stands  in  the  rear  of  the  new  Votive  Churuh 
at  Vienna.  Counting  from  the  old  church,  the 
fifth  to  the  ninth  vdndows  in  the  upper  story 
were  those  of  Beethoven's  lodging,  of  which  the 
above  is  a  plan.  The  dxtb  and  seventh  windows 
were  in  the  large  front  room,  (e),  and,  in  the  corner 
oppo.site  the  i$izth  stood  the  be*l  on  which  ho 
died.  By  raising  himself  in  bed,  he  could  see 
across  the  glacis  the  house — now  long  since 
demolished— in  which  Liohnowaky  and  Peter 
Erdikly  lived ;  and  *  km  doon  to  th«  weal^ 
that  of  Pa:  I  i  vl  ittt,  whava  ha  himaalf  had  a» 
long  had  a  lodging. 

From  the  wmdow,  agahl,  looking  to  the  right, 
dia;.,'onalIv  across  the  sqnare,  oould  be  seen  tbo 
<  Kuthe  Haus,'  the  residence  of  Breuning, 
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The  iteMl  wbieh  ru&s  directly  back  from  the 
oentM  of  the  fichwanipuierluuu  now  Immw  ttie 

oouipioer's  name.  [A.W.T.] 

SCIOLTO,OQN  8CX0LT£ZZA,  'fireoly'i 
exprcMkn  ttifld  In  imrly  the  mum  mom  m  ad 

iji»/u»i»,  but  geaaerally  applied  to  l<m<er  jkih^v-v^'cs, 
or  even  to  whole  movemenUi.  It  is  alHo  applied  to 
A  fiigne  in  a  free  stylo.  Thus  what  lioetlioven,  in 
the  last  movement  of  the  Sonata  in  Bb,  op.  1 06, 
calls  '  Fuga,  con  aluuue  liccnze,'  might  otherwise 
be  called  *  Foga  aciolta.'  [J.A.F.M  ] 

SOORDATURA  (mia-taning).  A  tonn  ased  to 
designate  some  abnormal  timings  of  the  violin 
which  are  ooca«ion»Uy  employed  to  produce  par- 
ticular effects.  The  aodrdatom  ongiuRted  in  the 
lute  and  viol,  wMdi  were  toned  in  variou  ways 
to  8uit  the  key  of  the  music.  Tlieir  sir  strings 
being  commonly  tuned  by  fourths,  with  on©  third 
illWB  middle,  the  third  was  shift' d  as  occasion 
required,  and  an  additional  third  or  a  flf^h  was 
introduced  elsewhere,  eo  as  to  jii^ld  on  tho  open 
strings  as  many  harmonies  as  possible :  in  old 
lute  murio  the  proper  tuni^  ia  indioeted  »t  the 
beginning  of  the  piece.  9Mi  praetioe  nurvlvee 
in  the  guitar.  The  normal  tunirij,'  being  as  at 
(a)(  striking  oUtxitA  in  the  key  of  E  major, 
tat  liwtMMM,  ttmy  be  produced  by  tuning  the 
ln{itrumentMait(&).  The  aoordatura  was  formerly 


J 


mi::! 


often  employed  on  the  violin,  (l)  Tho  tuning  (c) 
is  extremely  favourable  to  simpHcity  of  fingering 
in  the  key  of  A.  It  is  employed  by  Tartini  in 
one  of  his  solos,  and  by  Gaekruea  in  a  wdl-known 
fugue  :  its  eflfect  is  noisy  and  uionotonoUB.  It  is 
frequently  employed  by  Scotch  reel^piayers,  and 
in  ihev  Witt  AM  •  liugulM-ly  rousing  effect. 
Tho  following  itniB  team  'Kilnwk'sBeel'ii  » 
Bptscimen : 


The  reel  c*i!ed  '  Appin  House  *  and  the  lively 
Strathspey  called  'Anthony  Murray's  Reel'  are 
played  in  the  sAme  tuning.  (3)  Tlie  tuning 
(d)  employed  by  Biber«  is  a  modification  of  (a), 
a  Kwrta  being  inbetituted  tor  «  fifth  en  tbe  first 
itring:  and  (3)  the  UmiT)-^  '■■)  also  employed  bv 
Biber,  is  a  siiuilar  uiudilicaiiun  of  the  uoniial 
tottagby  fifths.  In  these  tunings  the  viol  fin- 
frering  must  be  ub.ed  on  the  fintt  strings.  (4) 
The  tuning  (/)  employed  by  Nardini  in  mm 
Enigmatic  Sonata,  id  the  reverae  of  the  last, 
being  *  oombination  of  the  common  tuning  for 
tbe  met  two  etringi  niA  the  tioI  tuning  in  the 
lower  ones.  (5)  The  tuning  (7^  is  employed  by 
Bt-irbella  in  his  'Serenade'  aud  by  Campagnoli 
in  ble  'NoUuno^'  to  iaitito  tho  "note  d  MUora, 


SCORE. 

from  the  four  middle  strings  of  which  it  ia  copied. 
Thick  ilrat  end  eooond  strings  should  be  ueed. 
find  the  mute  put  on.  The  effect  is  sin^ubirly 
ple.'usiug  :  but  the  G  and  A  on  the  second  string 
are  flat  and  dull.  (6)  The  tuning  {h)  em()loyeJ 
by  Lolli,  ia  the  normal  toning  ezoept  the  fourth 
string,  wMdi  is  toned  on  oeteve  below  tho  tUid. 
If  a  very  eUml  fourth  Htrlni:  Is  uned,  ngOOJ  blOO 
acoompauiuieut  i«  thus  obtainable. 

Such  are  a  few  of  the  almonnel  toningo  OBl> 
ployed  by  tlie  old  violinists.  The  leatdotain  io 
seldom  uacd  by  modem  players  except  00  tho 
fourth  string,  which  is  often  tuned  a  tone  higher, 
as  at  {*),  (Do  Beriot,  Maxaa^  Prume,  etc) 
This  dmrioo  may  always  be  employed  wltere  the 
composition  does  not  descend  below  A  ;  thr  tnne 
is  much  increai»<«i.  aud  in  suiue  kt:ys,  esj^ecialiy  D 
and  A,  execution  in  greatly  facilitiited.  Paganini 
tuti  d  hin  f.)urth  string  higher  still,  as  at  {j) 
aud  \^k),  with  burpriaiug  effect :  the  Bb  tuning 

(*).     (0,     CO,     m,     (0|  ("),  W 


a  favourite  one  with  De  Beriot.  Paganini's 
tuning  infinU  (J)  cannot  be  oalled  scotdatura,  as 
it  oomlite  in  donating  the  yioUn  generally  by 
half  ft  tone,  for  the  sake  of  brilliancy.  The  »ame 
device  was  employed  by  8pohr  in  hiii  dueUi  for 
harp  and  violin,  the  harp  part  being  written  in 
fiats  a  semitone  higher.  The  fourth  string  ie 
rardy  lowered  :  but  BaiUot  sometimes  tuned  it 
a  semitone  lower,  as  ot  {m),  to  flmlttoto  Mpeggioo 
in  the  sharp  keys. 

TTje  seorantam  («)  it  employed  by  Booh  fn 
liiij  fifth  fvonata  for  the  %'iolnncello.  It  corre- 
sponds to  the  violin  tuning  (d).  This  de- 
pression of  the  first  string,  if  a  thick  string  bo 
used,  is  not  unfisvourablo  to  Bonority.  Wlien  the 
scordatura  is  used,  suitable  Btringa  nhould  be 
obtaine<i.  Thicker  ones  are  neceasary  where  the 
pitch  ia  depressed,  and  thinner  ones  where  it  is 
elevated :  ond  the  player  will  find  It  beet  to  keep 
a  special  instrument  tat  OBJ  taniqg  which  he 
frequently  employs.  [E.J.P.] 

SCORE  (T.at.  Partitio,  Partitura.  PaHiiura 
canctUala  ;  Ital.  Partitura,  Partizione,  Partitino, 
Sparta,  Spartita;  Fr.PartUifm;  Qerm.Partittir). 
A  series  of  Staves,  on  which  the  Vocal  or  Instru- 
mental Ports  of  a  piece  of  concerted  Music  are 
written,  one  above  nnother,  in  auch  order  as  moiy 
bolt  enable  the  whole  to  bo  md  *t  a  glonoo. 

The  Kn_:!i-<h  word.  Score,  is  derived  from  the 
practice  ot  Uivi.ling  tbe  Music  into  bars,  by  lines, 
drawn — or  scored— -through  the  entire  series  of 
Staves,  from  top  to  bottom.  The  custom  of 
writing  each  Part  on  a  Reparate  Stave  suflSciently 
accounts  for  tho  derivation  of  the  Latin  PartUio, 
which  forms  the  root  of  the  modem  Italian,  Ger> 
man,  and  French  tonne — all  equally  applieoblo 
to  a  barred,  or  unbarrrd  Score.  But  tho  term 
PartUura  canceliata,  applied  to  a  barred  Score 
oolj,  owM  it!  origfai  to  the  oppaonaeo  ofbltieO' 
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SCUUE. 

Mork  produced  by  the  comDnriinento^  or  CaaeeUi, 
into  wliioh  tike  page  ii  divided  by  its  Tflrtieal 

scorings.  In  prinU'<i  Music,  each  Stave  is  usually 
dintinguialied  by  ita  i<ruper  Clef  and  ^iiguature. 
at  tha  beginning  of  every  i>age.  In  MS.  Scores, 
theee  are  frequently  plaoied  at  the  beginning 
of  the  first  page  only.  In  both,  the  Staves  are 
united,  at  the  beginning  of  every  page,  either  by 
a  Brace,  or  by  a  thick,  line,  drawn,  like  a  bar, 
aem«  ^  whole,  and  called  the  Aooolade.  The 
C'intinuity  of  tlii.s  line,  an  !  of  the  1>.-ir8  themselves, 
is  of  grcui  iut|jurt-ince,  as  au  aid  to  the  eye,  in 
teadag  the  contents  of  the  page,  from  Uka  lowest 
Stava  to  the  higheat:  but  the  linei  are  fre< 
qaently  broken  in  Scona  otherwise  beautifully 
engraved. 

Of  the  numerous  forma  of  Score  now  in  common 
hn^  two  only  oaa  boait  of  any  great  antiquity. 

The  inosi  important  varieties  are,  (I.)  the  Vocal 
Score;  {II.)  tlie  Urchejitral,  or  Full  Score; 
(III.)  ti  e  .Suppleuientary  Score,  or  Partitino; 
(IV.)  the  Ofgan,  Haipsichord,  or  Pianoforte 
Score;  (V.)  the  Compreesed  Score;  and  (VI.)  the 
Short  Score. 

L  Tba  VocAi.  Sco&i  is  not  only  the  oldest 
fonn,  by  far,  with  which  we  are  acquainted:  bnt 
is  really  very  much  oMtr  than  mo.->t  historians 
have  supposed.  It  has  long  been  believed  that 
MedicTal  Composers  wrote— or,  at  least,  tran- 
acribed — their  Music  in  aeparatc  Part-Books,  for 
aome  centuries  before  they  thought  of  writing 
the  P.iru  line  ali^ne  another.  In  a  general  sense, 
this  prupuaiiion  is  tme  enough :  but,  it  is  subject 
la  aome  veiy  significant  excepliooa.  I f  we  admit, 
M  we  must,  that  a  <  ouijilet*  set  of  Parts,  so 
arranged  that  tbt  whule  can  be  read  at  one  view, 
is  entitled  to  rank  as  a  Score,  even  though  it  may 
not  be  written  in  any  living  eystem  of  Notation, 
then,  we  cannot  deny  to  Huobaldus  the  merit  of 
having  taught  the  Art  of  writing  in  Score,  as  early 
as  the  first  half  of  the  loth  century.  In  a  MS. 
Tract,  now  generally  attributed  to  Hucbaldus, 
though  reftrrcil  I)y  r'omu  historians  of  credit  to 
his  iriend  and  contemporary,  Odo,  we  find  the 
following  specimen  of  Discant,  for  four  Voices, 
which,  rough  aa  it  i%  shows  that  ComiKisers 
naderatood  even  at  that  early  period  Talae 
of  a  tyatem  which  enabled  them  i '  \>r-  sent  their 
Hanaiiniaa  to  tba  lender,  at  a  single  ovap  tteeil} 
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BoXnUtm.   lu  M'Hli-ni  Nnt.ition. 


The  Hannciiy  of  tliis  Virjiide  is  as  primitive 
as  the  system  tif  hieroglyphics  in  which  it  ia 
written.  y«iy  diffenuit  is  that  of  our  next  ex- 
ample— the  earliest  known  speeimen  of  a  regular 
Compftsition,  presented,  in  St  ore,  in  the  onlinary 
Longs,  Breves,  and  Semibreve^,  still  used  in  tba 
Noution  of  Plain  Ghaont.'  Wa  had  ooeidoii, 
in  a  former  nrticle,  to  dotrriba  tha  famous 
'Reading  MS.,'  in  the  British  Mnsamn,*  con- 
taining the  now  well-known  Bota,  'Sumer  is 
iotmaen  in.*  This  Tolome  also  oontaina  a  Motet, 
*  Ave  glorfosa  Mater,*  soored  for  three  Tbioes 
in  bl-K-k  square  and  lozeng- -shaped  notes,  on  a 
single  Stave  consisting  of  from  13  to  15  lines, 
and  supplemented  by  a  Qnadroplom,  or  feorth 
Part,  written,  on  a  separate  Stave,  at  tlio  end— 
probably  by  some  later  Contrapuntist,  in  search 
of  an  opportunity  for  the  exhibition  of  hia  akiU. 
The  Quadruplum,  however,  has  no  aoiMni  with 
our  present  purpos",  wUw  li  to  sbow,  Aat.  as 
early  as  the  year  1336,  or  ^idte  certainly  not 
more  than  ten  yr-nrs  subsequent  to  that  date.  » 
Vocal  Compohitioti  was  80ore<l.  in  this  country, 
by  an  English  Ecclesiastic— in  all  probability 
John  of  Fomsote* — in  notes  exactly  like  those 
now  in  daily  use  in  hundreds  of  English Ghmeha*! 
and  therefore  perfectly  intelligible  to  a  nwdam 
Mnriolan.   See  FlM-smifle  I,  next  page. 

The  Library  of  the  T'.ritish  Museum  contains 
also  another  record,  of  very  little  later  date,  and 
replete  with  interest  to  English  Mnsleiaaa.  aa 
showing  that  the  Art  of  Scoring  was  not  only 
known  in  this  country  befurw  the  middle  of  the 
13th  century,  but  was  more  generally  recogni-ed 
than  wa  should  have  besn  justified  in  inferring 
from  tha  erldanoe  aflbrdad  by  a  single  example 
only.  A  volume,  formerly  in  the  IJbrary  of  the 
Royal  Society,  but  now  forming  No.  348  of  the 
Arundel  MSS.,  and  believed  to  ba  at  Issat  aa 
old  as  the  middle  of  the  13th  century,  «*i«ntfdllt^ 
on  folia  153a,  1546,  155a,  30i  a,  Compodtions 
regularly  scored  for  two  Voices,  on  Staves  of 
sight  anii  nine  lines.  In  the  last  of  those  now, 
Tmfbrtanately,  nearly  illegible  two  Staves,  each 
consisting  of  four  black  lines,  are  separated  by  a 
red  line.  In  the  other  cases,  the  Stave  consists 
of  ei^t  uniform  and  aquidistant  black  lines. 
Tlie  upper  part  of  the  saoond  woodcat  is  a  /lu;- 
»\m\U  of  the  Hymn,  'Qnen  of  euanafor  y*  blisse,* 
tnuiM-ribed  on  fol.  155a.    See  next  page. 

Un  the  same  page  of  the  MS. — fol.  155a — 

*  Tbe  Orw  /a  of  rranch  Muttciso*.  sod  tta  'Onforteti  Xota'  ol 
SOT  own.   

•  HarLll8B..no.tn,iMpi».M-Ba. 

4  It  irtU  ba  tiiiAtmood  tluil  w«  ipetk  of  John  of  rom«*t«  u  th* 
tnuucflher  rmlber  thso  th<-  roinr"<«r  of  Iha  Made,  eoncvrninc  th« 
■utbonhip  of  which      hiT*  no  certiln  «rld«.e>>.  AnMhT  Ihr?*" 
I  Tolo*  HtUoc  ol  til''  <.ini> 0  rdi  0OQl&iu«)  In  t^'  Nviit).  I't>  r  M"'  1* 
■ttrtbaM  by  CoiiMem&ker  to  rranco  of  rolugnc:  but  thlt  dlflier* 

ss  sHMa  fMSiser iHias  tmise,  tkst  a  a  tasnattlt  10  Nte  ilM 
I  fs  usssiHsUSBS  teesssMssa  sttglssl. 
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and  immediately  below  the  'Quen  of  euene,'  is 
another  Hymn — 'Solue  uirgo  uirginQ' — scored 
for  three  Voices,  on  a  Stave  comtistiug  of  twelve 
e<|uiditttant  black  lines;  and  immediately  below 
this  ia  a  French  version  of  the  words — 'Reine 


SCORE. 

pleine  de  ducur* — adapted  to  the  same  Three- 
part  Com|>08itiun,  but  with  the  addition  of  two 
more  lines  of  Poetry  in  each  of  the  three  vereea. 
The  lower  part  of  the  second  woodcut  representa 
the  I^tin  version  of  the  Hymn. 


^iiet  cifc  u^nierttTJttflc-  I  chjftc  tictccl  ^  f  twvr  mien  ic^u  i? 


Pac^iiiilb  II  uid  111. 


fm  M  Utirv  a1  Imi^y  cmtmoiTf  Anh  ttkjii r  K«v  vniti  SV  into rfljT^ .  ■  — ^"  


trtftyViusTTWixrrovtfgnt-  .(^nrvfrW»cuiiRbi^nntbCTK:  ^>nu;t<nt»\t>itVH)iIi>-r 


1 


Tlie  <  viilence  affonled  by  this  venerable  diicu- 
meut — which,  in  ulliision  to  the  copy  it  contains 
ol'  th'-  "  Angelus  ad  virgincm''  mentioned  in 
*  The  Millere«  Talc,'  we  shall  henceforth  desiLHiate 
at  the  Chaucer  MS.  —  is  invaluable.  It  docs  not 
indeed  prove,  as  the  Reading  MS.  must  be  as- 
simied  u>  do  until  some  earlier  authority  shall  lie 
discovered,  that  the  Art  of  Scoring  was  first 
practised  in  England ;  but  it  does  prove  that 
the  Monastery  at  Reading  was  not  the  only 
Religious  House  in  this  country  in  which  tlie 
use  of  the  Vocal  Score  was  known  as  early  as 
the  middle  of  the  l^tlj  century.  Each  reconl  is 
interesting  enough  in  itaelf;   but  the  united 


authority  of  the  two  MSS.  entitles  us  to  n  ■.ert 
that  V^ocal  Scores  were  will  known  in  EugiAUil, 
before  we  meet  with  the  earliest  trace  of  them 
elsewhere. 

The  Royal  Library  at  Paris  contains  a  Score, 
transcribed  by  Hieronymus  de  Moravia  about 
the  middle  of  the  13th  century,  on  n  system 
closely  resembling  that  a<l<>pted  by  the  tran- 
scribers of  the  Reading  and  Chaucer  MSS. — that 
is  to  say,  in  black  square  notes,  written  on  » 
Stave  of  sutficieiit  extent  to  embrace  the  united 
compass  of  all  the  Voices  employed — which  may 
be  accepted  as  very  nearly  coa>val  with  the 
'Salve  virgo'  we  have  just  (luoLed.* 


IS 


 1  1  r— 

Examjiles  like  these  are,  however,  of  very  rare 
occurrence.  Dr.  Proskecollfcteddocumentsenough 

>  f)«e  ui  InloreXIng  article  oo  lhi<  iuUJrrt.  \>j  Mr.  William  Cbi|»- 
p«II.  to  Ibe  '  Muttcal  Tlun'  lor  Febriutrr,  IMi. 


 1  i    ^  1  

to  lead  to  the  belief  that  the  Composers  of  th« 
16th  century  note«l  down  tiieir  Mu.-ic  in  Score, 

I  Ambroi  ipeaki  of  IhU  a>  one  of  th»  oldest  Ecuret  io  exl>tme«. 
But  tl  I*  iiul  K*  old  u  lh«  '  Av«  ilorluM  lUtcr '  lo  th«  IUi*<Hn< 
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in  the  first  instance  :  I'ut  it  was  always  tran- 
■crilje<l,  for  use,  in  separate  Part-Btx^iUs  ;  and  it 
was  not  until  the  1 7th  omtmj  waa  well  advancttl, 
that  Vocal  Scores  became  common,  either  in  MS., 
or  in  print.  When  they  di«l  bo,  they  were  ar- 
ran^a-*!  very  nearly  as  they  are  now,  though 
with  »  different  di^oiitloa  of  the  Clefi,  whidi 
were  bo  comMned  m  to  Indieste,  within  eertain 
limits,  the  Mode  in  which  the  CouifKwition  was 
written ;  the  presence  or  absence  of  a  Bt>,  at  the 
Signatan,  serving  to  diatinguiah  tlie  Chiavi 
naturali.  or  Modes  at  their  natural  pitch,  irom 
the  Chiatdte  (or  Chiavi  tratportate),  transpoeed 
m  Fifth  UgfaHT,  «r  m  VaaA  kwar.' 


IfaTimai*  If evn. 

Cnnlut 


AUma 


Bturus 


ffrt 


1>MP 


B'Utut 


Op 


7n>  ,  r  I 


m 


Tuwrtl 


i 


AUma 


CtmtttM 


AUms 


Tfnnr 


Tfnor  t 


T,  „„r  U 


-iir- 


AUus 


Tenor 


Bauut 


In  the  1 8th  century,  the  number  of  Clefs  was 
more  restricted:  but,  the  C  Clef  was  always  re- 
tained for  the  Soprano^  Alto,  and  Tenor  Voices, 
except  ia  the  can  of  801^  faitanded  for  pt^oUr 

use. 

At  the  ptenntday,  the  Soprano  def  is  seldom 
lued,  ezoflpt  in  FnU  Soores  of  Vocal  Music  with 
Orcbestml  Accompaniments;  though  most  Italian 
SInifers  are  acfjuainted  with  it.  In  Scores  fur 
Voices  alune,  the  Soprano,  Alto,  and  Tenor 
Parti^  are  usua^jr  written  in  the  G  Clef,  on  the 
Seeond  Line,  with  tiie  imdentaadiag  ttiat  the 
Tenor  Part  is  to  bo  si;ng  an  Octave  lower  than 
it  is  written.  SouietinH  !<,  but  leas  frequently, 
the  same  condition  U  attached  to  the  Alto  Part. 
Sometimes  the  Alto  and  Tenor  Parts  are  written 
in  their  proper  Clefs,  and  the  Soprano  in  the 
G  Clef;  ur  tlic  Soprano  and  Alto  may  both  be 
written  in  the  G  Clef,  and  the  Tenor  in  its 

>aw««Lll.pb4N. 
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proper  Clef.  All  these  methods  are  in  con».taat 
use,  IxJth  ill  England  and  on  the  Continent. 


Si>i>rano  Soprano 


Soprano 


Soprano 


AH* 


Tenor 


i 


Alto 


Tenor 


Btttt 


Tenor,  anBf* 
tower 


Tenor,  an  8k 
lourr 


The  doabled  O  Clef,  in  the  third  and  foorth 

of  the  above  examples,  is  u.sed  by  the  Bach 
Choir,  to  indicate  that  the  part  is  to  be  sung  in 
the  Octave  below. 

II.  The  earlie-^t  examples  of  the  Orchestral 
Score  known  to  be  t>till  in  existence  are  tho.'te  of 
Baltazar  de  Beaujoyeaulx's  'Ballet  comique  da 
la  Royne'*  (Paris,  158a) ;  Pen's  *  Soiidioe*  (Fkr- 
ence,  1600;  Venice,  1608);*  EnuUodelCaTuiera** 
•  Rappiesentazione  dell'  Aniiiia  e  del  Corpo** 
(Rome,i6oo);  and  Montevurde's'Orfeo'* (Venice, 
1609,  1613).  A  considerable  portion  of  the  Ballet 
is  written,  for  Viols  and  other  Instruments,  in 
five  Parts,  and  in  the  Treble,  Soprano.  Mezso> 
Soprano,  Alto,  Tenor,  and  Bass  Clets,  In  Cava* 
Uere's  Oratorio,  and  Perils  Opera,  the  Voices  are 
accompanied,  for  the  most  part,  by  a  simple 
Thorough-bass,  rarely  relieved  even  by  an  In- 
strtunental  KitomcUo.  Mouteverde's  *  Orfeo'  is 
mora  eomprehensiTe ;  and  preienti  as,  in  tha 
Overture,  with  the  first  knoini  OMBpla  of  an 
ohbligato  Trumpet  Part. 

Ctarino 


Quintus 

a — VI 


Alto  e  basMo 


i 


Tnlgaae(i<e) 


U  6i»  '  9J  

At  the  taste  fbr  Inatmniental  Mnsio  became 

more  widely  diffused,  the  utility  of  the  Orchestral 
Score  grew  daily  more  apparent ;  and,  by  degrees. 
Composers  learned  to  arrange  its  Staves  upon  a 
regular  principle.  The  disposition  of  the  Stringer! 
Buid,  at  the  oeginaing  of  the  i8th  oentury,  was 


•IkfSk- 
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tsactly  the  snme  us  that  now  in  ii^e.  TIio  two 
uppt  r  Staves  were  occupied  hy  tlie  Viuliu  I'arlH; 
tho  third  Stave  by  the  Viola ;  and  the  lowest,  by 
the  Baaa,  %urBd  for  Ih*  Oigu,  or  fittiiwichonl. 
With  regwd  to  the  other  SteTM,  lev  unifonnfty 
was  observed.  Seb.  Bach  wrote  Ileal  Parts  fur 
so  maajr  Solo  Instruments  (now  often  obsolete), 
that  tho  leduotion  of  bis  Scores  to  *  fixed  type 
was  impossible.  Handel,  on  tlie  contrary',  re- 
stricted liim«elf,  as  a  genenU  rule,  to  thu  Iiistru- 
ments  which  formed  the  nucleus  of  th*-  combina- 
tion ftfterwards  known  m  the  ClasMical  Ordi«etr». 
It  was  not  often  that  he  employed  all  theee 
tor,'<;thc'r,  even  hi  his  ^Tan-lest  Clioruses;  but, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Clarinets,  unknown  in 
Ids  day.  he  osed  them  all,  at  different  times.  In 
the  (lisporirion  of  la's  Sc<<rf>>,  he  adopted  two 
dikliuct  methods:  tiilher  jflaeing  tho  lira^  lu- 
strumeot*  nt  the  top  of  the  page  ;  below  these, 
the  Oboes  and  Bassoons ;  then  the  Violins  and 


Violas ;  and  below  th"se,  ng<un,  the  Vocnl  Parts 
uud  ihu  lustruim-ntal  Bass,  figured  for  the  Organ  : 
or  ho  hnaded  the  page  with  tliu  Violins  and  Violas, 
and  nUoed  the  mm  Ingtruments,  the  Wood 
WincC  tiie  Yoeal  Parts,  nad  the  Bmi,  fat  order 
Ifclow  tliciii.  Most  of  hh  Oratorios  w  ere  arraYi^'  d 
upon  the  former  plan ;  and  nxv^t  of  his  lulian 
Operas,  upon  th*  Intter.  But,  there  are  exce|)- 
tii>ns.  In  some  parts  of 'T.^ra*  !  in  .-Egypt/  the 
highest  place  i*i  aasi^'uud  to  the  Violius  ;  and,  in 
some  parts  of '  Ariadne '  and  '  Arminius,'  to  the 
Wind  Inatrtunents.  In  a  few  cases,  sepamta 
Starei  nre  allotted  to  the  Btringed  Bass,  and  thft 
Organ.  Sometimes,  the  dIr>  etion,  'Tutti  Bassi,* 
indicates  that  the  same  Slave  serves  for  the 
Stringed  Bass  and  the  Bassoons.  Th«  Vielon- 
cello  and  Double  Pass  rarely  occupy  sep.ir-^*? 
St4iveH,  uiile^iJi  tho  former  plays  an  obblu/atu  Part. 
The  following  schemes  will  aeirve  M  mSMUflm  of 
the  general  acxRiigement. 
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Tromb*  1 
Tromb«S 
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'  Wlan  meo 
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'  LaiteU  unor  * 
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Alto  I 
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• 
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When  Orchestral  Scores  became  more  compli- 
catctl.  the  process  of  reading  them  was  greatly 
facilitated  by  ctMfill  methods  of  grouping.  In 
Italy  the  Violins  were  tisaally  placed  at  the  top 
of  the  page  ;  then  the  Wood  Wind,  arranged  ac- 
cording to  the  pitch  of  its  component  Instruments ; 
then  the  Brass  Instruments;  and  in  the  lowest 
plaoe.  the  Boss.  In  Germany  the  complete 
Stringed  E:it;  ^  'vnH  gencrnlly  placed  at  thel'ottom 
of  the  pagt» ;  next  above  this  the  Woo<i  Wind ; 
Mtd  over  this  the  Bnsi  ltt»troiiMntti,  with  the 


Tympani  in  the  hij^du  st  |  Iaoe:  or  the  Brass  In> 
Btiruments  immediateij  over  the  Strinj^ed  Band, 
and  the  Wood  Wiod  nt  the  top  of  the  page. 
Sometimes  the  Horns  were  placed  between  the 
Clarinets  nnd  Bassoons;  and  many  other  little 
|K-culiarItie8  were  alltrctecl  1>y  individual  Com- 
poeern :  but  the  general  plan  was  pretty  doee^ 
observed.  Mozart  generally  followed  the  ItftUnil 
methixl,  in  Ids  Italian  Operas,  but  adhered  to  tho 
German  plan  in  '  l>io  Zaubcrtl6te,*and  the  greater 
amiberoif  hisSjymphfliiiee.  Beethoven  laefwjed 
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the  German  system  ;  ami  tilmost  alw.ij-B  allotted!  i  later  ^fastersj.  The  following  ndicmes  exhibit 
Mfiuats  Stavei  to  tho  Yioloacello  aad  Contra-  1  the  pnwtice  of  the  grefti  rjawriml  Compoaen 
, pUui  whkib  hM  beaa  imitetad  bgruiMt  I  gvnenUj. 
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The  l.ati  r  Scores  of  Berlioz,  Li.sist,  and  Wagner,  |  ment.  The  following  schemea  will  show  the  sys- 
introduce  a  greater  variety  of  Wind  lostruuientfl,  |  tern  arloptad  in  iom«  of  Umut  bwt'kxiown  ColD- 
•ad  TBTj,  v«ii7  mndi,  in  tbnr  nMihud  of  arrange- ,  poidUonB. 
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X  'iiihlt  W^fi  It  a 

Act  111  VInftle. 

n.  1.3 

Fl.  1.3. 8 

n.  1. 3,  s 

FL  I'tcc  1. 3 

Fl.  Flee.  1*  S 

Fl.  1.3 

Clar.  1 

Ob.  1, 1 
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Viol.  1 

A'L..,,iiicell9 

Viol.  1 

Vlul.  8 

BMW 

Viol.  % 

Viola 

VloU 

Vtoloneelto 

a.  Con» 

Bme 

Alp* 

la  all  these  SoorM*  Uw  Parte  for  the  a(»-o»U«d 
*lVaBBpo«ing-Itntranie«te*  oorr««{M>nt1  with  the 
separate  'Parts*  ust_i!  in  tlu'  OrclioHtra.  Th.it  is 
to  say,  the  ParUi  tor  tbe  Hums,  aud  Truuipetti, 
are  always  written  in  the  Key  of  C,  whatever 
jn;»v  l>ti  the  Key  of  tlie  piece  in  wliicli  llit-y  .ire 
played.  Tiie  Parts  for  iha  B?  CL*riut.-ta  arc  lUvvays 
written  n  Major  Second  higher  than  they  are  in- 
taaded  to  soand ;  and  those  £ar  the  A  Clarinets, 
ft  Minor  llilrd  hicher;  m>  that,  thoold  the  piece 
be  in  tlir  K.  y  of  F,b,  the  Parts  for  the  T.b  Clari- 
oetti  will  be  written  in  F;  should  it  be  in  CJ 
Minor,  the  Parts  for  the  A  CSarinets  will  be 
written  in  E  niinor.  Thp>  parts  for  the  Corno 
luglese  and  Gurnu  di  Bassello,  are  writtm  a 
Perfect  Fifth  higher  than  they  are  intended  to 
sound.  Those  for  Sax  Horn,  Toba,  Baijton, 
Euphonium,  and  other  Bran  Trntnimente  of  the 
tranapoeing  order,  follow  ihv  same  rulo,  i\n<l  givo 
tiae  to  oompUcatioQa  extremely  puszlio^;  to  the 
uniniiinfted.  Tbtt»  laatnimente,  however,  ap- 
pear by  right  in  Military  MlI^^c  only. 

Thoii{$h  the  oonstitution  uf  the  Military  Band 
bean  but  little  resemblance  to  that  of  the  ec^ 
dinnry  Classical  Orchestra,  its  Scores  are  really 
arranged  upon  a  very  similar  principle.  The 
office  ordiiinrily  pcrfunncil  by  the  .'^tringed  In- 
■traments  is,  as  a  general  rul^  coutided.  in 
Hilitarr  Mnde,  to  a  body  of  CLuineta  and  Baa. 
soona,  stronisf  enough  to  Hiiyt;*ai.  if  not  the  whole 
weight  of  the  Harmony,  -aI  kaut  the  greater  part 
of  it,  except  in  such  cases  as  that  of  a  powerful 
tvfti,  titt  ^ing  the  support  of  the  heavier  Brass 
Instruiucnts.  The  importance  of  this  section  of 
the  Band  demands  for  it  a  prominent  jilncu  in 
the  Score,  where  it  can  at  once  catch  the  reader's 
«ye.  In  Bran  Bttldt,  this  position  fa  nmially  given 
to  the  Comets,  wliirh,  a.s  n  irf-nt  ral  riilf.  biipjily 
the  place  of  the  Violins,   iiut  the  Military  Band 
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also  finds  employment  for  oountlaw  nordtlea, 
both  in  Wood  and  Brass,  the  number  of  which 

h  jiorpotually  incre.'using.  The  arrangement  of 
Military  Scores  is  therefore  subject  to  modifica- 
Uoiw  of  detail  which  preclude  th»  posribtHty  of  a 
persistent  frvnnuhi.  though  the  follow  in;.,'  schemca 
give  a  fair  idea  of  their  general  features. 


BmaUMOUarv 

Itan 

OlutaMtll* 

OorMttt  MfWtBl 

Obol 

Comettl 

Ctar1a«tti|lill^ 

ClarhratU  In  ff* 

TTt>nib« 

Fusvlli 

Ctattnclll  lu  li.' 

C«ml  Tanorl 

r«meUI 

ClarlnetU  TwMUt 

Trombonl  Taunt 

Tramba 

Clarlucttl  Buit 

Trumbonl  VmmI 

t'omi 

Facotll 

BartloDi 

Trombonl  Tmorl 

Comcttt 

Kuphonlon 

Trombonl  Baul 

Tromb« 

homb&rdoul  la  It* 

BarlCuat 

0»niil.S 

B««teeMlla«i 

Kuphonlon 

Oe(mta,4 

K-ii.l.unlrml 

Trombonl  Tenorl 

CrMtOHIS 

Tnu.lnir.i  riccolo 

TromboQl  Haul 

rtalti 

CrauCam 
TisUt 

Cornl  Teoocl 
Itarhoni 
Eupbo&ioo 
BMtstMtai* 

Tambura  tlsn>« 
Gran  CaiM 

TTT.  The  PABTiTiNO,orSDrri.r.MF.\T.\RT  Score. 
is  a  species  of  appendix^  used  only  when  the  num- 
ber of  VaHt  employed  is  so  great  that  it  b  im- 
puegible  to  transcribe  them  all  upon  a  sindn  prijo. 
The  oldest  known  examples  of  the  Vocal  Piirtitino 
are  tbotte  furnished  by  the  Pea  of  the  lunmd 
'Sumer  i:i  icumen  in,'  shown  in  facsimile  on 
page  369,  and  the  Quadruplum  at  the  end  of  the 
•Ave  gloriosa  Mater'  described  on  pitje  427  ?».  In 
Orchestral  Music,  the  Parts  fw  the  Instruments 
of  percussion,  or  efren  for  the  Trombnnaa,  ara 
fre(]uet)tly  added,  in  a  small  Sfore.  at  the  end. 
For  instance,  in  BreiUopf  &  Hartel's  fine  oUoaf 
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SCORE. 


Score  of  'U  Dan,  GioTMiai/  the  Trombone  Parts 
of  the  last  Finals  are  |)ciiited  «k  Uie  end  of  the 
vnlnrnp,  u  Uh  the  neofliMvy  diiectioii,  Tnmboni 

te  truniiio  ill  I'ine. 

IV.  Tiie  OBQAN.HABPSICHOBD.orPlANOFOBTE 

FcDiiK,  is  a  Vocal  Score,  with  an  Accompanunent 
for  tho  Orjj^an,  Harpsichord,  or  Pianoforte,  added, 
on  one  or  two  Staves  beneath  it.  Am  tni?  the 
earliMi  and  moat  iatereatuig  examples  of  this 
Irind  of  Score  ever  printed  in  England,  a«e  Har- 
rison's  iiliticmH  of  Handel's '  Mossifth,' '  Dettingen 
Te  Jieum,*  '  U<ie  for  tU'cilia's  Day,*  '  Acis  and 
Galatra/  other  like  works,  with  Harpsichonl 
Acrnmpaniment.  In  these,  and  in  the  ori^rinal 
tditioni  of  Boyce's  Cathedrid  Music,  Crofts  An- 
thems, and  nthrr  simih'ir  puhliL-fttioiis,  the  (Jr;,'an 
or  Uaipaicbord  Part  is  given  in  the  form  of  a 
Tlgurad  BaMonly,  and  printed  on  a  single  Suva. 
In  modem  Organ  and  Pianoforte  Scores,  the 
Accompaniment  is  always  printed  on  two  Staves. 
In  all  cases,  the  VmbI  Parte  are  arranged  in  ana 
of  tVic  forms  given  on  page  439. 

V.  The  C0MPUEP8ED  Score  is  an  arranjrement 
oFVooaI  Part-Mubic,  on  two  Slaves,  one  <'f  wliich 
preisnta  the  Soprano  and  Alto  Parts,  written  in 
the  IVeble  def,  while  ttie  other  eithibite  the 
Tenor  ami  Eass.  in  the  BaKS  Clef.  In>.trumental 
Music  may  be,  and  iiotiictimt'S  is.  compressed  in 
the  same  way ;  especially  in  tlie  c■;l^o  of  Stringed 
Quartets:  but  it  is  indispensable  that  every 
note  uf  the  uri^inal  Composition  shall  appear  in 
its  proper  place,  whether  it  can  be  played  upon 
ft  Keyed  Instrument  or  not;  otherwise,  the 
tranaoription  degenenlea  into  »  mere  'arrauge- 
Dient.'  A  fuiiiiliar  example  of  the  Compressed 
Score  wilt  bu  found  in  '  ll  vnins  Ancient  and 
Mwlem.* 

VI.  The  t^rrn  SllouT  ScORE  ia  indiscriminafrly 
applied  to  Organ  and  i'ianoforte  Scores  of  works 
originally  written  with  Orchestral  Accompani- 
ments; to  Compressed  Scares ;  and  to  maimed 
transcriptions,  in  wlnoh  the  leading  Parte  only 
arc  i.;ivf  n  iu  cxti'/iso.  Among  these  hitti  r  may 
be  uliUised  tho  early  editions  of  Uandel  s  Son;^, 
and  an  enormous  number  of  *  VanxhaU  Songs,'  by 
Hook,  Slnr.ici.',  DiliiUii,  and  other  popular  Conj- 
posers  uf  ihu  latter  half  of  tho  i8th  century.  In 
these  now  scarce  old  copies,  printed  on  coarse 
blue  paper,  and  ennaved  in  the  roughest  possible 
style,  we  Violin  Parte  of  the  .Symphonies  n« 
fiUed  in.  wliorever  there  in  room  for  tlieni,  on  llic 
Stave  belonging  to  the  Voice,  the  lower  Stavo 
being  occupied  by  a  Figured  Bass.  As  the 
nnniher  of  popular  Souj^a  so  printed,  a  hundred 
yi  irs  n^^o,  was  couutletm,  we  mnat.  suppose  that 
the  a  vr  rage  .standard  of  popular  musical  education, 
in  the  last  century,  was  vvey  moch  higher  than 
it  is  now ;  for  it  is  eertain  that  not  one  amateur 

out  of  five  hundred  would  bo  ablo  tu  play  from 
such  copies,  at  the  present  day.  L^**^^] 
SCORE,  ARRANGING  FROM.  An  Or- 
chestral (ViM) position  18  t^aid  to  Ik»  'arrange! 
from  the  Score.'  when  its  principal  features  are 
adapte^I,  by  a  judioioiis  process  of  condensation, 
I  '  tin  eapabilities  of  the  Origan,  Pianofarftt^  OT 
aiiy  other  K<;yed  or  Solo  Instrument. 


SCORE,  ARRANGING  FKOM. 

The  suGcenfnl  performance  of  this  opemtim 
demands  a  tboroogh  knowledge  of  the  laws  of 

Harmony  and  Composition  ;  and  the  piinciple« 
and  practice  of  Instrumeni<itiun ;  ^  a  perfect  com- 
mand of  the  particular  Instrument  for  which  the 
arrangement  is  intended ;  sound  judgment,  and 
long  experience.  Were  it  possible  to  transfer 
Orchestral  pa8<ai;e3  to  the  keyboard  notatim, 
the  task  of  arranging  would  be  a  very  simpl» 
one ;  but  it  would  be  a  great  mistake  to  «iippoa» 
that  the  most  literal  tran.<i  riiition  from  the  Score 

i  is  invariably  the  best,  or  the  most  eHoctive  one. 

j  Many  eomplicated  pas^a^es  need  extensive  sim- 
plification, in  order  to  bring  them  within  tha 
compass  even  of  four  hands  upon  thts  i'iaiioforte ; 
while  the  execution  of  many  Violin  passages  is 
abeoloteljr  impoasihle  upon  Keved  Instruments, 
liatt  himself  conld  not  play  the  foUowii^  naa> 
sage  from  the  Ovi  rture  t^t  '  Der  Froiadliltv  at 
anything  like  the  required  pace  : — 


This  passage  has  been  'arranged'  in  several 
diiferent  ways,  two  of  which  we  subjoin  Tho 
first,  at  (a),  was  Kanctioned  by  Weber  himself, 
in  an  arrangement  published  m  'The  Harmo> 

nicon,'  No.  xxi.  Sept.  1^:4.  The  second,  at  (b), 
is  the  inifpiration  of  a  later  arranger,  who,  in  the 
hope  of  attaining  brillifttiey,  has  disturteil  the 
rhythm  of  the  paisage.  beyond  all  |>os8ibility  of 
recognition,  at  the  expense  of  an  entire  bar. 


Great  ingenuity  on  the  part  of  the  arriTi::f»r  is 
frequently  demanded,  in  the  case  of  pas!«ai;es  in 
which  several  solo  instruments  are  employed 
simnltaneoue! y ;  particularly  should  any  of  the 
parts  be  olliUffato.  Lon^-sustaincd  notes  also 
frequently  need  very  ean  ful  njanagement ;  and 
there  is  often  great  difficulty  in  the  simplifloa> 
tion  of  veiy  elaborate  aeoompanimenta,  wbiefa,  if 
arranef"d  as  they  stand  in  the  score  would  pre- 
sent unconquerable  dtthcultieH  to  the  performer, 
while,  if  injudiciously  adapted  to  the  keyboard 
they  either  wt-akeu  the  harmony  irreparably  or 
produce  an  etfcct  quite  different  from  that  in- 
tended 1^  tlie  composer.  Again,  it  is  hoim  limea 
I  all  but  impossible  to  give  a  literal  rendering 
of  passages  the  eomplicat{«ms  of  whtoh  are  in- 
creased by  tho  cros.niii','  of  the  Parts;  as  in  the 
following  phrase  trom  the  Overture  to  '  Die  ZtiU- 
berlUite*:— 
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In  mo*! em  armn^mcnfn,  this  pMsage  M  fre- 
quently reiidercHl  at)  at  (a)  ;  but,  this  literal 
traniicription  is  not  ufton  V«rf  eflbotively  played. 
In  Moiart'.s  own  time,  it  was  arranged  as  at  (6), 
where  many  important  features  of  the  Score  are 
omitterl,  for  tlie  sake  of  prododag  *  light  mui 
gmoeful  Pianoforte  pMsage. 


L  I 


But  nowhere  is  the  arraqger's  respuiitiibility 
•0  gnre,  as  in  pasaajf—  in  which  it  is  neces- 

fiary  to  alter  the  exm  t  nnto'?  of  the  Score,  in 
order  to  produce  the  ex;i'  t  etfoct  intendi;d  by 
the  CompoMer.  A  remarkable  inHtanco  of  this 
is  nentioDod  Itjr  H.  Dorr),  who  tells  ui  that 
Hendelsaolin,  In  aooomp.inyin^r  the  Duet  *0 
naiiiiiil  s(j  Fri'tulf,'  in  Fiili  liu.  mice  endtavournd 
to  reproduce  a  peculiarly  grand  OrcheHtral  ctiect, 
hy  iMajiiig  the  Vudono^o  and  Double  Bass  Parts 
two  Octave-*  apart.  [See  vol.  ii.  p.  2570.]  A 
ghince  ftt  the  p.v*saf,'o  will  bliow  the  immense 
dignity  with  which  the  entrance  of  the  Double 
aim  in  inTeited  by  thia  thoogbtful  arrangement. 


It  ia  in  such  p.'iP5i.'\t,'e*  as  these  that  the  true 
streugth  of  an  '  Arrangement '  is  shown ;  and  it 
is  hers  thai  jud^fment  and  eKpeviettoa  prove 
thcmsflvea  to  be  not  only  desirable,  but  indin- 
pensable  oonditioDS  of  success,  ffiee  Arranob- 
MBXT.]  [W.8.B.1 
SCORE.  PLAYTNO  FPO^f.  Tlie  Art  of 
playing  from  ISoore  forms  one  of  the  m(wt  neces- 
sary branclu'8  of  a  thorough  musical  eduattion ; 
and  it  is  di-.sir:ib!e  that  the  Student  should  en* 
de.Tvour  to  maoU  r  its  dithculties  at  «  very  early 
period.  Clever  Choristers  frequently  rea«l  t'roin 
Score  with  great  fluency ;  more  especially  those 
educated  in  Oifhedrals  in  which  the  original 

editions  of  I?i>vcr,  AmoM.  Croft,  Grrcne,  and 
otiicr  Mastcra  of  the  English  School  arc  im-fLrred 
to  modem  reprints.  For  no  great  advantage 
can  exist  without  some  comp<-nBatnry  dnvwback  ; 
and  it  is  notorious  that  the  mcHlern  ]iractice  of 
printing  the  Accompaniment  exactly  as  it  in  in- 
tended to  be  played,  while  it  gives  to  hundreds 
of  amatears  their  only  chance  of  playing  it. 
sadly  diminishes  the  number  of  thogo  who,  going 
ti>  the  heart  of  the  matter,  unite  themselves  with 
(he  Composer's  intention  bj  tnKiing  (he  involu* 
tions  of  the  Voice  Parts. 

The  first  qnalification  needed  by  the  Stndent 
who  desires  to  play  from  Score  at  si'.-lit  is,  an 
intimate  familiarity  with  the  G,  and  F  Clefs, 
in  all  their  fonns.'  The  second  is  (he  power  of 
readinij  from  four,  or  anv  ffreater  ntimber  of 
Staves,  feimultant-oiisly.  And  to  these  must  be 
added,  the  knowledt^e  necessary  for  HI  ling  in  the 
Tlnrrnony  indicated  by  the  Figures  jdacfd  under 
a  Thorough-Bass.  He  who  has  sjilisfactorily 
niaatered  tiie«e  three  preliminary  ditticnltieM  will 
soon  be  able  (oread  a  Vocal  Score;  and,  ifhe  will 
oidy  be  careful  to  reprodnoe  the  interweavings  of 

the  Vocal  Parts,  with  th--  ne.iri  .apjirrach  to 
literal  accuracy  which  the  nature  ol  Ki  \< d  Instru- 
ments permits,  availing  him»elf  of  the  a^i^istanco 
affordt'd  by  the  Fif,'iirfjd  l?ass,only  when  the  actual 
Part- wri tin*,'  becnnifH  loo  complicated  to  admit 
the  possibility  of  its  transference  noUtlin  to  the 
Key«board.  he  will  be  able  to  aooompany  with  a 
selHdiaiMM  which  caa  never  he  aio^aired  by 
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those  who  trust  to  the  facilities  ofn  red  liy  an 
'  txnagmaoX,'  however  good  tbAt '  arraugemtiu  t ' 
m»j  be. 

Ill  order  to  pby  ffTi  c'.lvoly  from  an  Orchestral 
Spore,  two  addilumal  qualitications  are  nece**ary : 
aa  intitnate  aoquAintance  with  the  principles  of 
Instrumentation  ;  and  a  eound  judgment^  to  be 
acquired  only  by  long  experience,  and  earefVd 
listening  to  the  effect  prcniuced  by  certain  Tn- 
atromenlal  combioationa.  The  Student  will 
natarally  be^n  by  playing  CompoiitkNH  Wlitton 
for  Strin':;ed  InBtruiuunt-t  .ilniif,  or  VoSoet 
oom|tamed  by  Stringed  lustrumenta ;  sueh  M 
Uaadel**  Orertnre!),  and  a  multitude  of  his  Songs 
Md  Ohoruse*.  The  chief  difficulty  to  be  en- 
countered here,  is  that  of  adapting  Violin  pas- 
•ages  to  the  Key-board,  in  cattes  in  which  their 
cxaAi  tranafereaoe  it  impoauble  i  m  in  such  in- 
•tMcesai 


SCORE,  PLAYING  fROM. 


which  must  necessarily  be  played  in  the  follow- 
ing, or  some  Mialogons  fona. 
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But  little  additional  difficulty  is  presented 
by  Scores  enricbe<l  with  I'arts  for  OlMies  and 
Bassoons,  beyond  the  judgment  neceesaty  for 
indimtiog  the  dednble  contnwt  between  the 
Stringed  and  Wind  Instninif-nts.  But,  with  tlie 
*  Tranjipo^ing  Instniinents,'  the  cnse  iH  very  dif- 
ferent. The  first  jiuwi  r  to  be  attained  is  that  of 
reducing  Horn  and  Trumpet  paosages,  from  the 
Key  of  C,  into  that  in  which  the  CompoMtion 
■taadl.  Good  examples  for  practice  will  be 
foond  in  Haydn's  Symphonies,  which  are  con- 
stantly written  fbr  Ohom,  Bmmmmm,  and  Horns, 
in  combination  with  each  other.  More  puzzling 
still,  to  the  uninitiated,  are  Clarinet  Paits ; 
which,  as  already  explained/  nrc  written  either 
a  ilajor  Second  or  a  Minor  Third  higher  than 
the  Viulins.  and,  when  used  with  Horns  or 
Trumpets,  constantly  involve  the  necessity  for 
readintf  in  three  different  Keys  at  onoe.  as  in 
the  ibltowing  passage  ftwn  *  Mi  tradi*  in  'II  Don 
Giovanni.* 


Violins 


Clarinet  in  W 


which  is  really  intended  to  soand  thu^ 


Maeh  diseassien  liM  Ittlely  taken  place,  in 

English  Musical  Periodicals,  concerning  the  d.  ^ir- 
ableneas  of  simplifying  the  appearanc  <>{  Orches- 
tral Scores  by  writing  the  Parte  fur  Transporfiig 
Instniments  in  the  Keys  in  which  they  are  in- 
tended to  sound.  At  first  sight  the  suggeition 
8eeiiis  reasonable  enough  ;  but  there  are  grave, 
if  not  insuperable  objections  to  it.  In  the  first 
place.  H  presuppoisi  an  nnouttt  of  knowledge, 
on  the  part  of  the  copyist,  which  few  cf^pyists 
putiflesii.  in  acctirdance  with  our  present  practice, 
the  separate  Parte  are  transonbed  exactly  as 
they  6tan<l  in  tho  Score :  whereas,  were  the  neir 
Buggestion  adojited,  they  would  all  be  at  th« 
mercy  of  the  copyist's  aptitude  for  tn»ii.«po«iiiig 
correctly.  Again,  the  root  of  the  new  idea  ia, 
the  deanre  for  pfoviding  a  myal  road,  where 
no  ri>yal  mad  can,  l»y  any  possibility,  exist,  or 
would  be  of  any  use  if  it  could.  Surely,  the 
Student  who  can  read,  aimultaneou.'dy,  tive  or  uik 
Staves,  written  in  as  many  different  Clefa,  need 
not  be  afraid  of  the  very  blight  additional  diffi- 
culty of  transposing  a  Clarinet  P.art.  Tli'-  Ac- 
companyist  who  cannot  transpose  fluently  at 
rsight  is  incapable  of  effldently  performing  the 
r/'ile  he  has  imdertaken :  and  the  suggestion 
wo  deprecntti  is  calculated  rather  to  encourage 
his  slothfulness,  than  to  ftflbrd  Um  any  real 
help.  If  Art  is  to  progress,  in  earnest,  it 
will  gain  nothing  by  smoothing  the  mad  to 
superficial  knowledge,  and  thereby  setting  a 
pramium  upon  lialf-boartedneea^  to  the  manifest 
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'dic*dvMitiige  of  tlioM  wlio  think  no  «iiunmt  of 
•tody  too  gimt  for  tho  ttimmmmk  of  &  fhonwch 
acqtiaintanco  with  tbo  orocuHi  twi^it  bj  tbo 
Great  Maaters. 

We  therefore  eooiiBel  the  Stadent  to  make  a 
bold  atrn  k  upon  the  difficulties  we  have  pointed 
out ;  and.  aftar  having  acijuircd  the  power  of 
reading  Clarinet  Parts,  to  go  on  bravely  to 
thoae  written  tat  the  Corno  di  Raiaetto ;  playing 
ftnm  the  Seoree  of  Mozart,  Schubert,  Beethoven, 
Wt  bor,  Mendelssohn,  and  Spolir,  in  tiie  order  in 
which  we  have  here  mentioned  them ;  and,  if 
need  be^  proceeding  from  thoM  to  the  works  of 
TDorc  mrKicm  writers,  and  even  to  Oompneitions 
aoored  for  a  Military  Band.  His  progreii^, 
nfter  the  fint  eteps  are  sunnonnted,  wiil  depend 
mainly  upon  the  amount  of  experience  he  is  able 
to  ^ain,  from  careftil  Uateninj,'  to  the  performance 
of  the  Orcliejitrid  Works  of  Great  M.istera.  Tlie 
reproduction  of  an  effect  once  heard  is  an  easy 
matter,  oompared  to  the  operation  of  fmngining 
one  sugi^esttHl  only  by  tlie  appearance  of  the 
Score  :  and  it  in  by  cart^fully  noting  such  etfects, 
and  remembering  the  combinations  which  pro- 
duce them,  that  the  Student  strengthens  his 
judgment,  and  eventnalty  beoomes  an  accom- 
plitshed  Player  from  Score.  [W.S.E.] 

SCORING.  Tlie  term  Seorinsif  is  applied  to 
the  proccbt^  of  diii|>l.iying  the  variuus  ParU  uf  an 
Orchestral  Compi>8ition  upon  a  single  page,  in 
order  that  the  whole  maj  bo  nod  nt  n  glaiice. 
[See  ScoBt.} 

To  tlio  copyist,  this  jirocess  is  a  purely  me- 
chanical uperaliun.  Ue  scores  an  Overture,  or  a 
Symphony,  by  tranwribing  its  separate  Parte, 
one  above  the  other,  in  the  order  indicated  in 
one  of  the  scbemta  shown  at  |jp.  430-433  ;  and, 
in  so  doing,  has  to  contend  with  no  difficulty 
whatever,  begrmkl  tbnt  of  counting  hi*  ban 
Mfrectly. 

To  the  Conipo.oer,  the  Seorlnj  of  an  orchestral 
worJc  is  a  much  more  serious  matter.  He  does 
not,  as  a  general  nde,  begin  the  prooees,  nntil  he 
h&3,  in  yreiit  tnea»ure,  iletennincd  upon  the 
etfocts  he  iiiteudd  to  produce,  and  the  ollico  he 
intends  to  assign  to  his  principal  Im^truments.' 
UaTing  settled  these  points  satisfactorily,  ho 
limally  writes  oat  the  more  important  Piirts  at 
once,  without  waiting  to  fill  in  those  that  are  of 
less  consequence ;  andi,  when  the  plan  of  the  whole 
ia  thus  aketebed  out,  he  proceeos  to  supply  the 
minor  details,  at  }m  leisure,  frequently  with  con- 
siderable modifications  uf  his  original  intention. 

The  autograph  Scores  of  the  great  Masters 
•Khibit  tbia  process,  in  all  its  successtve  phaeea. 
For  instanee,  in  the  ori^'inal  Score  of  *  La  80- 

nanibi\la,'  the  Reciiativo  wliieli  pn.cedes  'Tiitto 

i  Bciolto*  is  introduced  by  a  long  passage  for 
two  Valve  Tnimpeti^  which  BelUid  aftonrardb 

entirely  crossed  out. 

But,  it  iti  from  unfinished  Scores  that  we  de- 
rive the  most  valuable  instruction  on  this  im- 
portant point.  In  the  unfinished  Score  of 
MMiit't  'fieqatem,*  known  aa  the  Ur$chrift, 

vMti  iml  u.  pp.  scmhi 
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and  now  preserved  in  the  Imperial  Library  at 
Vienna,  we  find  theCompoter  beginnini;  to  Score 
his  several  Movementa  by  writing:  out  the  \'ocal 
Parts  in  full,  with  the  Bauo  coniinm,  for  the 
Organ  and  Baaeoe ;  the  Parts  fat  the  other  Instra- 
ments  being  only  filled  in  where  the  Voices  are 
silent,  or,  fur  the  purpose  of  indicating,  at  the 
beginning  of  a  Movement,  some  special  figure  in 
the  Acoompaoiment,  intended  to  bo  full;  written 
out  at  a  Aitmre  time. 

No  less  interesting  and  instructive  is  tlie  un- 
finished Score  of  Schnbert'a  Seventh  Sjfmphony, 
in  now  in  the  poaseakm  of  tha  Editor  of  thw 
Dictinnary,  and  which  ia  Mij  deccribod  Wider 
the  head  of  Skltcu. 

Tbeae  two  invaluable  MSS.  wouhl  serve  to  giva 
us  a  venr  clear  idea  of  the  method  of  working 
pursued  by  the  Great  Masters,  even  if  they  stood 
alone:  but,  forHin.ately,  their  t^Htinlony  i«  corro- 
borated by  that  of  many  similar  documents,  in 
the  haadwrltii^  of  Beeuoven,  and  other  Cbuni- 
cal  Composers,  who,  notwithstanding  their  indi- 
vidual peculiarities,  ail  proceeded  upon  very 
nearly  wie  aama  general  principles.  Tha  study 
of  these  precious  records  puts  us  in  possession  of 
secrets  that  we  could  learn  by  no  other  means  ; 
and,  by  careluUy  comparing  them  with  complete 
Scores,'  by  the  snme  great  writor^  wo  may  gain 
a  far  deeper  insight  into  the  mpteriee  of  Scoring 
t)ian  any  amount  of  Otal  iwtrilOtion  Conld  possi- 
bly convey.  LW.S.R.] 

SCOTCH  SNAP  or  CATCH  b  the  name 

piven  to  the  reverse  of  tlie  ordinary  dotted  note 
which  has  a  short  note  after  it — in  the  snap  the 
(short  note  comes  first  and  is  followed  by  the  long 
one.  It  is  .1  rharacter  i>tic  of  the  slow  Strathspey 
reel  rsttlier  than  of  8t:utish  vocal  music,  tliough 
ns  Burns  and  others  wrote  songs  to  some  of  theM 
danoe-tunea,  it  ia  not  infrequently  found  in  on^ 
n«ction  wftb  wnrdii.  'Green  grow  the  raabee.' 
'Roy's  wife,*  'Whistle  o'er  the  lave  o't,*  and 
above  all.  Hook's  excellent  imitation  of  the  Scot- 
isb  style, '  Within  a  mile  of  Edinbnrgb,'  contain 
examples  of  the  snap.  It  was  in  great  favour 
wiih  many  of  the  Italian  compo^rs  of  last  cen- 
tury, for  Or.  Bam^f — ^who  seems  to  have  in- 
vented the  name— says  in  his  account  of  the 
Italian  Opera  in  London,  in  1 748,  tliat  there  was 
at  this  time  too  nnieli  of  the  'Scots  cat<:h  or 
cu  tting  aliort  of  the  first  of  two  notes  in  a  melody.' 
He  bMnce  Coochi,  Fera  and  Jomdli  'all  thne 
masters  concerned  in  the  opera  Vologeso'  for 
being  lavish  of  the  snap.  An  example  of  it  will 
be  found  in  the  Musette  of  H  andel'ti  Organ  Con- 
certo in  G  minor(i739) ;  he  also  oaeait  oocaidoa* 
ally  in  bis  vocal  music. 


1 

— 

[■Cull 

i 

SCOTCH 
soha**  own 


[J.M.W.] 

SYMPHONY.  THE.  Mendel*- 
ftff  bis  A  minor  SyiupUuny  (op. 
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56)*  one  of  Uie  works  in  wUch  be  recorded  the 
ImprBanoiii  of  hit  Sootdi  tour  in  iSto.  Other 
reaaltH  of  that  expedition  are  the  'Hebrides* 
overture,  the  PF.  Fantasia  in  MS  minor  (op.  38), 
origiiDillyentitled  by  ita  author  'Senate  frinweiiie,' 
the  PF.  Fantasia  in  A  minor,  op.  16,  no.  I,  and 
the  two-part  song  'O  wert  thuu  in  tbo  cauld 
cauld  blaHt.' 

The  subject  of  the  opening  Andante  of  the 
S3rin  phony  d»tes  firom  nw  visit  to  Holjrood  in 
the  uvcniiii^ oF .July  ,"^0,  wlitn  it  watt  written 

down.  Tlic  Syinphouy  \\a^  planned  and  bejjun 
during'  his  residence  in  It'dy  in  1831,  but  was 
not  finally  finished  till  Jan.  ao,  184a,  the  date 
on  the  finiBlied  score.  It  was  first  performed  at 
a  Gewandhaus  Concert  on  March  3  of  the  snmo 
year,  again  at  the  Gewandbaas  Concert  next  fol' 
lowinf .  He  then  broaght  it  to  England,  cond  acted 
it  at  the  Philharmonic  Corici'rt.  June  13,  1842, 
and  obtained  permission  to  dedicate  it  to  Queen 
Yiotflria. 

The  p.as8age  for  flutes,  bsissoons,  and  boms, 
connecting  the  end  of  the  first  movement  with 
the  echerzo,  w:is,  on  the  .luthority  of  Prof.  Mftc- 
&mn,  put  iu  after  the  rehearsal  (imder  Stemdale 
Bennett)  at  the  Fhilhannanio,  and  added  by 
(roodwin,  the  c<)i)yiHt,  to  the  Leipzig  MS.  parts. 
The  score  and  parts  were  publiidied  (as  Symphony 
no.  3)  by  Breitkopf  &  Hartalin  Blaroh  1851. 

The  work  is  peculiar  among  Mendelssohn's 
symphonies  from  the  fact  that  it  is  not  separated 
by  the  usual  pauses.  This  is  especially  enjoined 
in  a  proiaoe  the  author  prefixed  to  the  score, 
in  which  the  tides  aad  tempi  are  given  differently 
from  what  theyan  atthehcadoflhie  movements 
themselvei.  [G.] 

SCOnSH  MTT8IC.    Aa  national  mnsic, 

that  of  Scotland  has  long  been  IilIlI  5ii  high 
eeteem.  Early  notices  of  it  may  be  mengre,  but 
ara  always  laudatory.    Unfortunately,  tliere  are 

mt?.ins  of  proving  wlial  it  was  in  remote  tinu  s. 
("or  tlio  art  uf  cuuvyyiuy  a  knowledge  of  rounds 
by  comprehensible  written  signs  was  a  late  inven. 
tioo,  and  muaio  banded  down  by  mere  tradition 
it  always  most  nntmstwortby.  Even  after  the 
invention  of  musical  writing,  tlie  l...irricd  men 
who  possessed  the  art  employed  it  almost  entirely 
inthepeirpeioation  of  scholastic  music,  having  ap- 
jvirently  anef]ual  contempt  fur  nifliHly  in  gtiii-'ial, 
and  for  the  tuiiLS  priaed  by  thu  uauducatuU  vulgar. 
Thare  is  a  belief  that  the  earliei^t  Scutish  mu.-^ic 
waa  oonttruoted  on  a  series  of  soonds  whteb  has 
been  styled  Pentatonic,  not,  however,  pecaliar  to 
Seotland,  for  airB  of  a  biniikir  ca.^t  have  bfc-n  found 
in  countries  tto  wide  apai-t  as  China  and  Uie  Wt^t 
Coast  of  Africa.  Many  have  conceived  the  idea 
that  the  styh'  'xa^  l-rodglit  in'^  f.l  i  -  idand  by  its 
earli^t  known  inhabiUnUi— itiu  little  dark  men 
of  the  Iberian  race.  Others,  with  more  or 
ptobi^iity,  aaoribe  its  introduction  to  the  Celts, 
whose  love  of  mndc  is  generally  admitted.  -As 
no  cviili  nee  iu  or  can  be  uHered  on  either  Mdo^  it 
is  sutticient  to  mention  the  conjectures. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  the  first  to  write  a 
history  of  Sci^i.sh  nl\l^ic  based  on  rest'arch  was 
ao  EiigUshman,  Joseph  liitsoo,  a  celebrated  anti- 
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quary  and  critic,  who  wrote  towards  the  end  of 
last  eenttury.  He  aeems  to  have  been  a  man  of 

irascible  tem|>eranient,  but  love  of  truth  lay  at 
tbe  root  oi  hiii  uublaughto  u(»ou  Johui^ou,  Warlou, 
Percy,  Pinkerton,  and  others.  Any  assertion 
made  without  sufficient  evidence,  he  treated  m 
falsehood,  and  attacked  in  the  most  uncompromia- 
itig  manner.  Jlis  '  Hisloiical  Essay  on  Sov>ti>h 
Song'  has  so  smoothed  the  wav  for  all  later 
writers  en  tbe  snbjeet  that  it  would  be  ungeneroiu 
not  to  acknowledge  the  etorehnuse  from  which 
his  successoni  have  drawn  their  information — in 
many  cases  without  citing  their  authority.  Tho 
early  portion  of  the  Essay  treats  of  the  poetqr  of 
the  songs,  beginning  with  mere  rhymes  on  the 
subject  of  the  death  of  Alexander  111. 
the  siege  of  Berwick  (x  296),  Bannockbum  ( 1 3 1 4% 
and  00  on  to  the  times  of  jams*  L  (i393-i437)» 
wlio>iO  thorough  English  education  le^I  to  hia 
being  both  a  |ioet  and  a  musician,  liin  '  truly 
excellent  composition  At  Beltayne  or  Peblis  to 
the  play  is  still  held  in  high  esteem,'  but  of  hia 
music  there  are  no  remains.  This  is  the  mora 
to  be  regretted  as  a  well-worn  quotation  from 
Tassoni  states  that '  Kon  pur  oose  sacre  compose 
in  canto,  ma  trovb  d»  se  stesso  una  nnova  musica 
lainentevole  0  incsta,  diffonnite  da  tutte  I'altre  * — 
Jaiaeti  ^llrttt)  King  of  tkoUand  '  not  only  wrote 
sacred  compositions  for  the  voice^  but  found  out 
of  himself  a  new  stvle  of  mosijB,  plaintive  and 
mournful,  differing  from  every  other.*  This  de- 
scription of  'plaintive  and  mournful* agrcre-s  very 
well  with  one  style  of  Scolish  music ;  and  as 
the  King  wrote  poetry  to  please  his  nnlettered 
subjects  he  nuiy  n\-v  occasionally  have  composed 
music  of  au  oqualiy  popular  cast.  That  James 
improved  Scotish  music  need  ml  ba  doubted^ 
but  it  is  altogether  absurd  to  suppose  that  ho 
invented  a  (»tyle  that  must  have  been  in  existence 
long  before  hi-"^  era.  Tho  quotation,  however, 
serves  to  show  that  in  Italy  James  and  nut  Rixzio 
— most  gratuitonsly  supposed  to  have  mdsd  tbo 
development  of  Scotish  niuaic — wns  believed 
have  originated  or  anaudcd  tbi.-*  style.  As 
Tassoni  nooriahcd  soon  after  Riaio's  time,  1m 
had  an  opportunity  of  knowing  somewhat  mure 
of  the  question  than  writers  who  came  a  century 
and  a  half  later.  George  Fanjnhar  Graham  has 
at  some  length  ountroverted  the  Rizzio  myth. 
GnAam  was  a  veiy  eompetont  judge  of  such 
matters,  and  believed  that  some  of  our  airs  might 
be  of  the  15th  century;  though  the  earliest  to 
which  a  date  can  now  bo  affixed  is  tbe  '  Lament 
fur  Flodden,*  ijij^of  whioh  further  mentioa  will 
bt  luade. 

As  so  littlo  ia  known  of  the  popular  music 
of  the  igth  century,  a  few  extracts  ixom  the 
accounts  of  the  Lords  High  Treararets  of  8oot> 
land  may  bo  found  interesting.  Tin  y  bliow  tho 
value  placed  on  the  services  of  musicians  who 
at  various  times  visited  the  Courts  of  James  III. 
and  James  IV.  Scotioh  money  being  usually 
reckoned  as  worth  only  one  twelfth  of  EnJ^lish 
money,  tbo  iiayment*  seem  very  small;  but  are 
not  so  in  reality.  For  on  consulting  a  table 
of  prices  of  provjsioiis  mppliad  fw  »  banana* 
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given  by  Janic!?  IV.  to  the  French  rimba«sa(1nr, 
it  is  found  that  a  gratuity  such  as  that  to  John 
Broun  would  buy  seven  oxen  ;  and  that  the  *  twa 
fithelarin'  (fiddlers)  who  sang  'Graysleil'  to  the 
King  received  the  value  of  three  slieep.  The 
8ami«  seem  odd,  but  an  examination  of  tlie  items 
will  tkow  that  the  p»ym«nti  were  made  in  gold, 
ne  uirfoom  (a  Soottnh  oinn  tbst  we^jlied  tnm 
57  to  60  grains  of  gold)  U  valued  in  the  accounts 
at  eighteen  shillings ;  and  another  coin,  the  equi- 
vdentoftlMn«iM«eio«m,allbiir(«enihil]i^ 

14T4.  It«in,  gerin  at  thn  Idnffii  oomm»nd  lijo  Septsmbrif, 
to  Jutm  Uroun,  lutare,  at  hia  paaaage  oar  sey  to  leue 
(Tl«n^'.«.  Iauh)  hi*  craft,  .     .    v.  U. 

July  L— Item,  to  Wilzcsm,  sangater  of  LithRow 
for  a  sang  bwke  ho  brtrclit  to  the  king  b«  a  precept, 

x.li. 

MPO.  April  19.— To  Martin  Clarp'rhawanJ  yt<  lolerenofho 
clar>  »chaw  at  yt>  kiiiKio  coiuiiiiind,  xriij  «. 

May.— Till  aue  er»che  bariKT,  at  70  kingis  crimmsiKt, 

xriij.  8. 

Mr.  Gnnn,  in  hia  Enqairy  on  the  Harp  in  the 
Bighlands,  quotes  thtu  from  a  work  of  1597 — 
*The  strings  of  their  Clairschots  (small  Clatlio 
harp)  are  made  of  bnuae  wvar,  and  the  string's 
of  tm  Harp  of  rinewii  wUra  iMngs  they  stryke 
•itlier  with  their  nayles  growing  lotig  or  vltc 
with  an  instrument  appointed  for  that  use.'  The 
ooRwtwotdwCldrvfMlk;  MudUralHurperCbirMtV. 

Un.  ▲vf.SLp-nsn  to  imiqglls  vjparb  viU  onioom*, 

vq.  U.  iilj.  1. 

14JT.  Apr.  la— Item  to  John  Bert  Ibr  betliw  a  para  of 
inoiiicordis  of  the  kiagis  te  AUidane  to  Strirolin 
(SHrlinK>,  ix.  1. 

Apr.  1  •  -luMii,  to  the  toaftdwlails  fhat  «iigGra.v8Uil 

to  rr>  kiliff   ix.  1. 

IWjii  M  ir  1  — ifom,  to  Jacob,  latar,  to  lowte  hi»  Into 
ttuit  liiy  ia  wed,  ......     xxxij.  t. 

(Which  DMMna  that  the  thriftl««  Jacob  re- 

reivr<1  the  v:t1<ie  of  clL-ven  ahMp  tO  ndMn  his 

lute  that  lav  in  ii.awn.) 

lfiO.J.  Aiitt.  1'.  li-  In  !  1  viij  Incrlis  menalra'i  <!  1m>  th* 
kiii;;i^  c.iiiitii  iK  1  xl  f  (<iichp  crowniK,      .    xxviij.  li 

Bept.  1(1  —1 1.  Ill  til  > .  M'  t'  lur  Italieii  iiirn*  trait'!!  to  tliuiiii 
bora  lu  Liuir.liqw  uaJ  tu  tv<X  tliaiiu  uf  the  toA%'ii, 

ItJ.  ». 

(RiotOQS  feIlow%  no  doabt^  who  got  a  French 
Clown  each  to  denr  Ihelr  ■  loora*  u  Edinburgh, 

and  hire  horses  to  Linlitligow.) 

Jnfonnrition  reg.mling  the  state  of  popular 
arariednrini;  the  i6th  century  i-s  almost  equally 
meagre.  James  V.  is  believed  to  have  written 
two  songa  on  the  subject  of  certain  adventures 
which  befell  him  whilo  w.indfrin^;  through  the 
ooontry  in  diiigtufle ;  these  are  '  The  gaberlunzie 
nan*  and  'The  beggar'a  mealpokes'  (mealbags). 
The  .lin?  are  said  to  be  of  the  same  date,  but  of 
this  there  is  really  no  certainty ;  though  Kitson, 
with  all  hia  soepticiim,  admita  them  into  his  list 
of  early  tunes ;  the  second  is  much  too  modem  in 
style  to  have  been  of  James  V's  date.  Of  Mary's 
time  there  are  two  curious  works  in  which  mu&i- 
<ml  matters  are  mentioned.  '  The  Complajmte 
of  Scotland  *  (1549).  and  'The  Chide  ana  Godly 
Ballates*  (balladj*)  (1578),  both  of  which  funii.sh 
the  names  of  a  numlier  of  tunes  almost  all  now 
unknown.  Mr.  J.  A.  H.  Murray,  in  his  excellent  re- 
print of  the  former  of  theiie,  nays  '  The  Complayiitc 
of  Scotland  conaiiiits  of  two  principal  parts,  viz. 
the  author's  Discouru  concerning  the  affliction 
and  miaeiy  of  hia  oonttti7»  and  hit  Dnam 


Dame Scnda  and  her  complaint  acxinst  he  r  three 
sons.  These  are,  with  rather  obvious  art>  con- 
nected together  by  whal  tha  anthor  t«nu  Ua 
Monnlofjw  Etereative' 

This  Monologue — which,  from  its  being  printed 
on  unpaged  leaves,  Mr.  Murray  has  disoovtsred 
to  be  an  afterthonght— ia  now  tha  mast  hitar> 
esting  part  of  the  work.  In  it  lha  atrthor  Intro* 
duces  a  number  of  bhejihenls  and  their  wives. 
After  'disjune'  (dijeuner)  the  chief  shepherd 
delivers  a  most  learned  address,  and  then  they 
proceed  to  relate  sUjriea  from  ancient  mythology, 
and  also  from  the  middle  ages.  Short  extracts  ta 
give  an  idea  of  the  style  may  not  ba  objected  to. 

Qttben  the  •chetpherd  bed  endit  bit  prtdizt  orison  to 
the  laif  of  the  aoheipbirdia,  i  meniellit  nocbt  litil  quhea 
i  herd  ane rustic  paetourof  bi'atialit(>.  distitat  of  vrbaiiite, 
and  of  »i>(>cul.iu.  1:10  <if  naiural  philo9opbc,  iudootrjne 
bis  nychtboura  an  he  bed  itudeit  pthiilonit^.  aut-niis, 
arittotel,  galien,  rpocritea  or  Cicoro,  quliilk  \  \t  (expert 
nracticiana  in  roethamatio  art.  .  .  .  Qubon  Uilr  acbeip- 
nndls  bed  tald  al  thjrr  plenaad  staiiU^  tlaut  tluy  ow 
ther  bogan  to  sing  aaeft  otolodliis  ssafisaf  aaMiat 
tniiaic  of  the  antiquit«.  the  fonre  marma^yas  that  ssag 
(juhea  tbetii  vaa  mareit  on  month  piUloi^  thai  saag 
uochisasMitasdidtbir  sefasipbjrrdia  .  .  . 

Then  Ibllowi  a  list  of  aongs,  including— 

■Paif-inco  vitht  Rude  companye,  Stil  Yn<l:r  the  I>>inii« 
grene,  Cou  thou  me  the  raachii  grene, , . .  brume  brume 
on  hilt . .  .  bUle  vil  thoe  cam  by  a  Inte  and  Iwlt  the  la 
Sanet  Vkands  eord,  The  ftrag  cam  to  the  myl  dor,  ryoht 
■oirlv  muting  in  mr  mynde, god  ten  the  due  bed  byddia 
in  France,  and  delaubaute  nsd  asayr  cum  bamo,  .  .  . 
o  lu^ty  mayo  ritht  flora  auens^  ,  the  batlpl  of  the 
hayrlaii,  iho  huiitti*  of  rlx'ue^  ,  •  •  ]lv  luf«  is  l.vaml 
•cik,  M«i>tl  liym  ioy,  aond  hrm  icqr,  .  .  .  The  penwee  and 
the  uoui^umrye  met,  That  day,  that  day,  that  gentU  d^. 

With  the  exception  of  the  ballads,  these  seem  to 

be  chiefly  part-songs,  some  of  them  En<;dit«h. 

Than  eftir  thU  aufit  cflc^t  nrmnnyp,  tb.'v  lifgan  to 
dance  in  ane  Ting,  euyriu  aid  «<'liiMii)iyrtl  lc<i  hi*  vyfo 
bo  the  hand,  and  euyrie  Jong  i>cheipbinried  hvrquboino 
he  luint  beat.  Ther  vaa  viij  Kheipnyrdis,  and  ilk  ane  of 
them  bed  aae  ajrudry  inatramant  to  play  to  the  lalf.  tha 
fyrtt  bed  aae  drone  bag  pipe,  the  nvzt  bed  aae  eipe 
maid  of  ane  bleddir  and  of  ane  rvid,  the  thrid  playfton 
ane  trump,  the  feyrd  on  anc  conio  pipe,  the  fyft  playit 
on  ane  ptiw  maid  of  ane  Bait  honie,  tha  ssxt  pUift  om 
ano  rtcordar,  the  aeuiatpiGllteasasflUlltaaatlMlait 
plait  oa  ana  qt^^^^sail. 

The  second  inatrament  aeems  to  hare  been  a 

barrpipc  without  the  drone;  the  third,  a  jovv's- 
b.arp,  and  the  last  a  shepherd' s-pipe,  or  jiute 
d  h«c.  Sir  J.Graham  Dalyell  says  'Neither  tha 
form  nor  the  ase  of  the  whistle  (quhissil)  is  ex- 
plicit. It  is  nowhere  specially  defined.  In  1498 
X'iij  8.  is  paid  for  a  whus.9el  to  the  Kiu<,'.  .  .  . 
Com-i>ipe,  Lilt-pipa,  and  otheia  are  alike  obscore.' 

In  taa  other  nttle  hook  almady  mentioned 
known  .IS  the  'Gude  and  Godly  BaUates'  (1.^78) 
there  are  a  number  of  songs  *  converted  from 
profane  into  religious  poetry.'  Dr.  David  LaiBg, 
who  published  a  reprint  of  it  in  1868,  informs  us 
that  the  authorship  of  the  work  is  usually  as* 
bigned  to  two  brothers,  John  and  Robert  Wed- 
derbum  of  Dtmda^  who  flourished  about  tha 
year  1540.  It  if  dirlded  faito  thna  portiona; 
the  first  is  doctrinal ;  the  second  contains  metrical 
versions  of  Psalnu,  with  some  hymns,  chiefly 
from  the  German;  the  third,  whioh  gives  ita 
jioculiar  character  to  the  collection,  may  be  de- 

j  bcribtxl  as  sacred  parodies  of  secular  songs.  They 
were  to  be  sung  to  well-known  melodies  of  the 

I  timc^  which  were  indioated  uiuallj  bjr  the  fiiat 
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line  or  the  chorus;  but  m  Dr.  Laiog  pointa 
oat  that  not  one  of  the  noolv  aongi  of  whidi 

these  parcnlics  were  imitatiuna  has  come  down  to 

iMy  a  f«w  only  of  the  tunea  can  be  aicertained. 

Three  of  them  are  certainly  Bngltih,  *  John 

cum  kiiw  me  now,'  'Under  the  gre«n«rood  tree/ 

and  '  The  huntis  up.'  A  fourth  ia  '  Uey  now  the 

dav  <lawt.-s,'  which  8il>biild  ami  Sti-iihoiif-e  liave 

Attoffipted  to  identify  with  '  Uey  tuti  taiti '  (Scota 

wh*  n«e>.  Thii  le  not  only  improbeble,  oat  ia 

diapruved  by  a  tunc  of  the  same  name  he'w^ 

found  in  the  Stmloch  MH!  (1617).  IthAanoS«x>t- 

ilh  chM•eteri^til-s,  nnd  may  have  been  picked  up 

from  some  of  the  EngUtdi  or  foreign  musiciana 

who  were  frequent  visitors  at  the  Scotish  Court. 

It  is  an  excellent  lively  tune,  and  may  liavu  Iwon 

tbftt  jpleyed  bv  the  town  pipen  of  Edinburgh  in 

the  tfano  ef  JaniM  IV;  a  so,  the  note  minced 

with  an  a.><torisk  must  hare  been  altered  to  C  tn 

auit  the  scale  of  the  instrument.  Dunbar  thought 

it  ao  haekaqred  that  he  complains 

Tear  ceasatmi  naiutraliu  haa  no  tone 
Bet  *Kow  Ilia  dajr  dawi« '  and  'lelo  Jettn* 
XUiik  ye  n*xht  shame. 

Thi:  daji  datcU, 
(From  tlie  HtnUoch  MS.  l.D.  iCi?-) 


Of  the  other  son^'B,  'Ah  my  love,  leif  me  n<>t' 
may  be  '  I  li  never  leave  thuu,'  and  '  Ane  saug  on 
the  birth  of  Christy  to  be  aung  with  the  tune  of 
BawloUdu,'  may  uiobahly  be  'ikloo  my  buy  lie 
still  and  sleep,  for  in  both  songe  the  mexsure 
and  also  the  sulijeot— (-iVL-r'jd  fur  tieOulHr — aru  the 
same.  The  worda,  being  in  Bishop  Percy's 
aoeient  MB.,  are  thought  to  be  English,  but  Dr. 
Rimbault  coiisiik-red  the  tune  to  be  Scotish. 
Sil>bal(i'«  idt  iititic  iiiuns  of  a  few  other  tunes  are 
nJtoLjLther  fan<  ifiil  :  •  ITie  wind  blawa  cauld, 
furioua  and  bauld,'  with  *Up  in  the  morning 
early ' ;  '  My  lave  mnraifl  for  me,'  with  '  He'a  low 
down  in  the  broom,'  und  so  on.  Altoi^ether  nut 
more  than  a  third  of  the  whole  can  now  be  even 
gi}6«Md  at. 

The  relieious  troubles  of  this  and  Iho  followin'j 
reigns  would  no  doubt  completely  umvttle  what* 
ever  musical  tuition  might  be  carried  on  by  the 
Romiah  Church,  but  the  introduction  of  'xang 
■chuiU '  and  of  Genevan  Psalmody  would  prob- 
nbly  wMin  coniiiotifate  for  any  loss  thence  arirsin^;. 
£SjlNO  SofiOOL-s.]  it  does  not  come  within  the 
aoope  fli  this  {>a[>cr  to  oonslder  sneh  dianges; 
but  the  allegation  already  alluded  to,  that  Rizzio 
oompmHsd  Kome  uf  the  finest  Rootiah  melodies,  ia 
deserving  of  a  more  careful  en']uiij. 

Goldamith,  at  the  inatigation  apparently  of 
Geminianij  chose  to  write  an  eaaay  on  a  subjtct 


of  whidi  he  evidently  knew  very  little.  He 
asserts  that  Kiisio  wee  hroog ht  over  horn  ftal  j 

by  James  v.,  lived  twenty  vt  ars  in  Scotlaml,  and 
thua  had  auflicient  time  to  get  a  knowledge  of 
the  atyle,  and  ample  opportaaitiea  for  impror- 
ing  it.  It  ia  well  known,  on  th<*  contrary',  that 
Rizzio  came  over  in  the  auite  ol  tiiu  I'iuduiuiiici«> 
Ambosaador  in  1561,  19  years  after  the  death  of 
James  V.,  and  was  little  more  than  four  yeara  in 
Seodand.  lliat  be  ever  oompooed  anything  in 
any  ntyle  has  yet  to  be  *hown.  Tasaoni,  who  wa4 
burn  ihti  ymr  uf  liiinxo's  death  (1565),  and  who 
apeaks  of  Sootiah  music — as  has  already  been 
noticed — t  ntir.  ly  ig-Tiore.^  hiin.  In  truth  the  myth 
seems  to  have  Ix-eu  gut  up  in  LuuduU  early  in  tho 
last  century,  probably  among  hia  own  country- 
men.  It  is  first  heard  of  in  the '  Orpheus  Cale- 
donliis'of  1725,  where  the  editor  asmbes  sevea 
tnn<n  to  lam.  Two  at  least  of  these  are  dhown 
by  their  style  to  be  very  reoent  eon<[  ')sitions ;  bnt 
the  absitraity  of  the  statenjent  must  have  been 
quite  apparont,  as  all  nR  niion  of  Ki/zi'>"s  namt.' 
waa  withdi'awii  iu  the  ue^l  edilluo.  ut  the  woik, 

Oswald,  by  jestii^y  ascribing  some  of  bis  own 
compositions  to  Riano,  helped  to  keep  up  the 

falaehood.  Xotw itljstan.lin:,'  the  diaclaimera  of 
Ritaon,  Hawkins,  and  more  r-ci.;ntly  of  G.  Far- 
qohar  Graham,  as  well  as  of  all  who  have  made 
any  research  into  the  queaticm,  the  Ik  lit  f  still 
exiats,  and  ih  from  time  to  tiuie  gmveiy  pro- 
pounded by  persons  who  ought  to  knoW  bettsr> 
for  160  jeam  after  his  death  Kiado  is  not 
mentioned  as  liaTing  composed  mnsle  of  any  kind. 

Had  he  (lone  bo,  it  wolilil  havt;  bvi  n  in  the  tttvh' 
of  France  or  of  Italy,  and  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  Queen  Maty  benslf  would  have  appre- 
<  iate  1  any  other.  Tt  must  not  1)9  forgotten  that 
bh<D  quitted  Scotlauil  wh<;u  litUu  more  than  tivts 
years  of  age,  and  returned  Queen  Dowa^r  of 
France,  a  widow  of  ninstsen,  with  all  her  tastes 
formed  and  every  assodation  and  leeoMsctisn 
roniiected  with  a  more  ctTilissd  oonntrjf  than 
her  own. 

Mr.  Dauney,  in  his  DtssertalloB  prefixed  to  the 

Skene  MS.  gives  some  intcrcslin^'  information 
regarding  the  Chapel  Royal  iu  .Stirling.  It  wan 
founded  07  James  III.,  of  whom  Lindi»y  of  Tits- 
cottie  says  that '  he  delitfhted  more  in  raosick  and 
in  poliofes  of  Dijc^n;;  (building)  than  he  did  In 

the  tjovernance  ol  his  realm  ....  He  duli-lited 

more  in  singing  and  playing  on  instnimentSf  than 
he  did  in  uie  0efinoe  of  the  Bordm  ....  Be 

t<->ok  great  pleanmir  to  dwell  thair  (in  Stirling) 
and  foundet  ane  colli  .;o  withiu  tho  i>aid  Castle 
callit  the  Chappell  Royal ;  also  he  bigget  the 
great  hall  of  Stirling ;  also  he  maid  in  the  said 
Chappell  Royal  all  kynd  of  ofhce  men,  to  wit,  tho 
bishop  of  Galloway  arelnit-an,  thtt  tre.asiirer  and 
Bub»dean,  the  chantor  and  sub-chautor,  with  all 
other  offideris  pertaining  to  a  Oollege ;  and  ahm 
he  doubled  thaim,  t-o  that  cffwt,  that,  they  achotild 
ever  hvs  readie ;  the  one  half  to  ptuut  vtith  him 
wherever  he  pleased,  that  they  might  sing  and 
play  t<)  him  anil  huhl  him  Uierrie  ;  and  the  other 
half  should  remain  at  home  to  idug  and  pray  for 
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Jdm  and  his  8ucces«i.nm'  (ml.  lyif^").  All  tlils 
«U  afWrwarJii  abolished  ;  but  in  lOli  ita  rmlo- 
ntion  was  urdered  hy  J.-imes  VI.,  its  place  of 
reaidenoe  to  be  at  ' Ualyrudhous* — 'the  palace 
of  the  snmyn,  and  the  Chappell  not  to  ba  called 
the  Chappcil  royall  of  Striveling  as  heretofore  but 
hit  najestiet  Chappell  Bf^all  of  Scotland,  Md 
the  members  to  attend  his  majesty  in  whatever 
part  of  Scotland  he  may  happen  t<^  be.'  In  1629 
Charles  I.  granted  an  annual  pension  of  £3000  to 
As  nosiciana  of  the  ChapeL,  and  prapaimtiona 
were  made  for  the  celebration  of  relii,nnns  service 
according  to  the  forms  uf  the  Church  ut'  Euglaud. 
The  nature  of  the^e  arrangements  is  very  fully 

6'ven  in  an  'Information  (o  the  King  by  L. 
ellie*  (1631):  among  other  thingi  lie  was  .ap- 
pointed'ti  see  that  noni!  but  properly  <)tialified 
penwns  should  hnvo  &  place  there,  and  that  they 
•honld  all  be  kept  at  daily  practise^  and  fur  tluit 
eiTect  your  Miijestie  npiiointeil  nife  anc  chanibro 
within  your  paUace  uf  liulyrudhouii  wheri^^iu  I 
bave  provided  and  sett  up,  ane  organe,  two  flutes, 
two  paadores^  with  violls  and  other  instruments, 
with  all  Mnii  of  English,  French.  Dutch,  Spaynish. 
Latino,  Italian,  and  ( »Li>  Scotch  music,  vocall 
and  inJitrumentall.'  The  capitak  arc  Mr.  Daane3''8, 
who  laja,  'There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  lost 
expren-ion  referred  t*!  the  [>iijiiilnr  national  music 
of  iScotland.    That  sacrcU  mui>ic  was  here  not 
meant   is  sufficiently  obvious;    the  metrical 
pflalmody  of  the  Hefunned  Cborch  waa  not  old, 
and  the  mono  oF  the  Chorch  in  Scotland  before 
the  Reformation  was  idt  ntical  with  that  of  R-onie, 
and  therefore  not  Scottish.'    Here  Mr.  i)aun<sy 
■urely  applies  to  the  mwdc  what  con  only  be  said 
of  the  w'ords  of  the  service  ;  the  latter  were  the 
moio  Utroughout  all  Uuuuiu  Catholic  countrie.s, 
while  the  music,  on  the  contrary, varied  in  every 
locality,  being  frequently  the  oonpoiitioa  of  the 
chaptrl  master  or  of  the  oii^n{«t  of  the  chnidi 
where  it  was  performed.    Without  inf-iblini;  on 
the  fact  already  stated,  that  James  I.  of  hcot- 
land  wrote  laerad  moaie — ^*oofle  More  o(»iipose  in 
canto' — reference  may  be  tna'le  to  the  Scotuih 
composers  mentioned  by  lir.  David  Laing  as 
having  written  music  for  the  church  before  the 
Kefnrmation.    Among  these  are  Andrew  Black- 
hall,  a  canon  of  Holyrood;  David  Peblis,  one  of 
the  canons  of  St.  Andrews,  who  in  is.',o  i-et  tim 
canticle  *Si  quis  diliget  me'  in  five  parts;  and 
Sir  Jolm  Fvthj  ('the  Sir  denotes  he  was  a  priest'), 
who  wrote  a  moral  song,  '0  CuA  abufe.'  in  four 
partly  '  baith  letter  aud  aut,'  that  Li,  both  words 
and  mosie — ^as  well  as  others  whose  names  it  is 
unnccc^s.'iry  to  mention.  Besides,  there  need  not 
be  a  duubt  that  their  pretlecessors  were  occasional 
composers  from  the  time  when  Jam-  s  T.  in  14^4 
■et  up  organs  in  churches.  That  this  is  the  music 
ddled  Old  SixtUh  in  Kenie*t  •  LifbrniatiMi*  seems 
to  be  the  only  reai»oriabIe  explanation  of  these 
words.   For  though  the  members  of  Kellie  N  chu!r 
in  fitting  time  and  place  might  sing  to  the  king 
'  to  hold  him  mcrric,'  this  would  not  be  the  music 
which  they  wtje  called  upon  to  practise  twic«  a 
week  in  preparation  for  the  next  service. 
It  is  to  the  ceign  of  Charles  I.  that  we  owe  the 


first  certain  c'limpso  of  early  Rcntisli  folk-music. 
AU  that  was  known  of  it  had  come  clowu  by  tradi- 
tion, till  the  disoovery — only  in  the  present  cen- 
tury— of  two  .MSS.  of  this  date,  which  establish 
the  existence  of  a  number  of  tunes  whose  age  and 
form  were  previously  entirely  conjectural.  These 
are  the  Stialooh  and  Skene  MSS.  The  first  was 
written  by  Bobert  Gordon  of  Strahxdi,  Aberdeen- 
Bhire,  in  1627-20.  It  wan  pre.sented  to  Dr.  Bur- 
uey  in  17B1,  but  the  present  possessor  is  not 
known.  Fortunately  it  was  in  1839  submitted 
to  (i.  Farquhar  Graham,  who,  by  i»ermis8ion, 
made  an  excerpt  from  it  of  all  that  waa  worthy  of 
l)re!<ervation,  and  presented  this  to  the  Advocates* 
Library.  The  copy  was  of  oourse  exact,  and  eon- 
uined  all  the  errors  of  the  original,  whioh  were 
numerous:  these  make  a  translation  from  the  Lute 
Tablature— in  which  it  is  written— into  the 
usoal  notation  a  very  arduous  task,  requiiing 
irmch  patience,  i:rj  i  a  It  dije,  and  ingenuity. 

The  second  i«  a  raucli  in«re  important  MS. 
It  was  formed  by  or  for  John  Skene  of  Hallyards. 
Midlothian,  and  h:m  no  date;  but  its  seven  parts^ 
now  bound  together,  sesm  from  inlemal  evidenoe 
to  have  licen  written  at  various  times  up  to  about 
1635.  In  general  it  is  much  more  correct  than 
the  last,  its  versions  are  ooeasionally  exoeUent ; 
its  Scotish  airs,  after  rejecting  danees  and 
everythiug  else  not  of  home  gruvvtU,  are  not 
fewer  than  forty.  Above  all,  it  contains  tlie 
andent  original  melo'ly  of  'The  flowers  of  the 
forest*:  whose  sinijde  pathos  forbids  OUT  believing 
it  to  be  the  expresv'oii  of  any  but  a  true  sorrow, 
the  wail  of  a  mourner  for  those  who  would  never 
returtt'-aad  wluoh  no  doubt  is  nearly  coeval 
with  Flodden.  The  MS.  was  published  in  iS.:;8  by 
Mr.  Wm.  Dauney,  with  a  Diiiot  i  t^tion,  cxet.llent 
in  many  respects,  on  the  subject  of  Scotish 
music.  *  He  was  peatly  asnsted  by  Q.  Farquhar 
Graham,  who  not  only  translated  the  MS.  from 
Lute  Tablature,  but  eontributed  much  mu>ic:al 
and  oth«r  information.  In  order  to  give  Mome 
ideft  of  the  stvle  of  wiftbg  in  TaUatnre  a  wood- 
cut of  a  smali  portion  of  the  MS.  Is  inaerted. 
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A  ]  n 


D  f-^ciiC. 


Of 


As  these  MSS.  hal  not  been  discovered  in 
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Bit«m*8  time,  it  does  not  surprue  one  to  find  , 
him  Baying  in  hhi  letten  (1791)  that  'the  Soot-  I 

isli  airs  tli.'it  could  Le  watisf.icti'rily  pri>vt.'il  to 
have  existed  eariier  than  the  Kenboratiou  are 
in  all  only  twenty-four.'  If  from  these  are  de- 
ducted all  that  do  not  fall  under  the  head  of 
fi)lk-muaic,  then  his  estimate  must  be  reduced 
by  nearly  a  half,  for  he  included  p&rt-^ungs  such 
M  *0  lusty  May':  sevural  tunes  now  known 
to  he  English  ;  and,  notwithstuding  his  noted 
K-t'{>tit'isiij,  even  the  air  which,  for  \v:iiit  of  an 
earlier  name,  is  called  'liei  tuti  taiti' ;  appending 
this  note  however— *  tnid,  without  the  slightetit 
probability,  to  have  been  King  Robert  Tiruce'a 
march  to  jjanaociiburu.'  These  MSS.  enlarge  tUis 
Mtinwte  oomdderably.  Leaving  out  the  English 
aim  and  foreign  dnnoai^  upwards  of  fiflj  iuMS 
moit  be  added  to  it.  Some  of  them  ai«  in  a 
rather  ra<liiiii:nt.i,ry  state,  but  distinctive  traits 
serve  to  identify  them  with  certain  known  tunes. 
Tlw  Tonions  of  others  are  simple  and  beautiful, 
often  greatly  preferable  to  those  of  the  same 
ain  liandcd  down  traditionally.  AUbough  th@ 
number  of  melodies  that  can  thus  be  traced  in 
the  17th  oenturj  is  still  oomparatively  small, 
yet  it  must  be  evident  to  all  who  have  stadted 
the  Bubjuct,  that  a  much  l.trger  miiuber,  theu 

in  existence,  did  not  appear  either  in  print  or  in 
maauseript  till  the  IbUowing  oentonr.  Not  till 

then  do  we  find  'Aye  waukin  O,' '  Waly  waly,' 
•  Barbara  Allan,'  *  Ca  the  yowe*«,'  '  Gala  water,* 
'I  had  a  honse,'  and  many  others  equally  ol<i. 
Kamsay  and  Thomson  (1735)  omitted  these  and 
similar  simple  sirs  from  tlieir  collections,  while 
florid  tunes  such  as  '  John  H.iy'8  bitimie  bus-io ' 
and  *  Love  is  the  cause  of  my  mourning '  abound 
iu  their  volomee  Tlie  taste  of  ih«r  times  was 
for  ornament,  in  mjrs  it  is  for  simplicity  ;  indeed 
the  very  eiuipUcity  whi^h  we  prize  tliey  fmam  to 
have  despised. 

The  extreme  rarity  of  MSS.  such  as  those 
mentioned  is  greatly  to  bo  regretted.  The  never- 
ceasing  wuri  ujioii  tlie  IjoriUrs.  and  tlie  private 
feuds  throughout  the  rent  of  the  kingdom,  with 
thdr  eonsequent  destruction  of  oastlee  and  keeps, 
abbeys  and  cathedrals,  have  h;id  luuch  to  do  with 
the  sweeping  away  of  musical  records  of  ancient 
date  whieh  would  otherwise  lutve  oome  down 
to  us. 

From  some  anecdotes  told  of  Ch.irlcs  11.  Lc 
seems  to  liavo  liad  a  great  liking  for  Scotish 
mtudc,  and  certainly  from  the  Bestoration  it  be< 
came  popular  in  Englaad.  This  is  shown  hy  the 

almost  innumerable  imitations  of  the  style  that 
are  to  be  found  in  the  various  publioitions  of 
John  PUyford.  They  are  usually  aira]^y  called 
'Scotch  tunes,'  but  sometimes  the  name  of  the 
composer  is  given,  showing  that  no  idea  of  strict 
nationality  attached  to  them.  In  general  they 
are  worthless ;  but  occasionally  exoeilent  melodies 
appear  among  them,  such  as  'She  nee  and  let  me 
in,'  '  Over  the  hilU  and  far  away,'  'De'il  take  the 
wan,'  'Sawney  was  tall'  i^Com  rigs),  'In  January 
hMt*  (Jeok  of  Haseldean),  all  of  wUdh.  with 
many  others  of  le»'«  note,  have  been  incorjiorated 
in  Scotish  Cc^ectiuns,  at  iirvt  frum  iguorauoe. 


afterwards  £rom  custom,  and  without  further  en- 
quiry. There  are  however  many  tunes,  not  to  be 

con:iiuiided  with  the-e,  which  two  or  even  three 
cauturies  ago  were  coiiunon  to  the  northern 
counties  of  Enf^awl  and  the  adjoining  conntieS 
of  Scotland,  the  exact  birlliidace  of  which  will 
never  he  tatitifactorily  deteriuiued  ;  fur  wo  agjfto 
with  Mr.  H.  F.  Chorley  in  believing  that  tlie 
first  record  in  print  doee  not  neoessarilj  decide 
the  parentas^e  of  a  tone. 

Among  t!i-  v  thoujjh  raiher  on  account  f  f  tlie 
words  than  the  muuiu— ui:iy  he  clashed  the  fuinous 
song  'Tak  your  auld  cloalv  about  ye,'  whieh 
having  b«en  found  in  Bishoj)  Percy's  Ancient 
MS.  hau  been  claimed  as  entirely  Exiybsh.  The 
Rev.  J.  W.  Ebsworth,  a  very  high  authority, 
faelieree  it  to  be  the  oommon  prmwrty  of  the 
Border  countlee  of  bcptfi  natioDS.  Aobably  it  is 
Kt) :  yet  it  seoms  strange  that  so  excellent  a 
ballad,  if  ever  popularly  known  in  England, 
should  have  so  utterly  disappeared  from  thai 
country  as  not  to  b"  f  -  en  mentioned  in  any 
English  woik,  or  l-y  any  Knglitth  author  with  the 
exception  of  Shakspere,  who  has  quoted  one  stanza 
of  it  in  Othello.  Not  a  line  of  it  b  to  be  found 
in  the  nomerons  'Drolleries*  of  the  Restorsdon, 
in  the  publicatinii?  of  Play  ford  raid  D'Urfey,  or 
in  the  '  Merry  Musicians '  and  other  song-books 
of  the  ttagn  of  Queen  Anne.  Even  the  printers 
whose  prwsscB  sent  fortli  the  thousands  of  black- 
letter  ballads  that  till  tho  Roxburgh,  I'epys, 
J  iagfurd  and  other  Collections,  ignore  it  entinedy. 
Allan  Ramsay,  in  1 728,  was  the  first  to  print  U» 
nearly  forty  years  before  Biidi«>p  Percy  gave  his 
veritioa  to  tlic  world,  confest-int;  to  have  c.>rre<-le»i 
his  own  by  copies  received  from  Scotland.  The 
question  natundly  arism,  where  did  Allan  Bsm- 
say  get  his  copy  of  the  ballad,  if  not  fmm  the 
singing  of  the  people.  Certainly  not  from  England, 
for  thero  it  was  then  unknown. 

The  ancient  Percty  MS.  contain^  however, 
several  exodlent  stansas  net  found  dsewhere,  as 
well  as  wime  otlicr.s  that  by  the  total  abs-ence  of 
sense  as  well  as  of  rhymes  show  they  are  corrupt. 
In  the  last  stanza  the  transcriber  of  the  11&  nse 
given  the  sound  rather  than  the  sen'^e.  as  con- 
veyed by  thu  words  of  the  Scutiah  \'tiri>iuu.  These 
are 

??ocht'B  to  ht>  won  at  womnn's  ban' 

yi.u  ^if  iK'i  ii  ttio  l<l<'i  ; 

ga«  I  '11  Imtf  atr  wlior<>  I  b«gan 
And  tak  mjr  aold  cloak  ahovt  me. 

'To  give  one  all  the  plea,*  is  a  oommon  Scotish 
phrase  forgiving  up  tlie  whole  subject  that  is  in 
debate.  I^e  Percy  US.  says 

It 's  not  for  a  man  with  a  woman  to  thMSfe 

Unlets  be  fint  give  over  the  jilairt 
We  will  lies  BOW  as  we  basan 

And  111  have  ayns  eld  ekMtk  abaot  Bie. 

A  critical  comparison  in  detail  of  the  two 
▼ersiras  would  be  out  of  place  here,  but  it  wiU 
well  repay  the  trouUet  end  reveal  many  small 
points  of  difference  in  the  natiwial  dumoter  of 

the  two  countrira. 
The  half  century  after  the  Revolution  wee  a 

bu'^y  one  both  with  Jacobite  poetry  and  mu-ic  ; 
of  the  former  the  quantity  is  so  great  as  to 
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fftquin  ft  volume  of  its  own.  In  regnrd  to  the 
moMO,  little,  if  any  of  it.  wm  new,  for  tbe  writen 
of  tbe  word*  hod  the  wisdoiii  Uj  adapt  their  verHoa 
4o  melodies  (hat  every  one  knew  and  could  siug. 
Thus  m»ny  old  fovourite  tunes  got  new  names, 
wliile  oihers  equally  "l^l  have  (Rrhaps  been  saved 
W  us  by  tbt-ir  Jauobite  words,  their  early  name* 
being  entirely  lost.  The  story  of  the  battle  of 
Killiecraokie  1689  is  one  of  the  earlieet  of  thttie 
•ongs,  and  enjoys  the  disUneUon  of  having  a 
Iiktin  translation,  beginning 

fimhniniii'*  nnlrilii'it  cfv*»prrat  Mfntanoi 
Oui  clvpL-is  ft 

j'ugersut  V»tlic'ulae  atque  Puritaoi 
OeeaMn  Batavi  «t  Caawnmlanl* 

It  ia  sung  to  a  Gaelic  tune  of  its  own  n.inip,  so 

quickly  aud  su  widely  sjirtad  ad  to  be  found  iu 

a  Northumbrian  MS.  of  1694,  as  the  Iiith 

Gillioranky.  It  i«  a  ctirring  bagpipe  tune,  no 

doobt  older  tban  ihe  words. 

A  still  more  celebrated  a;r,  now  knuwn  m 

'Soots  wba  hae,'  n-ceived  its  nume  of  '  iiey  tuti 

iititi*  from  a  stanza  of  .1  song  of  1716(1),  'Here's 

to  the  Icinnf,  sir  ;  Ye  km  w  lia  I  mean,  hir.'  The 

Btanz-v  i.i  w  ui  th  quotiu;^,  aud  would  be  yet  mora  ttu 

could  it  tell  us  the  still  earlier  name  of  the  tune, 

a  Mibjecb  which  has  caused  much  discussion. 

Wlien  yon  hpnr  Iho  trumpet  soun* 
Tatl  taiti  to  t  e  drum, 
TJp  SWorJ.  and  down  ifun. 

And  ti!  t!'..-  li«'i>«  iiu'.iin. 

Thtt  words  ''J'uti  taiii  are  tviduuLly  only  an 
attempted  imitation  of  the  trumpet  notes,  and 
not  the  name  of  the  air.  To  auppoae  that  the 
tnne  itsdf  was  played  on  tilietnnnpet  as  a  Itattle 

call  is  too  absiuil  lor  couhi Juration.  As  the  air 
has  a  gkxid  deal  in  common  with  'My  dearie, 
an  tliou  dee,'  there seemtoonsiderable probability 
that  it  wan  another  version  of  the  same,  or  tliat 
tho  OHv'  gave  riso  to  tho  other,  a  ihiug  likely 
enough  to  happen  in  days  w:  mi  liere  being  no 
books  to  refer  to.  one  singer  took  his  tone  as  be 
best  ooald  from  bis  neighbottr. 

•When  the  kiii^'  e'Hin.s  owro  the  water  — 
otherwise  *  Ik>yne  water  -—ia  a  guod  ex^m^le  of 
diaageof  name  :  the  air  has  recently  been  dis- 
OOVered  in  a  of  16(^4,  where  it  'n  called 

*  Playing  ainan^'  Ciie  ra-hes,'  &  liuo  of  on  uld 
Sootish  song  recovered  by  Allan  Kamsay,  and 

Einted  in  bis  'Tea  TaUe  MisoeUany'  1724— a 
It  wbidi  seems  Bomewhafe  to  invalidate  tkeJiitb 
d$im  to  Ibe  tone. 


When  Ou  king  comet  owe  Ihe  lealcn 

(Playing  amanp  the  niKlini.) 


The  Jacobite  words  are  said  to  have  been 
written  by  Lady  Keith  Ifarisdball,  mother  of 
the  celebriited  Marshal  Keith,  a&voorileganenl 

of  Fre<leric  the  threat. 

The  old  air,  already  mentioned*  'Hj  deaifo^ 
an  thou  dee,'  may  be  pointed  oot  as  the  tune  of 
an  excellent  Jacobite  song  '  Awa,  \Vlii<;8.  nwa,' 
and  of  another — the  name  of  whi'.-h  is  all  that 
lia^  come  down  to  us — *  We're  a'  Mar  s  men/ 
evidently  alluding  to  the  Earl  of  Mar,  genersl* 
iseimo  of  James's  forrcs  in  Scotland  in  1715. 

Another  of  the  euuga  of  1715,  'The  piper  o* 
Dundee,'  gives  the  names  of  a  number  uf  tunes 
supposed  to  be  played  by  the  piper— Carnegie  of 
Finoaven — to  stir  up  the  chiefs  and  their  clans 
to  join  the  Earl  of  Mar. 

He  pisv'd  tha  'Welcnme  oVr  th<i  malat* 
And  *  YeVo  be  fou  and  I've  b«  fain,* 

An<\  'Atil?!  Stiinrta  Lack  iik'iin,' 

\Vi'  n)t';klo  iiiirrh  aiul  k\vi\ 
He  i>Jiiv  <l  'Tlie  Kirk,  hu  juay  d  ' The  Qoltr,* f :hotf  1 
•Tt.o  MuUiu  (Uiu'  Hiul  ' Clievalier,' 
And  '  liuU({  awu)  but  \v<<lcouie  here,* 

Sae  sweet,  sae  boonilie. 

Notwithstanding  tlie  diligence  of  oollectors  and 
annotaton  some  of  them  songs  and  tones  have 

eluded  recognition,  cliieHy  because  of  a  habit  of 
those  Umes  to  name  a  tune  by  any  line  of  a  song 
—not  necessarily  the  first— or  by  some  casoal 

phrase  or  allu^it>n  tliat  occurred  in  it. 

Olli(jr  nuti.'d  faouga  of  thitt  diite  aru  '  Carle  an 
(if)  the  King  come';  'To  daunUm  me';  '  Little 
wal  ye  wha's  comin,'  the  moster-roU  of  the 
clans  ;  •  Will  ye  go  to  Sherlffmtdr*;  and  *  Ken* 

mure's  on  lu.d  awa.' 

A  striking  phase  of  Jacobite  song  was  un* 
sparing  abuse  of  the  House  of  Kkttow;  good 
specimens  of  it  arc  '  The  wee  wee  nerman 
lairdie,'  'The  bow'a  tail  to  Gtordie.'  ami  al>ove 
all,  'Cumberland's  decent  into  hell,'  which  is  so 
ludicrous  and  yet  so  horrible  that  the  rising 
laugh  is  ebeeked  by  a  shudder.  This  however 

belon^'s  to  the  '^5,  tlie  .i-xroiid  1  i>in;^  of  tlie  clnns. 
Uf  the  same  date  is  '  Johnte  CofK),'  perJtaps  the 
bei>t-known  of  aU  the  soi^  on  the  subject.  It  is 
said  to  have  been  written  immediately  after  tho 
battle  of  Prtistonpans,  by  Adam  Skirving,  the 
father  of  a  Scottish  artist  uf  some  repotation.  No 
song  perhaps  has  so  numy  venuons;  Hogg 
says  it  was  the  boast  of  some  nutio  singer  that 
he  knew  and  could  sing  all  its  19  variat!  i  > 
Whether  it  was  really  Skirving's  or  not,  he 
certainly  did  write  a  rhyming  aooount  of  the 
battle,  in  15  dniiV>le  stanzas  relatinij  the  inci* 
dents  of  the  hght — who  Hed  and  who  stayed— 
windii^  np  witii  hia  own  experienoeiL 

That  aflmioon  when  a*  was  done 

1  gaed  to  SRC  the  fray,  man, 
Bnt  had  1  wi«t  wh.it  :ifl<>r  punt, 

I'd  better  Kt.iid  uw.iy.  lu.m  ; 
Oil  8eton  t.iHils,  vii'  iniiililii  handt. 

They  pick  li  luy  |"  .ckri«  hare,  maiLj 
But  I  wiiih  UK  cr  to  drie  *io  fear, 

Fur  a'  the  sam  and  aiair,  muL 

Few  of  these  »)ld  songs  are  now  generally 
known ;  the  so-called  Jacobite  sonvr*.  the  favour- 
ites of  our  time,  being  almo.st  mtirely  miMlern. 
LadyNairne,  James  Hogg,  Allan  Cuoninghaai, 
Sir  Walker  Scott,  may  be  named  M  the  anthon 
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of  the  greater  portion  of  them.  la  most  cases 
the  ionw  »im  are  moderu.    '  Bonnie  Prince 

Charlie'  and  'The  liitiK-iit  "f  Flura  ^f.ic  ilotuiM  * 


SCOTISH  MUSIC. 

owre  the  hills  tliat  I  loe  weeL'  'Come  o'er  tb* 
■tream.  Charlie,'  'The  bonnets  of  b<mnie  Dimdea* 

rlii'trw),  RTf   all  of  rrrcnt  iirii,'iu  ;  t-vn 


ikre  both  contpositionti  ot  Neii  Gow,  the  grand-  I  •Charlie  is  my  darlinK' — words  and  uiuitic — a 
■on  of  dd  K«U  4li«  Uuon  redrflMyu—*  H»*«  *  inodMii  t^btfMMWto  «l  tin  oldMog. 


Charlie  U  darling. 


na  Old  Ate. 


^^^^^^^^^ 


One  exception  to  thia  ought  to  be  noted  i  the  tune 
now  known  as '  Wao   me  tat  Prinoa  Chartie  *  is 

really  anciriit  In  the  Skene  MS.  (i^;,-  it  is 
called  'Lady  Casfiilis'  Lilt';  it  is  niso  knuwu  as 
*  Jdinny  Fss,'  and  '  The  Gypsy  laddie,*  all  three 
names  connected  with  what  is  now  believed  to  be 
a  malidoua  ballad  written  against  an  exemplary 
wife  in  order  to  annoy  her  Covi  naiiting  husband, 
the  £arl  of  Csiailia,  who  was  not  a  favourite. 

Enoogh  has  been  add  of  these  leUos  of  an  en- 
thusiastic liin<-,l)ut  the  subject  i'»  kj  txtt  risivc  that 
it  is  nut  tH^^  to  Ik-  c>mci»e.  Thu«a  who  wieh  tu 
know  more  of  it  will  find  in  the  volumes  of  James 
Hog|r  and  Dr.  Charles  Mockay  all  that  is  worthy 
o>  being  remembered  of  thijt  episode  of  Scotuh  song. 

Of  tue  Scottish  Scales  ksh  Closes. 

The  existenee  of  Sootiab  tin  constracted  on 

the  B:  ries  i,  2,  3,  5.  0  of  a  major  di^itonic  ncale 
is  web  known  aud  has  been  alreii^Jy  alluded  to. 
Whether  thi^  pentatonic  series  was  aoqnlrad 
through  the  use  of  a  defective  instrument,  or 
from  the  melo<lic  taste  of  singer  or  player,  must 
remain  mere  mutter  <>f  oonjixtine.  TI19  style 
itself  may  be  aooepted  aa  undoubtedly  aaotent, 
whatever  unoertninty  (hers  mny  be  as  to  the 
exact  ngr>  of  the  airs  constructed  on  it.  These 
are  not  by  any  means  numerous,  though  their 
ebaractcri!>tio  leap  between  the  tliird  and  fifth, 
and  sixth  and  eigitth  of  the  scale,  is  so  common 
in  Sootish  melody,  that  many  persons  not  only 
believe  the  grt  atcr  jiart  of  our  niiB  to  be  penta- 
tonic, bnt  do  not  admit  any  otbem  to  be  bootish. 
However  the  tasts  for  this  style  may  bnre  arisen, 
the  Forics  of  notes  was  a  very  convenient  one; 
fur  an  iuAtt  utueul  {Ktssessin^  the  ni.ij  or  diatonic 
seals  ill  one  key  only,  could  i<l.-iy  these  airs 
correctly  in  the  three  positions  of  the  scale  where 
major  thirds  are  found,  that  is.  on  the  firot, 
iVmrtli  .ind  hfth  degret^i.  In  the  key  of  C,  these 
are  aa  khown  below,  adding  the  ootnre  to  the 
lowest  Hois  of  ths  series  in  cmIi  case. 
Jtmlslsnlr  msH  in  thtxt  poiUiunt,  mUkatU 

0/  tiffitalure. 

n     I  f JJ  •        •        1   »   3   5«        "        \    »   *   »  n 


^1 


It  would  not  be  quite  cotrect  to  term  tbese  tbe 
keys  of  C,  F,  and  O,  for  they  want  the  etume* 

teiisLic  ni'te^*  of  cacli  i^calo ;  still  it  is  cunvejiitiit 
todu  m,  i^^HivUiWy  a»  iti  iiai-moniaing  tunes  written 
in  this  series  it  is  fi  [  nfljnnnnaiiiTJ  to  use  tiM 
omitted  intervals,  the  fourth  and  seventh,  and  also 
to  affix  the  proper  sifjnature  of  the  key  as  usual 
at  the  beginMiiin,'.  ll,  reversing  the  ordtr  of  the 
notes  given  above,  we  begin  with  the  sixth,  and 
passini?  downwards  add  the  octave  bdow.  the 
feeling  of  a  minor  key  \x  c«ta!'l!-heii,  aiul  keys 
of  A,  1>  and  E  miuur  nvi^m  to  hv  produced,  lie- 
sides  tunes  in  these  six  kny^,  a  few  others  will  be 
found,  which  begin  and  end  in  G  minor  (signature 
two  flats),  though  also  played  with  natural  notes; 
for  D  aiiil  K  being  avoided  in  the  laelodjiidiUier 
of  the  flats  is  retjuired. 

A  enrions  pecaliarity  of  tones  written  in  this 
sories-  is,  that  fn<m  the  prrixina'ty  of  the  second 
and  third  potitions  phnues  Uiuve  up  and  down 
from  one  into  the  other,  thus  appearin<^  to  be 
alternately  in  the  adjoining  keys  a  full  tone 
apart,  moving  for  example  from  G  into  F  and 
vice  vers-a. 

The  following  are  good  examples  oi  the  style. 


(i)  Gaia  IFaUr. 


(0  rMiMifiimiriH/— »ifa 
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(3)  The  bridtgroom  graL 


Um 


•r  the  wvld  to     t1«ep  nrq  eiio«.  Tlic  w«M  o*m7  hwrt  fa'  In 


•kon'itftMatf  •'•>  WMte     r.d«-iiMa  Itw  KraB4  by  ma 
The  firtt,  'OaU  Water.*  Is  one  of  tbu  most 

beautiful  of  our  m>'I(Klit's.  Tlio  ino  lern  vernion 
of  it  ooiitainfl  the  seventh  of  the  acnle  wore  than 
bat  Oswald  \%m  prsiervcd  the  old  p«flt»- 
tonic  veraioQ  in  hia  CfUeilonian  Pocket  Companion 
(I7r9-6f)'  That  veision  iH  her©  given  in  the 
lai^e  type,  the  amall  tjrpe  showing  the  modem 
alU-ratitniH.  The  air  may  lie  played  correctly 
bt>giiinini^  on  E,  on  A,  or  on  B,  representing  the 
third  of  till!  kf-ys  of  (",  F  ami  t» ;  hut  ncitlier  Hat 
nor  shaip  is  required  in  any  of  the  poaitiuoa,  the 
aotw  hmtK  all  mtnnd  throughout 

The  gecotifl  Is  tlio  melody  to  %vhieh  Lady  Grizel 
Baillio  wrote  (1692)  her  beautiful  biillail,  'Were 
na  my  heart  licht,  I  would  ilie.'  It  i:*  a  very 
simp'e  unpretending  tune^  and  in  given  chiefly  on 
account  of  its  close ;  indeed,  both  of  these  tunes  are 
peculiar,  and  will  again  be  more  fully  rLfertfl  to. 

1^  thinl  i«  the  old  tune  which  was  so  gre»t 
%  flivourita  with  Lftdj  Amu)  liyndsay  lluit  she 
wrota  for  it  her  rolnbratiMl  luill  ul  'Auld  Kobin 
Gray.*  Although  it  has  been  superseded  by  » 
very  beautiful  modem  English  ftir.  it  ought  not 
to  be  entirely  forgotten. 

Another  exceedi  ngly  beanti  f ul  pen  tatonic  melody 
is  that  to  which  Burns  wrote  '  0  meikle  thinks  my 
loTo  o'  my  beauty.'  Jt  will  be  found  in  E  minor 
in  tho  *t3et0(!t  SoqgB  of  Soottaad,*  hf  PnrfeMor 
Macfurren — no  worthier  arranger  of  our  intl>- 
dios  coulil  be  named — but  it  may  aLo  he  played 
in  D  minor  and  A  minor,  in  each  c»m  witliout 
either  flat  or  sharp  being  n  r|iiii  td  in  tlic  iihIikI  v. 

To  recapitulate.  All  tunes  in  thin  style,  if 
treated  a^  mere  melodies,  can  be  written  as  if  in 
the  kf^y  of  C,  without  either  flat  or  ehMp;  al> 
ihoit^r'a  if  hnimoniwd,  or  aooompMiied,  the  aame 
tioIlw  may  n-'|niro  the  signature  of  out-  sliarp  ■  r 
one  flat.  There  are  also  a  few  tunes  which  tivcn 
teqvne  that  of  two  flats,  although  none  of  the 
characteristic  noto-*  of  these  ficales  appear  in  the 
melody.  The  Htyl«  in  its  8imple:it  form,  as  in 
*  Werenn  my  heart  licht,'  is  somewhat  moiioton< 
om*  end  considerable  skill  i«  often  ahown  in  the 
intermingling  of  major  aod  minor  phnwee,  not 
nii'ixly  hy  rut  ans  of  the  related  keys,  bttt  hy 
transitions  peculiar  to  the  old  tonality. 

The  nee  of  thb  imperfect  Pentatonie  eeale  in 
our  early  music  must  ^Tai!n:illy  have  ceased, 
through  acquaintance  with  the  music  of  the 
church  service,  which  had  a  oompleted  diatonic 
ecnlc^  though  with  n  oonsiderable  want  of  a  de- 
fined 1tey>note.  Witliout  going  into  any  intri- 
I'aoies,   tlie  chur<-h  touts  iiiav,  for  our  prosent 

purpose,  be  aooepted  as  in  the  scale  of  C  major. 


untramnieled  by  any  cr'n-i  lt  n'i -  n  of  a  key  note, 
free  to  begin  and  end  in  anv  part  of  tho  scale 
according  to  circumistances  ;  the  sounds  remaining 
the  same  wherever  the  soale  might  bsgin  or  end. 
This  completed  scale,  which  w«  And  in  the 
simple  Shephenl's  Pipe  or  Keonl  r,  is  reallv 
that  on  which  our  older  melodies  are  foruxed. 
The  pitch  note  might  be  D  or  G.  or  any  other,  but 
the  scale  woidd  be  tho  ordinarv  major  flirttr  nic, 
with  the  semitones  between  the  3rd  and  4Llk  and 
7tb  and  8th  degrees.  The  key  of  (J  \<i  that 
adopted  in  the  foUowing  ramaiiu.  With  soMoel^ 
an  exception  the  old  tones  keep  stea^fy  to  this 
KR.ile  witliout  the  use  of  any  aocMciil-iil.  It  will 
also  be  seen  that  the  pathos  produced  by  means 
of  the  4th  of  the  key,  is  a  elerer  adaptation  of  a 
necessity  of  the  scale.  'The  Flowers  of  ttie  Forest ' 
— fortunat«:ly  preserved  in  Uie  8kene  MS. — is  a 
Ane  example  of  the  skill  with  which  the  unskilled 
composer  used  the  meagre  means  at  his  disposal. 
The  first  strain  of  the  air  is  in  G  nmjor,  as  will 
be  t^een  if  it  be  harinoin'hi  d.  though  no  K  .sharp 

was  possible  on  the  instrument ;  in  the  second 
strain,  no  more  afl^ng  wsil  for  the  disaster  of 

Flodden  could  havfj  been  produced  than  that 
effectt.'d  by  the  uf  the  Ftl  thu  4th  of  the  scale 
of  the  instrument,  the  minor  7tb  of  the  original 
key.  With  his  simple  pipe  the  oompossr  has 
thus  given  the  otfect  of  two  keys. 

TV  FImm  ^Ou  Amt  Aoetent  Tsnlon. 


*  m 

• 

It  may  he  objeoted  that  the  voice  was  not  tied 

down  to  the  notes  of  an  iin[Kjrf<  ct  iuHtniment, 
and  could  take  nenntones  wherever  it  felt  them 
to  be  wanted ;  but  we  must  not  forget  that  in 
those  days  our  modem  scales  were  unknown  un- 
less to  solentfflo  mosidans,  and  that  the  vdce^ 
like  the  in.itriintent.  kept  to  the  eld  tottaUtjf  thiB 
only  scale  which  it  knew. 

The  Mune  effect  of  playing  fn  two  keyx  oeenrs 
in  'O  waly  waly  I  love  is  honnie,  a  little  while 
wima  it  in  Uk'w.'  but  iu  mui>t  modem  versions  of 
the  melody  both  the  FQ  and  Ff  are  found ;  this 
was  not  possible  on  the  prtmitiTe  instrument, 
though  easy  on  the  Inle  or  violin. 


— »-rs  
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Any  %ir  which  has  the  natural  as  well  as  the 
•Itored  nuta  may  be  Mt  down  as  either  moilem, 

<»r  .13  having  been  tani]'  ri  1  with  in  inndem 
times.  The  major  seveutii  m  a  minur  1(<  v  i>  nlHoa 
sure  sign  of  moidem  writ  !■  :  :  n  1,  rn  meddling, 
though  it  caanob  be  deniod  that  the  natural  note, 
th«  minor  Berenth.  aoands  •omswhat  barbarons  to 
the  uiiaccn>t<inK-d  ear — anil  y<  t  <;raiid  cfTeots  are 
produced  by  means  of  it.  In  a  tune  written 
etherwiflo  in  the  old  tonality,  tbe  occurrence  of 
the  inajnr  Kcvonth  sounds  we.ik  and  ctTV-mlnate 
wh' u  compared  with  the  robuiit  grandeur  uf  the 
full  tone  beloir. 

A  few  more  examples  maj  be  givoi  to  thow 
the  mingling  of  the  pentatonfc  with  tbe  Com- 
pleted scale.  'Adieu  J  »i:ri  lit* — also  found  in 
tbe  Skene  MS. — is  an  example  of  a  tune  written 
M  if  in  the  netonl  key,  and  yet  teeUy  in  a 
modified  Q  minor. 

Aline  Dvmifif, 


i 


Of  conrse  fn  bumonlsing  tbe  tnne  ft  would  be 

ni'Cis-.iry  to  write  it  in  two  flat-< ;  but  in  the 
melody  the  B  is  entirely  avoided  and  the  £Q  in 
the  15th  Imr  ia  used  to  modulate  Into  D  minor, 
thus  skilfully  ni.iking  a  not«  nvailaldo  which 
belonged  to  the  hvuln  of  the  inrttruiu^nt  though 
not  to  th  it  of  the  tune.  Another  example  is 
*  The  wauking  of  the  fauld.*  which,  played  in  the 
aame  key  (G  minor\  has  the  same  peculiarity  in 
thp  13th  l  ar;  this  however  is  tlu'  case  only  in 
luoderu  veriiions  of  the  air,  for  that  given  by 
Allan  Ranuay  in  tbe  'Gentle  She|>be(d'  (1736) 
is  without  the  K. 

Tlie  closes  of  Scotihh  tunes  are  often  so  singular 
that  a  notice  of  their  peculiarities  ought  not  to 
be  omitted.  The  explanation  of  the  fn^-t  that 
almost  «vety  note  of  tbe  scale  is  found  in  use  as 
a  cIoMtv  is  rt.ally  n"t  difficult,  if  the  circumstances 
are  taken  into  consideration.  In  the  olden  t  \me, 
many  of  tbe  tunee  wero  emig  eontinnously  to 
nhrio.ft  intenninaMp  linllads.  n  full  clo^m  at  the 
eiul  ut"  tjvtry  quatnun  vva*  therefore  not  wanted. 
"While  the  t*tory  was  incomplete  the  old  minstrel 
no  doubt  felt  that  the  music  should  in  like  man- 
ner show  tliat  there  was  more  to  follow,  and 
intentionally  finished  his  stanza  with  a  plirase 
not  to  be  regarded  as  a  close,  but  rather  as  a 
preparation  for  bsglnning  the  following  one; 
tlioi:^!i  when  he  really  reached  the  etiil  ho  m.ay 
poffribly  Itave  concludetl  with  the  key-note. 

Tlie  little  tune  'Were  na  my  heart  licbt*  [jp. 
444  b]  18  an  excellent  example  of  nhat  has  juest 
betn  t>aid.  It  connist^  of  four  rhytlans  of  two 
bars  e.»cli ;  a  modern  would  have  changed  the 

ni.es  of  the  third  and  fourth  rhythms,  and 
shed  with  the  key-note,  but  the  old  ringer 


intentionally  avoids  this,  and  ends  vith  the  fiecond 
of  the  scale,  m  half  duee  on  tbe  cbord  of  the 

dominant. 

Kiidin.'s  on  the  second  or  seventh  of  the  scale 
are  really  only  half  c]n«es  on  intervals  of  the 
dominant  chord,  the  (irth  of  the  key.  Ending! 
on  tbe  third  and  fifth  again  are  half  closes  on 
intermT.s  of  the  tonic  ohoid  or  key-note,  while 
those  on  Uio  sixth  are  usually  to  be  ooniddered  as 
on  tbe  T^tive  minort  nnd  oeeeaionany  the  durd 

may  be  treat'  il  .is  the  fifth  of  the  same  chord. 
To  finifii)  in  so  unusual  a  maimt:r  has  been  called 
inexpIicnblOiaaduniatiiflustory  to  the  ear,  whereas 
viewed  as  mers  specimens  of  diflerent  fonn<«  of 
I  Da  Capo  tbew  endings  become  quite  intelligible, 
the  ol>i.:-'-t  aimed  at  toeing  n  ntuin  to  the  begin* 
uing  and  not  a  real  close. 

Of  the  Gaelic  Mcsto. 

If  the  difticulty  of  estimating  the  age  of  the 
musie  of  the  LowImuIs  is  gicat,  it  is  as  noth'i^f 
compared  to  what  is  met  with  in 
that  of  the  Highlands. 

Whan  «  Gnal  speaks  of  an  ancient  air  be  1 
to  measure  its  1^  not  by  centuries ;  he  1 
back  to  pre  hi!4toric  times  for  its  composition.  Tbe 
Cflts  certainly  h:^d  music  even  in  the  nio-^f  remote 
ages,  but  as  their  aire  bad  been  handed  down  for 
so  many  generatlotts  solely  by  tradition,  it  may 
be  doubtefl  whether  thi.^  luusir  hore  anv  strikini; 
resemblance  to  the  airs  c.illcct»;d  between  1760 
and  17S0  by  the  Rer.  Patrick  M<^D(mald  and  his 
brother.  That  he  was  well  fitted  for  the  task  he 
had  Ket  himself  is  borne  out  by  the  following 
extract  from  a  letter  addr<  .'*sed  to  the  present 
writer  iu  1849  by  that  excellent  water-colourist 
Kenneth  Madeay,  tt.S.A.  He  s^iys, '  My  grand- 
father, Patrick  Mac<lonald,  mini.^tor  of  Kilinore 
and  Kilbride  in  Argyllshire^ — who  died  in  1834 
in  the  9-th  year  of  his  age — was  a  very  a<lmir- 
able  performer  on  the  violin,  often  pLayed  at  the 
concerts  of  the  St.  Cecilia  Society  in  K<linburgh 
la-t  century,  and  was  the  first  who  published  a 
collection  of  Ui^iland  airs.  These  were  not  only 
colleoted  but  also  arranged  by  himself.*  In  the 
introduelioti  to  the  work  lliere  .irt-  many  excellent 
observations  regarding  the  Ktyie  aiid  age  of  the 
tunes.  The  specimens  given  of  the  most  ancifmt 
ninsio  are  intt  resting  only  in  bi>  far  ihi  y  )<how 
the  kitid  of  recitative  to  wJiieh  ancient  jKiunis 
were  chanted,  for  they  have  little  chiiuj  to  notice 
as  melodies.  The  example  here  given  is  said  to 
be  'Oadmi't  soliloquy  on  fka  death  el  nil  hla 
conlemponi;  T 


sum. 


111'  re  are  however  many  beautiful  airs  in  the 
collection;  they  are  simple,  wild,  and  irregtilar; 
but  before  their  be-auty  can  be  perceived  they 
must  be  sung  or  liummed  over  again  and  again. 
Of  the  style  of  performance  the  editor  says : — 


*ThA*e  aira  are  kuag  by  Uir  oativm  in  a  wild,  arlle««, 

eC  the  KMio,  tit«7  dwell  upon  the 


meet  ani 
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lor  t»i 


 >«rtli«m.  tiMgrtlMnMelvM  white  •Ingfagtbein 

Mem  lo  liftv*  Uttto  or  ntt  tmpitMloB  of  mMntm.' 

This  is  more  particolMfly  the  case  with  the  very 
old  melodiefl,  whidi  w«M«r  about  witboot  an^ 
attempt  at  rhythm,  or  maldii|f  one  pari  awwer 

to  anoth- r.  The  foilowiflg  MT  if  an  6l»wll«at 
axample  of  the  uiyla  -.-^ 

Wtt  U  the  night  and  cold. 


In  contrast  to  tti«m  are  tbe  Limmgi,  short 
•naUlit  s  of  niclndy  •  sung  by  the  wotnon.  not 
only  at  their  cUvenuona  bat  alM  duria;;  aliuoist 
vreiT  kind  of  work  whore  more  than  one  person  is 
employed,  as  milking  cows  nnd  wa'chin;^'  the  fohh, 
fulling  of  cloth,  grinding  of  (;rain  with  the  quern, 
orhaad-mill,  haymnking,  and  cutting  down  com. 
TJm  men  too  have  tor  runts  or  gongs  fur  rowing,  to 
which  they  keep  time  with  their  oars.*  Mr.  T. 
Patti^rpii  ((I.-nlic  I'.;h-i!m  '.  tells  ns  that  this  word 
Jorram  (pronounced  yirram),  means  not  otUj  a 
boat^ong  bttt  alio  a  lament,  and  that  it  acqoired 
this  double  meaning  frotn  the  Jorram  being  often 
*  chanted  in  the  boats  that  carried  the  reiiiains  of 
chiefs  and  nobles  tn  er  the  Western  Hcas  lo  lona.' 

Patrick  Miicdonald  says  'the  very  simplicity 
of  the  music  is  a  pledge  of  its  originality  and 
antiquity.'  Jut1ge<l  by  this  criticism  his  versions 
of  the  aiia  teem  much  more  aatbentic  than  those 
of  his  iueoeMion.  Captain  Fhwer  of  Knock ic, 
who  published  a  very  large  arnl  in  tuirtant  coll,  *;- 
tion  of  Ili^hlaud  airs  in  t8i6,  took  much  pains, 
in  coiijuootion  with  a  musical  frieml,  to  form 
what  he  terms  a  •  staii  linl '  As  he  hud  no  taste 
for  the  old  tonality,  he  introduces  the  major 
seventh  in  tninor  keys,  and  his  versions  generally 
abound  in  semitones.  He  profertaed  a  likiug  for 
aimpbcUy,  and  ui  not  epnnn?  of  hi*  abuse  of 
Mac  Giblitm  and  n^\v:ild  f  ir  tln-ir  dr-p.-irtm  fnim 
it;  yet  his  own  tiuns,  and  shakes,  and  Horid 
paaMgea,  piovo  that  lio  did  not  cany  his  theory 
into  practice.  As  however  a  largo  portion  of  his 
volume  is  occupied  with  tunes  composed  during 
the  latter  part  of  the  last  century  and  the  begin- 
ning of  the  present^  in  these  it  wonld  be  affecta- 
tion to  expect  any  other  than  the  modem  tonali  ty. 
A  speciii  en  of  w!  iit  lie  ^nvs  is  an  ancii  nt  Os- 
siamc  air  v*  given  as  a  contrast  to  th.u  lectcd 
firom  Patrick  Maodonald.  In  atjla  it  evidently 
belontT'  to  n  date  ninrh  nearer  to  the  times  of 
Mac  I'herttou  th;.u  to  those  of  OsiJan. 

Attalrto  itA<eh  Ouktn  it  rteiltd. 
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It  cannot  be*  denied  that  though  by  hii  Dltera- 
tioDS  of  the  foniis  of  Gaelic  mehfdy  Fratier  may 
have  rendered  them  mon.'  u'  ceptable  to  modem 
ears,  he  has  undoubtedly  i^hom  the  receiv<Hl 
versions  of  much  of  their  claim  to  antiquity.  Tlia 
volume  recently  published  by  the  Gaelic  Society 
of  London  (1876).  thoogh  not  foultless  in  regard 
to  modem  changes,  haa  restored  some  of  d»e  o1«l 
readings!;  one  ex.unj.le  ought  to  be  qnot<d.  for 
the  air  '  Mairi  bhau  og'  is  very  beautiful,  and 
the  Ft;  in  the  fomth  bar  gives  no  back  tiui 
simplicity  and  fone  of  ancient  times. 

Mairi  bliftn  CI.  (Mary  fair  and  young.) 


m 


Captain  Fraser  gtigniatises  the  previous  colteo* 
tions  of  Patrick  Macdonald  and  Alexander  Camp* 
bell  (.Vlbyn's  Antliology)  as  Tory  inoorreot.  Bat 
Fr;i-i  I  s  own  versions  havo  in  many  cases  hv.v.n. 
much  altered  in  the  second  editum  ^iSjO),  wLilo 
more  recent  works — notably  that  issued  by  the 
Gaelic  .Society  of  I>'>nd.>n — difTer  most  remark  a^dy 
from  earlier  copies.  The  airs  are  evidently  btiil 
in  a  plastic  sUte.  every  glen,  almost  erecy  family 
seema  to  have  its  own  venion.  It  may  perhapa 
be  admitted  that  those  of  Frver,  when  divested 
of  liis  tawdry  enibellishments  and  chromatic  in- 
tervals may  bo  found  to  represent  Sxaiy  tho 
general  taste  of  the  present  day. 

There  haa  been  a  good  deal  c»f  controversy  in 
former  times  about  Highland  and  Lowland,  Irish 
and  Gadio  dailM  to  cert  tin  melodies:  most  of 
tho  f<»niier  soem  pretty  well  settled*  bat  both 
Irish  and  Gael  still  hold  to  *  L<jdiaber.'  That  it 
is  Celtic  is  up;  ;in  nl  from  its  style,  but  wiie'h.  r 
Hib'  rno-  or  ^^coto-Celtio  is  not  so  clear.  Tbe 
earliest  documentary  evideuoo  for  the  tune  is  a 
Scotish  MS.  of  1690  (') — afterwards  the  pr'perty 
of  Dr.  Leyden — where  it  is  calleil  '  Kinij  Jamea* 
march  to  Ireland.*  Macaulay,  again,  says  that 
an  Irish  tune  was  ehoeen  for  JamaV  march ;  but 
it  must  not  be  forgotten  t«iat  in  Scotland  at  that 
time  and  for  more  than  a  century  later,  the  term 
Itiah  was  used  whenever  anything  connected  witti 
ihaHiglilBiidiwMipokeiiot  &6  kngutige  waa 
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c&lled  imlifferently  Irish,  Eeriah,  £n>ch,  nnd 
Ene;  so  that  the' Scots  theniMlTM  would  then 
iityle  th«  tune  Irisli  while  they  meant  Hi^^hland 
orGaelie.  Of  conrec  the  air  could  not  at  that 
time  be  known  as  'Lochabtr.'  for  Allan  l>';i:ii-;ty 
did  not  write  hia  celebrated  eoog  tiU  mare  than 
twenty  yean  after  that  date ;  bat  no  doubt  it 
had  a  Cielic  nnmo,  now  appannilly  loj-t.  It  had 
a  I<owland  name  however,  for  Bvirna  found  it  in 
Ayrshire  the  tune  of  the  old  ballad  '  Lord 
Ronald  my  Bon,'  whirh  U  tmditional  not  only  in 
that  county,  but  alho  in  Eitrick  forest,  wticro  Sir 
Walter  Scott  recovered  it  under  the  name  of 
*Lacd  RandaL'  As  thia  Ternon  oonnsta  of  one 
part  only,  it  is  believed  to  he  Hie  ntoet  ancient 
now  known.  Mr.  Chappell  has  recently  pointed 
out  that  the  air  seems  to  have  first  aitpeartnl  in 
print  in  the  '  Dancing  Master'  of  1 701,  under  the 
name  of  '  Reeve's  Maj^got,'  ro  that  but  for  the 
style  England  nii<,'ht  almost  ni.iko  i<onie  clniui  to 
the  tune.  As  for  the  allogntion  that  Thomas 
DuiTet'a  song  '.Since  Celia's  my  foe,'  written 
1675,  was  originally  sung  to  it,  Mr.  Chap|>e1t  has 
shown  that  to  be  an  em->r.  He  prints  tlu-  or'iLiiii.d 
Irish  tune  of  '  Celia,'  and  also  a  verjf  good  version 
of  'Lodmber,*  which  snpereeded  it  abont  1730. 
(See  Ballad  Society's  •Roxburj,'h  Ballath}.'  part  S.) 
Bunting,  who  chiims  the  air  under  the  name  of 
'  Limerick's  Lamentation,*  prints  what  he  seems 
to  think  is  the  original  version  in  his  volume  of 
1 809.  It  is  certainly  one  of  the  worst  that  has 
ever  appeared,  and  il  being  overlaid  with  what 
ia  called  the  '  Scotch  snap '  will  make  it  Scoiisb, 
then  no  fbrtfaer  evidence  woold  he  reqdred  of 
the  strength  of  the  rtddic  claim.  The  verwirm  is 
so  peculiar,  and  so  little  known,  that  it  is  givt-n 
i>elow.  Much  more  nii.jht  no  doubt  be  said  on 
both  sides,  in  all  likelihood  without  coming  to 
any  definite  conclusion  ;  the  composition  of  the 
tune  may  therefore  be  left  as  a  moot  point ;  both 
countries  have  indeed  ao  many  fine  ain  that  they 
oan  nflbcd  to  lenvo  it  m. 

UmtHOtt  ImmndMim.   (Renting  i8og4 
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It  i<  pvid.-nt  from  the  exnmples  given  by 
Patrick  Mactlonald  that  in  the  most  ancient 
UnM  Gndie  moaie  «u  devoid  of  ritytiun.  The 


Ossianic  chants  are  short  and  wild.  Tiioy  ore 
succeeded  by  longer  nuiHical  phrases,  well  suited 
it  may  be  to  heighten  the  effect  of  the  Gaelic 
verse,  but  apart  from  that,  formlesn,  and  uninter- 
« sting  as  mere  mus-ic.  From  these  emerge  airs 
still  wild  and  irregtilar,  but  with  a  certain  aub- 
limity  arising  frotn  their  very  vnguenett.  Even 
when  ttif  V  I  t-r  r  iiii'  iiinre  rliythmic,  the  airs  do 
not  at  (ince  st'tile  <linvn  into  phrases  of  twos  and 
fourn,  but  retain  an  easy  iu<lif)'erence  to  regularity; 
two  alternating  witli  three,  four  with  five  bun<. 
and  this  in  so  charming  a  way  th-tt  the  e^-ise  and 
singularity  are  alone  apparent.  The  air  *  Morag  * 
may  be  quoted  ;  other  examples  will  be  found  in 
Albyn's  Anthology  1816-18,  rad  fai  *0r^  n* 
h-All)ain.'  an  exr  t-llent  collection  of  Gaelic  aid 
made  by  Miss  Beil  and  edited  by  Finlay  Don. 

A  glance  at  sooM  of  our  printed  ooUertikiM  o( 
Scotish  nin  maj  aoi  bo  naintarasting; 

The  earliest,  and  the  only  onsfenown  (o  hare  app^arM 
In  SootUnd  in  the  ITth  osntmy,  is  that  usiiall.v  eall>-<l 
'  l-'.trbett'i  Cantiin,'  from  thp  name  of  the  Tniblinher.  The 
fir»t  edition  of  it  wa^  jinntxi  sit  ,\beni«>en  in  W'Z,  a 
f«>cotiri  ail  I  tlunl  folliiwinK  111  I'lf^''.  anil  It  wax  in- 

ti'iided  fur  tiiiliun,  and  coiititiiis  tlio  mprano  (nrcanlUH> 
p.tris  only  uf  ttiort  pieces  Uir  3,  4,  and  5  voicvii.  The 
other  voice  parts  were  probably  never  printed,  for  a  few 
oopias  only  woold  be  wanted  for  use  at  exaininations 
and  exiiibttioas  of  the  pupil«,  and  tlieaewonld  d<mt>tlt>as 
be  supplied  in  118.;  it  m  nnt  therefore  •uri>riMi>u  that 
none  aro  known  to  cxi«t.  llie  work  wan  eviilently  a 
rciin|'ilatii>n  of  pi<vce«,  chipfly  in  thn  nclioUstic  ttyle  of 
tlie  titne.  Soiin;  of  tlicni,  net  to  Scotifh  word^  by  Munt- 
K'ttnery  and  Scot,  nro  probably  of  lioiue  origin;  others 
are  certainly  KnRli«h,  notably  Morlev's  busllet  '!taw 
i*  tho  month  of  Mayiog.*  sad  three  ballsd  tunes, '  For- 
tune  my  foe,'  'Crimson  velvet.'  and  '  Love  will  flitd  oat 
the  way.'  The  first  of  these— set  to  'Hatban  my  foe  full 
of  iniqaity'— Hr.  Chappell  informs  a«,  was  known  as 
the  lianffinff  tune,  from  *the  metrical  lameniaiions  o( 
fxtra-inlinary  criminals  bfiinff  always  clii«nte<i  to  it.* 
The  only  tune  in  the  vnlunio  with  nny  Sci  itish  rharacter- 
i-itic*  \*  '  Tho  Kowaii"  ari-  kJ.iy.  my  j.i,'  wlii  li  in  written  on 
four  notog.  and  end»  on  thi>  i-cO-ind  of  the  wale.  It  is 
eaiiy  to  aee  that  popular  Scotish  tunen  wer«  intentionally 
avoided,  as  the  oVjeet  of  the  work  was  to  teach  the  young 
to  read  at  piuht,  and  not  to  alns  by  ear. 

The  next  Scotisb  pnblieatieD  is  that  of  Allan  Bamsajr, 
whodid  much  toaecure  many  of  nnrold  noniiBsnd  tini<^s 
from  further  chance  of  being  lost  by  hit  "Tea  TjIjIii 
Mi-'.ellany.'  1T'J4  nnd  bv  tho  liltlo  rohimo  rnntjiinitii^ 
tlif-         lit  till'  iniM  1)  ;«1  IT.'i'i.    N.i  liotilit  lu"  (  liiof 

oltject  in  thi»  work  was  to  xivo  new  and  more  d>-corous 
words  for  the  old  airs,  and  in  some  invtanco*  may  thus 
have  secnred  their  coming  down  to  u*.  Hi*  *0entle 
Shepherd'  (173)1,  with  muRici  did  the  tame  bckA  ofno«. 
Previons  to  this  there  had  been  several  pnblication»  in 
Kniiland  which  contained  a  few  Scotii"h  nirii.  'The 
Hancing  Mri'itiT,"  lirouKht  out  by  .Tohn  I'layford  in  ItxM, 
and  re-issueil  with  con-taut  a<lililion^  tiji  to  the  17th 
(Hlilion  in  ITjI,  cv>nlainisl  a  very  few.  Twn  ol  tho«e  may 
be  named,  'The  broom  of  the  Cowden  Knnwe«,'  ana 
*  Katharine  ooie  * ;  the  former  has  a  c1o«e  on  the  seonnd 
of  the  key,  and  the  latter,  thoush  slightly  altered  in '  The 
Dancing  Master.'  is  pcntAtcuiio  In  'Apollo's  ISanqneL* 
I'7.Mi,  and  in  tiraham'ii  Klute-hoeit,  UM.  It  roniit  be  ad* 
mittod  that  the  wiirk  contains  a  con^iderahly  larirer 
number  of  En^lifh  air«.  which  having  become  favminios 
on  the  north  of  tin-  lunlor,  and  had  fffxiil  >ionv"<  written 
to  Ihoin,  ar."  mnv  •tmitlv  iniiuiiuiii.Nl  to  Lo  S. oiii'h.  The 
'Oylo  of  Harlev  '  has  bcconio  '  Up  in  the  morning  early'; 
'A  health  to  Betty,'  'My  mither*  ay  glowrin  o'er  roe'; 
'Buff  coat'  is  'The  deuks  dang  owre  my  daddie';  'The 
Hsmp  dresaer.'  'The  deil  cam  Addling  thro'  tho  town'; 
and  this  does  not  by  any  means  complete  the  list  of  otit 
ohiigatinns  to  onr  soathsm  neigbbotin.  Sir,  Wak 
ahapt>«'>l  "  'excellent  woril  lUS  dOOO  DtUdl  io  snUghtSn 
Ud  iin  thi*  »uli)oct 

Tho  ear)i('«t  c<dlo»'tii>n  profe»«ing  to  contain  S<-otish 
melodies  only  is  that  puhUxhed  Inr  Honr>-  IHavlord 
I  Lovtaih  llwi.  His  tiUe  i«  '  A  Collection  of  i>n'Rinal 
.<iooldi>TnMs  (Feu  of  the  Highland  Hnmotm)  for  the 
Vkdln.  Bsinn  the  Ftnteftfis  Kind  3ret  Primed.'  A 
laifs  portion  er  the  woikcsuisis  of  dance  tnnae-4eatiik 
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meMona  clii«flv— to  many  of  which  wordi  bare  tinoe 
bMB  tflltUn.  AaoDe  tba  tru«  rocal  melodiM  an  found 
flar  fh«  flm  time  'Baaaia  Bell.'  'The  GoUiar'a  docbtar,' 
'My  wifa  haa  U'en  the  fw.*  'Widow  ara  ye  wMkan,* 
"*'  1  ntaht  sad  joy  be  with  .rou,'  '  For  old  iXutg)  tytM, 
i^"iLll«n  water,  n  lid '  Wivp  'n  mv  hr-art  that  we  maun 
We  are  lhu»  jiarticuhir  Wc.iusc  tlien*  is  but 
OU  koown  ropy  of  the  w<  rk  iii  pxisfonrn.  It  Ik  now  the 
property  of  Al.'x.W  Iri^-lj..  of  KdinhurRh.  Unlike 
many,  who  are  chary  ot  ahanna  their  treasures  with 
hUmMi  In  to  At  pnMnt  jtwiPiiiiii  a  tM-aimil*  of  the 
litlla  TOliuast  for  ptlvM*  ffitriliaSon ;  and  it  la  perhaps 
no  {ndUcretioD  to  add  that  some  other  rare  woi^a  may 
follow,  with  annotations,  or  poaaibljr  a  diavertation  on 
the  lubject  of  Scotish  music,  to  which  Mr.  luKlin'ii 
well-knnwn  t.ntei  hare  led  him  to  ffive  oonxlderablo 
nttpntiun.  Thid  work  wait  iUcoo^HlM  in  V.I.'i  by  the 
■  Or|ihcu»  Caloiliiniu",'  the  fir-t  ci  lliction  in  which  the 
woxda  were  united  to  the  melodies.  Hie  editor  of  the 
WMUa»  Thowiaqp,  doaa  not  Mftar  to  hava  been 
•  ■uaofuvdi  tmmitbm la hkymSSemnwrmaA of 
Ua  salfject.  His  Terslons  of  the  airs  ar»  frequently  not 
ymry  good,  and  occasionally  he  not  only  ntex  KoftHih 
wrinln  for  tho  tunea,  but  oven  inclnden  nonip  KnRli«b 
tni  loj'.-s  in  iiio  wcirk.  Hp  v  a?.  :i  f  iiiifi  r  w  ith  a  flue  voice 
and  a  'Rweet  pathetic  »tyle,'  was  »  favouhtn  at  cnurt, 
where  his  serrices  were  often  in  demand.  Tiio  xulume 
contained  £0  melodiex,  and  was  dedicated  to  the  I^Idocss 
Ot  Wall  aflwwards  the  Qttean  Caiolfato  •!  Jfanie 
DBam.  Itmiiatbavebeensucceaaftal,aaaiaeoBA«ution 
in  two  Tolnmes,  with  double  the  number  of  tunes,  ap- 
peared in  17:t3.  Of  the  wnrdi<  it  may  be  itifBcient  to  eay, 
that  thouRh  most  of  them  were  jpreat  imiiroTailMBtS  on 
the  older  vertion^  some  would  not  be  toleratad  in  any 
drawinf^-room  In  the  days  of  Oneen  Victoria. 

The  number  of  Collection"  wnich  appeared  in  Scotland, 
from  AdaraCnis'a  in  1700 down  tooarowu  times,  shows 
bow  ooiitiasoiiaij  thaao  tnaaa  bava  held  their  ground, 
■ot  fa  Beotlaiid  only,  hat  tbnm^at  the  three  kins- 
doms.  Perhaps  the  nf»\  noteworthy  of  all  is  Johnson  a 
*Mu»e«nj  '  It  was  i»*iii<>«l  l^y  an  on^n^ver,  who,  as  the 
preface  informs  u»,  intended  that  it*  contents  should 
enibr.ir..  iho  fariiiirit4«  touin  of  the  day  w.ilmut  rpi,'ard 
to  nationality.  OhiectionsTiavinff  been  mode  to  tliiK,  ho 
after  tho  tir^'t  half  volume  conHned  it,  or  at  least  in- 
tended to  con  lino  it,  to  Sootish  music.  Its  celebrity  has 
■lisen  from  its  connection  with  Robert  Bums,  who  wrote 
many  of  his  happiest  tongs  for  it,  beoominR  rirtually  ita 
nnpald  etlitor.  Ilis  pre<lictinn  that  it  would  become  the 
textbook  of  .Scotish  ■^oiiK  for  all  time,  has  been  amply 
verified,  for  mtxlcrn  fditi)rB  still  consult  its  jmirps,  and 
future  editors  mn-t  rontmue  to  do  so.  ll«  first  ^  o.ii  mc  ap- 
peared in  17.S7,  and  itRDixth.and  lastfinlAXS;  each  volume 
contains  HO  airs,  many  of  tham  takan  down  from  the 
aingini!  of  country  Rirls,  and  never  befon  in  print.  Mnch 
of  this  was  done  by  Ilurns  himself ;  for.aahaaaidibawas 
ready  to  be^,  borrow,  or  steal,  for  the  forfhefanc*  of  the 
work.  It  has  been  doubted  whether  be  possessed  iof- 
licient  knowle^i^^e  of  music  to  en-ible  him  to  note  down 
music;  but  It  has  been  latislar  lorily  provcil  that  he 
played  tho  violin  well  cin  u.li  to  catoli  up  hy  car  any 
aaay  tunes  he  heard:  that  he  afterwords  transmitted 
tiuiia  to  Johnson,  for  arrangement  by  Stephan  Olarka^  ia 
known  from  bia  lettars.  The  notes  written  by  Wm.  Stan- 
lMnaaforHeaara.BIackn'oo<i «  new  edition  of the  work  are 
ofltB  Vary  Taloabla;  uftrr  mukinf;  every  deduction  for 
^tonnistent  wronjfh'^adeilne's  in  rej^anl  to  English 
Mifa,  much  solid  antiquar.iin  information  remains, 
which  must  hare  been  uttor'.y  l  »?t.  hnt  for  his  j>rr«cTt"r- 
iuff  researches,  added  to  Iom  ]»  iujiI  knowliduo.  Ho 
liaid  bowBTer  formed  a  theory  that  tlie  English  had  no 
nrtlnaal  maale,  and  wbenaver  any  tana  wna  aqoaliy 
known  In  both  klngdoma,  ba  praromed  that  It  naces- 
sarily  belonged  to  his  own  country,  thns  sending  abroad 
erroneous  notions  which  hare  neen  quoted  by  many 
authors  who  hare  not  taken  tho  trouble  to  verify  his 
statements. 

The  sontrs  whirh  rtims  nftrrw^rd^  wrofo  f(.r<;.-  rpo 
Thomson  s  cp>hrat<Nl  work  are  more  highly  fliu.li<-ii. 
bat  they  often  want  the  eaae,  the  oiiaadoa,  which  form  a 
gnat  jNurft  of  «ba  «ham  of  Saotfah  am. .  Tbay  bad  to 
mm  Ifiroagti  tba  eidaot  of  fbatldloaa  cntlfltom,  for  tba 
large  and  handsome  volames  in  which  ther  appeared, 
were  Intcndod  for  the  highly  educated  and  tne  wealthy 
of  the  land.  The  musical  arr:ini?oinrnt«  were  Ijv  Ger- 
man musicians  of  the  highest  ntamiiiiK.  wliov,.  .cu  ntitic 
knowledge  however  scarcely  inado  up  for  thoir  want  of 
acquaintance  with  tho  stylo  of  the  music.  Tlie  work  is 
only  known  through  the  correspondence  wliich 
Id  batwaan  tha  poai  and  tba  aditor. 


Tha*Boa(lilkXlMttalHt8n-M)oa8btoot  tote«i«lni1r 
V«*an  la  tUa  npid  likMiBl!,  nal«4y  Vnimo 
rof  bar  hMltoaaiforit.  Tbawmk  


ti^ted  by  a  cotorio  of  ladies,  among  whom  were  Miss 
nme  (daughter  of  Baron  Uumo'  and  Miss  Walker  of 
DallT.  They  thought  ttie  Scotisli  muse.  notwithsUndiog 
all  that  had  been OOM Uat  her,  waa  still  somewhat  franE 
nf  speech,  and  thay  propoeed  to  make  her  better  a» 
(fuamted  with  the  usages  of  good  society;  indeed. thi^ 
(fterwardu  wint  -o  t;ir  a>i  to  propoM  a  family  edition  of 
Bums.  Krring  stjui/aH  they  cut  out,  or  rewrote,  and  as 
for  drinking-song^  they  wimld  have  none  of  them.  Un- 
doubtedly tLeso  ladies  were  the  tinncknowledged  pioaaara 
of  tba  Tranperance  nunainat.  Lady  Naime,  who 
alwaya  verv  shy  of  aekaowladging  ner  aonga, 

make  heneif  known  CTen  to  her  pubiisher~Ju.l  

but  contributed  tlMm  ondar  the  initial*  ofB.  B.  (lira. 
Bogan  of  Bogan).  There  are  besides  a  contiderable 
niinibor  of  songs  signed  S[cotith]  M[iii»tro1|  which  have 
iK'eu  claimrd  for  her,  though  it  is  now  holi.'v<  I  that 
they  were  ^omt  contributions,  and  not  the  work  of  iiny 
single  indiridiial.  The  musical  part  of  the  work  was 
dona  in  tba  aimpla  bnmdntm  aortof  IMtat  MMMlatod 
by  amatenra  of  those  timaa.  It  waa  Oa  wont  of  R. 
Smith,  who  though  not  a  great  niasician  haa  written  n 
few  simple  Scotish  melodies  which  will  not  be  forgotten. 
His'How  wool  niy  Boatio.'  ia  worthy  of  a  wiiler  apprecia- 
tion than  it  hns  yet  ri  coivod. 

Later  works  aro  h^LMnn  :  that  oditod  by  ft.  F  Graham 
ought  not  to  l-o  ovi  rli  lokr'd.  on  account  i  f  tho  care 
stowed  on  the  versions  of  the  melodies ;  tlorid  passage* 
being  azpoagadt  BDodam  altarationa— noapting  wbiio 
these  were  decided  i  m  pro rements—raa tend  totheandaDt 
form,  and  most  useful  and  Judicious  notes  .ippended  to 
each  melody. 

One  line  more  may  be  added  to  notice  one  of  the  latest 
and  best  arrangements  of  Scotish  Mclmlies,  that  by 
IMncipal  Maofarren.  To  say  that  it  is  worthy  to  atand 
boaida  Ida  *<Md  Sb^IA  SMU*  it  to  gim  Ik  dl  ] 


Wliat  hAH  h«cn  no  hcautifnlly  paid  of  the  words 
of  our  aoDga  (History  and  Poetry  of  the  Scotiah 
Bordar,  by  Pix>fes8or  Veitch)  maj  be  here  qaoted 
•a  ecmall  J  applicable  to  the  taaM :  '  The  form  in 
which  we  now  have  then  araikbe  held  as  repre- 
senting the  ch-tn^e-s  and  addMflM,  the saggestions 
and  paaaing  touches  of  maiqr  genevmtixms,  the 
contiBiioaa  eipTawlon  of  tibt  ntllwial  hMri  rather 
than  individul  prodtwtionK.* 


The  folltywing  contrilmlions  from  another  pen 

are  given  as  a  .suppkmcnt  to  the  .ibovc  prtper. 

One  of  the  most  Btirrmg  of  the  Jacobite  songs, 
and  to  this  day  often  heard,  is  'Awa,  Whigs, 
Awa,'  which  in  Hogg's  edition  ia  set  to  the  old 
tune  '  My  Dearie  an  thou  dee,'  from  which  is 
taken  the  melody  of  'What  ails  this  Heart  of 
mine.*  In  later  tinea,  however,  it  has  been  sung 
to  a  more  Tlgarone  tune,  whieh  tint  appeared  in 
the  'Scotish  Minstrel,"  iSai.  It  was  probaMy 
got  from  LadyNaime,  who  took  great  interest  in 
thai  work.  She  was  of  the  &mily  of  Oliphant 
of  (laak,  well-known  adherents  of  the  Stuarts. 
They  were  out  both  in  the  '15  and  the  '45,  were 
attainted,  and  lost  their  estates.  A  cadet  of  the 
family,  eaually  enthuaiaatic  for  the  dynacty,  re- 
purchased a  small  part  of  the  property.  Inat  he 
should  sing '  A  wa,  Whigs,  awa  with  much  vigour 
is  not  to  be  doubted ;  and  that  the  following  ia 
hia  tone  aeana  to  he  eneedingly  pmbnhle:^ 


iltsB  WMf$t  awa/ 


i 


A-wan'hic».a-«>al    A  •  wa  Whin,  a  •  «s!  To'i 

/TV 


i:T«m«s  aasi 


I  a  • 
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WlthMT'd 


Thin  song,  wh«u  wtiU  aung  by  a  staunch  Tory, 
nerer  fiula  to  excite  hia  liatenen,  being  capable 
of  much  dramatic  exitresisioii.  It  attractoi  tlio 
keen  ®y®  Buros,  vvbo  though  in  politica  an 
«rdMlt  Whiff,  WM  still  more  a  poet.  With  a  poet's 
ooinpcdbeiMm  ^pam/tMm  *ud  power  of  appre- 
dating,  evw  wfaott  at  did  not  wholly  agri.e,  he 
MfiMd  mtd  addad  to  Um  original  vanei^  w  pi»> 


Z.rtJy  Casrilii  Lilt. 


SCOTISH  MUSIC. 

■eutiug  to  us  the  kiogular  anomaly  of  the  greatest 
of  Tory  songs  being  written  in  part  by  th«  greateil 
of  NVhig  piMjLa.  The  verses  adJeiJ  ]>y  Bum?  nr^  thf 
tvru  beginning  ' Our  ancient  crown  fan  in  the 
dust,'  Mid  *&im  Y«i|g«Mioe  ta^g  liaa  • 
nap.* 

In  contrast  to  the  abor©  air,  'Wa**a  me  fcr 

Prince  Charlio'  ia  unquestionably  one  of  the  unf-vt 
touching  of  the  ao-called  J  acobite  airs.  The  words 
www  w^tten  earij  in  tiiia  eentvdy  by  Williaa 
Glen,  a  Cllaagow  manufacturer,  who  died  in  1824. 
The  air  appears  in  the  Skone  ^LS.,  under  tiie 
name  of  *  Ladle  Caiisilis'  Lilt.'  and  in  Johnson's 
'Museum*  under  that  of  'Johnnie  Faa,' or  the 
'  Gypsio  Laddie,'  the  melody  being  sung  to  the 
woras  of  an  olJ  balhn!  beginning  ''Ihe  Gypsies 
cam'  to  our  Lord's  yett.'  Bums,  in  one  of  iiia 
letters,  says  that  tms  is  tba  only  aong  tfwt  h» 
could  ev«v  traoe  to  the  wtanaivo  oooti^  of  Ayr* 

Fn.m  the  5kent  MS.  (i63<  7) 

m 


Wat  '*  tm/or  Prince  Chartk.   Modem  wwloii  nf  tlie  same. 


The  danoe  muiio  of  Scotland  may  be  t^aid  to 
consiataol^of  Bods  and  Strathspeys.  Farquh:ir 
Graham  mentions,  in  his  introduction  to  the 
volume  of  the  *  Dance  Music  of  Scotland/  edited 
by  Surenne,  that  in  the  oldest  MS.  collection  of 
Sootish  daooe  tunes,  there  are  to  be  found  AUe- 
BMnda^  Branles,  GoonBtei^  Gullards,  GsTottes, 

and  Voltes — dances  imported  from  Franee,  al- 
though not  all  of  French  origin ;  and  along  with 
tbeae  some  Scotish  dance  tunes,  and  a  few  Mglish 
one*.  The  foreign  dances,  however,  were  con- 
fined to  the  upper  classes,  the  peasantry  keeping 
to  their  own  truly  national  dances,  which  have 
not  only  survived  but  have  sinoe  become  fashion* 
able  in  the  bluest  circles,  aliite  in  England  and 
Scotland.  Tlie  n.anner  of  sinj^ing  or  )  l.iying 
on  iastrumentd  the  music  of  these  reels  [see 
Bbsl,  vol.  iii.  pp.  91  93]  and  strailispeys  is 
quaintly  deNcribeii  l>y  (h>r  Kcv.  Dr.  Young  in  tlio 
diiiaertatioti  prefixed  t"  the  colluelion  of  Highland 
airs  published  h\  the  Hev.  Patrick  Macdonald  in 
1781.  He  says,  the  St.  Kildeansi,  being  £p>at 
lovon  of  dancing,  met  together  at  the  doee  of  the 
fishing  Be.uinn,  and  sang  and  danced,  accompanied 
by  the  Jew's  harp  or  trump — their  only  musical 
inslaminent.  The  reverend  gentleman  adds,  'One 
or  two  of  these  reels  sound  uncommonly  wild 
even  to  those  who  can  relifih  a  rough  Highland 
reel.'  Some  of  the  not«s  appear  to  be  borrowed 
&om  the  oriea  of  the  aea-towl  which  visit  the 
ovier  Hehilte  ■!  eattain  ummm  of  the  Ttor* 


At  one  time  the  music  of  these  reels  and  strath- 
speys over  all  Sootland  was  playsd  the  Bag- 
pipe [see  Baqpipk,  vol.  i.  pp.  133-125],  but 
at  a  later  period  Neil  Gow  and  his  sons  did 
much  in  promoting  the  use  of  the  violin  in  jilaying 
Scutish  danoe  musio,  while  in  our  own  day 
the  piano  in  Itf  tnm  has  to  m  gieai  eKleiit 
superseded  the  violin.  Tlie  (low  family,  with 
the  famous  Neil  at  their  head,  all  showed  great 
originality  in  their  tunes;  'Caller  herrin,  by 
his  son  Nathaniel,  han  deservedly  taken  \t< 
place  among  our  vocal  melodies,  since  Lady 
Naime  wrote  her  excellent  words  for  it.  But 
it  is  to  be  regretted  that  by  «h*ncriiig  the 
ettaraeteristio  names  of  many  of  oor  old  oaaee 
tunes,  giving  thonx  the  titles  of  the  leaders  of 
fashion  of  the  day,  they  have  created  much  un- 
certainty as  to  the  ag and  even  the  compoeition, 
of  the  tunes  thcm^elvej.  Tlie  tcuipi  at  wliich  reels 
and  stratlupeys  &huukl  be  taken  in  naturally  to 
a  great  extent  a  matter  of  taste,  or  rather  of 
Csuing.  Farquhar  Graham  has  given  the  moT«> 
tomX  of  tite  reel  as  1>6  Maeuol,  and  tlwt  of 
the  strathspey  as  £^"04.  THl-ho  tempi  are  good 
to  begin  with,  but  the  exciting  nature  of  the 
Sootdh  danoee  tends  (o  induce  the  players  and 
dancers  to  .iccolcrato  tho  speed  ss  the  dancing 
piui:eeds;  a  teuduucy  grapuicaUj  described  by 
Bums  in  his  '  Tam  o'  ShantiT.' 

Two  of  the  best  specimens  we  know  of  thia 
eiiaiaotenstic  mmao  are  the  Coilowing 
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ThiH  tune  is  *n  example  of  the  mingled  and  and 
lird  positions  of  the  p«>ntatonic  series  io  the  key  of 
j}.  That  IB.  inixdl  plirases,  now  in  A  now  in  O 

Much  of  this  old  dance  oiusic  was  coiutructed 
«B  the  tdil*  of  the  Ba^ipe,  wbleb  hmj  be  re- 
garded two  penteloBie  aaJM  piboed  togHAm, 
thus 

GAB     DK  n 
ABCf    EFS  A 
wMoh  are  hi  fcefc  the  aeomid  and  tUid  pcMiticMis 
of  the  pcntatonia  aariee  iit  Hia  kej  of  D  major. 

There  is  reaan  to  liBor  that  the  art  of  dBging 


Sc<lti^h  soTigH  in  their  native  punfy  h  Ix-ing 
rapidly  lo«t;  nor  is  this  to  be  wonderW  at.  The 
apMad  of  uosioal  education,  tosrether  with  the 
'  general  nscof  the  piano  in  .ill  ol,i«s»!iof households, 
must  of  necessity  iutcrftTC  with  the  old  stylo  of 
singing  Sootish  aongs  in  their  original  and  native 
simplicity.  When  aong  with  a  piano  aooompani- 
ment  their  peenUarduvm  ia  in  great  loot: 
indce<l  uScotish  song  properly  r-  riderf  I  nnv  ►,() 
be  hearil  only  in  the  ruml  districts,  where  on  a 
winter's  evening  servants  and  milkmaids  sit 
round  the  f.trmer's  'ingle'  and  'lilt'  in  the 
genuine  old  traditional  style.  If  Scotisb  soug 
has  suffered  at  home  from  the  operation  of  saoh 
diangee.  it  oaa  hardlj  be  aaia  to  have  bene* 
fited  from  the  attention  it  has  reeeived  In  other 
quartern.  Both  f  \-  -.tants  and  composers  have 
been  attracted  by  ita  peculiar  qualitiea,  and  hare 
sought  to  bend  it  to  their  purposes,  or  to  illustrate 
it  by  tlit'ir  ;;eniiis  ;  in  both  ca.seB  with  <piestion- 
able  success.  Many  great  artistB  have  attempted 
to  sing  aright  some  of  the  finest  Bcotieh  airs,  but 
generally  without  success,  at  least  to  Sootiah 
ftodkoMMi.  The  leally  great  pubtie  exponente 
of  Scotisb  song  were  Wilson  and  Tenipleton 
(tenors),  both  Stotchnien.  Though  neither  waa 
a  thoroughly  educated  musiciau,  botii  in  their 
yn'.itli,  v.-!*hout  uuich  ]<n:>\\  leilge  of  music,  le&mt 
by  tradition  the  real  art  ot  Hingintr  our  national 
airs.  Catherine  Hayes,  so  famo  ti  s  for  h  er  rendering 
of  Iriah  aixa»  oomee  next  as  an  interpreter  of  the 
simple  melodlea  of  Soodand.  Clara  NoveUo 
studied  to  good  purpose  st  vcral  of  thi-  Jacobite 
songfi ;  and  other  exceptionally  gifted  and  cul* 
tured  artist;!  have  been  known  to  rotue  their  aa> 
dienot'H  into  cnthusia*un,  th>>uj»b  in  most  rnwes 
the  rei«ult  wa<t  oaly  a  sueccs  d'tttime.  hv  at- 
tempts of  tlie  most  illustnius  oompoeers  to  write 
aoocNimanimcntato  oar  aonga  haYe  fared 

no  better.  And  it  need  not  exef  to  mneh  eorpniae 
to  find  that  here,  as  in  .  -iiinlar  ill-udxised 
enterprises,  the  greater  the  genius,  so  misapplied, 
the  more  aignd  the  iUlare.  Beethoven  was 
c:npl  \%  d  to  v.ritc  arran^pments  of  Scotish  airs, 
nnii  although  ail  liis  arrajigcmcutubear  the  impress 
of  his  genius,  he  ban  too  often  missed  the  senti* 
ment  of  the  simple  meludiee.  The  ventons  of  the 
aira  sent  him  must  have  been  wretohedly  bad, 
and  they  seem  to  have  imbued  him  with  the 
idea  that  the  'Scotch  snap'  was  the  chief  feature 
in  the  mnaie.  He  baa  introduced  thia  '  anj^t*  in 
such  profusion,  even  when  quite  foreign  to  the 
air,  that  the  result  in  at  times  somewhat  comicaL 
Haydn  also  wrute  symphonies  and  accompani- 
ments to  many  Scotish  airs,  and  though  he  aue> 
ceeded  better  than  bis  great  pupil,  atill  in  Ua 
ca-ie  the  result,  with  few  exceptions,  is  not  a 
great  suooeaa.  Weber,  Humniel,  Pleyel,  and 
Komlndi  ware  atQl  leaa  happy  in  their  endeavonn 
to  illustrate  Scotisih  airs.  In  Liter  years  many 
musiciaiiH  have  followed  the  saute  task.  Of  the 
many  voluineo  pablinhed  we  diHtinctly  give  the 
preference  to  Macfarren's' Select  Scotish  Songi'; 
and  yet,  admirable  as  are  often  Macbrran^a 
Bettin.»<.  it  in  ditlictdt  to  get  rid  of  n  fttlfag  of 
eUbvration  in  listening  to  them. 
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To  tbose  who  are  desirous  of  studj-ing  the  Ufltoiy 
of  Sootish  mudc,  the  following  work?,  aelaeUdool 
«(  ft  Urt  «f  BMo^  160,  maj  Iw  rMonuModad 

M8.  CtfOedloM  eowMnlmg  SmUA  Mdoditu. 
i  Waam  ms.-m  ? .  Beloi«i«»tiwianiT«f  «te 

Pwrnltv  of  A(Uiioates. 

5  Sthai.  1  H  MS  — Rnbert  Gordon  o''  Str«loch  ■  MS. 

Lute-book,  datod  l&TI— 29.  The  oUleit  knowu  MS. 
oonUining  SootUh  »lfs.  ^  Migfaul  MS.  to  • 
■mall  oblong  8to,  at  on*  time  In  fha  Ilteuy  Of 
ObkrlM  Bnmwr,  Mn*.  Doc 

6  IdtTDtV  IfBj—w'M  (?).   Belonged  to  tha  celebrated 

Doelor  John  Lnrdea.  It  to  wiitttn  in  TAbUtora 

PWfrted  OiOaisKow. 

L  PLATrOHIi IWV'  INi;  MA«TTIB.— 1(B1-1T01.  I«  In- 
t««roi!tini?,  an  rliaps  the  earliest  printed  work  that 
exhibits  noveral  genuine  Scotinh  aim. 

S,  D'UuFKir's  Collection.— Reprint,  1719,  Sir  John 
Bawkina,  In  hia  Hialonr  «f  Muic,  vol.  iv.  p.  6,  saya, 
'There  are  many  flna  Boota  atn  In  the  Collectimi 
of  Songs  by  the  well-known  Tom  D'Urfey,  intitlcd 
Pllle  to  puTSe  Melancholy,  published  in  the  j  car  IT  J  •. 

8.  Thom-ms  ;>  Oin  [iF.iT- CALKOostrs.— 172WT33.  Thia 
i'^  t)i"  eurhr'st  ('<>lU>cuon  uf  Sootlik  tOBfli  irtdWl 
contains  words  with  the  niutic. 

4  Tka-Tablk  Ml:^'  '  i  i  vNY.— n:;4.  '  Mufick  for  Allan 
Raraeav'a  Collection  of  SooU  Songa,  eet  by  AJex- 


ft.  AOAM  Oiuio's  Oi»uonoir,r-Tnoi  ▲CoOwtlon  of 

th*  ebolc^t  Scnte  Tnnea. 
Jams  Oswald's  Odlleotionp.— 1740-1742.  There 
are  thr<K)  of  these  Cullectiona.  HenabUabad  alao 
a  Uru'^r  work  under  the  name  of  'Tm  OUldOBtaB 
Pocket  ("ompanion,*  in  twelve  partn. 

7.  BaKM.NEli',- COLLECTION!-.— 174J-17f4.  Bremner  took 
great  paini  to  secure  the  best  version  of  the  airs  ho 
mibllauil,  in  OMMt  eaaca  they  ara  nsed  to  thii  day. 

a.  HlII.  STCAWrt  OoiXtcnOir8.-Dooka  l,  2,  3,  Thir^ 
Boota  Song!  adapted  for  a  Voice  and  Harpaichord. 
The  words  of  Allan  Ramf>ay. 

9.  FKAHris  Peacock's  Aiiik— About  1776  A  trood  se- 
lection, and  good  versions. 

IOl  Ci'MMiNo's  C"LLF.OTioy.— 1770.  A  curirms  Collection 
of  Strathspey  or  Old  Highland  Reels.  "Bf  ABfUt 
Camming,  at  Orantowu,  iu  Strathspey. 

n.  VUL  OOW^  Rbbli.— A  Collection  of  8tn|lh8r<7 
Beela,  with  a  Baaa  for  the  Vioknodlo  or  Harpai- 
chord. By  Neil  Oow,  at  Dnnkeld. 

tt.  JOHKHON'8K<  oTi«M08IOAtllt'8KDH^17B7-UOS.  HOIT 
Edition,  T-".*,  with  notes.   Six  Tols.  8vo. 

ttLHAl  iKU's  ('.  i.LECTloNs.— 17'.K).  A  . 'Selection  of  the 
most  favourite  Scots  Songs, etc  By  William  Napii-r. 
3  vols.   Second  and  thini  harmoni7.od  hy  Haydn. 

U.  DaCNEY'B  Skk.ne  MB.— 1838.  This  MS.  is  written 
te  IMlatora  for  the  Mandola,  and  was  tranalated 
laid  modem  musical  notation  by  Mr.  O.  Farquhar 
Orahatn,  and  publinhpd  with  a  dissertation  by 
William  Dannry,  advocate,  Kdlnburtth. 

IL  TBS  l>ANrK  MLSIO  OF  HCOTLANI'.-lMl.    A  Collcc 

tlon  of  all  the  best  Reels  and  StriithMi-rys,  of 
tlio  Highlands  and  Lowlanda.  arranged  for  the 
Ptono'urt*'.  By  J.T.Surenna,  £i«Ba  volaao^llollo. 
Wood  and  Co.,  £dinbargfa. 
It.  WnMUns  BOMM  or  800Xl.Ain>.— nght  Books,  folio. 


M.  WooD'f*  Soyns  or  Btotlawp.— 1W-1M9.  Edited  by 
O.  F.  Graham.   Three  vols,  royal  Svo.  Edinburgh. 

IB.  Orain  Ka'h  ALBAIx.— 1M8.  A  CoUaetion  of  Oaelin 
8ongs  with  Xta|^  aadOMiie  WdHit.  BgrVUv 

Dun* 

tt.IiAYs  rnoM  8TRATDAW.— IM.    B!r  OanUna, 

Baroneaa  Naima. 
ar.  BlTaO«ir-U».  A/aoifciftBeprint.  BdltodbjJ.A. 

PnUUiod  by  HopUni,  Olaagow. 
SB.  XAOPAmKN.-18~4.  Select  Scotlih  Songs,  by  O.  A 

MaoilUTen.  OlasROW. 
flk  PattisoV.— I'ntmlar  SonffS  of  the  Highlands.  Gaelic 

Soni;«  with  f.iijrlish  nnd  Gaelic  Words,    1st  vol. 

(Twelve  Sonff*  ,  1S7.1 :  .lind  vol.  (Twelve  Songs  i  l!*jl. 

Swan  and  Co ,  London  and  GlasMuw. 

HOTK.— From  1R.V»  to  1S74  many  collpclinni  o'  Scotinh 
Dongs  were  pubHOied.all  diijrd.iyins;  coiisiicr  ihl  ■  m.rit; 
bat  aa  none  of  tliem  potMM  any  diitiootive  feature  a  list 
toaotglTW.  [JJtW.&T.LA] 


SCOTTISH  MUSICAL  SOCIETY. 

8C0TS0N  CLABK,  the  B«v..  was  lx>ra  in 
London  of  biah  pMcnta  Nov.  i6,  1840.  He 

received  his  earliest  musical  instruction  from  kin 
mother,  ft  piqiil  of  Chopin  and  Mrs.  Anderson. 
His  miadoftl  taalM  became  so  strongly  developed 
that  he  waa  soon  sent  to  Paris  to  itudj  the  piftDO 
and  harmony,  and  at  the  ago  of  fourtOOB  WBO 
appointed  organiat  of  the  Rt'4»  iit  Square  church. 
He  next  studied  under  Mr.  £.  J.  Hopkins,  and 
subsequently  entered  the  Royal  Aokdemy  of 
Mu.-ic,  where  his  mft.'<terB  were  Stemdale  Bennett, 
Goes,  Engel.  Pinsuti.  and  Tettit.  In  1858  he 
pnUishM  ft  IfMhod  for  the  Harmonium,  and  for 
a  few  years  was  oi;ganist  at  different  chorohes  in 
London.  In  1 865  he  founded  a  •  Coll^  of  Marie* 
for  students  of  church  music  and  the  organ. 
Soon  after  this,  he  became  organist  of  Exeter 
College.  Ozferd.  He  graduated  Mas.  Bee.  in 
1867,  and  was  appointed  Hea»l  Master  of  St. 
M  icLael's  Grammar  School,  Brighton.  Six  month-i 
later  Mr.  Scotson  Clarlc  was  ordained  deacon,  and 
art«r  wards  priest.  He  next  went  to  Leipsig,  where 
he  studiod  under  Reinecke,  Richter,  etc.  When 
in  cburge  of  the  English  church  at  Stutti,'art  he 
pursued  his  musical  studies  under  Lebert,  K  riiger, 
end  VroAam.  £1 1873  he  retomed  to  London, 
and  in  1875  resumed  his  c<>nne<,Hinn  uith  the 
I>ondoii  Organ  School,  tlie  average  yearly  number 
of  pupil.x  of  which  is  300.  In  1878  he  rnprescnted 
English  oi^gnn  playing  at  the  Paris  Exhibition. 
Mr.  Sootson  Clark,  besides  being  a  remarksMo 
executant  on  the  organ,  has  gr«^at  fitoilify  i* 
composition.  His  works,  which  already  amooaft 
to  over  five  hnndnd,  oonrist  principally  of  small 
organ  and  pianoforte  piecoi,  lllftayof  which  have 
attained  great  popularity.  [W.B.S.] 

80(yiT,  JoRir,  nephew  of  John  Sale.  Jan.,  was 
bora  about  1776.  He  was  a  chorister  of  St> 
CS«Diga*a  Cbai>el,  Windsor,  and  Eton  College: 
afterwaids  studied  the  organ  under  WU^im 
Sexton,  organist  of  St.  George's,  Windsor,  and 
became  deputy  for  Dr.  Arnold  at  Westmtnster 
Abbey.  Ho  was  also  chorus  master  and  pLinibt 
at  Sadler's  Wells.  On  the  erection  of  the  first 
organ  in  Spanidi  Town,  Staaaim,  he  went  oat  as 
organist,  and  dieil  there  in  181 5.  He  was  com- 
poser of  the  wcll-kiiuvvn  anthem,  'Praise  the 
Lord,  O  Jerusalem,'  as  well  aa  of  UwoamicaoBg, 
'Abraham  Newland.' 

*Toa  may  Abraham  sham,  bat  you  mustn't  ihSB 
ASShsBaHewtand.'!  [W.H.H.] 

SCOTTISH  MUSICAL  SOCIETY,  THE. 
In  1 88 1  meetings  were  held  in  Glaa^w  and 
Edinburgh  to  oonstder  tiie  aahject  of  musical  edu- 
cation in  Scotland,  with  the  view  of  establishing 
a  society  under  the  above  name,  the  necessary 
funds  to  be  suppUed  by  the  issue  of  ao^OOodMM 
of  £1  each,  and  the  Society  to  be  inooipaanited 
with  limited  liability  as  an  association  not  fer 
profit.  Committees  were  appoiutcil  at  Edinburgh, 
Gbisgow,  Oondes^  and  Aberdeen ;  the  Duke  of 
Boodaadi  waa  daeted  FkeaidaBi,  Sir  Herbert 
Oakeley,  T^'Ptcndani  ««H#»fe,  and  aa  infiiMii* 
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ti;il  n»t  of  Vict-PrrsidentH  w.w  armoiincetl,  in 
addition  Uj  a  CouucU  with  the  Eai-l  of  Ko«ebery 
M  chairnmu.  The  Society  is  bUll  (iSSa)  Dot 
sufTii  11  ritly  advanced  to  Itegin  [>racticAl  work, 
but,  ;iL;^urdiiiij'  to  the  prosjKJcttiB,  iU  purpose  will 
be  to  promote  music  in  Scotland  by  maintaimng 
{irofeMional  orah«itra8|»  oonfiBrring  ■oholanhip*, 
aigMdsing  coaoerta,  and  aiduig  poor  nmrieiiiM 
and  their  families.  [W.B.S.] 

SCKIBE,  Ei  GfcN'E.  tho  most  prolific  of  French 
(lrainatiiit><,  aud  the  bi^t  librettist  of  the  19th 
eentury,  born  in  Paria  Dec.  25,  1791.  He  lost 
parent!  earlj^  and  the  irell>known  advocate 
Bonnet  urged  him  to  take  to  the  bar,  but  ha  was 
irresistibly  drawn  to  the  stag-o,  and  from  his 
d^but  at  ao  at  the  Th^tredu  Vaudeville  till  his 
death,  he  prodnoad  for  the  different  theatres  of 
Paris  a  rapid  Bucos^i-m  of  pieces  wliicb  have 
served  a^  models  to  a  hmt  of  imitatoni.  He 
originated  the  eomAlie-vaxtdeville,  and  attained 
to  l^gh  oomadjr  in  '  Une  Chaine ' ;  but  it  is  in 
op^nMomiqiie  and  lyric  tnic;edy  that  ha  has 
given  the  most  stril^ing  proofs  of  hi.s  iinngination 
and  knowledge  of  the  stagu.  For  half  a  century 
ha  produced  on  an  average  10  pieces  a  year, 
many  it  is  true  written  cuiijointly  -tli  various 
authors,  but  in  the-sc  '  mariayes  d'cbpni  Scribe 
was  always  the  head  of  the  firm. 

We  are  not  eoncemed  hen  with  hia  novels  nor 
with  hia  op^bras-oomi^uet),  further  than  in  laying 
that  they  al>ound  in  ingenious  surprises,  piquMit 
situations,  and  scenes  admirably  adapted  for 
musical  treatment:  it  is  in  lyric  tragedy  that 
his  invention,  originality,  clianmtic  force,  and 
genius  for  the  stage,  are  moist  conspicuoU'^.  As 
a  writer,  especially  as  a  versifier,  he  was  often  at 
fikolt.  but  thia  defect  was  overlooked  by  the  oom- 
paean  who  attdotulyaeeored  liim  Ibr  flie  aake  of 
his  poetical  conception.  Of  his  librettos,  uver  100 
in  ail,  only  the  principal  can  be  spi-cified  here; — 
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As  'will  be  perceived,  his  favourite  compckcm 
were  ^leverbeer  and  Auber,  especially  Auber. 

Scribe  died  aoddenly  in  Paris,  Feb.  31,  l86t. 
Ho  had  been  a  member  of  the  F^nch  Academy 
since  1836,  and  had  acquired  a  large  fortune. 
IIIh  complete  worka  have  not  been  published,  but 
there  are  several  editioiui  of  hia  stage>pieoea. 
Tliai  of  1855  comprlaea  s  Tota.  of  openu,  and  3 
of  op<?ras-comiquM,  and  the  latest  (Paiia,  Cm> 
manu  L^vy,  1874  to  81).  6  vols.  lamo.  of  ballets 
and  operas,  and  ao  of  operas-comiques.  A  perusal 
of  these  givea  »  hiigh  idea  of  liia  fisirtility  and 
resource.  LG.C.) 

SCUDO.  PiKTBO,  bom  June  6, 1806.  at  Venloa. 
but  brought  u|)  in  Germany.  Some  circumstance 
led  him  to  Pans,  aiid  in  1S16  he  euterad  Choron's 
school,  and  studied  singing  there  at  the  same 
time  with  Dunrea.  He  never  became  a  good 
singer,  and  aner  taUi^  a  aeeondary  part  in 
Rossini's  '11  Viapgio  a  Reims'  left  tho  hoards, 
returned  to  Chorun's  nchool,  and  there  picked  up 
a  slender  knowled^'e  of  music.  After  the  revela- 
tion of  if^.^')  lie  |ilayed  seoon<l  clarinet  in  a  military 
band.  Ivetiinuiig  to  Paris  be  made  hi^s  way  into 
society,  set  up  aa  a  teacher  of  singing,  and  a  com- 
poser of  romanoee,  ooa  of  which,  'Le  fil  de  la 
Vierge,*  waa  very  anco— ftJ.  Rla  knowledge  of 
harmony  and  the  elementary  I.-wv.h  of  mnsic.il 
accent  was  but  slight,  as  is  evident  fmm  his  eong.i 
•  Le  Dante,'  'La  Baiirueuse,'  and  'Souvenir  ; 
indeed  he  himstlf  admits  the  fact,  in  spite  of  his 
vanity.  Continuing  his  career  as  a  professor  of 
Bin;,'ing:,  be  took  to  writing,  aod  publishetl  'Phy- 
Biologie  du  rire '  and  *  Les  Partia  politiqueB  an 
provinoe '  (iS^S).  He  gradually  reatrictedhimteif 
to  mtisical  criticism,  but  as  long  as  he  wrot-  only 
for  the  'Kevue  de  Paris,'  the  '  R^forme,'  and  the 
'Revue  inddpendante.*  he  was  unknown  outside 
c«*rtain  cliques  in  Paris.  As  musical  critic  t.>  the 
'Revue  des  deux  Mondeei'  he  became  a  luan  of 
mark,  though  ho  was  never  more  than  a  laborioua 
writer,  who  made  good  uaa  ol  Qanoaaa  and  Italian 
booka,  and  managed  by  meana  of  eeitahi  dogmatlo 
fonmd.t  and  fine  writing  to  conceal  his  want 
of  knowled  ge  and  ideas.  Scudo'a  articlea  are 
worth  reading  .is  upecimens  of  FIreneh  musical 
critioiiim  before  Berlioz  was  kn- "  ^tnd  while 
Ftftfa  occupied  the  field  without  a  rival.  They 
have  been  mostly  republished  under  the  fol« 
lowing  titles:— 'Critique  et  littdraton  muxicale' 
(1850,  8to;  185a,  lamo),  and  series  (1859, 
lamo);  'La  Musique  ancienne  et  modcnie' 
(1854,  lamo);  '  L'Ann(5e  musicale,'  3  vols. 
(Hachette,  iS^o,  61.  and  6a),  'La  Mualqne  en 
186a  •  (Hetrel,  1863),  and  'Le  Chevalier  Sarti ' 
(1857.  lamo),  a  musical  novel  taken  from  Italian 
and  (Jerman  sources,  of  which  a  continuation, 
'  Fr^dMque,'  appeared  in  the  '  Ravoa  dea  Deux 
Mondaa,*  but  waa  not  MpuUiafaed.  All  hii  woritt 
w«e  printed  in  Paris. 

Scudo  finally  became  insane,  and  died  Oct.  14, 
1864.  in  an  asylum  at  Bkila.  [O  C  ] 

SEASONS.TH  K  l>ie  Jahreszeiten— H  iy.ln'i 
butt  orBtt)riu.  The  bw)k  wasoompUed  in  German 
irom  Tliuiii son's  Seasons  by  Van  Swieian,  who 
induced  Haydn  to  undafteka  ita  wimpfldtion 
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immediately  afVer  tha  VWotm  of  ths  «Cn*(ion' ; 
and  the  magic  WM  written  between  ApiH  1 79S 
and  Aiiril  24,  1801,  on  which  day  tlio  first  i»er- 
fonnauce  took  place  at  the  Scbwaneoberg  palace, 
Vieniia.  HMdn  alwajii  averred  that  the  strain 
of  writiq^ithadliMleiwdbiadaAtb.  [SeeToUi. 
7146.] 

It  !■  in  fuur  parts.  The  score  was  published 
in  1803-3  (without  date)  at  Vienna ;  a  bArbaroue 

English  version  accompanied  the  Gerniaa  text. 
Tn  1S13  Cleinenli  |iiililish(xl  a  vocal  score  with  a 
better  veraion.  The  Rev.  John  Webb  followed 
with  *  farther  imprinrenMiit.  ud  more  recently, 
in  1840  or  41,  Professor  E.  Taylor  made  r  fn  irth. 
A  selection  from  '  Spring'  was  ffiven  at  Biniui  L 
bam  FeettTal  1817 ;  Spring  ana  Sanuner  at  t 
same  place  in  1820.  It  was  on  the  repertoize  of 
the  Cecilian  S<x;iety :  and  the  Sacred  Hamunuc 
Socivty  ptTformed  ti  ;i  Deo  5,  1 85 1,  and  four 
times  more  down  to  1877.  [G  ] 

SEBALD,  Amalik.  The  reoordn  of  the  Sing- 
akademio  in  Borlin  contain  t\\c  nanicH  of  Frau 
▼oiiSebald(geb.Sobwadke).alto,  i;9i,herdaugh. 
teie  Amalie,  1801,  and  Augoste,  1809,  eoprani. 
They  appear  iirst  as  soloists  in  1704,  1^03, 
and  l*'04  respectively  Amalie  is  rejwrted  to 
have  had  'an  eDobantingly  beautiful  voice.* 
C.  M  vou  Wuber  was  in  Berlin  in  181 3.  Of  all 
his  acquaintances  made  there,  two,  Ba3rs  his  son, 
wer  special  objects  of  affection  ever  afterwards. 
One  war  Lichteostein ;  'the  other  was  the 
yonngesf^  of  two  moat  amiable,  extremely  mu- 
sical  .siators  Au^^uHte  nnd  Amalie  Solj.ild.  For 
the  .Hecond,  io  the  highest  degree  diKtinguiithed 
nlike  for  her  intellecttud  and  physical  charms, 
Weber  conceived  a  warm  and  deep,  and,  through 
tht  lady's  virtues,  a  highly  ennobling  affeotion.' 
As  Weber  in  ifil  a,  Hccthovt-n  the  year  before, 
who  met  her  at  TiipUtz,  whither  she  had  come 
with  the  onoe-famoiiB  CouateM  tnm  der  Reeke, 
whot<f-  lionse  5n  Berlin  the  'ReckBcho  P.ilais,' 
afterwards  became  the  home  of  the  Mendelsohns. 
[See  vol.  ii.  p.  2580  ]  The  impressionable  com- 
poser than  wiote  the  foUowiqg  t/gigprn  in  har 
album 

Aadwlf  van  BsethoTcn 
oen  86.  wenn  Sie  aneb  woQlsn 
dodi  nlciit  vttgiMtett  solium, 
nniom  even  i'  yon  wonld 
VlMBet  jrou  iiflTer  thould.] 

T6pUU  am  ».  Aufout  ISS.' 
He  met  her  there  again  in  Sept.  181 3.  and  a 
aeries  of  notea  to  her  of  that  date^  pubUahed  by 
Jahn  In  the  *Grrazboten,*  from  o(^ei  famish^ 

l>y  the  writer  of  fhi.s  notice,  shows  the  extra^r- 
diuary  impretiaion  wliich  she  made  upon  him.' 

On  May  8,  1816,  Beethoven  wrote  in  a  letter 
to  Tiics,  'Every thin.,'  ;^'oud  to  your  wife;  I,  alas, 
have  none;  I  havu  ibuiiil  but  one,  nnd  her  I 
never  can  posses^.'  Ou  S<.  pt.  16  of  the  same  year, 
he  said  to  Giannataaio,  that '  he  loved  tuihappilv ; 
that  some  five  ;ea«  before  he  bad  made  the 
acnuaiiitaiice  of  a  person,  closer  connexion  with 
whom  he  tihould  have  considered  the  highest 

>  Tbo  -ua'  wu  proteUr  •<id*d  to  BsiChMM't  Aaiocnpfa. 

■huuld  b«  mil.  ](•       not  ftt  TOpltii  on  Aug.  I.  im  rniijurtB 
ItioirMi.  Ill  HA.) 
I  Tbmm  taMMk  WT«n  In  nuubM.  aM dnata  Uild.  Ul.Sia-CI4. 


hanpineai  of  hi*  U&.  Thi«  waa  not  to  be  thought 
of  for  a  moment^  almoat  an  utter  impoambility,  a 

!iiij;era.  Still,  his  love  was  now  as  strong  a*  on 
the  hrHt  day.  Such  harmony,  he  added,  had  he 
never  found  before.  He  had  never  declared  him- 
^<  If.  and  yet  bad  Hot  beta  abia  to  fat  her  mat 

of  his  mind.' 

It  was  at  thia  time  that  Beethoven  compoaed 
the  ^jole  of  songa  *To  the  di«|aot  loved  one.' 
Sdiindler  supposed  Ua  'Aotnmn  love*  to  bawe 

been  for  a  certain  Marie  Koschak  :  he  h  wrunjj; 
Beethoven  never  saw  that  lady  until  after  she 
had  married  Dr.  Pachler.  Amaue8ebaldm«rri«(l 
the  Berlin  Justizrath  Kransp. 

Augusts  Bkbald  married  Bishop  Ritachel,  * 
wdl.kMMi1liaokebii.  [A.W.T.) 

SECCO  RECITATIVE,  accurately  RrciTA- 
Tivo  Secco — that  is,  'dry* — (ako  Ii.  putluutr  ; 
Grerm.  Einf<uh»  Beeitativ,  Spreehende  Beeitaiiv ; 
Fr.  Reciialif  «aiM  Onkutre;  Eng.  Simple  lleci- 
U^tive  ;  Plain  Recitative.)  The  simplest  form  of 
Declamatory  Music,  unrelii  ved  either  by  Melody, 
or  Rhythm,  and  accompanied  only  bj  a  "rhoroiign- 
bass.   [See  Bscratiti.^ 

It  was  invented  at  Florence  during  the  closing 
years  of  the  i6th  century ;  and  first  extciwvely 
etnpkn  cd,  in  the  year  l6oe^  in  Pari'a  '  Euridioe,' 
and  Cavaliere's  '  lia  Rappresentadone  dell'  Anim* 
e  del  Corpo.'  During  the  Classical  ./Era,  it  waa 
used  in  Opera  and  Oratorio  »s  the  chief  exponent 
of  the  Aotioo  of  the  Drama.  Bossini  first  de- 
parted fhmi  the  nni'vennl  eottom,  boldly  ao- 
coinpanyinj;  the  whole  of  the  Declamatory  Mii.«ie 
in  'Otello'  by  th''  hill  Stringed  B»n<l.  S[Mjihr 
entirely  banished  the  simpler  form  of  Recitative 
from  the  Oratorio,  using  both  Stringed  and  Wind 
Instruments  in  his  Accompaniments,  throughout. 
Later  Composers  scorn  to  us«  it,  i  vcn  in  Upera 
Buffa.  The  change  of  oostom,  like  all  other 
progrearire  moTementa,  baa  ita  advantages  and 
it8  disadvantages.  It  increases  the  int<-rest  of 
Scenes  wlitch,  deprived  of  the  resources  of 
the  Orchestra,  might  become  tedious  :  but  it 
seriously  diminishes  the  amount  of  oontrait  at- 
tainable in  effects  of  colouring  and  chiaroteuro, 
by  depriving  the  pictunj  of  its  weaker  tones, 
and  thus  ooitfining  the  poesible  gradation  of 
light  and  ihada  within  nnibh  nairower  Umita 
than  thos6  which  Mozart,  Cimanwa,  and  even 
Rubsini  himself,  in  his  earlier  ytiar«,  turned  to 
such  iplaodid  aoooont.  It  is  true  that  advaaoed 
Composers  endeavour  to  supply,  at  the  upperend 
of  the  scale  of  efft^ct,  a  sufficient  number  of 
gi  MilaiioiD^  to  compensate  for  those  they  haTC  cut 
away  from  the  lower  portion  of  ita  range :  bat» 
there  must  be  a  limit  to  the  addition  of  Hnx 
Tubas  an  1  Ophicleide.s;  and,  were  there  none,  the 
contratit.  Lkitwutsu  siuiple  Recitative,  and  even  the 
lowest  form  of  Orchestral  Accompaniment,  is  in* 
finitely  stronger,  in  proportion,  than  that  between 
the  fortiuimo  of  the  ordinary  Orchestra,  and  nny 
amount  of  extra  power  that  can  be  adde«l  to  it ' 

J  n  the  1 8th  century,  Reoitativo  seoco  wam  always 
aeoempanied  by  the  Stringed  Baaaea  alone,  the 
HamordcK  indicatcvl  beneath  the  Th.<r»jj 
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being  filled  in  on  the  Harpsichord,  Pianoforte,  or  i  mi 
Organ.  Ab  a  general  rule,  these  Harmonies  were 
my  simply  expressed:  bat^  wben  relief  was 

netided,  considerable  licfnoo  wan  pennittMl  to  the 
Aooompanyist.   Such  a  pa<>tKagu  m  the  fullowing 


455 

1,'ht  therefore  have  been  aocacnpillMt  wtUMiBt 


any  excess  of  liberty,  by  the  paainges  indioated 
in  small  notes,  provided  they  were  spariqglj 
introduced,  plavcil  lightljf  Mid  HOi  luom^t  too 
prominently  forward. 


Horn  Ototahmi. 


When  the  Harpsichord  and  the  I%moforte 
wt  re  bariinhed  from  the  OfuLTii  OrclieHtra,  the  Ac- 
oompaniinent  of  Kecitativo  seooo  was  confided 
to  tbe  principal  Vkkiioeno  and  DoaUeBiiM ;  ^« 
fcrmer  filling  in  the  Harmonies  in  light  Arpr  ggins, 
while  the  latter  confined  itself  to  the  Bimple 
notes  of  the  Basso  continuo.  In  this  way,  the 
Bedtatives  were  performed,  at  Her  Majesty's 
Theatre,  for  more  than  half  a  century,  by 
Lindley  and  Dnigoiutti,  who  always  playe*i 
ftt  the  aame  desk,  and  «oooinp»nied  with  a  per^ 


fection  attained  by  no  otiier  Aitista  In  the  world, 
though  Charles  .lane  Ashley  was  consiilered  only 
second  to  Lindley  in  ezprenon  and  judgment. 
The  geneiml  style  of  thmr  Aeeompamment  wm 
exceedingly  Ki'irple,  cnnsiBting  only  of  plain  Cliords. 
played  arptggiando ;  but  occasionally  the  two 
old  friends  would  launch  out  into  passages  aa 
elaborate  as  tho«e  shown  in  the  following  example ; 
DragonetU  playing  the  laige  notes,  and  Lindlej 
tiwHudlooM. 


LnromnM, 


Dew  OtOTAmn. 


Ib  no  country  has  this  peculiar  style  been  so 
succe^^sfuUy  cultivated  as  in  England  ;  where  the 
traditions  of  its  best  period  are  not  yet  forgotten. 
Attempts  have  lately  been  made  to  supeniede  it, 
by  filling  in  the  Harmonies  on  the  Pianoforte,  or 
arranging  fhem  for  the  Band.  [W.8.R.] 

SECHTEU,  SiMuN.  One  of  the  most  impor- 
tant of  the  modem  ooottapuntists.  Bom  at 
Friedberg,  in  Bohemia^  on  Oei.  ii,  1788.  In 

1804,  after  a  moderate  ^lu^icaI  education,  he 
went  to  Vienna,  %\  hero  he  applied  hiiiiitelf  with 
ardour  to  theoretical  Htudies.  In  1809,  while 
Vienna  was  in  the  hands  of  the  French,  he 
made  the  acquaintance  of  L>ragonetti — then  living 
in  concealment  under  the  curious  apprehension 
that  Napoleon  woold  oblige  him  to  go  to  Paris— 
ftr  whom  he  wrote  the  plaaolbrto  aooompani- 
ments  to  his  concertos  for  the  double  bass.  In 
j8l0  bechter  became  teacher  of  tbe  piano  and 
rfai^  to  the  Blind  Institnta,  fior  which  he 
wrote  many  songs  and  two  masites.  During 
the  whole  of  this  time  he  pushed  forwanl  his 
studies,  working  more  es^K-cially  at  Bach  and 
Moaark  He  found  «  good  friend  in  Abb^ 


Stodlar,  tlnoi^h  whose  means  three  of  Sechter  3 
masses  were  performed  at  the  court  chapeL  ▲ 
requiem  of  his,  and  a  chorus  from  SchiUet^a 

'Bride  of  Mesuiua'  wore  also  executed  in  the 
Concert  Spirituel  with  aucoeaa.  In  1824  he 
became  Court-organist,  first  aa  aabctdinato,  and 

in  1835,  on  the  death  of  Worzischeck,  as  chie^ 
an  office  which  he  retained  till  his  death.  His 
fame  as  n  fheoretical  teacher  attracted  numerous 
scholars,  amongst  others  the  great  Schubert,  who 
was  on  the  point  of  taking  lessons  from  him, 
when  attacked  by  his  last  illness.  The  Emperor 
Ferdinand  conferred  upon  him  the  laxge  gold 
medal  fbr  n  grand  ma«  dedicated  to  his  majesty, 
which  was  shortly  followed  by  the  ortler  of 
St.  Louis  from  the  Duke  of  Lucca.  In  1 850  he 
became  Professor  of  Composition  in  the  Conser- 
vatorium  at  Vienna.  His  Aphorisms,  etc.,  which 
he  communicated  to  the  Vienna  Allg.  musik. 
Zeitung,  sliow  him  to  have  been  a  profound 
thinlter,  and  give  many  instructive  hints  both  to 
teaehen  and  sebohm.  Hia  most  intimato  friendi 
were  Staudigl,  Ltitz,  and  llidzel,  for  whom  he 
wrote  a  quantity  of   humoroos  Volkdieder 
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In  contrapuntal  stylo,  as  well  an  many  comic 
op«tettu,  btdladi,  «to.  His  diUgeDoe  in  liodjr 
WM  Htcnnihliig'.   No  day  paana  in  which  m 

did  not  wntf  a  fiii,'uo.  A  few  yeani  Iwfore  liia 
death  bo  had  the  iiiisfortuite,  through  Inn  own 
food  nature,  to  Iom  almost  everything,  and 
died  on  the  latli  September,  1867,  nearly  80 
years  old,  in  poverty  and  privation.  Sechter 
was  much  esteemed  and  beloved  for  his  sim- 
pUoitT  and  goodow,  and  it  may  be  trulv  said 
tiiat  he  h«d  no  enemiM.  His  ■yitem.  though 
BoviTe,  was  simple,  clt-ar,  find  lo^icril.  His 
scbulant  were  almost  iQinimerable  :  atnong)«t  them 
may  be  mentioned,  Preyer,  NotuU  ilim,  the 
Princess  Czartorijski,  Sucher,  Bibl,  Koea  Kaatner 
(Escudier),  Bufinatscha,  Bruckner,  Otto  Bach, 
Dohler,  SL'li;i<-)iner,  I-'iltsL-h,  S.  Ha^'^'i-,  Bi-iiiiiii. 
Vieuxtempa,  Pauer,  C.  F.  Pohl,  and  Thalbeig. 
NotiHiholiiiiuliii|f  liho  nrallitiido  of  hia  iMMioa 
ho  found  time  to  compose  a  great  deal  of 
musia  His  unpublished  works  in  the  Imperial 
library  and  Cho  MnaikTonnii  ait  Yionna  contain 
4  oratorios,  operas  and  large  cantatas,  music  for 
voice,  organ,  and  pianoforte,  including  104 
variations  on  an  original  theme  of  104  hsin  : 
also  a  complete  theoretioal  traatiae  ready  for 
publication,  in  two  poartioBa,  first  «m  aeoiMiki, 
Becond  on  canon.  Among  his  published  works 
&rti  an  t-tlitiou  of  Marpurg  on  the  Fugue,  with 
many  a<l>1itioii8 ;  (irundHitndBirmusik.  Composi- 
tion (3  vols.  B.  ^  H.) :  13  masses ;  Practical  ex- 
amples of  accompaniment  from  figured  bass,  op. 
59  ;  Practical  school  of  tlmrougii  Via.v«,  up.  49,  g8; 

Sruludee  for  the  organ,  in  lour  books  ;  fogues, 
jnmt  dicrale  pireladei ;  4  fugues  fur  FF.,  op.  $, 
dedicated  to  Beethoven  ;  fuLCiic  in  C  minor,  to  the 
memory  of  Schubert,  op.  43  ;  etc..  etc.  Sechtei- 
completed  the  grand  fugue  for  the  orche.-»tra  in 
D  major,  left  imperfect  by  Mozart.  [C.F.P.] 
SECOND.  The  small e^t,  interval  in  the  scale 
used  for  musical  purposes.  It  is  described  by 
notes  whioh  aie  next  to  each  other  on  (he  stave, 
or  by  lettect  wbtcb  lie  next  eaflh  otber  in  the 
alphabet,  as  A  B.  B  C,  C  Df,  Eb  F|. 

Three  kinds  can  be  practically  distinguished.  The 
minor  second,  which  is  equal  to  a  semitone,  asat 
(h)  in  the  example ;  the  major  second,  whtdl  fa 
i  q  iril  to  a  tone,  ;is  at  (a)  ;  and  the  ati^^mt-ntcd 
Ht'Cuud,  which  b  equal  to  three  eemitoutis,  sut  at 
(e).  They  are  all  discords,  but  are  characterised 
by  difTcreut,  degrees  of  roughueij«.  Tlie  minor 
flocuud  i»  extremely  harsh,  the  major  decidedly 
so,  though  not  so  extremely,  and  the  augmented 
•eoond  but  dtgbllj.  In  ordinaiy  moiiail  usagie 
the  last  b  aotmily  the  same  btenral  as  a  minor 
third,  which  is  not  lcx)ked  upon  a.s  a  dii*sorianct: 
at  all ;  nevertheless  the  ear,  distinguishing  rela- 
tions instinctively,  oiawtfies  the  combinatiooa  ao- 
cortlinf^  to  their  context  ajs  having  11  di.n.sonant  or 
cyiibonatit.  (si^^niHcauce.  Thua  when  the  context 
sugge^itA  the  interval  Ab  B^  the  mind  will  not 
aoo^t  it  as  final,  bat  aa  n  diasooanoe  xeqairing 


resolution  ;  whereas  if  the  same  interval  oonld 
be  ezprened  as  Ab  Cb,  it  might  be  recognised 
as  n  dianctaistid  portion  of  the  minor  diord 

of  Ab,  and  could  he  accepted  as  final  without 
desire  for  further  motion. — The  numerical  ratios 
of  the  several  intervals  in  just  intonation  are  givtn 
as  follows  : — the  minor  second,  16:15;  the  grave 
major  second,  10:9;  the  acute  major  second  g  :  8; 
and  th«  MigBMUtod  second  75 : 64.  [CLH.H.P.] 

BECONDO.   Iha  asoond  plnjw  in  n  dvek. 

[See  Pbimo.J 

SEDIE.  DELLE-,  Enbioo.  baritone  singer,  son 
of  A rcant,'!  1  1  l!e  Sedio,  mi  n hant  of  I.t^bom, 
Italy,  bom  1826.  In  the  year  1848  he  volon- 
teerra  in  the  array  of  Clianaa  AHmH  of  Pied* 
niont,  and  fought  .tgain'^t  the  Austriana  in  the 
war  fur  Italian  independence.  He  was  taken 
prisoner  at  the  battle  of  Curtatone  but  nftarwaids 
released,  and  at  the  ol(«e  of  the  campaign  of 
the  following  year  retired  from  the  army  with 
the  rank  of  lieutenant  I^iuUt  the  direction  of 
his  fellow-citizen,  Orazio  Galassi,  he  then  devoted 
himself  to  the  study  of  dnging,  and  in  1 851  made 
Lis  d^ut  at  Pibt  iia  in  Xabucoo. 

In  1854  he  was  engaged  io  perform  Rigoletto 
at  Fli  >rc'nce :  casting  aside  the  traditional  con- 
ception of  Yareei.  who  had  created  the  rtffe  at 
Venice,  he  adopted  an  entirely  original  render* 

ing  of  the  charactt-r,  and  at  once  a-i^ertcd  him- 
ftdf  as  an  artist  of  high  rank.  From  that  time 
his  position  was  secore;  he  appeared  with  im- 
varying  success  .at  Rome,  Milan.  Vienna.  Paris, 
and  London,  and  though  po.H»ui>»ed  uf  m)  little 
vdoe  as  to  gain  the  sobriquet  of  II  bariktm 
Hrtura  voce,  he  made  up  bj  dramatie  accent  and 
]>uiity  of  style  ibr  th«  shortoomings  of  natare. 
In  1S67,  at  the  earnest  roquest  of  AuW,  he 
accepted  a  professorship  at  the  Conservatoire 
of  Paris  on  the  most  advantageous  terms  hitherto 
offered.  Under  him  a  commission  was  appointed 
for  the  eutir«3  remodelling  of  that  institution, 
but  the  death  of  AatMr»  and  the  outbre^  of 
the  Franoo^FrassiKn  war,  oompelled  the  govern- 
ment to  abandon  their  intention.  In  1874  he 
published  a  large  work  upon  the  art  oT  Hin-lng 
and  musical  declamation,  under  the  title  of  V  AH 
ZryrigiM,  of  which  a  lengthy  critical  notice  appeared 
in  the  '  Westnun.fler  Kc\'icw'  of  .Tuly  1876 

Signor  Delle-St-die  1^  a  (Javaliere  of  the  Onler 
of  the  Crown  of  Italy,  for  his  military  services 
in  the  caawaigna  of  1848^  1849 ;  Cavalisre  of  the 
order  of  80.  Maorhlo  and  Lainro ;  and  member 
of  many  societies  and  acidendes  both  of  Itidy  and 
France.  He  has  no.w  retired  from  the  stage, 
lives  in  Paris,  and  davotas  Umsslf  entirely  to 
the  teacliing  of  his  art.  [J.C.G.) 

S£R  THE  CONQUSBING  HERO  COM£& 
A  wdl-xnown  piece  of  Bandel's  mnaio.  It  coeurt 

in  the  ^rd  act  of  'Joshua,'  as  a  welcome  to  Caleb 
after  the  taking  of  Debir,  in  three  repetitionit  of 
thesamelbrm:  (i)Chonis  of  youths, S^. A.,  lines 
I  and  2  repeated  as  a  horn  duet;  (3)  As  a  duet 
(.Siguuru  Caoiiarini  and  Galll)  with  flute  aooum- 
paniment;  (3)in  full  chorus.  'Joshua' was  Hn>  shed 
Aug.  ta,  1747,  and  pioduoed  March  9,  1748. 
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Tildas  Maccabeus'  wa-s  pnuluceil  April  i.  1747,  | 
tuid  repeated  April  l,  1 747,  'with  additiona.' 
One  of  the  additKmB  mm  *  Sm,  the  ooiiquering 
hero,"  (1  rjl  tless  on  account  of  the  great  aucceu 
which  haU  greeted  it  in  'Joshua'  three  weeks 
before.  The  air  has  been  often  treated  as  »  Umdm 
fior  ynriMtaooB,  and  Beinacke  has  reoeotiy  com- 
Inned  ft  with  the  chorale  'Nim  danket  alleGott/ 
in  hi«  overlure  '  Friedtnsfreier'  (1872)  at  the 
oonctusion  of  the  Peace  between  Geniukuy  and 
Tttnob.  [G.] 

SEQN0,Utli«atgit9.  ^DalSmvoO 

SBGUE,  'follows'— as  Segue  V  aria,  •  the  aria 
follows';  a  directiou  frequently  found  at  the  end 
ef  TMitekives.  It  is  thus  equivalent  t<>  tlie  more 
modem  word  attaeca.  It  is  also  found  occasion- 
ally at  the  foot  of  a  page  where  a  space  is  left 
after  ono  movement  in  order  that  the  next  may 
begin  at  the  top,  to  avoid  tuxaiog  over  in  the 
middle.  It  then  indiefttee  tiwfc  no  itop  ig  to  be 
made  bctwef>n  the  two  movements.  [J.A.P,M.] 

SEGUIDILLA  (sometimes  written  Sioui- 
DIILa),  a  popular  national  dance  of  Spain.  The 
origin  of  both  name  and  dance  are  uncertain;  it 
existed  in  La  Mancha  in  the  time  of  Cervantes 
(eee  Dun  Quixote,  Part  II.  chap.  38).  but  there 
is  no  evidence  to  show  whether  it  h  indigenou-^, 
ur  iutroduci'd  into  Spain  by  the  Moors.  It  in 
however  certain  that  from  La  Mancha  it  spread 
all  over  Spain,  and  it  is  still  danced  in  both 
town  and  coimtry.  Se^f^uidillas  are  divided  into 
three  kinds — Segiiidillas  Manchf gas,  tiio  uriLrinal 
form  of  the  dance,  in  which  it  assumes  a  gay 
ai^  lively  oharacter;  flegaidinas  Bdem,*  more 
measured  and  stateU* ;  and  Seguidillaa  Hitanas, 
danced  very  slowly  and  scDtiiituiitally.  To  these 
•nme  writers  add  a  fourth  kind,  the  Seguidillas 
Taleadas,  said  to  be  a  combination  of  the  original 
Seguidilla  with  the  Cachucha.  The  music  is 
written  in  3-4  or  3-8  time,  usually  in  a  minor 
key,  and  is  perfonned  on  the  guitar  with  ooca- 
dtnaUj  a  ilote,  violin,  or  eaiCanet  acoompani- 
ment.  The  roplas,  or  words  sung  by  the  musicians, 
are  written  in  couplets  of  four  short  lines  follo  wed 
by  IB  «l(ren7/o  or  refirain  of  three  lines,  but  (tome 
eoplae  want  this  latter  feature.  Both  music  and 
words  often  partake  of  the  character  of  an  im- 
provisation, the  former  remarkable  for  strange 
and  sudden  modalatioos,  and  the  latter  treating 
of  both  eerfoui  and  oomio  subjects.  A  eelleotion 
of  coplas  was  published  at  the  end  of  the  last 
century  by  N.  Zamacoia.  writing  under  the 
paendonjrm  of  Don  Preoiso.  From  the  intro- 
duction to  this  book,  the  following  quaint 
descriptiun  of  the  Seguidilla  is  translated :  '  So 
soon  as  two  young  people  of  the  opposite  sexes 
present  theniywlves  standing  fikoe  to  iaoe  at  a 
diataiiee  of  about  two  varae*  In  the  middle  of 
the  room,  the  'ritomelo'  or  prelude  of  the  mu«io 
bepine;  then  the  segaidilla  is  insinuated  by  the 
vwee  If  it  be  a  manchega,  by  singing  the  first 
Una  of  tba  cojda,  if  it  t»  »  bolera,  by  liagiDg 

I  MM  istosnlMMtaAiiMi  Mm  lalvo.  Mil  to  luiw  taM  tawiiud 
Israakf  BsaMsidinamn. 
■  lin<a>»MMMii, 


two  linca.  which  mii^^t  only  take  up  four  bars. 
The  guitar  follows,  playing  a  pasacalle;'  and 
at  the  iboitb  bar  tne  seguidilla  begiaa  to  be 
sung.  Tlien  the  dance  breaks  out  with  castanets 
or  crotokui,  ^  ruuuiug  on  ior  a  Bpace  of  nine 
bars,  with  which  the  first  part  concludes.  Tlia 
guitar  continues  playlog  the  pasacalle,  during 
which  the  dancers  change  to  opposite  positions 
by  means  fjf  a  very  deliberate  and  simple  pro- 
menade ('  paseo').  While  singing  again,  at  the 
beginning  of  tho  feuftb  bar,  eaeh  goeo  on  for 
nine  bars  more,  making  the  variations  and  differ- 
euoea  of  their  respective  schools,  which  forms  the 
second  part.  Again  they  change  places,  and 
upon  each  dancer  returning  to  the  spot  where 
they  began  to  dance,  the  third  part  goes  on  in 
the  same  way  as  the  second,  and  on  arriving  at 
the  ninth  bar,  the  voice,  the  instrument,  and  the 
castaaets  eeaae  all  at  oaca,  and  aa  if  impromptu, 
tho  room  remaining  in  silence,  and  the  dancers 
titamiiug  iuiiuovable  in  variouii  beautiiul  attitudes, 
which  is  what  we  call  "  well  stopped "  (Bun 
parado).'  Space  will  not  allow  us  to  give  an 
example  of  the  music  which  accompanies  thiii 
licautiful  dance.  In  Book  1\'.  of  Luigi  Borghi'a 
'Opera  Dances'  (Londoi^  1783}  is  a  seguidill* 
modified  fiir  tbeatrieal  repreaenlatJon,  and  in  tho 
First  Act  of  'Carmen*  there  i>  a  Spanish  air 
which  Bizet  has  entitled  '  Seguidille.'  Better 
examples  than  these  will  be  found  in  Mendel'i 
Lexicon  (sub  voce  SegiiidUla),  and  in  the  Ap- 
pendix to  Part  I.  of  Mariano  Soriano  Fuertes's 
■  Hibtoria  de  la  Musica  EspJiAola  '  (Madrid,  1855- 
185^),  in  which  specimens  are  ^ven  of  the 
vanetieo  of  the  danoe.  With  regard  to  the 
words,  the  following  cnpla  (from  Don  Preci.so'rt 
'Colleooion  de  Coplaa,'  Madrid,  1799)  may  serve 
as  an  eannqplft : 

El  Lunei  me  enamon^ 
Mirte*  lo  digo, 

Mi^rcolea  me  iipclara^ 
Jflevps  conniKo: 

Vi^raiMi  iXof  seioa 
Y  Snbado  y  Domingo 
Bnsco  AmoT  inieTo*  [W.B.S.] 

SEGUIN,  AUTUUK  Edward  Shkldem,  com- 
monly known  aa  Edwabd,  was  bom  in  London, 
April  7, 1809,  He  rereived  his  musical  education 
at  the  Roiyal  Academy  of  Music,  and  first  ap- 
peared in  public  in  1828  at  concerts  and  pt-rform- 
ancea  of  Italian  operas  given  by  its  pupils. 
Hia  voiee  waa  a  doisp  baM,  of  very  oxtenriw 
compass,  and  ho  met  with  a  very  favourable  re- 
ception. In  1829  he  sang  at  Exeter  Festival. 
In  I  S3 1  he  appeared  at  the  theatre  in  Tottenham 
Street  aa  Poijrphamaa  in  Handel'*  'Aoi*  and 
Galatea.*  In  163a  he  sang  at  Che  Coneert  of 

Ancient  Music.  In  1833  and  1R34  he  was  en- 
gaged at  Covent  Garden,  and  in  Ute  latter  year 
appeared  at  the  King^s  Theatre  aa  11  Conto 

KobinHon  in  CimaroHa's  *  Matrimonio  Sf»:,'reto,' 
and  also  aansf  at  the  Festival  in  WestminBter 

>  LH^T*''\j  'im«i-|*u',  *nj  poimlAr  (UMt-ioas.  Sw  Fabu- 
OAOUO.  ToL  11.  p.  esia. 

*  A  Uod  of  «MUi>«l. 

•  TlSMiation :— '  On  Xondaj  I  ten  Id  lorg,  00  TttMiiy  I  Mf 

HMnntar  i  daciua  m^wir.  Thun<i»r  t  (ooemdi  VrMir  1  mm 
JsriMiVt  Md  aiMuriair  sad  8bi>4si  I  iMk  stMft  lm>* 
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Abbcr.  Fmm  tRi;?  to  1837  he  waa  engagei  at 
Drury  Lauu.  In  Aupjgt  1838  he  appeared  at 
the  English  Opera  House  in  Macfarrt  n's  'Dt  vil's 
Opm»»'  and  aoon  »fW«rard»  quitted  England 
for  Anerics,  mada  bta  lint  appearaaoe  at  flie 
National  Theatre.  New  York,  an  the  Connt 
in  Booke'i  '  AnuUe'  on  Oct.  15,  1838,  and  wm 
Mttnnidy  vdl  NcoiTed.  He  afterwards  formed 
an  opera  companr  namcsl  '  The  Secjain  Troupe,' 
who  performed  at  various  jiLices  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  Among«>t  otlur  dintinc lions 
ha  waa  aleoted * ohiaf  bjooa  of  the  Indian  tribes, 
and  reeatTad  an  Indian  nama,  ^gnifyins  'The 
man  with  the  deep  mellow  voice';  an  honour 
which  had  never  lii  fure  been  conferred  on  acj 
Engli.-<hinan.  except  Edmund  Kean,  the  tragedian. 
He  died  at  New  York,  Deo.  q,  l?53. 

Hi»  wife,  Ann  Childe,  was  also  a  piipii  of  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Music,  and  appeared  in  public 
aa  a  Mpmao  aingmr  in  i8a8  in  tiia  aame  parform- 
aaoaa  aa  ber  fntnra  bviband,  and  witih  aqual 
e  icce^.    In  iS;^3  she  Bang  at  the  Concert  of 
Ancient  Music,  and  in  18^  at  the  Weatminster 
Abbaj  VtMriiL   After  perfimolagr  ftir  two  or  i 
three  snasnn-i  at  the  King's  Theatre  as  '  seconda 
donna,'  she  aopeared  on  the  Eogliidi  stagct  at  j 
Drorv  Lane,  Nor.  3.  1837,  as  Donna  Anna  in 
the  Engtiah  renion  of  Moxarf a '  Don  Oiovanni.* 
She  acoompaniad  har  bmband  to  AmeHea  and 
performed  in  opera  until  his  death,  when  she  ' 
retired  from  the  stage  and  taught  music  in  New 
York,  where  she  was  residing  in  1 880. 

His  younj,'er  brother,  Willi  a.m  HK.VfiY  Sbqdin, 
bom  1814,  alito  a  pu(iil  of  tha  Koyal  Academy 
«f  Moaio,  poaMaaed  a  light  bo^s  voice  and  was  a 
conoert  idngar  and  ambar  of  the  choir  of  the 
Temple  Cborab.  Ha  died  Dee.  38,  1850.  He 
inarrie<.l  Miss  G00OH,  sopnino  singer,  a  fellow 
pupil  at  the  Academj,  who  aurvived  him  a  few 
yaaiaonlj.  [W.HJa.] 

SEHNSUCHT  (' longing*  or  *j«aniQg'— an 
mtrandatable  word). 

Mar  w«r  die  Sebnsaefat  ksont 
Wafai  WM  nUtt 

is  one  of  the  Songs  of  Mij,Tion  In  fliK-the'H 
Wilhelm  M«ifiter,  which  has  been  fipfcially  at- 
traetiTa  to  two  great  oouipaaeil.  l)i  f  t:ioven 
omposeil  it  four  time-i  for  voice  and  PF. — three 
timtst  iu  G  minor,  onuc  in  Eb  luajor — and  the  four 
were  published  Sept.  33, 181  o,  at  Vienna.  Schu- 
bori  set  the  wonia  fonr  timaa— twice  aa  a  solo 
aontr  for  Mimno  (op^  6a,  no,  4,  and  m  Lieder, 
CO.  i.O  ;  ^  ^  billet  for  Mignon  and  the  Harp'er 
(op.  62,  no.  I ) ;  and  ns  a  quintet  for  meu'ii 
Voices.  Gcetlie  wrote  another ' Sehnsucht'  ('Was 
zieht  mir  d.is  Ilerz  m  S<.'hubert,  Lf.  37,  2)  ;  and 
6ou^»  with  tiic  Hanie  title  &rv  fuuud  iu  thu  works 
of  Schiller  ('  A  eh  aui  dieses  Thales  gninden,' 
Schubert,  op.  39),  Majrrhofer  ('  Der  Locha  wol- 
kannahe,'  Schubert,  op.  8,  3),  and  8«(dl  ('Die 
8chiebe  fireiert,*  i>chubert,  op.  105,  4^ 

The  so-called  Sehnsucht-walzer,  known  also  as 
*  Le  Deair.'  often  attributed  to  Beethoven,  was 
compiled  from  a  'Trauer-walzei  '  f  injMwed  by 
Schubert  in  1816,  aud  published  Isuv.  i^,  1831, 


as  no.  a  of  'Original  Tanze,'  op.  9,  and  fton 
Hinunel'a  'Favoni-walzer*;  and  waa  pablfabed 
undak'BeaihaiMn'attainafaj8eb«tliint8j6^  [O.] 

SEMBRTCn,  Mabzklla,  bom  1858  at  Lem- 
berg,  (ialicia,  was  taught  music  by  her  father, 
and  played  in  public  both  piano  and  violin  at  the 
age  of  twelve  ;  ^he  aftervtard^  received  furth<»r 
instruction  on  these  instrumentB  from  Stengel 
(to  whom  she  is  now  married),  and  BruckiiiAnn, 
both  professors  at  Lembeig.  She  then  went  to 
Vienna,  for  completion  of  bar  atndlaa  nnder  TAaalt, 
but  discoverin;;  her8«.rlf  to  Ix;  the  possetteor  of  » 
fine  voice,  determined  to  attempt  a  vocal  career, 
aud  for  that  purpoia  atndied  nnging  at  Milan 
uii(b  r  LamjHirti  the  younjjTcr  (at  present  professor 
;tL  Lhe  Couservatorium,  Diemden).    On  June  J, 

1877.  she  made  her  d^ut  at  Athens  as  Elvira  in 
'  I  Foritani,'  and  waa  highly  auooeMful  there  for 
two  OMmiiiB  in  Uutt,  and  aa  Lnoia  and  Dinorali. 
She  ietui-nc<l  to  Vienna,  studied  the  Gerruan 
r^jKjrtoire  under  Professor  Levy,  and  in  Oct. 
1878  made  a  highly  successful  d«5but  at  Dreadea 
as  Lucia.  She  rc-n-Ji'ii  '1  tht  re  until  the  spring 
of  iSSo,  becoming  well  known  for  her  perform- 
ances of  Zerlina,  Sosaaua,  and  Cunt<Uincc,  of 
Mozart,  the  heroinea  in  Flotow'a  Martha  and 
Stradolla,  <tf GHIda,  Amina,  ate.  Siiaiangat^ 
Lower  Rhine  Musical  Feetir.al  of  lS*^o  ;  and 
Juue  13  of  the  larae  year  made  her  first  appear- 
anoe  in  Bof^bnd  at  the  Royid  Italian  Opera  aa 
Lucia,  and  was  ;^rcatly  succ"  :f''!  in  tlint,  Auiina, 
aud  Margaret  of  Valois.  .She  returned  there  for 
the  seii^ons  1881-83,  playing  for  the  tint  time  in 
Enghind  Dinorah,  and  Constanoa  in  the  revival  of 
Mozart's  '  Entftihrung.'  She  has  also  anng  at 
Milan,  Vienna,  Warsaw,  St.  Petersburg,  Moscow, 
etc.,  and  during  her  engagements  abroad  has  oc- 
caeionally  played  with  great  suocesa  in  the  two- 
fold capacity  of  pianist  and  violinist.  Madame 
Sembriuh's  voice  is  about  2]  nctavee  in  compass, 
viz.  from  the  lower  C  to  F  in  alt,  and  ia  Tacy 
brilliant  in  the  upper  r^[ister ;  she  aluo  poseewtcs 
oonaiderable  powers  of  ezecation.  [A.O.] 

SBBfELB,  a  seotdar  oratorio  hj  Handel,  waa 

composed  in  1743,  between  June  3  and  July  4. 
The  libretto  in  siightiy  altered  from  an  opera- 
book  of  Congreve's,  written  in  1707.  *8emele' 
ia  tenned  by  AnnM  '  A  Dramatic  Perfnrra- 
ance,'  by  M.-iiuwAi  iug  •  An  Eugliah  opera  but 
called  an  Oratorio,'  while  it  was  announced  at 
different  timea  in  the  'General  Advertiser*  aa 
'Semele,  after  Ibe  manner  of  an  Opera,*  and 

'  Semele.  after  the  iiir»imer  of  an  Oratorio.'  The 
first  performance  took  place  on  Feb.  lo,  1744. 
at  Covent  Garden  Theatnit  wbara  it  was  re- 
peated thiee  timea  in  the  same  year.  In  the 
following  December  it  was  performed  twice,  with 
additions  and  alteratioas^  ai  the  King's  Theatre, 
Haymarket,  and  waa  varived  by  Smith  and 
Stanley  in  1763.  Tbe  Cambridge  Unfvetdty 
Musd<»I  Society  revived  it  on  November  27, 

1878.  The  original  MS.  is  in  Buckingham 
Palace,  but  thera  are  some  interesting  skotohea 
(pnnrip!i!lv  ■  f  Act  iii.)  in  the  FitzwilH.'^m 
Museum  at  Cambridge.  [W.BJ^S-j 
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SEMET,  TH&>PHn.K,  born  at  T>!lle,  Sept.  6, 
1834.  The  prizes  for  the  cvllo  and  hArmony 
which  he  gained  at  the  local  Consanratoire  pro- 
cured him  a  gmnt  rn>Tn  Uie  municipality  to  study 
in  Paris,  and  he  entered  IlaUiv^ '«  claaa  for  00m- 
positiun,  but  left  without  obtaining  a  prise,  in 
order  to  take  to  teaching.  He  wee,  howerer,  a 
fhoroctgh  artiat,  and  hb  vein  of  origiiial  melody 
and  refiue  t  hannony  soon  nia<le  liini  known. 
His  first  work  was  merely  a  few  aongs  and  some 
ellMmingOTclieatnl  music  for  'La  petite  Fadette/ 
vaudeville  in  2  acts  (Varu-U^a,  Dec.  a8,  1 850), 
but  he  at  length  j)rocurt'd,  llirough  his  fellow- 
pupil  Carvalho,  a  better  opportunity,  and  his 
*NoitB  d'Eapegne/  a  acta  (May  26),  and  'La 
I>emoiaene  a*hoiinenr/  3  Mts  (Dee.  .^o^,  were 
botli  )  roJucedin  1S57  with  successattheTht-'fitre 
Lyrique;  'Gil  Bias'  ( March  a6,  i860),  an  opdra- 
comique  in  5  acts,  and '  Ondine,*  3  aote  (Jan.  7, 
1S63)— the  fonnor  his  most  popular  piece — fol- 
lowed at  the  f*ame  theatre,  but  hia  next  work, 
*  La  [>etite  Mette'  (Sept.  XI,  1869),  libretto  by 
Carrti  (he  was  evidently  »  mat  admirer  of 
Georgea  Sand),  was  prodneed  at  the  Op^ra 
Comiqiio.  In  this  \vu:  k  — n  vived  at  Lille,  April 
1 88 1,  with  enthusi.-vstic  apukuee— there  is  much 
odlovr  and  expreeaion,  ana  great  charaa,  indeed 
all  Semet's  works  contnin  n>al  gems  of  melody 
and  hannony.  Their  drawback  ia  their  difficulty. 

Betides  bis  operas  he  composed  songs  for  a  piece 
called 'Constantinople' (1H54);  melodies;  a  can- 
tata (performed  at  the  Op^m,  Aug.  1 5, 1 86a) ;  airs 
de  baJlet  for  *  Les  Pirates  de  la  Pa\  ane '  ( '  S  fi  7 ; ,  and 
many  part-songs,  some  of  which,  especially  '  La 
Danee  dee  Sylphee,'  are  remarttaMe. 

M.  Semct,  vrho  has  for  ni.iny  years  played  the 
drums  at  the  Op^ra.  has  brought  out  no  new 
srork  finoe  1870.  In  common  with  many  other 
oompooom  lie  is  looking  forward  to  the  revival 
of  m  third  Th«$&tre  Lyrique  in  Pari.s,  and  in  the 
neuitimeUveeiiiMtiNmeiitAtGrtftnL  [G.C.] 

8EMTBRKVE  ^L-^t.  Sem!brens  ;  Ital.  Semi- 
breve  ;  Ft.  lionde ;  Germ.  Taktnote,  Ganzt  Note). 
Vnmoo  ot  Cologne,  the  eailieet  known  mriter 
on  Measured  Mu.sic  (Cnntuo  menturahilu)  who 
furnishes  the  tspcs  from  which  the  forms  of 
our  modem  Notation  are  evidently  derived,  de- 
Ksibes  notes  of  four  different  kinds— the  Do^bI^J 
Iiong  (or  Large),  the  Long,  the  Breve,  and  the 
Souiibreve — wliich  ljv-.t  wa^,  in  his  day,  the 
shortest  note  in  use,  though  no  very  long  time 
elapsed  before  the  Minim  wee  added  to  the  list. 
The  forms  of  these  notes  are  generally  8upj)0!*ed 
tu  have  been  suggesUxl  by  ihom  «(  the  2\«utuae 
of  an  earlier  (leriod ;  the  Large  and  Long  being 
clearly  traceable  to  the  Yirga ;  and  the  Brevo 
•ad  Semibreve  to  the  Functus.'  Don  Nicola 
Vicentino.  Imwever,   in  liis  '  L'antica  Musica 

ridotta  alia  mudema  Frattica,'  printed  at  Home 
iQ  iS55>  r^f«ra  the  fmoM  of  all  ihoM  notes  to  a 

ilifferont  oripin  ;  deriving  the  Large,  tlie  Long, 
auil  the  Breve,  from  the  L  qtutdratum,  or  Squarw 
B,  (^ ) ;  and  the  Somihreve,  from  the  //  rotundum 
(5)*  tlie  trMuformation  being  effeotedt  in  each 

I  •Mf«l.ll.si>4Re> 


CMe^  by  depriving-  the  figure  of  one  or  both  its 
tails.  Bat  Vicentiuo  has  fallen  into  so  many 
palpable  errors  that  we  cannot  trart  bim :  ani^ 
in  the  present  instance,  his  theory  certainly  does 
not  accord  with  that  early  form  of  the  Semi- 
breve which  is  produced  by  cutting  the  Breve  (■) 
in  half,  diagonalij,  thus,  (r).  l^is  fam  tnm 
gave  way  to  tlie  fionnge  ( ♦  or  O),  whldk  -wh 
retained  in  use  nntil  late  in  t!ii  i;,!!  century, 
when  it  was  replaced,  in  Measuml  Music,  by  the 
round  note  of  our  present  eynMiui  (o),  tnonj^ 
in  Gros  fa—th"  ( rn  i'iT-nn  HjTitem  of  Notation 
which  representtt  tlie  liiack  Letter  of  Music — the 
Lozenge  remains  in  use  to  the  present  day. 

Until  the  beginning  of  the  ipk  wtxan,  the 
repteientea  one  tbiid  of  a  Pmeot 
Breve,  and  the  half  f  an  Imperfect  one.  In  the 
Greater  Prolation,  it  was  equal  to  three  Minims; 
in  the  Leeser.  to  two.  In  either  caae^  it  was  ao- 
cepted  as  the  norm  of  all  other  Notes ;  and  was 
held  to  constitute  &  complete  Measure,  or  Stroke. 
In  the  Greater  Prolation— or,  as  we  should  now 
call  it.  Triple  l^me— (his  Stroke  was  indicated 
by  a  single  do«n«b«at  of  fbe  band,  representing 
wliat  we  write  as  a  dotted  Semibreve.  In  the 
Lesser  Prolalion — the  Common  Time  of  the 
modem  sjritem— it  was  indicated  by  a  down 
and  an  up  beat,  called  respectively  the  T/iesit 
and  the  Arsu  of  the  Measure,  it  will  be  under- 
stood, that  these  two  beats  npcassnted  two 
Minims;  and,  happily  for  we  are  not  left 
altogether  m  doubt  as  to  the  avera'.7e  pace  at 
which  these  two  Minims  were  sung,  in  the  gro  it 
Polyphonic  Compositions  of  the  15th  and  1 6th 
centuries :  for,  apart  from  Uie  tramtions  <^  tibe 
Sistine  Chapel,  early  writers  have  left  a  very 
dofimte  rultt  hir  our  guidance.  The  Thesis  and 
Arsis  of  the  Lesser  Prulation,  they  say,  represent 
the  beata  of  the  human  puke.  Now,  the  timidity 
of  the  human  pul.<«e,  talving  into  calculation  tbe 
variations  e.xhibited  at  all  ages,  and  in  both 
sexes,  ranges  between  667  and  140  ner  minute:* 
allowing,  therefore,  Ibr  roughness  or  ealettlation, 
we  may  say  that  the  Coinr^ositions  of  Josquin 
des  Pr^,  and  Falcatrina,  may  be  safely  inter- 
pretedbetween^^fevand^— 140— asnffidently 
extended  range,  surely,  to  satisfy  the  indindoal 
taste  of  the  mu^t  ejciytatU  Conductor. 

In  Modem  Music,  the  Semibreve  retains  more 
than  one  of  the  ohancteristics  that  distinguished 
it  in  the  I5tli  and  t6th  centuries.  It  is  now, 
indee<l,  tlio  lungfst  instead  of  the  shortest  note 
in  common  use,  for  tlie  employment  of  the 
Brere  ia  altogetber  ezoepljonaf :  bnt  it  u  none 
the  less  the  norm  from  which  all  other  notes  are 
derived.  To  this  day  we  teach  our  chihlren  to 
Niy  '  A  Semibreve  is  eqnal  to  two  Minims,  fuur 
Crotchets,'  and  so  on,  to  the  end  of  the  Time- 
Table.  Again,  in  our  A  Ua  breve  Time,  (0),  it 
is  divided  into  two  Minims,  represented  oy  an 
up  and  down  i>eat,  exactly  as  in  the  Lesser  Pro- 
latbn,  as  deeeribed  by  Morl^  and  other  early 
writois.  Moio  frequently  we  divide  it  into  four 
Crotchet- beats,  (C)t  but  this  does  not  alter  its 
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character  m  a  nomal  tjpe ;  and  iodeed  it  wu 
frequently  so  divided,  in  the  1 6th  century,  in 
the  work*  of  thr  great  Madrigal  writciK.  Wo 
maj  tbanforo  tay  that,  of  idl  the  notes  now  in 
1IM.  th«  Benlbnive  fa  tlia  one  wliieh  mites  os 
v\o»t  closely  to  the  aystem  of  those  who  invented 
the  germ  of  tlie  method  we  ourselves  follow; 
and  it  furnishes  the  safest  uuiJe  we  know  of  to 
the  right  underatinding  uf  their  works.  [W.S  K.j 

SEMIGHORUS,  Half  chorus;  a  word 
used  to  danote  a  nncl  of  antipboiukl  offoet  pro- 

ductx!  by  employing  half  the  number  of  voices  at 
certain  points,  and  ounirasting  this  smaller  body 
of  aoniid  with  th*  Ml  «hofiM.  [J^F.H.] 

SEMICROMA     (I^t.    Srmichmma;  Eng. 

2uaT«r,  or  Semiquaver).  The  Italian  name  fl»r 
10  Semfqoavor.  Old  writera^  liowovw.  wdbo- 

times  Rprly  tho  term  Croroa  to  the  Crotchet, 
and  Seiiiicnima  to  the  Quaver;  atid,  bo  vague 
was  once  the  distinction  between  the  two,  that 
even  Baretti,  writing  as  late  as  1834,  makes  the 
word  'Cnima'  signify  'a  Crotchet  or  Quaver.' 
The  etymology  of  the  word  Chroma  is  derived 
from  tho  T«rv  early  custom  of  using  red  notes 
Intennixed  with  Uaolt  one*.  The  led  notes  being 
eun;^  more  quickly  than  tho  "black  ones,  the  dura- 
tion of  a  red  Minim  was  a  little  longer  than  that 
of  a  black  Semimiwim  (orGhrotchet) ;  and  the  note 
was  called  Chroma  on  accoiTnt  of  its  colour.  [See 
Semiquaver.  StiiiFUs^,  StMiJiiiiiiiA,  Quaver. 
Notation.]  [W.S.R.] 
.SEMTFrSA.  ni.>  Latin  name  for  tho  Semi- 
quaver ;  but  »»)motimo8  applied  to  the  Quaver 
also.  The  etymology  of  the  term  is  not  very 
dear.  The  most  probable  theoiy  w  (hat  which 
traces  it  to  a  fiuided  rsssmblaaee  between  the 
curly  form  of  the  Quaver,  ati>l  that  of  a  spindle 
(/wsm).  [,See  Sewoboma,  Skuiquatxb,  Sexi- 
MimiCA*  QvAvn,  Nounoir.]  [WAR.] 

SEMIMINIMA  XAJOB  and  vtkor  (Eng. 
Greater,  and  Leetor  Helf-Miiiim«>  Crotchet,  and 
QoaTer ;  ItaL  Oroma  0  Semieroma ;  Germ. 

Vierid  und  AchicJ ;  French  .V'.iV*'  Crorhe). 
Though  the  Minim  was  ho  called,  because,  at 
the  time  of  its  invention,  it  was  the  anaUeBt 
(i.e.  th  shorteJit)  of  all  notes,  CoTiijHisers  soon 
found  it  convonicmt  to  divide  it  in  half,  and  even 
into  four  parts.  Franchinus  Oafurius,  quotiu;' 
from  Proadocimoa  do  Beldemaudis^  desoibes  and 
fifrnres  thsee  dlylslont  in  his  *  Praotioa  IffnBoae,' 
printed  in  I4<^6.  The  Greater  Semlminima.  tlie 
equivalent  of  the  modern  Crotchet,  was  n  Idaok 

locrage-hewied  note,  with  a  tail,  ^  :  the  Lesser 
%^t-U8i>,  BOW  eallod  the  Quto?,  wei  » 

dmilar  note,  with  a  single  hook,  4.  tiomet*:ni^ 
the  heed  of  the  greater  Ssmiminisi  waa  *  void' — 
that  fa  to  say,  open,  or  white— in  wUeh  CMe, 
thfa  note  «fao  had  a  hook,  to  diitiiigtiish  it  from 

the  Jfinim,  ^  ,  and,  when  this  hooked  form  was 
QMed,  the  iigure  which  we  have  dt}*.ril>ed  above 
as  proper  to  the  Grater  Semiminim,  was  used 
for  the  Lesser  one.  When  black  and  red  notes 
were  used  together,  the  red  Minim  earvod  ae  tte 


diminntive  of  the  black  one ;  and  the  Semiminim 
was  called  Chroma,  on  account  uf  its  coloar. 
This  name  was  afterwards  applied  both  to  tlin 
Greater  and  the  Lesser  Semiiuinim ;  and  hence 
it  OMne  to  pass  that,  in  later  tlmei^  the  term 
Chroma  was  applied  indiscriminately  to  tho 
Crotchet  and  the  Quavw.  [^See  bcutcBROMA, 
NoTAnoir.3  [W&R.] 

SKMTQUAVER  (Lat.  Srmifma;  lul  Semi- 
eroma, Bitcromot  Semi/uta ;  Gtsrm.  SeehzehtUH, 
SeehtAntheil-IfoUt  i  ¥r.  IkubU  creels).  Tlie 
sixteenth  part  of  a  Semibreve. 

The  eariipRt  uieutiuQ  of  the  Semiquaver  occurs 
iatho '  I'ra<-i:ca  Musicae'  of  Franchinus  Gafurius* 
printed  at  Milan  in  1496.  It  may  be  found — 
though  very  rarely — in  the  printed  Polyphonic 
Moatoof  tM  16th  oentttiy,  in  the  hm  of  a  black 

lozenkfe-headed  note,  with  .'i  douTile  lio<>k,  ^  or  ^  ; 
and  it  is  manifestly  from  this  early  type  that  our 
present  figoie  is  derived.  In  the  ttftheentory  both 
Semiquavcns  and  Quavers  wero  always  printed 
with  separate  hooks.  The  cuisUjm  of  joining 
Quavers  together  by  a  single  line,  and  Semi- 
quavers by  a  double  on^  datee  from  the  iph 
century ;  and  the  eredit  of  tiie  {nrention  ie 
generally  accordeti  f  >  .T>ihn  riayforil.  Hawkins 
gives  the  year  1660  as  'about'  the  date-  of 
Play  ford's  improvement;  and  tells  113  th»t  the 
new  meth<xl  waa  firi^t  copied  bv  the  Duteh,  then 
by  tlie  French,  and  afterwards  by  the  t..ierui:iu.5 ; 
but  quotes  the  folio  edition  of  Marcello's  Psalms 
(Venice,  1724)  as  a  proof  that  the  Italiaoa  ad> 
hered  to  the  old  plan  until  late  in  the  iStih 
century — a-  did  also  the  Spaniards.'  Long  before 
that  time,  the  custom  of  groujping  Semiquaverv 
after  the  modem  mtttlierwas  m  constant  use  in 
EngiaTid  (except — as  now — in  ca«pa  in  which  a 
separate  syllable  was  sung  to  each  nutc),  as  may 
be  seen  in  tho  early  printed  editions  of  Purcell's 
'  Te  Doom,'  and  other  similar  works,  in  which  maj 
also  be  noticed  the  stibetitQtiott  of  the  raand  head 
for  the  oarl  i e  r  1  or  enge.  [See  Sem  ICROXA,  Semi fub  a. 
Skmimixima,  Quaver,  Notation,]  [W.S.R.3 

SEMnX)NE  (from  th.i  Greek  ^/utoww).  Half 
a  tone ;  the  smallest  interval  in  the  ordinary 
musical  scales.  The  semitooe  may  be  of  different 
kinds,  eaoh  of  wfaieh  bM  a  dlileieDt  theoretical 

magnitude. 

Since  the  invention  of  the  diatonic  scale  thu 
natural  interval  of  the  fourth  haa  been  sabdlvided 
artificially  into  two  tones  and  a  semitone.  In  the 
ancient  Greek  time  the  two  t<.)ucs  were  both  what 
are  now  called  major  tones,  and  the  hemitone 
had  a  magnitude  dirtermined  by  the  differeoce  lie* 
tween  tluur  smn  and  the  fovrtii :  but  when  har- 
mony began  U>  prevail,  one  of  th--  tone*  wiw 
diminished  to  a  minor  tone,  and  this  gave  the 
modem  semitone  a  Uttta  greater  value.  The 
semitone,  so  formed,  sa  belon^dng  to  the  di  itonic 
scale  (from  B  to  C,  or  from  K  tu  E  for  example) 
is  called  a  diatonic  semitone. 

The  intcodootion  of  chromatic  notes  fave  rise 
to  •  Ihfad  kind  cf  wmitone^  at  from  C  to  Of  or 
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from  G  to  ;  thia  ia  called  A  chromatic  uemi- 
Umm  and  hM  •  Wm  SMgnitado  Ibm  tlw  diatonic 

Finally  came  the  groat  mmpllfleation  of  music 
by  dividiiiL,'  tlie  octave  into  t  wflve  equal  intervalH, 
each  of  which  was  called  a  mean  semitooie ;  thus 
*  abolii^mg  practically  the  differenoe  between  the 
diatonic  ami  tlie  chromatic  values.  A  semitoTie 
majr  now  be  considered,  in  practical  niusio,  as 
aimplytho  intenral  betwoen  tna  aoirndt  f^twn  by 
anytwo  adjoiniag  keja  on  a  weD«taiied  piano. 

The  relatione  between  the  theoretical  magni- 
tude}* of  the  clifftrfnt  kinda  of  semitones  are 
about  ae  iiollows: — If  we  represent  the  magnitude 
of  a  mean  •emltooe  by  35»  th«  tmo  magnitude  of 
a  diatonic  semitone  will  be  about  aS ;  of  a  chru- 
inatio  semitone  about  18 ;  and  of  the  ancient 
Gnek  hemitOM  about  13.  V^-^-] 

SEMIRAMIDE  (i.e.  Semiramis,  Empreasi  of 
Nineveh).  ▲  lavoorite  subjeci  with  Italian 
wiitan  of  operas.  LIbNttoa  upon  it  wm  written 

by  Moniglia,  Apostcln  Zeno,  and  Silvan! ;  and 
Clement's  Dictionnaire  Lyrique  contains  a  list  of 
91  operas  composed  to  one  or  other  of  these  by 
the  maxters  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Voltaire's 
play  on  the  same  subject  was  also  adapted  to  musio 
aind  set  by  Graun  (^iJerlin,  1 7=14),  ftud  Cfitel  ( i8o3). 
RosMni'e  well-known  cheF>d'<suvre  was  written  to 
» libntto  by  Roeii,  and  produoed  at  Venioe  Feb.  i, 
1833;  and  in  London,  at  the  King's  nioatre, 
July  i5,  1834.  In  French,  as  '  bemiramis,'  it 
appoarad  in  Paris  Jutv  9,  1 860.— SnnmainDK 
RlcowosciUTA,  words  Mctastasio,  was  set 
by  Vinci.  Porpora,  Cocchi,  Sarti,  Traetta,  Meyer- 
beer,  and  Gliick — the  last  of  these  at  Vienna 
in  1748.  It  is  important  as  revealing  some  of 
the  qoalidea  bj  wbleh  Gludc  baa  b«en  rmdered 
immortal.  [G.] 

SEMJLEB*  Fbahi  Zavsb^  a  violappIa7«r  of 
■ome  ronown  In  BerHo,  the  last  to  tna  tb«  irlola 

:i8  :k  Holo  instrnnit  nt.  He  was  born  in  i  'j'j  j,  and 
Lasted  down  to  Feb.  27.  1857.  11 1«  Kilter  Sophia 
(afterwards  Fkan  Neilau)  in  1 784  made  a  great 
hit  aa  Oonstatizp  in  the  '  Entfuhrtin)^'.'  M<»zart 
visited  Iter  in  17^9  at  Put^laui,  and  her  brutbur 
taUa  a  charming  little  story,  for  which  his  name 
IB  worth  preserving.  '  Momt  was  asked  to  ex- 
temporise,  and,  as  usual,  waa  willing  enough.  He 
sat  down  to  the  piano,  and  asked  the  company 
for  two  themes.  My  sister  stood  close  by  to 
watch  his  playing.  Mosart,  always  full  of  hi>«  fun, 
looked  up  at  her  and  said.  "(' mc.  Ii  i  .  pt  ''  vou 
t«>o  jfot  a  bit  of  a  subject  fur  mo  !  (^i^lttOens  auch 
a  Theni'  rl  aufen  Gewissen).  Sbo  hummed  one; 
on  which  he  began  in  hia  own  chaimiDg  atyle, 
toying  first  with  one  and  then  with  tfie  otbers, 
and  at  last  bringing  in  all  threj  together  to  tiio 
delight  of  everybody.*  (Otto  Jahn,  iL  411,  from 
Saouei'a  own  aooouBt.)  [O] 

SEMPUCB^  *aiinple':  a  direction  denoting 
that  tbo  passage  to  marked  is  to  be  perfonned 
witiiout  any  Comment  or  deviation  frmn  the 
tirai",  used  partii  ulurly  in  passages  of  which  the 
character  might  possibly  be  misunderstood.  A 
oatiotia  inttanoe  oooon  In  Chopia'a  Boodo  tar 


two  pianos,  np.  7:^,  where  the  second  subject 
(in  A  minor)  is  inscribed  'Seniplico  senza  orna- 
mentl.'  Ihe  lovely  Arietta  which  fonna  tlia  inb' 
ject  of  tiie  variaaona  in  Baai||iawn*«  laet  PF. 
Sonata,  op.  i  ii^iamarltad  'Adagio  molto  aemplice 
cantabile.'  fJ.A.F.M.] 

8EMPRE,  'always';  a  word  used  in  conjuao* 
tion  with  some  other  mark  of  tino  or  exprtMioa 

to  signify  tliat  such  mark  is  to  remain  in  force 
until  a  new  direction  appears.  Its  purpose  h  to 
remind  the  performer  of  the  directions  which 
might  othendie  be  forgotten — aa  in  tbo  soheno 
of  tbe  Eroiea  Symphony,  wh«n  ^0  ^Bnetlon 
S'mj>n  pp.  t  ^^Irc'JfN  repeated  again  and  ngatn 
thn  ti^'liout  the  movement.  [J.  A.F.M.] 

8ENE.SIN0,  Fbanoesoo  BBHMAaDi  detto, 
t.e.  'F.  B.  called  iSk»  Bmum*  one  of  the  most 
famous  of  tho  topranitt  singers  who  flouriithed 
in  the  last  century.  He  was  bom  about  16S0,  at 
Siena  (whence  he  derived  his  imme),  and  received 
his  musical  education  from  Beioaoohi,  at  Bologna, 
littlo  or  nothing  ia  beard  of  bis  caFeep  pravions 
to  1719.  At  that  time  he  was  singing  at  the 
Court  Uieatre  of  Saxony,  and  when  iiandel  came 
to  Dresden  in  qoost  01  rfngen^  waa  mgiged  1^ 
him  for  London. 

Senesiuo's  first  appearance  in  this  country 
(Nov.  1 720)  was  in  Buunoncini'd  opera  '  Astarto,' 
which  at  once  eatabliabed  him  in  pabiio  iavour 
aa  a  atngcr  of  tho  flnt  rank.  Be  eang  next  in  a 
revival  of  Hander»  '  Floridante,' and  in  the  cele- 
brated *  Muzio  Sua^vola  ' ;  afterwardii  in  liandei's 
'Ottone,'  'Flavio,'  and  'Giulio  Cesare'  (1723). 
'Tamerlano*  (1734),  *  liodelinda'  (1735),  'Scipio' 
and  'Alessandro*  (1726).  and  in  various  operas 
and  paaliccios  by  other  composers.  In  '  Giulio 
Ceeare'  his  declamatian  of  the  famous  aooom- 
panied  radtativo  *  Ahna  del  graa  Pompeo'  created 
a  special  sensatioD.  A  wiiter  in  the  London 
Magazine  (Feb.  1733)  relates  an  amusing  anec- 
dote of  Senesmo  in  this  opera:  'When  I  waa 
last  at  the  opera  of  Julius  Cajsar.  a  piece  of  the 
machinery  tumbled  down  from  the  rtx>f  of  the 
theatre  upon  the  stage,  ju<)t  ns  Senesino  had 
chanted  forth  these  woidi  "Cesare  non  aeppo 
mat  eilio  sia  timore**— Oasar  novor  knew  fear. 
The  poor  hero  was  so  frightened  th.it  he  trem- 
bled, lost  his  voi(»,  and  fell  cryin^r.  Every 
tyrant  or  tyrannical  minister  is  just  such  a  Caesar 
!\8  Sencsino.'  In  tho  opera  'Aleesandro'  it  is 
(Miid  that  when,  in  tho  part  of  Alexander,  he  led 
his  soldiers  to  the  assault  of  Oasidraca,  he  so  far 
foigot  himself  ia  tbo  boat  of  oombat  as  to  stick 
his  sword  into  one  of  the  paatolMiard  ofeonsa  of 
the  wall  < if  t  isvii.  and  bear  it  in  tcioTOib 
before  him  us  he  eutorod  the  breaehl  T&a 
opera  had  a  run  of  two  months,  and  ito  buit  per- 
formance, advertised  for  .Tune  7,  was  prevented 
by  the  sudden  illness  of  Seuesiuu,  who,  ai  soon 
as  he  was  able  to  travel,  set  off  for  Italy,  for  the 
reoovay  of  hia  haalth,  promisiflg  to  rotoni  tbo 
next  mnter.  Tliis  pnmilsa,  bowovor,  waa  not 

ikepl  in  time  to  enable  the  Oj)er,»  linu.se  to  oj>on 
till  after  Christmas,  a  tact  alluded  to  in  Uie  fol« 
lowblf  pRolqgiia,  qpokea  hf  Uia.  Yoonger  at 
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th«  ravival  of  'CiuoidlU'  (perfonnad  entirely  in 


T«  BriUih  fair,  VMMAokfa  ns  yonr  a| 
And  Bmile,  pro|<deiMi,  on  our  EnirHil 

While  Si-'nesino  jrou  expect  in  vain. 
And  •<><•  your  favourR  trfiitf.l  witii  diHl  lin  ; 
While,  'twixt  liin  rival  ()UL<on«,  nu  ii  mutual  Itatt 
Threats  h  Mirly  niin  to  your  tuneful  •tatoi 
Permit  your  country'!  voices  to  repair, 
In  lome  dcorei^  your  diaaMointmcnt  therr> : 
Hers  may  that  enarmlng  cuele  nightly  »luiie, 
Til  time,  when  that  deaerta  us,  to  re«ign. 

Senesino  reappnred  in  Haodari  'AiduMtOi* 
••rly  in  1727.  Tbii  wh  fbllowed  In  tbe  nnM 

year  by  '  Riccardo  imo,'  and  in  1778  by  'Siroe' 
and  '  Tolomeo,'  in  which  »  great  effect  was  made 
by  the  echo  song, '  Dite  die  fit,'  mng  by  Cuizoni, 
with  many  of  the  passages  repeated  behind  the 
scenes  by  Senesino.  But  now,  after  several  un- 
prosperous  seasons,  tlie  society  called  the  Royal 
Acadeoij,  for  which  Handel  had  directed  the 
ftt  the  Haynttrket^  wu  dladlTed;  tbe 
was  forced  to  close  its  doors  for  Lick  of 
aopporty  and  the  Italian  singers  dispersed  over 
the  Continent.  Hawkins  attoibatee  to  thia  time 
the  quarrel  which  ended  in  a  final  rufiture  be- 
tween Senesino  and  the  great  composer.  But 
tliis  is  disproved  by  the  fact  that  Senesino  re- 
tained to  sing  for  Handel  in  1 730.  That  there 
was  however  nradi  cHeoord  in  tbe  company  before 
it  separated  is  true  enough.  The  quarrels  between 
the  two  'rival  queens '  dated  from  tbe  beginning 
of  tlMir  engagement,  and  Seneefaio,  whooe  temper 
was  arrogant  and  imperious,  and  who  was  the 
spoiled  child  of  the  fashionable  world  and  ot"  the 
paUio,  exerted  no  appeasing  influence.  Quantz 
selatee  in  hia  inemdn,  that  Senesino'a  quarrels 
hiought  atxmt  the  dinolntion  of  the  Dresden 
nompany  in  Tt  is  s.aiil  by  Bumey  (who 


SMtea  it  from  Walpole)  that  once,  at  a  rehearsal 
London,  he  offended  Mrs.  Anartada  Robinson 
(afterwards  Count- sa  of  Peterborough)  so  griov- 
ooily,  that  Lord  Peterborough  'publicly  and 
violently'  caned  him  behind  the  scenes.  Handel's 
own  diipoeition  waa  not  oonciliatory,  and  'he 
aoipeeted  that  Seneriooli  example  had  given 
eiioouragement  to  that  rofnu  t.iry  spirit  which 
he  found  rising  in  the  two  contendiiiig  femalee* 
(Hawkins). 

After  an  absence  of  nearly  three  years,  how- 
ever, Senesino  rejoined  the  Ilaymarket  company, 
under  Handel's  management,  at  a  salary  of  1400 
goineai^  and  ajn>eared  on  Feb.  a,  1731,  m  'Poro,' 
then  eoosidered  a  great  success.  In  the  same 
year  were  revived  'Kodelinda'  and  •  Rinaldo.' 
'  Edo '  and  '  Soaorme '  were  produced  in  1 733. 
Beridea  ringing  in  all  theae,  Senesfao  took  part 
(May  a.  1732)  in  •  Esther/  Handel's  first  om- 
torio,  described  as  'a  new  Hiecies  of  exhibition 
at  the  Opera>hoaie,'  and  on  Jtme  10,  in  a  curious 
perBannaaoe^  vaadtt  the  composer's  own  direction, 
of  *Aeif  and  Galatea.*  Several  aira  and  three 
choruses  were  interpolated  on  this  occasion,  from 
Handel's  earlv  Neapolitan  Serenata  on  the  same 
sabjeot,  and  ^e  piece  was  eong  partly  in  English 
and  pnrtly  in  Italian. 

The  last  of  Handel's  operas  in  which  Senesino 
•Orlando*  (Jan.  1733)^  bat  h« 
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took  part  later  in  the  same  season  in  '  Deborah,* 
described  then  as  an  opera,  and  performed  (aa 
was  'Esther')  on  opera  nigfats.   The  long  im- 
pending quarrel  now  came  to  a  crisis.  Han<ir-I 
could  not  brook  th.;  opjtositian  to  his  will  of  a 
singer,  however  eminent  or  idolized  by  tlie 
public,  and.  in  the  end,  their  engagement  was 
broken  off.    The  composer  was  regarded  with 
no  very  friendly  eye  by  the  English  aristocracy, 
many  of  whom  were  alienated  by  his  rough  inde- 
pendenoe  and  want  of  respect  of  pendens.    '  A  U 
these  wealthy  advenaries  of  Handel  naturally 
espou.s-  d  the  cause  of  Senesino  from  the  outbet .  . 
and  ended  by  demanding  that  Senesino  should  bo 
retained . . .  Huidel  r^ed  tiial  Sensrino  should 
never  reappear  in  his  thealM.*  (Schoelcher. ) 
Accordingly,  says  Bumey,  'the  nobility  and 
gentry  opened  a  subscription  for  Italian  oj>ei-aa 
at  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  mviting  Porpora  tliither 
to  compose  and  conduct,  and  engaging  Senesino, 
Tiizzoni,  Montagnana,  Segalti,  Bertol.i,  and  after- 
wards Farinelli,  to  perform  there.'    There  Seno- 
sino  remained  till  173&  wh«n  ho  xetnmsd  to 
Siena,  with  a  fiwtoao  6t£ts^oao,  sad  bniU  Wm- 
self  a  houiie. 

Senesino's  voice  waa  a  mezzo  soprano,  or.  ac- 
cording to  soms^  a  contralto.  Although  limited 
in  compass  it  was  considered  by  many  grK>d  judges 
to  be  superior  in  quality  cvtu  to  that  of  Farinelli. 
It  was  clear,  penetrating,  and  flexible,  his  in- 
tonation  fttultfeai,  his  shake  pofsot.  Parity, 
siniplicity,  and  expressiveness  were  the  charac- 
teristics of  hia  style,  while  for  tbe  delivery  of 
recitative  'he  had  not  his  fellow  in  Burope.* 
To  judge  from  his  portraits,  the  expressioa 
of  his  oountenanoe  is  both  arrognnt  and  coarse. 
Hawkins  says  that  he  was  a  graceful  actor,  but 
I  oue  would  hitfdly  suppose  it,  judging  (torn  his 
ion  in  Bickham*s  Mnrieal  Bntertainer 


representatic   

(•737).  entitled  'The  Ladies"  Lament  for  the  loss 
i  of  Senesino.'  The  engraving  represents  him  as 
a  giant,  clothed  like  a  Roman  emperor,  with 
women  Idasiog  the  hem  of  his  coat  of  mail,  and 
some  weeping.  On  the  other  side  are  hea|m  of 
bags  of  gold,  being  tarried  by  porters  toward* 
the  frigate  on  which  he  is  about  to  embark. 

In  17.^9  Senerino  waa  living  at  Flovenoe^  and 
t-an'^'  a  .l>K  t  with  the  Archduchess  Maria  Theresa 
there.  He  died  about!  750.  [F.A.M.] 
SENFF,  BAKTBOtr,  an  emfnontOerman  music- 
publisher,  was  born  at  Fricdri-  lishall, 
Sept.  2, 1 818.  He  founded  the  house  which  bears 
his  name,  in  Leipzie,  in  1850,  and  his  oatatogno 
contains  original  editions  of  M-ndeksohn  (ops. 
104,  109,  and  2  ClavierHtucke).  Schumann  (ops. 
8i.  106, 1 17,122,134),  Brahms  (,ops.  s,  6,  GavottO 
by  Gluck,  5  Studien  fUr  PF.),  Gade,  Hi  Her, 
Reinecke,  Riete,  Bnhmstefai  (ops.  8,  4  J,  48.  51, 
52.  54.  57.  59.  ^o.  63,  64.  65.  66,  67.  70,  72, 
73-7^.  ^o.  84,  86,  87  9a,  Qx-ioa,  106,  107, 
•  Der  Damon,'  '  Feramors.'  '  KsJasdmikoB;*  «Dl0 
Kinder  der  Haide,'  'Nero,*  etc.),  and  other 
masters.  Also  valuable  republication.>«,  such  as 
Pauer's  '  ^Ute  Claviermusik.'  David's  '  Concert- 
stud  ien  '  for  the  violin.  Clauss-Sxarvady's  '  Cla- 
— ^-i^eciallyanoditionofSchubert'a 
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soi^  in  3o  Tolumea,  edited  by  Julias  Rietz. 
[Sm  vol.  IU.  p.  3566,  3710.3,  Of  Schubert  he 

has  further  publishtsd  Lachner's  orchestration  of 
'  Miriam,'  a  movement  of  a  Quartet  is  C  minur 
dating  from  1820,  etc.,  etc.  Also  the  excellent 
educational  works  of  Louis  Kiihlcr  (ops.  47,  50, 
79,  112,  ia8,  150.  151,  152,  175.  Kjo,  370,  2S0). 

•Senti"  in  the  editor  and  jtroprictor  of  tin:  well- 
known  musical  periodical  'Signale  fUr  die  musik- 
tJheht  WAV   |}Bm  Siohau.}  [O.] 

SENFL  or  SEXFEL,  Ludwio,  bom  at  Basel 
or  Basel  Augst  CBaalo)  towards  the  end  of  the  z  5tli 
eenturf .  A  tmhiiio  of  ICB.  wd^  in  IIm  Tiamia 
library  contAiiis  home  venes,  written  and  set  to 
music  by  Seafl  hiuuelf,  describing  bis  early  enthu- 
dMBU  for  music,  his  education  under  Heinrich 
Tsanc,  and  his  gratitude  to  that  master.  At  an 
early  age  he  entered  the  Court  chapel  of  Maxi- 
milian I.,  ultimately  Bucceo<le<l  Isaac  chapel- 
maator,  and  held  thti  oflloe  till  the  emperor's 
dmHHi  (Jan  1519).  on  wUdi  ocean  on  be  wrote 
music  to  the  %von1a  'Quis  dabit  ooulis  nostris 
foil  tern  lacriraarum.'  In  1520  he  waa  at  Augsburg, 
teceived  a  pn^ent  of  50  gulden  from  Charles  V. 
on  Feb.  19,  and  in  the  following  Novend)er  per- 
sonally ted  tbe  '  Liber  Belcctiirum  Cuntiunum,' 
one  of  the  first  music  books  printed  in  Germany. 
Thence  he  went  to  Maniob,  though  in  what 
eapacity  is  ttBoertain.  On  one  title-page  (1526) 
he  is  called '  Musicu.s  Intmator,*  on  another  ( 1 5  .^4 ) 
'Musicui  primariua,'  of  the  duk©  of  Bavari.i, 
while  in  hia  own  leltern  ho  euhs'jrilHjs  hiin>elf 
Himply  'Coiiiponist  zii  Miincheii.'  The  date  of 
bis  death  ia  unknown.  In  Forstcr's  collection 
of  Liedlein  (preface  dated  Jan.  31,  1556)  he  is 
noken  of  aa  *L.  S.  aeliger'  dead);  and  if 
we  Utle  'munoiiB  primarins'  ataads  for  'chapel- 
master  ■  he  must  liave  died  or  retire<l  some  years 
before,  since  Ludwig  Daser  had  held  that  office 
for  aome  yean  wlin  Laasiia  want  to  Mnaieh  in 
'557- 

The  well-known  letter  from  Luther  to  Senfl ' 
is  no  evidence  that  the  comj>i>.-*er  liad  worked 
apecialljr  for  the  Beformed  Uhuxch,  though  the 
enstenee  ct  the  correapondenoe  has  glTen  rise  to 
that  idea.  Indeed  his  ctmnection  witli  the  strictly 
Catholic  court  of  Munich  wuuld,  as  Fetis  points 
out,  render  it  most  improbable.'  Four  letters 
written  by  Senfl  to  the  Margrave  Albreclit  of 
Brauduuburg  and  to  Geurg  Schultheis  are  printed 
in  the '  AUgeneiM  Morik.  ZtHtxag'  Ibr  Aug.  i  a, 
1863. 

A  portnit  engraved  on  »  medal  by  Hagenauer 

of  Augsburg,  with  the  inscription  '  Ludovvicus 
•Senfel,'  and  on  the  reverse  '  Fsallam  deo  meo 
quamdin  fuero  15391,*  ia  bi  iJie  ooiDeetieii  of  coins 
and  medals  at  Vienna. 

The  royal  library  at  Munich  contains  tlie 
manoacript  church  service  books  bqjun  bj  laaac 
and  completed  by  Senfl,  as  well  as  manuscript 
maaws  by  the  htter.  His  most  important  pub- 
lished wiirks  are  (l  V  Quinque  »alutjUioni-8  D  N. 
HiesuChritti.Vtc. '  Xorimberyae  1526);  (a)*Vai  ia 

I  THtHi  robuTjt,  Oct.  «.  L'JD.  T»i-  i«tt«r  li  BTtiMad  la  'Df.  M. 
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carminutii  genera,  qoibus  turn  Horatius,  turn  alii 

egregiae  poetae  harmoniis  compodia*  (Id. 

'r^34);  (3)  '121  newe  Licdcr' (id.  1534).  with 
Si  uoa.  by  L.  S. ;  (4)  '  Magnificat  octu  tonorum, 
h4'  (id.  1537);  (5)  '115  guter  newer  Liedlein* 
(id.  1544),  with  64  nos.  by  L.  S.  Besides  theae 
Eitner'  names  above  loo  separate  pieces  printed 
in  various  collections  of  the  i6th  century.  In 
modern  notation  9  sacred  pieces  (Ji,  4)  are  giv«n 
by  Winterfeld  in  'Der  evangdiiiehe  KirobeB> 
gcsang '  (Leip^sic  1  ^43).  and  5  Lieder  by  Liliencron 
in  '  Die  historischen  Volkslieder  der  Deutschen' 
(Ld|Hi9i86s-69).  (J.B.S.-B.] 
SENNET— also  written  Senet,  Sexnate, 
SvNjji£T,  Ct»kt,  SioNBT  Or  81GNATE — a  word 
which  occurs  in  stage-directionn  in  the  plays  of 
the  Elizabethan  dramatists,  and  is  used  to  denote 
that  a  particular  fanfare  is  to  be  played.  It  is 
a  technical  term,  and  what  j>articular  notes  were 
played  is  now  unknown.  A  Sennet  was  dia- 
tinirn>>bed  from  a  Flotnish,  as  Is  proved  hf 
a  stage-direction  in  Dekker'a  Satiromastix,' 
'  Trumpets  sound  a  llorish*  and  then  * 
•annate.'  (Naiea' Glossary.)  [W.B.&1 

SENZ.-\,  'without' — as  Srnza  orrjatio,  'with- 
out organ ' ;  a  direction  of  fr€(|uent  occurrence 
throughout  Handel*s  oigan  concertoe ;  Settza  re> 
petiziom;  'without  repeat*  [see  TvEPKatI;  Sema 
tempo,  '  without  time/  which  occurs  iu  8chu< 
mann's  Hurooreske,  <>]>.  20,  in  the  movement 
marked  PredpitoBo.  'The  right  hand  is  marked 
Com^  gefoa  tempo  ('  Wie  antser  tempo,'  in  Ger> 
niiinV  while  the  left  remains  in  triniMj.  Tlie  satrie 
direction  is  employed  at  the  end  of  Chopin's 
Noctmne,  op.  9,  no.  3.  [J  Jk..IvM.] 

SENZA  PIATTI  (without  the  cymbals)  in- 
dicates that  the  haas-drum  only  is  to  be  played* 
asm  tbefizit  allegro  of  ibeOvertare  to  'Onillaunia 
Tell.'    [Drdm  3,  last  paragraph.]        [  ^'  P.] 

SEPTET  (Fr.  Septmr;  Ital.  SepUllo).  A 
composition  for  seven  mstramentsw  voices,  with 

or  with'iut  accompaniinetit. 

There  is  no  instancCj  among  the  works  of  the 
great  composers,  of  »  septet  for  strings  only, 
though  there  are  several  octets  (Meiulel.isolin, 
Bargiel,  liatf,  U.ule,  SvcuJacu,  etc  l.  Beethoven's 
famous  Septet  for  Strings  and  Wind  naturally 
beads  tbe  listi  and  Hmnmel'a  iiair  Piano,  Striiui, 
and  Wmd  b  the  nest  best  known,  tboogb  &r  m* 
ferior  to  Spohr's  difficult  and  brilliant  work  fur  a 
similar  combination  (op.  147).  The  great  paucity 
of  instrumental  septets  is  probably  owing  to 
the  fact  that  wind  instruments  are  too  full  and 
powerful  iu  tone  to  sound  well  with  single  strings, 
or  even  the  piano.  A  striking  instance  of  this  in- 
compaUbility  is  aooorded  by  l^int-Saena*  recently 
prodnoed  Septet  for  Piano,  Strings  aadTVnmpet; 
but,  truth  to  say,  whenever  we  hear  even  I5eo- 
thoven's  Septet  or  Schubert's  Octet,  we  have  the 
impression  of  an  exceedingly  feeble  orcbestray 
and  yearn  for  tlie  proper  fulness  of  string  power, 
albeit  theMe  works  are  not  in  the  least  orchestral. 

Opeinlio  situations  have  seldom  given  rise 
tO^  «r  opportunity  for,  vocal  st^tetl^  bat  the 
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mgnifieani  ipeeimen  in  the  last  act  of  Goetx'a 
*Tuiuiigof  the  Shrew'  desen  es  foremost  inentioil, 
Mid  M  a  viuque  thiqg  of  ito  kind  we  maj  also 
point  to  tbe  mwm  (Act  iii.  Some  i)  fn  Wagnet^i 
'  Pie  Wiilkilra,*  where  occur  sovtml  short  pieces 
for  female  voiiiei  In  Mven-part  harmony  with  en- 
UtAj  ind«p<nideiit  aooompaniment.  [T>G.3 
SEQUENCE  i8  gen.  riilly  taken  monn  the 
repetition  of  a  definite  group  of  notes  or  chords  in 
dtiferent  poeitiona  of  the  Male,  like  regular  tteps 
ascending  or  deeoemding,  aa  in  the  fidliowiiig  out- 
lines : — 


The  devioe  has  been  a  favourite  one  with 
from  Oonlll,  Baeh,  and  HMidal,  to 

Schumann,  Br.ilnn-^,  and  Wagner.  The  reriHon 
is  partly  that  it  is  so  thoroughly  intelligible 
without  being  commonplace.  The  mind  is  easily 
led  from  point  to  point  by  recognising  each 
successive  step  after  the  first  group  of  chords 
has  been  given,  and  is  sufficiently  interested  by 
the  slight  amount  of  diversity  which  prevails 
at  each  repetition.  It  thus  supplies  a  vital 
elt  iiii  nt  of  form  in  a  manner  \vliii  li  in  BOiiic 
caee<»  h.t»  certain  advantages  over  simple  exact 
Wpetition,  especially  when  shot!  phfMSS  are 
repeated  in  juxtaposition.  It  was  consequently 
made  much  use  of  by  early  composers  of  sonatas, 
and  instrumental  works  of  like  nature,  such  as 
Corelli  and  bis  immediate  successors;  and  in 
UMiy  eases  examples  make  their  appeamnoe  at 
analogous  points  in  different  niovcmcnt<,  indi- 
cating the  recognition  of  formal  ptincipks  in  their 
introduction.  Tble  OOears,  for  instatioe,  near  the 
banning  of  the  second  half  in  the  following 
movements  from  Ck>relli'8  Opera  Quarta :  Uurrente 
and  Allemanda  of  Sonata  I,  Allemanda  and  Cor- 
rente  of  Sunata  a,  Comnte  of  Sonatas,  Gorrente 
and  Giga  of  Sonata  4,  Oarotte  of  Sonata  5, 
Allemanda  and  Giga  of  Sonata  6,  and  so  forth. 
A  large  proportion  of  both  ancient  and  modem 
•aqnenoes  are  diatonic;  that  1%  the  groopa  are 
repeated  analogously  in  the  same  key  series, 
without  consideration  of  the  real  difference  of 
quality  in  the  intervals  ;  so  that  major  seventlis 
ocosiionaUv  answer  minor  aevMithi^  and  dimi- 
idshed  flfUis  perfect  fifths,  and  so  forth ;  and 
it  has  I  'li^  been  considered  allowjiblo  to  intro- 
duce intcr\'alH  and  combinations  in  those  cir- 
cumstances which  would  otherwise  have  beeoi 
held  inadmissible.  Thus  a  triad  on  the  leading 
note  would  in  ordinary  circumstances  be  oou- 
ridored  as  %  disoord*  and  would  be  limited  ia 


SEQUENCE. 

progression  aoxirdiugly ;  bat  if  it  occurred  in  St 
sequence,  its  limitations  were  freely  obviated  "hy 
the  prsponderant  influence  of  the  established  foRm 
of  inollon.  Sndi  diatonio  eeffQenoes,  caned  also 

sometimes  diatonic  successions,  &tv  extremely 
fjuniliar  in  Handel's  works.  A  ty{ncal  instance 
is  a  Capriocio  in  6  major,  published  in  PaosB^w 
'Alto  Meister,'  which  contains  at  lejist  fiflecn 
sequences,  some  of  them  unusually  long  ones,  in 
four  pages  of  Allegro.  The  subject  itaelf  is  » 
characteristic  eiample  of  a  sequence  in  a  singla 
part ;  it  b  as  follows  :•— 


A  kind  of  sequence  which  was  early  developed, 
but  which  is  more  characteristic  of  later  music,  ia 
the  modulatwy  sequence,  sometiniee  also  oJled 
clin^matic.  Tn  this  form  accidentals  are  intro« 
duced,  Bonietimea  by  follcjwing  exactly  the  quality 
of  the  intervals  where  the  diatonic  series  would 
not  admit  of  them,  and  sometimes  by  pnnoaelj 
altering  them  to  gain  the  stqi  of  raodointfom. 
This  will  be  cmUj  intdl^IUa  tnm  tha  fbUcwii^ 
example 


The  usefulness  of  the  device  In  vaA  dmmstaneea 

it*,  if  anything,  even  more  marker!  than  it  is  in  a 
sinsle  key,  because  of  the  greater  breadth  of  range 
wUdi  it  aUowt,  and  the  ekaeness  and  cogency 
of  the  succesMive  transitions  which  it  renders 
possible.  A  compact  and  significant  example  to 
the  point  is  the  foUanrinf  fram  »  fi^gna  hj 
Cherubini  in  C  major:— 


tj^j.  ..^Vr  ^ 


Beethoven  made  Tcry  remarkable  use  of  this 
device,  espodally  in  lb*  great  Sonata  in  Bb» 
op.  ic6.  from  which  an  example  is  quoted  in  the 

article MoitL  LATiov.  [Seeii.  350.]  The  '  working 
out '  j>urtiun  of  the  first  movement  of  the  same 
sonata  is  an  almost  unbroken  series  of  sequences 
of  both  orders;  and  the  introduction  to  the  final 
fugue  is  even  more  remarkable,  both  for  the 
length  of  the  aaquMMS^  and  tha  origiaalllgf  of  its 
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treatment.  Tlie  fir^t-mpntii)iie<l,  wliicli  is  fmm 
the  Slow  Moveuieut,  is  furliitr  rciiuurkable  as  uii 
example  of  a  i>eculiar  manipulation  of  tbe  device 
bj  whidi  mooAm  compoMr*  have  obtained  very 
impremTtt  rmnlta.  Tlnifi  Ilieeliang«  of  erophMis 
in  the  sticci  ssiv  f  stepg  of  which  it  is  cumpoised. 
For  inatauce,  if  tbe  ohantcteriutic  group  coniiiBts 
of  tliree  dhovds  of  equal  langtlt,  and  the  time  in 
which  it  occurs  is  a  square  one,  it  is  cl<  ar  tliat 
the  chord  which  is  tiujiliatic  in  tht-  tir«il  «tep  will 
he  weakest  in  the  next,  imd  i  iri  vi  rtd.  This  form 
will  be  meet  eMily  undeisiood  frum  an  ontUne 
example 

A  pa».Hai;;p  nt  the  ht^nnning  of  tlic  Pn'Hto  at  the 
end  of  Btetboveu'fe  l^>uora  Overture,  No.  3,  ii«  a 
good  example  of  a  sequence  of  this  kind  in  a 
aingle  part.  It  bcigina  in  (he  following  quotation 
at* 


Hie  extension  of  the  dhameterietie  group  of  a 

■eqiienct^  is  alinL>st  unlimited,  but  it  will  he  obvious 
at  once  that  iu  harmonic  sequenoun  the  »horter 
and  simpler  they  are  the  more  immediatdjr  tkey 
will  be  nodentood.  In  long-limbed  aequenoea 
the  hearer  may  soon  perceive  that  there  is  a 
principle  of  ortler  un(lt:rlying  what  he  hears, 
though  its  exact  nature  may  always  elude  his 
apprehendott.aDid  In  teipeetof  the  larger  fannebes 
ot  form  thin  is  a  decided  advantage.  Ani^T 
sbort-limbed  emphatic  sequences  in  mixlt-ni 
music,  the  one  of  eight  steps  which  oocurl  towards 
tbe  end  of  the  first  full  portion  of  the  Overture 
to  the  Meistersinger  is  conspicuous,  and  it  has 
the  advantage  of  being  slightly  irrq^mlar.  The 
long-limbed  aequenoee  are  sometimes  elaborately 
oonioealed,  so  that  the  underlying  soureeef  order 
in  the  pn^ression  ran  nly  with  diflRctilty  be 
unravelled.  A  retimrkablo  t;xau)pl»  of  a  very 
complicated  sequence  of  this  kind  is  a  passage 
in  Sebumanns  Fantasia  in  C  major  (op.  17), 
In  tbe  movement  in  Et>,  marked  'Moderate 
con  « lu  r^ia,"  l>ei;iiining  at  the  58th  bar.  The 
passage  is  too  lung  to  quote,  but  tbe  due  to  the 
mystery  maj  be  eztratrted  aoinewhat  after  this 
manner : — 


-r-fniffritfr 

0  1  H  , 

-*i  

In  order  t<>  see  how  tliis  has  bern  manipnlated 
ruki  tiiiCf  UJUiit  be  made  to  the  origimJ. 

A  species  of  sequence  which  is  familiar  in 
modem  mono  is  that  in  which  a  figure  or  melody 
is  repeated  a  tone  higher ;  this  hm  been  tenned 
a  Uosalia.  [Seevol.iii.  p.  160.I  Another,  wliich  is 
equally  characteristic,  is  a  repetition  of  a  tigure  or 
fiossage  a  semitone  higher  ;  an  example  from  the 
F.rnica  Syinpliony  i*  quoted  in  vol»  ii.  p.  346  of 
thi-.  Dicliouury. 

The  device  has  never  be«n  bound  to  rigid 
ezactneaa,  because  it  te  easy  to  follow,  and  slight 
dsviationB  seasonably  introdnoed  are  often  happy 
in  effect.  In  f  ict  lis  virtue  (iocs  not  consist  .-o 
much  in  the  exactness  of  tranH]>osition  as  in  the 
intelligibility  of  analogous  repetitiona.  If  the 
nuir*ieal  iilua  is  (<ii{!icientiy  intt-n  sting  to  carry  the 
atteutiou  witli  it,  the  i>equ4.'UCti  will  perform  its 
function  adequately  even  if  it  be  slightly  irregular 
both  in  its  hannonio  steps  and  in  its  melodic 
features ;  and  this  happens  to  be  the  ease  both 
in  the  example  from  tlie  Slow  Movement  of 
Beethoven's  6oQata  in  1^?,  aii>l  in  the  pessage 
quoted  from  Schumann  »  Fanbmia.  It  is  not  so, 
h<>\M-ver,  with  the  irude  iiainu>nio  pnrresjnons 
which  are  more  commonly  met  with  ;  U>r  tliey 
are  like  diagrams,  and  if  Ui^  are  not  exact  they 
are  good  for  nothing.  [C.H.H.P.] 

SEQUENTIA  (Prota;  Eng.  Sequence,  or 
Proee).  A  Hymn  of  j>eculiar  Htructure,  sung 
on  ocfftain  Festivals  at  High  Mass,  after  tbe 
Ofadoal,  Yenrat,  Traetos.  and  AUeloia. 

TJie  Sequentia  owes  its  name  to  its  position  in 
the  Mass  ;  in  which  it  appears,  as  the  continua- 
tion, or  sequence,  of  the  long  series  of  Ver»e« 
and  Antjphons,  interposed  between  the  Epi«itle 
and  the  Gospel.  In  tbe  Middle  Ajjes  it  was 
called  a  Pnwe ;  becau.'«e,  though  written  for  th»j 
nio<tt  part  in  rhymed  I^tin,  and  frequently  with 
perfeet  unitonnity  of  riiythm,  the  eadence  of  its 
e\  llabu-s  was  governed,  not,  a«  in  clas-nical  Poetiy, 
by  quantity,  but  by  accent — a  pt^uliarity  whioi 
deprived  it  of  nil  claim  to  cois  si  aeration  as  Vena 
of  any  kind.  Its  introduction  into  tbe  Liturgy 
u  generally  supposed  to  date  from  the  9th  or 
loth  century.  In  the  iith  and  I2tl)  it  was 
vtarj  extensively  used ;  and  many  of  tbe  most 
beautifitl  speoineBS  we  possess  were  written  hy 
the  great  Hymnologigts  who  flouri,-hcd  during 
these  productive  (x^riudii.  MediaiVHi  Oihet;- Books 
contain  innumerable  Sequencer,  of  striking  Oti- 
ginality ;  but,  at  the  last  revision  of  ^e  Hontaa 
Liturgy,  by  direction  of  tbe  Council  of  IVent, 
the  greater  number  of  Uiese  were  cxininLied. 
Five^  however,  were  retained,  in  the  revised 
MisMd ;  and  these  five  ooonpy  a  v«y  pranlnent 
position  in  the  Services  in  wlilch  th  y  are  incor- 
porated, UM  well  as  in  the  hi»tury  ot  EccltxiiaAtical 
Music. 

1.  The  Sequence  appointed  for  I^kster  Sunday 
is  *Victinue  paschali,  the  oldest  now  in  use, 
dating,  in  all  probability,  from  tiie  iolh  century. 

2.  riot  very  much  less  ancient  is  that  for 
Whit45huidMr,  'Vent  Sanote  Spitltus' ;  tn  riiyoMd 
tn"pl  t5  of  Trochaic  Dimeter  fntnlectic,  written, 
about  the  year  1000,  by  King  Kobert  II.  of  France, 
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And  called,  bj  medisval  itritot^  'Tha  Golden 
Sequence.* 

3.  For  the  Festival  r.f  Corpus  ChnHti,  S. 
ThomM  Aqoiiuia  wrote  the  celebrated  Sequence, 
*  LMid*  Sbm*  whldi  is  ganetaUj  boKeved  to  date 
fiXHQ  about  Uie  year  1 361 . 

4.  The  'Stabat  Mat«r,'  &uug  on  the  'Feaste 
of  the  Seven  Dolours  of  Our  I^y '  (the  FridftjT 
in  Pawion  Week,  and  (he  Third  Sunday  in 
September),  is  genemllj  referred  to  the  end  of 
the  1 3th,  or  beginning  of  the  i},th  century.  The 
name  of  ita  auUior  baa  not  been  certainly  aioer* 
tabled :  bat  Danid.*  after  moeb  patfent  iiiTeatt> 
gation.  attriliutt'S  it  to  Jacobus  de  Benfclictis. 

5.  Muru  justly  (^ebrated  than  any  of  these, 
is  the  *  Dies  ine,  written,  during  the  latter  half 
of  the  13th,  or  beginning  of  the  13th  century,  by 
Tliomaa  of  Celano,  and  suni?  in  the  '  Requiem,' 
or  .M;v-Hs  for  the  Dead.  In  the  triple  Stanz.i-s  of 
thia  wonderful  Poem  the  rhymed  lAtin  of  the 
Middle  Aget  attained  iti  bigl»eet  peifeetion ;  awl, 
thiMit;h  tho  'Stabat  M.'itcr'  ia  frequently  sftid 
to  be  second  onl^  to  it  in  beauty,  the  distanoe 
betwaen  the  two  ic  very  great.  No  Latin  hjmn 
has  probably  been  so  often  translated. 

The  Plain  Chaunt  Melodies  adapted  to  these 
five  Sequences,  in  the  (^ra^lual,  diH'ar  from  Ilyiiin 
Melodiea  cbi^y  in  their  coniinui^.  Kach 
Melody  ie  fonnded,  it  is  trae,  upon  oertabi  fixed 

snd  well-Tiiarked  phrases  ;  but  these  phrnHCS  are 
not  mechanically  r«{H2aU>U,  an  in  the  liyina,  to 
each  Hucceaaive  Stanza  of  the  Poetry.  The  author- 
ship of  these  Melodies  is  indiscoveralile.  They 
were  probably  composed  by  the  Puet,  aimultiinc- 
ou.-*ly  with  the  wordn 

In  addition  to  tbeee  venerable  Melodifla»  we 
poBMSs  innumerable  settings  of  all  tibe  Seqaenoes 
ni>w  i  ti  Use,  hy  the  grent  Masters  of  the  Polyphonic 
iSchool ;  iiud  luauy.  by  the  Classical  Composers  of 
tbe  1 8th  and  19th  centuries.  For  Hamtt  see 
L.\i  D.v  Sion;  Vb.si  Sancte  Spiritcs;  Victim.e 
Pascuali;  Stabat  Mat£u;  and  Dith  iuM 
(App.).  [WAB.] 

SEHAFIX,  i^AN'To  and  Cmv.r'.n  (,10"!-  nud 
nephew),  twu  celebrated  violui-iiiakt-'r»  ot  Venice. 
The  uncle,  as  his  label  informs  us  ('Sanctus 
Seraphin  Utinensia  feoit  Veoetiia'),  wai  originally 
of  udine,  a  town  In  the  Venetian  territory  to- 
wards the  mountains  of  Carinthia,  ami  jirobably 
of  Jewish  extraction.  His  violins  date  from 
about  1 7 10  to  1740.  The  nepbow,  tf  we  may 
judge  from  the  style  of  his  in.strunicntsi,  worked 
with  the  uncle  many  year*,  aud  appcara  to  have 
succeeded  him  in  the  buskiMs.  The  instruments 
of  Sanotos  iSorafin  ooeupy  a  middle  place  be- 
tween the  Italian  and  the  Tyroleae  Kdiooi  As 
far  as  extern.d  a|>|>earani  e  i;oes,  the  maker  seems 
to  vacillate  lietween  tho  model  of  Stainer  and 
that  of  Nicholas  Amati.  But  in  tho  eeMtttial 
particulars  nf  tho  art,  in  the  selection  of  wood  of 
the  fincitt  and  uiu&l  .-^ouoruuu  quality,  in  the 
pro{K»r  calculation  of  the  proportions,  and  the 
solidity  and  finish  of  the  pairtSthe  worked  un  the 
Drinciplee  of  the  Cremona  makers.  Few  equalled 
aim  as  a  w 'tkmnn.  Those  who  wish  to  see  how 
>  nicikitru*  uiBMiosteai,  Tom.  II.  (Up«i«.  usm 
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far  mechanical  perfection  can  be  canled  should 
examine  Benin's  purfling  with  a  magnifyiu<^ 
glas>;,  Tn  Serafin's  earlier  years,  the  Stainer 
character  pzedominates  in  his  instrumenU :  ia 
his  later  yean  he  leaned  to  llio  Amatl  nodaL 
Hi3  instruments  arr-  famous  for  their  perfect 
finish  (reinindiug  forcibly  of  the  style  of  Stradi- 
varius),  their  remarkablylmtivaadecptedvanildiv 
and  fine  mellow  tone. 

George  Seralin  followed  bis  uncle's  later  model 
with  such  precision  that  it  is  ditticnlt  to  find  my 

Eint  of  differenoe.  Like  his  imcle,  he  finiahed 
I  instninenls  to  a  degree  of  nerfection  wbieh 
ainonntd  to  a  fault,  do|>rivin;:^  them,  as  it  does, 
of  cliaractur  aud  iudividuiility.  Like  his  uncle, 
he  used  a  large  copperplate  label  (nearly  all  the 
Italian  makers  used  letterpress  labels)  bearing  tlia 
inscription  'Oeor^us  Seraphin  Sancti  ncpos  fecit 
Venetiis,  (I743>.  Both  makers  branded  their 
instnunentB  at  the  tail-pin.  Their  works  are  not 
oonunon  in  this  country,  and  speeimeni  in  good 
preservation  realise  from  £20  u]i\vards.  [E.J.  P.] 

SERAQLIO,  THE.  The  Euglish  aUe  of  an 
adaptation  of  Moiait'fl  EvniTHBUiro  avs  one 

SeraIL,  brotii^ht  out  at  Covent  Garden,  Nov.  ^4, 
1S37.  51ueh  of  Mozart's  muiuc  wad  cut  out, 
I  and  popular  English  melodies  and  airs  from  other 
operas  inserted  instead  (Moscheles,  Life,  i.  193). 
The  perpetrators  of  this  outrage — at  that  time  a 
common  proceeding — were  Mr.  Diumnd,  wlio 
translated  the  book,  and  Kramer,  the  director  of 
the  Kill's  Band  at  Brighton.  Tlie  soenery  was 
painted  by  Da%-id  11'dK.rt.-,  and  the  eflPects  were 
'rich  and  anmiugly  bejiuiiful'  (Motttheles).^ — Ajt 
*  n  SerajLflio '  and  '  Der  Serail*  the  opera  was  an- 
nounced and  played,  by  the  German  Company  at 
Drury  Lane,  J  une  1 4, 1 854 ;  and  as '  II  Seraglio'  it 
was  performed  at  Her  Majesty's  Theatre  June  30, 
i860,  and  at  Covent  Garden  Jtme  9,  1881.  [G.] 
SERAPHINE.  In  vol.  i.  p.  667  a  reference 
is  iriii-ie  t  t  the  seraphine  a^s  a  precursor  of  De- 
bain 's  HaBMOKIUM.  It  was  an  £ngli^  fir«e-reod 
hutrument  resembUng  fho  German  Phyriuus 
monica,  which  latter  was  brought  to  this  c^»ulltr^• 
by  the  Sohuk  family  in  1826,  and  introduced  to 
the  London  public  at  a  concert  at  Kirkmail*a 
rooms  in  Frith  Street,  Soho,  by  Edoda&d  Schllz, 
then  a  boy  uf  14.  In  iSiS  a  similar  instrument, 
but  named  .\Lol-harmonica,  was  played  by  young 
Schulz  in  a  Philharm(»uc  Conosrt  (Concertanto 
for  Aool^harmonic  and  «  gnitaia,  April  a8).  In 
1833,  John  Green,  v'm  had  been  dementi's 
tmvelltf,  and  had  a  shop  in  boho  Square,  brought 
out  tho  Saraphine.  According  to  Mr.  Peters 
(for  many  years  witli  Messrs.  Broadwood,  and 
formerly  Green's  pupil),  the  reeds  for  the  sera- 
pliine  were  made  by  (funther  the  jii.i no-maker, 
and  the  oases  by  Bevington  the  organ-builder. 
Green  patting  them  together.  Green  eugjigeJ 

old  Samuel  Wesley  to  L,'ive  weekly  performanv  ".5 
Upon  the  Jicraphine  at  his  nh-<\-.  auii  managed  fur 
some  time  to  dispose  of  hi>  msirument«  at  40 
guineas  each.  But  the  seraphine  was  harsh  and 
raspy  iu  tone,  and  never  found  favour  with  sen- 
sitive musicians.  The  wind  uppamtus,  similar 
to  the  organ,  was  a  dead-weighted  bellows  giving 
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ft  nnillonn  pfec^ure.  ami  a  swell  was  produced 
by  opening  n  ilintter  of  •  bos  placed  over  tbe 

reeds. 

In  tho  year  1S41,  Mr.  W.  E.  Evans  Invented 
the  *Oi|{ano  Uarmonica,*  the  improvements  on 
the  fleraphuM  eomrietiniif  of  thin  steel  reedi  aitiB- 
tically  v.-ietd,  and  coiled  springs  in  the  reservoir 
to  enable  the  player  to  produce  a  rapid  arti- 
oulntion  iritih  n  niul  iHna  preenne,  and  to  in- 
crease the  power  of  tone  as  the  reservoir  filled. 
Eminent  musiciams.  among  them  Potter,  Novello, 
and  Sir  George  Smart,  publii  ly  pn»n'>uiioeiI  Mr. 
Evaos's  instrument  more  valuable  than  the  sera- 
pUne  Ml  *  sttlMtituee  tar  ilie  oigaa,  but  n«ther 
the  one  nnr  the  other  was  akpaUe  of  whnt  ianow 
known  as  *  dend  expression.' 

Patent!  for  various  improvements  of  tiha  ma- 
phine  were  taken  out  by  Myers  and  Storer  in 
1839,  by  Storer  alone  in  1S46,  and  by  Mott  in 
the  same  year.  There  further  rcfi  r<-nco  to  it 
in  patents  of  Fape  1850,  and  Blackwell  1853. 
About  die  iaet^amed  date  it  waa  entirely  super- 
sedtil  by  ihe  harmoniuni.  [A.J.  II  ] 

SERENADE  (ItaL  Serenata  ;  Fr.  Sirenade; 
Gma.  SUtndehgn).  Evening  song.  The  Italian 
won  I  S-  rriiiifti  means,  literally,  fine  weather — 
m»ro  esiwcially,  tliat  of  a  calm  mmumst  night. 
Hence,  ttie  word  h.-w  lieen  applied,  indiscrimin- 
ately, to  many  different  kiods  of  Music,  intended 
to  be  sung,  or  played,  at  night,  in  the  open  air : 
and,  so  generally  has  this  connection  of  ideas 
been  accepted,  that,  by  common  oonsoit,  the  term 
'Serauade'  has  Identified  itntJ^  In  many  languages. 

with  the  iif)n<^  .suiii,'  \>y  a  lover  starwh'iit;  beneath 
his  mtstreeti'^  window,  or  the  Concert  of  luBtru- 
mental  Music  substituted  for  it  by  an  admirer 
with  '  no  voice  for  sini,nni,'.'  This  is  not,  indeed, 
thv  only  sense  in  which  tbo  term  is  used :  but 
it  is  the  most  |  opular  one ;  and,  for  the  pnaent, 
we  shall  entixely  confine  ouiaelves  to  it. 

To  be  true  to  Nattne^  a  Seranade  of  {Us  Und 
should  be  simple  in  conatructinn,  meloM  ins  in 
character,  sensuous  in  expreission,  and  accwmpa- 
nie<l  by  some  kind  of  Initrunient  which  the  lover 
might  conveniently  carry  in  his  hand.  All  these 
conditions  are  fulfilled  in  the  most  perfect  example 
of  the  stv'ic  thiit  l'\  cr  lin.s  been,  er     ever  likely 

to  be  written — '  Deh  vieni  all*  feneetra,'  in  '  U 
Don  GtovannL*  The  Melody  of  this  la  ae  artleM 

OS  a  priuutive  Chnrit  da  )Ktyi:  yet  cajiable — ifste 
Tamburini — of  brcatliiug  the  very  bouI  of  volup- 
tnoofl  passion  :  and  accompanied  by  a  Mandolitie. 
No  other  embodiment  of  the  type  can  bo  com- 
piu«d  with  this;  but  'Ecco  ridente  il  cielo,'  and 
the  "Se  il  uiio  nome,*  in  the  '  JUirbiLrt  s'  of  Rossini  ' 
Mid  Paisidllo,  are  very  beautiful  example*. 

Stage  sarroondings  are,  however,  by  no  meani 
indispen'^ablo  to  the  true  Serenade;  nor  is  there 
any  linat  to  the  amouut  uf  earnest  feeling,  or 
even  hopeless  sadness,  that  may  be  thrown  into 
it.  Schubert  has  left  us  two  examples,  each  of 
which  standi!  unrivalled,  as  the  exponent  of  its 
own  pti:iiliar  vtin  of  Poetry.  Neither  scenery, 
nor  costume,  are  needed,  to  enforce  the  tone  of 
chivalnrai  derotioa  which  nlM*  *  Who  is  Sylvia ' 
above  other  Conpontiooa  of  it*  daas,  or  to 


deepen  the  pa-ssioiiata  loQging  of  *L«iae  flohan 

meine  Lieder.' 
The  distaaea  wUcb  separates  tha  axamplea  w« 

have  quoted  from  snrh  Compositions  as  Donizetti's 
'  Com*  e  gentil,'  or  Kiicken's  '  Maurischcs  Stiind- 
ehen'  is  impasaahia:  yet  both  .no  meritorious 
enough  in  their  way ;  luid  a  liundied  others  will 
su^0?6«t  themselves  to  the  reader.  FVom  these, 
however,  wo  must  turn  to  the  consideration  of 
the  same  idea  clothed  in  an  instrumental  drees. 
And,  let  It  be  desriy  nndenrtood  that  we  are  not 
gpo.ikinfj,  here,  of  the  grand  In.«trnmental  Seren- 
ade— which  is  ijiiito  another  tiling;  but  of  the 
lover's  greeting'  to  his  mistress,  expresi>ed  in 
instrumental  form  for  lack  of  voice  to  sing  with. 

The  most  delicious  example  of  this  that  we 
possess  is  the  Serenade  in  Stemdale  Bennett's 
Chamber  Trio  in  A,  Op.  »j.  We  hav^  here, 
in  the  mistaiMd  Mdody  nr  dM  Pianoforte, 
I  panied  by  theGuitar-Iikc  y>ij;»V<//t>  of  the  Strin;^'^fd 
Instruments,  every  esaoutial  feature  of  tiie  vocitl 
Serenade,  except  the  words;  while,  in  Mendels- 
sohn's 'Serenade  and  Alli-LTf!  frioicso'  for  I'iano- 
furte  and  Urchetitra  (Op.  431,  we  may  imagine, 
both  the  lover's  greeting,  and  the  lady's  brilliailt 
response  fiom  tiw  Pianoforte  in  her  boudoir. 

Many  mofB  «nunples  will  suggest  themselves 
to  the  reader  :  but  it  is  not  often  that  the  idea 
is  carried  out  ao  happily  as  in  those  we  have 
mantionacL  [W.S.IL] 
SERENATA  (Ital.  Seroiafa ;  Fr.  Sennaile; 
Germ.  Seretutde).  Though  the  terms  Sereuat* 
and  Sanoade  aie  generally  regarded  as  inter* 
chang'^able — so  nearly  synonymnus.  that  w  e  have 
no  eliuice  but  to  give  the  one  a.s  the  tiaai^^lated 
equivalent  of  thaot}i<  r — they  mean,  in  musical 
language,  two  very  different  things.  Wo  have 
described  the  Serenade,  in  the  foregoing  article. 
We  liave  now-  to  speak  of  the  Serenata;  which 
has  nothing  iu  common  with  its  shorter  namesake, 
beyond  its  avumed  fitness  for  an  wtaung  per- 
formance in  the  o|Kn  air.* 

The  Serenata  may  be  either  vocal  or  iiiBtru- 
mental.  The  vocal  fbnnia  the  oldest;  but  neither 
the  most  common,  nor  the  most  clearly  defined, 
as  to  scope  and  intention.  It  may,  in  fact,  be 
considered  as  a  form  of  Cantata  ;  which  may  Ite 
either  dramatic  or  imaginative,  or  even  a  simple 
Ode  on  any  subject  not  actually  sacred.  Handd 

apjiHed  tlie  term  to  hi»  TUilian  Pii^toral,  '  .\ei, 
Galatea,  e  Polifemo,'  written,  at  Kapl«»,  iu  1  709; 
to  the  Ode  composed  for  the  Birthday  of  Anne  of 
Denmark,  in  1712  ;  and  to  the  Eni^'Ii^sh  ^.l.^to^ll. 
'  Acis  and  Galatea,'^  written,  at  L'uunou.^,  iu  i  730. 
It  is  quite  possible  that  all  these  works  may 
have  been  originally  perfonned  in  the  open  air : 
the  first,  on  a  calm  evening  at  Napfea;  the 
second,  in  the  Court  Yard  iff  S.  James's  Palace; 
and  the  third,  in  the  Park,  at  Cannons.  But  it  is 
equally  possible  that  the  name  may  ham  been 
given,  in  each  case,  to  a  Composition  supposed 
to  be  suitable  for  performance,  al  fresco,  on  a 

I  It  will.  bo«c««r,  b«  noticed.  Ilut,  In  Ikb  cm*,  the  woHl  ghran 

a<  tti"  (•''tm%n  i-<|i;:.  .il.-i,!  for  Seretiat*  U  out  •^t,l:.^,:hfnj  but 
■  s-iTan'l"  '    Tl."  tri  !.ii'i.>l  i«nnlnok>r7  of  •.•-■f.ii:ii:i  '  ■  r-  irtm  A 
dIsUiK-tluii  wlitch  U  nut  pcrospUbla  Id  Uut  of  f'tUet  wunirks. 
t  ctfM stooi, Id mHt  toptm,  'Opara.*  'Mnk.  kixl '  I'astvni.' 
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fitting eTening,  though  not  actually  ao  performed. 
Wo  mutit  tint  omit  riu'iition  of  StrxwiellA's  Sere- 
nata;  in  which  twi>  luvt^ra,  each  with  his  orchestra 
in  a  touch,  serenade  .1  lady,  a  work  which  Handel 
honoured  by  bonowing  firom  it  [For  thu  we 
Stradella.] 

C^uile  distinct  from  Compositions  of  this  class 
is  the  Instrumental  Serenata,  the  form  of  which 
ia  mtfoh  more  dcarijr  defined,  and  oomprised 
within  miich  narrower  Jiniits.  This  now  neg- 
lected, and  almost  obsolete  Art-furin,  was  a  verv 
IMpoliir  one  during  tlie  Ifttter  half  of  tbo  z8tti 
century;  and,  for  some  considerable  tim^  OOOn* 
pie<l  a  position  midway  between  those  of  the 
Orchestral  Suite  which  prec-il-'d,  anii  tlie  Syni 
ubuny  which  f<^owod  it.  From  the  former  it 
borrowed  tlie  nndUplicity,  and  ftom  ttie  Utter 
the  colouring,  of  tlio  long  series  of  lightly- 
developed  Movements  of  wliich  it  usually  con- 
ebted.  Neitber  tb«  aequence  nor  the  ttructure 
of  thew  MoToneiiitB  wM  eabject  to  eny  veiy  rigid 
law.  Two  forms,  however,  were  considered  ao 
neofr^sary  tliat  tliey  iri.\v  alinoHl  Ix-  <lis<iril>od  as 
indispensable— the  March,  and  the  Minuet.  With 
the  rorrner.  almoet  eretr  Serenata  of  any  oonae- 
qnence  began,  or  ended.  The  Irtttor  wan  almost 
always  interposed  between  two  Allegros,  or  an 
Allegro  and  an  Andante,  or,  indeed,  botween 
any  two  Movements  of  any  other  kind ;  nnd 
used  so  freely,  that  it  frequently  made  its  appear- 
ance, sevenl  timen,  in  the  course  of  a  Composi- 
ti<m  of  importance.  The  Gavotte^  and  Bounce, 
ao  freely  used  m  the  older  Snita,  were  oompletely 
banish^  from  the  S^renata.  The  Instruments 
employed  were  Violins,  Violas,  Violoncellos, 
Bouble'haaacs,  Flutea,  Oboes,  Bassoons,  Horns, 
Trumpets  and  Drums ;  rarely  Clarinets,  for, 
when  the  Serenata  was  at  it;!  best,  the  Clarinet 
was  not  muL-li  iHfil.  in  ordinary  Orchestras. 
Mozart,  however,  has  used  both  Clarinets  and 
Coni  dS  Baantto  in  Serenataa  written  for  Wind 
Instruments  ivlone,  or  Wind  Instruments  Rup- 
ported  only  by  a  Double-baan.  When  Wind 
Inatniinenta  alone  were  emplaned,  the  Compo- 
sition was  often  called  '  Uarmoniemusik';  and 
this  term  was  so  generally  received,  that  Music 
for  Wind  Instruments  ie  popularly  called  '  Har 
in«ny,'  in  Germanyf  to  the  present  dny.  Tiie 
term  Cnaaation  was  abo  frequently  applied  to 
works  of  tlii  -  whether  written  for  the  full 

Orchestra  or  tor  Wind  Instrum€ut»  alone;  and 
many  pieces,  not  differing  very  much  from  these, 
were  called  Divertimenti.  Sometimes  the  number 
of  Instruments  employed  was  very  small.  Bee- 
thoven has  written  a  Serenata,  of  some  length 
(Op.  35)  for  Fiute,  Violin,  and  Viola,  ooly;  and 
another  very  complete  one  (Op.  8),  ibr  Violin, 
Viola,  and  Violoncello.  Tlie  re-ison  for  this 
divendty  of  Instruments  L>  obvious.  The  Sere- 
nata was  almost  always  intended  for  privi^ 
performance.  It  was,  therefore,  a  mntter  of 
necessity  that  it  should  accommodate  itself  to  the 
resources  of  the  pattieohr  aatabiiahmant  ior  which 
it  was  intended. 

The  ibna  of  the  Serenade  varied,  within  oarlain 
limita,  almeat  aa  mndt  aa  ita  loitniinantadatt. 


Mozart  baa  left  na  eleven  examplea— Noa.  lOO* 

101,  185,  203,  304.  239,  250,  330.  361,  375,  and 
388,  in  Kochel's  Ciitalugue.  Some  of  these  con- 
tain as  many  as  eight  distinct  Movomente.  Of 
the  introdootogry  March,  and  the  uidu|ieinanbla 
Mlnnet,  we  have  already  spoken.  In  additicm 
to  tliese,  there  are  generally  two  princi|>al  Alle- 
gros, or  an  Allegro  nnd  a  Kondo,  or  Fresto,  like 
those  of  a  Symf^ony ;  waA  two  Anduates,  each 
preceded  and  followed  by  a  Minuet.  The 
Minuets  are  cou^tautly  varieil  with  two  or  more 
Trios,  each  for  different  combinatioiu  of  Instru- 
ments. In  No.  185  there  are  two  lovely  An- 
dantes ;  one  with  Oboo  and  Horn,  obbliyato ; 
the  other  fur  Strinsred  Instruments  and  Flutes. 
In  other  Movements,  Solo  YioUna  are  employed* 
with  adnihnable  eiflbet.  No.  139  fa  written  for 
a  double  Orchestra,  congi-stin  j  of  Stringed  Instru- 
nieiito  only — includini,'  two  Solo  Violins — and 
Drums ;  and  the  etit-ct  of  this  combination  is 
singularly  happy.  One  striking  peculiarity  of 
the  Serenata  is,  that,  unlike  the  Symphony,  it 
does  not,  at  a  general  rule,  employ  the  entire 
Orcheatra  in  every  Movement.  This  arr&pge- 
ment  adda  greatly  to  ita  effects  of  light  and 
shade;  as.  for  iiistam-e,  when  the  whole  body  of 
Iitstnimcnl.H  is  uiaJu  to  uuikc,  in  the  Coda  of  a 
Minuet,  to  the  earlier  portions  of  which  an  indi- 
viduality of  colouring  has  been  imparted  by  tba 
employment  of  new  and  varied  combinatfona 
contrasted  together  in  each  of  the  several  Trios. 

The  prominent  features  of  the  Serenata  are* 
one  and  all,  ao  abrikingly  exemplified  in  dia 
writing  of  Mozart,  that  we  can  recommend  no 
more  intcrestinjf  or  instructive  mudels  than  these 
for  the  studenva  guidance.  Havdu  also  wrote 
Serenatas.  but  seems  to  have  taken  less  kindly 
to  the  style  than  Mozart — probably  from  the 
deeper  love  be  naturally  felt  for  the  S>'mphony 
of  luB  own  creation.  Tb»t  Schubert  should  have 
left  the  atyle  untried  ia  more  surprising ;  nnleaa, 
indeed,  we  have  to  deplore  the  los.s  ol  uoy  works 
of  the  kind  among  his  perished  MSS.  From  the 
pen  of  Beethoven,  we  possess  only  the  two  e.x- 
amples  already  cited.  That  written  for  Violin, 
Viola,  and  Violoncello,  commonly  known  as  the 
'  Sereniule  Trio'  (Op.  8),  is  a  deliciouH  inspiration, 
in  D  major,  conidating  of  a  amrited  March,  au 
Adagio,  a  Minttet,  a  aeoond  Adagio,  a  SeberBO^ 
with  which  the  Adagio  in  thrice  alf' nv.ti'J,  a 
PoUoca,  a  Thema  con  Vanazioni,  and  a  rcpetitioa 
of  the  opening  March,  by  way  of  Finale.  Hia 
.second  example  (Op.  35),  written  in  the  same 
key,  for  Flute.  Violins,  aud  Violas,  contains  an 
Entrata,  a  Minuet,  with  two  Trios,  an  AlJe..rro 
molto,  an  Andante  oon  Variaaioni.  an  Allegro 
adierzando  e  Yivaoe,  an  Adagio,  and  an  Allegro 

vivace. 

Uaydn  s  comparative  neglect  of  the  Serenata, 
foreaudowed,  cmly  too  plainly,  the  treatment  it 
was  afterwards  dcatined  to  meet  with  at  the 
hands  of  the  musical  world  in  geaeral.  The  more 
perfect  development  of  the  Sympiiony  put  an 
end  to  the  deaire  for  ita  onltivatioin ;  the  gtadoat 
dhniontimi  in  the  wunbav  of  privala  Onwaatra^ 
to  tiw  aaaaaaity  Ibr  ita  pfodaoliOB :  and  fhii,  ao 
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completely,  thnt,  had  we  not  all  been  familiarised 
with  it,  through  the  entertainment  provided  for 
Don  Giovanni  at  his  fat^d  supper-table,  it  would 
loqg  dace  Iiavs  pMiad  quite  out  of  mind.  And 
after  all  dM  ehanetwoftlttt  detightfol  entertidn- 
nent  approaches  more  nearly  to  that  of  a  Diver- 
timento, than  to  that  of  a  true  SerenaU.  [W.S.R.] 
SERQEANT  TRUKPETER.  An  oflloer  of 
the  r<-yal  honschold,  who  presides  ovt  r  i6  trum- 
peters in  ordinary.  The  first  mention  uf  the  office 
occurs  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.,  when  It  was 
held  by  Benedict  Browne  (who  had  been  one  of 
the  1 6  trumpeters  to  Heury  VIII.  at  a  salary  of 
if'd.  IX  day),  at  an  annual  salary  of  3^.  6t.  Sd, 
The  uthce  does  not  appear  to  h»Te  been  regularly 
kept  up  for  a  very  long  period.  It  is  not  a^in 
mentioned  in  any  list  of  roj-al  musicians  until 
1641.  No  further  notice  of  it  occurs  until  1685, 
when  Gervase  Price  held  it,  and  appointments -to 
it  have  since  been  continuously  made  P\  \c-^  waa 
succeeded  by  Matthiau  Shore,  one  of  the  truiu- 
peteru  in  ordinary,  who  was  followed  in  1 700  hy 
Lis  Hon  William,  who  ia  his  tom  WM  replaMO, 
•  few  years  later,  by  his  brother  John,  the  most 
celebrate!  trunipetLr  of  his  time.  [See  SnonE.] 
On  John  Shore's  death  in  175a  Valentine  Snow, 
the  moHt  eminent  {>erformerof  the  day,  for  whom 
Handel  wrote  the  difficult  obblignto  trumpet  parts 
in  his  oratorios  etc.,  obtained  the  appointment. 
Snow  died  in  1770,  and  for  a  long  time  the 
majority  of  his  suoocsson  were  not  even  musicians, 
raee  Show,  VALninirB.]  One  of  them,  however, 
John  Charles  Crowle,  who  held  the  office  in 
181 3,  deserves  mention  fur  having  bequeathed 
to  the  British  Museum  the  splendiSy  Ulustrated 
copy  of  Pennant's  'London,*  so  dear  to  lovers  of 
London  topography.  About  1858  it  was  de- 
cided that  the  office  should  again  be  given  to 
A  musician,  althoi^gh  not  to  »  tnunM(«r,  and 
Joseph  Wflliams.  the  Molnent  olannettist,  a 
nii--iiil>er  of  the  <^ue<'n"rt  Ijand  nf  music,  received 
the  appointment;  and  upon  his  death  in  April 
1875,  J.  O.  Waetrig,  the  excellent  bassoon 
plnjWf  also  •  member  of  the  Quoen'H  band,  waa 
Mpointed  Us  succetwor,  and  is  the  )>resent  holder 
Of  the  office  ( 1 883).  The  sahu-y  of  the  office  has 
loqg  been  £100  per  annum.  The  Seigeaat 
Trumpeter  fennerly  eUdmed,  under  letters  patent, 
a  fee  of  nd.  a  day  fmm  f  very  pcrHiin  sounding 
a  trumpet,  beating  a  drum,  or  playing  a  fife  in 
Mqr  plfty  or  show  without  his  licence  (for  which 
license  any.  a  vear  was  dcmandf'd).  iiii.i  Matthias 
and  Williiim  Shore  succesjsivcly  Lsjiued  advcrtis©- 
menu  in  the  newspapcnt  authorising  all  magis- 
tntes  to  rsoeive  such  fees  lior  them,  and  apply 
1  to  the  feBef  of  the  poor.  8adi  privileges 
however,  long  since  abrogate<l.  [W.  H.H.] 
>FF  (SY£aOFF),  Alkxaxdem,  Niko- 
LAXmoH,  a  Russian  oonpossr,  horn  at  Petei^ 
lnjr;j;  May  11,  iSiS.  Alt]i(iUL,'!i  his  musical  giltS 
developed  theiust^U  es  early,  and  he  wam  educated 
on  the  violoncello  by  Carl  Schuberth,  and  in 
gOBMCal  musical  knowledi^'e  by  Hunke,  it  was  not 
till  1850,  and  utter  holding  un  appointment  in 
the  Crimea,  that  he  forsook  the  law  (in  which 
he  hnd  risen  to  the  rank  of  magistrate)  for  the 


SERPENT. 


profession  of  music.  He  came  before  the  public 
first  as  a  critic,  in  an  attack  on  Oulihittchefi's 
pamphlet  on  Beethoven  ('Beeth.  ses  Critiques 
et  see  GloBsateun ')  and  on  F^tis as  well  as  in 
many  papers  in  favour  of  Wagner  in  various 
periodicals;  and  at  lengtli.  by  the  establishment 
of  a  periodical  of  his  own,  'The  Arts'  ('Xs> 
kostio  ).  t86o;  Mid'llMitreandMttrie'(*Teatr 
o  Muzika'),  1867.  In  1863  he  made  his  firnt  pub- 
lic appearance  as  a  com]X)6er,  of  both  libretto 
and  music,  in  two  grand  operas  pro<luced  at 
the  Imperial  Opera  House,  'Judith,'  May  16; 
and  'Rogneida,  October  37.  Both  were  suocese- 
fiil,  and  '  Rogneida,'  which  owed  its  popularity  in 
some  messure  to  the  church  music  introduced, 
ma  Ibr  93  n%fats  in  three  months,  and  procured 
for  its  author  an  imperial  pension  of  1 200  roubles. 
These  were  followed  in  1866  by  'Taras  liulba.* 
and  in  1867  by '  Wakula  the  Smith,*  a  ballet— the 
words  of  the  former  and  the  action  of  the  latter 
being  founded  by  himself  on  one  of  Gogol's  novels, 
but  neither  arriving  at  performance ;  and  those 
itfain  by*  Wrajin  l^eb,'  or 'The  Power  of  Evil,' 
the  lihntto  of  which  he  oonslruoted  flfom  adrsmn 
of  Ostrownki'd.  On  this  work  he  bestowed  enor- 
moufi  pains,  and  the  5th  act  was  still  unfinished 
when  he  died  (Peteraburg,  Feb.  1871).  It  was 
oompleted  by  his  friend  Solowieff,  and  produced  at 
St  Petersburg  on  the  19th  of  the  following  April. 
It  has  now  become  a  great  favourite.  SerofT  was 
an  extreme  and  enthusiastic  partisM  for  Wagner. 
In  addition  to  the  worics  aneaily  mentiooeci,  he 

composed  an  Avt  >raria,  written  for  Mad.  .•\ .  I'atti 
in  1 868 ;  a  Stabat  Mater  (for  three  female  voices), 
•ad  mosie  to  Sehiller'e  Song  of  the  BeD.  [O.] 

SERPENT  (Eng.  and  Fr.  ;  Ct-rm.  S,'hlanrj,m. 
rokr ;  Ital.  bet-pmtone).  An  ail-but  obsolete  in- 
strument fonning  the  natural  bass  of  the  ancient 
cecaet  fiunily,  pwyed  with  aeupj  e  1  tn mthpiece 

nmilar  tci  tluit  <if  the 
Iwss  trombone.  It 


of  m  wooden 
tnboabotttSfeetloni;, 

iaeieasing  conically 
from  yf  of  an  inch  in 
diameter  at  themoath* 
piece  to  4  inchee  at 
the  open  end.  The 
name  is  obviously  de- 
rived from  the  curved 
form  into  whidi  the 
tube  is  contorted, 
presenting  three  U- 
shaped  turns  followed 
by  a  large  circular 
convolution.  The  bell 
end  ia  moreover  turn- 
ed forward  from  the 
player,andthe  movtli- 
piece  makes  a  right- 
angled  backward  toxn 
to  reach  his  lips. 
There  are  six  holes  on 
the  front  of  ila-  instrument,  to  be  stopped  by  the 
three  middle  fingers  of  either  hand ;  those  §U 
I  flMM  SI*  MTtaMsS  ia  Uh»^  •  Xrtttk  4w  1 
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the  left  !ir\Tid  on  tlio  third  descending  branch  : 
thuse  for  the  right  on  iLm  fourth  aKeii>liiiL,'  branch 
towacda  the  bell.  The  holes  an  wt  in  ^^roupA  of 
three,  within  rfaoli  of  th<-  oiitstnlolied  fingers. 
The  haiuLt  arc  j>aii.^cJ  tkruuyh  the  cunvolutions 
t'>  the  irnnt  of  the  tube,  away  from  the  performer ; 
Ibe  weight  of  (he  whole  is  supported  on  the 
nppv  eag<M  of  tbe  two  fin^ngeni,  and  grasped 
by  the  two  thumbs,  wUdi  an  kept  at  the  baok 
of  the  instrument. 

The  serpent  is  considered  to  oondit  of  three 
parts,  (i)  the  mouthpiece,  {2)  the  crook,  or  curved 
brass  tube  leading  into  (3)  the  wooden  body, 
which  is  built  up  of  several  pieces  held  together 
by  a  leathern  ooveiiiig.  ItisumaUysaidto  have 
Men  invented  by  a  canon  of  Anxetre,  named 
Edm'  Cnillaume,  in  159O.  The  story  bears  a 
somewhat  auspicious  resemblance  to  that  of  the 
discovery  of  the  baeaoon  by  a  oanon  of  Ferrara 
in  the  first  half  of  the  same  century.  But  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  about  this  period  clerical 
musicians  employed  ham  reed  and  hriiss  instru- 
ments for  the  accompaniment  of  ecclesiastical 
plainsooigr.  Indeed  Henenne,  who  gives  a  remark* 
ably  good  and  complete  account  of  the  Scqient, 
notices  that  '  even  when  played  by  a  boy  it  iti 
•ufficient  to  support  the  voices  of  twtafy  lobust 
monks.'  The  SerpaU  d'li^liu  i»  atUl  a  reeogniMd 
ftmctionary  in  FVench  churches.  ^ 

The  scale  of  the  Serpent  is  in  the  liii^'hi  st  de- 
gree cnpridouB,  and  indeed  fortuitous.  In  this 
respeetitreeemUesthebaaBoon.  Henennegivee 
it  a  compasa  of  seventeen  diatonic  notes  from 
t:ight-fuot  D  upwards,  and  intimates  that  the 
intervening  chromatics  can  bo  obtained  by  half- 
stopping.  He  does  not  name  the  device  of  crosH- 
fingering  bo  largely  employed  on  the  bassoon. 
Berlioz,  who  npeakw  blightiiigly  of  it,  states  that 
it  is  in  Bp,  and  that  ports  for  it  'most  be  written 
a  whole  tone  above  the  real  eoond.*  The  old  parte 
however  from  which  the  \mter  played  17  yearn 
ago  at  the  ISacred  Harmouic  Society  were  nil, 
without  exception,  in  C. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  Sorpent,  like  every  other 
inttmment  with  a  capped  mouthpiece,  can  pro- 
duce the  usual  harmonic  serieB  of  notes.  Tliese 
in  Meraenne's  work  seem  limited  to  the  fun- 
damental, its  octave,  and  twelfth.  Tliew  woold 
be  no  difficulty  in  olitrunincr  a  far  lartjcr  compass. 
Lichtenthal'  who,  aw  au  liaiian,  highly  values  the 
Serpent,  gives  its  couipuHH  as  no  less  than  four 
foil  octaves  £rom  the  Do  b<u$iMimo,  wbieh  'doei 
not  exist  OB  tho  pianoforte  (1826).  bttt  on  tbe 
pedal  of  the  ort,'an  of  16  feet,'  up  to  the  Do  of 
the  violin  on  the  third  space.  lie  states  more- 
over that  the  lowest  WKUid  of  Do  can  only  be 
used  from  time  to  time.  '  nvrntlo  binogno  <l\  ^:r.n 
particolaro  buona  imbotcatura  '  —  requiring  a 
specially  good  b'p.  It  is  evidently  a  '  pedal '  note 
■iuular  to  those  obtained  on  the  trambonOf  and  a 

r>d  iottanee  of  the  great  Boenee  given  to  the  lip 
instruments  of  thl.s  char.ict-  r. 
It  will  be  soon  from  tlie  woodcut  that  one 
band  being  applied  to  an  ascending,  and  tha 
to  a  descending  lirancli.  the  u-ual  seque&oe 
I  nuaoftrio  d«U«  Muftc*.  toB.  L  ».  199. 


of  fingering  is  inverted  in  tlio  two  hands ;  the 
8c>d«  proceeding  downwards  in  the  left  and  up- 
wards in  the  right.  The  Serpent  is  probably 
the  only  in.-tniracnt  in  exl.^teuce  exhibiting  so 
quaint  and  unscientific  &  device.  This  fact, 
and  the  different  lengths  of  sounding-tube  in- 
tervening between  the  hobs — the  distance  be> 
tween  the  monthpleee  and  the  firat  finger-bola 
being  44  inches ;  between  the  next  tlireo  only 
about  4  inches  in  all ;  between  these  and  the 
next  three  for  the  right  hand,  13  inches;  and 
from  the  last  hole  to  the  bell,  31  inches;  making 
96  inches,  or  8  feet — indicate  the  great  imperfec- 
tion  of  the  in'^trunient  niechaniealiy  con^iilerc-T, 
and  point  to  the  ofmduaion  that  a  good  player 
most  have  relied  more  on  Us  dexterity  and 
on  tho  strength  of  his  embouchure,  as  mentioned 
above,  than  on  the  resources  of  the  instrument 
itself.  Later  makers,  however,  added  a  multi- 
plicity of  keys,  both  above  and  below,  which  only 
complicated  without  facilitating  performance.  1 1 
is  Well  known  that  tlie  notes  1),  A,  :\nd  sonio 
others,  the  holes  for  which  were  the  most  ap- 
pKndmately  oonreet  in  poaitioB,  had  fiur  greater 
fnrce  and  correctness  than  others  less  arciirately 

£lantet.l  on  the  resonant  tube.  On  the  other 
and,  owing  to  the  material  of  tha  Serpent  and 
to  its  bore,  its  tone  was  certainly  mora  tender 
and  less  obtrusive  than  that  of  the  blatant  brasa 
\  alve  instrninents  which  have  n  phited  it  in  the 

modem  orchestra.  It  is  practically  disused 
ezoept  in  some  hm  fateiga  oburolieB,  and  fer> 

^'otten  by  all  but  musical  antiquanc>>.  A  part 
for  it  is  however  found  in  the  score  of  Mendels- 
sohn's overtures  'The  Calm  Sea  and  Prosperous 
Voyaga'  and  'St.  PauU*  in  the  overturet  to 
'  ifaaanielto.*  *The  Siege  of  Cktrintb'  (between 
the  3nd  and  3rd  trombone^j'),  and  'Rienzi.*  It  is 
tdao  found  in  the  Score  of  '  I  Vepri  Siciliani.'  It 
is  usually  replaced  in  perfi>nnance  by  the  ophi- 
cleiiie.  A  Yorksliireuian  of  Ricliuiond,  naraed 
ilurwortli,  who  played  in  the  private  band  of 
George  III.,  could  exeosla  elabtnwte  flote  varia> 
tions  with  Mrfect  aocuzagr  on  this  unwieldy  ini> 
strament.  lliere  were  tfll  a  teiw  years  ago  two 
Serpents  in  the  band  of  the  fSacred  ITimnonio 
Sotietv,  played  by  Mr.  Standen  and  Mr.  Pimlett. 
They  were,  however,  dispensed  with  soon  after 
the  intro<luction  of  two  of  the  wiitor'a  imptovad 
amtrafagotti. 

There  is  a  Method  for  tha  Serpent,  containing 
studies  and  dueH  puUisbed  by  CSboki,  The  only 
oonoorted  maie  set  down  to  tt  seems  to  have  been 
originally  intended  for  the  b.^s-s^xm. 

A  '  Contra  Serpent '  was  shown  in  the  £xhibi* 
tion  of  1851,  made  by  Jordan  of  LtverpooL  It 
wa-i  in  Et>  of  the  i6  foot  octavo.  It  was  how 
ever  too  nnwicldy  tu  be  carried  by  the  plaver, 
and  rc:qtiired  independent  support.  Another 
modification  of  this  instrnment  was  invented  by 
Bescham  and  played  on  by  Prof  i>^re  In  Jnlliea^ 
orchestra.  It  ivhf  natii'  il  the  Sorpontcleide,  and 
was  essentially  an  ophicleide  with  a  body  of  wood 


inftead  ofbiMS. 

S}^T7T-ETTE,  Gaston,  French  conlpo^€^,  burn 
at  Niuites  Nov.  4, 1846,  beigan  lUe  as  an  advocate^ 
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but  gftT«  np  the  bM  for  music.  He  wai  *  pupil 
of  Ambrcnse  Thomu  at  the  Conservatoire,  and 

took  tbe  'Grind  prix  '  in  for  n  cantata 

(J  canne  d'Arc)  of  great  promise.  On  his  return 
from  Italy,  despairing  of  acceptance  ftt  tlie  Op^ra 
Comiqne,  he  closed  with  the  Bouffes  Parisiens, 
liud  produced  '  La  Branciie  caasea  '  (3  acUi, 
Jan.  33^  lB74)«  with  •  succem  which  induced 
him  to  go  OB  oom|KMing  works  of  the  same  ftligbt 
eharaotflr.  *  Le  Manoir  da  Pio  Tordu '  (May  38, 

1875)  ,  '  Le  Moulin  du  Vert  f^alant '  (April  Ja. 

1876)  ,  and  '  La  Petite  Muette '  (Oct.  3. 1877), 
•II  in  3 aeta,  followed  in  "Hna,  and  *!»  Nnit  de 
St.  Germain '  (March  1 880)  in  Brussels.  Neither 
this  nor  '  Koby,'  composed  in  Rome,  have  been 
published,  thoi^h  the  former  contains  pretty 
flowing  music.  Some  of  Serpette's  detached 
melodiei*  show  that  he  might  succeed  In  a  higher 
class  of  work  than  he  ha.s  yet  attempt'  1  His 

last  feat  is  '  Madame  le  Diable'  (April  5,  1883), 
oompoeed  Sir  Jesiiiio  Oaiiler,  the  filvoaiite  stng^ 
iag  oofawss  of  'la  BotttiMWHW*  thotrs.  [O.O.] 

SERVA  PADRONA,  LA— the  maid  tunied 
mistreas.  An  Italian  intermezzo,  or  picH;«  iu  a 
aeti^  containing  3  characters,  one  of  whom  is  a 
mate.  Worda  by  Nelli,  music  by  Peigolesi. 
Written  and  produced  at  Naples  in  1 731  or  1 733, 
and  ill  Paris  first  on  Octol-t-r  4,  1 74^),  at  the 
Th^tre  Italien,  where  it  had  a  long  run,  and 
again  attheAeadAnieon  Aagost  1, 175?.  This 
was  followed  by  an  obstinate  contobt  liclwuen  tlic 
reformers,  beivded  by  Rousseau,  mid  the  cuiitserva- 
tive  mueicians — '  GtMire  des  LuUistos  et  dea 
Bouffonistcs.'  In  1754  a  translation,  'La  ser- 
vante  maitresse,'  was  brought  out,  and  liad  a 
run  of  150  consecutive  nights.  It  was  revived, 
Aug.  I3«  1S62,  at  the  Opera  Comique,  for  the 
dtfbttt  of  Mme.  Oaili^Marie,  and  was  given  in 
London,  at  the  'Royalty,'  March  7,  1873. — An 
imitation  of  Nelli  s  Ubretto,  with  the  same  title, 
was  composed  bj  FslsisUo  dmiiig  bia  stay  at 
St.  ret.:r.<hurg.  [G.] 

SEKVA18,  AnntEX  FnA^pts,  a  groat  violon- 
cellist, wan  born  at  Hal,  near  JSrussels,  June  7, 
1S07.  II iH  study  of  music  began  early,  but 
it  waa  not  till  he  heard  a  solo  bj  Flatel  on 
the  cello,  that  he  fixed  on  the  fnstrtmient  on 
which  he  ht'came  »o  fatuous.  TI«>  be<;ame  a 
pupil  of  Platel's  in  the  Brussels  Connervatoire, 
where  he  rapidly  rose  to  tiie  first  rank.  At  the 
advice  of  F^tis  he  went  to  Pari?,  whi  re  his  »uo- 
c€iis  wau  great.  In  1835  he  visited  England,  and 
on  May  25  played  a  concerto  of  Us  OWB  at  the 
Philharmonic  Conoerty  where  he  was  amwDOoed 
as  *  principal  riolonodlo  to  flie  King  of  the  Bel* 
gians.'  He  then  returned  home,  and  wisely  re- 
Solved  to  study  for  a  vear.aad  it  was  during  this 
period  that  he  fenned  the  style  by  wUdi  hS  wsa 
afterwards  known.    In  he  reappeared  in 

Pan-H,  aad  the  next  dozen  ycirs  were  occupied  in 
a  series  of  long  touts  through  Germany,  Holland, 
Austria^  Norway,  Russia,  and  even  Siberia.  In 
184a  lie  mameo  in  St.  Petersburg.  In  1848  he 
settled  at  Brussels  as  Professor  in  the  Conserva- 
toire, and  formed  many  distinguished  pupils.  He 
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died  at  his  native  vilhige  Nov.  26,  1S66,  of  an 
illness  contracted  during  his  tliird  visit  to  Peters- 
l>ur>r.    His  works  comprise  3  Concertos,  and  16 
Fantasies,  for  oello  and  orchestra ;  6  Etudes  for 
oello  and  PF.— with  Gr^oir ;  1 4  Does  fer  ditto  ; 
3  Dueta  for  violin  and  cello — with  Leonard;  one 
Duet  for  ditto— with  Vieuxtemps.    His  honours 
were  many,  and  mve  point  to  Rossini's  ton  mot-^ 
that  he  was  the  King  of  Cellists  still  more  than 
the  Cellist  of  Kings.    Servais'  tastes  were  very 
simple,  and  his  great  deli>,rht  was  to  slip  on  a 
blouse  and  ^like  Moauurt)  play  skittles.   At  the 
dose  of  his  liie  he  became  yery  stout,  and  the  p^ 
now  used  to  su|>|  lort  the  cello  is  said  to  have  been 
invented  by  liiui  m  a  relief.    A  biography  of 
Servais  was  published  at  Hal  by  Vanderbroedc 
Desmetb,  1866.    His  eldest  son  .Toskph,  b<jm  at 
Hal  Nov.  28,  1850,  succeeded  hia  fa.thcr  in  June 
187a  as  professor  of  the  cello  at  the  Bnissab 
Conservatoire.    He  appeared  first  at  Waisaw 
with  hisfiither,  and  the  pair  exdted  the  gteatest 
enthn'sia.sni.     In  1S68  he  wan  appointed  hoIo 
violoncelliBt  at  Weimar  and  remained  two  years. 
In  1875  he  played  for  the  first  time  in  Paibat 
one  of  Pa.HdLlonp',s  Popular  Concerts,  when  some 
of  the  jtnimalx  spoke  in  terijuii  of  extravagant 
praise  of  hi.s  performance.   The  instrument  used 
by  both  father  and  son  it  a  fine  Stradivarius  pre- 
sented by  the  PiineeH  ToasoupoS    A  second 
son,  FRAX9018  MatibUV  was  a  pupil  in  the 
same  establishment.  [T.P.H.] 

SBRVIOE.  In  matters  relating  to  the  Church 
this  word  is  used  in  two  totally  dtfferi  nt  t>LTi-es ; 
first,  as  a  rough  translation  <k  Q0i<ium,  Ordo, 
Silns,  as  when  we  say  Conunnnion-servio^  Or- 
diruuion-fervice,  and  so  on  ;  next  as  a  purely 
mu.'iioul  term,  as  when  we  say  '  Wesley's  Senice 
in  etc.  It  is  with  this  latter  applicataOD  of 
the  word  only  that  we  have  here  to  deal. 

A  Senrioe  may  be  defined  as  a  collection  of 
musical  settings  of  the  canticles  and  other  por- 
tions of  the  liturgy  which  are  by  usage  allowed 
to  be  set  to  free  composition.  Tlie  term  there- 
fore exelndes  all  versicles  or  reflponsc.t,  or  other 
(xirtious founded onplainsong ;  all  chant«,  whether 
Gregorian  or  Anglican;  and  all  anthems,  as 
their  woids  are  not  neosssarily  embodied  in  the 
liturgy,  bat  sdeoted  at  will.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  includes  the  Xiccne  Creed,  Gloria  in  excf  lxif, 
and  other  portions  of  the  liturgy  which  have  firom 
the  most  andent  times  teodved  a  more  or  lesa 
free  musical  treatment. 

The  origin  of  the  acceptance  of  the  term  in 
this  limited  musical  sense  is  somewhat  obscure. 
The  gradual  disuse  of  distinctive  names  of  offices 
— Hraoh,  fer  instance,  as  Matins,  Vespers,  Mass, 
etc. — after  the  Reformation,  helped  to  briu'.^  tho 
generic  word  'serrioe'  into  T«y  general  use; 
and  it  has  therafere  been  svppoeed  that  mndoia&a 
called  their  compositions  '  ;<ervioes '  because  they 
Were  aet  to  cerUiin  unvarying  portions  of  the 
church  'services.'  But  tlus  OXplaiiatlon  is  far 
firom  sa4isfiMt<Hy,  for  obvious  reasons ;  it  girsi 
too  mndi  latitude  to  the  term,  and  offers  no 
reason  why  it  shoidd  ever  have  become  limited 
to  its  present  meaning.  Bat  a  moch  more  simple 
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«i|)laiiatioii  is  possilile  if  the  popular  use  of  the 
vnrd  •serviote'  be  looked  into.  Originally  aig- 
nifying  the  dutymndered  by  servant  or  slave, 
it  afterwards  became  nscd  roughly  for  the  per- 
8onB  rendering  the  service,  just  as  we  now  hear 
people  flpeak  of  the  'Civil  Service,'  nuanini^ 
the  bodv  of  men  who  do  tho  service,  and  of  a 
'MTTioe^  of  nflwBj  tniitt,  meratng  a  regular 
grODp  or  succession.  Frfim  this  conception  the 
word  obtains  a  farther  meaning  of  a  'set'  of 
tUngs  liftTiofp  »  definite  use;  for  example  a 
'dinner-service' — a  *eiet'  of  things  for  use  at 
dinner;  or,  again,  a  'service  of  plate' — a  'set' 
of  gold  or  silver  vessels,  etc.  Although  an 
analogoas  meaning  of  the  musical  term  mmui 
not  hillteiio  to  Iuito  bee&  snggMted,  Its  oomet- 
ness  appeart*  ho  highly  probable  that  we  fihall  in 
future  understand  by  •  service'  merely  a  'set'  of 
eaatidM  or  other  movements  prepared  liy*  eooi- 
poeer  for  use  at  a  complete  function. 

The  fullest  form  of  a  set  or  eservice  would 
include  free  musical  compositions  for  (l)  The 
Venite,  (a)  Te  Deum,  (3)  Benedioite,  (4)  Bene- 
dictus,  (5)  Jubilate,  (6)  Kyriedi^son,  (7)  Nicene 
Creed,  (8)  Sanctus,  (9)  Gloria  in  excelsis;  (lo) 
Magnificat,  (II)  Cantate  Domino,  (la)  Nunc 
Dimitti^  (13)  Hwii  Miionator. 

It  will  be  necessary  to  gay  a  few  words  about 
some  of  these  movements  ^^eparately  before 
making  any  remarks  on  our  services  generally. 
The  Venite  has  long  since  dijHippeitfod  firam 
{he  Uflt  of  free  oompoeitlons,  and  is  now  mnTor* 
sally  treated  as  one  of  the  psalnm,  and  sung  to 
a  chant  imtead  of  being  rendered  as  a  ni>>tet. 
In  the  form  in  whida  WO  Venito  was  printed 
in  the  Breviary  may  perhaps  be  traced  the 
reason  why  luuuy  of  our  earliest  church-com- 
posera  after  the  Reformation,  such  as  Tallis, 
Bevin,  Bird,  Qibbon^  and  others  left  settings 
of  the  Veaiite  in  motot-form.  But  tiiiB  trsat* 
ment  of  the  psalm  was  pmbably  found  to  lengthen 
unduly  the  time  occupied  by  the  Matins ;  and  it 
may  also  have  been  felt  that  an  elaborate  choral 
setting  of  the.«e  particular  wonls  seriously  injured 
their  force  as  uu  invitation  to  join  in  public 
worship.  On  the  whole  it  is  not  a  matter  for 
ngtet  that  the  Vonito  now  takss  its  place  merely 
as  an  introdoetory  psalm.  It  is  perhaps  worthy 
ofremarl<  fli..f  flif  <  i.st  in,  r  till  [  revalentin  manv 
parts  of  the  country,  of  singing  the  V<enit«  only, 
and  then  reading  the  psalms  for  the  day,  may  be 
the  slowly  dpng  tradition  of  a  time  when  the 
Venite  waH  Hung  to  a  speoial  mu^iical  sotting. 
ThoHe  who  maintain  this  custom  should  at  least 
open  their  eyes  to  tho  abanrdiiy  of  inviUng  people 
to  'sing  unto  the  Lord,*  and  then  permitting 
them  I  ri!y  t  I  s:ii/  the  psalms. 

The  irec  Betting  of  the  JienediciU  omnia  opera 
did  not  long  maintain  its  ground,  owing  probably 
to  its  excessive  length.  Pur  cell  set  this  canticle, 
and  it  is  even  now  occasionally  sung  to  his  mnsic ; 
Blow  also  wrote  an  elaborate  Benedioite  in  hit* 
Serrioe  in  B  minor.  Bat  the  cantiole  itself  fell 
tat  a  long  tune  Into  neglect,  and  when  revived, 
it  was  sung  either  to  a  chant  in  triple  measure, 
or  to  a  '  single '  chant,  or  to  a  Gregorian  tone 


baviii:^'  a  '  hhort  ending.'  Hayes  contributed  OM 
of  the  earliest  triple-measure  chants. 

The  Gloria  i»  excelsit,  though  set  to  moflie 
by  Tallis,  fell  almost  entirely  out  of  the  'ser- 
vice' owing  to  the  loss  of  choral  celebrations 
of  the  Holv  Comnuiuion.  On  their  resumpiti^'n 
during  the  last  £bw  years  the  Gloria  has  onoe 
more  been  indnded  in  the  set,  after  a  long 

poriiKl  of  virtual  disuse.  The  Kyrie  el&ison  and 
Sanctut  uiaint&ined  their  jjlace  in  the  set  ; 
the  former  because  it  was  always  »ung  at  ihn 
so  called  '  table-prayers*  (that  i.-*,  a  ('ommunion- 
otficc  brought  to  a  sudden  conclusion  at  the 
end  of  the  Cre^d,  Sermon,  or  Prayer  for  the 
Chnzoh  militant) ;  the  latter  lived  on  as  na 
intrdt,  a  dn^  H  ftdfiUed  at  one  thne  nnivefw 
sally  in  our  cathedrals  ;  happiU'  it  ha»  now  been 
Bup^rsedei,!  by  a  short  appropriate  anthem  or 
hvuiii. 

The  Juhllafp  ompletely  ousted  the  Hfnedictu* 
for  a  loug  period.  The  carlieat  writers  of  out 
Reformed  Church — ^Tallis,  Byrd,  Gibbons,  Bevin, 
FaRant»andothen — set  the  Benedi/rtvt  iomatic, 
but  it  was  afterwards  practically  lost,  until, 
within  the  hu»t  few  years,  a  better  feeling  h.-vs 
retilortid  it  to  the  place  which  it  should  hold 
according  to  the  spirit  of  the  mhr«^  if  not  ac- 
cording to  its  letter. 

The  Cantate  Dumino  and  Deus  mitereatur 
may  be  said  to  have  been  in  fashion  from  time 
to  time.  Both  Blow  and  Pnrcell  est  these  altsr> 
natiTe  oantieles,  and  later  Aldribh  also ;  bat  they 
reached  their  highest  jxtjudarity  at  the  end  of 
liuit  and  the  early  part  of  this  century.  At  the 
present  time  they  have  again  &]Ian  somewhal 
into  the  bac]< ground. 

In  addition  to  the  contents  of  a  ser\ice  as 
above  enumerated,  the  most  modem  composers 
add  mnsioal  settings  of  the  Offiortoiy  sentencee, 
also  of  tim  Doxologies  betoe  and  after  the  Goapcl, 
and  sometimes  also  of  the  Sursum  Corda,  Agnua 
Dei,  and  Benedietu*.  The  Otkrtory  sentences 
may  perhaps  be  looked  upon  as  a  legitimate 
addition  to  the  set,  but  the  Gospel-doxologies  and 
Sursuin  Corda  have  both  their  owu  aucieut 
plainsong,  and  the  Agmua  Dei  and  Benedicttu 
are  not  ordered  bj  our  mbrio  to  be  song  in  thn 
office  of  Holy  Oommunlon. 

Having  made  the.-'e  few  reniarhs  about  the 
contents  of  a  service,  we  must  now  diicu&s  the 
musical  oharaotsr  of  onr  English  services,  assum- 
ing that  a  Te  Deum,  Tifiiiedictus  (or  Juhilate), 
Magnificat,  and  yunc  Dimiiiui  may  be  tjiken  as 
the  main  framework  of  an  ordinary  service.  It  can 
hardly  be  doubted  that  Tallis,  the  ohief  of  th« 
early  post-Belbnnatian  composers,  was  inflnenoed, 
when  setting  his  celebrated  Te  Deum  in  D  minor, 
by  the  character  of  the  then  wdl-known  Am- 
brosian  Te  Deum  which  Marbedte  published  in 
the  1550  Prayer-book.  There  can  be  traced  an 
evident  wiah  to  form  a  melody,  if  not  actually 
iu  a  Church  mode,  in  a  tonality  closely  resembling 
one  of  them.  Tallis  alao  avoided  contrapuntal 
devices  (inwhidi  he  was  a  distingmshed  expert), 
and  limited  within  strict  bounds  the  ambifus  of 
his  melody  and  the  number  of  his  harmonic  com- 
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binatinns.  Anyboly  who  will  take  the  trouble 
to  compare  Ids  graceful  and  melodious  authoms 
'  Hear  the  voice  and  prayer  *  and  '  If  ye  love 
Md '  with  hia  Sorviise^  mugt  peroave  thmk  he  wrote 
hii  wtMag  of  th«  oantidei  under  «n  erideiit  Mlf- 
imposed  restraint.  The  whole  of  the  Service  was 
in»de  to  follow  abeolutelv  the  style  of  tUe  Te 
Deum,  and  the  reatlliia,  utttmuaio  of  a  dignified 
and  ecclesiastical  type  has  hcfxi  pnxluced — pore, 
perhaps,  but  certainly  uninteresting.  Led  in 
this  direction  by  so  great  and  famous  a  composer 
IS  Ikllii^  many  of  hi*  oomtampoanuies  and  im 
nediato  woce— ora  ftllowfld  u  hia  fbototcpR, 
ar,:]  Knglish  cathedrals  possess  a  considerable 
Btura  of  plain  contrapuntal  service  in  minor  keys,  i 
Tbat  aifiai,  the  growth  of  the  middle  of  the  1 6th  | 
century,  has  even  been  imiUited  by  those  modern  , 
puxiats  who  seem  to  think  that  the  highest  func- 
tion of  an  art  consists  in  founding  lactoriee  of 
•ham  Mtiquea.  It  i«  «(t«ii  »  mfttter  <tf  anxpma 
to  thoM  nntntond  in  Hie  namifw  tiadllioiui  of 
our  oloiaten  why  such  glorioug  c.mticles  as  the 
Te  Devm  and  Magnificat  should  be  so  often  Rang 
to  mnaic  of  the  moat  sad  and  sombre  description. 
The  exj>lanatiou  now  becomes  .simple.  Tlie  oldest 
known  Te  Deum  was  in  the  Phrygian  mode  ; 
T&llis  wrote  his  setting  in  an  irregular  Doric 
iQodo;  hiafbUowccVfhftTiiigloBtthAJuiowlodgeoif 
the  ehnrah  modea,  naed  the  minor  tvjn  inatead: 
the  fashion,  once  Htart<'d,  kept  its  hold  on  church 
moiiioiaus  for  a  ooniiiderable  period.  These  i 
*  minor'  settings  of  the  canticles  will,  howew, 
Bonietime"  be  found  remarkably  suitable  for  use 
in  j)t^^nitentiai  deasons,  or  in  times  of  publio  ca- 
lamity—ft  eontneted  but  letpaolalile  aplMve  «f 
utilitj. 

Cloa«3j  fellowhig  Ae  elaaa  of  anioaa  jast  de- 
scribed comes  the  strict  contrapuntal  school,  of 
which '  Gibbons  in  K '  forms  such  a  noble  example. 
Gibbons  has  not  found  ao  many  imitaton  as  would 
be  expect<^td,  but  the  real  reason  probably  lies  in 
tlie  faet  that  hia  counterpoint  is  ao  remarkably 
smooth  and  fine  that  it  is  not  an  easy  task  to 
fi^ow  in  his  steps.  Tallis  died  in  158$,  Gibbons 
in  1635 — just  forty  yean  latw;  a  change  or 
growtli  of  musical  style  mi;.,'ht  therefore  have 
been  expected  at  the  latter  date.  It  most  not 
be  tluMigbt  that  Gibbons  was  the  first  to  write 
the  'pure  contrapuntal'  service;  a  Magnificat 
and  Nunc  Duniitis  by  Dr.  Tye  (who  wa** organist 
to  Kdward  VI.)  show  that  he  transferred  his 
motet'ttylewithoDt  any  «haiige  to  liis  settings  of 
these  eantidea,  nMdi  oondst  afanost  entirely  of 
short  'points'  or  phrases  of  four-part  imitation.  ■ 
This  is  just  what  Gibbons  did,  but  he  threw  more 
melodio  freedom  and  greater  breadth  into  Ids 
work,  and  therefore  it  haa  lived,  while  Tye's 
Magnificat  ia  only  known  to  antiquarians. 

mil  a  century  after  the  death  of  Qibbons  the 
aettings  of  the  canticles  had  become  merely 
meaningless  collections  of  short  'points';  and, 
in."!tead  of  running  on  with  dignified  continuity, 
the  music  came  to  be  broken  ap  into  a  number 
of  small  aeetlona,  farmteea  toK  altenmtely  with, 
or  in  frequent  contrast  to,  short  rbr  The 
influence  of  the  French  school,  which  had  the  i 


i  most  disa^trouB  effcct.s  on  English  autlu  ms, 
afl'ected  the  services  also,  though  to  a  lettjer  de- 
gree. Tlie  services  of  Purcell  and  Blow  may  be 
oouddered  typioal  of  both  the  virtues  and  vices 
of  this  sehooi,-— mdodions,  but  testless  and  pni»- 
poseles.H. 

Seven  years  before  the  death  of  Blow  a  man 
was  bom,  who,  without  posaeasing  any  qteelal 
muMical  gifts,  wa.«i  destined  to  brint;  alM)ut  a  vast 
change  in  the  character  of  Horvicea ;  that  man 
was  the  very  second-rate  Charles  King.  The 
only  possible  way  of  *«wMint.iw£  for  the  enonnons 
P<:4  iiiu  i.y  of  hia  aervlees  ia  to  view  them  as  » 
protest  against  contrapunt;d  devices,  and  aa 
a  restoration  of  simplicity,  even  if  the  simplicity 
ia  cloosly  allied  to  weekneaa.  To  the  influence 
of  King  we  probably  owe  two  short  but  beautiful 
settings  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  fioyce  (who  died 
abont  thirty  years  affeer  him);  one  in  the  kaj 
of  G!»  theoUieriaA. 

lie  Bflott  development  of  tbe  fbrm  «»d  oharaetar 
of  serviceH  wad  the  forerunner  of  the  present 
'dramatic'  school.  Attwood  deserves  an  im* 
portant  place  in  any  akeldl  of  tbe  history  of 
iw:T\-iceF'  frr  his  bold  attempt  to  attach  to  the 
words  music  which  should  vary  as  their  character. 
This  hml  of  court^e  been  done  to  some  extent 
before  his  tims^  but  nearly  always  with  a  polite 
leadag  to  the  eooventionalities  of  the  past; 
Attwood  struck  out  a  fi-csh  path.  This  fact 
should  be  borne  in  mind  by  those  who  are  dis- 
posed to  critidse  severely  the  weak  points  ia 
his  services.  Attwocnl  died  in  1838,  and  wo 
soon  find  ourselves  face  to  fac>j  v^th  S.  S.  Wesley, 
vrhoae  Ssrvioe  in  S  haa  been,  and  is,  a  model  for 
many  living  writers ;  and  he  has  been  followed 
by  a  large  group  of  living  composer?,  all  of  whom 
are  striving  to  produce  services  in  which  the 
natural  emotions  called  up  by  the  character  of 
the  words  afatll  be  refleoted  in  onMrtifidal  masio. 
From  the  above  sketch  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
service  haa  gone  tlirough  some  suoh  iitageai  of 
growth  as  the  following : — 
I.  Early  simple  hacmonio  (TaUiia»  Fatriok,  and 
others). 

3.  F!,i.rly  contrapuntal  (CTibbons  and  nthfrrii. 

3.  Late  contrapuntal  (Blow,  Purcell,  and 
oUiera). 

4.  I^te  (Hmple  harawBio  (King,  Boyoe.  and 

others). 

5.  Modem  dramatie  (Attwood,  Waaby,  and 

others). 

Yet  these  divisions,  although  well-marked  in 
the  works  of  the  leaders  of  each  ^hool,  are  com- 
pletely broken  down  by  that  lai^ge  number  of 
composers  who  have  either  followed  some  pre- 
vious school  implicitly,  or  Iiave  eombiiiad  tlw 
chiuracteriiitica  of  several. 

It  has  already  been  stated  that  (Jibbons  had 
but  few  imitators,  yet  his  influence  on  both  Child 
and  Oeyghton  is  distinctly  marked.  These  two 
musicians  were  Ix'rn  early  in  the  1 7th  century. 
Child  in  1606,  Creyghton  in  1639.  services 
by  ChiM  in  tbe  keys  of  F  mid  G  fellowed  tho 
cheerful  britrht  character  of  Gibbons ;  the  same 
remark  applies  to  tbe  well-known  Service  in  Kb 
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byCreyghtotu  In  cnch  of  theso  case'!  a  mAjnr  key 
has  been  selecteil  and  the  glvomy  coloui  iDg  of  the 
earliest  school  entirely  discarded.  When  King 
tf.i  <\  hu  hand  at  countefiwi&t  be geoeiaUy  made 
a  »ad  mesH  of  it,  hence  his  Service  in  0  and  hit 
Service  in  F  (especially  Magnificat  aii«l  Nunc 
JHmifii$)  are  tboee  which  were  mo«t  liked,  and 
to  thMd  WM  prineipally  due  the  initiation  of  the 
later  simple  liartivTiic  Ftyle.  To  this*  i=chool  Dr. 
Cooke,  organist  ol  Westminster  Ablx  y  i,b.  1734) 
coutributed  a  most  uieful  service  in  thi-  key  of  G. 
Tilt  Te  Deum  of  the  deservedly  popular  Service 
iu  r  by  Henry  Smart  proves  how  niiidi  breadth 
and  dignity  can  bo  llirnwn  intn  the  'l;ito  Hiiii|ilc 
hannoiiic '  style  by  the  hand  of  genius ;  other 
portion*  of  the  aarnoe^  oqwdally  &e  Jiemdietus 
and  NioeneCrMd  beloag  to  the  modem  diMoatio 
school. 

One  of  the  finest,  if  not  the  finent  setting  of 
the  Te  Deum  and  Jubilate  to  which  the  £aiglish 
Church  can  point,  is  that  by  Croft,  in  A.  It 
combines  a  suitable  variety  of  sentiiuL-nt  witli  a 
dignified  unity  as  a  whole ;  and  wUile  in  turn  it 
it  plaintive,  penitential,  or  joyous,  H  bunts  at 
the  clo55e  of  the  Gloria  to  tlu  Jubilate  into* rich 
Jmgaio  highly  artistic  and  i  ticctive. 

ItbM  been  asserted  that  <>ur  modem  church- 
composers  have  had  placed  before  them  the  same 
problem  which  confronted  Paleetrina,  and  are 
solving  it  in  the  wrong  way.  This  is  not  ti)e 
OMe,  The  real  question  is  broadly  thi»— ijhould 
ehnrdi'niiuic  be  a  levd  unvarying  vdiiole  Ibr 
supporting  the  saicred  wonlti,  or  ^hnvild  it  ftrive 
to  illustrate  them  ?  Or,  in  other  wurdi> — Should 
it  be  a  passive  rcce]>t:iclc,  a  mere  unobjectionable 
frame  to  which  the  words  are  to  be  fitted,  ot 
should  the  music  be  an  active  and  appropriate 
comment  on  the  text!  The  question  i>  not  one 
which  can  be  answered  off-hand ;  all  that  we 
oan  do  here  it  to  efaroniole  the  fact  that  oar 
modem  ci>ni]i<>><cr=;  hare  adoptc-d  the  latter  view, 
and  are  tttriving  to  do  tur  sacnnl  UiUbiu  what  thu 
'iDtnautic'  school  did  for  the  secular  branch. 
If  modem  writers  of  services  can  be  sometimes 
charged  w4th  sentimentality,  they  can  retort  that 
tin  V  at  least  do  not  exhibit  primitive  dreariness. 
FalWtrioa  had  to  dioose  between  the  frivoloaa 
artificialities  whieh  had  then  bordened  ehnrdb* 
music,  aii'l  the  iluA.xIcal  f^tyle  of  his  own  adop- 
tion ;  nut  l>etwe«u  a  cla8c«ic;d  istyle  and  a  romantic 
style  not  then  dreanied  of.  A  careful  bidanoing 
of  the  various  merits  of  different  characters  of 
services  will,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  lead  our  modem 
writers  to  form  an  eclectic  uchiKtl  which  bhall 
avoid  weak  sentimentality  on  the  one  sid^  and 
orthodox  dryness  on  the  other.  But  oontrovecsy 
on  this  subject  ha."!  f  ^r  the  hist  few  years  been 
running  very  high,  and  oppouing  parties  are  not 
in  that  temper  of  mind  Wkioh  can  ocmtsmplate 
eclecticism  as  ilesirable. 

The  use  ot  tha  tall  orchestra  iu  our  cathedrals 
and  churches,  which  has  become  common  during 
the  last  few  years,  has  oalled  into  existence  a 
eouaderable  nnmber  of  festival  settings  of  the 
Magnifii  <il  and  yunc  DifnUfh ;  thefe  are  dis- 
tinctly modem  in  character  of  course,  but  are 
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for  the  nuMt  pact  admirnble  epewmene  «f  their 

kind. 

It  rarely  happens  that  any  foreigner  attempts 
to  enter  the  mysterioos  boandaries  of  Engiidi 
aetviee-mnsic ;  yet  MendelsBohn  ventored  npon 

the  step.  His  7V  Drum  and  Juhilafe  in  A, 
Magmficat  in  Bb  and  2func  1/imitlie  in  Eb,  aro 
evident  attempts  to  IbUow  a  style  to  which  he 
hiivl  no  doulit  1>cen  attrarted  by  bis  occasional 
vioits  to  St.  i'aul'ii  and  Westminster  Abbey.  Of 
these  four  canticles,  the  T^Detm  is  nnqaestion- 
ably  the  finest  the  last  portiaa  zeaohiqg  n  high 
stmdard  of  beanty  and  pathos,  ^e  contra- 
punlal  v^'r^tin','  of  the  Magnificat  is  exceedingly 
clever,  especially  the  fugue  to  the  words  'as  he 
promised  ;  the  Nunc  JHmtUi»  ia  rather  spoilt 
than  improved  by  the  rein  trod  uction  of  the 
praytsr  '  L-jrd  now  Ictitiat  Thou  Thy  servant 
depifu-t  in  peace,'  after  the  triumphal  burst  'To 
be  a  light  to  lighten  the  Gentiles.'  But  the 
whole  work  is  poblished  in  octavo  form  and 
takes  its  place  amongst  the  services  uu  tlie 
mu8ic«li«ta  of  our  principal  cathedrals,  a  strong 
evidenoe  of  its  apinreoiaaott  by  oar  eoosflrrativa 
church  ransicians. 

Those  who  deairo  to  btudy  the  literature  of 
services  will  find  ample  materials  in  Barnard's 
Collection  (imperfect  and  rare) ;  Boyoe's  CoUeo- 
tion  of  Cathetb^  Music,  3  vols. ;  Amdd*8  Col- 
lection, 3  vols. ;  Rimbault's  Collection  of  Services, 
I  voL ;  Ooseley's  Collection  of  Servioe^  i  voL ; 
variotts  maanseripts  in  oar  eathedrala.  Full 
infonnation  .is  to  Brirnard's  Collection  will  be 
found  under  the  head  BAtiMARi>,  vol.  i.  p.  140  of 
this  Dictionary;  to  each  of  the  succeeding  col- 
lections above  named  interesting  biographical 
notices  are  attached,  for  the  most  jtart  extremely 
correct.  Ouseley  has  given  a  notice  of  Richard 
Farrant  as  the  oomposer  ot  an  'early  simple 
haimomo*  Servioe  in  D  minor;  tills  however 
•was  composed  by  a  '  Mr.  Farrant  of  Salisbury,' 
not  by  liicli&rd  Farrant;  they  war^i  probably 
near  relatives. 

The  rapid  growth  of  music  which  has  taken 
place  in  all  our  parish  churches  during'  the  last 
few  years  has  called  into  existence  a  new  class 
of  <  ooogregational '  settiqgs  of  the  Oantioleiv 
QBderthename  of  Clhaat>servieeB.  The  need  of 
them  was  felt  a  century  aL,'o,  when  Macksouin  F,' 
their  tme  foreranner,  first  appeared  ;  no  wonder 
thai  worshippers  were  ^lad  on  the  one  hand  to 
escape  from  the  'reading''  of  the  Te  Deum  by 
parson  and  clerk,  and  on  the  other  h;uid  from  the 
catb  liL.l  service  in  which  they  could  take  no 
I»rt.  And  it  must  be  admitted  also  that  ths 
weakert  dmat^ervioe  is  an  inpNiveiBent  on  the 
(iVstem  of  hini^'-inrj  the  canticles  to  sincile  or  double 
chants.  It  would  not  be  £air  to  criticise  modem 
ohaat>iervices ;  their  avthott  hnve  produced 
them  as  works  of  utility,  not  of  art :  and  th<»ir 
need  is  still  so  pressing  that  composers  of  ability 
who  are  willing  to  lay  aside  their  own  artistio 
aims  and  don  the  strait-jaekei  of  a  ooogn^on's 
limited  reqtdrementfl  and  powen  deserve  all  en- 
ooura^'ement  and  LTatitude. 

Instead  of  finding  the  terms  'chorus'  and 
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<8olo'  in  the  «ld«r  wtrnam,  wm  6nd  'full'  and 
*y«nie';  theftnner«ipl»fi»HMlf,lnittIi«1attsr 

is  curioufl,  and  the  origin  of  its  «se  in  this  «<  nsr 
hM  never  been  Mti«£kctorilT  esmlaiued.  Tbee 

SESQUI.  A  Latin  woid,  llgBifying^  litan^. 
the  whole  plu$  ita  half. 

In  mnrfad  tanninology.  the  pnfix  Seequi  is 
nned,  in  comblnatiOD  with  certain  numeral-adjec- 
tive««,  to  exprew  the  Proportion,  either  of  Har- 
monic Intervals  or  of  rhythmic  oamWnationg. 
[See  Pbopobtion.]  Thus,  Seaquialtm  npnetm 
the  Proportion  of  two  to  thrae,  and  tberefere 
represents  the  Perfect  Fifth,  which  is  produced 
lij  MoniUng  two- thirds  of  a  given  string.  Sesqui- 
tatia,  ofprmwlinf  Proportion  of  three  to  four, 
Wprescnts  the  Perfect  Foorth.  w)unde<l  by  three- 
ibarth'^  of  the  slrinj:^.  Sesquiquarta,  or  four  fifttm, 
represents  the  Major  Third.  Sesquiquinta  repre- 
Muta  iba  Minor  Third,  given  by  five-aixtlu  of  the 
vewmant  utring .  SeaqniMZta,  siX'terentha,  and 
Sesquiseptiina,  seven-eightli-;,  correj^pond  with  no 
Intervals  in  the  aoceptad  Canon  of  the  Scale: 
hcA,  SaaqnloetaTK,  or  eight-ninths,  repreaento  the 
Pffft^lHai'  form  of  the  Maj<ir  Second  known  to 
Tlieorists  aii  the  Greater  'i'une  ;  and  Scsquinoiia, 
nine-tenths,  gives  the  Leeeer  Tone— an  Interval, 
which,  tbongh  conventionaUy  called  a  Muor 
Seoond,  and  treated,  In  piractica^  ai  f  totioal  mth 
that  jU8t  described,  is  h  i^f,  by  one  Comma,  than 
the  Tone  represented  by  Seaquioctava.' 

In  ihythmic  combin-itions,  Sei3({uialtera  is  need 
as  the  general  symbol  of  Triple  Time.  The  term 
Se?qui&itera  Ui  abo  applied  to  pausagee  of  tiirec 
notei  aOBg  against  two;  Seequitertia,  to  three 
noCoa  anqg  against  four ;  and  Seaqaiquarta,  to 
Ibnr  notea  rang,  or  played,  againrt  five.  [See 
Hemiolia.]  [W.8.R.] 

SESQUIALTERA.  A  compound  organ  stop 
consisting  of  several  ranics  of  pipes,  sometimes  as 
many  a«  five.  Various  combinations  of  inter- 
vab  are  lued,  but  they  only  repreeent  different 
podtioiiB  of  the  3rd,  5&,  and  8di  of  the  gimmd- 
tone  in  the  third  or  fourth  octave  above.  The 
aeiqaialtera  thus  gives  brilliancy  to  the  tone  by 
nlnlbirnng  these  npper  partials. 

The  origin  of  the  tenn  8eeauialtei%  aa  uplied 
to  an  organ  atop,  ia  rather  obocnre.  In  the  list 
of  ratios  given  by  Boethiua,  at  the  cIoik-  of  the 
^th  or  b^;inning  of  the  6th  century,  which  were 
esaetly  reproduced  by  ahncot  every  writer  on 
music  up  to  the  i6th  ceutnry,  the  term  pro- 
portio  $aquialtera  signifies  numbers  having  the 
fatio  3:3;  the  term  therefore  ia  really  applic- 
able to  all  stops  having  pipes  at  an  interval 
of  a  fifth  from  the  groundtone,  such  as  the 
Quint,  Twelfth,  Larigot  (nineteenth),  etc.  As 
atated  aborc^  the  SeMuialtera  organ  atop  doea 
aetoaUy  contain  pipes  having  thia  rdatlon,  only, 
(it  also  contains  pipes  having  the  ratio  5  :  4 
the  tierce),  which  Boethius  called  a  proportio 
$etqutquarla.  On  the  whola  it  n»ay  he  aafely  said 
that  UM  woid  flnagnfaltaaa  waa  originallj  naed 
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for  the  purpose  of  showing  that  the  atop  con- 
tidned  pipes  having  ratios  other  than  3  :  i,  or 

other  than  an  octave-series.  [J.S.] 

SESTET  or  SEXTET  ^Fr.  ^'exittor;  ItaL  ^* 
tetto).  A  composltloB  for  tix  instamments,  or  six 

voices,  with  or  without  accompaniment. 

Instrumental  sestets  are  of  two  kinds  ;  those 
for  strings  only,  which  belong  to  the  same  class  as 
string  quartets  and  quinteta,  being  monochromes 
in  six  real  parts,  and  those  fat  various  combin- 
ations of  strings,  wind  and  pianoforte,  wliich 
belong  to  the  otasa  of  pianoforte  quarteta  etc., 
and  nay  ho  regarded  as  miniatare  symphonies. 
The  first  of  these  tw(j  clasfles  i»,  naturally,  hnt 
rarely  met  with,  six-part  hanuony  not  being 
easy  to  writa;  but  the  few  examples  we  have 
are  striking  ones.  We  may  pass  over  Haydn's 
solitary  specimen,  called  an  '  Echo,'  for  4  violins 
and  2  cellos,  and  mention  only  that  of  Spohr,  in 
C  (op.  140},  a  charming  work ;  the  two  immortal 
compositions  of  Brahms  (Bb.  op.  18  ;  O,  op.  36), 
which  stand  at  the  head  of  modern  chamber- 
music  :  the  .Sextet  of  Raff,  op.  178,  in  G  minor; 
an<l  that  of  Dvorshak,  recently  mtrodueod  into 
Eni,dand.  RaflT s  work  deserves  more  than  a 
passing  word,  being  one  of  that  composer'.s  most 
carefully  written  productions.  It  is  a  veritable 
triumph  of  oounteorpoint ;  not  only  is  the  labour 
of  6-part  wrltbg  novor  fir  a  moment  shirked^ 
but  e\t:ry  device  of  imitation  and  canon  is  lavw 
ishly  expended.  One  canon  of  6  in  3  in  the 
variations  is  particularly  happy. 

All  the  above  are  for  2  violins,  2  viola.s  and 
2  cellos.  Turning  now  to  the  becoud  and  more 
comprehensive  class,  we  find  a  few  more  in  point 
of  number  but  none  of  much  artistic  value.  The 
proUflo  Boceherini  wrote  sixteen,  Haydn  one, 
Moz.<rt  only  the  'Musical  .Tnke  '  I'm  *  th oven'a 
Sestet  for  Strings  and  2  ohligaio  Horns  (op.  Si 6) 
is  interesting,  but  unfortunately  impracticabia 
for  modem  players.'  His  Sestet  for  Wind  In- 
struments, op.  71  (for  2  clarinets,  2  horns,  and 
a  bassoons,  in  £b),  is  an  early  work  and  litlla 
known.  Beethoven  himself  mentaooa  it  in  a 
letter  flf  August  8,  1809,  as  *one  of  my  earfier 
things,  and  nut  only  that,  but  written  in  a  single 
night ;  perhaps  the  only  thing  in  ita  favour  ia 
that  it  is  the  work  of  aa  author  who  has  at  least 
brought  forward  better  works — thoui^h  for  many 
such  works  are  the  best.'  (Nohl's  Neue  lit  iefc, 
53*)  Stemdale  Bennett's  Sestet  for  Piano 
and  Strings  a  vaiy  early  work  (op.  8)  is  an  elegant 
piaaoferto  piece  with  an  unimp<ntaat  though 
often  picturesque  accompaninient  for  .'<tring!«,  in 
which  the  ^ano  haa,  perhaps,  an  undue  share 
of  work.   Onalow  laft  a  test  eta  opa.  30  and 

77  bif. 

It  should  be  noUced  that  the  sestets  and  (quin- 
tets of  Beichaand  other  oampoaars,  when  wzittoi 
for  wind  instmneiita  only,  ana  practically  fBa» 
tets,  ona  or  man  of  tha  ^bnuoMiti  takiiig  • 
rest  in  tmi.  LF.O.] 


1  A  111  Horn  part  Is  In  eilMeon.  on 
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SESTINI,  QiOTAXSA,  ft  anger  engAged  at  the  < 
Itftlian  opera  in  Londoii  M  prima         in  1783.  I 

She  first  iij.peared  in  'La  Marche«.i  Ciarrliniera' 
of  Anftw^i.  Although  the  quality  ol  her  voice 
was  not  a;:ree;il>le  1'  gritty  and  sharp*  Lord 
Mount- Ed^umbe  describes  it),  and  her  vocalis- 
ation not  of  the  first  order,  her  beaatj,  vivacity, 
and  iutelHj^onci*  won  for  her  great  popuLirity 
with  the  public.  Kelly,  who  hevd  her  at  Dublin 
in  1 787,  mentione  her  la  hi*  Bernhdsoenoeeae  the 
best  buffa  of  ht-r  time.  She  was  'first  woni.in' 
fiat  many  yearv,  tLuu.  in  the  dt>cliue  >>f  h<-r  voice, 
fMOams  second,  and  even  after  that  Bang  at 
intervals  at  Covent  Garden  and  the  Haymarket. 
She  was  one  of  thoee  useful  people  who  are 
ready  at  a  moment's  ndtico  to  take  almost  any 
part,  and  up  to  1791  was  often  recalled  to 
■trongthen  n  wmk  company.  She  vemained  oon- 
stantly  in  England,  ami  died  here  at  la.<it,  in 
great  poverty.  Her  isal&ry  <or  ii«ir  hrst  seaeun 
was  £450. 

One  V.  Sestini,  possibly  a  relation^  wu  ward- 
robe keeper  at  the  King  s  Theatre  in  iSai,  and 

the  name  uf  Mini  Sestini,  a  singer,  appears  in 
some  English  playbiUa  of  1839.  [F.A  M.] 

SETTIMETTO.  Italian  lor  a  septet,  or  com- 
position for  seven  instruments,  or  in  seven  parts. 
In  (be  earlier  pragranuuee  of  the  Philhartnonic 
Soefoty,  Beethoveiri  Septet  1«  ooCMionally  styled 

Settimetto.  [G.] 

S£V£N  LAST  WOBDS^  THE— <.e.  the 
■eren  last  sentenoee  or  exdatnatioiii  of  Cblst : 

— I  i)  'Pater  diniitte  illis  ;  non  enim  sciunt  quiJ 
fiftciant.'  (3)  '  Amen  dioo  tibi.  hodie  mecum  eris 
in  paradiio.*  (3) '  Mulier  ecoe  filiut  iaoM,  «t  to 
eoce  mater  tua.'  (4)'Sitio.'  (5) '  Deus  meus,  Pens 
meus,utquid dercUquisti  me?'  (6)'Consumu)atuiu 
tuL*  (7)  '  Pater  in  manus  tuan commendo  spiritum 
meum.' — oompoiitioa  of  ilftjrdn'a  dating  about 
1795.  It  was  tnen  the  otistom  in  the  priDcipal 
church  of  Cadiz  to  have  a  kind  of  oratorio  dnrin<; 
Passion  week.'  The  church  was  hung  with  black, 
and  a  single  lamp  only  was  lighted.  At  noon  the 
doors  \v<  r>;  shut.  An  orchestral  prelude  was 
]>lnyod  ;  then  the  Bishop  mounted  the  pulpit,  read 
one  of  our  Lcnd's  last '  word^*  and  made  an  ex- 
hortation upon  it.  He  then  oame  down,  aad, 
threw  himaelf  on  Ue  kneea  befoire  the  altar. 
During  this  there  was  again  orchestral  mui«ic. 
He  then  moonted  the  pulpit  a  seocud  time,  and 
prauKtnoed  tlie  second '  wend,'  and  a  leoond  di^ 
course,  and  so  on  till  the  last.  In  or  abont  1 785 
Uaydn  received  a  reouest  from  Cadiz  to  com 
poae  anlieaiml  pieoes  for  this  pnrpoee.  each  piece 
to  be  an  adagio  of  about  10  minutes  long.  This 
be  did,  sabsututiiig  however  (as  the  original 
parts  show)  for  the  Biibop's  voice  a  long  recita- 
tive for  a  bass  in  the  case  of  each  of  the  seven 
'weeds.'  Bi  tbii  ferm  tbe wwk  was  perfonned 
at  Vienna,  March  26,  17S7.  an  l  wan  publinhed 
in  parts  by  Artaha  in  the  saute  year — as  *  7 
senate,  con  un  Introdtudone,  ed  al  fine  vntere- 
moto  — for  oidMstn^  op.  47 ;  ior  stiiiigv^  op,  48 ; 
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for  piano  solo,  op.  49.  It  quicldj  Ktread  to  other 
countries,  was  sold  to  Fonter  of  LoodoB  in  tba 

summer  of  th  -  -attie  year  for  5  g'uinea-i,  Haydn 
protesting,  and  endeavouring  to  obtain  another  5, 
but  with  doubtful  success  ;  '  and  u  :is  announced 
by  Longman  and  Broderip  in  The  Times  of 
Jan.  1, 1788,  as  '  A  set  of  Quartetts  ....  expres- 
Hive  of  the  Passion  of  Our  Saviour,  o{>.  4S.  8^.' 
Haydn  himself  ccmducted  them  (whether  with 
the  redtativea  or  not  and  for  fidl  orehestm  does 
not  appear)  as  the  middle  part  of  a  cvncert  at 
tiio  King'tt  Theatre,  Ha}m(iarket,  May  30,  1 791, 
and  repeated  the  performance  at  the  benefit  of 
little  Clement  the  violin-player.  For  the  pay- 
ment for  the  Paris  edition  be  wait«d  long.  At 
lant  a  package  arrived  from  the  publisher  oon* 
taining  a  ohMolate  tart.  After  looidog  at  it  for 
some  tune  in  disgust  be  broke  off  a  pkos  Cor  bio 

servant,  wlieu  oav  r:^r^  .i  hiih.Im  r  of  ducats  ! 

The  work  is  now  known  a  cantata,  with 
words  to  each  movement.  When  or  by  whom 
the  words  were  adde<l  \6  not  quite  clear  ;  for  the 
various  statements  the  reader  mubt  be  referred 
to  Pohl's  'Joseph  Haydn*  (ii.  317,  3i8).»  Pohl's 
conclusion  appears  to  be  that  Hajdn  adapted  to 
bis  nturio— perhape  with  Van  Swieten's  asnst- 
ance — words  which  he  met  with  at  r.isi^aii  on 
his  way  to  England  in  1 7^4,  except  those  to  the 
Earthquake,  whidi  are  from  BamniWs  'Tod 
Jesu.'  At  the  same  time  he  arran^jed  each  of 
the  '  words  '  in  plain  harmony,  and  addt-d  a  move* 
meat  for  wind  iu.struments  only  between  move- 
nients  4  and  5.  The  '  Sevan  Words  *  were  for 
I'^ng  a  nvoinite  in  yienBa  both  in  church  and 
concert-ro<im.  One  of  the  last  performances  was 
at  the  Alt-Lercbenfeid  church,  when  Erana 
Schubert's  brother  Antoo  ('litftibMr  Hwoann*) 
delivered  the  discou r  es  '  [G.] 

SEVSNTH.  The  intorvab  which  contain 
seven  notes  oomprise  some  of  tiio  most  important 

chonls  in  musio,  and  such  as  have  been  pecu- 
liarly conspicuous  in  musical  history.  They  are 
divided  OUJnlj  into  three  classes— majorsevontb% 
minor  iOVOBiUis,  and  diminished  seventlui ;  as 


^  

I.  The  major  KuvcnthH,  sm  CB,  F£,  Gki,  are 
very  harsh — in  fact  the  harshest  combination  u.sed 
in  modem  musio  except  the  minor  second,  such 
as  BC.  They  are  only  endurable  either  when 
prepared  and  duly  resolved,  or  when  they  result 
from  the  use  of  an  appqggiatura  or  graoo>note, 
()r  passing  note.  Tiktif  ooeitr  most  commonly  ao 
suspensions,  resolving  eitlier  up  or  down,  whUo 
the  rest  of  the  chord  in  stationary,  as  at  {d) 


or  with  tlto  eondsiisod  liafina  of  rssdutioo,  when 

1  Pohl,  '  Haydn  la  London,  p.  91. 

•  The  Blocnpltto  CnlrerMlla  ttntn  ^ it.foricmUj  Um  Um  tMff^ 
»tion  wu  br  MlehMi  Bajdn. 

•  Bm  roU'« '  JgMflt  Uvdn.'  U.  n*.  sti.  «tc. 
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the  rent  of  thr  rhoni  mnvpg  simultanonugly  with 
the  iDotion  of  the  discordant  note,  as  at  {J>) 
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Of  tliese  iiiaitir  s^ventlis  there  ure  several 
foriuH,  but  fts  thfV  all  li.ive  ihe  same  general 
piinciplea  of  runnHtion  ntid  treatlMint  tuOJ  do 
not  TMuite  detailed  constderatum. 

9.  llw  mioor  MveDtht  at«  mora  in^Tidually 
characteristic.  Of  these  tha  meet  ini[  <  rt;int  is 
the  Dominant  seventh,  a«  at  (e),  for  tLt^  key  uf  €. 
The  discordance  of  this  combination  is  very 
•UH^t.    Bj  Uaelf  it  in  but  litt!o  n.ore  }iar-li  than 


some  combinatirms  wliich  n:  i;  i verbally  ac- 
cepted as  concords,  such  as  the  minor  aixth ;  but 
ito  hanhiMMi  i»  inereaaed  by  tbe  addition  <if  the 
other  notes  which  fill  up  the  hnrmony,  ns  at  (r/  . 
■ince  iho  iudi^pi  usable  major  third  in  the  cliord 
makes  a  diminished  fifth  with  (bftieventh.  Never- 
ill«leM  ita  mildneas  haa  long  been  reoogni»ed,  and 
It  was  nsed  as  early  as  the  beginning  of  the  17th 
century  witli  it^-eater  freedom  than  any  other 
dincord,  by  being  rdtiered  of  the  condition  of 
being  prepared.  HaIWOVT,  vgl.  i.  p.  674  ] 

But  tlie  laws  of  its  resolution  continueil,  and 
still  coaliuue,  more  or  less  reuti  icled.  It  uatu- 
raliy  resolves  into  the  Tonic  chord  ;  because  its 
third  is  the  leading  note  of  tbe  key  and  tends 
to  the  Tonic ;  its  seventh  natorally  tends  to  the 
third  of  the  Tonic  chonl,  which  is  in  tbe  major 
divided  from  it  only  by  the  small  interval  of  a 
•Mttitone;  and  ite  root  or  bass  note  already 
Bnpplit  B  the  fifth  of  that  chord,  which  naturally 
acts  M  the  oonncctiug  link  b«>tw««:n  the  two 
harmonies  of  dominant  and  tonic;  so  that  all  the 
vital  notes  of  the  Touic  chord  are  as  it  w«re  pre- 
dicted by  ite  sonnding,  and  consequently  ft  Is  the 
most  natural  and  fon^'i I >le  penultimate  in  cadenoo.", 
in  which  it  occurs  with  extceme  freauency.  [See 
Cadbkoi;  Habvoitt.]  It  ie  hardly  neoemary 
to  point  out  that  it  can  be  re-olvod  otherwise, 
since  it  so  often  plays  a  part  in  interrupted 
cadences  ;  as  for  instance  where  the  Tonic  chord 
is  supplanted  by  the  chord  of  the  Submediant 
(e) ;  but  it  is  in  consequence  of  the*  very  [)rc- 
di^jMWjition  which  it  createa  to  expect  the  Tonic 
chord  that  interrupted  cadences  have  such 
nmriied  effect.  [See  iMTiBSvmD  Caowce.] 
There  is  no  other  minor  seventh  in  the  key 
whiub  ciku  be  aocoiu^uied  by  a  diatonic  major 
third:  but  there  are  two  at  lewt  that  een  be 
obtained  with  one  chromatic  note  in  them,  and 
these  are  so  frequently  used  ns  if  they  belonged 
to  the  key  that  some  theorists  have  agreed  to 
•ffiliftte  them.  These  are  the  minor  seventh  on 
the  aopertonio  with  a  ehromatio  major  third,  and 
llie  minor  seventh  on  the  tonic,  in  which  the 
seventh  iunAi  is  chromatic,  &m  (/)  and  {g),  in 
relation  to  the  hty  of  C.  These  are  retipeo* 
tive^  the  doniiiMt  aeTentht  of  the  Domiawit 


and  Subdominant  keys,  so  that  in  any  sense 
they  lie  very  clu^e  to  tbe  principal  key,  and  can 
resolve  into  it  with  the  greate.st  ease  ;  and  they 
are  often  taken  without  pre|>aration  as  distinct 
ingredients  of  its  harmonic  material  without 
other  rcfcretice  to  the  koyt  tO  whidl  thCf 
diatonically  belong. 

The  minor  eeventh  on  the  eapertonte,  with  » 
diatonic  minor  third,  is  a  chord  wlji<  h  has  tnnch 
exercised  theorists.  It  comprises  the  s;itiie  nui«tt 
ns  the  chord  whieh  has  been  generally  known 
formerly  and  even  partially  now  as  the  Added 
rh  ;  and  it  is  more  often  met  with  in  the 
form  from  which  that  name  was  derived.  But 
in  whatever  position,  it  has  loiu|  been  peculiar 
among  disoorde  for  the  TariabiUty  of  ite  reso- 
lution,  bince  the  note  which  would  be  the  sever.th 
if  the  aupertonic  were  at  the  bottom  of  the  chord, 
atandi  rail  In  resolution  almost  as  often  as  It 
moves  downwards  to  the  conveniently  contiguous 
leading  note  of  the  key.  For  the  various  views 
enteruined  ooooemlag  tUe  chord,  aoc  HABKomr 
and  Root. 

3.  The  chord  of  the  Dindniahed  seventh  Is 

a  familiar  comhinalion  botli  to  theorist.^  and 
musicians.  It  is  in  its  complete  form  cotii{H>Bed 
of  a  set  of  minor  thirds,  and  this  as  much  as 
anything  gives  it  its  notoriously  ambiguous 
character,  since  any  of  its  elements  can  be  treated 
as  the  iliscordant  note,  with  the  result  of  leailiug 

to  a  different  key  in  each  several  case.  It  is  now 
commonly  held  to  be  the  inverrion  of  a  minor  ninth 

witli  the  root  note  omitted.    [See  Diminished 
IWTEBVALS,  voL  i,  p.  448,]  [C.H.ILP.] 
SEVERN,  TftOMAS  HniT— brother  of  Joseph 

Severn  the  paint<.T.  tlie  intimate  friend  of  Keativ 
Leigb  Hunt,  etc. — was  born  in  London,  Nov.  5, 
1 80 1,  and  after  many  difficulties  became  manager 
of  Fam's  music  business  at  73  Lombard  Street. 
He  was  the  first  conductor  of  the  CiTT  op  LoNDos 
Clabsical  Haumonihth,  started  in  iS.^i.  [See 
voL  i.  352  a.]  He  was  virtually  self-taught,  and 
his  knowledge  of  mnde  wm  deiived  from  study 
of  the  scores  of  the  great  masters,  and  froai 
practice.  He  died  at  Wandsworth,  April  15, 
1 88 1 .  Severn  was  the  Mthor  of  an  opera,  and  of 
various  songs  which  were  very  popular  in  their 
time.  Amongst  these  were  two  sets  to  words 
hy  Ilaynes  Bayley,  SSongs  of  the  Boudoir,'  con- 
taining the  well-known  'We  met,  'twas  in  a 
crowd^;  and  *8onga  of  the  days  of  Chivalry'; 

three  songs  by  Herrick;  a  Cantata.  'The 
Spirit  of  the  Shell '  i  two  Te  Deums  (Novello  & 
Co.).  eto..  etc  [O.] 

SEXT  (I^-kt.  Offieiam  {rtl  Ondio)  ad  Ilomm 
Scrtniii ;  Ad  i>extam).  Tlie  list  but  one  of  the 
'L<  !Mer  Houn'  in  the  Boman  Breviary. 

Tbe  Office  begins,  as  usual,  with  tbe  Veraicle, 
and  Response,  '  Deus  in  ailjutorium.'  The>te  are 
followed  hy  a  Hymn  —  Kector  potens,  verax  Deus 
— which  sever  changes:  Venes  81-129  ^ 
PiMlm,  <Benti  immacula^*  son;  In  three  divi- 
sions, but  under  a  single  Antiphon  ;  the  'Ca|>itu- 
lum '  and  '  Ke^pous  >rium  breve  '  for  the  SfMison ; 
and  the  Prayer  (,or  Collect)  for  the  D.iy. 

In  CoUegiate  ChuralMii,  the  Offices  cl  Teroe 
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and  Sext,  are  usually  auni;  iinmetliatcly  before 
ftnd  after  High  ^Itm.  Tht-  I'laiu  Chauiit  Music 
for  tlie  various  OflSlcM  »  contained  in  the  Anti- 
i^onarium  BomMum,  mkL  the  Director!  um 
Chori.  [W.S.R.] 
8EXT0LET  (Ftr.  Sexfottt ;  G«r.  SaefoJe ;  Ital. 
Sestina).  A  group  of  ?<ix  notes  of  equal  It-ii-tfi, 
pliiyeil  in  the  time  of  four  ordijiary  notes  ut  tht- 
same  species.  To  distinguiiih  them  rn)ui  re^'ular 
notes  of  like  form  the  number  6  ia  placed  above 
or  below  the  group.  The  trne  ieztolet  u  formed 
froui  ii  triplet,  by  dividiiiL:  eatli  imt'^  into  twD, 
(bus  ginii^  aix  notes,  the  first  of  which  alotie  i^ 
aoeentedrDut  tbere  is  also  a  similar  group  nf  six 
notes,  far  iii'>n:  fr.M|ut-Titly  xmvd  than  ifif  real 
WXtolet,  in  which  a  nil^hl  uect:ut  i^i  ^ivcn  to  the 
fourth  note  aa  well  as  the  first.  This  group, 
which  reaUy  colMiBto  of  two  triplets,  is  prop«fl/ 
known  as  the  Doable  Triplet,  and  ahould  be 
marked  with  the  fi);ure  3  ovt  r  tliu  second  and 
fifth  uotea,  though  it  is  frequently  marked  with 
6,  and  called  »  srxtolei.  Tho  differenoe  is  well 
sliowii  in  the  (ol'mvin^  two  pxtmcts  from  the 


X»:irgo  of  Beethoven's  Conc«-rto  in  C,  op.  15. 
Also  TniPLBT.} 
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SEXTUS  {Pars  $txta,  Sextuf>lum:  Eng.  The 
Sixth  Voiw.  or  Part),  in  the  Part-£ooks  of  the 
1 5ih  and  i6tb  oentnriee,  four  Volceii  only  wevs,  as 

a  i,";neral  rule,  inr-ntioni-d  by  ii:iini; ;  tlie  nvntu.**, 
AltuB,  Teaore,  and  Ba^i^ua.  When  a  tifth  Voice 
irae  needed,  it  was  osUcd  Qu  intos,  or  Pan  Quinta, 
arid  corresponded  exactly,  in  compns,^,  with  onp 
of  the  lirst  four.  When  yut  anuLher  Vuico  wa<i 
added,  it  was  called  Sextus,  or  Pars  Sexta :  and 
oorresponded  in  romp—  with  another  original 
Voiae>Part.  The  extra  Part,  thwefore,  repre- 
SL'ntt'il  Stuiittiini-H  an  additioiia!  TrcMe.  .■.Miii'  tiines 
an  Alto,  8ouietuiit.it  a  Teuur,  and  sometimes  a 
Bsss;  and  always  corresponded,  in  OOmpaas, 
widi  some  other  Part  of  equal  in^rt.inrc  with 
itself.  lW.S.K.] 
SBYFRIBD,  lowAS  Xavn,  Rittsk  ton, 
bom  Aug.  15,  T77^,  in  Vi.  nna,  was  originally 
intended  fur  tliu  law,  but  liis  talent  fur  music 
Vim  so  deciilcd,  that,  encoungpd  Peter  Win- 
ter, he  determined  to  become  »  proffssiopsl 
mnsleian.  In  this,  his  intiinaoy  with  Mozart 
and  8ubw:i|iu  nt  ai  (pKiintanro  wUli  I'r,  thnvt-n 
were  of  much  use.    His  teachers  were  Kozeluch 


SFOBZANDO. 

for  the  PF.  aiiil  nr^an,  nnd  TTaydn  for  theory. 
In  1797  he  became  joint  conductor  of  .Schikane- 
ders  theatre  with  HenaeberK  »  post  he  retained 
in  the  new  Theater  an  der  Wien,  from  its  open- 
ing in  1801  till  i8j6.  The  first  work  he  pro- 
duced there  was  a  setting  of  Schikaneder's  comic 
opwa  'D«r  Lowenbrannen '  (1797),  and  th* 
second,  a  grand  opera  *Der  Wundennami  am 
I'lit-infair  (i79<;"),  >>n  which  ITavdii  \\r>>lc  him  a 
very  compliiiieutary  letter.  Thestj  were  »uo- 
oeeded  by  innumerable  operas  great  and  tomJl, 
operettas,  sincfspitde,  music  for  im  lodramas,  plays 
(including  suiue  by  Schilit-r  and  Grillparzer), 
ballets,  and  pantomimes.  Specially  successful 
were  his  biblical  dramas,  '  Sauh  Konig  von  Is- 
raer(i8io>,  'Atvaham'  (i8i7),'D!eMii0GSlMM9r,* 
and  'Die  Israeliten  in  dcr  Wuste.'  Th>'  muKic 
to  '  Ahosverua*  (18^3)  he  arranged  from  piano 
pieces  of  Mflasrt's,  and  the  favourite  singspiel 
'Die  Oohsonmenuelte  '  (iSa^^'i  1  au  ridnptatitm  <»f 
Hotnianu's  vaudeville  '  Le  rueuuet  du  bceuf) 
was  a  similar  pasticcio  from  Haydn's  works. 
Uis  church  unsic,  widely  known  and  partly 
printed,  inotnded  numy  raasses  and  raqniems, 

niotet.i,  cilTertoire.x,  ;^radual<  a  'I.iVjcra*  fur  men's 
voic«»  composed  lor  Beethoven's  funeral,  etc. 
Seyfried  also  contributed  articles  to  Schilling's 
'Universal  Lexikon  der  Tonkunst,'  Schtimann's* 
'  Neue  Zcitaclirift  flir  Musik,'  the  '  Leipziger 
Allg.  Zeitung,'  and  'Cacilla,'  beside  editing 
Aibrechtebeiig^r'soomplete  works— the  'General* 
iMss-Sehule,*  *  Compodtiantlehre,*  and  a  Stipple- 
ment  in  3  vul^.  <>n  plavini;  frcm  ncorr  :  TT;uirni_:>_T) 
— and  Beethoven's  Studios  in  Counterpoint. 
Ilerr  Nottebohm's  caitical  investigntieas  haw 
reduced  this  last  work  to  its  pmper  valtts.  [See 
vol.  i.  209  and  ii.  479.] 

Seyfried  was  elected  an  honorary  or  a  oorre* 
spondiug  member  of  innnmsnble  mudonl  socie- 
ties, at  home  and  abroad.  His  pupib  included 
l/ouis  .'^^■!lM.■.ser,  Karl  Krebs,  Ueinrich  Ernst, 
Skiwa,  Baron  Joseph  Pasqualati,  Carl  Lewy, 
Heiasler,  Kes<ler.  J.  I^chhof,  Sulzer,  Carl  Ha«* 
linger.  Parish  A! v are,  R.  Mulder.  S.  Kuhe, 
Wnlther  von  Ooethe,  Barou  Hermann  Lowenti- 
kioKl,  F.  von  Sopp^  KiiUiler,  and  fiasadooa. 

His  dosing  years  were  saddened  by  mlifortone^ 
and  his  death  took  place  Aug.  37,  i84r.  He 
rv><u  in  the  Wahringtr  cemetery  (Ottufrii-dhof), 
near  Bectlioven  and  8chnl>ert.  [(.".K.P."] 

SFOGIATO  (open,  airy),  a  word  npf  d  in  rare 
instances  by  Chopin  in  certain  of  \\\^>■*l^  little 
cadenza.s  and  <  >rnamcTi  that  he  is  so  fond  of  using, 
to  indictiti:  what,  may  bo  calk-d  his  own  peculiar 
touch,  a  delicate  and,  as  it  were,  ethereal  tone, 
which  can  only  be  produced  upon  the  pianoforte, 
and  then  only  by  v^rfimnera  of  exceptional  skill. 
'  Kxlialafi.in  '  is  t!it.>  onlv  word  that  conveys  an 
idea  ol  this  tone  when  it  is  produced.  A  '  Soprano 
sfogato'  is  a  thio,  acute,  iraiee.  {JJk..F.M.] 

SFORZANDO,  SF0R2AT0.   'forced*;  a 
directum  usually  found  in  its  abbreviated  farm 
or  ffe.  referring  to  single  notes  or  groupe  of  notes 
wliii  h  ar."  i>>  In-  opecisUy  eniphasizwl.    It  is 
nearly  equivalent  to  the  accent »,  but  is  less  apt 
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to  be  overlooked  in  perfurmauce,  and  is  tharefore 
used  in  all  impartuit  paasagw— m  ftr  instanoe, 

in  certain  camuis  where  the  leadiiig  part  haa  a 
strongly  acci  iited  note  which  is  to  be  brought  out 
with  eiiual  force  in  the  imitating  part,  (iuod  in- 
«tanc«s  occur  is  Beethoven's  SonaU  for  violin  and 
piano  in  C  minor,  Op.  30,  No.  2,  in  the  trio  of 
the  Scherzo;  in  SohumMUi's  Skodes  Symphon- 
iques  Variations,  etc.  [J.A.F.M.] 

SGAMBATI,  GiovAKNl,  a  remarkable  pianist 
and  composer,  was  Iwm  at  Rome  May  aS,  1843. 
His  mother  was  £ngli«h,  the  daughter  of  Joseph 
Oott»  soalptor.  »  nadTO  of  London,  who  h»d  for 
mnny  years  practised  his  art  in  Rome.  Giovanni 
was  intended  for  bis  father's  profession,  that  of 
an  advocate,  and  would  have  been  educated  with 
that  viow  but  for  his  strong  torn  for  music. 

After  llie  death  of  the  lather  in  1849  the 
mother  migrated  with  her  two  children  to  Trevi 
in  Umbria,  where  she  manried  Main.  Ihie  boy 
leaned  the  piano  and  harmony  from  Kataluoci, 
a  former  pnpil  of  Zingarelli'.s  .it  the  Const  rv.ttorio 
of  Naples ;  and  from  the  age  of  six  otteu  played 
in  public,  Mang  contralto  solos  in  chnndi.  oon- 
ducted  small  orchestras,  and  was  known  as  the 
author  of  several  sacred  pieces.  In  the  year 
ttlfil  at  Rome  and  soon  became  faiiiDua 
for  hia  playing,  and  for  the  olaanoal  character  of 
his  progiammee.  Wb  ihTonrite  oompoeera  were 
Beethoven.  Chopin,  and  Scliumann,  and  he  wan 
an  excellent  inUrpreter  of  the  fugues  of  Bach 
and  Handel.  Shortly  after  this  he  was  on  the 
point  of  going  to  Germany  to  study,  when  Liszt's 
arrival  in  Rome  saved  him  from  th.^t  uice.-sitv. 
With  him  Sgambati  worited  long  and  ililigently. 
He  soon  began  to  give  orchestral  concerts,  at 
wUeh  the  symphoniee  and  ooncertoi  of  the  Ger- 
man masters  wer^  heard  in  Rome  for  the  first 
time  under  his  baton.  In  1864  he  wrote  a  String 
Quartet ;  in  1866a  PF.  Quintet  (F  minor,  op.  4); 
in  1S67,  an  Octet,  a  second  PF.  Quintet  (G  minor, 
op.  5),  an  Overture  for  full  orchestra,  to  Casaa's 

•  Cola  di  Rienzi,'  etc.,  etc.    He  conducted  LLizt's 

*  Dante '  Symphony  at  Bom^  Feb.  a6»  x866,  with 
great  mieoesB  and  credit  to  himael£  In  1869  Liszt 
and  he  made  a  visit  to  Germany  together,  and 
at  Municit  Sgambati  heard  Wagner's  music  for 
the  fin*  time.  In  1870  he  published  an  album 
of  5  songs  (Blanchi),  which  was  quickly  follo\ve<I 
by  other  vocal  pieces.  Hgambati  had  for  some 
time  attracted  the  notice  of  Herr  von  Keudell, 
the  well-known  amateur,  and  Pmiiian  Ambae- 
■ader  at  Rome.  At  tiie  orehestnl  concerts 
whicli  ho  conducted  at  the  Embassy,  sevtral 
of  his  works  were  hntt  heard ;  and  there,  in 
i877f  he  and  his  music  first  made  the  &vour- 
able  acquaintance  of  Watfner,  throuj^'h  whose 
recommendation  the  two  quintets  and  other  pieiH^si 
were  published  by  Schotts  of  Mayenoe.  En- 
couraged by  this  well-merited  renxpiition  he 
compoeedanreladeandFOgaefortliePF.  (op.6), 
a  Festival  OvertOTB,  a  Concerto  for  PF.  and  or- 
chcittra,  a  second  String  Quartet,  various  PF. 
pieoee,  and  a  Symphony  for  full  wehestra.  The 
svmphony  was  produced  at  a  concert  in  the 
Qoirinal,  March  28,  1881,  in  pre.'>eace  of  the  I 
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King  and  Queen  of  Italy,  and  other  great 
personages.  Its  8uccc«i  wita  great,  and  the  King 
conferred  on  Sgambati  the  order  of  the  Crown  of 
Italy  on  the  occasion.  In  i88a  he  made  his  first 
vidt  to  Ei^laad.  and  performed  hie  PF.  Concerto 
at  the  Philharmonic  of  May  11,  and  hia  Sym- 
phony at  the  CrysUl  PaUwe,  June  lo.  Both 
works  were  well  received,  but  the  symphony 
made  nuicli  the  greater  impression  of  the  two. 
Though  uri^anal  in  ideas  and  character  it  adheres 
to  the  established  forms  ;  it  is  at  OMW  thought- 
fully worked  oat  and  gnMwfiilly  axpressed,  with 
a  great  deal  of  ellhet  and  no  laok  of  counterpoint, 
and  it  left  a  very  favourable  impression. 

In  1 869  Sgambati  founded  a  free  PF.  class  in 
the  Academy  of  St.  Oeoilia  at  Bome.  This  hat 
since  been  aduptetl  as  part  of  the  foundation  of 
the  Academy,  and  in  1878  he  himself  becama 
profcfMor  of  til*  piaso  and  a  member  «f  tha 
Direction. 

The  Mlowing  list  dwwa  tiie  diief  of  his  pab* 

lished  works  to  this  date  (July  l88a). 


Op.  1.  Album  of  Sn?nk-»  Pluichl). 
'i-  Alliiini  .it  lll..Jh.:^  I  llicrdl  I. 
S.  XotturDQ.I'f.*  Ii«in«ium>. 

«.  <|iilBMarn'.«H«sMass 

S.  Qiiiriift  ditto.  CO  minor). 

f.  1  ;•  III  !•   ST.il  Kugut  In  Eb 

minor,  tt.  Mrio. 

7. 

8. 


Op.  9. 

10.  2  Etud««  for  1'F.  n  lo ;  1 
in  Ub :  a  lu  Vi  mlnec. 

11. 

n.  rosu  ToiMii. 

IS. 

U.  QkTOtte. 

1&.  Concerto  In  (i  minor  far 

vr. 

18.  Bjmphuuj!  Ill  D- 


SHAKE  or  TRILL  (Fr.  TnlU,  formerly 
Tremblemeia,  Cadence ;  Ger.  TWUer;  ItaL  THtlo). 
The  shake,  one  of  the  earliest  in  u<r  rxmoug  the 
ancient  graces,  is  also  the  chief  and  most  frequent 
ornament  of  modern  muHic,  Ixith  vtx'al  and  in- 
stnunantaL  It  oonsiste  of  the  regular  and  rapid 
alteraation  of  a  given  note  with  8m  note  above, 
Kueh  alternation  continuing  fiw  tlM  fllll  *^iratiflll 
of  the  written  note. 

The  shake  is  the  head  of  a  &mily  of  oraa> 
ments,  all  founded  on  ths  alternation  of  a  principal 
note  with  a  subsidiary  note  one  degree  either 
al>ove  or  below  it,  and  comprising  the  Mordent 
andProUlriUer  [seeMoBDurrjstill  in  use, and  th» 
RiBATTDTA  (GoT.  ZuHUikteUag)  and  Baltemml^ 
(Ex.  i),  both  of  wfaidh  an  now  ohsdete. 

1,  Butlemfnl, 


KiUtlluUl. 


«ta 


The  sign  of  the  shake  is  in  modem  musio  tr, 
(generally  followed  by  a  waved  line  ^--.^  if  over 
a  long  note),  and  in  otder  mono  tr.  and 
occa«ionrdly  ~  ,  j>l:ieed  (iver  or  under  the  note; 
and  it  is  rendered  in  two  diifereut  ways,  b^gin- 
ning  with  either  the  principal  er  the  upper  note^ 
as  in  esample  a ' 


1  BoMMm  OMel.  da  Mnlqw)  d«Milb«  Um  BmlUmtU  u  s  trIU 
which  dIflbNd  frm  th«  ordlntr;  trill  or  finte*  onljr  lu  bactntildc 

wtth  Ills  principal  iu»l<.-a<1  ul  tha  lalnlilUrT  »>'i'^.  l:i  Ihli  ha  Is 
c^rlkliiljr  mkstaiLcii.  ^Iiic?  tlr:  batltmnt  U  "irsc-.  r.J  h\  all  uiUtt 

wrtt«r*  M  aa  alMrattioit  of  Ui«  ptinclral  oota  with  tta«  B«ia  Maw. 
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Or  Utus, 


Thtinti  two  modes  of  puriunnance  differ  con 
sidertibly  in  effect,  because  the  accent,  which  la 
alwft;*  perceptible,  however  sliirht  it  mav  be,  is 
gfv«n  in  the  one  caee  to  thf  principal  and  in  the 
other  to  tin-  subsidiary  note,  itnil  it  is  therefore 
importHtit  t<.i  .tacertain  which  ot  lht>  two  lueUiudd 
ghouM  adopted  ia  any  given  case.  The 
question  ha-;  br-cn  (1i»cii8i«ed  with  much  fervour 
by  variuuii  wrikii'M,  and  the  concluKions  arrived  at 
have  usually  taken  t}ie  form  of  a  fixed  adherence 
to  one  or  other  of  Um  two  modes,  even  in  nppa- 
rently  timnltAble  eeeee.  Most  of  the  eanier 
masters,  inclmling  Emanuel  Pach,  Maq>org,Tllrk, 
etc.,  held  that  nil  trills  should  begin  with  the 
upper  note,  while  HnnuneU  Czemy,  Moeolielei» 
and  modem  teachers  genendly  (with  sonte  ex- 
ceptions) have  preferred  to  begin  on  the  principal 
note.  This  diversity  of  opinion  indicxilea  two 
different  views  of  the  very  nature  and  meaning 
of  ibeehnke ;  Moording toilie Utter,  itie ntrm- 
bling  or  pulsation — the  reiteration  of  the  prin- 
cipal note,  th(jugh  gul>ject  to  continual  momeutary 
intetniptions  firom  the  subsidiary  note,  g^ves  a 
certain  undulating  effect  not  unlike  that  of  the 
tremulant  of  the  organ  ;  according  to  the  former, 
the  shake  ia  derived  from  the  still  older  appoggia- 
tum,  and  coniista  of  a  seriei  of  a^poggtaturas 
with  their  resolu^Nis — in  fad  n  kind  of  elabo- 
rated ai>|KV4^i;itur.i,— and  as  such  requires  the 
accent  to  fall  upon  the  u{^H»r  or  subsidiary  note. 
This  view  i«  enforced  1^  inoet  of  tlie  earlier 
authorities ;  thus  Marpurg  says, '  the  trill  derives 
its  origin  from  an  ap(>oggiatura  ( VorKldnij  von 
oben)  and  is  in  fivft  ii  series  of  tiescendini.'  ap- 
poggiaturas  executed  with  the  greatest  rapidity.' 
And  Enuumel  Bach,  speaking  of  the  mployment 
of  the  shake  in  aneient  (German nm«ic,  says 
'formerly  the  trill  was  usually  only  introduced 
after  an  iqipoggiatofAi'Mid  he^voi  the  feJIowing 
example — 


NeverthflieM*  the  iheoiy  which  derives  the 

shake  from  a  trembling  or  puliation,  and  there- 
fore placea  tlie  acc<  nt  on  the  principal  note,  in 
which  manner  moat  shakes  in  modem  music  are 
executed,  has  the  advantage  of  oonudeniibie.  if 
not  the  highest  antiquity.'  For  Gaodai.  In  his 
Sini^ing  School  (publiHhed  i6oi\  describes  tho 
trUlo  as  taught  by  him  to  hi*  pupiU,  and  says 
that  It  consists  of  the  rapid  repetitieii  of  a  single 
note,  ami  that  in  leaming  to  execiite  it  tho 
Binder  must  begin  with  a  crotchet  and  utrike 
esdb  note  afresh  upon  the  vowel  a  (ribattere 
cAueiMui  iMta  eoa  la  gUOt  SMMia  la  waU  a). 
Cnriotisly  enough  ha  also  meBtlMii  saiotiier  grace 


'  Thv  •■tict  d«te  of  the  Intruductluti  of  the  tfin  li  nql  known,  bot 
•oaM  «n<  •  trill.  <8ciaiUD«.  ■  Lexlkou  <l«r  TnukutiM.') 
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which  he  call^  Grvppo,  which  closdy 

the  modem  hlnike. 

4     TriHo.  _^ 


And  Plavford,  in  his  'Introduction  to  the  Skill 
of  Musick  (165;)  quotes  an  anonymous  treatise 

on  •  tlie  Italian  manner  of  hin^jini,','  in  which, 
precisely  the  same  two  graces  are  described.' 
Commenting  on  the  shake  Playford  says,  'I 
hr»vc  he.ird  of  m-.ne  that  have  attained  it  after 
this  manner,  in  ringing  a  plaiii-song  of  six  notes 
up  and  six  down,  they  have  in  the  midst  ef  vntr 
note  beat  or  shaked  with  their  finger  upon  their 
throat,  which  by  often  practice  came  to  do  the 
sami-  notts  exactly  without  '   It  seems  then  clear 

that  the  original  intention  of  a  shake  was  to 
produce  a  trembling  eflect,  and  so  the  modem 
custom  of  beginning  with  the  prindpal  Bots  may 

be  held  justified. 

In  performing  the  works  of  the  great  masters 
from  the  time  of  Bach  to  Beethoven  then,  it 
should  be  understood  that,  according  to  the  role 
laid  down  by  contemporary  tead  ■  r>.  the  shake 
begins  with  the  upper  or  subsidiary  note,  but  it 
would  not  be  nfe  to  eondude  tiwt  tUs  nle  la  to 
be  invariably  foMowrd.  In  some  cases  we  find 
the  uppoeite  eflect  definitely  indicated  by  a  small 
note  placed  before  tlia  pfimnpal  note  efUM shake, 
and  on  the  same  line  or  space,  thu»— 

0.  ]losaaT(pMilbed(a))»*Uneflene,'Tss.3. 
tr  tr 


3: 


3= 


and  even  when  there  is  no  small  note  it  is  no 
doubt  oovreet  to  perform  all  shakes  which  are 

situated  like  tho.se  of  the  above  example  in  the 
same  manner,  that  is,  beginning  with  thv  prirrcipal 
note.  SothaiwfoM  a  ahute  at  the  commencement 
of  a  phrase  or  after  a  rest  (EIx.  6),  or  after  a 
downward  leap  (Ex.  7),  or  when  preceded  by  a 
note  one  dei,'iee  Im)1ow  it  (Ex.  8),  should  beiglD 
on  the  principal  note. 


6. 


Dach,  Prctuds  No.  id,  Vol.L 
tr 


MotART.  Couoarto  ia  Bk, 
Andante    hbbb  ■bmhb 


■■  *l 

]— • — :  

HI"  Jij 

— s — ; — u-lid 

:  Tbc  MthM  of  UkU  tfMtlM  b  wid  hfJ?l»i1oi4  to  IWN  baq  a 
piiptl  of  tfes  4 
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It  is  alio  customary  to  bagin  wiUi  tha  principal 
note  when  the  note  bearing  the  Bhake  is  preceded 

\<y  ,1  niite  one  degree  ab(n-e  it  (Ex.  9},  especially 

it  tho  tempo  be  qutcii  (Ex.  10),  in  which  ca^e 
th*  trill  nmaihlM  the  PralUrUUr  at  inverted 
mordent,  the  only  difference  being  that  the  tliree 
notes  of  which  it  is  composed  are  of  equal  lengtli, 
inirtaad  of  Um  ImI  btib^  tiM  kngMt  (mo  toI.  ii, 

a  Bach,  Organ  Fnciir  in  F. 




0-' 

Vk 

AUr<rro. 


Veumr,  Sonata  ta  T, 

(r  f'tvftt. 


In  mndem  mnaic,  when  a  trill  be^nninc:  with 
till'  sulixidiiiry  no'.o  i.s  required,  it  in  u^^ually  imli- 
cated  by  a  small  grace-nute,  written  iuimediately 
befom  the  trilt-note  (Ex.  T4>.  This  gmce^note 
is  occasionally  met  with  in  older  music  (see  de- 
menti, ^nata  in  B  miuur),  but  iia  employment 
is  objected  to  by  TUrk,  Marpurg,  and  others,  at 
liable  to  be  confused  with  the  real  appoggiatura 
of  the  bound  trill,  as  in  Kx.  1 1.  This  objection 
does  not  hold  in  modem  SMUiO^  niMM  th*  boOBd 
trill  is  no  longer  used. 

Bkkthovkn.  SonaU,  Op.  jj,  Finsit, 


14. 


If  however  the  note  preredingf  the  abake  in 
durred  to  it  (Bk.  tl  a),  or  if  the  trill  note  is  pre- 
ceded by  an  appogxiattira  (Ex.  11  b),  the  trill 
begins  with  the  upper  iiute ;  aud  thin  upper  tiutu 
ifl  tied  to  the  preceding  note,  thus  delaying  tlie 
«ntc»nc«  of  tho  shako  in  n  nuuiner  prooisely 
eimfUur  to  the  *bomid  Pralltriller*  (tee  toI.  it. 

p.  364,  Ex.  1  ^\     A  trill       situated  is  call- d  iu 

German  der  tjcounai  nc  Tnlli  r  (the  bound  trill). 
II.  {(i)   Bach,  Cone«rto  for  two  Piaaos. 


r. 


Playfd, 


|»)     irAvuv.  ttIoIbB 


-1 — t 


3E 


f 


3 


m 


Whon  the  note  caning  •  ihake  in  preceded 
by  a  short  note  uf  the  same  name  (£z.  13),  the 
upp«.r  note  always  begins,  unless  the  anticipating 
note  is  marked  ht.iccato  (Ex.  I3\  in  which  case 
the  shake  bt'gins  with  the  principal  note. 


12. 


i 


Bacb.  ChromaUc  Fautaiia. 
>.        fr  .  tr 


Flapttt. 


TOL.  m.  FT.  3. 


Immediately  before  the  final  note  of  a  shake  n 
new  Niil'siiliary  nnti-  i.s  ^'enerally  intro<lijr<;d,  hitu- 
ated  one  degree  Inloic  the  piiiicipal  note.  Thin 
and  the  concluding  principal  note  together  form 
what  ia  called  the  turn  of  the  shake,  though  the 
name  is  not  strictly  appropriate,  since  it  properly 
b<  1  mcf?  to  a  -ici  .urati'  >^[>ecii  9  of  urriainent  of  which 
the  turn  of  a  tthake  forma  in  fact  the  second  half 
only,^  [See  Torn.]  The  torn  is  Tsriously  indi« 
cated,  sometimes  liy  two  small  gra<"^>rotes  {Kx. 
15),  Bometinici  by  iiu'ea  of  ordinary  biae  (Ex.  16), 
and  in  old  musie  by  the  signs  of  a  vertical  stroke^ 
a  small  curve  in  a  downward  direction,  or  n 
regular  turn,  added  to  the  ordinary  Kign  of  tktt 
trill  (Ex.  t7). 


CMMBMTft  Sonata  la  C 


18. 


llASimi.,  G;xuc(-u:te  14). 


-•J-r-l— ^— ^ 

1  ■  «t  s — m* 

s  ;  ■  ■  1 

17. 


For  the  sake  of  smoothness,  it  is  nocentary 
that  the  note  immediately  preceding  the  turn 
should  be  a  princif*al  note.  In  the  Rhake  begin* 
ning  with  the  u{i|ht  n  ito  thi.s  is  the  case  us  a 

matter  of  courMe  {Ex.  18),  but  in  the  modem 
shake  an  extra  principal  note  has  to  he  added  to 
th«:  ctiujilc  of  notes  which  come  jubt  before  tlie 
tuin,  whilo  the  speed  of  the  tlu-ee  is  slightly 
quickened,  thns  forming  ft  triplet  (Es.  19). 


I  TtM  tarn  or  A  trill  Is  taUtr 


tf  Hi 


Ii 
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Sometimw  fh*  tarn  ii  not  indicated  at  all.  but 
it  has  nevertlieless  to  be  introduced  if  the  shake 
ia  followed  by  aa  accented  in>te  (Ex.  ao).  If 
homrcr  the  next  following  note  ia  unacccntc<l. 
no  turn  is  required,  but  an  extra  priiicij>sJ  not© 
is  added  to  the  last  couple  of  notee,  that  the  trill 
may  end  m  well  aa  b«;^in  with  the  principal 
note  (Ei.  ai).  When  the  trill  is  followed  b^ 
-  — -  A  ..—  .-.11-  ---.u   thoui'h  it  IS 
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forming  one  long  noia^  and  the  ihake  is  Uierefor* 
contiuuul  througluiBt  tlie  wh<de  value. 

Back,  Fug-  -  ^    ;  .  '> 


3^ 


mi 


a  reel,  a  torn  is  gvMnllj  made 


nnlnw  apeciaUy  indioated 


]>erliapfl  not 
(Ex.  3  2). 

Koiaiir. '  Umr  donnait,' Var.  9. 

tr      ,      .  PI" 


BHTMOTBir,  tMor,  Op.  ff. 


When  a  nolo  ornamouted  by  a  shake  i«  followed 
by  another  note  of  the  same  pitohf  the  lower 
nilNidiarr  note  only  is  added  to  tlia  «nd  of  tfa* 
ahake,  and  the  auooeeding  written  note  serves  to 
complete  the  turn.  This  lower  note  ia  written 
■ometiBiM  aa  a  amall  grace-note  (Ex.  23),  aoine- 
times  aa  an  ordinary  note  (Ex.  94),  and  ia  some- 
times  not  written  at  all.  bat  ia  iMVviMkm  iatro- 
dnood  in  porfiwrnanoe  (Ex.  35). 

BKrTtTOTKf,  rontrrto  in  Bk» 


2.V 


MOSAET,  *UvatB, 


,*Tar.4(CIMbiiM}k 


tr 


Even  when  the  triU-noto  ia  tiod  to  the  next 
following,  thia  extra  lower  note  ia  required,  pio< 
vided  the  aecond  written  note  ia  abort,  and  occur* 

on  an  aectnttjd  beit  (Ex.  2^)).  If  the  second 
note  ia  long,  the  two  tied  notes  are  considered  as 


Very  einiilar  is  the  ruudering  of  a  s.hake  ou  u> 
dotted  note  : — the  turn  ends  on  the  dot,  whicli 
thus  takes  the  place  of  tlM  •eoond  of  tbe  two 
notea  of  the  same  pitch.  Thus  tlio  aflfeot  of  the 
two  modes  of  writing  shown  in  E>c.  27  a  and  6. 
would  be  the  same.  however,  the  dotted  not« 
ii  followed  by  a  not*  a  degno  lowar,  no  lam  is 
rvqnind  (Ex.  iS). 

Uanobi.,  Suite  la  Allemaode. 


ItciiJcririg  '"f  both. 
-»--  «- 


IlAMOKL,  Suite  10.  AlIi'TTO. 

tr  III.  ■ 


Trills  on  veiy  shoit  notea  require  no  tars,  bat 
conaifct  merely  of  a  triplat^fkiia^ 

lloiaaT,'EtaW«ib.*  Vsr.i. 


Besides  the  several  niodca  of  cndtni^  a  nhake. 
the  commencement  can  also  be  varied  by  tho 
addition  of  what  ia  oalled  the  upper  or  lower 
jircfix.  Tho  Tipper  prtfix  is  not  met  with  in 
moilern  music,  but  occurs  frequently  in  the  works 
of  Jkieh  and  Handel.  Its  sign  is  a  tail  tiirne.1 
upwards  firom  the  bwinQing  of  the  ordiaAry  triU 
mark,  aod  Ua  noidtiaag  ia  aa  fallowa— 
Baca.  Pntita  He. 

5"  PUtytd. 


The  lower  prefix  ooadstB  <^  a  dingle  lower  bq1>- 

Midiary  note  prefixed  to  the  first  note  of  a  flmkt- 
which  begins  with  the  principal  note,  or  of  two 
notes,  lower  and  principal,  prefixed  to  tha  filat 
n^tr  if  a  shake  beginning  with  the  nppar  mfca. 
It  is  indicated  in  various  ways,  by  a  single  small 
grace-note  (Ex.  31),  by  two  (Ex.  3a),  or  three 
gmoe^otea  (Ex.  33},  and  in  old  music  by  a  tail 
turned  downward  fttwn  tho  oommenoement  of 
the  trill  mark  (Ex.  34!  the  rendoriog  ia  all  9mm 
being  that  shown  in  Ex.  35. 


* 
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From  a  composer's  habit  of  wTiting  the  lower 
prefix  with  one,  two,  or  three  notes,  his  inten- 
tioBs  rapectiag  the  oommenoemetit  of  fch«  oc^ 
dbaxy  d»k«  witkomt  prefix,  m  to  whethar  ft 
•hould  begin  with  the  principal  or  tho  BubsfdiAry 
Wrte,  may  generally  be  inferred.  For  since  it 
mrald  bft  iaeorrect  t<^  rcmler  Ex.  3J  or  33  in  the 
BUnner  shown  in  Ex.  36,  which  involves  the 
npetition  of  a  not®,  aud  a  consequent  break  of 
legato— it  follows  that  a  composer  who  chooses 
the  fonn  £x.  3a  (o  «xpKM  th«  prefix  intends  the 
■hake  to  be^a  w(tb  the  npper  note,  while  the 
use  of  Kx.  2^  ^'bllw»  that  a  shake  lieginnittg  wil^ 
the  principal  note  is  guuerally  intended. 

JUL  {K«.3».) 


Thntthe  form  Ex.  31  always  impIieB  the  ehake 

beginning  witli  the  princifjul  not**  is  not  so  ck':ir 
(although  there  is  110  (loul>t  that  it  usually  dues 
so),  for  a  prefix  is  possibio  which  leaps  from  the 
lower  to  the  npper  subsidiary  note.  This  ex- 
oeptiooal  fonn  n  frequently  employed  by  Mozart, 
and  is  markfl  as  in  Ex.  37.  It  bears  a  dose 
tesemblance  to  the  Double  Appoggifttura.  £See 
tbftt  wocdt  voL  i.  p.  79.] 


Among  modem  com  posers,  Chopin  and  Weber 
•Inioet  inTariably  write  the  prefix  with  two  notee 

(Ex.  3-);  Beethoven  iisoh  two  noloH  in  liis  ear- 
lier works  (see  Op.  a,  No.  a,  Largo,  bar  10),  but 
aiftenwdt  genenilly  one  (eeo  Op.  57). 

The  uppf  r  note  of  a  shake  is  nlwavs  tho  next 
degree  of  the  scale  above  the  principal  note,  and 
may  therefore  be  either  a  tone  or  a  semitone  dis- 
tant from  it,  acconling  to  its  position  in  the  .s^alc. 
In  the  case  of  modulation,  the  iihake  must  be 
m.i(lo  to  agree  with  the  new  key,  independently 
of  the  siniatare.  Thoe  io  the  second  her  of  £x. 
38,  the  shake  nrait  be  made  with  BQ  initend  of 
Bb,  the  key  having  changed  from  C  minor  to  C 
major,  houietimes  such  modulations  are  indi- 
cated by  a  tmall  nocidentnl  plaeed  elan  to  the 
eignof  the  trill  (Ex.  ^r,). 

CuortN,  tlMllade,  Op.  67. 


SHAKE. 
B  K  c  TH  0  V  ex ,  chcBRl  FMlHre. 


4SS 


The  lower  subsidiary  note,  whether  employed 
in  the  turn  or  as  prefix,  ie  mually  a  semitona 
distant  from  the  pnncipid  note  (Ex.  40),  uoIch 

the  next  following  written  note  is  a  whole  tone 
below  the  principal  note  of  the  sljake  (.Ex,  41). 
In  tliid  respect  the  shake  follows  the  rule*  whkh 
govern  the  ordinary  turn.    [See  Turn.] 

BasTiiovsN,  ^jnatA,  Op.  10,  N<h  a. 


4L 


MoiamT,  Rondo  in 


A  series  of  shakes  juscftmlin?  or  descending 
either  dintonically  or  cliromaticalty  is-  iMed  a 
Chain  of  Shakes  (lul.  Ca4cna  di  T,  uU  \  Ger. 
Trill  rlrtte).  Unless  specially  indicated,  the 
last  shake  of  the  series  is  the  only  one  wbieh 
rcqniree  a  turn.  Whetw  the  dnin  Moends  din- 
tonically, as  in  the  first  bar  of  Ex.  42,  each  shake 
must  be  completed  by  an  additional  principal 
note  at  the  end,  but  when  it  ascends  by  the 
chromatic  alteration  of  a  note,  a.-?  from  05  to  Gf, 
or  from  A  to  Af,  in  bar  2  of  the  exaiuple,  the 
same  Bubsiiliary  note  serves  for  both  priiicipsl 
notes,  and  the  first  of  soeh  a  pair  of  shakes  re- 
quires no  extn  piinripnl  not*  to  oemplete  it. 


I 


42. 


BBBraovnr,  Conesrte  In  Bb. 

tr    Ir   tr  tr 


tr  IJ/r 


It 


Placed. 


In  pianoforte  music,  a  shake  is  fi^nently  made 

to  serve  a-s  accompaniment  to  a  nielo'ly  played 
by  the  same  hand.  When  the  melody  Ik-h  near 
to  the  trill-note  there  need  be  no  intemtption  to 
the  trill,  anil  cither  the  principal  or  the  pul>«i- 
diary  nuto  (liuinmel  prescribes  the  formtsr, 
Czemy  the  latter)  is  struck  together  with  each 
note  of  the  melody  (Ex.  43).  But  when  tlie 
melody  lies  out  of  reach,  as  is  often  the  case,  a 
Hin;.^le  note  of  the  ^llake  is  omitted  each  time  a 
melody-note  is  struck  (£x,  44).  In  ttiis 

Ii2 
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the  accent  of  the  shake  mnst  be  upon  the  upper 
note,  that  the  note  omittvd  may  be  a  aub&iduary 
and  nol  •  prindiMi  aola. 

iX.  Cranks,  Studjr.  No.ii. 


Brkthotkh,  Bonatiw  O^iogw 


TIm  aIwvv  MTangwnent  emutitiitM  wb«t  fa 

aUtad  ft  false  tril!,  lli.  ,  .  t  ,,f  r  .inpleto  (rill 
being  produced  in  8pite  of  theoocaHiunal  omiHion 
of  one  of  the  notes.  There  ftre  also  other  kinds 
of  false  trill<<,  intended  to  produce  tlie  effect  of 
real  ones,  when  the  latter  would  be  too  difficult. 
Thus  Ex.  45  represents  a  »hako  in  thirds,  Ex. 
46  a  ihake  in  octavei^  aiid  Ex.  47  %  (hiee-part 
•hake  in  dxtbi. 

MKweeieson,  CMMsrlela  D 

ir  ir 


M.  JL  JL   M.  JLJLAJL 


«. 


MCller,  Capric  O]^  19,  No.  1. 


******* -r*-ii »  i 

The  above  method  ofproduoing  aahake  in  thiee 


SHAKESPEARE. 

parti  fa  generally  resorted  to  when  ^cat  f(irce  is 
required,  otberwiiie  the  ordinary  im  thuHl  is  qaite 
practicable*  and  both  double  un  i  triple  Hhakee 
are  frequently  met  wiih  in  modem  brilliant  amaie 
(Ex.  48.49). 

Cropin,  PoloeelMb  Ofc  15. 


48. 


UBBTaoTSN,  Pokneiia.  Op. 


Tlie  spee  l  of  a  sh-ike  cannot  l>e  exactly  defined 
m  notes,  since  it  is  u.'iually  better,  excejit  in  the 
case  of  very  short  trills  (as  in  Ex.  29),  that  the 
notM  of  tha  abaka  ahottld  bear  ao  definite  propor- 
tion to  tba  valaa  of  the  wntt«n  note.  G-  ntrally, 
the  shake  shoald  be  as  rapid  as  is  consistent  with 
distinctness.  VVlun  a  proportional  shake  If  re- 
quired it  is  usually  written  out  in  full,  an  at  the 
end  of  the  Adagio  of  Becthuvcu'it  tjoimta  in  Eb, 
Op.  27,  No.  I.  [F.T.} 

SII.\KESPEARE.  WiLtiAM,  composer,  rocal- 
ist,  pianist,  bom  at  Croydon  .June  16,  1S49.  At 
the  age  of  13  he  was  appointed  organist  at  the 
obarch  where  fonnerlj  be  had  attraOed  attention 
tntheeiioir.  In  i86alieoommenoedatbreeyean 
course  of  study  of  Iiarinony  and  counterpoint 
under  Mulique ;  but  after  that  nuuter'n  death, 
baring  in  1S66  gained  the  King's  Scholarship 
at  tlio  I{oyal  Academy  of  Music,  continued  bis 
studies  there  for  five  years  under  Sir  W.  Stemdale 
Bennett.  Whilst  at  the  Royal  Academy  be  pro* 
duced  and  perfcmned  at  the  itudents'  conoerta  a 
pianofiniaaonata,  a  pianoforte  trio,  a  capricio  for 
pianofurte  and  urcli— tia,  an  l  a  pianoforte  con- 
certo ;  and  attracted  some  notice  as  a  solo-player. 

He  was  elected  Mendelssohn  Schohr  in  1871, 
for  composition  and  pianoforte-playinp,  and  in 
accordance  with  the  wish  of  the  Committee  en- 
tered the  Conservatorium  at  Leipzig.  Tliere, 
whilst  under  the  instruction  of  the  director,  Carl 
Keioecke,  ho  prodnced  and  conducted  in  tbe 
Gewandhaus  a  8vnii)hony  in  C  minor.  Having 
discovered  himself  to  be  the  poraenor  of  a  tenor 
voice,  ha  waa  aent  bj  the  Mendetseobn  Sebolaiw 
ship  Committee  to  study  ein  j-iii;^  with  Lampcrti  at 
Milan,  and  there  remained  fur  two  and  a  half  years. 
But  though  Mnging  was  his  chief  pursuit  he  did  nut 
neglect  composition,  and  while  in  Italy  wrote  two 
overtures,  two  string  quartets,  and  other  works. 

In  1875  he  returned  to  England,  and  entered 
upon  the  career  of  a  concert  and  oratorio  singer. 
He  was  appointed  in  1878  Plrofessoir  of  Singing, 
and  in  iSmo  con.liictor  of  tha  OOBOerCi^  at  tint 
lioyal  Academy  of  Mosio, 
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HiB  voice,  though  both  sweet  and  syn^patbctic 
in  quality,  u  wmewhat  d«fiaent  in  power ;  and 
hi*  ■oodMi  as  m  Atga  mmlk  tlierBiora  be  attri- 

IjtiU-Hl  U)  the  purity  of  hia  vocal  pn^Iiiction  and 
to      complete  mastery  of  all  stylus  of  music. 

His  coropodtioni^  wakh  aie  marked  by  con* 
aidenkble  obann  and  degMce,  show  the  influence 
of  Schumann  and  Bennett ;  and  in  his  Overture, 

performed  at  the  Crystal  Tahice  in  I^?74,  aU'i 
his  Pianoforte  Concerto^  at  the  BriKhton  Festival 
of  1879.  he  prorea  Itiinielf  an  adept  at  musical 

f  rrr,  [J.C.G.] 

bUABP  iDiefU,  from  Lat.  Dimioi  Fr.  Dii$e). 
The  term  which  expressee  the  rabinf  ef  a  note 

by  a  lf*8  ()u:uitity  tlian  a  whole  tone.  F  sharp 
ia  half  a  toue  Lighi^r  tlma  ¥  iialitral :  a  singer 
■aang  ihaip ' — that  is,  sang  slightly  higher  tlian 
the  aoeompaniment ;  *  the  pitch  waa  ihaipeiMd* 
—that  is,  wns  slightly  raised. 

The  t<it;n  fur  a  »ii:irp  iti  practical  music  is  f  ;  for 
»  double  sharp,  two  half  tones,  x .  In  French 
the  ume  eigne  an  uied,  hut  tlie  ndied  note  is 
entitled  dibso — Fa  die^e,  116  dibse,  etc.  ;  in  Ger- 
man Fis,  Dis,  etc.,  juat  an  Eb,  are  designated 
Es,  ( !es,  and  so  on. 

The  sign  is  said  to  have  originnted '  in  the 
f»ci  that  in  the  15th  and  i6th  centuries  the  tone 
was  ilivided  into  five  intcrvalK,  which  were  de- 
kignatedbjr  x.  #,#,^  according  to  the  number 
of  parte  rapreeented  by  each.  These  gradually 
fell  into  diiUft',  mi  l  the  Ko-ond  ftloue  mr.aint  d. 
In  the  printed  music  of  the  17th  century  how- 
ever the  riga  ia  usually  ||. 

In  Germany  the  hi:,'n  was  used  to  express  the 
major  mode,  L'i  mcauiug  C  major,  Af,  A  major, 
and  so  forth.  Thus  Beethoven  has  inscribed  the 
overtare  to  Leonora  known  as  '  Ko.  i  *  (which  is 
in  the  key  of  C)  with  the  worde  *  OavertntB  In 
Cf,  Characteristiscbe  Guverture.*  Thu  Ernies 
Sympb(my,  in  £l>,  was  even  announced  iu  the 
ptagiamine  of  Clement's  Conci  rt,  April  7,  1805, 
as'  Etneneiiegrossc  Sinfnnie  iu  Dis'  D5\  In- 
staricett  of  the  practice  arw  freuueut  iu  the  Index 
to  the  '  Allgemeine  mueikeliwuie  Zeitung.*  [G.] 

SHAW.  jSIahy  (Mrs.  A  i  K!!rr>S!jAW  daiii^'hter 
of  John  Pofrlans,  mtswuian  al  the  Ciuard  lioom, 
St.  J ames's  Palace,  waa  born  in  1 8 1 4.  She  was  a 
Student  at  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music  from  Sept. 
I8a8  to  June  1831,  and  afterwards  a  pupil  of  Sir 
George  Sm.irt.  Miss  PostaQft  appeared  iu  public  as 
m  oontralto  singer  in  1834,  and  at  the  Amateur 
Mmieal  Feetivel  in  Exeter  Hall  In  November  of 
that  year  attracted  great  attention  hy  tlie  beauty 
of  her  voice  and  the  excellence  of  her  tCyle.  In 
J  835  f-he  was  engaged  at  the  Coacert  of  Ancient 
Music  and  the  York  Festival,  and  about  the  end 
<^  the  year  became  the  wife  of  Alfred  Shaw,  an 
arlipt  of  some  repute.  In  iS,ii6  she  appc  arc<l  at 
the  Charing  Croea  Hoapital  Festival  at  Exeter 
Ball,  $ad  at  the  Norwich  aad  Liverpool  Feetlvals. 
at  the  latter  of  which  she  mug  the  mmlralto  part 
in  MendelwMihn's  '  I'anl '  oa  iU  tirst  perturm- 
ance  in  England.  In  tH^^7  she  was  engaged  at 
the  PhiihaiTOOiiie  and  Saoiiwi  Hanaonio  Sooietiee 


an!  E'rmingham  Festival.    In  after  ful- 

fiUing  an  engagement  at  Gloucester  Festival,  she 
qnittod  England  and  appeared  at  the  Gewandhaui 

concerts,  Leipzig,  under  Mend-;  Issohn.  A  letter 
from  him  to  the  Directors  uf  the  Philharmonic 
Society — lycsj  .  1-,  Ian.  19, 1839 — speaks  of  Clam 
Novtllo  and  Mxa.  Shaw  as  'the  best  ooncert- 
singert  we  have  had  in  this  country  for  a  long 

time.*  From  Germany  she  proceeded  to  Italy, 
and  appeared  at  La  St^la^  Milan,  Nov.  17, 18^9, 
in  Verdi*s  opera*  'Oberte.*  She  nitamied  to 
England  in  1 B43  and  appeared  at  Cnvcnt  Garden 
in  opera  with  Adelaide  Kemblc,  and  in  184.^  »t 
the  Sacred  Harmonic  Society  in  oratorio  with 
Clara  Novello,  and  afterwards  at  Birmingham 
Festival.  She  had  now  reached  the  zenith  of 
lier  reputation,  when  her  career  was  suddenly 
arrested  hj  a  heavj  visitation.  Her  husband 
beeame  deranged,  and  the  calamity  eo  eerioaaly 
shocked  her  whole  cy!<tom  that  the  vocal  organs 
became  affected  and  tiho  was  uuable  to  sing  in 
tune.  8he  then  reeorted  to  teaching,  for  three 
or  four  years  appearing  in  public  at  an  annual 
benefit  concert.  After  her  husband's  death  she 
married  John  Frederick  Kobinson,  a  country 
solioitar,  and  rrtbed  from  the  prolMon.  She 
died  at  her  bn«band*e  reddence,  Hadleigh  Hall, 
Suffolk, Sept.  9,  i876,aftcrBufrering  for  three  years 
from  '  malignant  disease  of  the  brMaU'  [W.U.H.] 

SHAWM  or  8HALM  (Gemu  Bdialmey  or 

Chalmei;  Fr.  Clfihoiioiu'). 

The  name  of  this  ancient  instrument  is  variou  sly 
derived  from  the  Latin  Calamtu,  Caltmetlui,  '  a 
reed,'  or  from  the  German  schtilltn,  'to  wund.' 
The  cvpifi  of  the  Greeks,  ».uppuseU  BeruaJorff 
and  otlier^  t*)  l<e  identical  with  it,  is  shown  by 
Mr.  ChappeU'  (o  have  been  the  Pandean  pipe. 
Under  ttie  namaa  of  Pomeier  and  BotMard 
f^ijialh.r  and  larger  forms  were  known  in  Germany; 
the  latter,  also  called  the  Btummer,  developing 
into  the  Baasooo.  [SeeBASSOO.N.]  It  was  clearly 
a  rced  instnnnenl  like  the  ghephcrd's  pipe,  al- 
though Mr.  CliHppell  thinks  it  more  closely  allied 
to  the  modem  clarinet.  The  older  dictionaries 
define  it  as  '  a  hautboy  or  Gfunnt,'  and  it  ia  ao 
frequetitly  associated  with  the  bagpipe  that  there 
must  evidently  have  teen  Mime  athnity  b  tween 
the  two  instnuuents.  For  instance^  we  find  in 
Clement  Marot,  L  166, 

KaiKiit  tonnCT'  Cbnlumpauz  et  CorDeaiaM; 

and  again,  Prayton,  '  Polyolbion,'  iv. 

Kvpn  from  the  chrilioHt  hhawme  unto  th«  Coznamate. 

Tim  combination  of  the  pastoral  oboe  with  th* 
bng]>ipe  may  be  daily  aean  in  the  atmeti.  [See 

PlVnBABO.J 

Another  dmibuity  between  the  abawm  and 

tlie  b.ij,'pipe,  as  also  between  it  and  the  mnsette, 
is  noted  bytichlaUebach  in  describing  ihaSchalmey 
or  S/ialmei.  He  states  that  it  is  still  played 
under  this  name  by  the  peaeMits  of  the  Tyrol 
and  of  Switzerland,  and  that  the  reed,  instead  of 
beiiU'  inserted  directly  into  the  player's  lip«,  ia 
fitted  into  a  box  or  *  cvipsule '  with  a  uumtbpieoe* 

*  niiiair «( nuia,  tou  L  ».  m. 
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wherein  it  vibrates  unconftratliwi.  Ifch  ^  «*" 
Mkiv  the  device  still  retftineJ  in  the  bagpipe,  and 
nowhere  elM.  It  poMWMw,  aoconUjBg  to  the  same 
writer,  rfx  WlM  ftr  the  three  mMdle  flngen  of 
either  hand,  with  3  single  hole  covered  by  meftM 
of  ft  key  for  the  right  little  finger.  Tina  vrould 
mvetheaeale  of  the  musette  or  Bhepherd'a  pipo. 

The  chief  interest  of  the  name  k  dne  to  its  uae 
in  the  Prayer-book  version  of  Phtlm  M«u.  7, 
•  With  trumpets  also  and  shawms,  O  shew  yonr- 
selves  ioyftil  befoie  tha  Lord  the  King.  The 
Authorised  Vewion  glTee  tbb  'With  truin,>iU 
ftnd  sound  of  comet.'   Dr.  St.Hincr.  in  '  -nje  Mubjc 
of  the  Bible,'  argues  that  the  former  of  these  at 
leaat  b  »  mMniwlati0n.    The  original  Hebrew 
words  are  chntsotfTOth  and  «Aop*ar,  ThepMMge 
is  tramlated  in  the  Septuagint  Jr  *A»nf|^ir  IXo- 
Ttu*  Kol  <poit^  adkwirr^  Ktparivffl,  and  in  the 
Vulsate  'in  tuWidoctihbus.et  voce  table  ooni«e. 
The<:Aa<#o/*m*  b  obviously  the  tnmiboite,  which 
it  will  be  sliovvn  by  other  evidence  is  of  extreme 
antiquity;  the  thophar  is  in  both  Greek  and 
Lfttm  venioni  described  as  the  •  horn  trumpet 
or  ramshom.'  well  known  to  have  bee&jtsed 
in  Jewish  festivals,  whence  in  Numbers  x«x.  l 
%  IbMfc  day  b  cBX\ed  'a  day  of  blowing/  tl 
trumpete;  and  in  Joshua  vi.  4 '  eeveo  trumpeta  of 
ramshofns'  are  minutely  dMoribed  prec^'"* 
the  Ark.  [W.H.S.] 

STTEPHKRD'S  PIPE.  A  name  given  to  the 
pastoral  oboe  or  musette.  It  waa  au  inalrumeut 
iritb  ft  double  reed  Bke  that  of  the  bagpipe 
chaunter;  and  seems  occanonallT  to  have  been 
combined  with  a  windbag  as  in  the  latter  imtru- 
j^jo*  It  was  made  in  several  Bizes,  con.stituting 
ft  luiilv  or  'oonaort'  aroilar  to  the  viob,  re- 
corders, and  odier  instrauents.  Its  ori^^in  in  the 
simple  reed  is  well  given  in  CbftppeU'a  'libtory 

of  Musio,'  vol.  i.  p.  259-  .  , 

Alt  excellent  drawing  of  its  various  forms, 
with  the  method  of  holding  it,  b  to  be  found  in  a 
•Traits  do  la  Musette*  by  JeaniUfa  of  Lyon, 
iBja,  where  it  is  distinguished  from  the  'Cro- 
morne*  and '  Hantbois.'  The  bagpipe  form  with 
drones  and  windbaflr  »  «»g«»ved,  and  inter- 
esting details  are  yiven  as  to  celebrated  mak.  rt*;  | 
many  of  whom,  like  the  '  luthicrs '  of  Cremona, 
teem  to  have  handed  down  tL  lr  reputation  to 
their  de&cendants.  It  appears  to  have  had  six 
holes,  and  the  rudimentary  scale  and  oomnass  of 
tile  Oboe;  though,  of  course  when  played  from 
a  bag.  and  not  with  the  Up8»  the  upper  hMmooio 
register  must  hftve  been  deBcbnt.  [W,HAj 

8HBPPARD,  or  SHEPHERD.  Johw.  Mus. 

Bac  ,  boni  in  thf?  early  part  of  the  l6th  century, 
was  a  choriHter  of  iit.  Paul's  under  Thomas 
Mulliner.  In  154a  he  was  appointed  Instructor 
of  the  choristers  and  oigft&ist  of  Magdalen  Col- 
lege, Oxford,  which  ofBoe  be  ntlKned  in  1543, 
was  reappointed  to  Ii  in  1545,  and  held  it 
nntU  1547.  He  was  a  FeUow  of  the  (JoUege 
from  1549  to  1551.  On  April  ai,  1554*  hamng 
then  been  a  student  in  Tiiuaic  for  ao  years,  be 
supulicated  for  the  degree  of  Mus.  Doc.,  but  it 
doas  aoi  appeur  irhether  h«  oblaiMd  it.  Jobs 
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Thf9  •Monilng  and  Evening  Prayer.'  etc.,  15O0. 
conUins  two  Anthems,  k  ^  W  hini— '  I  give  you 
a  new  commandment,'  and  •Snbolit  yooiissveift.^ 
The  former  ia  reprinted  in  the  'Pari-li  f'b  ir.' 
Another  book  of  i>ay's.  the  '  VThole  Paaims  m 
foure  parU.'  1563,  has  ft  «PhqF«f '  by  him,  •  O 
L<)ni  of  hostes.'   Hawkins  prints  a  motet  in  3 
parts  by  him  *  Steven  first  after  Christ  for  God« 
worde  his  blood  spent,'  and  a  roelodioua  little 
'Poynle'— a  fngal  piece  for  a  vmoss  of  7  bars 
length,  liuruey  ^,ii-  5^5)  complains  that  tbo  mo- 
tet is  not  a  good  spechnen.  and  prints  another. 
•Esurientes,*  for  5  voices  from  the  Christ  Church 
MSS..  on  wbiehbe  pvonoimcsi  Shepherd  to  have 
iKjen  superior  to  any  composer  of  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII.    Much  of  his  church  music  is  pre- 
served in  the  Murfo  Sdiool.  Oxfwd ;  an  Anthem 
and  39  Latin  Motets  and  a  Pavin  andOaUiftrd 
for  the  lute  are  among  the  MSS.  at  Obrfst  Ohni^, 
Oxford.    In  the  Britihh  Museum  (.\dd.  MSS. 
15 166,  29389,  30480)  are  treble  parts  of  manjr 
of  his  English  compositions,  amongst  ihem  t  M. 
and  E.  Serviceu  with  Creed  ;  a  Te  Deums  and 
Magnificats,  a  Creeds,  and  7  Anthems.  The 
Add.  MSS.  4900,  a9a46,  contain  4  pieces  with 
lute  accompaniment,  and  Add,  M?5S.  17803-5 
has  no  less  than  4  Masses— 'The  western  wynde,* 
*ThftFl«noh Masse,'  'Be  not  afciide,'  and  '  Playn 
song  Mass  for  ft  Mene' ;  4  AUeloias,  and  1  o  iMxu 
MoteU,  all  for  4  voiees  eomplete.  TheliliSftfyof 
the  Sacred  Harmonic  Society  (no.  1 737)  posseaseo 
4  Latin  motets,  and  (no.  164a)  a  '  First  Service 
byMnu   Motley  in  his  •  Introductiim'  include* 
him  amon^t '  famous  Engiislimwi.'   The  date  of 
his  death  is  unknown. 

Anotiiar  John  Shepherd,  pos.sil  ly  son  of  the 
above,  was  sworn  a  Gentleman  of  the  Cbapel 
Royal,  Dec.  I,  1606.  (Rimbftolfs  Old  Cheque- 
book,  p.  4.0.  Perhaps  it  was  he  who  added  a 
Kyrie  to  J  ohnson  s  service  in  G,  in  the  Cathedral 
Library,  Ely.  (See  Dickson's  Catalogue.  3a,  37.) 
Perhaps  also,  he  b  thft  *Thos.  Shepherd*  of 
Tudway  (iv.  72).  [W.ILH.] 

SUEURINGTON.  Mma.  LUHmv  08e» 
Lnunvat  vol.  ii.  p.  lac] 

SHERRINGTON.  J08K,  younger  sister  of 
Mme.  Lenrunens-Sherrington.  born  at  Rotterdam 
Oct.  27,  1850  ;  studied  at  Brussels  under  M.\d. 
Meyer-Bouiard  and  Signer  Chiriamonte,  and 
soon  showed  a  gift  for  florid  singing,  and  ft  vety 
fine  hhake.  In  1871  she  ap{)e4irea  in  London 
and  the  Provinces,  under  the  auspices  of  her 
sister.  In  1873  misde  ft  tour  in  Holland,  and 
then  returned  to  this  country,  where  she  hasance 
established  herKtjlf  aa  a  concert  singer,  and  is  in 
much  request.  Though  gifted  with  much  dramatic 
tnlont  Miss  Jose  Sherrington  has  never  appeared 
in  public  on  the  stage.  JE[erv«^bftg(>odso|iniiio 
reachiiiL,'  from  A  b^O<r  tho  stave  to  E  in  alt.  [G.] 
SHIELD.  Wn.i.T.\M,  son  of  a  singing-master, 
wa-s  bom  in  1748  at  Swallwell,  Durham.  He 
received  his  first  musical  instruction,  when  6  years 
old,  from  hb  father,  but  losing  hb  pftrent  three 
yean  Iftter,  he  was  ftpprsntifled  to  ft  beftt*baiMsv 
U  North  Shields.  Hb 
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milted  liim  to  purstie  his  mnsicAl  Btudie*,  and 
he  obtained  some  lessooa  in  thorough-bass  from 
CharlM  Aviflon,  and  oocMionallj  played  the 
vioUo  *i  mmio  mwtiiifli  in  tha  ndghbourhood. 
Ob  tiw  •xpintloa  of  lib  apprmtioMhip,  having 
act^uired  sufficient  knowledgo  to  lead  the  aub- 
•enption  ooocertd  at  l^ewt^tle^  he  detemuiied 
upon  making  music  his  profeanoB,  and  nmoTod 
to  Sf^S' Thorough,  where  ho  boi^ame  leader  at  the 
theiiUe  uud  cuiiccrta.  Whilst  tiiere  he  prudui^ 
his  first  composition^  an  anthem  for  the  opening 
of  *  now  chiBoli  at  Sunderland.  Having  been 
heard  hy  Fboher  and  Borghi,  they  recommended 
him  to  Oi  ir  lir.i,  by  whom  he  wa«  engaged  in 
J  773  as  a  second  violin  in  the  Opera  band.  In 
1773  he  was  promoted  to  the  pool  of  prfndpal 
viola — the  favourite  inBtruintnt  of  fomposers — 
which  he  held  for  18  years,  aud  which  he  also 
filled  at  all  the  principal  concerM.  In  1778  he 
produoedg  at  tha  Hajrmaricet,  his  first  dramatic 
piece,  iba  oomfe  opera  *The  Flitch  of  Bacon.' 
This  led  to  hi-  1  -  itii;  tngaged  as  composer  to 
Covent  Garden  Theatre^  a  post  which  he  occu- 
pied tiBttt  hb  mjgnaaon,  1791.  Dmb^  his  en- 
gag^omont  ho  composed  many  operas  nnd  other 
pitsccfl.  In  1791  he  made  Uie  acquaiaUtnce  of 
Haydn,  and  was  wont  to  say  that  in  four  days, 
donog  which  he  aooompnn!e<l  Haydn  from  London 
to  Taplow  and  back,  he  gained  more  knowledge 
than  he  had  done  by  atudy  in  any  four  yearH  of 
his  life.  In  the  same  year  he  visited  France  and 
Itafy.  In  179a  he  was  re-^ogaged  aa  eomposer 
at  Covent  Garden,  in  which  capacity  he  acted 
until  1797*  In  1S07  he  gave  up  all  connection 
with  the  theatre. 

He  paUiahed  at  various  times,  'A  CkiUection  of 
Favmuite  Soi^^,  To  which  is  added  a  Duet  for 
two  Violins';  'A  Collection  of  Canzonets  and  an 
Elegy';  and  'A  Cento,  consisting  of  BaUads, 
Hounds,  Gleee.  etc.';  likewba  'KxlMoa  for  two 
Violins  and  Bass,*  and  *  Six  Duos  for  two  Vir  I  in  s  * 
He  was  also  author  of '  An  Introduction  to  ilar- 
mony/  1794  and  1800;  and  'BadimeBta  of 
Thorough  Bass.'  His  dramatic  compositions,  oon- 
Bstiug  of  operas,  musical  farces,  and  pantomime*, 
were  as  follow  :—i 77S,  ■  Tj  -*  Flitch  of  Bacon'; 
1783,  'Lord  Mayor's  Day';  1783,  'The  Poor 
Soldier,* « Roeioa.'^ '  Friar  Baoon  ^  1 784. '  Robin 
Hood.*  'The  Noble  Pea«»nt,*  'Fontainbleau,' 
•The  Magic  Cavern';  1785,  'Love  in  a  Camp,' 
'•The  Nunnery,'  -  The  Choleric  Fathers'  'Omai'; 
1786,  'Ricb^  Coeur  de  Lion,'  'The  Enchanted 
Castle';  IT87,  'The  Farmer';  1788,  'The  High- 
land  Keel/  •  Marian,'  'The  Prophet,*  'Aladdin'; 
1790.  'The  Crusade,'  'The  Picture  of  Paris'; 
1 70  r,  'The  Woodman,'  'Oaoar  and  MalTba'  (part 
only)  [see  Reevr,  WiLLlASi] ;  179a,  'Hartford 
Bridge,'  '  narUMjuin's  Museum*;  1793,  'The 
Deaf  Lover,'  'The  Midnight  Wanderers';  1794, 
•Arrived  at  Portsmouth,'  'llie  Travellers  in 
Switzerland';  1 795,  'The  Mysteries  of  the  Castle'; 

1796.  'Abroad  and  al  Home,'       >Lk  and  Key"; 

1797,  'The  luUan  Yilbger*';  iVo-j,  •  Two  Faces 
under  a  Hoed.'  In  many  of  his  pieoee  he  intrrv 
ducod  songs,  etc.,  selected  from  the  work«  of  othe  r 
compoeen,  English  and  foreign;  and  was  thereby  j 
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e  means  of  making  the  general  pubHcftcq^ni  lal 
wilh  many  beautiful  melodies,  of  which  they  would 
otherwise  have  remained  ignorant. 

Shield  was  perhaps  thf»  most  original  Engllth 
composer  since  Purcell.  liia  melodic  charm  by 
their  simple,  natural  beauty;  at  once  vigorous^ 
chaste  aiul  refined,  thigr  H>lP*^  direoUj  to  the 
heart*  of  Bnglishmen.  Bal  he  alao  wrote  songs 
of  agility,  bristling  with  the  most  formidable  diffi- 
culties ;  these  were  ofMUposed  to  display  the 
abilities  of  Mrs.  BHUngton  and  oUiers.  Amon^ 
his  most  popular  annqi?  nre  'The  Thorn,'  'The 
Wolf,'  'The  heaving  of  the  lead,'  'Old  Towler,' 
'  The  Arethusa,' '  The  Ploughboy,'  and  •  The  Post 
Ci4»tain';  but  thee*  are  but  some  of  tiie  moat 
prominsBt.  One  of  his  most  popoUr  pieces  was 
the  trio,  '0  happy  fair,'  which,  though  beautiful 
as  mtuio,  ia  remarkable  for  a  singular  misreading 
of  the  tott,  whieh  he  has  pvaetoaled  thv* 

ObemfUi; 
Tour  eyet  are  losdstan  and  your  tongue enessalr. 
Met*  tneabie  than  laik  to  shephsid's  sar, 
When  whsal  IsgNSB,  whan  hawtbom  Irads  eppsa^ 

actually  clwting  the  r  myiosition  with  a  repeti- 
tion of  the  fir>t  tv,  >  Wi.tn.  Shield  di^  at  his 
residence  in  Berners  S^rt  ct,  Jan.  35,  1839,  and 
waa  buried  on  Feb.  4  in  the  souUi  cloister  of 
Westminster  Abbey.  With  the  exception  of  his 
fine  tenor,  reputed  aStainer,  which  he  bequeathed 
to  George  I V  (who  aooeoted  the  gift,  hot  directed 
that  its  utmost  Talae  anould  be  paid  td  the  tes- 
tator's presumed  widow),  he  left  his  whole  estate 
to  his  'beloved partner,  AnnTStokes],  Mrs.  Shield 
upwaida  of  forty  years.'  mi  valuable  musical 
library  was  sold  in  July  1839.  [W.H.H.] 

SHIFT,  in  violin-playing,  a  change  of  the 
hand's  position  on  the  fingerboard.   In  the  first 

or  ordinary  position,  the  note  stopped  by  the 
hrfit  finger  is  one  semi  tone,  or  one  tone,  ats  the 
scale  may  require,  above  the  open  string.  [See 
i'osiTioN.]  Whenever  (bis  nositiob  is  qutted^ 
the  player  is  said  to  be  'on  fne  sliift' ;  and  the 
term  is  applied  to  changes  of  position,  in  either 
direction,  the  player  being  said  to  *  shift  up '  or 
'  down '  as  the  case  may  be.  The  second  position 
on  the  violin  is  called  tht>  ■  half  shift,'  the  third 
position  the  'whole  ^hitt,'  and  the  fourth  the 
'double  shift.*  The  u  i  nf  the  shift  is  derived  fkom 
thevlol.  Instruments  of  the  lute  and  viol  type  wera 
generally  fretted  by  semitones  thronj^OQt  thdr 
lower  o<  t;ivc,  ct  lialf  of  the  string's  li  riL;fh,  and 
cm  a  fretted  instrument  the  use  of  the  shift  pre- 
sents no  difficulty.  The  viol  sandc  of  the  1 7th  cen- 
tury proves  thnt  plnvfr^  wrre  fr\Tni!irtr  witli  thf 
art  of  shifting  throughout  the  lower  octave ;  and  jt 
is  clear  that  it  was  equally  well-known  to  the  old 
ItftUan  vic^inists,  Aam  the  fdloiring  passags^ 
taken  from  »  work  of  TMrqninio  ICerala  (befwe 
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1639),  it  ia  quite  evident  that  th^^y  wt-T^  fnmili.ir 
with  the  alternation  of  the  fi»t,  second,  and 
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third  positions,  and  other  passages  occnr  abnnt 
tbe  same  date,  wluch  extend  even  to  tL»  fourth 
position.  PrHCtically  the  commonest  and  easiest 
method  of  ahiAing  is  to  advanoe  bj  inUanai* 
of  a  third,  for  iiMtaDce  from  the  firtt  into  the 
third  poMitiou  Jieiico  pruliaMy  tln'  dcii'imination 
'  whole  ahift,'  which  the  ktter  po^itioa  has  ac- 
quired), aod  from  the  thhd  petition  into  the 
fifth.  The  same  thiiif;  prevaiU  in  the  fm-r  rin:;' 
uf  the  Tioloncf^Uo.  In  both  instruments  this 
•Uft  of  a  third  in  eflfected  by  means  of  the  first 
and  Moond  finger,  which  are  employed  altomately 
in  aioendliig  or  descending  the  snle  on  •  single 
ttriri;;.  S(i  inveterate  does  tlii«  pnictlce  uf  .shift- 
ing by  thirds  become  with  many  players,  that 
they  aira  nnnblo  to  sUfl  in  my  other  way.  and 
consequently  never  resort  to  the  second  jmsltion. 
Kruinent  modern  viuliimU,  indeed,  havu  frankly 
c  uu  >ed  to  not  being  masters  of  this  position. 
The  tluctrine  and  practice,  however,  of  the  old 
Italian  school  was  that  the  half-shift  or  second 
positirin  tdiuidd  be  mastered  thoroughly  before 
Advancisgto  the  third  position ;  and  the  works 
of  fiaoli.  Handel  and  iWtini  preranw  a  fanda* 
mental  knowledge  of  the  half  shift  as  well  as  the 
whole  shift.  Unnecessary  idufliiig  should  always 
heavoided;  that  i.^,  all  psssigM  should  be  played 
with  as  few  a1t''  rmtions  in  the  position  of  the  left 
hand  as  possible.  To  carry  out  this  rule  fully 
demands  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  finger- 
board. Sot  a  player  who  is  only  at  home  in  certain 
podtiora  wiU  M  driven  to  ue  shift  in  passages 
wliich  ought  to  be  executed  without  its  aid.  The 
following  simple  passage,  for  instance,  can  be 
playod  in  the  Moond  podtion  at  hBir<shift  with* 
out  any  change  ;— 


But  if  tiie  player  Is  not  master  of  this  pontion, 

he  will  be  forced  to  shift  on  every  altcniatc  note. 

Another  rule  is  that  the  iihi't  tslmuld  be  effected 
quietly  and  firmly.  In  order  t^i  do  this,  it  must 
be  effected  not  by  a  sudden  or  jerky  motion,  pro- 
ceeding from  the  shoulder,  but  by  rapidly  altering 
the  grasp  of  the  thumb  and  fingers,  tiie  thumb 
moving  sightly  in  advance,  and  guiding  the 
^Ittgns  into  the  required  pontion.  TIm  position 
of  the  hand  nnd  ann  should  be  disturbed  only  so 
iiu>  as  is  absolutely  necet^ty.  [E.  J.P.I 

SHIRREFF,  Jave,  soprano  singer,  pupil  of 

Thomas  Welsh,  appeared  at  Covent  Garden, 
Dec.  I,  1831.  as  Mau<l;uie  in  Arne's  'Artaxerxes,' 
with  great  sacc^s.  In  1833  Rhe  sang  at  the  Cim- 
cert  of  Aneient  Music,  the  riiilharmonio  Concert, 
and  Gloucester  Fesstivdl,  aad  in  18^4  at  the  West- 
minster Abbey  Festival.  Her  engagement  at 
Covent  Gardea  oontinoed  Irom  1831  to  1S34-5. 
In  1835  she  oommenoed  aa  engagement  at  I>rury 
J.aine,  but  in  183"  returned  to  Coveut  Garden. 
In  1838  idle  went  to  America,  in  company  with 
Wlbon,  E.Seguin  and  Mrs.  B.  Segoin,  where  she 
became  a  nniversnl  favourite.  On  h«r  return  to 
lilaglaud  she  marxied  and  retired  into  private  life. 
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Her  voice  was  full-toned,  and  powerful  in  tli« 
higher,  but  somewhat  weak  in  the  lower  notes ;  htrr 
intonation  wh.m  perfect,  and  she  was  a  much  better 
actress  than  the  generality  of  singers.  [W.H.H.1 

SHORE,  Mattuias.  who  in  1685  was  one  of 
the  trumpeters  in  ordinary  to  James  II.,  wa8,  a 
few  yean  afterwards,  piromotod  to  the  post  of 
Sergeant  Trumpeter,  in  which  he  disiinguisbed 
himself  by  the  rigorous  exaction  of  his  fe«  of 
offioe.  Tiaee  Suoxavt  TRmiPETEB.]  He  diod 
in  1700,  leaving  three  children  : — 

1.  William,  also  one  of  the  King's  trumpeters 
in  ordinary,  succeeded  his  father  as  Sergeant 
Trumpeter,  died  in  Deo.  1707,  and  was  buried 
at  St.  Martin's-in-the-Fielda.  He  followed  hia 
fiither^B  fficample  in  the  sevsre  esaotion  of  fees. 

2.  Catkeui.ne,  bom  about  166S,  who  was  lb 
pupil  of  Uenry  Purcell  for  singing  and  tbe 
harpelohoird.  Vn  1693  die  beaame  uie  wife  of 
CoUeyCibber,  without  consent  of  her  father,  who 
manifested  great  displeasure  at  the  nimtch.  Hia 
reasntment  was  not,  however,  of  very  long  dura- 
tion, as  when  he  made  his  will,  March  5, 

he  bequeathed  to  her  one  third  of  the  residue  of 
his  property.  Shortly  after  her  niarriajre  Mrs. 
Gibber  appeared  on  the  stage  as  a  singer,  and, 
among  other  m>nga,  sai^  tiie  ssoond  part  of 
cell's  air  *Genius  of  En.rl.and '  (Don  Quixote. 
Part  II.),  to  her  brother  John's  trumpet  accom- 
paniment. She  is  said  to  have  died  about  1 730. 

3.  JoHir,  the  most  celebrated  trumpeter  at 
his  time,  in  1707  succeeded  his  brother  William 
as  Ser;^e.int  Trumpeter.    PurL-ell  OOmpOBed  for 

him  obhligato  triunpet  parts  tomanytoags  wliioh 
may  be  seen  in  tho  Orpheos  Britannieaa,  and 

which  fully  attest  hh  Bkill.  His  playing  is 
highly  commended  in  the '  Gentleman's  Journal ' 
for  January,  169 1-3,  where,  in  an  aooooat  of  the 
celebration  on  St.  Cecilia's  day  in  the -preceding 
November,  wo  read  '  Whilst  tiio  conjpany  is  at 
table  the  hautboys  and  trumpets  play  fiucceb- 
sively.  Mr.  Showers  Irntb  taught  the  latter  of 
late  yean  to  sound  with  all  the  softness  imacin* 
able;  they  plaid  us  eonie  flat  tunes  m.-vdc  by  Mr* 
Fin^'er  with  a  general  appIauM),  it  being  a  thing 
formerly  thought  im|>o«isible  upon  an  Instraraeot 
dcftiijned  for  a  sharp  1:  y.'*  Hia  name  appears 
in  1711  aa  one  of  the  24  muHician,s  to  t^ucen 
Anne,  and  also  as  lutenist  to  the  Chapel  Royal.* 
H  e  is  said  to  have  been  the  inventor  of  the  twung- 
fork ,  and  also  to  have  split  his  Up  in  sounding  the 
tr  i;iipct,  thereby  incapacitating  him?*clf  for  pt-r- 
formiug.  He  died  Nov.  30,  1750,  at  the  alleged 
ago  of  90,  but  it  is  very  probable  that  his  age 
overstated  and  did  not  exceetl  80.  [W.U.U.] 

SUUDIt  famous  harpuchord-maker,  and 
founder  of  tho  lioQsa  of  Broad  wood.  Burkai 

Shudi,  as  he  inscribed  his  name  upon  hi*  in.strn- 
ment^  was  properly  Bdbkbabdt  TscHt  oi,  and 
was  a  cadet  of  a  noUa  family  bebnging  toGIama 

I  Thli  conlrlr»nc«.  then  considered  «o  wondfxful.  tM*  been  kd* 
mlralilf  emptofrd  hj  llMidel  In  the  Moond  inurenent  of  'Oloryte 
(j<x\ '  In  '  Joahut.'  whw*  Ui«  D  nujor  tmmpeu      ui«d  In  B  mtao^ 

1  In  thr  I  lii-M"'  fi'uk  of  thf  ^^,ap.^l  Jtf  ^il  hfr  ti  >Kld  to  I 
»HP<iliitrd  lulrril.t  In  n^S,  bill  IIki  .•■itri  KM  rrlJ^ntlj  I 

uniU  MWM  tUM  later,  and  pntaUlj  tnm  UMamj  oalf. 
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in  SwItzerL-xnil."  He  wiis  born  March  13,  1703, 
ikud  cauie  to  Kaglaud  ia  171S,  "'a  »imjilo  juur- 
aeyiiian  joiuer.  When  he  turned  to  harpsicbord- 
vaddng  is  not  known,  but  w«  nr«  told  by  Bnmejr, 
who  knew  Shndl  and  old  Eirkman  wdl,  tlmt 
tbey  were  both  eiiiplnyed  in  Londxu  by  Tube!,' 
a  Fleming,  and  Burney  ctlls  them  Tal^  a  fure«  1 
men,  perhaps  meaning  hia  principal  workmen.  | 
The  anecdote  ^-r,''  n  !iv  "nunifv,  in  Rees's  Cvrlrt- 
psdia,  of  Kirkmaii  s  hasty  weddiny  with  hiu 
inaater's  widow,  and  acquisition  with  her  of 
lUiel'a  stook^in-trada,  giTsa  no  infomiatiop  aboai 
Sbudi,  who  ia  belioTed  to  have  begun  baainflv  in 
the  houae  in  Great  Pultcney  Strcrt.  still  occupied 
by  Broadwood's  firm,  in  i733.  Burney  give«  « 
later  and  eridentlj  n  wrong  date  for  Kirkman^a 
arrival  in  this  country  ( 1 740) ;  till  Shudi  may 
have  retired  from  Tabel  and  act  up  for  himself 
before  Kirkman  acquired  Tabel's  bnrfnwi,  [,8ee 
KiBKMAV ;  also  Dboadwooo  ] 

Kirkman  had  the  King's  Arms  for  the  sign  of 
his  business  in  Broad  iStreet,  Carnaby  Market; 
Shodi,  the  Plume  of  Feathers  at  the  house  now 
3(3  Grant  Poltenvp- Street.  He  began  in  no  back 
street,  but  in  a  good  house  in  the  new  flolden 
Square  neigUbuorhuud.  the  most  f.u>hionaV*lc  kuI>- 
nrban  quarter  and  adjacent  to  tlie  Court  of  St. 
James's.  We  may  trace  the  choice  of  signs  of 
these  old  colleagues  and  now  rival  makers  to  the 
divided  patronage  of  the  King  (George  II.)  and 
Prinoeof  Wales,  who  were  notoriooaly  anfriendij. 

dontit  Handel's  IHendehipwaa  of  great  value 
to  Shuili :  few  harpaichorda  were  then  made,  a8 
owing  to  the  relatively  high  price,  and  the  great 
mpeuM  tad  trouble  of  keeping  them  in  order, 
they  were  only  for  the  rich.  But  the  tuning  and 
repairing  alone  would  keep  a  buiiinoas  going; 
luupsichords  lasted  long,  and  were  submitted  to 
restoration  and  alteration  that  would  aurpriae  the 
amateur  of  the  preaent  day.' 

The  Shudi  harpsichord,  formerlv  Queen  Cliar- 
lotte's,  now  in  Wuidiior  Caatie,  i«  dated  1740.  It 
has  a  '  Lute '  stop,  a  pleasing  variation  of  timbre, 
and,  like  the  pe<lal,  of  Eiifjlinh  invention  in  the 
previous  century.  (^Soe  Srura  (HAKPsiCHOBn).] 

Frederick  the  Great  took  Prague  by  Hiej^o 
Sept.  16,  1744.  Jamea  Shudi  Brmdwood  (MS. 
Koles,  1858)  accredits  hia  grand&therShoA  with 
the  gilt  of  a  liarpsithord  to  tliat  iiiouarch,  Shucli 
being  a  staunch  Proteatantr  and  regarding  Fred- 
erick M  the  leader  and  ohnmpion  of  the  Proteatant 
c:ume.  Mr.  Bmadwood  moreover  believed  that 
a  portrait  of  bhudi,  which  remained  until  a  few 
years  sinoe  in  one  of  the  nonii  in  Great  Pulteney 
Street,  rcpreaented  him  as  engaged  in  toning  the 
identical  bmiMichord  thus  bestowed.  Shudi's 
wife  nnd  two  aona  nra  alao  in  Ihn  plefcwa, »  re- 

I  or  the  Schwandm  brmaeh.  Ralnrlch.  bom  1074.  dl«d  114%  omS* 
FeotUrj  of  ultrus  th«  Uulr  Outi*.  Abbeu  ot  8«eklns«a,  wm  ih* 
Snt  to  adopt  the  tumama  SchudI  (««).  Tlw  (amlly  traa  (oaa  back 
to  Jobann.  Maror  of^ilarat.  born  about  im. 

i  Bm  Sehwalterlacha  Laileon.  Zurich,  17S\  art.  Tichadl. 

•  Meun.  Bruadwood'i  book* of  1777  nwDtloo  a  tecoadhand  htrrial- 
•hord  br  Tkbal  (wtUUb  XablaX  m  a»UU(y  Initanra  ol  an  laatramaot 
■■aatf  htaa. 

4  WMh  fl>i>sl»t»*  sis  eow  fcsn  la  tnm  by  j»atly  eoBttsda.  Uw 


'  production  of  which  8er%*efl  as  the  fn>nti!(piec©  to 
liimbault  s  History  of  the  I'iauuforte.  The  elder 
boy,  apparently  nine  years  old,  was  bom  in  1 736. 
Tkia  if^whroniaes  th«  pioUira  with  fMerick'a 
▼ifllosy  and  the  peace  coneiuded  ihe  fbttowhkg 
year.  But  the  writer  eouM  not  find  this  inntru- 
lueut  either  in  Potsdam  or  Berlin  in  iSSi.  The 
tradition  about  it  is  however  strengthened  bjthe 
fact  that  in  i~66  Frederick  obtained  from  Shudi 
two  special  double  harpsichords  fur  his  New  Palace 
at  Potsdam,  where  they  still  remain*  Instead 
of  the  angUased  'Shudi,'  they  are  accurately 
fnaeribed  'Ttehudi.'  One  hna  sitTer  le^,  etc. ; 
the  other  rests  upon  a  partially  };ilde<i  stand. 
Following  Burney,  who  however  only  describes 
the  first  one,  they  appear  to  IwTe  been  plaeed  in 
the  apartments  of  the  Princess  Amelia,  and  the 
Prince  of  Prussia.  These  instruiuenls,  like  all 
Shudi's  which  atiU  eiist,  are  of  the  soundeal 
possible  workmanahip^  diaerediting  Bumey's  as> 
sertion  of  the  want  of  dnrability  of  his  harpsi> 
chordi*,  a  reproach  however  which  Burney  ::<»ea  on 
to  say  could  not  be  allied  against  Shudi'a  aon- 
in-law  and  aneeeaior  Broadwood.  He  however 
praises  Shudi's  tone  as  reiined  and  delirate.  The 
Potsdam  har)i8ichorda  were  made  with  shudi's 
Venetian  Swell,  for  which  the  pedals  still  exist, 
but  it  was  probably  not  to  the  German  taute  of 
the  time,  and  was  therefore  removed.  Mr.  Hop- 
kins, in  his  com|irehensive  work  upon  the  Organ, 
aaya  the  original  organ  swell  waa  the  'nagabead,' 
a  mere  ahutter,  invented  hf  Ahnhain  Jordan  in 
1 71 3.  But  to  iiiiltate  its  effect  in  the  barp.sichcrd 
we  know  that  IMeniua  about  1750,  and  also  in 
London,  by  a  pedal  luovament,  gvadoally  raised 
anil  lowered  a  portion  of  the  top  or  cover.  This 
coming  into  general  use,  IShudi  improved  upon 
it  by  his  important  invention  of  the  '  Venetian 
Swell '  on  thenrincipie  of  a  Venetian  blind,  which 
he  patented  Deo.  18, 1769.  He  probably  delayed 
taking  out  the  patent  until  it  became  necessary 
by  hia  partnership  with  John  Broadwood,  whio 
had  abo  become  his  son-in-law,*  earlier  Ilk  the 
same  ye!ir.  This  invention  was  Bnl)seqttinOy 
transferred  to  the  oi^an.    [See  Swell.] 

A  harpsichord  exists  inscribed  with  the  jctnt 
nainee  of  Shudi  and  Broadwood,  dated  1770* 
although  ISiudi  made  harpndiorda  for  himself 
ufter  that  date  and  indrpcndcnt  of  the  partni  r- 
ship,  as  we  know  by  existiug  instruments  and  by 
his  wilL  About  177a  he  retired  to  n  house  in 
Charlotte  Street,  leaving  the  business  premises 
to  his  sou-tu-law,  John  Broadwood,  and  died 
Aug.  19,  1773.  The  next  day  a  harpsichord  waa 
shipped  to  '  the  Empress,'  ordered  by  Joaeph  II« 
for  Maria  Theresa.  The  harpsichord  that  waa 
Haydn'n,  recently  acquired  for  the  ^Museum  at 
Vienna,  at  a  coat  of  ^  110  sterling,  was  also  a '  Shudi 
and  Broadwood,*  but  tUa  waa  the  younger  Bvrknt 

(  Burney  iItm  ai  hb  aothertiy  Sn«tit«r  th«  organ-bnlMcr.  *bo 
atia<'h<?<l  i>rK9nito  aoma  of  Shudi'a  barintclMMda,  Mid  »M  OMNDtW 
fh    :  <     :  miOa  treod  and  executor.  GltsailsnaiahkflD^SSIi. 

UliiiiiE  a  p-  rtralt  of  Frederick  th«  Great. 

«  B7  bU  marrtaca  with  Barbara  Sbudl.  bAptlted  Mareh  It,  ITWt 
marriad  to  John  Broadwood  Jan.  3.  17W ;  died  Juir  8L IT7S.  ThaStat 
wlfs  of  John  BroadoiK^],  itic  witt  t^ir'  raotlicr  cf  Jamc<  Sv.uitt  Rr<>«4* 
wood,  who  waj  borti  P'-t-'AV  ITTidi^.l  Awu>,  1«'>!  ;  lirinitiriMtfier 

<i  nr.  Itmuj  tvmUt  Broadwood  uoA  Hi.  Watui  Slsmrt  Btgadvoud. 
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Bhudi,  who  wsis  in  pnrtnership  witli  John  Broad* 
wood  from  1773  to  about  1 783,  ami  d>«d  io  1803. 
A  lift  of  tm  9xM,\ng  barpitebovdi  by  Shndi 

and  Shudi  &  BroadwnrKi,  as  far  as  is  known 
(l88i),  is  here  appended ;  aU  but  one  are  Double 


harpaichordi.  The  price  of  a  Single  harpeichord, 
about  1770.  was  35  guinea* ;  witbOctftva  (L«. 
Oetare  itring).  40  guineas;  with  Octevft  wad 
Swell.  50  guineas  A  Dmbto  haipwehwd  wtth 
Swell,  waa  80  guineaa.' 
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SIr».r«.  Vrki  k  Son».  T««*lL 
MutikTeroin,  VIennt. 
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A  ilnct*  taftoMd. 

omtttf^,  S(to|M. 
Mbli  f'.r  Fminick  Uw  C.nt,  uti  hf  > 

Maito  for  rradcrick  tbt  firmt.  (Botli  «f    otL,  f>-W4 
Wu  >n  tend  Han)«V»  (ftmllj.  et<op>><pi<il^Mll»«t 

ria;v<l  upuD  b7  MtMclie  c<  ft'id       MTi  llMllMNt la 
UMlrbMoriMl  | 


Smt  to  'th*  Emprru"  fM«rl«  Th'T»»i)  \i>t  29.  Bl^ 
()tjl«liir<1  b}  M  Victor  MiitlUoii  bum  Wiiuk. 

>|4J-  (or  Lxi\;  HtoT«rd»l*.  lUilUnch.  Bra  Ion. 

W*j  jMciih  Hsjdn'i.  kod  (utacqucoilf  Ucrtwck*!. 

«oel..F-F..7Mop».  Ipadatt.  OfW  ftaw  Wn. 
Mtfbttrr  Bwtorr.  D«rbj. 

»«ak.f-V.  Jliinri* w Mf . TMw I. 

BdemrtMtlMWMMwt^aunll^.  [AJ^H] 


SHUTTLEWORTH,  OBADrAH,  son  of  Thoa. 
Rhuttleworth  of  SpitnlHelds,  who  had  acquired 
aome  monej  by  Tending  MS.  copies  of  (Jorelii'a 
woriu  belbra  tbey  were  puUialied  in  England, 
lie  was  an  excellent  violinist,  and  was  principal 
violiu  at  the  h^\va^  Tavern  concerts,  (Jomhill, 
from  their  oomni«Qceinent  in  1728  until  bis 
death.  He  waa  also  a  skilful  organist,  and  in 
1724  succeeded  Philip  Hart  as  organist  of  St. 
^lichaerB.  Cornliill,  and  a  few  jcara  afterwards 
waa  appointed  one  of  the  oigani«t4  of  the  Temple 
Clrami.  Ha  composed  is  oonoertoa  and  tome 
gomtaa  for  the  violin,  which  he  kept  in  MS.,  hiis 
only  printed  cuuipo«itiuiis  being  iwu  comxrUim 
adapted  fn  an  the  first  and  cAeTanth  concertos  of 
CoreUi.    He  died  al^out  1 735.  [W.H.TI.] 

SL  The  syllable  used*  in  the  mvHical  termin- 
ology of  Italy  and  IVaaoe^  to  dc>ii,matd  the 
note  E  :  m  l  adapted,  in  sjatcms  of  .Solniisation 
which  adiocikte  the  eiuplo^mfnt  of  a  movable 
Btarting  p<'int,  to  the  seventh  degree  of  the  Scale. 

The  method  invented  i>y  Guido  d'Arezzo,  in 
the  earlier  half  of  the  11  tb  century,  recognised 
the  use  of  six  eyllablcB  only — lU,  re,  mi,  fa,  sol, 
2a— aoggntod  by  the  initial  and  poit-OBsaral 
•yllaUea  of  the  Hymn,  *  JJ%  qoeant  laija';  the 
oompletion  of  the  Octave  I  uul:  jnovided  for  by 
the  introduction  of  certiun  chan^ea  in  the  position 
of  the  root-RylLnbIe»  uf.*  Until  the  mediaeval 
theory  of  the  Scale  was  revolutionise*!  by  the 
diiicyvery  of  the  functions  of  the  I>e;iding-Xote. 
this  method  answered  its  purpose  perfectly;  but 
whan  tha  EccleaiaettoJ  Modai  wara  abandoned  in 
ikvour  of  onr  modern  fbrm  of  tonality,  it  became 
absolutely  necLssary  to  add  another  syllable  to  the 
series.  This  syllable  is  said  to  have  been  first 
uged,  about  1590,  by  Etydua  Futemiis*  of  Dord- 
recht, the  author  of  n  treatise  on  Mumc,  eistitled 
'Muaatheim';  and  tradition  asserts  that  it  waa 
ftnaed  from  tiw  initial  tyllaU*  of  the  IborUi 

I  Tba  altcnd  T«lti«  of  money  t)ioiil>t      h'^rr-r  In  mM  la  SMD- 


verse— 'Sancte  Joannes' — of  the  Fymn  already 
alluded  to.  by  the  suliBtitution  of  i  for  a.  This 
account^  however,  has  not  bean  universally  re> 
ceived.  MenMiinua*  attributaa  the  biTOBtioii  to 
a  French  musician,  named  I.e  Maire,  who  Ia> 
boured  for  thirty  years  to  bring  it  into  practice, 
but  in  vain,  though  it  was  generally  adopted 
after  his  death.  Brossard*  gives  substantially 
the  same  account.  Bourdelot*  attributes  the 
discovery  to  a  certtin  nameless  Ctirdelier,  of  the 
Convent  of  Ave  Maria,  in  France,  about  the  year 
1675:  but  tdlf  ua  that  tbo  Abb6  do  la  Louotla. 
MaUre  de  Ckapellt  at  Notre  Dauie  de  Paris,  ac- 
corded the  honour  to  a  SingingM.ister,  named 
Metru,  who  flourished  in  Paris  il nt  fi  r  year 
1676.  In  confirmation  of  these  tniditiona,  Bour- 
delot &-^urc9  us  that  he  once  knew  a  Lutenist, 
named  Le  Moino,  who  remembered  both  iMetru 
and  the  Cordelier,  aa  having  pnetieed  the  new 
itysteni  towards  llie  dose  of  tbe  17th  century 
— wh' m  0  it  has  been  1  ■  r.jectured  that  one  of 
tiiese  bold  innovatura  may  posoibly  have  invented, 
and  the  other  adopted  it,  if  indeed  both  did  not 
avail  themselves  of  an  earlier  discovery. 

Aleriennus  tella  us  that  some  French  professors 
of  his  time  used  the  syllable  to,  to  eiqpnw  Bb, 
reserving  ««  for  BQ.  Looii^,  writtflff  tOBM  dxij 
years  later,  rejocted  ta,  bttt  Wtl^nM  tbo  use  «F 
si.*  The  Spanish  musician,  Andrea  lyjrente,  of 
Alcala,  used  bi  to  denote  BQ;^  while  in  the  latter 
half  of  the  1 7th  century,  our  own  countryman. 
Dr.  Wallis,  thought  it  extraordinary  thai  the 
verse, '  Sancte  Juh^iuue:-,'  did  uut  suggti^t  to  Uuido 
himself  the  use  of  the  syllable  «a— and  this,  not- 
withstanding the  patent  fact  that  the  addition 
of  a  seventh  syllable  would  have  stmck  at  the 
wwrj  sw»  of  the  Qoidonbn  lyitem  1  [WJS.B.] 

•  'IlMWOtilf  rnlvrr«rll<»'  rr»rt«,  IfTW),  jt.  IBS. 

•  'PtcttoMlre  tie  Mu>l<)ue.'   (Amsu-rd&m.  1710.) 

•  'Bldolr*  d«  la  Mwlqu*.'  conpilad  from  Uia  K8S.  et  lh«  AtM 
nmtldalol,  and  ihoiw  nf  hU  oephvw.  Bonnrt  Bourdelvl,  and  MiMe- 

<|«»nt!r  i«tiMI«h-<)  hy  Hi.""-!.  l'«jtn»ilcr  Io  \h-  LortU  of  the  FafJIb. 
mrntiJlir-      I  ui-         iimllTlV    .\m«ipr.i«m,  ITJTk  J7i:t.) 

•  '  K1tin«nU  ou  I'llnctpM  de  MiniaiM.'  (AuiMnUB,  MK) 

ffWfasetisiiwidk'  qnw 
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SI  CONTRA  FA.    [See  Mi  coirrBA  Fa,] 

SIBONI,  GiusBPPi^  •  diatingui«h«d  tenor 
linger,  born*  ft(  Foril  Jan.  27,  1780,  made  Us 
d^but  at  Florawa  in  1707.  and  aft- r  singing 
in  Genua,  Milan,  and  Prague,  ai>peared  at  the 
King's  Theatre,  London,  in  1806,  and  MOg  for 
the  fullowing  three  eeoaons.  In  1810,  II,  13, 
13  and  14  he  was  in  Vienna,  where  he  Ran?  at 
the  fimt  performances  of  Beethoven's  '^^\lliug■ 
ton's  Sieg '  and  '  Tren]ate  em  pL'  In  1813  he 
aang  at  Prague,  and  after  engiiffemente  »t  Naples 
and  St.  Petenibnr„'  (  I Si 8)  settTed  nt  CDpenhngcn 
in  Oct.  1819,  where  be  lived  for  the  rest  of  hi« 
Ufe^  oeoapyuu;  tlw  post  of  Director  of  the  Bojnd 
Opera  and  of  the  Conservatorium.  He  was  mar- 
lied  three  times,  his  second  wife  being  a  sister 
of  Schubert's  friend  von  Schober,  and  died  at 
CoMnbagen,  Maroli  29,  1839.  His  atyle  ia  laid 
to  nnve  been  very  good,  alttioogh  Ui  tone  wm 
somewhat  guttural.  His  compass  waalwooetavei, 
fromBbto  Bi>.  He  was  a  good  actor  and  poweaiBd 
n  flneatage  preience.  Many  of  PiMi'a  toner  pnrto 
were  written  for  him.    His  son, 

£aiK  Antox  VValdkuar,  bom  at  Copenhagen 
Al|g.a6(not  a8.  asstateil  in  Mendel),  1838,  learnt 
the  pimoforto  from  Gourliiiider  and  Qoetie*  com- 
pontion  fton  F.  Vogel,  and  lunneoy  team  Prof. 
J.  P.  E.  Hartmann.  In  Sept.  1847  he  went  to 
Leipzig,  and  itndied  under  Moechelei and  Haupt- 
mann,  twit  on  the  ootbraek  of  the  Bchleiwig  Hoi* 
stein  insurrection  he  enlisted  as  a  volunteer  in  the 
Danish  army,  and  took  part  in  the  campaign  of 
1848.  In  1851  he  went  to  Vienna  and  Htudied 
ooonterpoint  under  Sechter  until  xS^it  when  he 
retamed  to  Copenhagen,  visiting  Plwb  en  hii  way. 
Among  his  pupils  at  this  time  were  the  Princt  ss 
of  W*iea,  the  Empreaa  of  Buasia,  and  the  Land- 
gi»v«FrederiekwflUamorHeeMCaMeL  In  1864 

HeirSiboni  was  appointed  organist  and  pmfr&jor 
of  muiic  at  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music  of  Surii, 
in  S^land,  a  post  he  itiU  holdi.  The  following 
his  chief  compositions : — 


1.  PcBUsaiD. 
i  Impromptu*  for  I'P 


for 


of  Ooficnbaim;  TuXm  in,  fttr 
4  Bm*  lokk,  Cbonu.  Md  Orchtati* : 


hMdt  (op.  1>:  Oisas  i'i«liMlei; 

S»7ttisls  OvHtvit  la  0  ■lasr' , 
fSfLU):loi«sadrV.glss»  M 


for  Soil.  CboHM. 
OrehMtrm.  and  Orfn ;  CacUUi, 
TIM  BsUI*  «r  Mortm.'  for  Boll, 
sad  n,  alSSHb    I        Chonii.  and  Orcbettra  ;  '  Tha 

%  mmnunia.  |lor  Soll.  Cborui.  ami  Orcbetlrsi 

SD*nlib  opm*-' Lonjiit,'  la  1^3  S^mpbonlHa  Oobcm*  Orartw* ; 

Vr.  CoueHlo;  Stftaf  QuutoUi 
rr.  Trio:  Duat  for  S  PFt.,  So- 
nuu  fur  rr.  and  Vtolln.  and  FF. 
and  C«Uo.  ale..  iBaii7a(UMmper> 


to  Herr  Siboni  Sept.  i,  iS66,  since  when  she 
has  only  occasionally  performed  at  concerts  at 
OopenhegMiaadSoitt.  [W.Raj 
SldLlANA,  RICILTANO.  STCTLIENNE, 
a  dance  rhythm  closely  allied  to  the  Pastorale. 
The  name  is  derived  from  a  d«noe-8ong  popular 
in  Sicily,  analogous  to  the  Tuscan  Hispetti.' 
Walther  (Lexicon,  1732)  classes  these  com^HMii- 
tions  as  canzonettas,  dividing  them  into  Nea- 
politan and  ISioilian,  the  latter  beiqg  like  i^ 
written  In  rondo  form.  In  i«-8  or  6-9  nme. 
The  Siciliana  was  sometimes  used  for  the  filow 
movement  of  Suites  and  Sonatas  (as  in  Bach's 
Violin  SiNHito  in  O  minw),  but  is  of  more  fre- 
quent  occurence  in  Tocal  mnsic,  in  which  Handel, 
following  the  great  Italian  masters,  made  great 
use  of  it.  Amongst  later  oomposers,  Meyerbeer 
has  Mplied  the  name  to  the  movement  '  O  for* 
tune,  h  ton  onpifoe'  in  the  finale  to  Act  L  of 
Kobert  le  Diable,  although  it  has  little  in  O0IB> 
mon  with  the  older  examples.  The  Sicilian* 
is  generally  written  in  6-8,  but  sometimee  in 
u-8  time,  and  is  usually  in  a  minor  key.  In 
the  bar  of  six  quavers,  the  tirst  note  is  usually  a 
dotted  quaver,  and  the  fourth  a  crotohet^  fol* 
lowed  by  two  ■amlqiMVoiBi  The  «8*rfK»»*  in 
■ometinea  in  one  movement,  tnit  ttmtany  end* 
with  a  repetition  of  the  fir.-t  part.  It  should  lie 
played  rather  quickly,  but  not  so  £ast  as  the 
Pastorale!,  enre  being  taken  not  to  drag  the  tino 
and  to  avoid  all  strong  acccntnation.  smoothneoi 
l>t.'ing  an  important  characteristic  of  this  speciea 
of  composition.  For  osamplei  we  may  refer  to 
Peigoleri'a  *  Ogni  pena  pih  apietnto '  (Gemme  d* 
Anudiith,  no.  34),  and  Handd**  airs  '  Let  me 
wander  not  unseen'  (L'Allsgio),  mid  'Die  Rosen- 
kronen  •  (The  Paasion).  [W.  B.  S.] 

SICILIAN  BRIDE,  THE.  A  grand  opera 
in  4  acts  ;  words  translated  by  Bunn  from  St. 
Georges,  muiic  by  Balfe.  Produced  »t  Drury 
Lane  Theatre  Hareh  6,  1853.  (.G.] 

SICILIAN  MARINBBS'HTMN.  THE.  A 
melo<ly  which,  fifty  yean  ago,  was  in  great  request 
as  a  hymn-time,  chiefly  in  Nonconformist  chapels 
inBngMd.  Wo  give  the  tnt  two  •tndiw. 


Bc* ;  'Cart  den  Aodeni  rittvt.'  In 
S  act*  (Ubrrttn  on  (ubjrct  fmm 
Bnclhb  Uitlury  br  I'rvfcuor 
TbomM  Orenkou),  Mirccnfullr 
IwfcnBsS  U  la*  Boyml  Tluttr* 

Hia  wife,  Jon.\NJf A  Frf-pfrika  (v/'r  Cncix), 
an  excellent  pianist,  bom  at  Ko^UK.•k  Jan.  30, 
1839,  is  the  daughtt-r  of  Hofrath  Dr.  Crull  and 
Catherine  Braun.  She  found  an  early  protectress 
in  the  Duchess  of  Cambridge,  who  placed  her 
under  Marschner.  On  the  death  of  her  father, 
ahe  lived  in  Sweden  with  the  Baroness  Stjemblad, 
who  ia  i8lio  sent  her  to  Ldpxig,  where  die 
was  one  of  ^^l >sthele.«i'8  nio.'-t  proiuising  pupils. 
In  the  following  winter  she  weut  to  Copenhagen, 
Mid  played  with  grant  oaoooak  She 


It  appears  as  'Sicilian  Mariners'  illlfiUec^a'Dr. 
Wfttto's  Fanlma  and  Hymns  set  to  now  rauda^' 
wMcb  wao  entered  nt  Stotlonen*  Ball  Oct.  18. 

1800;  but  it  cxi.<<ts  on  a  sheet,  also  containing 
'  Adeste  Fideles,'  which  was  probably  published 
some  yean  beibre  the  dcee  of  last  eeiHttiy.  On 

thi.4  sheet  it  is  set  to  the  words  of  a  hymn  to  tlM 
Virgin  Mary.  'O  Banctissima,  o  purissima.' 
This  is  all  the  information  wfaieh  tile  writer 

ha<<  been  able  t^t  oollaot  concerning  it.  [G.] 

SIDE-DRUM.  This  is  used  in  the  army  to 
mark  the  time  in  marching,  either  with  or  with- 
out fifes ;  also  for  various  calls  and  signals.  [See 
SlOKALS.]   Modem  oomposen  often  use  it  in 

kSMS.PUl4'lB<0sMl 
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SIDE-DRUM. 


SIGNATURK 


tbe  ttiaatre,  and  «v«ii  oooioionAllj  in  ondMitnl 
nraaio.  lastMOM  will  be  fnind  m  tlie  maxdi  in 

Beethoven's  *  Egmont*  nuisic  ;  in  Sp  iLr'a  'Weihc 
der  Tiiae'  Symphony;  in  iiati's  '  Lenure,'  »iid 
in  the  *  Marche  »u  supplice  *  of  Berlioz's  '  Sym- 
phunie  faut-astiiiue.'  K'm.tini  lias  eiiijiloyfd  it  in 
the  'Gazza  latlia'  oveituie,  whcro  it  ia  said  to 
indicate  the  presence  of  soldien  in  the  pi««e; 
in  that  to  Ute  of  Covinth,'  in  the  Acoom< 
paniment  to  Mmwllo'e  pMliii4tine— wbidi  In  the 
■core  is  od>I1y  dt-signated  a*  ft  'Matche  Ingnbrn 
gTee<|no.'    [DiiUM  3.]  LV.deP.] 

milGE  1)K  CORINTH E,  LE.  Lyric  tragedy 
in  3  acts ;  words  by  Soumet  and  Balocvlii, 
music  by  Roesini.  I^oduoed  at  the  Acaddoue 
Oct.  9.  i8a6.  It  waa  an  ada{itatien  and  ok- 

tension  of  •  Maonictto  Stcondo,'  prodiict'd  in  1820. 
The  Andant<9  of  the  overture,  entitled  '  Marche 
Ivgubfe  grccque/  b  framed  on  a  luotif  of  8  bars, 
taken  note  fur  note  from  Marcdlo's  a  1st  Psalm, 
but  with  a  trtatiuent  by  the  side-drum  {Caittc 
ronlanie)  and  other  instrument!  ftf  wfaioh  Mar- 
cello  can  never  have  dreamt.  [G.] 

SIEGE  OF  itOCHELLE,  THE.  A  grand 
original  opera,  in  3  acts ;  words  by  Fitzball, 
music  by  Balfe.  Produced  at  Drury  T-aneTlu'atro 
Oct.  39,  1833.  The  Bubjoct  ia  idvuiiu&l  with  that 
of  *  lioda  di  ChamoonL*  [G.] 

SIFACE.GiovanmFraxckscoGbosst.betto. 
Too  few  dttaLLi  oru  kuoAU  about  the  Ule  of  this 
artist,  though  all  the  accounts  of  him — for  the 
most  part  as  contradictwv  aa  thej  aM  meagre— 
agree  in  representinir  mm  aa  one  of  the  very 
greatt-8t  hini,'cr8  of  liirt  time.  He  Mas  horn  at 
Ji'eiwia  in  Tuscany,  about  the  middle  of  the  17th 
oentury,  and  is  said  to  have  been  a  pupil  of  Re<li. 
If  so,  this  mnsst  have  been  Toniinas^^  Ueili,  wlio 
became  chapei-master  at  Lurutto  t<;w  ard^  tho  end 
of  the  17th  century,  although,  as  be  was  Si  face's 
contemporary,  it  seems  improbable  that  be  should 
have  been  liis  Instructor.  Sifiuie  was  admitted 
into  th«  Pope's  cliapel  in  April  1675.  TIiib  dis- 
proves the  date  (1666)  given  by  Fetis  and  others 
far  lua  birth,  aa  no  boya  wng  tteo  to  the  Sistine 
choir.  He  would  RfPra  at  that  time  to  have  boon 
already  knovtm  by  the  §obriquet  which  h^  always 
dlttfngniihed  him,  and  which  he  owed  to  bis 
famous  impersonation  of  Siface  or  Syphax  in  some 
opera,  commonly  ssiid  to  be  the  'Mitridate'  of 
Scarlatti ;  an  uulikoly  »uppo«ilion.  forbosides  that 
Scarlatti'a  two  operas  of  that  name  were  not 
written  till  tome  40  yean  bfeer,  it  ia  noi  easy  to 
see  what  Syphax  can  have  to  do  in  •  worit  on  the 
aubject  of  Mithridates. 

Siface's  voice,  an  *  artificial  ioprano,'  was  full 
nnd  V'-autiful  ;  his  .style  of  hinging,  broad,  noble, 
au<i  very  exprc&iuve.  ^lauciai  extols  his  choir- 
ainging  as  being  remarkable  for  ita  excellonce. 
In  1679  he  waa  at  Venke  fior  the  OaniivaU  acting 
with  great  anooem  m  the  perfbfmaaeea  of  Palla- 
vicini  s  opera  'Norono.'of  which  a  description  may 
be  found  in  the  *  Mercure  ^Uant '  of  the  same  year. 
After  this  he  oame  to  Biigland»  and  Hawkins 
mrntions  hini  as  pre-eminent  r'mmcr  all  the 
foreign  singers  of  that  period,    iic  was  ibr  a 


time  attftohed  to  Jamea  IL'a  chapel,'  bat  aooa 
retnmed  to  Italy.   In  the  aeeond  pavt  of  FUy- 

ford's  colloction,  '  Mu>ick'B  Ilamlmaid'  (I'ii^'v"*, 
there  is  an  air  by  PuroeU,  entitled  '  Sefaochi'a 
farewdl.'  whieh  tefen  to  SUhee*a  departon  from 

this  c'Mintry. 

This  gr<  at  feingex  was  robbed  and  murdered 
by  his  postilion,  while  travelling,  some  say  from 
Cienoft  to  Tann,othen^  from  Bologna  to  Femm. 
Aooording  to  l^wkina  thia  happened  about  the 
year  1699.  [F.A.M.") 

SIGNALE  FUR  DIE  MUSIKALIS^JHE 
WELT — '  Signals  for  the  niu»ical  world' — a  well- 
known  musiod  peritHiical,  at  the  head  of  its  tribe 
in  Oermaaj.  It  waa  fouaded  by  Bartholf  Senff 
of  Leipdf ,  who  lemaina  its  editwand  proprietor, 
and  its  first  nuud>er  appeared  on  Jan.  1, 184a.  It 
is  8vo.  in  size  and  is  mure  strictly  a  record  of  news 
than  of  criticism,  though  it  ooca^onally  oontdna 
orli,Mnal  artich  a  of  ^Toat  Itit'.  re*t,  letters  of  mu&l- 
claiui,  and  other  docuinenU.  Its  contributors 
include  F.  Hiller,  von  Billow,  Bemsdorf,  C.  F. 
Pohl,  Biohatd  Pohl.  Stodthanaen.  fiaanradjr, 
Mareheai,  and  many  other  of  the  niaat  eminent 
mu>ical  writers.  Though  not  strictly  a  weekly 
publication,  5a  nuniboru  are  publish"  d  yearly.  [G.j 

SIGNALS.  The  drum  and  bugle  calls  or 
'aouiida'ortlwaniij.  (See  SooviMi.]  [O.] 

sir;  NATURE  (Fr.  Signa  accidentale$ ;  0«r. 
Voneichnmff,  pcoperlj  rtgttUin  Vomicknm^)* 
The  signa  of  ohramatie  altanlSon,  diarpa  or 

flats,  which  are  placed  at  the  oommenceuieut  of 
a  compoaition,  immediately  after  the  clef,  and 
which  affect  all  notes  of  the  aame  names  as  the 

de^'reca  upon  w'.ieh  they  stand,  unless  their 
iiiflufiice  iti  in  any  case  comiteriikcLed  by  a  cou- 
trary  sign. 

The  necessity  (at  n  aignature  arisea  £rom  tba 
fact  that  in  modem  music  every  major  aoale  it 

an  exact  copy  of  the  ncale  of  C.  an  1  every  minor 
scale  a  oopy  of  A  minor,  so  £»r  as  regM^  the 
intervale— MtMM  aiid  semitones — by  which  the 
do^Tocw  of  the  Bcale  are  separatoil.  Thia  uni- 
forniity  can  only  be  obtained,  iii  the  case  of  a 
major  wjale  begiuuing  on  any  other  note  than  C, 
by  the  use  of  certain  sharpa  or  flats ;  and  inatiead 
of  marking  these  sharps  or  flats,  which  are  oon* 
stemtly  required,  on  each  recurrenco  of  tlii^  note* 
whioh  requite  them,  after  the  manner  of  Ao 
otonTAiA,  thev  ace  indicated  oooe  for  all  at  Ibe 
beginnintj  of  the  o<»ni>o»ition  (or,  as  is  custom- 
ary, at  the  beginning  of  every  line),  for  gicat^ 
convenience  of  reading.  The  signature  thus 
nhows  the  key  in  which  the  piece  ia  written,  for 
since  all  those  notes  which  have  no  sign  in  the 
signature  are  understocxl  t»)  be  naturals  (na* 
toiala  not  being  used  in  the  signature),  the 
whole  floala  may  readily  be  inferred  from  the 
sharps  or  flata  which  are  proseiit,  while  if  there 
is  no  signature  the  scale  is  that  of  U,  whioh 
consists  of  naturals  only.  [SeeKfT.]  The  follow* 
ing  ia  n  table  of  the  a%natiii«a  of  mi^ar  acalea. 

1  EfelTnbc»nl  Mm  tU'rr.  Ju.  90.  1W7.  tad  on  April  VMIOWblg 
M  Pe;i7«'«  bouM.  Ua  tpetlci  of  blm  In  hi^lil?  cammwMIHOiy  f 
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SIGNATURE. 


SILAS. 


m 


Plat  Sinnalurft. 


icyaCr.  Bfltf.  Kflat.   Aflkt.     DM.     O  flat.  CAU. 


The  order  in  which  the  signs  are  placed  in  the 
ei^iiture  is  always  that  in  which  thty  have 
been  suoceaaiTeljr  introdooed  in  the  mpikr  for- 
nwtioii  of  to$km  with  mom  eharpi  or  fbtte  ont  of 
thoHe  with  fewer  or  none.  This  will  be  seen  in 
the  above  table,  where  FS,  which  wa-s  the  only 
■harp  required  to  form  the  scale  of  G,  remains 
the  first  sharp  in  all  the  signatureti,  C|  being 
the  second  throughout,  and  so  on,  and  the  same 
rule  is  followed  with  the  flat"}.  The  last  sharp  or 
flat  of  anj  signature  is  therefore  the  one  which 
dtstingoialiM  ft  flmm  all  sedet^th  ftwer  signs, 
and  on  thi.H  account  it  is  known  as  the  e»»enlial 
note  of  the  scale.  If  a  sharp,  it  is  on  the 
seventh  dcfne  of  the  Mda;  u  •  flati  on  tbe 
fourth. 

Hie  signatars  of  the  minor  scale  is  the  same 
aa  that  of  ita  rt  lativo  iii;ijiir  (i'.^'.  the  8cal>'  wliich 
has  its  key>Dote  a  minor  third  above  the  key- 
Boto  of  tho  minor  mile),  hat  the  shmp  levoDtii— 
which,  thout,'h  somo'iines  Bubjo'-t  to  alUntion 
for  reasons  duo  Vj  the  con^^truction  of  nielo.iy, 
is  an  essentml  note  of  the  scale — is  not  in- 
duded  in  the  signature,  but  is  marked  ns  an 
accidental  when  nMjuired.  llie  reason  of  this  is 
tliat  if  it  won  plaood  thora  it  noald  iatarfoo 


with  the  reguhir  order  of  sharpt  or  flats,  and  the 
appearance  of  the  signatmo  would  beoome  to 

anomalous  as  t<>  ijive  rise  to  possible  misunder- 
standing, as  will  be  seen  from  the  fi^>llowing 
example,  where  the  signature  of  A  minor  (with 
sharp  seventh)  might  Msiljr  bo  mistaken  fur  that 
of  G  major  mispi&to^  and  ttaft  of  F  minor  tn 
£b  major. 

2. 


A  minor. 


F  minor. 


Tn  fennor  tlineo  many  oompomri 
tomed  to  dispense  with  tho  last  shaq^i  or  flat 
of  the  signature,  both  in  majur  and  minor  keys, 
and  to  mark  it  as  an  accidental  (liko  the  sharp 
seventh  of  the  minor  scale)  wherever  re<{uired, 
possibly  in  order  to  call  attention  to  its  im- 
iK)rtance  a>i  an  essential  note  of  the  scale.  Thus 
Handel  rarely  wrote  M  minor  with  mora  than 
three  flats,  tbo  Db  being  maritod  aa  an  ao> 
cidt:'ntal  as  well  as  th«  (see  '.And  with  Hio 
stripes'  frum  Messdah) ;  and  a  duet  'Joys  in 
gentle  train  appearing'  (AthaUa),  whidi  is  in 
reality  in  E  major,  has  but  three  sharps. 
Similar  instances  may  be  found  in  the  works 
of  Corelli,  Geminiani,  and  others. 

When  in  the  course  of  a  oompodtian  tho  kcw 
changea  for  any  oondderablo  period  of  time.  It  n 

frecjuently  convenient  to  change  the  Hiinnture, 
in  order  to  avoid  the  use  of  many  accidentals. 
In  effecting  tllio  change,  such  sharps  or  flats  as 
are  no  longer  required  are  cancelled  by  naturals, 
and  this  is  the  only  case  in  which  naturals  are 
omplojodintlwiiipiataroi  fiiri 


In  such  a  cnse  the  modulation  must  be  into  a 
sufficiently  dii^tant  key,  ns  in  the  aljove  ex- 
ample; modulations  into  nearly  related  keys, 
aai  for  instanoe,  into  tho  dominant,  in  the  case 
of  tho  aaeond  snbjeot  of  a  aoData,  neror  require 
•  change  of  M\aiature,  however  long  tho  new 
key  may  continue.  Otherwise  there  is  no  limit 
to  the  frequency  or  extent  of  such  changes,  pro> 
vided  the  reading  is  facilitated  thereby.  In  the 
eecuud  movement  of  .Sterndale  Bennett's  sonata 
'  The  Maid  of  Orleans '  there  aro  BO  ftwer  than 
thirteen  changes  of  signature.  [I'-T.] 
SILAS,  EixjuARO,  pianist  and  composer,  was 
bom  at  Ani8tenlam,  Aug.  32,  1817.  His  first 
teacher  waa  Hehm,  one  of  the  Court  orehertra  at 
Mannheim.  In  184a  he  was  pbeed  under  Ka1k> 
farmner  at  Paris,  and  soon  afterwards  entered  the 
Oonaervatoire  under  Benoist  for  the  onnui  and 
BaUfy  fooonpoiitlon, and  in  18^ obwlDod  the 


first  prire  for  the  former.  In  1850  he  came  to 
England;  played  fir»t  at  Liverjioid,  and  made 
his  first  ajipearance  in  I,ond>>n  at  the  Musical 
Union,  Mav  ai.  Sinoa  that  data  Mr.  Silaa  liaa 
beon  Mtabilsbod  in  Loodtm  aa  teacher,  and  aa 
organist  of  tho  Catholic  Chnpel  at  Kingston  on- 
Thames.  His  oratorio  '  Joasb'  (words  compiled 
by  G.  Linley)  was  produced  at  the  Norwidi  Foa" 
tival  of  i8'^>3.  A  SvTujihony  in  A  (o]>.  j<))  waa 
protluced  by  the  Musical  Si>ciety  of  London, 
April  22,  1863;  repeated  at  the  ("rj'stal  Palace, 
Feb.  20, 1864:  andafterwwdi  pubUshed  (Cnunar 
&  Co.).  A  Concerto  ibr  FF.  and  onlttttim  in 
D  minor  is  also  published  (Cramer  ft  Co.).  A 
Fantasia  and  an  Elegie,  both  for  PF.  and  nrehes* 
tra,  wore  given  at  the  Crystal  Palace  in  186;  and 
1873.  In  186(1  he  received  the  prize  of  the 
Belgian  competition  for  sacred  music  for  his  Maaa 
for  4  viHoea  and  oigaii. 
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Mr.  SQm  is  the  author  oi  a  Treatise  on  'MmicaX 
Note^on,  and  ad  Eway  on  a  new  method  of 
Harmony — both  unpublished.  Ue  bait  itiU  in 
MS,  an  English  opera.  'Nitocris*;  OTerkttre  mid 
incidental  music  t<>  '  FanclicUt?' ;  a  musical  come- 
dietta, 'Love's  I>ilemma';  a  Cantata ;  an  'Ave 
Vortim*;  two  *0  Salutaria';  »  Symphony  in 
C  major;  and  other  compositionR.  The  Hat  of 
hit  publisbed  instrument^il  wurks  is  very  large, 
and  includM  many  PF.  pieces,  among  which  the 
beet  known  are  Gavotte  in  £  minor,  Bounce  in 
G  minor,  'Malvina'  (romance),  Suite  in  A  minor 
cp.  103,  Six  Duets,  etc.,  ttc. 

Mr.  Silas  it  well  known  as  a  man  of  great 
humour  and  estMordinaty  mtttfeal  ability.  Be 
is  u  ttachor  of  hnnnony  At  tlsr  <  '.-n'Ml.n!!  School  of 
Music ;  and  his  pupils  then*  auJ  m  private  are 
vary  wraMniiM.  [G*] 

SILBERMANN.  A  family  of  organ  buiWeri, 
clavichord  and  pianoforte  makers,  of  baxon  origin, 
of  wbom  the  most  renowned  wera  Andreas,  who 
built  the  iStrasjiburg  Cathedral  ortjnn,  and  Gott- 
fried, who  built  the  argatisof  Freibtrgand  Dresden, 
and  was  the  first  to  construct  the  Pianoforte  in  Ger- 
many. Authorities  differ  as  to  whether  Andreas 
and  Gottfried  were  brothers,  or  uncle  and  nephew. 
FoUowint;  Gerber's  Lt  xicon  they  were  bou«  uf 
Michael  Silbermann,  a  carpenter  at  Gmfeiutt^iu 
In  Saxony,  when  Amdreab  was  bom  in  1678. 
He  was  brought  up  to  his  falher'H  craft,  and 
traveUed,  acuoniing  to  the  custom  of  ih^  country, 
ill  1700.  Ho  learnt  organ-building,  and  in  1703 
we  find  him  settled  in  that  vooation  at  Straas- 
burg.  According  to  Hopkins  and  ^mhanlt  •  he 
built  the  Strassbiug  orjnn — his  ^roate^t  work  of 
39  recorded  by  them— in  1 714-16.  He  had  nine 
aona,  of  whom  three  were  oi^^an  builders,  and  after 
the  f,ahcr*8  death,  in  1733  or  34.  carried  on  the 
business  in  common.  Of  the  three,  Johann  An- 
dreas, the  eldest  (hom  I71S»dled  I783)»  built  the 
rredt^'crkirche  organ  at  StrasabuiTg  and  that  of 
the  Abbey  of  St.  BUise  in  the  Black  Forest.  In 
all  he  built  54  orgaim,  in  addition  to  writing 
a  hiitoiy  of  th»  oity  of  Strassburg.  Bis  son. 
Johann  Jodae^  wm  a  modoaUttitmment  maker. 
The  next  son  of  Andreas,  Johann  Daniel,  bom 
1718,  died  1766,  was  employed  by  hia  uncle 
Qottftied,  and  (according  to  Mr.  Hopldiu)  was 
entrusted  after  hia  uncle's  death  with  the  oom- 
ptetion  of  the  fAinous  Court  organ  (at  the  CathoUo 
CSlunh)  in  Dresden.  Mooter '  however,  who 
daima  to  follow  good  authorities,  attributes  the 
completion  of  th(s  Instnimeni  to  Zaehariai  Hflde- 
br.iiid.  Ee  thi:*  as  it  nj.ay.  Johann  D.iniel  re- 
mained at  Dresden,  a  keyed-iiutrunieut  w^ker, 
and  oonetmctor  of  ingenioat  barrel-organs.  A 
CMtiipcsition  of  his  is  preserved  in  Mar|>iir^''s 
•  iiaccolta'  ( 1 757).  Johann  Heinrich,  the  young.^t 
son  of  Andreas,  bom  1737,  was  living  in  1792, 
when  Gerbers  Lexicon  was  publi^ed.  Uis 
pianofortes  were  well  known  fat  Paris;  he  made 
them  with  organ  pedalrt,  and  conHtriicl<.'d  a  hari>- 
sichord  ot  which  the  longest  strings  were  of  what 
niay  be  eaiUA  the  natutml  length,  t6  fiMfct 

>  'Tti>  <ir.-in  )t<  IIUt('f7  *nd  roii«tnicl1on.'  iMto^tHIk 


Btit  the  greatest  of  the  Silbermann  family  was 
GoTTraiED,  who  was  born  in  the  little  villsge  of 
KleinbotKitMcb,  near  Frauenstein,  in  i6A^  (ao> 
cording  to  Mooeer  on  Jnn.  14).   He  was  at  first 

placed  with  a  brx>kbinder,  but  B^m  cjuitted  hinj 
and  went  to  Andreas  at  Strassburg.  Having  got 
into  trouble  b^  the  attempted  abdootton  of  a  nun, 
he  had  to  quit  that  city  in  1707  and  go  back  tr, 
Frauenstein,  where  he  built  hi«  hrst  organ  (a(Uir> 
wards  destroyed  by  dn,  tha  fate  of  several  of  his 
instruments).  He  appMii  to  haTO  settled  at 
Freiberg  in  1 709,  and  reouiined  there  for  some 
years.  He  built,  in  all,  47  orgau»  in  Sanmy.* 
He  never  married,  and  was  overtaken  by  death 
Aug.  4, 1 753,  while  engaged  uponhiafiaeet  wotli, 
the  Dresden  Court  oi-gati.  Although  receiving 
what  we  should  call  very  low  prices  for  his  organs, 
by  living  a  frugal  Ufa  be  became  comparaLively 
rich,  and  hi.<*  talent  and  exceptional  force  of 
character  enabled  him  to  achieve  an  eminent 
position.  His  clavichords  were  as  celebrateil  as 
bis  organs.  Emanuel  Bach  had  one  of  them  for 
nearly  half  a  oentury,  and  the  instrument  many 
years  after  it  \\!\h  ni:ule,  whun  heard  under  the 
hands  of  that  gii^d  and  i«yuipatt)etic  player,  ex- 
cited the  admiration  of  Buroey.  It  cannot  bo 
doubted  that  he  was  the  first  German  who  made 
a  pianoforte.  Ho  wa^i  already  settled  in  Dresden 
in  1725,  when  Konig  translated  into  German 
Scipione  Maffei'a  account  of  the  invention  of  the 
pianofoiia  at  Florence  hy  CrisloforL  Thia  &ot 
has  been  alrmdy  inontii>nrd  'Pi.wof  iRtr,  vol.  ii. 
p.7i3al,and  we  now  add  some  further  particulan 
ginned  by  personal  search  and  inspection  ai  Pots> 
dam  in  We  know  from  Aprirola,  onn  of 

J.  S.  Biu.-h'ii  pupils,  that  in  1736  Gutttried  Silber- 
mann submitted  two  pianofortes  of  hia  make  to 
that  great  master.  Bach  finding  much  fault  with 
them,  Gottfried  was  annoyed,  and  for  some  time 
desisted  ft-om  further  experiments  in  that  direc- 
tion. It  is  possible  that  the  intercourse  between 
Dresden  and  Northern  Italy  enabled  hhn,  either 
then  or  later,  to  see  a  Floreiiline  ]  i  inriforte.  It  is 
certain  that  three  grand  piatiuloit^  iitadti  by 
him  and  acquired  by  Frederick  the  Great*  for 
Potsd.'ini — whore  they  still  remain  in  the  musio* 
rooms  of  the  .Stadtschloss,  Sans  Souci,  and  Neues 
Palais,*  inhabited  by  that  monarch— are,  with 
untm(>ortant  ditferenoei,  repetitiooa  of  the  Cristo* 
fori  pianofortes  existing  at  Florence.  Frederick 
is  said  to  have  aeqniied  mure  than  tliree,  but 
no  others  are  now  to  be  fotmd  JUirney's  depre- 
eiatinn  of  the  work  of  Gerr^ans  in  their  own 
country  finds  no  Bup{>'>rt  hi  the  admirable  work 
uf  Gottfried  Silbermann  m  tlieaa  pianofortes.  If 
its  durability  needed  other  teatimony,  we  might 
refer  to  one  of  hia  pianofortea  which  Zelter  met 

•  riTS  of  S  imniwt*.  Vtatberr.  TittAU  and  Franeniteln :  the  rimonc 
klrcb*  and  Kmibollteb*  HvfklrciM  ftt  Pradvii ;  loentT-fuur  of  3 

mi'iuiN .  fill!- n  of  I  mftnoal  wHh  p«<l«U.  un'l  thm  of  1  maouAl 

Wllh.illt  t«ll»l>.     |M.K>MT.  p  l.'^.l 

<  I>rvb«bl7  In  Tba  pnc*  of  Dfwrtm  wu  tltutd  by  Prodcrtek. 
OtWMBSSOVlfiat  iMIMDiakStellaM  alUr  tiM  erant  to  liifpMt 
8l1%«flMnfi'ii  iiUMMfeft**. 

»  Thr  <»«lbfrm«in  p»»no  fhirn^y  m^fitl  ini  n«<  thil  nf  the  Xeuoi 
rpil»l«.    Hr  Hunt  h«v  iho-.ri.-  m  San  Suc(.  alt  li>  Uf  h  be  doo* 

not  .«T  «>.  Ill  all  probabtlltjr  Um  piano  J.  B.  D*«b  pUfvd  upon 
■p<~rUlir.  on  tiiff  occatlon  of  hU  tUII  lu  >'r«darl(k tk* Ol«Sl| IMS Ika 
oo*  «ui  tu  Uw  tiudiMbloH,  Um  luwn  y*laM  vCMiAm. 
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witli  ftt  Weimar  in  1804,  itnd  pniMd  to  Goethe  ; 
and  to  another  spoken  of  by  Mooeer  in  1857  m 
having  Iteen  np  to  a  then  retx-nt  i^ntc  ii  i^<l  at  the 
meetings  of  the  Freemaaon'i  Ladj/p  at  Freiberg. 
QoklfrI«d  CHIbennaim  bivvBled  fllM  GniBAL  d' 
Amour,  a  kin^l  of  double  clavichord.    [A.  J.H.] 

8ILCHEB,  Fbucdrich,  well-known  oompocer 
of  JledM,  bom  Jrnie  27,  1 789,  at  SdiMdth,  ite«r 

Schomdorf  in  \Viirri  inl.HirL:,  was  taught  music 
by  hia  father,  and  by  Aubcrlun,  organist  at 
Fellbach  near  Btottgart.  He  was  ednoftted 
for  :\  pdioolniaster,  and  his  frst  post  was  at 
Ludwig^*bur^,  where  he  began  to  compose.  In 
181 5  he  took  a  conductorship  at  Stuttgart,  and 
composed  »  oatato,  which  prooarod  him,  in 
1817,  the  pott  of  oondnotor  to  ibe  Univorsity 
of  T  il  :n-en.  TliU  he  held  till  i860,  when  ]i 
retired,  and  died  shortly  after  (Aug.  26)  at 
Tubingen.  The  lionorary  de;,Teo  of  Doctor  had 
been  conferred  upon  him  by  the  L'niverHity  in 
1853.  His  moiit  important  publications  are — 
*8ecbl  viontimmigc  H>'mnen'  (Laupp),  '  Drei- 
•tiaiai|«B  wOrteinb.  Chonklboeb'  (ibid.),  and 
*Swmbiita,  Thnringian,  tmi  Flnuwooiui  Vbiks* 
Keder'  {12  jiarts),  many  of  which  are  his  own 
oomjMisitions.  iSeveral  of  Silcher's  melodies  have 
beoMm  truo  songs  of  the  people,  sach  as  *  Aouil- 
chcn  von  Tharau,'  '  Morgen  muss  ich  weit  von 
bier,*  'Ich  weiss  nicht  was  soil  es  bedeuten,' 
*Za  Strassburg  ent  der  SchanK,'  etc.  The  Ueder 
were  published  simultaneously  for  t  and  2 
▼oioei^  with  PF.  and  for  4  men's  voices.  He 
edited  a  method  for  liarmony  an  l  composition 
in  1851.  A  bii^;mphical  sketch  of  Silcher  by 
Ktetlin  appeaMtflti  1877.  [F.G.J 

SniAO.    [See  Pobtogalio.] 

SI.MILI,  'like';  a  word  conimonlv  used  in  a 
series  of  pa-saages  or  figures  of  similar  form,  to  bo 
performed  in  exactly  tbo  MOM  way.  After  the 
first  few  baimof  sDoh  pwMgMor  figures  the  word 
ttmUi  is  nsed  to  mf9  tronblo  of  copying  the 
marks  of  expression  and  force  at  tmrj  ttewnWOt 
of  the  figure.   *  Simili  marks ' 


occur  generally  in  MS.  or  old  printed  mudc,  and 
signify  that  the  contents  of  the  previous  bar  arc 
to  be  rej  eate  l  in  every  consoculive  succeeding 
bar  in  which  the  marks  occur.  [J. A. F  M.J 

SIMPSON,  CHHisToruEB.   [See  Stmpsow.] 

ISIMPSON.Tboicas.  an  Kifrlish  mosioian.  wbo 

settled  in  Omnany,  and  about  1615  was  a 
vioUst  in  the  baud  of  the  Prince  of  Holstein 
Schaumbnrg.  He  published  the  following  works: 
'Opwcnlant  neuer  Pavanen,  Galliarden.  Cour> 
antra  nnd  Volten,*  Frankfort,  1610  ;  '  Pavanen, 
Volten  nnd  tiallianb  11/  Frankfort,  161I  ;  ami 

'Tafel  Consort  allerhand  lusfciife  laeder  von  4 
Iii«tniiR«iilMia]idQ«ii«iaI4iaH^'Haiiibvii;b,  i6iit, 

containing,  besidps  piecei  liy  Siiii{»son  himself, 
some  by  Peter  Phillips,  John  Dowland,  Kobert 
and  Edward  Johnson,  and  others.  [W,HJi.] 

SIMROCK.    A  very  famous  Gerri,  n  m  i-ic 
pablisking  house^  founded  in  1790  at  lioon  by  ; 


Nikolaai  Simrock,  second  waldhom  player  in  the 
doctor's  band,  to  which  Beethoven  and  his  father 

belonged.  The  first  of  Beethoven's  worku  on 
whioh  tiimrock**  name  Mpears  as  original  pul>> 
lisbar  to  tfie  KwntMr  Bonata,  op.  47,  lined  in 

1805.  But  he  published  for  Beethoven  an  *  Edi- 
tion tresCorrecte '  of  the  two  Sonatas  in  G  and  D 
minor  (op.  31,  n  s  i  and  a),  which  Nageli  had 
printed  so  shamefully;  and  there  is  evtil-  nco  in 
the  letters  that  Simrock  was  concemetl  in  others 
of  Beethoven's  early  works.  The  next  w-os  the 
Sextet  for  atringi  ud  a  boroiy  op.  81  b  (1810) ; 
then  tile  two  flenalae  for  FF.  ana  eello,  op.  loa 
(1817);  the  ten  tbemca  with  variations  for  VV. 
and  violin  or  flute,  op.  107  (iRao).  In  1870  a 
braneb  was  founded  in  Berlin  1  y  i'l  trr  Jobxpu 
Stmf!'>''K.  who  has  published  the  prinffiipal  work<i 
oi  Brahms  since  that  date.  [G.J 

SINA.  L0DI8,  bom  in  1778,  played  and  violin 
to  Schuppan/.igh  in  Prince  Lichnuwsky'a  youth- 
ful quartet  [see  voL  i.  p.  1^2}  and  later  In  the 
Raeonmowslcy  quartet,  wben  tbe  Count  Unwetf 
did  not  play. 

Natwithi^tanding  the  high  cst<  em  in  wliich  he 
was  held  as  a  player,  fWy  few  detail.H  of  lii.s  life 
are  given.  He  was  a  pupil  of  E.  A.  Forster, 
the  same  wliom  Beethoven  called  his  'old  mafitcr.' 
In  1819  he  was  in  Breslau  with  Lincke,  and  is 
noticed  in  an  account  of  the  musical  eeason  in 
that  rity,  in  tiie  A.  M.  Zeitung.  for  Nor.  X 7th  of 
that  Tear.  Siii.i  ;i'"t(  rwards  emig^rated  to  Pario, 
where  he  was  known  as  an  odd  old  bachelor, 
whose  nnfoiling  humour  made  him  a  welcome 
''ucst  amonj  the  arli.-its  and  amateurs  in  tho 
Paris  saloms,  lie  died,  quite  sutidenly,  at  Bou- 
logne, Oct.  3,  1857,  and  wa'<  ko  little  known  there 
tl]«t  hie  body  would  nobably  have  remained  un- 
bufied  bat  for  tiie  oflbr  of  a  Fioteatant  clergy 
man.  by  w}i  .  be  was  iataredintiie  ^rav>  y.ird 
on  tho  S.  Omer  road.  [.V.W.T.] 

RTNCLATR,  Jon.v,  bom  near  Edinburgh  in 
1790  was  instructed  in  music  from  childhood, 
and  wliile  Ktill  young  joined  the  band  of  a  Scotch 
regiment  as  a  clarinet  player.  He  also  taught 
singing  in  Aberdeen,  and  acquired  suiScient 
means  to  purchase  his  discharge  from  the  regi- 
ment. PoiiBiied  of  »  fine  tenor  vdoe,  be  wae 
desirous  of  tryinjr  his  fortune  upon  the  stage, 
came  to  I/  ndon  and  appeared  anonymously  as 
Capt.  Cheerly  in  Shield's  'Lock  and  Key  at 
the  Hsymarket.  Sept.  7,  1810.  Hia  success  led 
to  his  W-oming  a  pupd  of  Thomas  Welsh.  He 
was  en^'a-jed  at  Covent  Garden,  where  he  appeared 
Sept.  30,  181 1,  Don  Carlos  in  Sheriaaa  and 
LInley'e  'Duenna.'  He  remained  there  for  eeven 
Bca-soiis,  during'  which  he  had  many  nriginal  partH. 
He  was  the  first  singer  of  the  still  popular  reci- 
tative and  air  '  Orynthia,'  and  'Tiie  Pilgrim  of 
Love*  in  Bishop's  'Noble  Outlaw,'  pnxluced 
April  7, 1S15,  lie  also  sau^  ori<,'inally  in  Bishop'a 
'Guy  Mannering'  and  'The  Slave,'  and  Davy's 
'  Bob  Boj,'  and  acquired  great  popularity  1^  hie 
performance  of  ApoUo  in  'Mtdae.*    In  April 

,  iS  ighe  viisii-  1  P  iri;  and  sf  .  li  d  under  Pellei;rini, 

:  and  thence  proceeded  to  Milan  and  placed  him* 
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pelf  under  Banderali.  In  May  1R21  lie  went  to 
N»plet,  wlMraher«oeiTad  advice  and  inittruction 
from  Roomnl.  In  i8ia  he  «Mig»  mosUy in  Bowinf ■ 

operas,  at  Pi^a  and  Bologna.  In  i8a.^  he  was 
engaged  at  Venice,  where  Roasini  wrote  for  him 
the  part  of  Idreno  in  '  Semiramide.'  After  Bing- 
ing  at  Oeiioa  lie  returned  to  England,  and  re- 
appeared at  Cijvent  Garden,  Nov.  19,  1823,  a* 
Pnnce  Oilando  iu  •  The  Cabinet ' ;  liin  vuico  and 
Rtyle  having  grestly  inpioTed.  He  continued 
at  the  theatre fcr  a Mawm  or  two;  in  l8a8  and 
1820  v  i-  -iif^ftgetl  at  the  Adelphi.and  in  1829  ?,o 
at  l>rury  Lane.  He  then  visited  America ;  on  liia 
mtarn  r^HtmA  from  pnbUo  lift^  md  died  at  Mar- 
gate. Sept.  23.  1857.  [W.H.H.] 

SINFONIE-CANTATE.  The  Utie  of  Men- 
dels^hn's  Lobgesaner  or  Hymn  of  Pnuee  (op.  5a). 
The  term — siccurattly  ♦  Symphonic- Cantate' — is 
doe  to  Klingemann,  according  to  M(eDdt!l«8ohn*B 
own  itatement  in  hie  pnUidied  letter  of  Nov.  18. 
1S40.  Mendebtsohn  wa-i  ko  much  in  h>ve  with  it 
as  t'l  pn'ipose  to  bestow  it  also  ou  ihu  '  Walpurgis- 
night"  (.«e  tlie  y  ini.-  letter  and  that  to  hia 
mother  of  Nov.  aS.  1842).  That  intention  was 
not  however  carried  out. 

SINGAKABEUIE.  [See  nfter  Snronro.] 

SINGERS  LIBRARY,  THE.  A  collec- 
tion of  Part-soiigx.  Gleeai,  and  ChonweVf  edited 
by  Mr.  Hullali,  and  publiehed  by  Addiwm  ft  Co., 
and  by  Ashdown  &  Parry  f  uec.  HsivLly.  107 
numbers  have  been  iaeued  in  all,  besides  50  of 
•  •  Snored  feriee.'  [6] 

SmO.  SINGING.  'To  sing*  is  to  use  the 
voice  in  accordance  with  muaioal  lawa.  'Singing' 
ii  a  musical  expression  of  thought  and  feeling 

through  ihf  m<  (liutn  of  the  voiee  nm\  the  organs 
of  speech  generally,  by  means  of  two  technical 
opemtions— Voealiantion  { the  woik  of  the^oweb), 

|tn<l  Ai lioulation  rth.it  of  the  cnnBonriTit-iV 

A  p;i>.'-iiig  wcnl  on  the  tii»  niiiiig  ami  nature  of 
muaio  will  hardly  be  out  of  pl,i<  c,  as  from  com- 
mon English  parlance  it  might  be  often  inferred 
that  singing  is  distinct  mm  mnsio,  and  that 
'music'  means  instrumental  iiiu.sic  only. 

'Musio'  may  be  accepted  to  signify  M)untls  in 
■neoeflsiott  or  eombination '  regnkted  by  eertaiu 
natunvl  and  artificial  laws,  the  result  of  whieh 
tiM  been  the  establiRhment  of  a  series  uf  ihbmj 
sounds  (called  a  Scale)  having  certain  proportions 
to,  and  relations  with,  each  other,  and  being  sus- 
ceptible of  combinations  capable  of  affording  deep 
emotion. 

The  effect  of  abstract  ma«c — that  is,  muBio 
without  wordfaH-upon  the  sonl,  tiwngh  vague, 

wcii<l,  nnd  undefiniible,  is  incontestnljle  and 
.^ll-powerful,  that  its  immediate  origin  in  nature 
itsi  lf  caa  hardly  for  a  moment  be  donbted. 
Musical  combinations  and  progressions  seem  at 
times  to  recall  something  that  does  not  belong  to 
the  present  onler  of  thiii:,'s,  ami  Ut  iiii^pi re  almost 
ft  oonvicttoa  that  :n  another  existence  only,  will 
die  fuU  seope  and  sgnificnnee  of  ftbetraiot  mnsie 
be  understood. 


SINGING. 

From  the  time  of  mar\'n  first  awakening  to  th» 
influence  of  that  which  wan  not  purely  aninnal, 
or  at  least  from  the  date  of  the  earlier  forms  of 
organisation  and  oirilisatton,  it  is  probable  that 
singing  in  some  fonn  bas  Ind  its  plaoe,  as  an 
individual  solace,  or  as  a  convenient  means  of 
expressing  a  common  sentiment,  either  iu  war- 
criee  (aflerwaids  war-songs)  or  in  addresses  to 
the  deities  or  idols  (sfterwarda  chants  and 
hymns). 

ilucU  has  been  said  of  the  •  language  of  mmsie.' 
This  is  but  a  rbetorioal  figure.  Laogusge  is 
definite  and  states  facts,  the  sigfufieaneeofwbfoh 

will  de|)end  Uj^on  the  greater  or  less  sensitivene-s 
of  the  hearer.  Muuc  does  precisely  what  words 
do  not  do.  It  lepreseats  a  state  of  tboagbt  and 
feeling,  more  or  less  continnmis,  awakene<l  by 
the  statement  of  facts—  a  brooding  over  what 
has  been  said  after  the  words  are  suj  {t  ised  u> 
have  ceased.  Hence  the  propriety  of  prolonging 
syllable^i  and  repeating  words,  wbidi  the  cynic- 
ally disposed  are  ofl*  n  inclined  to  ridicule  as 
<n>poeed  to  reason  and  common  sense.  TKi^  iu> 
(^nation  to  ignore  the  high  office  of  music  (that 
of  exponndin*;  what  passes  in  the  mind  and  soul) 
U  one  great  cause  of  the  frequent  tameness  of 
English  singing;  and  this  same  tameness  it  is  that 
in  reality  makes  sio^ig  at  times  ridicnloos  and 
opposed  to  reason  and  oonunon  sense.  And  if  this 
higher  view  of  nni-ic  in  singing  is  not  to  be  tft'veii 

 if  all  that  is  to  be  looked  for  is  a  rhythmical 

ttme— thenby  an  means  let  it  be  played  upon  an  in- 
strument, as  the  intonation  will  be  safe,  provided 
the  instrument  be  in  tune;  and  the  head  may  nod, 
and  the  feet  mav  tap,  the  ear  will  be  tickled  and 
the  soul  unrufiled.  Beside^,  th«  power  of  Ufliog 
the  voice  far  the  purpose  of  oommiiaio«tin|^  ideas, 
thou;;ht.s  and  fc-elings,  and  of  recording  fact.s  and 
events  (to  be  set  down  in  characters,  and  thus 
trsnsmitted  from  generation  to  generation),  being 
a  speci.1l  gift  to  the  human  race,  and  tlio  attri- 
bute which  most  Uioroughly  separates  man  from 
the  lower  animal  tribes  the  inane  warUmg  of  • 
tune  is  an  anomaly. 

It  scarcely  matters  which  of  the  many  theories 
may  be  the  riglit  one  of  the  origin  of  musical 
f«onnd,  that  is  to  siMT,  of  the  manner  in  which 
i  t  ti  i-i>t  I  <  rc  seats  itself  to  the  ear.  Any  con  tinuoos 
sound  iu  nature  may  call  our  appreciation  into 
ttctiviiy.  It  is  certiin  tkit  it  appeals  to  some* 
thing  in  our  inmost  nature  which  responds  am 
directly  to  it,  and  that  its  effect  is  a  reality ; 
otherwise  it  could  not  take  its  aetit«  part  in 
the  expression  of  tli<ni<,'ht  and  feeling,  or  rather 
be^  as  it  is,  the  real  manifestation  or  represen- 
tation of  ft  state  of  thou^t  and  feeling  only 
aii'jr/ii<ttd  by  words.  Tt<5  nppreein'i  -n  hy  the 
mind  and  soul  through  the  inediuiu  ui  lu.*  ear 
cannot  weU  be  a  matter  of  development,  but  is 
rather  a  revelation,  from  the  simple  fact  that  it 
is  distinguished  from  noise  by  the  isodmmism  of 
vibration;  and  the  difference  between  the  two 
oouid  not  bat  be  marked  the  moment  it  pre- 
sented itself,  as  a  brilliant  oolour,  distangvidied 
from  surrounding  neutral  tints,  fit  once  attracts 
the  eye.   The  mannw  in  which  a  musical  sound 
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•R«ste  the  attention  of  a  child  too  rounfr  to 
ondtttfamd.  or  of  an  animal  that  is  suppu&txl  not 
to  reaeon.  U  a,  strong  proof  of  its  being  a  special 
Mnse  of  which  w«  ihaU  periu^  Imow  more  in 
another  etote  of  exbteuoe.  Some  aorl  of  Ian* 
giia:^.  we  may  conclude,  came  first,  and  syllaljles 
will  liavt:  bt,ou  prolonged  for  the  salce  of  emphadtis. 
The  continuous  note  having  proMUted  itself 
through  Mme  ioiiikI  in  nature,  the  power  of  imi- 
tstionbythe ▼oioe wonld be recc^iaed.  Rhythm, 
the  innate  aeivsc  of  accunl — the  npirit  of  metre,  oh 
time  in  the  letter — will  also  have  been  awakened 
by  some  natural  loiind,  mdiM  tbealoir dropping 
of  wat«r.  or  the  galloping  of  an  animal.  Tiio 
iduol  ptiiidulum  once  set  going  within  us,  words 
would  adapt  themHelves  to  it,  and  poetrjr,  or  at 
leait  Te»M.  would  oome  into  bi^.  The  sub- 
■titution  of  a  mtiiiaal  note  for  the  simple  pn>> 
lon^'itti  n  if  the  spoken  sound  would  not  fail  to 
take  place  in  due  time.  With  the  awakening  of 
m  pim:t  religious  fieeliiig.  the  oon^Diioaa  note 
would  be  found  a  suitable  means  of  keeping 
together  large  numbers  in  ringing  chants  and 
hymns,  the  splendour  of  nuuiy  Tnoee  in  tiniaun 
woold  be  fflltt  and  ecdeeiastioal  mono  woold 
aname  aomethlng  of  a  definite  form. 

The  stages  in  the  rise  of  music  may  have  been, 
therefore,  as  fuUows :  fint, nature's  instruioeate — 
the  deft  in  the  TOok,  the  hole  in  the  cabin,  the 
distant  trickling:  v,  nt"r.  or  the  wind  blowing  into 
a  reed ;  then  tiie  imitation  of  thtsse  wundii  by 
the  voice,  followed  by  the  imitation  of  these  and 
thevoioebyartifioialinstniaMnti.  Again,  thain* 
creased  aeenraey  of  artMdal  inrtratnente  imftnted 
by  the  voice;  and  finally  the  pfuvi  r  of  oxprossion 
ot  the  voice  imitated  by  instruments,  vocal  and 
instrumental  mosie  aiding  eaeli  oittMr. 

An  idea  of  what  remote  nations  may  have  done 
in  the  way  of  mubic  can  only  be  gathered  from 
representations  of  instruments  and  obscure  re- 
ootda  of  the  variont  fieriod^  and  theae  indica- 
tioM  are  natnrally  too  VBgne  for  any  predse 
estimate  to  1  e  formed,  but  there  is  no  reason  to 
imjigine  that  it  reached  a  high  point  of  develop^ 
ment  with  them.  A  paintmg  on  plaster  in  the 
British  Museum,  taken  from  a  tomb  at  ThelH?8. 
and  reproduced  in  Mr.  William  Chappdl's 
valuable  History  of  Ancient  Muric,  represents  a 
partT  of  comely  Egyptian  ladiea,  about  the  tiuM 
of  Moses,  enjoying  some  ooDMrtfld  mode,  lime 
are  playing  upon  inistruments  of  the  guitar  or 
late  kind,  a  fourth  u|>oa  a  double  tibia,  while  a 
fifth  appears  to  be  beating  tinaty  di^iping  her 
hands.  If  domestic  muaic  was  customary  8o  far 
bock,  why  v»aa  the  wonderful  development  uf 
modem  times  so  long  in  being  brought  about  f 
Even  the  Greeks^  wiOi  all  their  boondkw  lov« 
for,  and  appreciation  o(  flie  baantiftal,  and  their 
power  of  itd  rt  proil action,  cnnuot  be  huj  j  ised 
to  have  gone  far  in  the  cultivation  ot  muitic. 
MoMtef  imir  'modee'  are  unMtiafiwjtory  to  modem 
ears,  and  are  not  in  harmony  with  cultivated 
nature.  Their  use  of  muiiic  eeemn  to  have  been 
to  form  an  accompaniment  to  oratory  and  to 
fotniah  rhythnuoal  tunas  for  danoing'  With 
thdr  Toiofla  they  aMia  fp  linva  IttM  ioBfinad  «l 


j  times  to  indulge  In  majss  of  sound  rather  than 
music  properly  so  callet.i,  if  we  consider  Plu- 
tarch's warning  to  his  disdple«  against  indulge 
iiw  in  too  noient  Todfinration  for  fear  of  audi 
eaumitomi  oonaeqnenoea  as  ruptures  and  oon- 
vulsiom,'  The  student  then,  as  at  the  present 
day,  apparently  t^iok  upon  himsdf  to  make  all 
the  noise  he  could  against  the  advioa  «rf  his  in- 
structors.  But  this  is  not  important  to  the 
present  purj>Qse.  It  in  enouf;h  that  we  know 
with  tolerable  certainty  that  we  are  indebted  to  ft 
long  line  of  pious  and  learned  men  Cor  the  gradoai 
development  eif  die  material  with  whidi  we  bara 
to  work.  The  siireiid  of  Christianity  required 
thai  church  muHic  should  be  puriiied  and  put 
into  something  Uke  form.  This  was  commenoed 
by  St.  Ambrose  in  the  latter  part  of  the  4th  een« 
tury,  his  work  being  continued  and  amplified 
two  centuries  later  by  St.  Gregory.  For  the 
sxadual  develo|Mnent  of  music  see  the  articles  on 
FLAQf-Soiro  and  SoBOota  o>  GoMrosmov. 

Down  to  Palestrina's  time  melody  had  li^en 
held  of  too  little  a(XK>unt  by  theuriBts.  This  great 
reformer  knew,  beyond  all  others,  how  to  re-vivify 
dry  contrapuntal  forms  with  mnsie  in  its  giaaa 
and  ultimate  capacity  aa  a  manifestation  of 
thought  and  feeling,  and  thus  brought  to  its 
gorgeous  perfection  tho  Fdyphonie  school,  sona 
to  be  thrwt  aside,  narw,  perhaps,  to  n^uppmr 
in  its  integrity,  but  to  assert  its  great  master's 
mighty  spirit,  later  on,  in  the  works  of  those  of 
hia  suocessoTB  who  were  capable  of  receiving  it. 

In  aarly  times  ran  grant  thioga  had  been 
done  in  England,  and  tms  ahDflst  independentiy 
of  external  help,  from  early  in  the  ifh  ( >  titury. 
But  there  is  an  English  part-song,  a  canon,  or 
round,  which  has  been  plaosd  by  all  the  forsmosfc 
critics  early  in  the  1 3th  century.  [Se<;  Schools  of 
Composition,  Sect.  XVI.]  Very  early  meuiiou 
of  English  part-singing  in  the  north  of  Knghmd 
is  made  by  Gerald  Bairy  «r  Oiraldos  Oambrensia 
(see  ChappeO's  *Mnrio  of  the  Olden  TSnm')u 
This  ia  borne  out  by  the  fact  of  the  fineness  of 
the  natural  voicm  in  tlie  northern  and  midland 
counties  at  the  present  time,  an<i  the  apiitada 
of  the  inhabitauta  Inr  nhi  rrU  singing.  Down  to 
the  end  uf  the  i6th  ccuiury,  tiiu^ftug  as  an  ia< 
depoideni  art,  solo  eiugiug,  had  been  held  of 
little  aoooont*  mmI  had  been  tha  vooatkn  almost 
exdorivaly  of  troabadinirs  and  other  oaaelMiitillo 
(though  often  syni|>Athetic)  composers  of  popular 
uiuisic.  Its  great  impulse  was  given  by  the  crea- 
tion of  the  opera  out  fif  an  attempt  towards  the 
close  of  the  16th  century,  on  the  part  of  a  little 
knot  of  disciples  of  the  ItcnaiH:gaoce,  to  revive 
the  muuoal  declamation  of  the  ( >  reek  Drama.  The 
result  was  not  what  they  intended,  but  of  trastly 
widaraoopetiiantiieyeoiddtiavaatttioipatad.  Ia 
OOlUMetton  with  thie«  movement  was  the  name  of 
Vinoenso  Galilei,  the  father  of  the  great  astro- 
nomer. Theee  initiatniy  afforts  and  their  great 
and  speedy  outcome  are  exhaustively  set  forth 
in  the  very  comprehensive  article  on  Opbra  iq 
this  Dictionary.  From  the«o  small  beginnings, 
a  few  cantatas  accompanied  by  a  single  instru* 
I  Oscdon  HoliBM.  Tool  nijttolaty  u4  Br^ne.  pi.  a> 
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mdnt,  we  Jiave  the  magnificent  oomliination  of 
intisic,  poetr>',  and  acenery  of  the  present  day. 

Though  in  the  miuic  of  Palestrina  the  de)ctrine 
is  exemjdified  aiid  oarried  to  its  oonclunon,  that 
to  be  traly  twMtiftil  Foljplioirie  miune  niirt  Iw 
melodious  in  all  its  parta,  still  this  form  was  im- 
practicable for  the  purpose  inunediately  in  hand. 
In  aU  times  of  reaction  the  Tibration  of  the  chain 
of  events  throws  it  far  out  of  its  centre.  Hence 
the  ftlinost  immediate  almndonment  of  the  Poly- 
phonic in  favour  of  the  Moncxlic  forn^  iutesd  of 
m  healthy  combination  of  the  two. 

The  first  true  Italian  opera  was  the*Eiirtdioe' 
of  Giacopo  Peri,  given  in  1600  on  the  occasion  of 
the  marriage  festivities  of  Henry  lY.  of  France 
with  Maria  de*  Medici.  The  first  result  of  the 
movement  was  the  recitative,  in  something  very 
like  its  present  form;  and  in  no  other  form  can 
the  various  phases  of  the  changing  passions  and 
affections  be  adequately  aspreimed.  But  the  out* 
cry  against  the  SMSdled  iBtem)|)tian  of  dzsmttlo 
action  by  the  introduction  of  the  aria,  set  oon- 
oerted  piece,  and  formal  chorus,  is  only  reasonable 
when  direoted  against  the  abuse  of  these  means  of 
expression  80  legitimate  in  their  proper' place  and 
at  their  proper  time.  In  overy-day  life  (the  prin- 
ciples of  which,  in  an  exalted  and  artistic  form, 
most  bo  the  basis  of  all  dnmatio  action),  eventi, 
thougii  tli.y  suoeeed  eadi  other  quiekly,  have 
their  moments,  if  not  of  repose,  at  IcAst  of  the 
working  out  of  thdr  immediate  consequence 
and  these  give  the  opportunity  for  the  expression 
of  the  (for  the  time)  dominant  state  of  thought 
and  feeling.  Even  mujical  decoration  (of  which 
later),  wisely  chosen  and  put  together,  adds  im> 
menaaljr  to  the  gmtnl  significance.  What  th«pi, 
berides  the  ereation  of  opera,  wa«  the  eanece  of 
tV  L-rr  T.t  r?evelopment  of  the  art  of  singing  in 
Italy,  its  stage  of  perfection  for  a  time,  and  its 
deterioration— let  as  trust  for  a  time  also  ?  Italy, 
inheriting  the  proud  poisition,  from  Greece,  of 
foster-mother  to  the  ails,  could  not  neglect  music 
as  one  of  her  foster-children.  But  while  other 
oountries  vied  with  her,  and  at  timea  sorpassed 
her,  in  morieal  adenoe,  the  tide  of  tnieal  sound, 
the  power  of  using  the  voice,  could  not  but  f!  r.v 
into  the  channel  prepared  fur  it  by  nature  and 
art.  The  gradual  evolution  of  the  Italian  out  of 
the  Latin  language,  the  elimination  of  every  hanl 
sound,  where  practically  consistent  with  the  exi- 
gencies of  articulation,  and  its  refinement  to  a 
state  of  almost  porfeot  vocal  pori^,  brought 
ftboot  a  htSXUj  m  prodnchig^  roetl  womA  pos- 
sessed by  other  nations  only  in  80  far  as  their 
respective  tongues  contain  the  elements  of  the 
Italian.  The  Italian  iMtgoage  is  almoat  entlrdy 
phonetic,  and  Is  pre-eminent  in  the  two  respects 
of  vocal  purity  and  amount  of  vocal  sound.  Its 
vowels  are  not  only  Italian  ;  they  are  the  pure 
elementi  of  language  in  general,  rnsombling  in 
idea  the  fwinter's  palette  of  ptn*  ookmnv  aad 
offering  therefore  the  material  by  which  to  gauge 
the  grater  or  less  parity  of  other  languMpna. 

A  ehort  enquiry  into  the  difference  between 
•peaking  and  singing  in  the  five  languages  to 
wliioh  the  largest  amount  of  vocal  music  htui  been  I 
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compo?er1,  namely  Italian,  Latin,  French,  Ger- 
man, ami  tugliah,  will  not  bo  out  of  place.  Of 
all  languages,  the  Italian  is  most  alike  in  singing 
and  neaUng — ^Eqglish  the  least.  The  four 
eMSBrnd  ^Mlnti  of  dtfltewRoe  between  ^ttUng 

and  singlnr;  are,   first   and    frT'-muNt,   l.h.T.t  in 

rking  (as  in  the  warblmg  ot  almost  all  birds) 
isochronism  of  vibration  is  never  prasent  for 
a  period  long  enough  to  make  an  appreciable 
musical  note.  A  sympathetic  speaking  voice  is 
one  whose  production  of  tone  most  nearly  ap- 
praaohes  that  of  the  singing  voiosi,  but  whose 
InflexkMM  are  eo  varied  m  to  remove  H  entbely 

from  nrttin!  m-i^ic.  Thewnr'l  Tan*'  H'^'t  im|in">D- 
ably  has  its  origin  in  puritanical  biug-song  speak- 
ing, and  the  word  has  been  transferred  from  the 
manner  to  the  matter,  and  applied  to  hypocritical 
ex{)re9non  of  sanctity  or  sentiment.  In  sing' 
song  speaking  the  exact  opposite  of  the  above 
oombination  is  generalhr  found— namely,  an  np« 
pixHcimatlon  to  mnrioaif  notes,  and  an  abomin- 
able  tone- production.  The  second  distinguishh^g 
point  is  the  fisot  that  in  ordinary  speaking  little 
more  than  one  third  (the  lower  third)  of  the 
vocal  compass  comes  into  play,  while  in  singing 
the  middle  and  upper  (larts  are  chiefly  used.  A 
n  vocal  oompMi  of 


will  speak  principally  upon  the  part  of  the  voice 
indicated  by  the  crotchets,  and  most  voices  w  ill 
end  their  phrases  (when  not  interrogative)  with 
a  drop  to  the  lowest  sound  that  the  vocal  organ 
will  prodttoe, «  soond  lower  in  most  cases  thaa 
would  be  attempted  n  iiofes^  bMwe  and  eon* 
traltoe  sometimes  excepted.  If  the  t'  n  r  wt  re 
to  speak  as  high  as  middle  C  he  would  be  speak- 
ing in  a  decidedly  loud  voice,  if  he  qtok* 
naturally.  The  third  point  of  diilerence,  and 
that  which  most  espedjdly  distinguishes  singing 
from  speaking,  in  English,  is  that  short  syllables 
(that  IS  to  si^  wiUi  the  eocent  hihag  on  th« 
concluding  consonant)  cannot  exist,  as  sooh,  sinoe 
the  accent  in  singing  is  upon  the  vocal  jxirtion 
of  the  HjHable.  (iSee  double  Vowels,  later.)  Thia, 
indeed,  is  the  GSM  in  reading  Italian,  and  even 
iu  carefully  speaking  it.  Lastly,  singinff  tends 
to  preserve  intact  the  relative  purity  of  a  lan- 
guage ;  speakings  to  ipBt  it  vp  Into  ffialeefei  tad 
pec  ubari  ties. 

Italian,  then,  takee  the  first  porition  tm  hastag 
tbe  purest  viical  sounds  and  the  largest  amount 
of  vowel.  Latin,  as  sung,  cumes  next.  Its 
vowels  are  the  same,  but  it  lias  more  conson- 
ants. The  classification  of  French  and  German 
refjuires  qualification.  In  amount  of  vocal  sound 
French  takes  the  third  pLice,  tbe  custom  of 
pronouncing,  in  singing,  the  (otherwise)  mnt« 
syllables  preventing  eoBaonaati  from  ooming 
together,  and  words  from  ending  with  hard  con- 
sonants, but  the  quality  of  some  of  tlio  vowels 
reqoirae  veiy  gnat  o«m  to  prevent  its  marring 
the  pnre  i^mi-Hsion  of  the  voice.  The  proper 
managtooeut  of  tbe  final  n  and  m  must  be  abo 
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^ikmdf  rtodled.  A  great  quality  in  the  French 
langiiage,  as  aung,  is  the  fact  that  the  amount  of 
Toc»l  aound  is  always  at  the  same  averaf^e.  No 

sudden  irruption  uf  a  ma.sB  of  coiiaonanU,  as  in 
German  or  Engliab.  is  to  be  feared.  la  vocal 
purity,  though  not  In  Mooimt  of  vooal  Bonnd, 
German  takes  precedence  of  French,  as  containing 
more  Italian  vowel,  but  it  ia  at  times  encum- 
bered with  oonsonants  that  there  ia  barely  time 
to  make  the  vowel  heard.  The  modified  vowels 
a,  0  and  d  are  a  little  troublesome.  The  most 
seriouH  interruption  to  vocal  sound  is  the  articu- 
lation of  ch  followed  by  «,  or  worse  still,  of  «  by  sck . 
But  if  the  word*  «n  wdl  ehoseo  tbej  flow  very 
musically.  The  first  line  of  Schubert's  Stiindchen 
*  Leiie  tiehen  meine  Lieder '  is  a  good  example  ; 
all  the  omsoiiants  being  soft  except  tlie  /.  In 
eoDti^Ht  to  this  we  have  'FlUstemd  schlanke 
Wipfel  rauMhen*  with  thirty-one  letters  and  only 
nine  vowels.  But  perhaps  the  very  worst  phrase 
to  be  foond  set  to  musio  ia  anv  laoguage,  and 
set  most  qnftttotwtoly,  oooois  in  the  opera  of 
'  Enryaiithc'  In  the  aria  fof  tenor,  '  Wehen  mir 
Lilfte  JKuh,'  the  beautiful  subject  from  the  over- 
tin*  i»  introdneed  thus: 


As  this  subject  is  tobeeixecNlted  rapidly  the  g  and 
k  are  not  easy  to  get  in  in  time.  Then  come  td ; 
then  ch  and  /  together;  then  «».  A  jump  of  a 
major  6th  on  the  monosyllaUs  ich  with  its  dose 
vowel  and  the  transition  from  eh  to  I-  on  the  Eb 
are  a  piling  of  Pelion  on  Osaa  in  the  creation  of 
difficulty,  which  could  have  been  avoided  by  ar- 
ranging the  syllables  so  tb«t  the  moving  group 
«f  notes  m^nt  bo  Tooalisod.  And  tiifo  paasaffo 
is  ih''  more  remarkable  as  cnmmg  from  one  wno 
has  written  so  much  and  so  well  for  the  voice; 
namely,  Wet>er. 

Polyglot  English  requires  more  careful  analysis 
than  any  other  language  before  it  can  be  mns, 
on  account  of  the  nature  of  its  vowel-souncui 
and  the  ixiM^alarity  of  its  orthogxwhj,  conH' 
qnont  npon  ns  many  deriv»tloiis.  Its  alphabet 
U  almost  useless.  Tliero  are  fourteen  different 
wnys  (perhaps  more)  of  representing  on  paper 
ibe  sound  of  the  idph»betiwl  vo«rel  I.  There 
are  nine  different  ways  of  pronouncing  the  com- 
bination of  letters  uiKjh.  The  ^ouiul  of  the 
English  language  is  by  no  means  as  bad  as  it  is 
made  to  appear.  No  nation  in  the  dvilised 
woild  speaks  Ita  language  so  abominably  aa  the 
English  The  Sc<»tch,  Irisli  an  1  Wdih.  in  the 
matter  of  articulation,  speak  much  better  than 
we  do.  Familiar  conversation  is  carried  on  in 
inarticulate  .slnu(lge•^  nf  sound  which  are  allowed 
to  pa«i  current  for  something,  fM  worn-out  shil- 
ling are  accepted  as  representatives  of  twelve 
MOioe.  Not  cnilj  are  we,  aa  a  nile»  inartioQlate, 
Dut  onr  tone-prodnetfon  is  wvstehed.  and  when 
English  j)eoplo  begin  to  studj'  ninging,  they  are 
a«toniBhcKl  to  find  that  they  have  never  learned 
to  apeak.  Id  singing,  there  is  scarcely  a  letter 
of  oar  language  that  has  not  its  special  defect  or 


nearly  aU  amateon,  and,  sad  to 

say,  amongst  some  artists.  An  Italian  has  but 
to  open  his  mouth,  and  if  he  have  a  voice  its  pas- 
sago  from  the  lar^'^nx  to  the  cuui  i  air  is  prepared 
by  his  language.  We,  on  the  oontrary,  have  to 
study  hard  before  we  can  arrive  at  the  ItaUaa'k 
starting-point.  Besides,  we  are  as  much  troubled 
as  Germans  with  masses  of  consonants.  For  ex* 
anqdi^  *  She  watched  throuj^  iha  ii%ht»*  '  Hw 

fireah  atreana 


by  bar.*  Two 


from 


Shakespeare  ar-  <  xamples  of  hard  and  soft  words. 
The  one  is  from  King  Lear,  'The  crows  aud 
choughs  that  wing  the  midway  air.*  In  titeae 
last  five  words  the  voice  ceases  but  once,  and 
that  upon  the  hard  consonant  t.  The  other 
sounds  are  all  vocal  and  liquid,  and  represent 
remarkably  the  floating  and  slumming  of  a  bird 
through  the  air.  Theotherisfi?om  JidiusCiesar, 
'  I'm  glad  that  my  weak  wor<.ls  have  struck  but 
thus  much  fire  from  Brutus.'  The  four  hard 
abort  moBosyllablea,  aU  wpAt  with  the  tame 
vowel,  arc  vcrv  suggestive. 

All  these  ditticulties  in  the  way  of  pronuncia- 
tloii  flan  be  greatly  overcome  by  carefully  analys- 
ing vowels  and  consonants ;  and  voice  production, 
that  difficult  and  troublesome  problem,  will  be 
in  a  great  meaaure  solved  thereby,  for  it  should 
be  ever  borne  in  mind  by  studenta  of  sioging*  aa 
one  of  two  golden  precepts,  that  »  pore  vowel 
always  hrings  with  it  a  pure  note — for  the  simple 
reason  that  the  pure  vowel  only  brings  into  play 
thoaa  parte  of  the  organs  of  speech  that  are 
necessary  for  its  formation,  and  the  impnre 
vowel  is  rendered  so  by  a  convulsive  action  of 
throat,  tongue,  lips,  nose  or  pahite. 

In  studying  voioe-production  let  thrse  experi- 
BMnta  be  tried,  (i)  Take  aa  ordinary  tunblsr 
and  partially  cover  it^i  mouth  vrith  a  thin  lK>ok, 
Set  a  tuninff-fbrk  in  vibration  aud  apply  the 
flat  aide  to  ue  i^iening  left  by  the  hook,  alter- 
ing the  opening  until  the  note  of  the  fork  is 
heard  to  increase  considerably  in  volume.  When 
the  right-sized  opening  is  found,  the  sound  of 
the  fork  will  be  laij^y  reinfetoed.  la  like 
manner,  in  singing,  the  aroall  initial  lonnd 
produced  by  the  vibrating  element  of  the  voice- 
organs  is  reinforced  by  vibraUons  communi- 
cated to  the  air  contained  In  tiM  vesonaaco 
chambers.  (a)  Next  take  an  ord'n:irv  por- 
celain flower-\a8e.  Sing  a  sonorous  A  (Italian) 
in  the  open,  on  the  middle  of  the  Toioe.  then 
repeat  tlie  ▲  with  the  mouth  and  noae  ioaertad 
In  the  flower-vase,  and  the  vowd-aoDnd  will  bo 

neutralised,  and  the  viljration  to  a  great  extent 
sufiboated.  In  like  manner  the  sound  which  has 
been  veinftceed  by  the  good  poritbn  of  bowa  of 
the  resonance  chambers  may  bo  suffocated  and 
spoiled  by  a  bod  position  of  any  one  of  the  re- 
maining ones.  These  two  experiments,  simple  aa 
they  are,  are  eandaaiTe.  (3)  The  third,  leas 
simple,  oondata  In  whispering  the  vowela.  The 
five  elementary  sounds  of  language  (the  Italian 
vowels)  will  be  found  in  the  fiwowing  order, 
I,  E,  A,  O,  U,  or  vice  versa*  eaoh  vowd  gMag 
note  dqMsdent  antirely  upon  the 
K  k  2 
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resonnnce  of  the  cliam^'-r-  the  larynx  gi^ng 
iDuaicai  mmui,  but  oiiiv  a  ruah  of  air  through  the 
glottis.  I  gives  the  highest  sound  ami  U  the 
lowest,  the  pitch  of  the  BiotM  being  fixed  by 
llehuholtz.^  The  importMioe  of  tbes*  three 
experiments  cou-.ist«  iu  thoir  clearly  showing' 
]iow  the  maallest  deviation  from  a  certain  pu»i- 
tioo  prodnoes  *  nafked  diaoge  of  resonance  in 
the  note,  and  aft  ri,te»tioa  in  tli*  coloiir  of  the 
vowel-Bound. 

The  subject  of  Analyris  of  Language,  so  ex- 
haustively treated  by  Profeewr  Max  MilUer  in 
connexion  with  ttlinolo^'ical  reaenroh,  and  very 
critically  entered  into  by  Mr.  Ellis  in  '  Sj^  ech 
in  Bong/  for  the  piupose  of  aiding  the  singer,  ie 
A  veiT  Uirge  one^  and  tfaa  MIowiag  dii«nun  of 


SINGING. 

deMgned  onty  to  bcii^  immediately  luder  notice 
in  a  eoDoentndwd  form  the  oonneKloo  between 

pure  vowfl-foriuatlou  and  articulatinn,  and  pura 
voice  production,  and  tr«U  only  of  the  principal 
Bounds  of  the  five  langnagea  aLraady  enomenled, 
as  they  must  be  Bung. 

The  Italian  vowcis  will  be  the  starting-point, 
befiatMO  tiMj  an  the  pure  elementary  sounds  of 
language  in  gwsaL  On  the  tine  of  the  Pbouio 
circle  wOl  be  fmmd  ail  the  Towelnwimdi  in  the 
foriu.ition  of  which  there  ia  no  initial  cniitiac- 
tton  of  the  edge  of  the  lips  and  no  ai-ti>>ti  of 
the  point  of  the  tongoek  Thene  Bonudd  are 
placed  in  the  order  of  vocal  culour.  and  the 
numbers  represent  their  importouue  fur  singing. 
The  order  of  vowel-formation,  in  aooocdaoae  witb 
whiq^end  TOwd,-ioand,  ii  aa  foUowa 


OBDEB  OF  WHISFBBB)  TOWKr-FOBICASIOH. 
[Vor  B««Mlanti,  sse  XabU  enostte.] 
eit    i«    un    eir    E«    fi»    UK    «is    •«»    sW  Al 


Ot   o»   C*  «^ 


Ths  tlims  primary  elemcnUrj  (oundi  of  vocal  Ungosse  A  I  U  InnMioniiMd  as  in  Italiaa. 
TbetmseeoodaiyslsasataiTaoaadssfTasBllsMjmps  S  O^^  / 


«>~EBgMstalBM. 
«it  FMieh  nsmal . 
SDflUah  ia  j>M«. 

A  EngUib  a  la/hOM, 


Bhtnrt  ■Kngli»li  tn  hut,  ^— 
t'xuMd  '"H^  tavoBel  fart  w 


6bortlBgUshla«M< 

Gloae  Italian  sad 
CloM  French  . 


Short  F"g''»''  iutUi^da  .  ,  ,  ,i 


.  .  Sn^ishae  er  aw. 

nan,  and  i'rttuctu 


Eadldi  e 

OalSaleai 
aitiealatei4 


It  will  be  obserred  that  all  the  aoonds  on  the  Hns  of  the  circle  are  produced  without  any  initial  action  of  the 
point  of  the  toogoe  or  of  tbs  oalsr  adgs  of  tb«  lips,  tuob  action  oal^talciBg  flaos  iatlie  fomiMioaof  ths  soaiida 
within  the  drew. 


Enfflijih  00  in '  

(oonaonant  w,  qvlddy  aa>> 

Enk'li>ih.  pihi  -rt  lu  (vi>./,f, 

and  traaiient  in  mi,  aa  ia 
UBswtHtaiUbw. 


Ia  Amningtlie  Oeman  modiiled  Toweb  lo,  ta  i 

and  19,  there  is  more  or  less  contraction  of  the 
inner  edge  of  the  lips.  In  the  French  u  there  ia 
great  oon traction  of  the  outer  edge  of  the  lips,  and 
the  end  of  the  tongue  presses  slightly  against  the 
inside  of  the  under  hp,  making  the  exit  for  the 
voice  as  small  as  i»  compatiblo  with  the  emis- 
sion of  a  vowel-iound.  The  three  primary  vowels 
A,  I,  U  (Italiaa  aonnd),  give  three  definite, 
ultimate  positions  of  the  resonance  chandlers. 
A  gives  the  most  perfect  tube,  and  therefore  the 
largest,  roundest  sound.  It  is  a  mid-fM)8ition 
w  itii  tJii-  Ke^t  proportion  of  parl«,  and  produces 
the  n'tnuai  hin^fing  vowel,  the  moat  j,^ratifyjng  of 
all  the  vowels  as  a  <|uetition  of  sound.  I  has  the 
month  filled  with  tongne,  its  root  and  the  laiynx 


bein^  taised,  aflbrdii^  a  T«iy  ntaU  flat  exit  fiar 

thi:  \  ■  .  and  requiring  more  lung  pre.s-urc  ia 
its  cmiH><i<'n.  U  gives  the  largest  space  in  the 
resonance  cliamb^,  the  tongue  being  retracted 
Tipiiri  itself,  with  iti*  root  and  the  larynx  drawTj 
down.  With  the  coxitra*:tioa  and  prvJlrusiou  of 
the  lips  necessary  to  its  formation  it  cannot  be  ta 
eoDorou*  vowel.  Jl  these  sounds  are  purely  pin^ 
noimoed,  without  that  baneful  etilRnBkng  of  tha 
root  of  tlm  ton;i,'Ui  \  rry  ^'eneral  in  thiscountiy, 
the  secondary  ^uuiidB  4  and  5  can  be  foimd  ^y 
passing  from  one  primary  sound  to  another,  and 
the  other  gradations  in  ttie  same  w*ay.  Thf 
sounds  within  the  circle  require  the  action  of  the 
lips  and  tongue.  The  three  sounds  8,  1 4,  and  9, 
above  the  circle,  require  care.  The  short  fl*i 
Eiijflish  a  in '  bat,'  as  spoken,  begets  a  poaitiaa  of 
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the  mouth  incotnp&tible  with  good  votoe-prodaO" 
tioQ,  and  it  haa  to  be  ■lij^j  modified,  nithoak 
lunravar  dotR^ring  its  individiulity,  by  maldng 
that  large  phaiynz  so  dear  to  those  ^vhn  have  to 
do  with  the  voice.  The  French  normal  a  is  in 
the  same  directioa,  bat  not  (^nite  ID  BaJt,  lAdle 
the  English  a  in '  past,'  etc.  brings  ni  on  the  road 
home  to  the  normal  voweL  With  an  assiduous 
cultivation  of  the  ear  while  Btudyin?  poeitioos, 
*nd  a  careful  avoidanoe  of  oonvuLdnn,  and  a 
kesfD  MOM  «f  liow  small »  dtffiaiioii  ftom  *  good 
pri>itif>n  may  entirely  ruin  a  sound,  there  is  no 
rt^afiun  why  a  i^ood  pmnunciatian  of  a  foreign 
language  aHala  be  an  inBurmountable  difficulty. 
No.  6  is  a  vow«'!  t  hat  must  be  well  observed  in 
English  singiiiL; ;  also  the  fiMSt  that  the  difference 
of  position  bet\vL» n  sljort  it,  and  A,  ia  not  very 
great,  wiiile  the  diii'ercnoe  of  sound  as  aqu^ion  of 
phonic  beauty  is  about  thai  of  lSk»  two  polas.  But 
a  real  difficulty  is  the  management  of  our  double 
vowels.  They  mast  be  treated  and  sung  as  given 
in  the  Table  of  Vowel-sounds.  The  most  trouble* 
MOW  CM*  ia  that  of  the  oomhimtioik  in.  With 
tvo  BOiM  to  tiM  MQand  ■jlbtU*  of 'dirin*  ifc  ii 
to" 


Tbia  i^IlaUe  mut  be  reiidwed 


m 


one  inlleeled  styUable,  tiie  inlleelloB  beb^  got 

over  as  quickly  and  smoothly  a«  po43;dble  after  the 
two  notoi  have  been  vocalised  on  the  Bnt  com- 
ponent part  of  the  i.  The  r  having  produced 
the  above  inflexion,  and  having,  in  other  cases 
changed  the  sound  of  the  vowel,  we  conaider  it 
haa  .1  nr  ,  aouyh,  and  do  not  pronounce  it  at  all 
as  a  finaL  The  meohanioal  £umatum  of  oonso* 
nanti  m^ht  be  oanaid«red  tor  the  moat  part 
the  sauie  in  civilised  lan£;::.ir'cs  if  all  nations 
spoke  equally  well.  But  we  are  sadly  careless, 
and  in  singing  Englirli  j  rhapa  the  moat  serious 
&alt  of  all  is  the  neelect  of  finahi.  We  have  so 
many  words,  monoe  vUables  especially,  pronoun^ 
precisely  alike  in  all  vaipeota  no  laitoon- 
> sound;  e.y. 


bale 

bane 

I  ;i]t 
I  ;ii/0 

AH        t  )!•'.:  ia 

Itiy  without 
final. 


Ixark 
heart 
harp 
harm 
hanl 
Wcth 
Reaaltiiig  in  a 


m 

IM 

Una 

Una 

n«h» 

live 
lithe 
Besultini?  in 
li*  wiihoat 
flnaL 


The  last  column  brings  to  mind  what  is  not  nn- 
frequently  heard  in  the  oratorio  uf  the  Mewiah — 
'The  people  «]m»  milted  in  dwkuMi  linve  whi  a 
great  jte.^ 

It  b  not  at  dD  mraraal  to  liaar  tiia  Englisli  T 

and  D  pr<-.nounceJ  'vith  '.he  under  aide  of  the 
tongue.  This  gives  something  of  a  Somersetabiie 


bttrr,  ai:il  adopted  by  the  Italian  actors  when 
they  imitate  the  Kngliah,  Thwe  oonsooants,  in 
English,  must  be  pronomifled  with  the  upper  side 
of  the  point  of  tne  tongn*',  jw^t  under  the  ridge 
terminating  the  vault  of  the  hard  palate  in  frunt. 
The  lUlian  T  and  D  have  the  point  of  the 
tongue  lower  down,  fittotfinto  the  angle  formod 
by  the  teetb  and  gams.  Tile  teiportance  of  pro* 
perly  pronouncing  the  nasals  cannot  be  over- 
estimated. The  necessary  management  of  the 
soft  palaie»  and  the  general  absonce  theraol^ 
rTL'li'l}  emphasised  by  Herr  Behnke  in  his  'Me. 
chanium  of  the  Htmnan  Voice,'  was  prokibly  the 
foundation  of  M.  Wartel's  system  (pushed  to 
extremes)  of  vocalisation  with  the  closed  month. 
The  fhwdote  required  in  openii^  the  nasal  pa»> 
sages  for  these  sounds  is  equally  required  to  close 
them  when  singing  vowels.  Theae  sotmds  when 
defeotire  are  often  called  nasal,  wlran  la  ftet 
they  srp  not  nasal  enough,  and  Siimetimes  not  at 
all.  it  borders  on  the  ridiculous  to  hear  'O  for 
the  mg»  of  a  dove.* 

Themechnniam  of  the  Itidian  donUe  oowwniMrtn 
willbeflkaaitntedby  taking  a  Latin  word,  peetm*, 
for  example,  from  which  an  Italian  word,  pefto, 
is  derived.  The  double  (  will  oocoot  exactly  tho 
same  snaoe  of  lime  as  the  (A  TUe  naehMiinBi 
has  to  be  introduced  into  English  where  the  final 
uf  one  word  is  the  initial  of  another,  e.  g. '  when 
near.'  <  with  thee.'  '  all  lo«t.'  '  if  fear.*  Theao 
details,  tJiough  savouring  of  ibe  inatruction4wok, 
serve  to  point  out  how  dependent  voice-produc- 
tion and  pronunciation  arc  upon  each  other,  and 
also  how  great  an  advantage  the  Italians  have 
over  other  nations  in  tiie  mntler  of  language,  and 
how  their  school  of  singing  must  have  bet-n  in- 
fluenced thereby.  Mr.  Ellis's  book, '  8pm:h  in 
Song,*  iboiild  be  read  mntdJBj  ligr  afendettfe  of 
singing. 

Though  foreign  ringers  are  often  indistinct, 
radical  faulta  mT  j  ronunciation  aro  rare  with 
them  when  singing  their  own  language,  and  thia 
on  aooonnt  of  ttio  km  oempleK  diaraoler  of  tfioir 
respectire  t  n^^irea,  and  the  greater  Bimplicity  of 
their  ortlicgrajiliy.  The  diffictUties  of  English,  as 
will  be  seen  from  the  tables  given,  are  consider- 
able, but  this  does  not  excuse  the  irritating  indif> 
ference  of  many  English  amateurs  and  would-be 
artistH,  in  ihe  matter  of  language  generally.  It 
is  not  at  all  unusual  for  a  studint  when  training 
for  •  eioger^B  career,  to  itady  •  lAr|pe  aiiaewit 
foreign  mu.«ic,  extending  over  a  considerable  time, 
the  word.s  being  always  carefully  translated  to 
him,  the  roots  explained.  Mid  the  uialogies  be- 
tween the  foreign  language  and  hi.s  ovrn  p  ^'nted 
out,  in  the  hope  that  at  least  a  little  might  bo 
*  picked  up  '  in  the  time,  and  yet,  in  the  end,  the 
student  ahall  exhibit  total  ignoranoe  even  of  tlw 
definite  Miid«.  In  eorae  eaaee  the  fT^TrHa^km 
has  been  more  thnn  f:ur]v  ac^  jnin.'ii,  which  makea 
the  other  failure  the  more  unpardonable.  Nor 
is  the  common  utterance  of  blind  prejudice  par- 
ticularly edifying.  It  is  frequently  snid  '  Oh 
IiVench  is  a  horrible  language  to  sing ;  it  ia  all 
iiaBoir  or  'German  is  a  wretched  language  to 
•ingj  it  is  otf  gttltaimll'  A  langvage  ie  in  » 
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TABLE  or  OONSONAMTS. 


SOS 


SiNOLK  Sounds. 


Total  Sarnet. 


Temporary  tnUr- 
mal  Voeai  8ommi. 
Moath  h<>rniet-     Lips  m  bafora. 
ically  cloittl  by  Po«t«rior  narM 
lips.      P<v9terior  do.    V.^ad  oonU 

cai  ooidM  laa^i 

lUve:—  I 

I        P        I  B 


I   Month  hennot- 1   Tongue  aa  at  T. 

jlcally  closed  in-  Poaterior  narea 
t«mallybynilg«of  do.  Vocal  coiii* 
tongue  clftaving  vibrating.  Lips 


to  inalda  of  upper 
teeth.  Poaterior 
narea  cktaad.  Lipa 

apart.  Vocal 
cord*  InactiTe:— 

T 


Lipa  M  before. 
Poaterior  naree 
op«a.  Yooalcirdi 
vibnttng  ikee- 

M  

Tontme  as  at  T 
Poaterior  uarei 
op«D.  VoaalooBda 
vibratiaa 


Internal  mouth 
eloaed  by  onntaot 
of  back  of  tongue 
aud  Roft  palate. 
Poeterior  narea 
oloscil.  ForepMt 
<  of   tontrue  Jree. 


Yooal  cbrdauoao- 
tl^:— 

K 

maij,  ItikUnn  and 
French.  C  bofore 
a,  o,  II.  Freach 


Mouth  as  at  K. 
Poaterior  narea 
do.   Vocal  ooida 


HardO 
(Enaliah,  Oer- 
tnan,  ItaUiin  and 

0,11). 


Month  aa  at  K. 
Poatfrior  narun 
o^n.  Vocal  cords 
Tibrating  ftae- 


(XncUthiad 


'  Desto- 

j  LUidOALB. 


8IBILAXT8, 
LWttDAL. 


BlBILAJfTO, 
LlMOCO- 


 Nairn.   Hard.  I 

forcible  ezpulaion  of  air  between  lower  lipi 

F.  PH 


Forcible  exptilaion  of  air  b^^tween  point  of 
tongue  and  edge  of  upper  t<-i!ith.  flaMHlMMf 
aibuation.   Vo«d  oorda  laactire 
TH 

fflnnl,  and  (fpn^rally  beginning  nouns,  rerbfl 
adjectivt-M  and  adverbai. 

Forriblo  vxpuUiun  of  air  Ix-tweeu  tlattened 
point  <if  tongtio  and  anclo  fomnsl  byappartaetb 
and  gumi.    Vocal  cxmls  inactive  :— 
S 

i»oft  C  F.QBllah  and  French  before     i  and  y 

Frt'iirli  <;i. 

Same  operation  aa  abore  batVMik  body  of 
tongat  aad  kMd  palate  :-- 

SR 

«H  in  'aure.'  '-tion.'  It 


'  Backfll  

drawn  dttwa  

a  tachlng  aidai  of 
3  toiwnefWtm  teeth 
or  and  gum  a.  Point 
^  only  attached. 
Vooal  oorda  ri- 
ibrattagftMlr^ 


Rack  of  tonirne 
and  aoft  p.ilato 
nearly  in  coiit.vt. 
Voice  passing 
through  noae  and 

ii£i  ' 


M  AndN 


Rtiisr*.  Soft. 


German  tch ;  ynnoh  eh). 


Sort 


SomxED 

PALATAL 
A«njtATK. 


Breath  rather  forcibly  npeUad 
InnaN.    Vocal  corda  aoaMWUik  \t 

Ui^nXXier.    No  voice :— 

H 

(EngUab,  Uerman,  French.  Italian  at  the 
endafili^Niio— )■  


Ocntier  expulaioD  of  air.  Vocal  oonla  Tibra^ 
iglkMIr  OlbvooBdlUooaaaMtam:- 
V 

raofl/,  andfk  in  'Steph>n 

Oentlor  espnltion  of  air.  Yooal  corda  ribrat- 
ing  freely.   OttMr  onadltioM  M  ktlteib  flav- 

man  if :  - 

111 

(final  followed  by  t.  (ionpmlly  b^'frinnlng  arti* 
cleg,  pronoun prepo^itioim  and  ronjunciiona. 

Oentlar  «n>uUion  of  air.  "Vooal  coida  vibiat* 
tagBWly.  Ottwr 


■  Eng. 


(Enffliah,  Oarman,  French  and  Italian. 
andFmall}. 


tat. 


a«B6imntiaiBa«abom.  Yooal  aoriiTllKi^ 


(in '  meaaon.* 

}  and  aoft 


•n 

flbooldbaZB,*' 


H  Upper  part  of  point  of  tongue  vlt 

^  •gataatnuatiUlseof  roof  of  tlwma«A 
le, 

1 


▼ItaatlBg 


Babo 

A'»riHATB 

Palatal. 

Haui* 
Asl  lll  \TK 
Palatal. 


R 

Jahonld  b«  the  aama  in  all  languages^.  

Bnath  expelled  batwaenmiddlaof  taogaa 
aad  sDof  of  noaifh:— 

GH 

,  a  alia*  a. 

vrda). 


9t  it  it  9t  ii*  In  front  of 


CH 

(Oarmaa 

•Aff  «•  «i  *i  bab 

ladmnla). 

CoMPocND  Sounds. 
En?n-h  CH  and  Italian  C  before  e,  i,  formed  «.f  TSH. 

Eiv..'li«li  and  Italian  afift  G  formed  of  I)  and  ZH  or  D  and  Fr<»neh  j  or  nofi  g. 

('r.  riiian  and  Italian  ainRln  Z,  and  German  initial  C  befnr>'  <■  ami  i  (''>M<(M>Md  of  T  and  S.  and  IjUiBf  lofflilkw 
Italian  double  Z  in  'niesao'  and  derirativea  and  aome  othrr  wurds.  formed  of  I)  and  Koft  8  or  Z. 
X  formed  of  K8. 

Italian  gl  befom  i  and  t»  befna  a, «,  i,  e^  a,  formed  of  iaigllab  conaonant  y  preceded  by  I  and  a. 
nauuli  0a  is  SalgMar,  ilitttti 
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SINGING. 


greftt  meanzre  what  a  singer  mnTr^=t  it.  If  our 
fftoguage,  as  it  is  too  often  spoken  or  snug, 
ooatained  no  more  objectionable  suimd  than  a 
Hanoverian  lady's  gottond.  ira  ahoold  be  vary 
furtunate. 

Enough  has  been  snid  to  show  that  all  the 
purer  akd  num  ■OBoroua  parts  of  language  in 
general  am  ItaUaa.  We  wm  airive  at  a  first 
r(  n  why  singing  should  have  naturally  flour- 
ished in  Italy.  T^e  unsatisfactory  treaunent  of 
our  own  language  is  a  first  mason  why  it  does 
not  flourish  as  it  ought  with  us.  In  using  foreign 
languages  we  dread  aflfectation,  and  are  glad  to 
comfort  ouriiil.r.;  .vith  the  refiectioa  that  the 
world  at  large  will  not  recognise  our  defects. 
'Whom  ought  we  mally  to  consider — the  many 
who  may  not  recognise  the  defect",  or  the  one  or 
two  nati  ves  who  may  be  present  i  Uread  of  adect* 
ation  moat  be  got  over  by  oamfial  atudy  and 
habit. 

From  the  forcing  tables  It  wHI  be  teem  that, 

f  ir  aini^injj  purposes,  ilf  <  1- '  lonta  of  language 
are  reducible  to  a  small  compass.  It  ia  very 
important  that  a  standard  of  pronunciation  should 
be  established,  and  individual  peculiaritiea  r7i 
minated  from  language  that  is  to  be  sung.  Id 
our  duly  infeamoorse  we  tolerate  and  iovoluu- 
tarily  approve  peeuliantiea  (provided  they  ere 
not  too  glaring)  in  those  witn  whom  we  am  in 
Bynipalhy,  the  peculiariLies  themselves  bringing 
the  individuality  home  to  us.  But  the  ear  is 
not  then  aeeking  the  gmtlfication  of  n  special 
sense  possnsaed  by  almost  every  human  heing 
iu  hia  ditferent  d^gre^  and  by  many  ani- 
mals,—suticeptibfli^  to  tine  charm  of  musical 
aonnd.  The  monumA  wa  eome  to  muaia^  ita 
oatbdidty  requiree  that  iti  lenderii^  ahoald  be 
unalloyed  by  anything  that  can  interrupt  its 
flow  into  the  soul.  Individualities  of  timbre 
niu8t  of  comae  exist,  bat  there  is  that  within  as 
vr'  r-h  accept?  and  morally  assimilates  ther^e 
characteristics!;  provided,  again,  they  are  not 
so  marked  as  to  counterbalance  other  and 
fitting  qaalificationa.  Peculiarity  and  indiatinot- 
nesa  of  pronnnefation  are  two  great  md  wdD- 
known  harrii;  t,  >  tliL  kIi  quate  enjoyment  of 
vocal  music;  the  tirst  because  it  is  constantly 
drawing  the  attention  from  what  ought  to  be 
almost  ethereal,  and  the  tsecoud  because  it  seta 
tho  hearer  thinking  what  it  is  all  about,  and  the 
moment  he  begins  to  think  he  ceases  to  feci. 

Another  oanaa  for  the  developement  of  sing- 
ing in  Italy  was  the  necessity  for  finding  the 
best  flingens  for  the  Papal  service,  in  whith 
funales  were  not  permitted  to  take  part.  Boys 
were  employed  as  In  our  own  cathedrals,  and 
counter-tenora,  or  falBctto-singers,  chiefly  Span- 
iards. But  as  aolu-tuoging  iucroa>sed  in  import- 
ance, the  counter-tenors  no  doubt  began  to 
lealjae  the  fact  that  by  oultivnting  the  falsetto 
ifaey  were  ruining  their  more  robust  registers, 
and  the  fact  became  more  and  more  patent  that 
as  soon  as  a  boy  was  beginning  to  acquire  some 
enllivntiai  of  taale  hia  left  hfan.  Thia  led 
to  the  custom  of  preventing  the  voice  from 
breaking,  by  artificial  means.   In  the  case  of 


these  slntjers  there  was  hartUy  any  cessation 
iu  the  course  of  study  from  e.xrly  to  more  ma- 
ture years.  There  was  not  the  total  stoppago 
of  work,  Uie  enforced  interval  of  two  or  three 
years  for  the  voice  to  settle,  and  the  recom- 
mencement under  tnu^lly  different  conditions. 
The  long  course  of  uninterrupted  study  would 
bring  the  act  of  voeoliaatiea  to  perfection,  nnd 
these  ]>erfect  Bingers,  who  were  afterward.>^  intro- 
duced upon  the  stage,  became,  as  the  art  pro* 
gressed,  models  of  style  and  e.xecution  (aooormng» 
be  it  ondtfatood,  to  the  taste  of  the  periad), 
and  fnmished  many  of  the  beet  cinging-masten. 
The  first  victim  of  the  brutal  cu.'<tom  .-iUuded 
to  was  the  Padre  Roeadai,  admitted  into  the 
Pontifical  Chapel  in  1601,  and  nearly  the  laat 
was  CrcHcentini,  who  died  in  1846.  TfT-  last 
Papal  falaetto  singer  was  Giovanni  de  .Sanctos, 
who  died  at  Borne  in  1635.  In  addition  to 
the  influenoaa  already  named,  eodedaatical  an- 
thority  wouU  have  ita  effort,  at  any  rnla  in 
the  early  stages  of  study,  in  exacting  the 
sary  application  on  the  part  of  students. 

Snbordfaiation  to  teachers  existed  ia 

by,  and  the  gradual  developement  of 
volume  of  voice  and  the  power  of  cx&ct  execu- 
tion, without  the  sacrifice  of  quality,  and  tho 
ooltivation  of  taato  (the  abatiaet  of  jodgmentt  a 
aenee  of  proportion  and  fitoeea)  wera  the  reeolta. 
The  oil-'  rv:!in  f  the  second  golden  precept  in 
studying  ringing,  *  Work  for  quality,  and  power 
will  take  care  of  itself,*  haa  not  been  raffidcnlly 
carried  out  in  later  times. 

At  a  not  very  remote  time  no  females  were 
permitted  to  appear  on  the  stage  at  Rome  ia 
any  entertainment,  operatic,  dramatic,  or  ohoro* 
graphic,  the  singing  parts  being  fiDed  by  the 
best-looking  artificial  Boprani  and  coutralti  that 
could  be  found.  It  is  an  injnstioe  to  ascribe  to 
individuals  of  thia  elaaa  a  defldeney,  neoeaMiily, 
of  intelltH^tual  power  or  of  personal  courage. 
History  i^etH  thia  question  quite  at  rest.  Nor 
are  defects  in  the  powers  of  articulation  peculiar 
to  them.  Not  one  in  a  hundred,  scarcely,  of 
ordinary  mcuttals  is  free  from  some  failure  in  thia 
respect. 

Very  little  seems  to  be  known  about  solo 
singers  belbm  the  beginidi^  of  the  17th  oentoiy, 

the  j)er5od  in  fact  at  which  they  were  really  re- 
quired .  Coccim,  the  composer,  and  his  daughter 
are  said  to  have  been  both  fine  singers.  The 
monodic  form  growing  with  Cacciui  and  hia 
immediate  successors  brought  with  it,  of  nece»> 
sity,  a  corresponding  growth  of  the  vocal  art. 
The  great  stride  made  by  Monteverde  and  Ca* 
Talli  towards  the  modern  opera,  their  ampUSea- 
tion  of  the  orcheatra,  and  tho  improvement  of 
the  recitative  by  (Jariasimi  and  others,  gave  so 
great  an  inpulao  to  the  study  of  using  the  voiee^ 
that  in  a  oomparatively  abort  time  there  waa 
without  doubt  some  very  fine  singing,  if  music  of 
the  middle  of  the  17th  century  had  adei]uate 
interpretation ;  and  iJF  not  ita  oontinued  produc- 
tion woold  speedily  have  oome  to  an  end. 
Amongst  the  cantatas  of  Luigi  Rossi  in  the 
British  Mosetmo,  ia  one  ia  particular,  '  Gelosia ' 
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(c<nnposed  about  16401  requirlncj  all  thequalifica- 
tioxu  of  a  fine  dinger — voit^  (beuore  robuato,  high 
buiioiM,  or  mezzo-iofamno),  declamatory  power, 

pathos,  and  agility.  Another,  by  Carissimf,  'Vit- 
toria,'  dfcinandg  vigorous  ringing.  The  latter  is 
well-known,  and  IkjiIi  are  published  amongst  'Lea 

QloirM  de  I'ltalie.'  The  dramatio  force  exacted  by 
ft  jnat  reoderin^  of  tbe  kind  of  wiib  named,  and 

which  had  been  naturally  brou^'ht  about  by  the 
creation  of  (he  recitative,  by  degrees  gave  place  to 
•  moremechaaieklalgrlaof  Aifl^.  Tbe  constant 
recitative  became  monotononi?,  and  rhythmical 
airs,  muro  and  more  foiiaal,  came  into  vogue, 
their  formality  being  afterwards  relieved  by  set 
|MMagM  or  divkiona.  Thoiiiigen  mbove  n&rred 
to  Inmigbt  tiidr  voealitttion  to  aueh  »  gnde  of 
perfection  and  ox,'>.ctni th'it  ih-y  miist  have 
■Qllg  rt^y  with  the  precisiuu  of  an  instrument. 
This  wonderful  power  of  esaet  execution  culmin 
atcd  in  Porpora's  famous  pupils,  Farinelli  and 
Catfarelli.  [See  those  names.]  It  is  i-aid  that 
Porpora  kept  Caflarelli  for  five  or  six  years  to  one 
of  exetoiiM  ud  nothing  elae.  Mid  at  tiie 
end  of  tiw  tinw  told  Irim  he  wm  the  gfreateet 
Binfjer  in  Europe.  This  is  of  course  an  exa^rgera- 
tioQ,  since  such  taste  and  style  m  those  ot  Catia- 
relli  eannot  be  formed  by  a  page  of  exercises ; 
but  it  emlwlies  the  principle  of  slow  patient 
work,  and  of  gradual  developmeat^  instead  of 
the  forcing  of  all  the  poweif.  Few  are  Uest  with 
nmkimUy  perfect  voicei,  and  it  is  even  probable 
that  Porpora  did  presoibo  to  OaffiwelH  a  eertain 
set  of  exeroiHt-s  to  lie  used  daily.  It  ia  the  con- 
itant  practice  of  certain  passages  that  overcomes 
defeete.  Hie  pasaagm  (some  examplea  of  which 
are  hero  given >  in  imich  of  the  musio  of  that 
date,  especially  that  oi  Porpora,  are  really  in- 
•trumental  passages,  strongly  resembling  the 
Yooalifld  of  the  period  [^sae  SouMOio].  and 
pmwwaimg  but  Ittto^artaiait  b^i^  the  lurprise 
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ArUixcrxet. 


-* 

m 

PoapoKA. 


AdHano. 

▼ntaenn. 
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It  would  bo  impouibt*  to  dng  tlua  land 

of  music  accotripatiied  Iiy  any  great  dramatic 
action,  siuoi  actiun  wouM  thruw  the  voice  off  ita 
balance  aad  do  away  with  tho  exact  ucecotion 
wliich  was  the  main  attraction  of  the  music ; 
tliua  by  degrees  a  great  deal  of  the  singing  will 
have  become  uniin|>a8aioned,  the  singer  will  have 
•tood  to  sing  hb  aoogi  without  tioabUiig  him- 
•elf  to  Mt.  and  tho  wond«rf\al  ozooatioti  tad  the 
peculiarity  of  the  voices — many  of  which  are  said 
to  have  been  very  tme,  with  a  tone  like  that  of  a 
MgUy  developed  boy's  voice — will  InTcezaidiad 
a  pfrtain  fascination  over  the  hearer,  ami  Tinvo 
become  for  a  time  the  faJsluou.  One  of  the  imeat 
of  theee  aingers  was  Paochierotti,  who  with  a 
dtfiiotiva  TCMo^  poaaesMd  high  intelligenoa.  Mid 
madeliiinadfkooiinuiiiiuiteutut;  the  laat  hoard 
in  England  being  Velluti  (bom  17S1,  died  iSGi  ; 
in  hmdon  with  Mendelsiohn  in  1829),  alau  a 
hi^yfinlohed  artist,  famoiuftr  hit  phnuiiDg  aad 
Ibr  tho  ^race  of  his  singing  gen»>r"i?1v 

The  music  of  Handel,  Scarlatti  and  Haase, 
whiln  meclianioally  difficult  enough,  called  forth 
bModor  artistic  powers,  poOMised  bj  these  great 
■Ingon  in  an  equal  degree  with  more  a^ity, 
when  occasion  required  them ;  and  the  names 
of  Farinelli,  Catfarelli,  Giniello,  Bemaochi,  Car- 
OOUni,  Seneaino,  etc.,  and  others,  fignned  m  bright 
array  of  vocalists.  About  the  same  time  the  cele- 
brated Faustina  (Mme.  Hasse)  aad  Cunoni  were 
most  brilliant  singers.  Fonttiw  k  Hid  to  have 
hod  tooll  ostiaoidinaij  powers  of  respiration 
that  it  was  rappooed  she  etrald  sing  both  inspiring 
and  expiring.  Hrr  uL-ilif.  v  wasmarvellous.  Hassea 
were  now  recognised,  amongst  whom  Boschi  and 
Hontagnana,  with  voioea  oflarge  oompasa,  were 
very  6ne  singers.  The  following  extrv*  fnnn  a 
long  sung  by  the  latter  recjuires  exact  intuimuon. 


iiriiriiir^rfillinliM  I 

In  the  latter  half  of  titt  i8tii  otntoty  ToioM  of 
oxoaptional,  in  two  cases  almost  phenomenal,  oom> 
paao  appeared.  That  of  Agujari,  npon  the  teeti> 
mony  of  Mozart,  extended  upwards  to  C  iu 
altissimo.  Another  account  gives  her  two  fair 
octaves,  from  A  below  tib«  stave  to  ▲  ia  alt 
(whiflh  would  bo  oalj  tho  eomp—  of  «  good 
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menoHMprano),  bat  aaja  that  she  had  ill  oaily 

youth  another  octave.  Mozart,  however,  may  be 
trusted ;  aad  as  she  was  27  when  he  heard  her  in 
1 770,  and  her  early  youth  over,  it  i»  clear  that  she 
had  a  remarkable  compass.  The  very  h^  part 
of  the  Toioe  may  pooslbly  have  kft  her  bolbre  she 
was  far  advanced  in  years.  In  early  life  a  very 
large  compass  is  not  a  great  rarity.  A  male  voioe 
in  tho  wntor'a  esperionoo,  looa  after  breaking, 
could  sound  notes  from  A,  Tst  space  htss,  to 
treble  C  in  alt,  the  upper  octave  and  a  half  being, 
it  is  true,  fabetto  (using  the  word  in  its  ordinary 
acceptation,  and  not  as  applied  to  the  middle 
register).  In  abont  a  year,  as  the  lower  registeni 
incr<  riM  (1  in  firronees,  li  arly  the  whole  of  tlio 
u[iper  octave  disappeared.  Voices  that  can  toimd 
three  octaves  are  not  very  unusual,  and  oaeh  ft 

voice  has  been  met  with  in  a  h'<y:  but  a  com- 
pa«8  of  two  r/fKxi  octavta  ia  a,  grciit  gift.  A. 
mezzOHMprano  voice  has  been  heard  that  could 
touoh  Q  on  the  bottom  lino  of  the  baso  olef ; 
not  ft  vmIiIo  nolo,  but  •afldently  defined  to  he 
clearly  recognised  ;  while  a  voice,  undeniably 
tenor  in  quality,  had  a  compass  irom  the  same 
note,  to  D  above  the  baia  atave^  aad  no  mora. 
These  ar<?  frr;\ks  of  nature.  Young  oontraltoo 
frequently  have  a  spurious  upper  octave  wbidi 
dJaappears  as  the  voioe  strengtiwaa.  fischer, 
the  neat  Goiman  baai^  had  »  oompaes  of  from 
D  below  the  bass  stave  to  A  above,  an  extra> 
ordinary  range  for  a  male  voice  without  falsetto. 
His  oigan  must  have  beea  singularly  powerful 
and  fleidble.  In  Bmni,  baN  vneoi  readdng  to 
A  or  O  below  the  bass  stave  are  nnt  uncommon, 
but  they  have  not  generally  a  large  compass. 
A  family  of  Russian  Jews,  of  three  generationi, 
sang  together  in  London  about  the  ysar  1 843* 
The  grandfi^her,  with  a  long  patriarchal  beard, 
sang  down  to  A  below  thi*  ba-^«  («tave,  but  he 
had  not  many  notes,  and  was  in  fisct  a  oontra- 
basao.  He  only  ToeaHsad,  and  that  In  paiV 
music.  Taking  this  low  A  as  a  starting>point, 
and  Agujari's  high  C  as  tho  other  extreme,  the 
human  voice  liaa  the  a«<ti>unding  compaw  of 
nearly  five  octaves  and  a  half.  Germany's  first 
great  female  singer,  Mara,  with  a  veiy  beautiful 
voice  of  2^  octaves,  from  low  G  to  high  K,  mnst 
have  been  one  of  the  finest  of  these  great  singers. 
The  compaao  ft  that  of  ft  magirffieent  soprano 
drammatico,  and  as  Hhe  is  aaid  to  have  possessed 
solid  talent,  and  to  have  been  a  good  musician, 
she  must  have  been  splendid.  Baati  hml  most 
probably  about  three  octaves.  She  reached  high 
U,  the  voice  being  beautiful  and  her  execution 
perfect.  Mrs.  BilUngton,  with  German  blotnl  uu 
the  fathei'a  aida,  was  another  example  of  la^ 
compass  from  A  to  A,  g  octavea.  Catauai,  again, 
had  a  beautif  il  \  <  in  up  to  high  G,  and  marveil«>us 
execution.  In  the  present  day,  Carlotta  Patti  aad 
Miss  Robertson  are  examploa  of  Ujgh  range. 

In  considering  the  liirge  compass  of  some  of  the 
voices  just  mentioned,  it  might  seem  marvellous 
how  so  small  an  instrument  can  produce  not  only 
■o  groat  ft  nagt  cf  nolesy  but  nofeoi  of  ao  much 
poww.  Hm  inToittgatioM  of  Manml  Chvdft.' 
I  nsisi  is<nr>  ffiiiiiiisia  isLsMt  »w.ia  urn. 
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Crermak,  Dr.  Mnndl,^  Madame  Sefler,*  Dr. 
Lubchka,'  Dr.  Morell  Maokeosie,*  Mr.  Gordon 
Holmes.*  and  Herr  Emil  Behokft/lumdoM  avast 
deal  to  elucidate  muoh  that  cmmam  tfa*  cogoMit 
subjecta  of  Toice-prodnction  and  of  regiat«n,  and 
to  scatter  to  the  wir.  In  untenable  theories — such 
lor  inrtance  aa  that  the  varjisg  pitch  of  notee  ia 
tiMMitdtoif  harmoaieiftnmdln  tiM  VMmanoe- 
chamben ;  thnt  thp  falsetto  ia  produced  by  the 
laryngeal  saccuii  acting  like  a  hazel>nut  made 
into  a  whittle,  etc. ;  but  the  di&enltifla  of  ade- 

auate  laryngoacopio  obaervation  prevent  the 
earing  up  of  many  perplexing  details.  In  con> 
gulling  the  above-mentioned  works  some  confu- 
sion arises  from  a  difference  of  nomenclature,  not 
only  ia  the  matter  of  legistaw,  bat  of  fhoso  all- 
imporUnt  anatomical  items,  thn  voire  tiirtubranus, 
variously  called  vocal  oordii.  bands,  ligaments, 
and  reeds.  In  the  latter  case  this  is  not 
of  so  much  importance,  as  it  is  easy  to  recognise 
that  they  all  refer  to  the  same  part ;  but  in  naming 
the  regiisU>r8,  it  makes  all  the  difference  whether 
the  t^m  '  falsetto '  is  used  under  the  old  ao- 
oepiadoB.  or  wuler  tint  of  Oaida»  wbo  appliee  it 
V  thn  •  lie  register.  The  old  tenns,  '  rheat* 
(open  and  closed),  'head,'  'mixed,' and  'falsetto* 
tiliottgh  objected  to  as  unscitntific  and  based 
upon  sensations  and  fancies — certainly  give  as 
good  an  idea  of  the  respective  registers  as  the 
newly-propoBod  terms,  '  lower  and  upper  thick,' 
'  lower  and  upper  thin,'  and  '  smalL'  The  terma 
Foes  di  pelto,  or  di  tato,  FalmUo,  rose  asirfo, 
or  Mc-a  voce;  aprire  and  chiudere — to  denote 
the  parsing  firam  what  in  called  here  the  open  to 
the  close  eheit.  ragiiter  (to  which  Randegger's 
terms  'lower  and  upper  scries  of  chest  rej,Mster' 
correspond)— have  been  used  by  the  Italians 
throuy:h  the  whole  time  when  the  art  of  singing 
was  in  a  more  pronMrous  oondition  ibaii  it  is 
now;  and  until  maeniaUy  better  tanmi  oen  be 

found  it  is  inexpedient,  on  the  socreof  intelligi- 
biUty,  to  qui&  the  old  ones.  Hm  tenn  'cheat 
register'  applied  to  the  seriaaof  tones  pro<luced 
with  the  larynx  drawn  down  to^  nr  lF  ili.  ^lu  >t 
by  the  Btemo-thyroid  muncles,  and  m  u  i  larrax 
and  chest  to  vibrate  in  one,  is  quirt  v>  the  point. 
*  Open '  and  'doee '  are  anpUed  to  vowel-sounds, 
ana  aineo  the  open  and  ekoe  dieit^egisters  give 
the  same  quality  of  tone  as  open  and  close  vowels 
— having,  there  is  little  doubt,  the  larynx  in  the 
same  condition  in  both  cases — the  terms  are  quite 
lej^itimate.  Again.  '  falsetto,'  when  anf  Jied  to  a 
regibter  so  diflerent  in  tone  from  the  chest  voice 
as  to  seem,  in  many  cases,  to  belong  to  another 
individual,  or  ovan  another  sex,  is  not  at  ^  an 
fnappropruita  term.  Bat  though  the  ftilMtto 
differa  entirely  from  chest-voice,  it  may  be 
used,  if  reached  through  the  head- voice,  in 
dimlniahjng  a  note  to  a  |»oint ;  but  only  when, 
by  practice,  the  difrerpnt  n-jistfrs  are  pprfortly 
Wended.    In  some  cttaua  the  loijscttu      ixo  strong 

1  H7(MM<tol«Volz:  PMUMwIUnMlon.  B«mi«r«  *  rUi. 

1  T«iOT  St  Mviwi  ruaMpais. 
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aa  to  be  tinr^iFt:ng7iishable  fW»m  head-voice,  as 
in  some  cases  also  a  strong  head-voice  may  in 
the  higher  noteabaadrtthaatoehest.  Wachtel's 
high  notea  wore  ptodoeed  a  mixed  chest  and 
headvoioe.  How  all  tiieee  gradations  are  brought 
at  )iit  iH  nst  quite  dear,  bu  t  tli-  re  seems  no  doubt 
that  attenuation  of  the  vibrating  element  ia 
effMted  ia  eaob  mootHive  highw  roister,  aa 
in  n  tltinner  string  upon  the  violin  ;  and  also 
that  in  the  case  of  fitlsetto,  part  of  the  voioe- 
membranee  (or  vocal  cords)  is  shut  off  or '  stopped,  * 
either  by  a  node,  or  bv  ooostriotion  of  the  complex 
thyro-ai7teno!d  mnsdes.  Ifit  should  hereafter  be 
found  that  any  part  of  these  muscles  is  quite  of  the 
nature  of  the  tongue,  with  fibres  running  in  many 
di£fei«nt  diraetlonf,  and  tbos  oapaUo  of  bdac 
brought  to  bearnpon  any  point  of  tVie  voice  meOH 
branes,  a  gocxl  deal  would  be  accounted  for. 

Notwithstanding  diflhraaee  of  nomenclature, 
Herr  Behnke's  work  is  a  meet  welcome  addition 
to  the  practical  literature  on  the  subject.  Apropos 
of  nomenclature  generally,  would  not  a  standing 
committee  be  advisable  to  settle  points  of  this 
Unil  fkon  tina  to  timeT  If  a  wnter  adTaaoee 
an  opinion,  and  there  is  renpnn  to  differ  from  It, 
it  is  a  long  time  before  a  countcr*ttUggeBtiun  ie 
available.  Whereas  a  friendly  personal  inter- 
change of  ideas  might  speedily  bring  about  a 
satisfactory  conclnsion.  This  question  might  be 
taken  up  by  the  Musical  Association  ortba  AOyal 
Collc|^  of  Music   But  to  resume. 

Aitar  Oatalaxd,  the  opantto  style  advanced  in 
the  direction  of  dramatic  force,  and  entered  on 
the  golden  era  of  united  singing  and  acting,  much 
to  the  displeasure  of  the  older  critics,  who  da> 
l^ted  in  singing  unaccompanied  by  much  ges- 
ticulation. Pasta  may  be  said  to  have  shown 
the  way  to  unite  fine  singing  with  classic  acting, 
so  that  the  two  should  aUl  each  oilier.  £ndow«l 
by  nature  with  a  harsh  TaOed  ftnoe.  she  worked 
with  prodiLT  determination  to  reduce  it  to 
obedience,  and  at  the  same  time  made  a  special 
study  from  antique  sculpture  of  the  moHt  eflb^ 
tive  gestures,  and  the  cUssicsI  mode  of  arranging 
draper)'.  When  nearly  sixty  she  had  still  pre- 
served a  wonderful  power  of  maza  vocf  when 
singilut  in  private.  One,  who,  like  many  Ger> 
mane,  Md  gnat  dramatic  genine.  but  whose  vooel 
powers  Were  chiefly  of  thr  r!rM--lamatorj'  kind, 
created  an  immense  sensation  about  50  yearg  ago, 
wherever  she  appewed.  This  was  s  lir  ier- 
Devriont,  who  created  the  part  of  Fidelio,  and 
sang  it  in  the  presence  of  the  illustrious  com- 
poser of  that  opera  to  his  entire  sntisfaction. 
A  singer  who  held  for  lome  jeaia  the  post  of 
reigning  fkvoarit*  WM  Ifalima,  a  woman  of 
great  genius,  marred  by  a  good  dml  nf  caprice. 
Giulia  Grisi,  with  less  genius  than  Pasta  and 
Malibran,  but  with  a  loi«ly  voioe^  great  beau^, 
and  much  natural  talent,  was  as  persistently  re- 
cognised as  queen  of  aoag,  through  a  long  series 
of  years,  as  any  public  favourite,  with  the  ex- 
otption,  periia|%  of  Adeliaa  Patti.  She  formed 
one  of  the  fimovs  qoartet  wUh  Bobini,  Tub- 
bunni,  and  Lablacbc,  Rabini  on  his  retirement 
being  replaced  by  Mario.  Thia  quartet  aiaf 
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logafcber  for  maay  J9»n.  and  were  united  by 
meh  strong  tiei  or  mmtdnhip,  and  nioh  sbwnce 

of  anything  in  the  8ha|>e  of  arlitttic  jtaloaay,  that 
(he  perfecUoQ  of  the  eiutiiublu  waa  at  once  their 
own  delighi  and  that  of  their  &dmir«i«.  A  very 
fine  contralto.  Marietta  BramhilU>  aug  AUmt 
the  same  time.  Grisi  had  oonsidenble  veiM 
tility,  Bingiiig  N'onna,  Lucrfzia  Eorjj'ia,  Niiiotta 
(in  lift  Gaua  ladra),  Norina  (in  l>on  f  aaquale), 
ElTiim  (In  I  Pofitaiii).  all  wuL  Cootamponry 
with  Grisi  waa  Persian?,  a  very  charming  singer 
and  actress,  in  ipite  of  a  not  very  {»!-  asinj,'  voice 
Mid  ft  somewhat  plain  exterior.  She  cuuid  not 
take  such  parts  as  Norma  or  Anna  fiolena  with 
titTbct,  but  she  sang  with  unaffected  pathos,  and 
executed  florid  music  very  perfectly.  After  Grisi 
and  Peniftiiit  Botio  and  Piccolooum  held  a  high 
plftoain  th«  aitisdo  worM,  and  Sontag*,  a  gneeral 
aiiJ  ca|itivatin^  wnger,  n.-ai)p»ared  after  some 
yearu'  r^tiretuenl.  Another  great  example  uf  the 
victory  of  Art  over  NaftsKB  waa  Malibnn'a  sister 
Pauline  (Viardot),  a  woman  of  graat  genius  with 
a  defective  voice,  who  became  ft  worthy  repre- 
sentative of  the  great  Garcia  family.  At  the  time 
of  (b«  foundation  of  ibo  seoond  Open  House, 
Ooveni  (Jaideo,  to  whidi  Griii  and  Maik>,  and 
Costa  as  conductor,  tran.'^ferifd  their  services, 
there  appeared  a  star  of  great  magnitude  of 
wbom  so  mndi  had  boon  Maid  as  miffht  have 
endange  red  a  first  appearance.  Perhaps,  however, 
no  BuccciM  wa-j  ever  more  complete  than  that  of 
Joony  Lind  (Madame  Goldiichmidt).  Uer  special 
ohaneton  during  h«r  oareer  in  Loudon  were 
Alioe  (Roborto  0  IMavolo),  Marin  (La  Figlia 
del  regglniento),  Amina,  T.ucia,  Susanna,  and 
similar  parts,  in  >^hich  the  softer  attributes  of 
the  feoMlo  ^laract  T  predominftto.  And  even 
in  thoisc  parts  w  hiili  were  not  her  greatest  siic- 
oesMjfi  shu  always  did  something  better  than  it 
bad  been  done  before.  In  Norma  the  cavatina 
'Casta  Uivft*  waa  auiig  by  her  with  in6nite  pathos 
and  graeo.  Then  waa  a  slight  veil  upon  the 
middltf  and  lower  part  of  tlio  voice,  Itut  it  waa 
only  sullifiient  to  give  it  substance.  Uer  Alioe 
waa  an  impenonation  of  tba  bigbeat  order.  Seen 
from  a  proscenium  i>ox  at  a  distance  of  only  a 
couple  of  yards  in  the  old  lier  Majesty  's  Tbeaire, 
evorv  look  and  gaature  was  reality.  The  scene 
W  the  croaa  waa  ooa  not  lo  bo  omUj  fixgotteo. 
The  Bertram  was  the  ftunona  Germnn  hku, 
Staudigl,  who  with  very  litllo  help  in  the  way 
of  stage  paint,  etc.,  contrived  to  give  his  usually 
good'oatarod  ftuM  an  expression  of  stony  iicnd- 
ishncss  that  waa  actually  aj :  nllirLj.  ^^'irh  little 
gesticulation  he  seemed  really  to  have  tlio  power 
of  magnetising  with  his  glance.  Jenny  Liud 
had  a  great  faculty  of  working  up  to  n  climax 
with  a  minimum  of  apparent  effort,  and  a  maxi- 
mum of  ellcct.  Hi-r  cxtci  ti  n  was  most  per- 
feoti  and  her  high  notes  rich  and  clear.  In 
tho  FIglift  did  ReggiuKuto  abe  g»ve  a  anddsn 
display  of  brilliant  tlorid  singing-  that  was  truly 
marvellous.  In  the  Bci.ne  in  which  the  aunt 
ia  ^ving  Maria  a  «iin^iii„'^lcm»on  on  an  anti- 
quate^l  tune,  bored  to  death,  and  with  her  mind 
wandering  to  the  soensa  of  bar  fanner  1^  she 


broke  forth  into  a  veritable  flood  of  vocalisation ; 
roulades,  qoiokly  rsitsrated  notei^  trills,  etc..  in 
h  rnj  id  snr'-tssion  and  fir  such  a  length  of 
time,  ihau  it  wait  dithcult  to  imagine  where  the 
strength  came  fima.  It  wns  quite  n  alnlta  of 
geniosb  tbe  moca  nnaiperted  as  ooontrin^  in  ene 
of  Doaii>etti*B  inferior  operas.  Jenny  Lind  wai 
also  a  great  orat'jrio  Mintri  r.  [For  her  other  great 
operatic  successes  see  vol.  ii.  p.  i4i.]  Some 
cadences  of  MUe.  lind's  own,  given  here,  are 
examples  of  her  powers  of  vocali-ation.  They 
were  not  sung  as  meru  pa^iut^tis  of  ability,  but  to 
tbsfr  nbaidate  perfection  of  execution  was  added 
an  avmaaiva  ■jgnifioanoe  whioh  this  wonderful 
artist  Knew  so  wdl  bow  to  throw  into  OTcry  thing 
she  t>ang.  Two  more  examplaa  Witt  bo  found  in 
the  article  above  mentioned. 
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(a)  &<iiKord(  Ibirfs. 


(3)  BeatrUe  <U  Tmda. 
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Musical  decoration,  ia  the  fonn  of  cadences  or 
passages  of  afoHty,  addf  maeh  meaning  to  the 
music  in  wLich  it  is  judimoiisly  intrtxluo<.-d,  and 
u  as  reoHonnhlo  and  aa  coiktouajit  with  the 
ttMBtn  of  art  aB  architectural  decoration.  What- 
ever the  origin  or  precis-'  iiie.iniiiL,'  of  a  trill  inav 
be,  its  effect,  in  the  right  place  and  well  ex- 
ecuted, u  prodigiously  fine.  Indeed  the  result 
of  onuune&t  ia  oft«a  gmtlj  oat  of  propoirtion  to 
its  aipptmnxm.  When  the  two  n§tan  MardiUlo 
appeared  at  Milan  about  the  year  1S56  in  *Semi- 
ratnide,'  the  soprano  introduced  a  little  paaeage 
»t  the  end  of  th«  air 'Bol  img^  *  thui,^ 


and  httev.  In  tlM a«Mfc  'Bhban.  * ««,  firiid*— 


These  passages  do  not  look  very  much  on 
paper,  but  their  effect,  executed  without  the 
■nukUait  appttrent  pmneditatioD.  and  with  » 
■pontaneoos  dan  de  voix,  was  amply  dtfctria 

In  the  finjU  air  in  '  Lucrozia  Bori^ia.'  in  which 
Lucrezia  reproaches  tbe  Duke  with  causing  the 
death  of  her  Mn,  the  lon^  dcKMnding  loaleii  and 
rising  passaj^  give  immense  veheTnence  to  hrr 
agony  of  grifcif,  and  furm  a  striking  contrast  to  the 
measured  sequential  pansages  which  FarindUipKO' 
bftbjy  aaiiff  without  ohai^^ing  bis  puBiUoa. 

While  Jenny  Liod  was  aehieving  the  toaeest 
wt"  have  described  in  the  Haymarket.  there  ap- 
peared at  the  rival  house  in  Cuvent  Garden  the 
anMNUi  Alboni,  a  superb  contnlto^  or  tnther 
mezzo  soprano,  of  cmiHiderable  compass  and  great 
flexibility.  But  during  Uiu  very  ruign  of  the  great 
niiK«n  enumerated  above  there  set  in  a  detc- 
xkntioiiintheMt^tf  BUiging.  IttTei^peirfecuoa 
at  that  time  was,  m  a  way.  the  fint  eanie  of  its 
decadencu.  Tlie  singer  had  Ixx'otnc  all  paramount, 
and  opera  had  again  dritted  into  convention- 
aUty.  Nombers  of  operas  were  brooght  out 
that  weiT  WL'.ik  imitations,  first  of  ^rood  works, 
and  then  ut  om  auuther.  written  chit^y  to  atl'ord 


the  singer  the  opportunity  for  display  in  arias  ol 
stereotyped  form  encumbered  by  a  great  deal  of 
flimsy  paddinj,',  and  the  higher  lorms  of  com- 
position were  less  and  leas  to  be  found,  until  at 
last,  aa  Wagner  says,  the  oapadtiea  of  the  oidie^ 
tra  were  almost  entiroly  ignored,  and  it  Bank  to 
the  level  of  a  huge  guitar.  It  rose  aftorwivrds,  in 
the  hands  of  those  wlio  did  n>>t  know  how  to 
use  it,  to  the  height  of  a  huge  brass  band.  The 
reaction  was  brought  about  with  too  much  pride 
and  too  little  teiii[»fcr.  The  voice,  from  having 
been  almost  exclusively  considered,  bcQ;aa  to  bo 
almort  «a  exduiiTely  ignored.  As  the  new  style 

of  TtiTi-ic  rinjuircd  iiiuri'  force  than  delicacy  in  Ita 
txt^cution,  a  much  .-^liorter  and  more  superricial 
artistic  preparation  was  needed  (O  give  somo- 
thing  of  a  rendering.  The  posiiessor  of  a  strong 
voice,  after  a  few  months',  instead  of  a  few  years' 
work,  enteretl  upon  the  operatic  career  with 
powers  not  half  developed  or  brought  aador 
control,  and  tiieiefere  unprepared  to  ttipport  tho 
greater  htrain  brought  to  bear  upon  tlit-m.  The 
voice  itself  necessitated  increased  forcing  to  make 
tlie  required  noise,  and  speedy  deterioration  was 
tlio  freqtient  result.  Mara  sang  tho  'Creation'  at 
the  Norwich  Fuatival,  and  was  asked  how  she 
liked  it.  She  answered  that  it  was  the  first  time 
she  had  ever  aooompaniad  an  orchestra.  What 
would  she  have  said  to  tome  modem  opevaa  t 

A  vocal  vice  next  ei)rang  into  existence; 
namely,  a  departure  from  the  steadily  sustained 
note.  It  took  two  forms,  the  Vibrato  and  the 
Tri'Uiolo.  Tho  first  li.ad  lx--en  introduced  by 
Kubiui,  and  its  abuse  vvaa  the  one  thing  in  his 
singing  which  could  have  been  spared.  Both 
are  legitimate  means  of  ezpresuon  in  dramatio 
muiuj,  when  used  sparmgly  in  the  proper  tim* 
and  place;  but  when  constantly  heard  are  in- 
tolerable. They  (the  Tremolo  esjiecially)  cause  at 
fust  a  painful  sensation  by  suggesting  a  state  of 
nervoi';i  »*\citCTnent  that  must  infallibly  be  ra- 
pidly tatai  ;  but  this  mum  subsidu^,  and  they  are 
felt  to  be  mere  abominable  mannerisms,  express- 
ing nothing  at  all  but  a  direful  want  of  oontrol 
overthe (Mings.  Andthereisnogreaternuisaiias 
in  life  than  clityip  tears.  Ferri,  a  baritone  who 
sang  at  the  Scaia  about  1 85  3,  made  use  of  the 
tremolo  upon  evecynote.  to  such  an  extent  that 

his  whole  Kinging  was  bad  wobbling  trill. 
Almost  all  the  siugers  of  tliai,  time  indulged  iu 
it.  It  is  said  to  be  the  result  of  overstraining 
tha  voioe  in  singing  against  the  heavy  instru* 
mentation.  But  thb  is  dastly  not  tbe  ease,  simoe 
many  who  use  it  are  as  fresh  at  the  end  of  an 
own  as  at  the  beginning.  It  is  probably  some* 
tfimee  used  with  Uie  view  of  making  the  Tidoa 
carry  ;  but  if  it  does  this,  it  does  it  at  the  expense 
I  of  intonation.  With  others  it  is  smiply  an  ex- 
aggeration, supposed  to  be  *  intense.'  It  is  hap- 
i  iNy(y  baginninii  to  disappear,  thanks  to  the  few 
I  who  have  resisted  the  nsdnatian  of  easy  popu- 
larity, an  1  ]  n  jrved  the  traditiouB  of  the  good 
school,  amuugist  whom  our  own  best  concert  and 
onttorio  singers  havo  dona  thdr  f^U  duow  of 

gi)od  Avork.  A|>ro'>os  to  this  Hubstitute  for 
true  expression,  what  lure  we  to  understand  Ly 
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Hut  mueh-mbmed  word  ?   A  generally  »ooeptod 

meaning  is  a  genes  of  aimlens  ill-j)roportioned 
crescendos  and  diminuendos,  ralleutaiidos  and 
accellerondoe  with  a  constant  apparent  diitpoai-> 
tion  to  cry.  Taste  and  e»|>reMion  an  often  oon- 
founded  with  each  oilier.  *  "Expmtikm,*  it  only 
from  its  etymology,  means  a  miinifestation  of  the 
thoui,'ht  and  feeling  that  is  passing  within.  Can 
people,  then,  be  taught  to  sing  with  trm  expres- 
sion! Certiunly  not  through  the  bare  outward 
means  to  the  end.  But  they  may  be  (aught 
to  weJc  for  some  mwiitig  in  their  words  and 
mnmc  that  vhsM  rouse  their  feelings,  and  then 
they  may  hv  guided  in  their  use  of  the  me- 
«iiaili«Bl  means  at  thoir  dilpogal,  in  onier  to 
avoid  exaggeration :  when  once  they  feel,  we  have 
the  Bigns  of  it  in  the  mere  sound  of  the  voice ; 
and  it  is  this  subtle  exjires.«ion  springing  from 
within  (bat  finds  iis  way  from  om  •ool  to  another ; 
and  as  a  flan  nfleete  only  what  i»  plaeed  tMlbra 
it,  ^^o,  only  so  far  as  the  singing  is  or  ha'<  been 
felt  by  the  singer,  will  it  be  felt  by  the  hearer. 

Before  the  of  Tftieu  we  were  eo  Unriu- 
nate  m  to  have  here  five  primf  <lonne  at  one 
time — Titiens  herself^  Adelina  i'atti,  Nilason, 
▲Ibuu,  and  TnbelU— four  of  whom  we  may 
hope  to  have  for  some  time  to  come.  Titiens 
wa^  a  Hne  example  of  the  aoprano  drammatieo. 
The  voire  vMt>  of  unusual  magnitude,  and  grand 
quality,  with  juat  an  idea  of  vdl  upon  it. 

The  veil,  in  a  small  degree,  is  by  no  means  of 
necessity  a  liefect.  Indeed  it  adds  aubstance  to 
the  voice  where  it  is  otherwise  pure  and  strong. 
One  of  the  meet  lemaikable  nulaiiaee  of  the 
rO''e  r  el  fit  a  was  Dorus  Clma,  who  sang  in  Eng- 
land in  1 8  j,rj  and  40.  The  veil  had  putiiibly  come 
over  the  voice  after  first  youth,  but  it  was  then 
very  markesl.  With  a  fine  voice  sounding  through 
it,  a  luvhl  brilliant  style,  and  excellent  exoeutiun. 
it  quite  gave  the  idea  of  the  bright  sun  and  blue 
sky  8hm^  through  and  diapeliiiig  a  white  mont> 
ing  mist. 

To  return  Titiens.  Such  parts  as  Medea, 
Hontm,  Semiramide,  Fidelio,  were  her  forte. 
Beridea  her  oocaaiooal  heavy  breathlDg;  the  had 

a  def<^^t  in  the  pronundntion  of  the  vowel  e 
(Italiun),  which  &o  far  marred  her  voice-pro- 
duction ;  but  she  was  a  consdentiona  artist,  and 
a  fine  fin  '  r  both  in  oratorio  and  opera. 

Adeliiuk  1  itti,  blest  with  a  clear,  pure,  facile. 
Ugh  topran  s  i  e,  which  apparently  never  gave 
her  any  trouble,  of  considenble  eempaai»  ptoduced 
in  a  faultless  manner,  is  one  or  the  greatest 
llli^^tre^He.'^  of  vtx'alisation  of  our  times.  Nilsson, 
with  a  fin^  extensive  voice,  and  much  dramatic 
talent,  has  a  peotdiar  eameitBMV,  in  parts  that 
she  feels  to  belong  to  her,  that  is  most  attructive. 
I>uring  her  early  great  successes  inPari«,  one  of  her 
gieateit  was  the  part  of  Elvira  in '  Don  Giovanni,' 
a  part  almost  unappreciated  in  London.  Tier 
pri»uu  hceue  in  Boito's  'Mefistofele'  is  a  very 
perfect  perfbimanoe.  The  beauty  of  Albani's 
voice,  the  grace  of  her  style,  and  her  thorough 
conscientiousness,  have  justly  made  her  a  great 
favni'rite.  Trebelli,  with  her  giaud  mezzo-soprano 
\oice  and  stylo,  is  another  oif  the  great  artiate  of 


the  present  day,  and  PlmliiMi  Looea  yet  another. 

With  six  such  singers  at  one  tinie,  it  rTii^ht 
be  a^ked,  *  Where  is  the  decadence  iu  iLc-  art 
of  singing  of  which  you  complain?'  We  must 
remember  that  in  £ng!and  we  get  the  vary  beet  of 
everything  (except  climate),  and  that  it  la  to  Uww 
very  artists,  and  thone  in  the  same  path,  thattra 
owe  the  preeervation  of  the  good  school. 

Lady  singers  Imve  been  Sad  ate,  fbr  the  moet 
p.irt,  well-favoured;  many  very  beautiful;  those 
of  the  stronger  sex  are  alio  generally  welldook* 
lag.  But  there  have  been  instaaoas  of  the  ro> 
ver«<^,  and  of  tlic  triumph  of  art  over  this  Jniw- 
back.  Tuechinardi  ^reniiani's  father},  was  &o 
plain  as  to  raise  a  coMie  laugh  when  he  first 
appeared  in  Italy,  upon  which  he  came  to  the 
footlights  and  saiii,  '  I  am  here  to  be  listened  to, 
not  to  be  looked  at.'  He  icws  listened  to,  and 
admired.  Pisarooi,  the  great  contralto,  was  so 
ni-CkTonred  that  dM  nauMly  emt  her  portrait  to 
the  riianagers  of  theatres  before  making  an  en- 
gagement.  She  was  nevertholees  very  famous. 
In  about  the  year  1S55  BarUnf>Nini,  a  well- 
known  Bopmnn  in  many  parts,  was  the  prima 
dmna  astolida  at  the  Scala.  Tlie  opening  opera 
waa  Tevdi'a  *  Taipri  Siciliani,'  under  the  HOm  of 
'  Giovanna  d!  Gozman.'  The  heroine  was  a  young 
girl.  Barbieri-Nini.  who  impersonated  her.  waa 
very  short  and  thickset,  without  the  semblance 
of  a  waiat,  very  tu;ly,  marked  with  amall-pox,  and 
with  the  lookf  or  Mboot  fifty-five.  When  dw  ap- 
peared, there  was  ti  e  L'eneral  coarse  *0h,  ohf  and 
laugh  of  the  Miianewe  public.  As  she  proceeded, 
however,  attention  beeameftted  upon  the  dngii^ ; 
a  certain  duet  with  the  ten  ^r  mnHe  her  an  eJ^ta- 
blished  &vourite,  and  she  remained  m  to  the  end 
of  the  GamivaL  Thm  Milaneao,  though  unsparing 
in  their  censure,  are  immediately  ready  to  recoc:- 
nize  what  is  good ;  they  will  hiss  a  singer  thniuyh 
nearly  a  whole  evening,  and  yet  a  little  bit,  of  a 
few  notes  only,  well  esecatedf  will  provoke  a 
storm  of  applause. 

About  the  time  when  the  trevioh)  was  be- 
coming intolerable  (1854),  Kovello  was  the 
prima  dmuto  amotuta^  and  the  great  beanty  of 
her  voice  and  her  freedom  froin  fVi  prevailing 
vice,  caused  her  to  be  ereatly  admired.  Singers 
do  not  alwaya  know  ttieir  own  powers.  Clara 
Novello  was  requested  tn  s-n^  the  part  of  Gilda 
in  '  Rigoletto.'  Thiii  siie  at  first  declined  to 
do.  on  the  pk»  Uiat  it  was  totally  unfitted  Ibr 
her.  Being  persuaded,  however,  it  proved  an 
enormous  success.  She  sang  the  music  beauti- 
fully, and  acted  the  part  with  mvuh  grace.  The 
baritone  was  Corsi,  one  of  the  best  Bigolettoe ; 
and  the  perfionnanoe  was  a  vwy  fine  one.  CorsI 

was  a  little  man,  rather  stout,  and  wllli  not  very 
dramatio  fMturett,  being  somewhat  like  the  bu-<ts 
of  Soorataa,  but  his  dignified  geatorea  had  the 
power  nf  apparently  increasing  his  stature.  Hi* 
tiyui pathetic,  bnt  not  over  strung  voice,  would 
not  bear  the  strain  of  lai^  theatres;  it  left  him, 
and  he  became  a  teacher  of  singing. 

There  has  been  a  long  Hat  of  tenors,  bccrinning 
curiously  with  a  Nicohno  and  a  Mari.i  ai  the 
17th  centuxy,  leading  down  to  oar  own  Mario 
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and  NkwUni,  and  comprising  the  names  of  Boro* 
oai,  BfaMAhit  Bavide,  AoMuii,  Domelli  (with  » 
Taie«  that  Mut  oat  large  globes  of  sotrnd),  Taeohl- 

nardi,  Traraezzani,  Garcia,  Malibran'^  f  ither,  who 
had  a  voice  CMiable  of  singing  either  tenor  or 
baritone,  and  for  whom  it  has  been  said  that 
Boiiini  wrote  *  Otn^lo '—(it  was  certainly  written 
for  an  exceptional  vuicd,  since  part  of  the  open- 
ing aria  extends  from  the  bass  A  to  the  high 
tenor  A) — Rubini,  Haitzinger,  Duprez,  Ivanoff, 
(whose  reputation  was  made  by  singing  an  Italian 
version  of  Schubert's  serenade  at  concerts), 
Moriani,  Oaasoob  Fcasohini,  Boger,  Gardoni, 
Tamberlik,  Waohtsi*  Mnnghii.  Gluglinl,  Gam- 
panini,  Gayarrb,  etc.  The  greater  number  of  the 
earlier  tenors  seem  to  have  been  Mghly  finished 
dagm,  Awmii  especially  mk  Many  of  «■  re- 
member Ruhini,  with  his  power  of  drawing  tears 
by  the  simple  forco  of  patnetio  ezpretiaion.  Mo- 
riani — a  great  favourite  with  Handelssohn — was 
to  have  been  Kubini's  successor  in  the  world's 
estimation,  but  neither  he  nor  Guaaoo— another 
beautiful  voice  and  talent — fulfilled  their  early 
prnniae.  Of  all  the  tenors  that  we  have  beard 
on  the  stage.  Mario  was  perhaps  the  m<ist 
favoured  by  ruituri  ,  and  even  if  his  natural 
talent  was  not  exerted  to  the  fall,  he  has  left 
a  gap  not  easily  to  be  lUled.  A  Toloe  rioh  as 
Devonshire  crcivm,  and  a  fine  tnanly  delivery, 
with  an  unusual  freedom  from  the  tremolo,  were 
qualifications  indeed.  Dupres,  Tamberlik,  and 
Wachtel  were  trnori  di  forza,  with  great  quali- 
ties, but  not  without  defects.  Mongini,  whose 
dAvA  at  La  Soala  in  'Guillaume  Tell'  was  a 
triumphant  auooen,  but  whoio  appoaranoe  n  few 
nights  after  bi '  La  Sonnambola*  tnu  an  entire 
fiulnre^  waa  another  of  the  tewrri  robust i,  ar.  I 
latber  n  vnoal  athlete  than  n  refined  singer. 
Glogliai  waa  a  very  graeeAd  and  olianidng 
artist,  to  be  listened  to  for  a  time,  but  he 
lacked  vigour,  and  the  extreme  sweetness  of 
the  voiee  and  a  somewhat  throaty  piodnoUon 
Boon  made  '^np  wish  for  something'  more.  Cnm- 
pauini,  witii  a  good  voice,  and  total  Ireedum 
from  tremolo,  was  at  first  enthusiastically  wel* 
oomed  on  the  latter  aoooon^  bnk  his  production 
waa  very  throaty.  Hie  improved  in  tms  respect, 
and  was  earnest  in  whftt  ne  did.  Nirt  lini  and 
Gayarr^  are  both  powerful  singers,  but  both 
troubled  ^th  the  tremolo.  One  of  «he  beat 
tenors  of  modern  tirr.ea  was  Gardoni.  With  not 
a  large  voice,  his  pruduotion  and  style  were  per- 
fect. On  the  atagia  hie  aingiag  mm  aa  dlKlnBtly 
heard  an  in  a  room,  and  in  a  room  it  was  most 
graceful  and  sympathetic.  Thiu  in  one  of  the 
charms  of  the  good  school.  Grisl  and  the  rest 
of  her  well-known  party  had  {Mrfeot  oontrol  over 
tbeir  voices  in  private. — Bassea  and  baritones 
have  al-so  been  numerous,  from  the  timt  of 
Boschi  and  Fischer,  alroady  mentioned.  Ambro- 
getti,  though  a  lniiR>,  was  f^^igiously  fine  in  a 
part  that  was  anytKin:^  Iml  comic,  the  mad  father 
of  Agnese  in  Peer's  opera  of  that  name.  Galli, 
whose  voice  waa  ai  first  tenor,  but  after  an  illness 
f'b  '.f)  v  t  '  Kaas,  was  a  very  fiti-  -in  -er.  It  waa 
said  uiat  his  voice  could  be  heard  at  the  Catl^ 


Martini,  which  in  those  days  stood  opposite  tiia 
Soal*  opflaa*hoaae.  It  had  to  travme  the  row  of 
boxe^  two  oonidors,  the  portico  of  the  theatre, 

I  and  a  moderately  wide  street.  Perhaps  with  a 
I  box  door,  the  entrance  to  the  theatre,  and  the 
door  of  the  Oafi%,  all  open  by  chanee  at  the  aame 
I  moment,  a  note  may  have  been  heanl.  At  any 
j  rate  it  must  have  been  a  great  voice.  Tamburini, 
j  with  a  moat  defective  vocalisation — singing  a 
Horid  passagts  with  creat  .igili'v,  1  ut detaching  all 
the  notes,  and  going  througa  ail  ihe  vowels  iu  the 
process — was  nevertheless  a  very  great  artiat. 
His  qualifications  were  a  fine  voioe,  a  fine  manly 
style  when  not  singing  florid  mwric,  a  noble  stage 
|)resence,  refined  manner  and  action,  and  a  hand- 
some person.  His  facility  in  executing  passagea 
in  his  own  nuumar,  natuxaOymadebitt  take  florid 
parts,  and  he  was  otherwise  so  good  that  Ua 
obvious  defects  were  pardon^  He  was  the 
best  Don  Giovanni,  and  the  beet  Fernando  hi 
'  La  Gazza  ladra '  that  has  boen  seen.  He  was 
as  good  a  Duca  in  '  Lucrezia  Borgia,*  and  Uenry 
YIII.  in  'Anna  Bolena,*  as  Lablache,  but  in  his 
own  way.  His  Dandini  in  'Ia  Cenerentoln' 
was  qnite  as  good.  He  was  therefme  a  great 
talent.  Anion  basses  Lablache  was  perhaps 
the  most  thoroughly  satis^toty  artist*  even  of 
those  great  days.  Magnifioent  'voioe,  perfeet  pto- 
durt''  ti  :i  noble  countenance  and  person,  in  spite 
oi  his  tti^e,  and  a  total  freedom  from  trick  or  af- 
fectation. This  was  the  chief  secret  of  his  powers 
a?  r\n  nctoT — his  faculty  of  identifying  himself  with 
his  part,  i'omaaari  was  a  clover  singer  and  actor, 
but,  even  at  that  date,  he  wa^  atHicted  to  some 
extent  with  the  <rsiurfo  mani%  which  interfiBred 
with  his  ezeeutfon.  Golefeti  wae  excellent,  bat 
,  n  it  to  be  accepted  in  the  place  of  Tamburini, 
whose  exorbitant  demands  liad  provoked  tlie 
famooa  *T1ambiiiiid  tow.'  Giorgio  Boneoni 
was  a  striking  inntauce  of  rk^'-icncy  in  physical 
means,  in  quality  and  power  uf  voice,  and 
in  personal  appcai-ance,  more  than  counter^ 
balanced  by  tragic  force  of  the  Ir'L'hcst  order. 
His  powers  were  equally  great  iu  comedy.  His 
Figaro  in  the  '  Parbiere '  was  the  best  on  the 
operatic  stage.  lUtnconi  waa  veiy  witty,  and 
a  very  good  anecdote  is  told  of  him,  whlen  may 
be  coniiidere<l  authentic.  Under  the  Auutrian 
government  the  police  authorities  were  very 
atrlet  about  the  words  of  the  Hbretfl  When 
singing  the  'Puritani*  at  the  '^c.^ln  the  phrase 
'gridando  liberth'  made  such  a  neuiiation  that 
Sonconi  was  sent  for  and  told  to  substttnte 
•lealtJi'  for  '  li'it  rth.'  He  oniftly  obfV'd,  ^<.v\  a 
few  nights  after,  wlien  Dulcamara  m  the 
'  Elisire  d'Ainore '  has  to  say.  speaking  of  Nemo- 
rino,  'vood^  la  libertli,  si  fh  soldato'  ('he  sold 
bis  liberty  and  became  a  soldier'),  Ronoont  again 
Bubatituled  *  IcilU^ '  for  '  libertJi,'  making  the 
passaee  run,  *he  sold  his  loyalty  and  became 
»  aolmer.*  This  wae  of  oouree  n  Itarious  Ut  at 
an  alien  governmrnt.  Belletti,  with  a  v  ice 
not  large  but  well-produced  and  telling,  was  a 
higUy-lnished  singer,  with  great  power  of  dia> 
tinct  vnrnli^r'.tioTi  Forn^c*!,  v.itH  an  immenso 
t  voice,  was  a  clever  but  somewh&l  erratic  singer. 
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and  wanted  «tudy.  Craziani  is  t(X)  well  known 
to  ilM  reader  to  require  more  than  mention. 
So  too  an  CMogm,  fmvf,  and  XmnJIo.  Hon- 
Bchel  has  V»'en  a  great  addition  to  our  concert 
singers.  Several  Americans  have  been  aud  are 
on  tho  opsmtio  stage  with  osodleot  effiset.  Tbej 
have  many  very  fine  voices  nnifnigst  them,  par- 
ticularly of  the  large  mczzu-soprano  type,  of 
which  Miss  CSii^t  who  sang  as  Mile.  Cari  at 
both  opera  hoatas,  was  a  good  ouinplA.  Miw 
Kellog>^  and  Foli  wre  both  wdl  known.  Minnio 
Bauck,  Mrs.  OsgiXKl,  MaJaniu  Antuinettti  Ster- 
ling, and  Madame  Faasett  are  great  public 
fiivmnftes.  The  Amorioans  havo  a  good  deal  of 
(Iraiualic  fire  .ind  power  of  execiilinn,  and  it 
seems  strange  therefore  that  (according  to  their 
own  statfADont)  they  havo  no  efficient  teachers. 

The  fitfnl  nn.1  im-carious  condition  of  Knglish 
opera  han  iniluuted  agaiuBl  the  cultivation  of 
dramatic  singing  by  English  vocalists.  The 
language,  though  not  as  favouimbls  as  it  might 
be,  is  capable  of  being  made  modh  mora  of  than 
it  generidly  is,  by  a  j>ro|>cr  choice  of  words,  aud 
a  pure  and  artioulate  enunciation.  Many  of  our 
dngors  1»t«  hud  vory  good,  in  many  cases  great, 
success  on   the  stage  — Clam   Ki  vello, 

Catherine  Hayes,  iiims  Reeves,  fcauitley.  But, 
ibr  lack  of  a  pennanont  Opera,  we  have  studied 
chiefly  for  the  concert-rootn  and  ftn\tt)rio.  Going 
back  So  or  90  years  wo  find  the  names  of  Mrs. 
Crouch,  an  exc<  Uent  (singer  and  actress ;  Mrs. 
Bates,  wife  of  the  founder  of  tho  AntiontCon- 
ecru  ;  and  Miss  Jackson  (Mrs.  Biuiolii  Lacy), 
clever  concert  and  oratorio  singers ;  Miss 
Stephens;  Miss  Faton,  a  very  fine  opera  and 
eoncert  singer;  Mrs.  Knyvott;  Misa  Btrdi. 
for  many  years  our  most  favourite  concert  J^in^.-rr, 
with  a  beautiful  voice;  Mrs.  Alfred  tihaw  aud 
linw  Fanny  Wyndham,  both  fine  eontraltos. 

These  three  san-^  -i  little  in  Opera.  Mii-i 
Bomer  was  a  really  nne  aramatic  ainger,  and 
n  good  actress,  oertaiaty  one  of  our  best.  Her 
three  greatest  successes  were  Bamett's  '  Moon- 
tain  Sylph.'  the  '  Sonnambula,'  and  the  'Fla> 
vorita,*  which  was  sung  in  EngUiih  at  Drury 
Lane,  in  1843,  by  her,  Templeton,  and  Leffler. 
Parepa  was  a  vety  dever  singer  and  aettess, 
dyin>,'  in  her  prime  ;  and  Mifa  Louisa  Pyne  is 
fresh  in  the  recollection  of  many.  Miss  Koae 
Hersee  has  done  excellent  sorvioe  in  opera.  Ade- 
laide Kemble  (Mrs.  Sartoris)  studied  chiefly  for 
ttM  stage.  The  tenon  during  the  time  here  bpoken 
of  wwe  Ifioliasl  Kelly,  Sinclair,  Incledon,  and 
one  whfMse  name  will  always  shine  in  musical 
history,  Braham,  the  possessor  of  a  marvellous 
voice  and  great  powers  as  a  sini^'er,  wli.  ther 
of  Italian  and  English  opera  or  of  oratorio. 
At  70  he  still  sang  in  private,  giving  oat 
notes  from  his  hig  cliebi  with  immense  power. 
Wilson  and  Temidetou  were  Knglish  opera 
singers.  Both  had  good  voioea,  but  the  latter 
was  very  thnmtv.  Harrison  was  a  clever  ;  iii:;er 
and  actnr,  and  did  much  to  advauce  the  mier- 
esu  oi  Engli>>h  opoin.  Onr  basses  and  baiitones 
have  be«m  Bartleman.  a  very  tine  singer,  great 
in  Furoeli  aud  Handel ;  Bellamy ;  Henry  Phil- 


lip?, ypry  clever  and  versatile,  and  n  :>i>h1  act'  r, 
1  Weiss,  with  a  very  fine  voice,  was  awkward  on  the 
atage,  but  good  in  oratorio ;  L«wis  Thomas, 
!  a  true  bass,  has  done  excellent  serx'ice.  Many 
have  appeared  with  considerable  prouii^,  bub 
have  not  done  all  that  waa  expected.  We  havo 
been  fortunate  in  the  posiession  of  an  English 
quartet,  which  lias  upheld,  or  rather  created,  a 
modem  English  scliool  ot'  Mini^ing,  in  which  many 
objectionable  peculiarities  have  been  doae  away 
with,  to  a  great  extent  thraugfa  the  stady  oif 
Italian  music  and  pronunciation — Madame  T.t-m- 
mens-bherringUm,  Madame  Sainton-Dolby,  Sims 
Reevea.  and  Santlay.  Hie  varied  talent  of  tikeao 
true  artists  is  not  more  remarkable  than  their 
earuestue!^  in  furthering  the  iuterests  of  their 
art.  Madame  Sainton,  a  true  contralto,  certainly 
founded  a  school  of  contralto  singing.  Her  powers 
extended  firom  the  simplest  ballad  to  works  of  the 
largest  classical  style — English,  French,  German, 
or  Italian.  Beeves  reoeived  the  tnMlitions  of 
Braham,  and  refined  them;  aadSantleylian 
don?  more  tlian  any  other  one  baritonn  or  OMiw 
His  range  of  style  is  unhmited. 

We  owe  » l«rgo  debt  of  gratUndetothednfers 
of  widely  Various  nationalitie-*,  some  few  of  whom 
Lave  been  uuum«ir&ted,as  well  as  to  uur  own  iaith- 
ful  English  band,  who  have  piloted  the  vocal  art 
throuLjh  the  Khoal.s  of  conventionalitv  and  the 
aberrations  of  popular  ta^tc.  'llitiiti  have  been 
two  great  waves  of  progress  and  retrogression  ; 
the  first,  flram  the  oreatiat  of  opera  up  to  the 
oulnnnation  of  t3ie  medtanfcal  branch  of  the 
Fariiielli  8chv>ol ;  and  the  second,  from  the  con- 
ventionality of  that  school  up  to  the  union  of 
dramatie  fbroe  with  perfeut  !i>  oging  in  that  in- 
augurated >n-  P.T  tji.  From  the  reaction  that  sot 
in  afterwards  there  are  signs  that  we  are  begin- 
ning to  mount  a  third  wave.  Theie  is  recently 
'  a  marked  getieral  improvement  in  the  singing  of 
I  nuiiiy  of  thuiie  who  have  visited  this  country, 
while  among  our  own  singers  several  fanv* 
already  maiie  high  reputations,  and  others  are 
giving  great  promise.  Madame  Patey  has  been 
long  the  acknow  ledge<l  succeitsor  of  Madame 
Sainton,  to  whom  she  bears  much  rnswnhlsnrw 
both  in  Toioe  and  in  breadth  of  atyle.  BCia. 
Keppell  (Madame  Enri()uez)  is  also  an  excellent 
contralto,  while  Miss  Oamian  and  Misa  Orridge 
are  mairing  good  way,  and  otheni  pcouising  weU. 
Among  our  pn^r-iTT:  ^ili.s**  Kobortson  and  Madame 
Edith  Wynne  iiave  lung  held  a  high  po«iUan. 
Miss  Aima  WtUians,  Miss  Mary  Davies,  and 
Miss  EUiot  are  very  talented  singers;  Miss 
Marriott,  and  Miss  Samuell,  are  steadily  ad- 
vancing. Mr».  Hutcliimjou,  with  a  sweet  voice 
and  much  taste,  is  beginning  to  make  her  mark, 
Edward  Lloyd,  an  artist  of  tb)  first  order,  won  hit 
artistic  tipuTH  at  the  Gloucester  Festival  in  1871. 
Veruou  liigby  and  W.  H.  Cummings  (a  musidaa 
and  archmologist  of  distinctioD)  abo  stand  hi^h 

in  the  piil^Iic  <  :  tiiration.  SliakeKpearc,  be- 
hides  Ijieing  au  exceiienl  singer,  is  a  valued 
instructor,  and  a  thorough  musician.  ICaas  and 
M<Uuokin  have  alr^kdy  had  much  success ;  Ht^r- 
bert  Beeves^  with  a  suiaU  voice  but  good  st^le^ 
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;ui  1  vcral  others,  among  them  Harper  Kcrirtori 
mad  Frukk  Boyle^  are  oomiQg  on  well ;  ao  that 
tlmv  la  reallj  no  ladi  of  tenon  if  they  all 
fulfil  their  mission.  Of  baritoneR  and  basses  we 
maj  name  King,  Thomdike,  Barrington  Fnote, 
Pyat,  Tburier  beale,  and  otbeia.  We  have  more 
f  5;t^:t«r»i  now  than  wo  ever  bad. 

TLo  quL'Htion  of  a  National  0])era  has  again 
coniu  t4>  the  fronts  and  there  could  hardly  be  a 
better  moment  in  whidb  to  oonaider  it  than  the 
present,  in  connection  with  the  Royal  Ck>llege 
of  Music.  Tin-  f  iiin  ling  of  a  National  Opera 
Uooae — tiiat  ia  to  say,  a  theatre  liberally  sub- 
•Uiaed  by  govenwniit  or  ondowod  by  frivate 
■abaaipti*  n — for  the  cxcluaive  performance  of 
English  opora  and  opera  in  English,  is  a  neoea- 
•ity.  If  made  part  of  the  College,  under  the 
I'ontriil  (if  thv  f!ir<  rtors,  it  could  be  conducted 
upon  the  titncteat  rulus  of  order,  propriety, 
and  numU^;  Imt  it  should  be  to  idl  intents 
and  purpoees  a  public  theatre.  Though  not 
necessarily  as  lai^  as  either  of  the  existing 
opera-houses,  it  should  be  of  sufficient  size  to 
have  a  full  orobestn.  Engliah  opera  has  been 
oftoa  oondemned  to  a  tiieatre  hi  wbioh  th« 
chestra  ban  been  mutilated,  or  there  has  been 
the  full  complement  of  wind  with  a  totally  io- 
ndaqnate  aupuly  of  atriDgs.  Either  of  these  diifls 
must  be  avoided,  and  to  avoid  them  the  theatre 
would  have  to  be  of  reaitoaable  dimensions. 
A  good  model  b  not  ftr  to  seek.  Both  the 
exiating  theatres  are  acotistically  gooih  The 
new  one  should  not  be  a  mere  pracbii»ing  ground 
for  the  students  of  the  College,  except  to  give 
them  exparianee  in  •oborduinte  parts.  They  iihould 
only  be  admitted  when  thoroughly  proficient 
singerH.  Until  then,  arti.-*t»  -.s  uM  have  to  be  pro- 
cured ftvm  outside ;  but  after  that  the  College 
itsdf  vRHildfoniiihthem.  Sowiththoorckoitia; 
it  would  be  necessarv  at  firt>t  to  engage  artists 
to  ensure  thorough  etticiency,  but  it  ahuuld  ulti- 
tnately  be  formed,  as  far  as  po^rible,  of  students 
competent  to  tike  their  pl.no  in  it  Thus  by 
degrees  the  whole  artistic  ^Lati'  uiiglit  be  formed 
of  the  pupils  of  the  College.  In  this  way  an 
etprit  de  eorp*  would  be  creatod  which  would 
tend  to  ftdvanoe  the  avtiatie  exoaUence  of  the 

>•  fuuc  I  stiLblisbnicnt,  while  tho  Tact  of  its  being 
diiitiactly  n  public  theatre  would  make  studeuts 
leel  that  tliero  waa  no  difld'a  phiy.  If  a  com* 
pi.-cr  were  commissioned  to  write  an  opera  for 
iliin  theatre,  the  Libretto  should  be  first  submitted 
to  the  directors,  in  order  that  good  original 
words  and  i^'ood  trannl.ktion-;  nr;:.,'ljt  be  a«  far 
as  possible  securiid,  Auy  pront  realised  from 
the  theatre  might  go  t^j  found  aahobkihips  or  a 
auMcannnntion  fuiuL  If  soma  permanent  esta- 
bliidiiiieat  of  tho  kind  were  founded,  then  both 
n-rr_:f:rH  and  composers  v.- u"  !  i'.ml  it  worth  their 
while  to  work  for  it.  Mr.  Carl  Koea  has  shown 
to  a  great  oxtent  what  may  be  dmo. 

Reference  has  been  made  to  the  natural  apti- 
tude for  choral  singing  in  the  Northern  and 
Midland  counties  of  England.  This  branch 
WOeived  a  vast  imjnilse  in  F.r.r'laTu!  j^'f-nf-r,~il!y 
*luouv{h  the  ettorts  ol  Itr.  iiuiiahi  and  both 
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I  Mr.  Hrnry  Leslie  and  Mr.  Bamby  have  contri- 
buted laisd^  to  its  advancemont.  Many  r»> 
fined  renoenn^  of  diflleult  ntule  have  given 
proof  of  the  high  grade  of  excellence  to  w  hich 
Mr.  Otto  Goldischmidt  has  brought  the  Bach 
Sodefy.  But  all  this  choral  activity  has  not 
been  an  unmixetl  benefit.  The  indiscriminate 
manner  in  which  amateurs  join  the  various 
public  and  private  choral  societies  leads  to  the 
yearly  deterioration  and  even  destruction  of 
many  young  voices.  Undeveloped  voices  tliat 
can  l>;ircly  sing  f  ir  ten  minutes  without  fatigue, 
diatt  themselves  into  a  chonu,  and  indulge  in 
frequent  praotiooa  of  fTNtt  an  hour  and  a  half 
to  two  hours  of  high  mnpic,  ivith  the  idea  that 
though  they  cannot  make  much  effect  alone, 
they  are  g<>od  enough  (or  n  dioroa,  fotfekting  or 
ignoring  thnt  thr  very  want  of  practice  and 
development  tliui  rt  nders  them  iuethcient  solo- 
singers  makee  the  chorus  doubly  dangerous  to 
them.  They  say  'We  are  helped  forwards  by 
the  praetiaed  voices.'  But  a  feeble  runner  bound 
to  a  powerful  one  will  be  lielped  forward  for  a 
vei;y  short  timo  onlj;  he  will  then  be  foroed 
oaiwtffd.  snd  finally,  when  odwusted,  wiU  bo 
dmgged  along  the  ground  and  trampled  under 
foot.  But  it  is  not  only  on  account  of  the  music 
being  so  often  beyond  the  compass  of  ordinary 
xn'ci-A  that  miMjhief  is  done.  It  i  well  known 
that  a  voice  in  unison  with  neveral  uiWrs  becomes 
almost  entirely  neutralised,  as  far  a.s  the  pon.seflsor'a 
consdouaneos  ia  oonoemed.  The  singer's  voice 
goes  to  swell  tho  volame  of  aotmd,  but  cannot  be 
heard  by  its  owner,  and  the  result  is  an  amount 
of  perhaps  unintentional  foroitur  that  laavea  lier 
▼onlly  exhatuted  at  tho  and  or  m  dionii.  Be> 
sides,  not<  s  :vtc-  taken  by  hook  or  by  crook,  and 
voice-production  is  forgotten.  The  conductor  of 
a  chorus  haa  nothing  whatofw  to  do  wiA  indl' 
vidual  voices.  He  most  get  the  maximum  of 
effect  out  ot  hu  little  army  of  singen.  Pro- 
tmdautl  dionis-singers  learn  to  make  only  the 
necessary  effort,  and  a  sincer  without  the  required 
vocal  means  sufficiently  developed  would  not  be 
admitted  into  a  profetutioiuil  chorus.  Again,  thoee 
whooe  existenoe  depends  upon  their  voice  will  not 
allow  enthodaam  to  carry  them  beyaod  their 
powers,  as  thuse  do  who  join  a  chorus  for  the 
love  of  the  thing.  The  evil  is  so  great  as  to 
raquiro  terious  conuderation,  and  tiio  whole 
question  of  choral  singing  should  be  systoinntiV^r  I 
Elementary  classes  should  be  formed,  intro- 
ductory elementary  classes  should  exist  in  which 
two  voices  only  should  practice  in  unison,  each 
voice  singing  hrst  alone,  passage  by  passage : 
thus  the  production  and  right  amount  of  tone 
would  bo  oared  lev.  Kombon  of  vokes  might  be 
benefitted.  If  not  saved  ihrn  dMrtmotion,  byTeans- 
iwj  to  sing  in  chorus  Tliis  is  a  subject  that  might 
well  attract  the  attention  of  the  Koyal  College 
of  Undo.  Aa  it  ia,  tho  nuMihiaf  idll  become 
more  and  more  njirarcnt.,  members  of  choral 
societies  wiU  tali  away  rather  than  loee  thoir 
voices,  and  It  may  be  found  difficult  to  Inap 
'  a  sufficient  bod>  together.  I'at  with  proper  care 
J  a  must  imtru;Uve  and  enjoyable   branch  of 
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musical  art  could  be  indalg^ed  in  with  benefit 
M  well  as  pleaBUTf,  and  the  choral  bodies  would 
be  in  fitter  condition  to  obsenre  tih«  MMmoei 
rcqnirnl  by  a  critical  conductor. 

The  stylo  of  operatic  writing  immediately  be- 
fore us  at  this  moment  caniiut  continue,  with 
any  brae  at  the  advancement  of  di^gii^  but 
the  lirfmeiiM  of  ihe  graat  living  nuMt«r*«  mind 
will  not  be  the  less  folt  for  K'><x1,  when  tempered 
with  the  ^dmer  juil^anent  uf  Ic&s  fiery  and  less 
deffaBtttboogbnot  le;^  zuaJous  and  conscientious 
genin?e!<,  who  will  no  dottbt  wneoned  bim  and 
iiiudify  h'm  tbcurios. 

It  must  be  reiicatf-cl  tlmt  the  featurcB  of  dif- 
forent  icboolfl  ot  singing  are  sreatly  traceable 
to  the  inflnenoe  of  language.  How  It  a  m^ooI 
to  be  defined?  Ts  it  not  the  spirit  of  a  codo 
of  art-canons  which  has  grown  up,  or,  so  to  say, 
compiled  itself  from  tbo  salient  charaetoristiori 
of  the  most  prominent  votaries  of  an  art! 
In  j>ruportiuu  as  these  characteristics  are  un- 
ralhed  by  peculiarities  or  tricks  tlie  »<:h<>ul  will 
be  pure.  The  inflaence  of  a  talent  will  unfor- 
tunately itnpoM  ita  defects  and  abbenOloiiB  by 
the  vt  ry  forcu  of  its  In'gh.  r  qnalities.  and  the 
defectii  are  mute  easily  imitated  than  the  higher 
qualities.  Hence  tbe  neoetdty,  on  the  part  of 
eacli  individual  vntarj'  of  an  art,  for  the  most 
rigorous  stlf-dittcipliuo.  A  great  difficulty  in 
the  way  of  study  is  to  hear  oneself  as  one  really 
i»,  and  not  aa  one  intenda  to  be.  We  are  so 
mtKsh  ttndor  the  dominion  of  our  minds  that  It  b 
often  v<  ry  hard  to  avoid  acce|ititig  our  int<  titlon8 
for  performance.  Those  who  are  ble^t  with 
voice  and  talent  must  realise  the  fact  that  they 
arc  high  pr'i  - f8  and  prie.stess-js  of  tlieir  art ; 
that  to  tlic-in  18  assigned  tiie  mi&^iun  uf  helping 
to  fttm  a  acbool,  and  that  their  «;xaiiiple,  for 
flood  or  ill,  dooB  more  than  a  hundred  hooka. 
And  H  b  predsely  to  thom  who  have  exet' 

cised  tlii.s  earne^it  telf  discipline  that  we  (nve 
the  preservation  of  the  valuable  traditions  of 
a  good  eebool.  Even  in  language — which  has 
just  been  f-aid  to  influence  a  school  of  ^n^- 
ing- — it  is  the  province  uf  tho  singer  to  purity 
its  sounds  to  the  utmost.  Wo  cannot  help 
tracing,  for  example,  the  chief  defect  of  French 
singing,  the  so-called  gorge  deploy^  style,  to 
the  normal  flat  French  a,  which  led  to  ex- 
aggeratioQ,  moce  apparent  perhaps  than  real. 
*I&  trmeh  (observable  even  in  tbat  great 
artist  Alons.  Faure),  wliich  had  its  development 
in  France,  h&s  uf  eoiubu  no  ori^n  in  language, 
but  is  possibly  due  to  the  vibrato  of  Rubini.  It  is 
one  of  the  tricks  glanced  at  above  which  has  b<  r  n 
allowed  to  creep  in,  and  has  proved  it«elf  a  truly 
noxious  vocal  weed.  How  much  these  defects 
have  been  tempered  of  lute  amongst  Frencbartista 
is  felt  in  the  Ibe  siugi  n of  Mons.  Losalle.  The 
Germans  do  not  pay  Mitiielent  attention  to  special 
characters  of  voice,  and  are  given  to  forcing  them 
beyond  their  natural  limits.  TWe  is  also  a 
gr*  nt  \Miste  of  power,  a  great  wear  and  tear 
of  the  geuL-ral  physical  tttrength,  consequent  ! 
upon  their  singing  being  too  convulsive,  result-  ! 
mg  often  in  a  laboond  anpprassion  of  voioe.  1 


SINGING. 

Thpy  haw  a  mode?  of  pmdncing  the  vowel  e,  and 
their  double  sound  et,  which  greatly  damages 
the  quality  of  the  voice  on  those  ao 
that  a  German  frequently  seems  to  poaess  A 
voice  that  is  at  once  good  and  bad.    Bat  tbeae 
are  not  really  characteri-tics  ot"  the  language, 
and  should  be  abandoned  by  singers.  Vilda^ 
the  GerauHi  soprsno.  who  appeared  some  ysan 
ago  at  Covent  Oan^en,  had  a  perfect  ]  rr'd ac- 
tion and  style,  and  SUjckbausien,  who  was  here 
about  ten  years  ago,  a  singer  of  great  talent, 
had  none  of  the  defects  above  mentioned,  and 
was  a  master  of  declamation.  So  is  Zur  Miiblen. 
a  youDg'  Esthunian  singer,  who  dej^erveu  to  be 
better  luiown.  It  is  remarkable  that,  with  their 
power  as  composers  and  mnsIiiiaiMi,  and  ^tuaSr 
i^enenX  high  intelligence,  the  Germans  are  not 
(xHter  singers.   They  make  a  grievous  mistake 
if  they  think  the  vocal  art  beneath  their  notice. 
The  two  fingers  lately  beard  in  VDer  King 
des  Niebelungen,'  Herr  and  Madame  Vogel, 
with  their  magnificent  voices,  their  >  amestness, 
and  their  power  as  actors,  could  not  be^  evei^ 
now  and  then  marring  their  otherwise  admirsbla 
performance  by  the  defects*  In  lunging  to  tbeir 
Bchool.     Herr  Gnra,  in  '  Die  .Metsterdinger,* 
showed  powers  of  purer  vocalisation. 

The  English  characteristic  has  hoen  till  lately 
rather  a  lack  of  any  eharacteriislic  whatever,  ex- 
ceptdefectivepronunciatiou ;  and  a  general  apathy 
and  want  of  interest  which  has  caused  many 
good  Yoioes  to  be  wasted.  We  are  fint  waking 

up  from  this  state  of  things.  Tlie  dt  fei  ts  above 
enumerated  have  been  those  mostly  obeiervable 
amongst  tbe  genersl  amateur  class  and  artists  of 
a  mediocre  stamp — peculiarities  of  the  respec- 
tive countries  in  fact.  Aud  in  proportion  as 
individuals  have  steered  clear  of  these  defects 
and  have  carried  self-disoipline  rigidly  into  ^foet» 
so  far  have  fhey  taken  an  artistfo  poatSaa.  &k 
th'i^  country  (as  in  otliers)  theie  are  some  first- 
rate  amateurs,  many  of  whom  are  doing  ex- 
cellent servioe  in  endeavouring  to  fester  a  love 
of  nuiHic  in  all  cla-s^es,  liy  founding  societies  for 
giving  couccrt<},  uithcv  free,  ur  at  nominal  prices 
of  admission.  Sotne  of  our  amateurs  would  do 
credit  to  the  profession  of  music  anywhuv  in 
Europe.  We  owe  to  them  some  of  our  best  "Bug- 
lish  songs.  True.  Honi.-  of  thcs.-  .are  over-elaborate, 
but  this  is  a  welcome  counterpoise  to  the  too 
great  lAnplieity  and  uniformity  of  many  of  ettr 
native  songs.  Not  that  siiiiplicity,  /w  te,  is  a* 
fault.  On  the  contrary,  if  we  look  amongst  the 
immense  numbers  of  songs  by  tim  greatest  song- 
'i'  ritern  of  tlic  ag(>,  the  Germans,  and  especialiy 
amongst  the  greatest  of  these,  Franz  Schubert, 
we  fre<juently  find  a  marvellous  amount  of  mujiic, 
or,  at  least,  significance,  with  but  little  material. 
The  great  qu^ty  in  tbe  best  Gennaa  songs  is 
their  independence  and  unconventlonality.  Each 
song  is  a  poem — some,  long  poems — in  which  the 
composer  seems  not  to  have  cared  whetlicr  otheis 
r  x:s*'  i!  or  n  t,  lirt  t<<  hnve  drawn  hie>  inspira- 
ti'  n  innmdiateiy  inmi  wluit  vvaa  before  his  niind. 
Thus  there  is  scarcely  a  single  stereotyped  form 
amm^pit  them.  8ohubeiit»  Mendelisoluii  Schu- 
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maim,  Brahuui  {luAay  ot  ythmv  itougs  are  of 
^eat  power),  Rubiiiirt«l^  Jensen,  Franz,  Griei^, 
Kjerulf,  have  given  us  a  collection  of  pradoua 
jewels.  The  lighter  writers,  Kftcken,  Ecktrt, 
etc.,  have  also  |>ruduct>d  a  nuinlxfr  of  charming 
Liader.  French  songs  are  many  of  them  veiy 
sn«efal»  original,  and  «ttnett««.  TlMMe  of 
Gounod  are  often  cliarmln;; ;  and  in  his  songs 
Berlioz  is  for  once  natural,  simpli^  and  exqui- 
sitely beautiful.  Tile  diainbsfl^soBgs  of  the  Ita- 
lians are,  like  onr  own,  too  unifonn  hut  they 
ar«  alwuyH  Uioroughly  singable,  utui  ihu»e  of 
Gortli;riani,  Mariani,  De  Giosa,  etc.,  are  original 
to  boot.  It  is  to  the  old  writers  that  we  look  for 
the  best  Italian  ohaiuber-songs.  Amongst  our 
modem  English  song-writers,  Stemdale  Bennett, 
Hnllah,  SaJaman,  MsiofiMrren,  Sullivan,  Cowen, 
SeyiDonrEgerton,  Uabnt  Parry,  F.  Clay,  Michael 
Iawsoq,  Villiers  StiUiford,  Maude  Wliitc,  etc., 
and  of  foreign  composers — Benedict,  Agnes  Zim- 
mermjMin  (botli  almosfc  English),  Goiwod,  Blu- 
meiithal,  Henschel,  Pinsuti.  have  supplied  ns 
with  works  that  ougbt  to  keep  the  public  taste 
nt  a  pvoper  ImvL  But  there  has  been  an  in- 
sidious  influence  at  work  wliicli  hns  had  more 
to  do  with  vitiated  taste  and  bad  vuiut  -produc- 
tion amongst  amateurs  thuu  it<  perhaps  generally 
s(^posed-~(h«  Mnsic  HnU.  Young  msn  lounge 
into  minle  halls,  and  hmt  fatbadie  songs  song 
in  a  tone  of  voice  that  is  simply  nickt  nin^'.  They 
sing  these  songs  at  lionie  in  the  same  tone; 
the  songs  thcwsslvas,  with  lOnstrated  title- 
pages,  are  found,  perhaps,  lyincr  between  two 
sonatas  of  Beetbovt^u,  ur  two  songs  of  Mozart ; 
and  have  infinitely  more  effect,  in  many  cases, 
upon  the  t<:)rie  of  voice  in  pinc^inir  or  even  sj  cak- 
ing than  any  precepts  «>f  an  i  ii.s  true  tor.  It  is 
with  reference  to  such  influences  th.it  tlie  nature 
of  abstract  motio  waa  dwalt  upon  at  the  begin- 
ning of  this  artfele — that  is  to  say,  its  power 
of  expression,  aimrt  from  mere  tune  ;  and  if  this 
and  the  influence  of  pure  pronunciation  were 
more  fait  than  they  an,  onr  general  stjrla  of  sing 
ins  would  be  very  much  above  what  it  its. 

It  u  greatly  to  be  rvgretted  that  there  is  not  a 
career  5l  pntB  chambedrdnging  in  this  oomitiy. 
That  is  to  say,  that  those  (and  there  arc  many 
such)  with  synipathetic  vuii  »  s  and  retiued  stylu, 
but  without  sufficient  pouer  for  large  spaces, 
should  hava  so  Savr  chances  of  making  a  position 
fartbemsalvas.  Tliey  are  forced  to  pass  through 
the  ordeal  of  trying  tlitir  powers  in  vast  public 
places  where  they  are  heaid  to  disadvantage,  and 
are  often  im justly  coodsmned ;  whereas  if  judged 
upon  their  merits  in  tlieir  legitimate  sphere, 
they  would  be  fully  appreciated.  Perhaps  this 
win  oomw  with  n  ganeral  deraiiMi  «f  pulitio 
taste. 

It  is  much  to  be  desired  that  students  of 
singing  should  at  the  same  time  bec-omo  good 
masidans.  The  publisher  of  the  '  Solf^ges  du 
Ooaservatoire,|tBrCherubini,*  etc.,  in  his  preface, 
properly  layn  great  KtresM  on  this  point,  and  on 
the  neoessityf  to  this  end,  of  the  study  of  wea- 
Ual  bj  Uw  beat  compoHers,  so  tfwl  the  taste 
ma^  ]»  fttmad  with  tha  liDnnatioB  nf  tba  voka^ 


A  strong  proo(  of  ilie  low  ebb  at  which  thd 
art  nf  anging  now  lies  in  this  country  is  the 
very  small  musical  knowledge  that  the  bulk  of 
singers  find  sufficient  for  their  purpose.  It  is 
customary  to  cite  the  namea  of  one  or  two 
spaciatly  gifted  individuals  who  made  great 
Bamas  without  murfeal  tnowMfa,  Hiase  ava 
but  the  exceptions  that  prove  tne  rule.  The 
fact  would  be  more  obvious  were  it  not  the 
custom  in  thfa oountacy  to  'hammer  away*  at  dia 
same  pieces  until  they  are  worn  out.  The  great 
singers  of  former  timei>  who  uriginute<l  and  per- 
fected the  good  school  were,  the  greater  part  of 
them,  good  musicians ;  indeed  the  older  teachoa 
—  Caccini,  Pistocchi,  Scarlatti,  Porpora,  etc.— 
themnelves  great  contrapuntists,  would  not  have 
it  otbarwisa.  The  music  of  Sebastian  Baoh  and 
sdiool  absolutely  requires  the  ringar  to  be  a 
musician  in  order  to  do  it  justice.  To  sing  a  few 
ballads  does  not.  Later  masters — Crcscentin^ 
Garcia,  Mazzticato.  Randegger,  e(e.~hava  been 
good  musiciani«,  and  it  is  a  matter  of  the  first  and 
hist  importance  that  a  {jruLicr  study  of  the  theoiy 
of  music  should  be  considered  an  indis|<ensab]a 
branch  of  the  singer's  education — thuf  i  to  siny, 
if  the  art  is  to  rise  to  the  level  at  which  it 
should  be.  (H.CJI>.] 
SIXGAKADEMIE.  The  BEnrm,  one  of  the 
most  important  art-inittitutiuiu  in  Germany.  Its 
founder  was  (Jarl  I'rietlrich  Christian  Fasch,  born 
1736  and  appointed  iu  1756  eendmlist  to  Frederic 
the  Great  of  Prussia,  after  whose  death  he  led  a 
quiet  and  retired  life  in  Berlin  as  music  teacher 
and  «onq>oser.  The  Singakadamia  originated 
wldi  some  attempts  made  by  Fasah  and  a  few  of 
his  pupils  and  mut^ical  frierids  to  perform  his 
own  sacred  compositions  for  mixed  voices.  The 
actual  Alcadenua  was  founded  on  Thursday, 
^T-v  2-1,  1791,  and  up  to  the  presetit  tinie  the 
wetskiy  practices  are  still  held  on  a  Tlnirsday. 
Th»  wiffaai.  membsn  were  27.  thus  di>trihuu-d: 

— 7  soprniii,  5  nlti,  7  t<-nnn»,  and  8  basics.  The 
society  wao  at  tirst  i  ntirely  |<rivate,  the  meetings 
taking  place  at  the  house  of  Frau  Vuitus  (Uni^ 
den  linden,  no.  59,  afterwards  Charlottenstrasse 
no.  6t).  This  oharseter  it  rationed  even  afler  the 
practiLes  were  held  in  a  room  at  the  Royal 
Academpr  of  Arts,  the  use  of  which  was  gnmted 
to  ^a  Singakademle  Nov.  5.  1 793.  The  first  of 
the  regular  public  performances  took  place  at 
Easter  iSoi.  The  proceeds  were  at  first  devoted 
to  charitable  objects,  but  after  the  Akademie 
had,  iu  1 8 J",  erected  its  own  buildings,  where 
the  meetings  are  still  held,  and  which  con- 
tains the  best  concert-rotmi  fat  Berlin,  it  became 
necessary  to  have  perfonnanoes  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Institution,  and  these  are  still  carried  on. 
Til'  object  of  the  founder  waa  to  promote  the 
practice  of  sacred  music  both  aooompaoied  and 
nnaeeompanied,  but  especially  the  latter.  The 

society  at  fin't  r, -ntirn-d  itself  ■  '  l\i  I  coui|]o»i- 
tions,  singing  amongst  others  his  ib-part  Mass  a 
cappella,  but  in  a  uiort  time  pieces  by  Durante^ 
Graun,  I^n,  Lotti,  etc.,  were  added.  T>;.-  fitst 
oratorio  of  Handel's  put  in  rebearctal  was  J  udas 
Ih*  origfaud  purpose  of  tha 
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institution  has  been  raithfully  adhered  to.  Its 
exertions  for  the  spread  of  Ilamlers  oratorios 
throughout  Gecmaay  have  bet-n  most  suc«.'e»!>ful, 
nnd  indeed  the  promotion  of  this  special  branch 
of  art  in  tbo  most  cMeatial  feature  of  the  Sing- 
akademie.  Leas  favourable  resuUn  have  been  at- 
taiiifld  with  ngard  to  Baofa,  whose  chuxch  oom- 
pondoBa  }m99  htm  treafesd  eonoeri  pl«e«8, 
which  in  many  cases  ;  its  thi m  in  an  entirely 
wrong  aspect.  The  fir»t  performancw  of  BacU'a 
Matthew- Passion  in  1839  is  well  known,  and 
indeed  marks  an  epfich.  h-.t  (Le  chief  cretlit  is 
due,  not  to  the  Singokadeuue,  but  to  the  cxm' 
ductor  of  th«  pwfBRBMMeb  F«lis  MuddMohn 
Bartholdy. 

Tb«  Berilit  Singakadsmle  Iim  served  m  m 

model  for  mubt  of  the  vocal  un!  us  of  Gennany. 
Its  structure  is  exceedingly  simple,  the  governing 
body  consisting  of  ft  dirwslflr,  ^bo  has  charge  of 
all  musical  matters,  and  Ji  mrrtTnitt-  e  <if  iKetobt^rs 
(ladiee  as  well  as  gentlemen;  who  maunge  the 
business.  All  of  these  are  elected  at  general 
nkMtiiMak  Simoe  i8ifi  the  dinotor  hM  had  a 
fizedswoyoQtof  thoniMitof  thoMwIaty.  New 
Dm  iiibi  r«  are  admitted  by  the  director  and  the 
coDuuittee.  There  is  a  special  practice  on  Wed- 
MKUyi  for  Im  advanoed  nonbort,  who  must 
attain  a  certain  amount  of  proficiency  at  thi», 
before  being  allowed  to  join  th«^  main  bo<ly.  The 
numbers  rose  in  1788  to  114,  in  1S13  tii  301,  in 
1827  to  4^6,  and  in  1841  to  618.  At  the  present 
tDfRnent  there  are  600  lueuilien. 

Faich  died  in  1800,  and  w;i8  succeeded  in  the 
directorship  by  his  pupU  Carl  Friedrich  Zelter. 
An  attempt  to  hiring  in  Hendelaaohn  haring 
failed,  Zelter  was  succeeded  by  Carl  Friedrich 
Rungenhagen  to  1851)  and  be  by  EJuard 

AugUHt  GnU,  who  relinquished  the  directorship 
in  1876  on  account  of  his  advanced  age.  but  re- 
tains a  seat  and  Tote  in  the  oommlttee.  with  the 
title  of  honorary  director.  Martin  Blumner,  the 
pirese&t  conductor,  was  bom  in  1827,  and  ap- 
pointed in  1876.  [P.S.] 

SING8PIEL.  This  term  has  been  in  use  in 
Germany  fur  the  la^t  300  years  to  denote  a  dra- 
mntio  repreewtntioik  with  anufe;  Mi  eaiy  one 
particular  kind — Bin[:in  _'-  being  capable  of  being 
employed  in  such  various  ways — but  ttny  enter- 
tiinment  in  which  spoken  dialogue  and  singing 
alternate.  In  time  speech  gave  way  at  intervals 
not  only  to  sin$^g,  but  to  singing  by  several 
voices  at  oucc.  LntBr,  when  the  spoken  dialogue 
had  been  brought  into  entire  subjection  to  muaio, 
aaweathe  cue  in  Italyafter  tlio  vevola^Bn  eflboted 
in  the  whole  nature  of  dramatic  representation  by 
the  ride  of  opera,  not  only  oonoerted  vocal  pieces 
wove  introduced  into  the  Gennan  Singspiel,  but 
instrumental  music  and  its  prot^  monody  as 
well.  We  find  the  earliest  traces  of  the  Singspiel 
in  the  Gennan  miracle- plays,  which  were  gra- 
doally  devel(qped  onteido  the  ohuxdies  from  the 
Paanoui  given  iniddo  tiiem.  The  Tmavm  were 
sung  throughout,  while  in  the  miracle  plays 
spoken  words  iu  Gunuan  were  introduced,  the 
singing  Ktill  being  in  Latin,  as  for  example  in  the 
'Ladoi  pnsobniit  do  pemioBO  Domini,'  MS.  of 


the  13th  century.  In  course  of  time  the  L.'\Hn 
text,  and  coD»&quenUy  the  mu^ic,  was  thrust 
into  the  background.  In  a  i4th-centaxy  MS. 
callt  d  '  Mnricnklage,'  preserved  in  the  convent 
of  Lichteiitbal  near  Baden,  Marr  slugs  in  Ger- 
man. Indeed  we  already  find  ue  typical  Ger- 
man miracle-pUy  in  the  'Spiel  too  den  zehn 
Jiingft»oen*  peffomied  at  EiienMii  In  1323.  in 
which  al!  the  words  sung  are  Ceriuan.  These 
plays  were  generally  pcrfonutnl  on  the  eves  of 
the  gnat  wtivals.  such  as  Whit  Sunday,  Bpt< 
ph any,  etc.  Gradually  the  ecclertir  s'irnl  element 
di^a^pea^ed.  leaving  ouly  the  6e<  iuar,  and  thus 
origuiated  the  Shrove  Tuesday  plays,  in  which 
the  ohMMtetietic*  of  whole  classes  of  looietv. 
prierti.  dootfln,  tniTelllng  scholars,  etc..  were  held 
up  to  ridicule.  Nuremberg  and  Aug^-bur/  1  • 
specially  celebrated  for  these  plays,  wrttt«n  for  tbo 
most  part  by  Haas  Roeenblut  (about  J  405),  Hans 
F0I2  of  Worms  (about  14^0^  both  livii  L'  in 
Nuremberg,  and  Nicolaus  Mercator.  Thty  grit- 
duaUy  however  degenerated  into  obscene  {)iece.s, 
until  in  the  x6th  oentuij  Bane  Seoht  nad  Jakob 
Ayrer  (both  of  whom  {Dirodneed  mniie  into  their 
plays)  started  the  movement  which  ended  in  the 
reformation  of  the  German  stage.  By  Ayivr 
we  still  have  a  ' Schons  neus  singets  Spiel,*  *0*-r 
!Nriinch  im  Ke.sskorb,'  sung  in  161S  by  five  per- 
sons '  entirely  on  the  melody  of  the  Euglish 
Roland.'  This  melody  is  repeated  54  times,  and 
one  oaanot  help  >iU|ieoting  that  the  Englbh 
stage  WBI  to  lome  extent  Ayrefs  modd.  A 
reaction  from  these  'j)eople's  plays'  (&a  they 
might  be  called)  was  caused  by  the  '  school 
pkya*  in  Latin,  annually  perftnned  by  tfte 
pnpih?  of  the  Jesuits.  Between  the  acts  Ger- 
man interludes  with  music  were  introduced, 
and  these  were  virtually  Singspiele  in  the 
modem  sense.  The  first  Singspiel  in  imitation 
of  the  Italian  opera  without  any  spoken  dialogue 
wa.s  *  Dufni'.'  written  by  Martin  Opitz  and  com- 
posed b^  Hvinrich  ScbUtz  in  1627 ;  onfoitan* 
ately  thw  haa  i>e«tt  leak  Hm  eaiueit  tnataaea 
of  an  independent  German  SingiTiiel  with  singing 
and  spoken  dialogue  was  'Seelewig,'  a  sacred 
Waldgedicht  or  Freudonspiel.  In  a  spoken  play 
of  Harsdorffc/s  (1644)  were  introduced  Arias 
after  the  Italian  manner,  composed  (see  E^tner's 
'Monatsheft  fiir  Muxikgcschichte,'  iSSi,  nos. 
4<  5'  6)1  by  Si^gmund  Uoltlieb  Stadea  (bom 
in  1607  at  Nuzembetv,  raooeeded  hit  father 
as  organist  of  St.  Sebidd  in  1634.  and  died  in 
1655 ).  The  piece  is  intended  for  jirivate  p^onn* 
anoe,  and  written  for  3  trebles,  a  altoa.  a  tenoaa, 
I  bass,  3  violins,  3  flutes.  3  reeds,  and  one  large 
horn,  the  baas  being  taken  throughout  by  a 
theorbo.  No  two  Voices  ever  sing  at  the  same 
time,  and  the  instnunenta  have  short  sympbo* 
niea  to  thomaeilvfla.  Tlie  only  regular  stage  at 
that  timt-  was  the  Italian  opora-house  of  each 
capital  (that  of  Vienna  being  built  in  1 651,  and 
that  of  Dresden  in  1667)  and  of  Nuremberg  and 
other  I)ii|)erial  cities.  The  German  Singspiel 
fuuud  a  home  iu  Uaxnburg  in  the  tiicatro  built 
in  1678,  but  soon  encountered  a  fomiidnble  rival 
in  Gennan  opeca»  founded  by  Eeinliard  KetB«rt 
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After  Uui,  half  »  century  went  by  before  the 
Sfaigipid  ia  hetrd  of  ufgun.    Jn  174^  the  DHb- 

^Hii  company  in  Rerlin  produced  witliout  suc- 
Jess  a  Gemma  Liedempiel.  '  Der  Teufel  ist  lu<t.' 
founded  on  the  English  piece  'The  Devil  to  pay,' 
followed  bySolitirer's '  Doris' (1747)  and  Scheibe's 
'  Thusnelda '  ( 1  ;4()),  bulh  very  Hucceisaful.  Thus 
encoamged,  Koch's  company  be^^an  to  phiy  Sing- 
■piele  in  Leipzig,  Weinuur,  and  Berlin,  their  first 
pieee  bein^  *  Die  verwftaddton  Wdbcr,'  another 
version  uf  tlie  '  Devil  to  pay,'  written  \>y  C.  F. 
Weisse.  cotuji^^ted  by  J.  A  Hiller,  and  pruiluotl 
ak  Leipcig  in  1 764  inth  great  success.  Tlio  same 
anthoiN  product  a  succession  of  similnr  pi.cf 
'  DiT  lustiga  Schuster'  (17651,  '  Luttcln  u  am 
Hi»fe,'  .-iiid  'Die  Liebe  auf  dt-m  Lande'  (1767), 
•Die  Jegd'  (177O,  '  Aemdtelasaiu'  and  'Dor 
DorflbarWer' (i-73>  Neefe,  Beiobar»lt,  Sugc- 
inann,  Scli'-v . ' i /■  i .  ami  others,  broui,'lit  t  ■  perfeo- 
tioQ  this  new  sf  ccies,  now  called  Operetta. 

Independenliy  of  hU  this  goin*^  on  in  North 
Oermany.  the  German  Singspiel  had  sprung  up 
in  Si^naa,  starting  curiously  enough  with  'Die 
doppolte  Verwandlang'  (1767),  an  adaptation 
from  the  Fieooh  '  Le  Diable  k  qnatre,'  S^laine's 
venion  of  *  The  Devil  to  pay.'  Werner.  Haydn's 
pri-<leccs.s(.>r  at  Eisenstadt,  had  already  produced 
at  the  Court  German  Theatre  a  TafelAtiick  (t.  e. 
piece  intended  for  prirate  performance)  called 
'  1>  r  Witinerische  Tdn.U-lmMrkt'  (  t  760V  The 
manunette  [>lavM,  uf  whicli  iia^dn  \vae«  sat  fund, 
were  8ingHpiele,  and  be  supplied  the  court  of 
EaterllM  with  'Philemon  und  Baucis'  (1773), 
'Oenoveva '  (1777),  '  Dido,*  a  parody  on  a  grand 
opor.i  (177S).  an<l  '  Die  crtullu-  K.K.-he  '  {  i;So). 
•  Der  krumme  Teufel,*  to  words  by  Kurz,  was 
»  real  Singspiel.  DHtendorTe  'Doctor  nnd 
Ap'ithi  ki  r.*  '  Licl'e  im  Narrcnh&use,'  '  Hicn-vn y 
mus  Knicker,'  '  Kothe  Kuppchen,'  etc.,  pro»luctd 
nt  the  Imperial  Nationaltheater,  were  brilliant 
■Qoceieee.  Kauer  (1751-1830  composed  no  fewer 
than  30O  Sing^piele,  and  Schenk  was  almost 
equally  prulit'u-  The  cl.i>fic  Sin;,'><]iicl  w.^s  founded 
by  MwtHrtwith  hi«' J:jitiuhruiig'  (July  13,1783), 
wbieb  aeewdingtoGoetlie  threw  evoTtbing  else 
of  the  kind  int<>  the  shade  ;  though  whi  tlier  one 
ia  juAtiiied  in  calling  it  a  Singspiel  at  all  in  a 
moot  point,  the  dr.imatic  importance  of  the  music 
seeming  to  entitle  it  to  rank  as  an  opera.  Kvt  n 
the  '  Zauberflcite '  (1791)  was  styled  a  Singspi.  l 
on  th«  title-page  of  the  PF.  score.  From  this 
point  the  iiinnpiel  proper  becumee  continually 
rarer,  fhoogfa  Wenad  Mill Wt  *  Behweeter  tou 
Pra;,'.'  'Das  neue  Sonntagnkind.'  and  a  few  more 
ilimervi  mention.  Lortzing's  works  area  mixture 
of  opera  and  Siogipiel,  oeruin  numbers  in  the 
'  Cz.ir  und  Ziiuniermami,'  '  Watl'eiischmied,'  and 
'  Uudiuc  '  bfin^  i[idtM  m  tho  Liod  style,  and  the 
music  oonjifijiitnlly  of  secondary  iiuporlaiuo, 
while  in  othem  the  muno  ondoubtedly  assints  ia 
devdoping  the  AMmotim.  nnd  raisee  tbet-e  por- 

I  ions  tu  the  dignity  of  opera.  We  are  her<-  bruu^dit 
lac«  tu  face  with  the  main  distinction  butwci^a 
Opera  and  Singspiel  ;  the  latter  by  no  means 

excludfs  occasional  rfritati vc  n  placo  of  the 
spoken  dialogue,  buc  the  luoiucut  the  music  helps 


to  develope  the  dcamatio  denoQment  we  have  to 
do  with  Opera,  snd  not  with  Singsptid.  It  is 
wr.rth  n<>tiii|^'  that  no  other  nation  possesses  a 
form  identical  with  the  German  Singspiel ;  the 
French  Vaudeville  OOBMI  ttOMest  to  it,  but  for 
this  well-known  tunes  are  adaoted,  in(«t<^'ad  of  the 
songs  being  specially  compoeea  for  the  piect:  as  in 
Germany.  C*^*] 
STXK  A-PACE-also  writton  CiNQtTE-PAOK, 
(  [M^  V  PACK,  Ci.\»jtE  Pa^.s.  CiNQUli  Pas,  Sin- 
w  A  :  u'E,  Slnqos-pace  and  SiNcoPAS — a  name 
by  which  the  originnl  Gnllinnl  was  known.  Fraa- 
tonus  (Syntagma  Mm.  vol.  iU.  chap.  ii.  p.  34) 
itayri  that  a  Vialliard  lias  five  steps  and  is  there- 
fore called  a  Cinque  i'as.  TheM)  five  eteps,  or 
rather  combinations  of  steps,  are  well  deecribed 
in  Arbeau'u  'Orch^sographie '  (Langrca,  15S8). 
Ill  later  times  the  Galliard  Lecauiu  hu  altered  by 
the  addition  of  ntw  steps,  that  the  original  form 
of  the  damse  seems  to  h»ve  been  distinguished 
by  the  name  Cinq  PMk  It  1*  frequently  men- 
tioned by  the  Eliz.ib  tlian  sviittrs,  well-known 
exunpLM  being  the  allusions  in  Shakespeare's 
'  Muefa  Ado  about  Nothing '  (Aet  it  So.  1). 
Twelfth  Ni-ht  (Act  i.  Sc.  3\  Maist on's  'Sa- 
tiroma-<tix'  (Act  i\  and  Sir  Juhu  DavkV  Or- 
chentra '  (stanza  67).    The  following  lesH-known 

?uutation  is  from  the  Hislriomastix  (Part  l)  of 
"rynne  (who  was  especially  bitter  against  this 
dance):  '  Alius  then;  are  l)Ut  few  who  finde  tfiul 

narrow  way  . .  .  and  those  iiew  what  ore  they  ? 
Not  dancen,  but  moamem :  not  lattgfaen,  but 

wecperx;  who-olunc is I>a  hrym.'f, who^em!lsickf , 
sighea  fur  miuv  ;  who  kuuw  no  other  Cinqua-pace 
but  tlii^t  to  Heaven,  to  goo  mourning  all  the  day 
long  for  their  iniquities* ;  to  monme  in  secret  likf 
Doves,  to  chiitter  like  Cranes  for  their  owne  and 
othi  ra  sinnes.'  The  following  example  ofa  ( 'iiupje- 
pace  is  given  by  Wol%ang  Caspar  Printz,  in  hia 
'  Phryni«HttQeuftUf,oderSatymdierGompon{et* 
(l)r<  nden,  1696),  as  a  spedui>  ti  of  'Triclmnuin 
lauibicum.'  A  longer  example  will  be  found  in 
Dauney's  edition  of  tha  isth^eontury  Skene  MS. 
(Edinbmgh.  1838). 


1^ 


-r-P'-.-«l  I     I  I 


i 


[W.B.S.} 

SIREN.  This,  though  not  strictly  a  murical 
instrument,  has  rendered  such  go<Kl  service  to 
aooustioal  acience  that  it  deserves  brief  notice : 
fbr  foUer  detdls  the  works  referred  to  bdow 

must  be  consulte.l.  'Tt<'onsi-t>  es^  ntially,'  Rays 
the  most  recent  writer  un  inathemHtical acoustics,' 
'of  a  stiff  disc,  capable  of  TCVolving  about  ita 
centre,  and  piercttl  with  one  or  more  sets  of 
htdcji  arranged  at  equal  iutci  vals  round  the  cir- 
cumferenoe  of  circles  concentric  with  the  di!>o.  A 
windpipe  in  connexion  with  bellows  is  presented 
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perpendicokrly  to  Uie  disc,  its  open  end  being 
opposite  to  one  of  tlio  drelM,  wbicih  eonl^iM  ft 

Bei  of  holes  When  thf-  V  Hows  are  worked,  tlic 
gtreiun  of  air  ei.cai)f8  freely  if  a  bole  is  op])06ite 
to  the  end  of  the  pipe;  but  otiifn. it  ia 
obstructed.  Ax  tho  disc  turns,  ptiffs  of  air  iu 
luccesBion  escape  through  it,  until  when  the 
velocity  in  iuffident,  tbese  blend  into  a  note  the 
^tch  <^  which  riM0  oontinaftUv  with  the  npid 
M<jneno0  oftiioptiflk  Ooeof  tbemostinpoftant 
fiw^ts  in  the  whole  scionce  of  Acoustica  is  exem- 
plified )>y  the  eiren — namely,  that  the  pitch  of  a 
note  depends  upon  the  perioit  of  its  vibration. 
Tlie  Biz-  :ind  shnpe  of  the  holes,  the  forre  of  the 
wind,  and  other  elements  of  the  problem  may  be 
▼■lied;  but  If  tlia  nambor  of  pufia  in  a  given 
timf*.  mch  nn  one  second,  remains  unchanged,  so 
does  the  pitch.  We  may  even  dij<pense  with 
wind  altogether,  and  [inxiuce  a  note  by  allowiiig 
a  card  to  tap  against  the  e4gea  of  the  holes  as 
tliey  revolve  ;  the  pitdl  wDl  ttfl]  b«  the  tMme.* 

The  Siren  may  be  defined  as  a  wind  instrument, 
in  which  the  successive  air- waves  are  produced 
not  at  zMidom  or  by  consonance,  but  by  drottlar 
rotatory  motion,  wni  h  i  •  susceptible  of  accurate 
adjustment  as  well  aa  measurement.  It  was 
originally  invented  by  Cagniard  de  la  Tour,  who 
ma^e  it  needlesslv  oompli^ted  by  using  the  force 
of  the  wind  to  dnve  the  rotating  disc  as  well  as 
to  produce  the  required  note.  For  this  purpose 
the  speaking  holes  in  the  top  of  the  small  wind- 
cbest  were  pierced  In  sa  obniqiiedirBetioii ;  those 
in  the  disc  sloping  in  an  o|)pojii(e  diagonal.  There 
w;ui  also  a  counting  apparatus  attached  to  tlie 
upper  part  of  the  main  axis,  with  two  dials  for 
registering  the  number  of  mtntions  in  a  given 
time.  This  form  has  bueu  faithfully  reproduced 
In  every  manual  of  Physics  up  to  now.'  The 
name  is  said  to  have  been  somewhat  fanoifully, 
and  indeed  inoorrectly,  given  it  firom  Homer's 
Sirens,  on  account  of  im  proi)erty  of  Bing-ing 
under  water.  It  is  true  that  if  water  be  forced 
throagh  it  after  the  hshloii  of  the  Ttariiine,  a 
buzzing  or  humming  sound  is  produced.  This  is, 
however,  of  no  practical  value.  The  Sirens 
named  in  the  Odyssey  we  nowhere  accredited 
with  this  strange  power.  Scebeck  and  others 
effectetl  material  improvements,  but  the  only 
two  which  need  special  notice  are  the  inBtru- 
oients  constructed  by  Helmh<dts  and  Budolph 
Koenig  respectively,  llie  former  b  figand  and 
described  in  that  author's  'Tonempfindungen,'' 
and  oonsista  essentially  of  two  sirens  united  on  a 
single  axis,  eaoh  disc  of  which  posMMse  four 
rows  of  holcH  susceptible  of  being  separately 
opened,  thus  giving  mcaiid  for  producing  a  large 
variety  of  intervals. 

The  upper  windchest,  whicli  looks  downwards, 
can  be  rotated  on  its  feeding-tube  so  as  to  bring 
about  varying  changes  of  phase  between  the  two 
discs.  With  this  anstrumeutUelmholts  succeeded 
in  pndnelDg  MCosUent  remits,  using  n  small 
deotromotor  for  driving  It  nt  ta  uBifimn  nte. 

■  [>r>chiii«l.  Mat  rhiUm.  It.  p,  sSi  JinllW  tiSilsMQfc  Osaol'i 
rtii«te*.  p.  U»  i  Alkimui'f  traiiil.  iK^g^ 


The  Siren  of  M.  Budolph  Koenig  of  Paris  in 
ft  ikr  more  imposing  instnineot.  It  was  nukdo 

f  r  W.  Sp "tUswoode.  Esq.,  P.  R.  S  ,  was  ex- 
liibited  by  the  writer  at  the  British  Associatioa 
meeting  at  York  in  iS8i,  and  is  now  in  the 
phjrsical  laboratory  of  the  Colli  ge  of  .Science  at 
Bristol.  It  is  furnished  with  more  than  a  dozen 
rotating  discs  of  different  kinds,  which  fit  on  to  a 
▼ertical  aniDdleii  abmre  a  windchest  of  large  size 
fitted  with  a  IteylMMud  of  eight  notes.  A  strong 
clockwork  actuat«.'d  by  heavy  weights  forms  the 
motive  power,  and  an  ingenious  counting  appar> 
atns  is  made  not  only  Co  rsceid  the  numbw  of 
rotations,  but  ako  to  set  going  automatically  a 
watch  movement,  aud  thus  obtain  by  one  mo- 
tion of  the  obaerver'H  hand  the  speed  of  the 
disc,  and  the  time  of  the  obser\*ation.  By  pro- 
perly computing  the  rings  of  perforations,  the 
harmonic  series  is  given  by  oue  disc,  and  tho 
enharmonic  scale  by  another.  Tndned  thsM  in 
hardly  any  law  of  ranslcfti  aooosties  wbkdi  it 
c.mnot  be  made  to  illustrate.'  For  puq>04>es  oi 
demonstration  the  air^  is  excellent  and  also 
for  the  illustaratien  of  perfeet  niustcftl  intervala ; 
but  for  tlu-  accurate  determination  of  absolute 
pitch  it  is  far  inferior  to  Lissaious's  opiical 
method ;  and  still  more  so  to  SclMUdcrli  tmiJng- 
fork  method,  described  under  TOiKOlBTER.  and  to 
Prof,  M«Leod's  Cyclo-oope.  [W.H.S.] 

SIB^NE.  LA.  Opera-oomique  in  3  acta: 
words  by  Scribe,  music  by  Auber.  Produced  at 
the  Op^  Comique  March  26,  1844.  In  English 
M  'Tho  Syrsn,'  at  PrinosM'a  Theatn  Oct.  14. 

1844.  [Cr.] 

SIKMEN,  or  SYBMEN,  Maddalbka  Lom- 
D.xKuiNi  UE,  ft  distingoiahed  violinbt.  was  bom 

at  ^'enicc  in  173.*,  »"d  educated  at  the  Oonser 
vaturiu  dei  Mendicauti  there.  On  leaving  this 
institution  she  went  to  study  with  Tartinl  at 
Paduft.  Many  letters,  still  extant,  from  the  (jreat 
moesfro  to  bis  girl-pupil,  testify  to  the  keen 
interest  he  took  iu  her  artistic  career;  ooo  ift 
particular  contains  long  and  detailed  advioe  an 
to  the  ^Ureotion  her  teehnioal  studiee  shoald  take, 
valuable  to  any  young  \  iolinittt.  Tlie  autograph 
of  this  letter  is  at  Veoictt ;  a  German  trannlattoa 
of  it  may  be  found  in  J.  A.  Hiller's  *Le1)ellBbe> 
schrcibungen  beruhmterMosik'^gdehrteik*  ^trwit- 
lated  by  Uuruey). 

For  some  time  the  young  virtuota  travelled 
about  Italy  with  brilliant  success,  and  was  con- 
sidered a  worthy  rival  of  Nardini.  She  eventu- 
ally mat  He  1  Luigi  do  Sirmen,  a  violiui>t.  and 
ohapel-master  at  Bergamo.  In  ij6i  they  went 
to  Paris,  and  pkyed  together  a  concerto  for  two 
violins  at  the  '  Concert  spiritnel  '  At  theije  con- 
certs, where  Madame  Sirnien  was  much  admired^ 
she  produced  several  compositions  of  her  own. 

She  ne.vt  went  to  Lonaon,  where  her  brilliant 
playing  made  a  cousiderable  sensation.  It  would 
Bcein.  however,  that  she  was  unable  to  sustain 
the  high  pontion  she  took  at  first,  for  in  1774 
we  find  her  aeoepting  an  engagement  to  sing 
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small  parts  in  opcrax.  In  1782  she  waa  concert- 
ainger  at  the  Court  of  SsULony.  She  died  towards 
the  end  of  the  century. 

TheftiUowtiweoinpMHioin  of  MadameSimen^B 
««•  pobBdrnd  TAm  ftv  a  yldnu  ttbd  oello 
(Anuterdam)  ;  3  dmertoH  for  violin,  op.  3 
(ditto.) ;  3  concertos  for  violin,  op.  3  (ditto.). 
Another  concerto  b  mentioned  by  J.  A.  HiUer 
M  havir.ff  been  engraved  at  Venice.  [F.A.M.] 

81K  EOGEB  DE  COVEELY/  the  onlv  one 
«r  the  ninnerafm  old  Englidi  dniuet  wUtA  ban 

retained  its  poptjlnrity  until  tho  prfrscnt  day,  is 
raobably  a  time  of  Qorth-couutrv  origin.  Mr. 
ChUpwl  (Popular  Music,  vol.  ii)  aaya  that  he 
powMioi  a  MS.  version  of  it  called  '  Old  Roger 
of  Ooverlay  for  erermore,  a  Lancashire  Horn* 
mpe,'  and  in  'The  Fir^t  and  Second  Division 
VloUn'  (in  the  Brittah  Museum  Catalogue  at* 
tribtttod  to  John  Eoelee,  and  dated  1705)  an- 
other version  of  it  is  entitled  '  Roger  of  CJoverly 
the  true  Cheiit«re  way.'  Moreover  the  Calverley 
Ihmily,  from  one  of  whose  ancestors  the  tune  is 
said  to  derive  its  name,'  have  been  from  time 
immemorial  inhabitants  of  the  Yorkshire  village 
which  bears  their  name.  The  editor  nf  tho  Skene 
MS.,  on  the  strength  of  a  2dS.  version  dated 
1704s,  daims  the  tone  aa  Seotdi,  and  says  that  it  is 
well  known  north  of  the  Tweed  ns  'The  M.iltman 
oomee  on  Mondav.'  According  to  Dr.  Kiuibault 
(Notw  and  QmnM,  i.  no.  8),  the  earliest  printed 
version  of  it  occurs  in  I'layford's  '  Division- 
Violin  •  (1685).  In  '  Thii  Daiicing  Master'  it  is 
first  found  at  page  167  of  the  9th  edition,  pub- 
lished in  1(395,  where  the  tone  a^d  directiona  for 
tlia  daaoe  an  given  eauMitly  aa  foUows:— 
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Tl.tj  I.  ni;in  no  Ih-Iow  tlie  J.  \vi..  tln-ii  round,  and  io 
b*  lr»w  the  J,  iuitn  int.i  liin  own  i>lsc  ■  ;  thea  the  1.  wo.  go 
b<<l<iw  thr  i.  man,  then  rimiiJ  liiin,  ami  to  below  the  2. 
wo.  into  her  own  place.  The  1.  cu.  (first  couple]  crosi 
over  belAW  (he  2,  eu.  and  take  haads  and  ture  round 
twiee,  thm  lead  ep  thTough  and  east  off  lato  iM  .'.  c»i 

[W.B5.] 

SISTINE  CHOm  (ItaL  12  CoUegio  dH 

A  Collegiate  Body,  coni^iHting  of  ^2  Choral  Chajj- 
lains,  dosniciled — though  not  in  any  special  build- 
blga  of  their  own — at  Rome,  where,  for  many 
centuries,  they  liave  enjoyed  the  exclusive  privi- 
l^e  of  singing  at  all  those  solemn  Services,  and 

I  Or  wm  eomctlx  'Itosar  ef  OanAj.*  Hie  pnts  'Mr'  Is  Mt 

fbnn.j  ntitil  %Sv-t  Sti^clT  %tv\  Arlrltvm  ^ui  u^ed  the  MM  IB  IhS  Ipi^ 

Ut.  r 

I  >mm  Ktrte*  and  Quertw.  toL  1.  no.  23,  p.  368. 


EccloBiastical  Functions,  in  which  it  is  cnstoniarj 
for  the  Supreme  Pontiff  to  officiate  in  person. 

The  genealogy  of  the  Papal  Choir  may  be 
traced  back  to  a  period  of  verv  nnote  antiquity . 
It  fa  Mud^aod  the  tradition  is  worthy  of  credit 
— that  a  S<.'hixil  for  tho  education  of  Choristeia 
was  foonded  in  Rome  early  in  the  4th  cen* 
tury,  hj  8.  Sjtveeter,  whoae  Pontifieate  laated 
fr>m  the  year  31^  to  335.  That  S  ITilanuB 
(461-468)  established  one,  not  much  more  than 
a  century  later,  is  certain.  These  Inatitatlom^ 
after  the.  lapse  of  another  hundred  years,  were 
supplemented  by  new  ones,  on  a  lai^er  scale. 
On  the  destruction  of  the  Slonaatcry  of  Monte 
Casano,  by  the  Lombards,  in  the  year  580,  the 
BenedJeUne  Tiafhen  iled  to  Rome ;  and,  under 
the  protoftion  of  PopcPelagiusII.  (577-590),  esta- 
blished themselves  in  a  new  home,  near  the 
Latami  Basilic: I  v  h  >  re  they  opened  Scliools  for 
the  preparation  of  Candidates  for  Holy  Orders. 
S  Gregory  the  Great  (590-604)  took  advantage 
of  this  circumstance  while  working  out  his  system 
of  reform,  and  turned  the  Seminaries  to  account 
as  Sohoola  of  Singing.  Under  hfa  care,  they  pros* 
pered  exceedingly;  ami,  in  prooesK  of  time,  at 
tained  ^roportionB  which  enabled  them  to  supply 
the  vanooaBaaiUcAs  with  Singers,  who  assembled 
on  the  Greater  Festivals,  an. I  attended  the  Pope 
wherever  he  officiatod.  And  tliua  aro&e  the  prac- 
tice to  which  the  Church  was  eventually  indebted 
for  the  ma^pufieent  Servioea  of  the  Siatine  Chapel. 

Theee  early  Sehda  Oantomm— eometimee 
called  Ot  [il  :in  (*ni|*ia,  in  allusion  to  the  nundter 
of  fatherless  childr«u  which  they  sheltered — were 
governed  by  an  Ecclesiastic,  of  high  rank,  called 
the  Primioerius,  who,  assisted  by  aSecundiceriun 
destined  afterwards  to  succeed  him  in  his  olhce, 
exercised  absolute  control  over  the  Youths  «id 
Children  oommitted  to  his  oare.  Boija  were  ad- 
mitted  into  the  Preparatory  School  (Pareiifvm) 
at  a  very  early  a|^»-  ;  .'i  1  if  of  gentle  birth, 
became,  at  the  same  time,  uiembem  of  the  Papal 
Household,  lldldliig  a  atatns  analogous  to  that  of 
the  Pages  at  a  ssecalar  Court.  After  p.as^ing 
through  the  nccestiary  preparation,  the  Choristers 
were  permitted  to  take  part  in  the  most  solemn 
Services  of  the  Church  :  and,  when  their  Voices 
changed,  were  either  prepared  for  Holy  Orders,  or 
provided  for  as  Cubic\darii.  The  older  metnbei-M 
of  the  Schols  were  called  Subdeaoons:  but,  it 
is  evident  that  the  title  waa  only  an  honorary 
oni',  since,  thotigh  constantly  takinL,'  their  part 
iu  Chuir,  Uiey  were  never  permitted  to  sing  the 
Epistle.  By  their  help,  Rome  wa*  ao  Ubenllj 
supplied  with  Singers,  that,  on  more  than  one 
occasion,  the  Pope  was  able  to  send  out  skilled 
instructors,  for  tho  purpose  of  encournging  the 
purest  style  of  Eocieaiatttical  Singing  in  other 
coantrlea  :*  a»d«  aa  we  hear  of  no  important 
modification  of  the  system  before  the  beginning 

•  Fur  Ihti  l  urpn**  John  the  VnFfrnXnr v^'  vvA  fo  7tie1»jsi!  ilnrln; 
\h'  Trliiiai-j-  ot  Thr>»1.ir<r,  AriliM«h>  r  'A  i  i>  (,  rl.nry  (NT}— (Vu  .^t 
t»>e  n^wM  ei  King  Pepin  (7ro-T«).  Hmcon.  ibe  Secuudtccrlua  ol  the 
BesMS  BBheli,  wu  en.  i»  MM  dmumv.  *o  riaas^  tat  iwriled  tjr 
Ttme FmII.  to  m Owt  he  mlflrt  naeae*  «o  the eoae «r the  thM 
IMelT  dn-rs..*!  Prlmtotriu*.  (iMtrtlus:  wb(l«.  loward*  tiM  Slasesl 
Oi«  mmr  rrtitury.  two  o«tH)r»t«J  tlnger*.  Theodunu  i 
tm  leot  bi  UeSrien  I.  gW-TW  te  Cheriwiesae. 
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uf  the  14th  century,  we  are  justified  ia  believiDg 

that  it  fulfilled  ita  purpose  perfectly. 

A  gre*l  chant,'e,  however,  took  place  during 
the  Pontificate  of  Clement  V.  (1305-1314),  who. 
In  the  ymt  1305,  tntusrerred  tbe  Ch«r  of  S. 
Peter  to  Avi^on.  leaving  hia  Primiceriu*  and 
SchuU  Oantorum  behind  him,  in  Home.  Too 
much  oppressed  by  political  and  ecclesiastical 
troubles  to  devote  his  time  to  the  ngolation  of 
detiuU,  Pope  Clement  natorally  left  the  manage 
inent  of  bin  C  liapol  to  uii  ierliugs,  who  Butfered 
the  Music  to  degenerate  to  a  very  unaatis&ctory 
level.  Hii  raceeMor.  J<ilui  XXII.  (I3i<^i334)i 
issued  in  1333  tho  well  known  r?ull,  'Docta  sanc- 
torum,' fur  tho  purpose)  of  rcatraining  hi^  Singers 
from  eorrupting  the  simplicity  of  Plain  Chacml, 
either  by  subjecting  it  to  the  laws  of  Measured 
Music,  or  by  overloading  it  with  ornamentation. 
It  is  doubt  ul  whether  the  provisions  of  tliia 
Bull  were  full^  carried  out  after  the  decease 
cf  Ite  ftiitiior,  whoee  immedkte  euooeeior.  Bene* 
diet  XII.  (1334-^.^2).  was  too  fond  of  splendid 
Ceremonial  to  raisu  any  utroog  ubjectiun  to 
the  Music  sung  by  the  twelve  Choral  Chaplains 
wild  iifHci.itod  in  hin  private  Cliapel,  on  the  score 
of  ilM  tlaboratenca^.  Indeed,  the  management  of 
i-he  Choir  employed  by  Benedict  and  his  succes- 
MHb  at  Avignon,  differed  altegfcther  firam  that 
of  tiie  Roinan  Sdiola,  wUdi  was  itill  carried 
on  under  the  Pnniicerius.  Tn  Home,  the  Choris- 
ters were  taught  on  the  old  traditional  system, 
abwMit  from  their  infiuicy.  At  Avignon,  the 
most  welcome  recniits  weie  French  and  Flemish 
Singerii,  who  Lad  already  earned  a  brilliant  rc]>u- 
tatiun.  Now,  in  those  days  the  best  Singers  were, 
for  the  moat  put,  the  beet  Composen  also ;  and 
in  the  Low  Countriee  the  Art  of  Composition 
was  rapidly  advaiiciii;,'  towards  a  state  of  perfec- 
tion eUewh«rti  uukrtuwu.  It  followed,  therefore, 
that  the  Choir  at  Avignon  contained  some  of  the 
grcate-t  MiKsiciaiis  in  Europe,  an  i  wnt  indebted 
Ui  them  for  Faux-Bourdon»,  and  other  Poly- 
phonic Music,  scarcely  ever  heard  $A  that  period 
except  in  the  Netherlancls. 

to  1 377  Pope  Gregory  XI.(i370-i37S)  retnmed 
to  Uome,  and  carried  his  Choir  with  him.  The 
"Tontraiit  between  the  rival  Schools  now  bernme 
more  apparent  than  ever :  yet,  by  some  means, 
tin  y  n  tial^'am.itrd  completely.  Tlie  probaliility 
is,  that  Grtgury  himself  united  them,  forming 
Hm  two  Choirs  into  one  body,  which  W««  no 
lopger  called  the  Schula  Caatonim,  nor  govem«Hl 
by  a  Primioniue,  but  was  henceforth  known  as  the 
CoUegiodeiCappellani  Cantori,  and  plaeed  umlcr 
the  command  of.  an  Eodesiastio  who  held  the 
•|)|H>iBlmeikt  ibr  lU^  Md  bcM  llw  title  of  Maeetro 
della  Cappella  Pontificia.  The  precise  year  in 
wliich  thin  change  took  place  cannot  be  a«io«r- 
tained  ;  though  it  is  certain  that  the  new  title 
was  borne  by  Angelo,  Abbat  of  S.  Maria  de 
Rivaldi^  in  1397 — twenty  years  after  the  return 
firom  Avignon.  After  this,  we  hear  of  no  other 
Maestro  till  1464,  when  the  appointment  was 
upon  Kioeola  Fkfari,  Goveraor  of  Rome, 
who  held  it  for  two  ycar.f.  From  onwards 
tbe  list  includes  the  names  of  fourteen  £oclesiaa- 
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tioii,  of  whom  all,  exoept  the  last^  wera  Blihiop^ 
The  meet  oeMmited  «f  Ihem  wae  ShSario  Oenei, 

of  Carpcntra*.' ^'r  r  voin partibus* ('  5  15-1526  ^ ) ; 
called,  from  his  birthplace,  Carpentrasso.  [See 
LAiawTAftoH8.3   The  laet  of  the  eeriee  ww 

Monaignor  Antonio  Boccapadnle  (1574-T5'*6), 
whose  relations  with  the  reigning  Pope,  ^xius  V. 
(15S5-1590),  w  ere  diHtiirlKia  by  a  misunderstand- 
ing, particulars  of  which  will  be  found  at  pp. 
64  -641  of  vol.  ii.  That  the  Pope  was  hii^hly 
ini  i  nsed  at  the  spirit  o;  insubordination  shown  by 
his  Caatori  O^pellani  on  this  occasion  ia  weU 
known :  and  It  wae  probably  on  thia  aeeoant 
that,  instead  of  ap|>ointing  a  8ucces^or  to  Mun- 
signure  I>occ»padult3,  whom  he  somewhat  uncere- 
moniously deposed,  he  issued,  Sept.  i,  1 586,  a  Pull 
('  In  suprema'),  by  virtue  of  which  he  conferred 
upon  the  College  the  right  of  electing,  from  among 
their  I'wn  body,  an  OH'icer,  t<j  whom  was  com- 
mitted the  duty  of  governing  the  Choir,  for  threes 
auc  or  twdve  nontbe,  or  in  perpetuity,  aoooid* 
ing  to  the  pleasure  of  the  Electors.'  It  was  dear 
that  the  Maestri  so  elcx-ted  must  necessarily  be 
deprived  of  many  of  the  privilegt.n  enjoyed  by 
the  Ecclesiastical  Dignitaries  who  had  prtcedrd 
them:  but,  by  way  uf  couipensation  they  were 
invested  with  all  which  were  not  inseparable 
from  tbe  atatna  of  a  Bishop ;  and  theae  were 
itiU  farther  ineraased,  by  Pope  Clement  XIII, 
in  the  Bull  'Cum  retim-ndi,'  Aug.  31,  1762. 
It  was  ultimately  anuuged  that  the  Election 
should  take  place  annually,  and  this  custom 
has  ever  i-ince  b.  en  i*tricily  observed.  The  first 
Mai  biro  n't  eiios-en  Was  (iiovanni  Antonio  Merlo, 
wIjo  served  during  the  year  1 587.  Since  his  time, 
tiie  Election  has  always  been  fixed  for  Dee.  j8  : 
and,  for  very  many  years,  it  hae  be«i  tile  inrarl* 
able  cus^toni  to  elect  the  principal  Pass. 

The  Flemish  Singt:rs,  having  once  obtained  a 
recpgnihcd  position  in  the  Ch«r,  eoott  hegMI  to* 
exen  i*e  an  irresistible  influence  ovpr  it,  and, 
through  it,  over  every  other  Choir  in  Chrinstendom. 
Among  the  first,  of  whom  we  have  any  certain 
nooonntt  waa  Ouglielmo  Do&y,  the  Fonndcr  .of 
the  older  Flemish  Sdioel,  whoee  name  U  men- 
tioned, in  the  Archive.s  of  the  Cliapel,  as  early 
ns  13S0,  three  years  only  after  the  formal  settle* 
nient  of  the  College  in  Rome ;  whence  it  has 
been  conjectured  tliftt  he  first  sang  at  AvicTion, 
and  aflerwartls  accouipamed  Pope  Gregory  XI.  to 
Italy.  Dufay  died  in  1432,  lea v^f  many  tnlMiled 
pupils.  Among  the  biighte.st  ornaments  of  his 
Schot)l,  who  Bang  in,  and  coui{>o*ed  for,  the  Pon- 
tif.cal  Chapel,   were  K^'yd   Flannel,  sumanie<l 

'r£ala&t,'  Jean  Eedoia,  Bartbolomsua  Poignare^ 
Jeaa  de  Curte,  ettnuuned  *Maa  Ani*  Jnkeb 

Pagof,  and  (Juillaume  do  ^Tr;l^<?cq.  A  little 
lat'  r,  thes'-  were  sufceeded  by  Juau  Gombert. 
Ant  nio  Curiit,  I^imbert  de  Beanon,  and,  greatest 
of  all,  Josquin  des  Pr<^.  In  tbe  early  half  of  the 
1 6th  century,  tlie  names  of  Italian,  French,  and 
Spanish  Singers,  bore  a  more  creditable  propor- 
tion to  thoee  of  the  NethM^den;  honourable 
mention  being  made  of  CHov.  Seribnim,  Ftetni 
Pen^  Ooatanzo  Fi-sta.  Eli7.ano  Cene^  < 
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C»rpeiitn«o^  Oiov.  Botuwvin,  and  Ban.  SiUiim. 
Lftter  itill,  we  hew  of  Bert.  Soobedo,  Jaeques 

ArL-liadclt,  Cri.-tofaiio  Mcnvk's,  Lv'  nrir.Io  Barr^, 
end  Domeoioo  Maria  Fetrabtwoo :  while,  ia  1555, 
ilM  lirt  wai  eroiRied  by  the  honoured  name  of 
Palestrina,  who  was  atimitted,  by  command  of 
Julius  III,  on  January  13,  but  dismissed  before 
the  end  of  the  year,  by  i'aul  IV,  in  aocordanoe 
with  the  regulation  which  forbade  the  xeoepCian 
of  a  married  man  into  the  College. 

The  number  of  Singen*,  which,  at  Avignon, 
had  been  limited  to  twelve,  waa,  by  thia  time, 
iuciWMwdlte  tweoty^^MDv  and,  not  very  lon^  after- 
ward%  railed  to  thirty-two,  wliirh  riL:ure  still 
repreeentethenormal  sirengihuf  tht>  L'hoi  r,  though 
tiha  aaaiatanoe  of  additional  Hpit;u  ia  boiuetiuioa 
permitted,  on  extraordinary  occasions.  After  the 
formal  admission  of  the  Netherlanders.  the  Com- 
p«j«itionB  8ung  in  the  Papal  Chapel  were  almost 
entirely  Mpplied  by  the  Cappellani  Cantori  them- 
•elvei.  The  enilom  wai,  when  any  member  of 
the  CoUego  liad  produced  a  ^fa-s,  or  other  great 
work,  to  have  it  roughly  written  out,  and  re- 
hearsed by  the  entire  Sody  nf  Sng«n^  who  after- 
wards  decided  whether  or  not  it  was  worthy  of 
ilitir  acceptance.  If  the  votes  were  in  iti  favour, 
the  original  autograph  was  placed  in  the  hands 
of  the  Hcrittort—ot  whomfonr  were  usually  kept 
hi  full  emplo)rment — and  by  them  c<>]ii<-4l,  in 
stencilled  notes  large  enough  to  be  rea<l  by  the 
entire  Choir  at  ouce,  into  huge  Part-Books,' 
funned  of  entire  sheets  of  parchment,  of  which 
a  hurge  collection,  richly  illuminated  and  mag* 
aiSeently  bound,  i»  still  pie.st-rvcil  among  the 
AnikifW  of  the  Sistino  Chapel,*  though  a  vast 
auBiber  were  dartroved  in  the  oonflanation  which 
•mraed  on  the  intraaton  of  Bome  by  Charles  V.  in 
l-fij.    [See  Part-I5ooK8,  App  ] 

In  the  year  1 565,  Pope  Piua  I V.  conferred  upon 
Palestrina  the  title  of  OompOMT  to  the  Peirtfileal 
Chapel,  with  an  honorarium  of  three  scudi  and 
thirty  baiocchi  per  month.  The  Office  was  re- 
newed«  after  Pkleetrina**  death,  in  fa^ourof  Felice 
Anario,  but  was  nater  conferred  on  any  other 
member  of  the  GoUege.  The  moet  &moua  Musi- 
ciana  who  sang  in  the  Choir,  after  the  expul- 
sion of  Palestrina  in  155^*  were  Giov.  Maria 
Naninf,  admitted  in  1 577,  Lam  Marenslo  (i  594). 
RuggieroGiovanelli  (1599),  and  Grcgorio  Allegri 
(i6jy-i65j).  Adaiui  also  mentions  Vittoria, 
whose  name,  however.  It  Ml  to  be  found  in  any 
ofl&ciid  register.  Among  more  modem  Maestri, 
the  three  most  notable  were^  Tomaao  Bai,  who 
haldthaOiloeofMaMlxo  101714;  tiMGnfnliare 

I  M'nil-',./  hn.  In  on«  of  h!«  Ii^tten.  fiTti  an  amniinc  dMcrlptlcn 
0f  cm*  of  Ihctr  vnormuui  buoks.  which  b*  uw  rsrtlad  In  ffuut 
«f  BtlBl.  M  ba  walkad.  ko  Prnci—lim.  op  tha  Kwn  of  a  I'eter't. 

t  Th«  SiMlM  ChkppI  wu  addad  to  th«  VsUeta  Id  lb«  jtu  UT3.  bj 
Pop*  SiilM  IV,  Ibr  whom  It  wu  dtilfnad.  bj  Btcclo  riDrlll.  Id  tba 
form  of  •  loltr  oMoric  I14II,  IM  tt.  Cln.  long,  and  fiUfl.  A  In.  wkl«,  with  a 
calirry  rannlnr  r<>uri>l  llirr*-  of  In  »U1?'«.  Itioi  'i  nrrj  i1t.,i.iI<.<I  wlih 
Kr^io-t,  bT  fi^jiiurrlli  II.  irli  rill,  lio»»lll.  ahlr:»i,  Ul  ■,  -.1: .  inil  «,.J 
Peruglnu.  Bjicummand  of  Top*  JuUiu  U.  Um  tool  alKi  pAiutrU. 
kr  HiclMMl  Aocdo.  and  §m  ssMMUd  la  tha  yoMk.  alur  tamt  jt»n 
of  labimr,  m  All  ■ainU'  Oar,  mt.  the  Tbpa  oOciattiit  fai  panon. 
Th«  ipatt  aboT*  Ihr  Altar  l<  orcn[>l'~il  by  thi  tame  gmt  Painter^ 
Frvcu  of  "The  I.at:  J  i'l,  n.^ni  '  !•  .uu  in  th>>  year  IMX  and  ooot- 
pi«t«a  In  tML  Tha  upper  purU<jn  of  tha  Chapel,  (ontalnlnc  tha 
attar.  ifesrn^Thioiia,  and  tha  OtidliiaU'SMla,  towvaraed  from 
<ks  Hmm  ^  a  aeraan.  Tha  Qallaix  owapM  bf  Uta  Choir  U  Jiut 
elttlB  ihls  fcssM.  «•  tiM  ti|ha»  «Mlaaii  tv  a  kM  ar  Oiiilk 


Giuaeppe  Santarelli— Dr.  Bumey'i  friend — who 
entered  the  Choir  as  an  artificial  Soprano  Singer 
in  1749,  and  died  in  1790  ;  and  the  Ahhate 
Baini,  who  was  received  into  the  Coll^  in  1 795, 
beiaune  Ifneetro  in  1817.  Mid  died  te  1844.  By 
special  favour  of  Pope  Oregory  XVI,  Baini  re- 
tained his  Oliice  for  life — an  honour  to  which, 
as  the  greatest  BcdariMtical  Muiician  of  the 
present  century,  he  wae  most  justly  entitled  :  but, 
no  later  Maestro  has  enjoyed  the  same  privilege. 
Tlie  pres.  nt  I'irector,  Signor  Mustafa,  fonnerly 
a '  Cantore  Corale,  onn  benefido,'  at  the  Cathedral 
of  Agnani,  heart  uily  the  modest  titie  of  *]Xrattora 
dei  Ci>ncertini.' 

The  two  settings  of  the  '  Miaerere '  by  Bai 
and  Baini,  whieh,  for  many  yean  past,  hava 
been  used  alternately  with  that  of  Allegri,  are 
the  only  works  added  to  the  repertoire  of  the 
Chapel  since  the  death  of  the  last-named 
Maestro.  Indeed,  neither  the  oonstitution,  nor 
the  habiti;  of  tha  College,  liaTe.  rfnoa  I^idea- 
trina,  undergone  any  important  change — except, 
perhaps,  in  one  particular,  to  be  mentioned 
presently;  and  hence  it  is  that  its  perform- 
ance»  are  so  infiiiit.ly  vnluable,  as  traditional 
indices  of  the  style  of  ringing  cultivate<l  at  the 
period  which  produced  the  'Mima  Papas  Mar- 
celli,'  tha  * Improptfiak'  and  the  'Lamentationa.* 
Except  ftr  these  traditions,  the  works  of  Pales- 

trina  would  be  to  uh  a  dead  letter  :  under  tlit  ir 
safe  guidance,  we  feel  no  more  doubt  as  to  the 
Tein[ii  of  the  '  Missa  brevis '  than  wo  do  oon^ 
cerning  those  of  the  '  Sinfunia  T.toica.' 

The  one  point  in  whioii  a  cliango  has  taken 
place  is,  the  selection  of  Voices :  and  it  is  necee* 
i  sary  to  remari^  tha^  aa  the  change  did  not  talce 
place  until  seven  years  after  Palestrina's  death. 
I  the  idea  that  wo  iaim<it  sing  his  Music,  in 
;  England,  as  he  intended  it  to  ba  sung,  for  lacli  of 
I  the  necessary  Voices,  is  altogettier  ttntenaMa.  In 
early  times,  ar<  wf  have  already  seen,  the  Chapel 
was  supplied  with i>up rani,  and  in  all  prol>aLility 
with  Conlralti  aliO^byiBaailtof  the  Ornhanotropia, 
or  Scholip  Cantorum,  exactly  as  Engl  isli  Cathedrals 
are  now  supplied  by  means  of  the  Choristers* 
iSchoids.  That  thif^  jilaii  was  conlinuetl  until 
quite  late  in  the  10th  century  ia  sufficiently 
proved  by  tha  Ihet  thai,  between  1561  and  1571, 
Palestrina  held  the  joint  OfTiceB  of  Maestro  di 
Cappella  and  Maestro  dei  Fanciulli  di  Coro  at 
the  Church  of  S.  Maria  Magi;iore.  while,  between 
1539  and  1553  the  post  of  Maestro  de'  Putti. 
at  the  Cappella  (riulia,  was  eucoessively  filled 
by  Archadelt,  Kubino,  Basso,  Ferralx)»co,  and 
Roeelli.  During  the  latter  half  of  the  i6th 
century,  however,  these  yonthfiil  Treble  Voioea 
were  gradually  supjilanted  by  a  ru  w  kind  of 
adult  male  Soprano,  called  thu  Soprano  falsetto, 
imported.  In  tha  first  instance,  fh>m  Spain,  in 
which  country  it  was  extensively  cultivated,  by 
means  of  8«>me  peculiar  system  of  training,  the 
seent  of  whieh  has  amwr  pnblidy  tranqpiad.* 

1  ■snrttwIaM.tbh  •x-rM  (lownat  sssB  to  ba  altoftihrr  toat.  A 
ladr  tmaUar  Id  Siutm  mil  I'afMgal,  «rUln<  »>ma  tli  or  »e«ra 
}«an  a«o.  amnnlnglj  nprMirt  her  iurprlac.  on  dlfcuT«rln(  that  ret- 
I  uln  ht^b  Bule-like  tiulM.  which  tho  bcll«Tr<t  i  .  hirr  b«en  produc«>l 
by  loma  beautiful  jovug  girl.  rwUlj  amaiisiail  fr  m  tha  thfoat  U  • 
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At  the  close  of  the  ifith  centurv,  Sp^ri?})  f^'^pmni 
were  in  very  great  rtisquest ;  and  were,  indeed, 
prafemid  to  au  others,  until  the  year  1601,  when 
ft  &r  more  momeototui  duusige  was  introduced. 

During  nearly  the  whole  of  the  1 7th  and  the 
greater  part  of  the  i8tli  centuries,  the  Theatres 
of  Europe  were  sup|)Ued  with  adult  luiild  Soprano 
and  Gontmlto  Yoiee*,  ptewMTud  by  a  prooen  m 
barbarous,  that  at  one  time  it  was  forbidden,  in 
Italy,  OD  pain  of  death.  Yet,  notwithstanding 
thit  penalty,  and  it«  inherent  wickedness,  the 
«\i;tem  prospered,  and  enriched  the  Stage  with 
inaay  of  iU  most  accomplished  ornaments,  such 
as  NicoliniGrinialdi,  Senesino,  Carestini,  Pacchie- 
rotti,  Farinelli.  and  others.  It  has  been  said 
that  Farinelli's  wonderful  Soprano  Voice  was 
accidentally  preserved  :  and  the  story  is  prob&ljly 
true  i  for  it  ia  certain  that  very  fine  Yoioea  are 
■ometimee  preeenred  byaooident,  and  quite  raaann- 
able  to  suppnse  that  such  ftcci  lents  may  very 
frequently  happen,  thougl),  should  the  sufferers 
possess  no  musical  talent,  one  is  not  likdj  to  bear 
of  them.  Tn  these  purely  accidental  cases,  no 
Singer,  with  a  guod  Voic<i,  has  ever  bueii  refused 
ndlussion  into  the  Pontifica]  Choir :  but  the 
transgression  of  the  Law,  which  wan  formerly 
puniiihablo  with  death,  uow  renders  the  offender 
de  facto  excommunicate,  and  therefore  effectually 

S event*  lii«  receiption  into  the  CoUeaAo.  One  of 
9  noet  learned  and  aeoompttdhed  Hnriekne  in 
Rome,  now  in  command  of  one  of  ita  moat 
celebrated  Choirs,  rememben  the  admiBsion  of 
three  avtiSehl  Yoioee,  aoddentally  prodooed, 
while  he  was  studying  under  Baini.  Two  of  them 
proved  too  weak  to  be  used, except  as  rijnmi ;  but 
the  third  developed  into  a  magnificent  Soprano. 

The  first  Sojirano  Singer  of  this  kind  per- 
mitted to  sing  in  tlie  Sintiue  Chapel,  was  a  Priest 
named  Girulamo  Rosini,  a  member  of  the  Con- 
gregation of  8.  Philip  Neri,  who  waa  received 
mto  the  College  hi  1601,  and  di^  in  1644. 
Since  his  time,  such  VoiLCH  have  always  been 
found  in  tlie  Choir :  and  such  a  Voice  is  now 
aetnally  posseeMd,  by  its  preienfe  head.  Signer 
Mustafa.  But,  the  trained  Soprano  falsetto,  which 
needs  no  accident  to  produce  it.  is  not  yet  extinct.' 

Italian  Choir- Ma«tetv  dr;\w  a  careful  distinction 
between  the  different  Voices  they  employ.  The 
Voce  biauca  or  naturaU,  is  by  no  means  unoom- 
nen,  but  producea  only  Contralto  Singers.  The 
true  adult  Soprano,  arte  fatta  (made  bv  method'), 
la  an  excessively  rare  Voice,  produced  '  rather  in 
the  head  tlian  in  the  clu  stor  tlxroat,'  and  lasting, 
generally,  to  extreme  old  age,  to  theaatonithment 
of  the  oalntliated  hearer,  who  cnnnoi  undeietand 
its  co-existence  with  a  long  white  beard.'  The 
distinguished  Musician  on  whose  authority  we 
make  these  statements,  had,  quite  lately,  three 
such  Soprani  in  his  Choir.  One  of  them  died,  a 
short  time  agu,  at  the  age  of  74,  singing  to  the 

I  Tbei«  ■ulenMiits  ar«  fovoM  oa  lalMaaaltMi  taypllte  M  et  kr 
■ratlemim  r  sldciii  In  i<oro«.  nhatm  Mgh  ppiltlttmiid  lii«K«ifj>riwBi 

Kfi<!r:r  thr^Sr  r\ Ul'.'tiC'-  iitor«  ibMa  ordiMrlV  tnutwortbj. 

I  I.e.  !iut  hj  tni.ira!ltni. 

I  In  Adjunl  d*  Buii«u*i '  OiMmiriiml '  (BtHUft  ITU)  irtil  b»  fpond 
ammmmu  poitnlta  e(  Bopnol  saA  Owtnltt  wUh  Ignt  tmi*i 
■HDroftiMBPitwM. 


last.  The  other  two  are  stiTI  Kin(,'ing  Treble,  at 
70  yeani  uf  Skg6.  There  is  tdto,  at  the  Church  of 
S.  Giovanni  'Giterano.  a  Youth  of  i7or  x8>  whoaa 
Voice  is  said  to  be  the  moat  heavenly  Soprano 
imaginable;  and  oar  Informaut  expresses  hia 
full  belief  that  he  will  succeed  in  preserving  it 
through  life.  The  occuzreoce  of  eacb  phenomena 
if,  lunrevar,  ao  exoeptfona],  that  the  late  Popei, 
PinaU^  fmui'lul  fli.  Scuola  di  S.  Salvatore,  near 
8.  Peter's,  for  thtj  express  purpose  uf  supplying 
the  Choirs  of  Rome  wi^  Boys,  subject,  as  in 
England,  to  be  discharged  on  the  bnaking  of 
their  Voices.*    [See  Mciation.] 

It  remains  only  to  say  a  few  words  concerning 
the  style  of  Singing  practised  by  this  matchleaa 
Choir,  and  the  lessons  to  be  learned  from  it. 

For  the  last  three  centuries  at  least— quite 
certainly  ever  ainoe  the  production  of  the*  Miaaa 
Papas  ffaioelli  * — ^the  one  great  aim  of  tho 
Mae.stri  has  been,  to  bring  the  Mu.sic  into  the 
most  intimate  possible  connection  with  the  Service 
of  wliioh  it  forms  part.  One  of  the  moat  impcntaat 
duties  of  the  elected  head  of  tho  Choir  u  in  stand 
at  the  Grille,  and  carefully  \^atch  the  Altar,  in 
order  that  he  may  make  signs  to  tbe  Conductor, 
an  often  as  it  becomes  desir.iblc  for  liim  t-)  retard 
or  accelerate  the  Teiu]>o,  to  introduce  a  forte,  or 
to  calm  down  tbe  tone  to  pianissimo.  At  certain 
pointa  in  the  Glotia  and  Credo,  when  the  Cele- 
fwant  takee  off  his  Berretta,  and  howa  Us  head, 
a  pianitwimo  is  alway.s  introduced.  [See  Mass.] 
When  the  Celebrant  proceeds  from  the  Sedilia  to 
the  Altar,  the  Tempo  of  tb»  hurt  Amen  Is  eo  ai^ 
ranged  that  it  may  terminate  exactly  at  the  re< 
quin^  moment.  The  Conductor  beat8  time  with  a 
roll  of  Mil  sic  called  the  *Solfa:  and  almost  always 
with  a  simple  up  and  down  motion,  two  >i  it  s  >><.'in^ 
accorded  to  each  Semibreve  in  Common  i  iiue, 
and  one  only,  when  there  are  three  Semibreves 
in  the  Measure.  As  tbe  Music  is  not  divided  into 
Bars,  this  method,  which  has  been  in  use  from 
time  immemorial,  answers  its  purpone  perfectly. 
There  are,  also,  certain  traditioual  ornaments, 
and  ftinna  of  expvesijon,  wliieh  ate  pitrfbnnd  wj9- 
teries  to  the  uninitiated.  For  instance,  the  SiKxnid 
and  Third  Lamentations,  on  the  three  last  days  in 
Holy  Week,  ate  aong,  aa  ia  genmlly  suppoaed, 
by  a  high  Voice  :  but,  when  that  Voice  is  too 
weak  for  tbe  ta^k,  it  is  a^^sted  by  another, 
wliiidi,  even  in  the  most  difficult  AhbtUinumH 
keeps  so  exactly  with  it,  that  the  two  Voices  are 
invariably  mistaken  for  one.  Again,  there  has 
long  been  a  traditional  way  of  making  creeoendi 
ana  diminnendi,  which  has  aatoniahed  even  the 
moetexperteneed Choir Ibutert.  TheseereCofthia 
wonderful  effect  is,  thaf,  nut  only  the  ani  > nt  i.f 
tone  produced  by  each  individual  Voice,  but  the 
aotttd  number  of  Voieee  employed,  ia  gimdnaUy 

«  Tiirr»»r«U>r«»  pdnelral  Chnin,  hi  linm-.  (>^<td<;i  thia  of  «Meh 
»ri>  vrrlttnc:  (1)  itai  uf  IVirr'i,  i  .-w  vmJt  r  Ih?  diri-ctlon  of  Hg. 
b*.\uon  Helunl.  cotutMlng  of  (rom  IK  to  18  mcmtMits,  uf  itbua  fiiw 
poMMi  the  VoM  blamat,  MM  Msf  aa;*;  <t»  ttaM  of  tL  OlsiHHil 
L«tcr«u»o.  consist  ln<  of  13  iMHttiin,  of  wtKnn  two  trv  Bar* :  SaS  fSt 
thai  of  S  Miria  Muk'tiTB.  cofwlrtinf  of  esstit  mrml)»'r»,  with  tio 
Soprano  V<>lc'  «. 

5  rrtiin'Uiic'.'d  WH»,  with  tho  »rc)-iit  on  fho  flrnt  jjlUble,  Tlv« 
otytllriicfi  vrifurrrsi  br  this  (Imi?  ti<»Eii.>.in  I  ;  rcr  irrit  li  t*i  !»'ri\  i, 
Uwt  to  itAlUui  proverb  m;i,  of  so  (mpertuui  m&u.        toll*  ta  aa^«'. 
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incrca.'sod  in  the  one  case,  and  dimininhcd  in 
the  otlu  r.  Tliu  ijuai  vellous  ctrucLs  jjjroJuced  by 
the  '^lisorcre'  have  already  been  deecribed, 
at  pp.  ^5-338  of  vol.  ii. and  thoM  aatociftied 
wita  tlie  '  Improperia,'  at  pp.  8neh  efliMto 
woali!  11  ■  1.1  t  l.x-  Cdiidmined  l>y  Enj;lif-h  Chriir- 
Mastcr:^  a«  '  tricka' — but  they  are  nut  tinck»*.  No 
meaoa  can  be  so  condemned,  with  juatice,  pro- 
vided the  cfft-ct  they  {iroduco  be  artiatic  and 
legitimate,  if  a  Piauufurte  pass^e  can  be  better 

Elnyed  bycroasing  the  hands  than  hy  h<  Uhn;  tliem 
itJM  tuttalpositioiifthepexfoniier  who  refuses  to 
eroM  Ms  bMidt,  beeaoM  h«  find*  so  difeetioos  to 
that  efTiHrt  in  the  look,  is  a  ta.sle!es.s  pedant. 
There  is  no  pedantry  counccteil  w  ith  the  effects 

KodtlMd  tlie  Sistine  Choir.  When  it«  mom- 
rs  conceive  a  really  artiatic  effect,  they  pro- 
duce it,  in  the  best  way  they  can ;  and  we  have 
III)  ri^^lit  to  Kjitak  evil  of  expedimts  ujiod  for  ao 
kgitiuiate  a  purpose.  Ko  doubt  the  F^«sooes 
00  IJm  roof  and  ««It«  of  the  Chapel,  tbo  Vest* 
innnt*  of  the  Pope  and  Cardinals,  and  the  general 
uiaguiticence  of  the  Ceremonial  all  tend  to  im- 
press the  listener :  but,  the  great  secret  of  the 
effect  produced  by  the  MuhIc  is,  that  it  is  always 
in  agreement  with  the  Ceremonial — always  the 
right  thin.,'  in  the  right  place. 

At  the  present  moment,  the  Ponttfickl  Choir 
is  under  a  eloud.  It  sang,  tor  the  last  time,  in 
it«  official  cipiK  ity,  at  the  Churcli  o!"  S.  Maria 
del  Popolo,  on  Sept.  8,  l8yo.  On  thn  joth  of  the 
same  month  the  SMdiolMk  troops  (  TUtred  RosDfl^ 
and  all  things  caunc  to  an  end.  The  Pope  con- 
tinued the  customary  honorarium  to  hin  Cappel- 
lani,  but.  as  a  Choir,  they  were  disbanded  ;  and 
Signor  Mustafa  now  lives  «t  bia  birtbpUoe, 
l^xdeto,  only  coming  to  Rome  on  the  few  rare 
days  when  the  Choir  «till  wing  together,  namely 
(l)  when  the  i^up«  hohh  a  Goasistory,  with  all 
the  old  Ceremonies,  which  are  still  carefully  ob- 
served, ati  of  old,  in  the  Sistine  Chapel,  though 
in  auch  strict  privacy  that  the  Rite  igvwitneesed 
only  by  tliose  who  take  part  in  it ;  and  (j),  at  a 
public  Senriw  held,  annually,  on  the  AnniveFsaiy 
of  1l»e  Pope's  CooMontiott,  at  the  OnitA  of 
S.Pietro  in  Vincoli.  One  of  Uie  most  able  and  ex- 
perienced Directors  of  Choral  Music  in  Europe,^ 
who  was  fortunate  enough  to  be  present  at  this 
last-named  Service,  in  1S78,  concludes  a  ktl  r, 
in  which  he  has  kindly  furnished  us  with  a  de- 
scription of  it,  with  the  following  words— 'The 
efl'ects  prodooed  by  the  Sistine  Choir  in  &  Pietro 
)n  VlneoB  were  beyond  anything  I  had  ever  before 
h-  :ir1,  rir  conceived.  But  a  m  1  t  tion  of  them 
is  only  possible  under  the  saiue  circumstanoes.' 
Let  us  traat  tint  the  time  ii  iu4  Ihr  diatant^ 
when  the  saoM  dimiiiwtaiiOM  naj  occur  more 
frequenUy.  ^W.aK.] 


>  Wt  inetittofw4  In  «Qr  utlel«  Mranitt  (vol.  II.  p.aia),Ui«i  •  eopjr 
of  Dial  cvlrbratvd  «t>rlc  wm  pubILih«d.  ml  Lur«na,  In  I«40.  bf  •crrtklfl 
•  rmisr,  H(5f  Al«->tj.,.Jro  Ctmli.tajil.  HUtnicinlffi  <•  JIith."ra»- 
rlr<,  wiih  >^!..».  ii>':,.-  w.  wrre.  olt>«rwt««,  unacqu  itiit-l  «>.11J 
not  know  kl  ihM  trnte.  that  Lh*  mrk  ma»  naJW  edited,  kutl  lb« 
fNlHt  «ftUM,  \9  AISmI  IwiiMm.  du  o«K  nm  bu  mum  i«  b» 
pMMy  ■a«Mlst«a  with  tt.  Thin  dRwuMsnM^  of  lb*  Mmctnan 
of  «H(<-h  wfi  w  imimL  Ite  Mghtt  pouIWb  aatlMittr.  sMi.  of 
tt,--""-  Ki'w^MnisMf, tothsialiMafililB 

1  Vt  UnUafe. 


SIXTH.  The  interval  wldch  einl<rftce3  six 
dcjjTccs  of  the  scale.  TLcxo  are  three  funuit — the 
major,  the  minor,  and  the  augmented.  ( 1 .)  The 
major  aizth,  aa  CAj  oontains  9  mean  semitones^ 
and  the  ratfo  of  ite  Ihniting  somide  In  the  tive 
scale  is  5  :  3.  It  is  a  concord,  and  in  hnnminy  ii< 
regarded  as  the  first  inversion  uf  the  miuur  com- 
mon choril.  (2.)  The  minor  sixth,  as  CAb  or  'EO, 
oontains  8  semitones,  and  the  ratio  uf  its  limiting 
sounds  is  8 :  5.  It  is  ahio  a  concnrd,  and  in  har 
mony  rej^arded  as  the  first  inversicjn  of  the  major 
common  chord.  (^)  The  augmented  sixth,  u  hich 
ti  aitiTed  *t  flattening  the  lower  er  sharpening 
the  upper  extreme  sound  of  a  major  sixth,  as  Db  B, 
or  Ab  Ff,  oontaiud  10  t<emitoneti,  and  the  ratio  of 
the  limiting  soumie  i:^  1 25  :  73.  The  augmented 
sixth  is  a  discord,  and  is  usually  resolved  by  mov- 
ing each  note  a  semitone  outwards  to  the  octave, 
the  sharpcuing  ur  fluttening  of  one  of  the  exuciuo 
sounds  already  implying  a  straining  in  that 
direction.  [See  Habhomt.]  [O.H.BLP.] 

SKENE  MANUSCIUPT.  A  coUection  of 
airs,  ohiefly  Scotish,  thoim^h  with  a  oonsidetable 
admfttnre  of  foreign  dance  tuaee  and  Englbh 
vo(m1  l'>^lieij,  8U|ipo(ted  to  have  been  written  at 
various  dates  between  1615  and  1655.  In  1818 
the  MS.  came  int*)  the  po&session  oi  the  Faculty 
of  Advocates,  Edinburgh,  alon^,'  with  a  clrtrft-r 
chest  of  documents,  by  bequest  from  Misj  Kii^a- 
beth  Skene  of  Curriehill  and  Uallyards  in  Mtd- 
loihian.  She  was  the  last  representative  in  line 
of  the  fiunily,  and  great  grvat-granddaughter  of 
John  Skene  ot  Uallyarda,  who  died  in  1 644.  and 
was  the  original  possessor  and  probably  also  the 
writer  of  some  parte  of  the  Ms.  It  consisted 
oriiL,dnally  of  Hcvcn  distinct  parts,  but  these  have 
iiucQ  been  bound  together,  and  now  form  one 
tiny  oblong  volume  6^  inches  by  4^.  It  ia  wriU 
ten  ia  taUaiare  for  a  late  with  five  sUinga,  n 
mode  of  writing  very  oonvenient  for  the  player, 
an  it  {<oinU  out  ixacily  the  string  to  be  struck, 
and  thti  fret  to  be  pressed.  As  .imateur  scribes 
however  were  rarely  correct  either  in  their 
I'.'irritig,  or  in  markin;,'  t!iL'  !<  nj,'tli8  of  the  notes. 

irunskvtor  into  motleni  uoiation  reijuiri  n  iiuieh 
patience,  as  well  as  knowledge  and  in|,'fnuity,  to 
decipher  and  oorraot  the  uaoertainties  of  theae 
MS8.  Tn  the  ppseent  fawtenee  the  work  of  tmna' 

latioa  waa  undertaken  by  Cicor^r  TVirijuhar 
Graham,  whoMi  iitues«ii  for  the  task  is  BuHiuiently 
Bho«-n  by  the  article  'Music'  which  he  wrote 
f  r  the  7th  editiiiu  of  t!ie  Fncycliipirilia  Uritan- 
uica.  In  1838  ilr.WiliiiUii  l>.iuiicy,  i'.S.A.Scot,. 
urged  by  hir'  friends  and  ( nt  ouraged  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Bannatvne  and  MaiiUnd  Claba.  pub* 
Uahed  the  traiolatiaii  fa  4to  with  a  very  levned 

preliminary  dis.tt;rtation  uii  tlio  inuMic  of  Scot- 
land, aaid  au  apj^ciidix  by  Fiulay  Dun  containing 
an  analysis  of  the  structure  of  Sootiah  mnaio. 
[See  Dauney,  vol.  1.  p.  .^31  5.] 

The  MS.  coiitaimt  1 15  airs  ;  of  these  85  were 
published,  1 1  were  found  to  be  duplicates,  and 
the  rest  were  rejected  as  being  either  unintel- 
ligible or  uninteresting.  The  of  Scotish  ori>^nn 
appear  U'  be  aUiut  45,  of  which  J5  were  pre- 
viously unknown.   Manj  of  the  latter  are  no 
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doaM  mfficiently  commonplace  in  style,  bat  a 
few  are  really  fine  melodies  worthy  of  a  place  in 
our  present  collections,  and  worthy  of  the  atten* 
tioB  of  risinz  poets.  In  some  injitances  the  airs 
an  in  »  nraiMo  onadonod  ▼ocal  atate,  a  few  being 
vren  pentatonio ;  of  wfaleh  Lady  Rothiemay's  Lilt, 
Lady  Laiidian's  Lilt,  and  the  fir>t  part  of '  Kilt 

Jour  coat,  Magsie/  majba  named  as  examples. 
B  moat  case*  we  fint  half  atrain  of  the  air  is 
simple,  thf^  n  petition  more  florid ;   this  is  fre- 

aaently  followed  by  variations — or  divisions  as 
ley  WCM  then  called— consisting  of  scale  and 
other  passages  well  fitted  to  show  the  dexterity 
of  the  player.  Like  many  other  Scotish  tunes,  a 
OonaideraM  V  n  i  mber  of  the  airs  take  some  trouble 
to  aroid  the  koy-note  as  a  doae.  |^See  Soorua 
Music,  p.  446.]  They  hava  abo  tttat  alinoal  ts- 
variiiMu  t  hanicteristic  of  Scotinh  inelndy,  the  oc- 
currenoe  of  phrases  oonitructed  on  the  harmony 
of  the  anbthndnant— the  fenrth  of  the  aeale ; 
while  in  the  national  airs  of  most  other  countries 
a  preferenco  is  given  to  phrases  on  the  dominant 
—the  fifth  of  the  aoale ;  both  of  ooorse  being 
Bulnirdinato  to  phrases  on  the  tonic,  ui^uaHy  the 
most  numerous  in  popular  niuHic.  Tlie  occurrence 
of  the  aabdominant  harmony  is  the  more  singular 
when  we  consider  that  the  fourth  is  one  of  the 
aounds  often  omitted  In  Scotish  music.  The 
explanation  seema  to  be  that  the  sixth  is  of  fre- 
quent use  as  aa  emphatic  note^  and  though 
aometimes  It  has  lo  be  tnalad  aa  the  fdattw 
Hiinor,  more  frequently  it  ia  aooompaaied  as  the 
third  of  the  subdominant. 

The  feet  of  ao  many  duplicatea  beliig  found  in 
the  MS.  has  caui^eil  tho  remark  to  be  made  that 
the  seven  parts  must  liavn  hi:U)nged  to  diflertiit 
individuals.  Nothing  can  he  interred  as  to  the 
date  of  either  part.  Part  IIL  however  differs 
from  the  others  in  certain  respects,  and  not  im- 
probably belonged  to  sonte  other  member  of  the 
&inily.  It  is  written  for  *  late  tuned  CFADG. 
all  the  otiien  beli^  Ibr  a  Inle  tmied  ABADA. 
The  only  air  that  is  said  to  bring  the  MS. 
down  to  a  later  date  than  has  been  churned 
for  it  (1635)  occurs  ia  Part  VI.  and  is  named 
•  Peggie  is  oner  the  sic  with  the  souldier.'  This 
is  the  tune  of  an  English  ballad  included  in  the 
eatalogne  issued  by  Thackeray  in  1689.  There 
is  a  copy  of  the  ballad,  printed  about  1655,  in 
the  Euing  collection  of  Glasgow  University,  and 
a  still  earlier  copy  in  the  Roxburgh  Ballads:  and 
we  learn  ficom  Mr.  Chappell's  list  of  the  nubUshets 
of  Uaek-letter  ballads  that  Its  date  u  mm  i6so 
to  1639,  both  prior  to  the  date  claimed  fur  the 
lis.  The  simple  Skene  versions  of  some  of  our 
old  melodies,  two  of  which  have  alieady  been 
given  in  thi«  work,  show  how  little  we  really 
know  of  tho  early  forms  of  our  airs.  ^See  Scot- 
ish Music  441 6, 445 6,  446a.]  Tlie disooreiT in 
this  MS,  of  these  and  of  some  other  tnnes,  otner- 
wise  unknown  until  the  middle  of  the  following 
oentury,  proves  that  first  appearance  in  print  is 
no  gtdde  whatever  to  actual  age.  The  appeaianoe 
also  in  It  of  so  many  as  35  previounly  unknown 
aiia  leads  to  the  belief  tliat  the  loss  of  ancient 
melodies  majr  have  been  as  great  even  as  that  of 


songs,  in  regard  to  wUil^  Ritson,  in  a  letter  to 
George  Paton,  after  enumerating  about  1 30,  adds 
that  he  believes  he  has  the  names  of  as  many 
more,  none  of  which  he  had  ever  been  able  to 
reooTor.  Several  of  the  parts  of  the  Skene  MS. 
contidn  airs  which  date  themsalveB;  swil  wm 
Oiitend  (taken  1604^;  Prince  Henry's  maaqWO 
(1610);  Lady  liUizabeth's  masque  (1013). 


Lul  oj  the  115  tune»  containeti  in  the 

mmpmU  ^Oe  Skai*  MS, 

The  lint  row  of  ligtRes  ahowi  tta  eider  In  which 

they  appear  in  the  original  i  the  second  is  that 
of  Mr.  Dauney's  volume.  The  asterisks  point 
OOt  the  duplicates,  and  the  figures  after  the 
names  shtiw  their  jilate  in  tho  MS  The  omitted 
tunes  are  marked  by  daggers.  The  double 
dagger  in  the  first  line  of  tiguras  between  29 
and  30  shows  the  place  of  *  toM  emitted  ia 
Mr.  Dauney's  list. 

PART  I.  01  kftTaL) 

L  SB.   Male  81mms. 

X  40.  Svun  til  joD  btiika. 

4.  Wb  IMS  «•  onto  aid  OMB. 

5.  e.  TtM  RpulalM  Ladte. 

a  Mr  dMraU  tMMa  U  fullest  fra  am. 

7.  41.  1  lonf  for  your  Trritli  Jtle. 

m.  t  Ilutch«»on'»  i.iliuir.i 

OB.  rut  to  kn  loch*  atui  mair  of  It. 

Ml  i  ArMMhTCM. 

n.  as.  XadrSlaMhtiilHks. 

13.  47.  KMtoBalrdI*. 

]3.  K'l.  Trumpeter*  Cnnaad.  *tt, 

U.  to.  ioj  to  th«  penoM. 

15.  68.  < '•  mrd  an*  mMlN> 

1«.  a.  Ademel*  Llll.^^^^ 

ik!  ml  Mm  DafMHM*  via*  oTwIns. 

19.    t  HorrvU  <;a1itanl.  vCV. 

at).  M.  Frocs  •  G>lti«nl. 

81.  K.  I  cannot  llu«  and  want  thaa. 

SZ.  SO.  I  mHt  hrr  In  the  molowc, 

B,    a.  Fmtl*  wirti  br«unti  man. 

M.  0.  MsMBaiinti  Ma>k-^.  FlnUqpsiMsSi 

PART  n.  (S  Imm.) 

m.  f  laSy  wut  thou  ioT«  as.  (fusinit.) 

98.  ST.  Th'  laM  o  *ilM«tt>we. 

77.  i'l  ,'^lii>^  lo'.lc*  a»  «hi)<>  wold  left  m«. 

as.  1.  Alao*  jat  I  cam*  owr  tba  movr  aad  kit  m$  Ivta  brhiul 

a.  M.  BnTSMMlSkbaMlkfllafas. 

{  V.  hn  narar  erneltla  dhhenoMrlWlIt 

80,  n.  My  lora  sha  wlan*  no*  bar  s«Bf . 

n.  U.  JaBBatdflokiDonaur. 

PABTin.  QSIaaraa) 

aa.  $L  AffNaChs. 

33.    a  Seai4«tailt.  M. 

•H.    •    Ml  Ladle  Ik  tbemarai  Ull.  N> 

Si    21.    lllur  brrllu. 

9S.    t    At>rnleliiJ  •  urrand. 

SI.    •    Scull  tone.  1^ 

W.  U.  M;  Udl*  UudiaM  Ult.  •U, 

30.  M.  liailanUM. 

40.  «.  fteBAtatOlsM. 

4 ! .    ^  To  daoea  about  the  BallieU  dnbb. 

i2.    *  I  left  loir  tofe  behltid  me. 

43.  12.  Alaeathti  night  rat  wasuld  •iiidrr. 

44.  ao.  I'llt  on  your  ililrt  (mall)  00  M  'tiilaj.  tft, 
43.    i  BurraU  UaUiard.  eUOioUiomUtad). 
48.  n.  IdmwaM4inna(«haa)coM. 

48.  •    I  lone  f<T  bar  Terttnltle.  T. 

49.  t    A  Saratiand. 

CO.    a  Tramvaian  Ciwnat  (aaoavaoui}.  u 

MR  nr.  mtmm4 
a.  m  maiiraew. 

m.  77.  TiBiitto  nf Hon 

as.  M.  NtihtlDsrisii 

M.  74.  Tba  wUlawtrie. 

Ca  <&  JIaMsMBStlaBMVMUtiaaboalaiaak. 
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Mr  U>rd  Hbj«'i  Cnmnd. 
J««n«  U  bM4  ofMhi. 
W1w(  hl«b  oBlHlMl 

-<?iiTT«nd  Kor»«-(air 
UuQMr'i  Carrter. 
BtM  rtbtwoa  u  the  boaad  ni, 
I  •true  %  worth!*  Ia4to. 

Pitt  M  jDw  diiTt  (aMlQ  M  MnJif .  i 
eearduatla.  •]!. 
(>h«  mowpli  It  """'nglHIf  IfclBiL 
Atlew  HuDdt* 
Thrio  ilusip*  tklniu. 
Chrielitain*  ruJ  dIcIic. 
AUm  I  Ite  ukj  klon  1  am  Ilk  to  dia  twid. 
■  km  for  loTo  m>Ud  W. 
Wncopu  (Otnqur-poee). 
AliMM  DelOTo*. 
Who  Uanad  70a  to  dtnc*  h 
T!-m«mb«r  me  U  vrenluKe. 
r  ?»  I1  a  iaboDr  In  tiIup. 
1  dara  oat  nmv  I  lor*  Ui«a. 

l«rl«rtlNnpiidto( 
HwiiHorMtwi. 

f%nia)one. 
Ana  A]  mane  Mnrelia, 
Sculllwie.      « ;(T. 
117  Ladle  Lau-llaui] 
Qtnlttf  Camad. 

PABTTT.  (MlWMLl 

Ti)«n  w1)t  thou  Koe  and  laMI  iMtatfW 
I  will  not  got)  tu      bad  tlUIluMAl 
The  Klowrei  of  the  rglM. 
The  fourth  mraaur  of  fk^BoflM. 

Shack  la  of  Uaj. 

OoiB  ioTa  lett  a*  walk  into  Itelhpifew 
Bk  marrla    we  ha*«  bain. 

Kin  thjr  coat  JStxgt.  cfft  tby  eo«t «. 
Shlpehenl  »aw  thou  not. 
Peffla  I*  ooar  ja  tie  wi  j«  tovldiv. 

Omnia  Ttti«)t  amor. 
I  lora  toj  Ion  for  low  l^kk  alft 

Ottaod. 
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TJiMtltt* 

icri    t  bereliea. 
lOS.  <4,   Gllf  n>teh»  Ltlt 
IM.  43.  Blewcjppe. 
MV  »>.  Ladr  <'**>l»i  Ull. 
IM.    *  ~ 


US.  7.  John  An4rrvntUtWtS9- 

108.  Good  tilKht  audA  " 

110.  *  A  eaii^j«na«. 

111.  4  Uk  aa  the  dum  SolwqQiaim. 
lis.  t  CoBM  tueat  kira  laU  tvttvn 
US.  m 

m.  t  AMMia.  [J.M.W.] 

gKBTOH  (TtaL  aUUiov;  Ctam.  Skfrn;  Fr. 

jBf^UtnO.  A  .^hrrt  ?iTnvetnent,  ustmlly  written 
for  the  Pianofort.^,  and  deriving  its  name,  ia 
some  cases,  from  ite  viridlydescriptivs  dtKOuim, 
in  otheni,  from  the  slightneB!)  of  its  oonstructfrm. 

AmoDg  Sketches  of  the  purely  descripUvti  c1;i£h, 
the  most  perfect  examples  we  possess  are  Steni- 
4*le  B«iii»Btt*s  thfM  weU'kmcnrn  ^lovemeuts,  en- 
iSAei,  *Tli«  Lftke,*  <The  Mill<«toeam,'  and  "Hw 
Fountain*  (op.  10).  In  freshness  of  (inception, 
Hnd  finished  delicacy  of  treittiueut,  tbe^^  d^lidoos 
IttCl*  inqpimtkiiw  stand  abnolutely  alone,  in  ihdr 
owTt  pf'c'jiifu-  sphere  Th»ir  truthfulnesa  to 
Nature  in  remarkable  aa  their  loyal  Kubiuission 
to  the  laws  of  An.  Though  rightiy  called 
Skfllohfls,  becaiue  each  oma  (iraaanti  &  aingle 
liMitttrs.  only,  seleeted  fmrn  fbe  Infinite  vmiety 
of  detail  coinpn'»ecl  within  tho  limits  of  a  beau- 
tiful landscape,  they  are,  in  reality,  elaborately 
finfabed  pletares,  reminding  us  «  three  little 
wat>-r-<-  >l'>nr  (IrawingB  by  Turner,  or  three  bright 
flashes*  Iruiu  the  pencil  of  Girtin.    And,  like  the 


woria  of  the  last-namad  Painter,  tbey  are  m 
tharmighly  English,  that  we  should  seek  in  vain 
for  the  realisation  of  their  |Ki«tical  imagery  in 
the  soeneiy  of  any  other  country  than  our  own. 
As  tonly  aa  8ebtibert*B  *ForelI«'  lived  fin  » 
German  tr  nt  itreara— and,  who  can  hoar  the 
Song,  and  doubt  ill — so  surely  does  the  rush 
of  Bennett**  ibwhing  ira.v«la«a  turn  an  Xngliab 
mill-wheeL 

Mendblssohn*s  three  little  Capricdos,  written, 
in  Wales,  for  the  cousina  of  Profetwor  Taylor, 
and  now  known  as  op.  i6,  have  also  been  pub- 
lished onder  the  title  orSketebea^andiiuiyftfrly 
lay  claim  to  it,  though  it  was  not  given  to  them 
by  the  Composer  himself.  The  first  of  these,  in 
A  minor,  was  suggested  by  the  perfume  of  « 
carnation  ;  the  second,  in  £  minor,  by  the  fairy 
trumpets  of  the  Ecremocarpus,  a  spray  of  which 
the  CJomposcr  drew  upon  tho  nuirgin  of  the 
original  autograph;  and  the  third,  in  £  muor, 
by  alittle  Wdah  Biyiilet— »  'ml  aetual  Riratet ' 
~nt  Coed  du,  near  Mold,  in  Flintshire,  which 
liarticularly  struck  MeiiJoksiohn's  fancy,  and  the 
tiny  waterfalls,  smooth  reaches,  and  other  detail* 
of  which  he  painted,  so  carefully,  from  Nature, 
that,  years  afterwards,  his  mauaer  of  performing 
the  Music  Huggested  to  Schirmer  the  idMOfft 
cbaruung  little  watercoloor  drawing.' 

Solraniaaii**  four  'SUtieii'  Hn  the  Fiadal> 
Pianoforte  (op.  58),  are  of  an  altogether  different 
clas0^  and  derive  their  name  firom  the  Composer's 
modest  appreciation  of  their  calibre;  ac  does,  also^ 
Stephen  Heller'n  pretty,  but  certainly  not  unfin- 
ished little  Study,  enUtled  '  E-snuLsie.'  [W.S.R.] 

SKETCHES.  SKETCH-BOOKS.  SKETCH- 
ING, 'i  HF.  i  r.ACTii  K  OF.  A  broad  distinction 
must  be  drawn  betw een  the  nreliminaiy  Sketohea 
made  during  the  progreaa  or  »  grsftt  worir,  and 
the  modest  Movements  described  in  the  foregoing 
article.  Though  called  by  the  same  name,  thu 
two  forms  have  nothing  whatever  in  common. 

One  of  the  most  accomplished  Art-criticji  of 
modem  times  assures  us  that  tho  conceptiuuii  of 
true  genius  invariably  prenent  themselves  to  the 
inspired  inuginatioD,  even  in  their  mrlift  mani- 
festatloii,  in  »  oenplete  and  psrfeet  ibrin ;  that 
thrv  Piiring  from  the  Artist's  brain  as  ^Ti^.  r\  n 
adult,  and  fully  aimed,  sprang  from  the  fortihead 
of  Jupiter.  No  doabt^  this  is  true  enoqg^  In  a 
rprt.-xin  S'?nse ;  but,  only  so  far  aa  the  general 
form  of  t.lie  idea  is  concerned,  Ajjiong  the  trea« 
sures  presented  to  the  University  of  Oxford  by 
the  late  Mr.  Chamben  Hall,  there  is  a  little  aqoare 
of  paper,  which,  if  wo  attempt  to  preaa  the  canon 
beyond  a  certain  point,  cuts  away  the  gmund 
firom  under  it.  On  one  side  of  this  priceless  sheet 
is  drawn  the  seated  figure  of  a  female  dieleton, 
surrounded  by  faint  lines  indi&iting  the  contouis 
of  its  delicate  covering  of  flesh.  On  the  other, 
is  presented  the  figure  of  the  Holy  Child,  ex- 
quisitely drawn  with  tho  bistra  pen,  yet  not 
finished  wiA  eaffideBt  eaiio  to  satisfy  the  Artitit, 
who  has  several  times  repeated  th  _  fe  '.,  w  th 
certain  changes  of  position,  on  the  margin  of  the 

■  Sm  TOl.  It  pp- m-flBl  nMAutoffr«.pbUhaadad'Am  llacb' 
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jMtper.  Now,  these  Btudiea  were  nuuie  bv  R*f* 
fiMlle  blmseir,  in  preparation  fbr  the  nmous 
picture  knnwii  as  'La  bella  Ciianlinieni ' ;  and 
they  prove,  when  compared  with  the  finitkhed 
painting  in  the  Oalkry  of  tha  Loam,  tliat^ 
though  the  general  features  of  the  Hubject  may 
liave  presented  them»elvea  to  the  Artist's  mind, 
in  the  form  of  an  instantaneous  revelation,  its 
datails  suffered  many  changes  of  intention,  before 
th^  perfectly  satisfied  the  mind  of  their  creator. 

The  Muaician  deals  with  hia  ComDOsition  as 
p^<!»j>iu  dealt  with  tlua  wonderful  picture. 
Each  Matter,  it  ic  tnie,  has  hit  own  way  of 
workiiii'.  Some  writers  are  known  to  have  re- 
irained  from  committing  their  ideas  to  paper, 
until  they  had  first  perfected  them,  in  all  their 
details ;  though  we  catinut  doubt  that  they 
modified  those  details,  many  tiiues,  and  very  ex- 
tensively, by  means  of  some  clear  process  of 
mental  elaboration,  before  they  began  to  write. 
Others  have  left  innumerable  MS.  copies  of  their 
several  worlcs,  each  one  complete  in  iUclf,  but 
differing,  in  wwu  mote  or  1m»  important  par- 
tieular.  from  all  its  iUhnm.  Sonw  very  great 
writers  made  one  singla  am  MTVe  for  all  pur- 
poeee;  obliterating  notes,  ana  erossing  out  long 
passages,  at  every  ehange  of  intention ;  and  so 
disfiguring  their  MSS.,  by  blots  and  t  ni.sures, 
that  those  only  who  have  carefully  studied  their 
handwriting  can  be  trusted  to  deejrpher  thv.m. 
others,  ag;iin — the  Sketchera.  par  fxcAltnce — 
began  even  their  greatest  works  by  noting  down 
a  vtw  b(Ta^>s  of  Subject,  which  they  afterwards 
modified,  enlarged,  and  imraoved;  aoiibbling 
a  dozen  different  ideas  on  the  baeic  of  a  single 
sheet  of  paper,  nr  in  the  random  pages  of  a 
note-boolc ;  and  changing  their  phuia  so  fre- 
qaently,  that,  wlien  a  eomplete  oo|!^  was  written 
out  at  last,  it  was  only  by  careful  examination 
that  the  germ  of  the  original  thought  could  be 
reoognised  in  any  part  of  it.  It  is  impassible 
to  say  which  of  tnese  methods  of  Composition  is 
tlie  l)e8t;  for  the  greatest  of  the  Great  Masters 
have  used  them  all ;  each  one  selecting  that  which 
best  accorded  with  the  bias  of  his  own  individual 
genius.  Let  us  consider  a  few  examples  of  each ; 
for,  no  lessons  are  so  precious  aa  those  which  the 
Master  permits  iis  to  learn,  for  ourselves,  while 
watdhiiig  him  at  work  in  his  aUlier. 

And,  llra^  let  us  dearly  bear  in  mind  the 
diAvence  between  a  Sketch  and  an  unfinished 
Picture.  The  analogy,  in  these  matters,  between 
Music  and  Painting  is  very  striking,  and  will 
help  us  much.  In  both,  the  Sketch  is  made 
wliile  the  Artist's  mind  is  in  doubt.    When  his 

?»1an  is  fully  matured — ^and  not  before — he  draws 
ta  outline  upon  bis  canvas,  or  lays  out  the 
skeleton  of  his  Score  upon  paper,  leaving  the 
details  to  be  filled  in  at  his  leisure.  The  Sketch 
Is  nerer  need  again  ;  but  the  ontHne  is  gradually 
wrought  into  a  finished  Picture  ;  the  skektou 
Score,  into  a  perfect  Composition.  Should  the 
oonpleticn  oi  the  woiIk  ba  Jotamipled,  the 
Sketches  remain  in  evideneaoif  thaArtist's  (  hanger 
of  intention,  while  th*  half-eovand  canvas,  or 
the  halftlled  Soora,  show  the  famdatjca  ef  Us 


ripe  idea,  wHh  jttst  so  much  of  the  superstruotare 
as  he  had  time  or  inclination  to  build  upon  it. 

Among  iiiir  promi-<ed  examples,  we  -^hidl  ciill 
the  reader's  attention  to  MS.  reliques  of  both 

The  earliest  known  example  of  a  bond  fide 
Skcu:h  — like  the  earliest  Rota,  the  earliest  Poly- 
phonic Motet,  and  the  earliest  specimen  of  a  Voc^kl 
Score — is  a  product  of  our  own  English  SohooL 
It  dates  from  the  middle  of  the  i6th  century  ; 
and  was  written,  by  John  Shepherde,  either  for 
the  pur^e  of  testing  the  capabilities  of  a  Sub- 
ject whidi  he  intended  to  use  as  the  basis  of  a 
Motet,  or  other  Vocal  Composition,  or,  for  the 
instruction  of  a  pupil.'  Our  knowledge  of  Shep- 
herdu's  CompomoM  is  too  limited  to  allow  of 
the  identification  of  the  particular  work  to  whtcb 
this  passage  belongs;  but,  by  a  curious  coincid- 
ence, the  Subject  corresponds  exactly  with  that 
of  the  '  Gloria '  of  Dr.  Tve's  M  irs,  •  Euge  bone^* 
though  its  treatment  is  altogether  ditieient. 


We  doubt  whether  it  would  be  powible  to 
find  a  pendant  to  this  very  interesting  eiample; 
ibr  the  Polyphonio  Oomposers  seem  generally  to 

have  refriined  from  committing  their  ideas  to 
paper,  until  they  were  perfected.  So  for  was  Pitoni, 
one  of  the  last  of  the  race,  from  advocating  tlus 
habit  of  sketching,  that  he  is  said  to  have  once 
written  out  a  ]SIas8  for  twelve  Choirs  in  separate 
Parts,  beginning  with  the  Bass  of  the  Twelftti 
Choir,  and  finishing  each  Part  l:>eforc  he  began 
the  next — an  effort  which,  if  it  did  not  rest  upon 
giMxl  evidence,  we  should  reg-ard  as  incredible. 

Sebastian  Bach  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
addicted  to  the  practice  of  sxetehing  ;  but,  like 
Painters,  who  can  never  refrain  from  retoucliing 
their  Pictures  so  long  as  they  remain  in  the 
studio^  he  seems  to  have  been  possessed  an 
almost  morbid  pa<i8ion  for  alterini,'  his  finished 
Coutpo^itions.  Autograph  copies  of  a  vatit  number 
of  his  Fugues  are  in  existence,  diaqgad^  ■0>M> 
times,  for  the  better,  and  sometimes,  it  cannot 
be  denied,  for  the  worse.  Some  twenty  years 
ago,  an  edition  of  the  '  Wohltemperirte  Clavier  * 
was  published  at  Woifenbiittel,  giving  different 
readings  of  innumerable  pasa.'iget,  and,  witii 
8lt);,'ular  perversity,  almost  always  selecting  the 
least  happy  one  fur  insertion  in  the  text.  The 
Subject  of  the  first  Fugue^  in  0  major,  exists 
in  different  MSS.,  as  at  n,  and  at  h,  in  the 
following  examples  \  and,  as  Professor  Maciarreo 


b&B  pointed  out,  the  change  u  not  a  mere  melodic 
one,  but  aeriouify  ^ffecta  the  CoimtflrpouU. 


Li  the  Fifth  Fugue,  in  D  major,  the  Subject,  at 
ft  MtUin  bar,  ii  liven  in  one  copy  in  the  otiginnl 
luy •  aai  b  naouer  in  the  Rmiftthre  Minor.  A 
hondred  other  examples  might  be  cited  ;  but 
ihete  will  show  the  Composer'*  method  of  work- 
ing,  and  prove  that,  though  he  made  no  trial 
Sketchen  m  the  earlier  stage  of  the  process,  he 
was  no  lees  subject  to  changes  of  intention  afier- 
wartls  than  the  most  fastidious  of  hit  brethren. 

Handel,  as  a  general  rule,  wrote  eurrentrcalamo; 
making  but  a  ningle  copy,  and  frequently  com- 
pleting it  without  the  necessity  for  a  single 
ensure.  But  thoi^h  his  pen  was  emplintically 
that  'of  ft  VBsdy  writer,*  it  ooald  not  always 
kt!t[>  pace  with  tlio  iiiqu  tiiosit y  of  lii.H  genius  ; 
nor  were  his  ideas  always  unaccompanied  by 
tastfttttftaeons  afterlhouglits:  and  in  these  easea 
ho  altered  the  MS.  as  he  proceeded,  with 
reckless  ditiregarJ  to  the  neatness  of  its  ap- 
pearance ;  intruding  smears,  blots,  and  scratdiea, 
with  such  pnxligality,  that  it  ix  sometimes  not 
a  little  difficult  to  understand  his  tinal  decision. 
But  tliese  changes  bsar  anefa  unmistakable  evi- 
denoe  of  having  been  suggested  at  the  moment, 
that  ibey  can  scarcely  m  regarded  as  after- 
tlioughts.  Wlien  he  really  changed  his  mind — as 
in '  Kejoioe  greatly,' '  But  who  may  abide  V  and 
'Why  do  the  nfttlonsf  *— be  made  aseeond  oopy. 
S<imetinicfl,  also,  lie  nimle  a  Sketch.  Very  few 
examples  of  such  prei^aratory  studies  have  been 
pfeasnred;  bot  these  few  toe  of  indescribable  in- 
t*  re*(t.  Among  others,  the  Fitzwilliam  LiVirary 
at  Cambridge  po«j*es«es  one,  wliich  can  otdy  be 
ooropafed  to  ft  *tllal  jdftte'  of  Rembrandt's.  This 
ptiosisss  fragment — here  published  for  the  Rnt 
tine— is  a  study  for  the  '  Amen '  ChoruH  in  the 
'  Messiah.*  Before  deciding  upon  tho  well-knovra 
passage  of  Canonic  Imitation,  which  jGanns  so 
strilmg  a  feature  in  this  wooderinl  Moftament, 
the  C<iiiii"»s(  r  has  tested  the  c:i[inbilitlea  cf  his 
subjectt  as  iShepherde  tested  his,  two  hmdred 
years  befine  him ;  only,  not  content  with  trying 
it  onco,  he  has  tried  it  three  timei<,  at  different 
distances,  and  in  the  inverted  form.  The  identity 
ef  the  passages  marked  {a),  (b),  and  (c),  with 
those  of  the  tini.-<he<l  Chorus  marked  (e),  (rf),  and 
(/),  is  indisputable ;  though  the  Sketches  are  in 
the  kegr  €f  C  and  in  Jtta  DfWM  tfana. 


— I-J- 


(<0  Compan  «ttb  (I). 


-«  ri.  i-J  i- 


M  OMPM*  with 'at.  kiiil  t1<o  wlihbsis 
^'       |2«I  Mf.ot  ttip  fliilthnl  i  bonM. 
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Thn  connectinn  of  these  passages  exemplifies 
the  legitimate  use  of  the  Sketch  in  a  very  iu- 
■tractive  manner.'  Having  tint  tried  the  potai* 
hilities  of  his  Subject,  Handel  decided  u|«>n  the 
form  uf  Imitation  which  best  suited  his  purpoee, 
»nd  then  wavered  no  more.  The  complete  Score 
of  the  Chorus  fhows  no  signs  of  hnitaUon,  in  this 
particular,  though  the  opening  of  the  Fugue 
exhibits  strong  traces  of  reconsideration,  llie 
prinury  Sabjeot»  which  now  stands  as  at  (A),  was 
first  written  a>  at  (g) ;  and  the  rojeeted  notes 
are  rou.hlv  crossed  out  with  the  p-  n,  in  the  ori- 
ginal autograph,  to  make  room  for  the  after- 
thought. The  MoTemeot,  therefore,  affords  us 
cxaii>plt>fl  both  of  pNUminaxy  SketdMO  and  an 
amended  whole. 


(") 

«ISk 

— • — r 

•ta. 


Mosart  almost  always  completed  his  Compo- 
sitions before  committing  any  portion  of  them 
to  writing.  Knowing  this— as  we  do^  on  no  less 
podtive  anthority  thui  that  of  hit  own  word — 

we  find  no  difficulty  in  understanding  the  his- 
tory of  the  Overture  to  '  H  Don  Giovanni.*  The 
vulgar  tradition  ia,  that  be  postponed  the  prepar- 
ation of  this  great  work,  fwm  ubeer  slothlultiess, 
until  the  evening  before  the  production  of  the 
Opera ;  and.  even  then,  kept  the  copyiNta  waiting, 
while  he  completed  his  MS.  The  true  story  is, 
that  he  kept  it  back,  for  the  purpo(>e  of  rccun- 
MLkration,  until  the  very  last  moment,  when, 
though  almost  laintiiiig  irwn  iatigno^  he  wrote  it 
imt,  without  a  mfstake,  while  his  infe  kept  him 
awake  by  tellin;,'  Miu  the  most  laughable  VolLti 
mdrclta\  she  could  remember.    It  is  clear  that. 

I  Wt  beltere  Ibt  moilcftt  worM  U  Indebted,  tor  Um  Idanttfcatton 
•f  thcM  SknlcbM.  to  the  Ut«  Itr.  Vincent  IfsWOSk  IV  wlM*  Ik* 
wrlur*!  uuuUoa  wm  dnwu  to  Um  tubitect. 
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in  this  case,  the  process  of  transcription  wns  a 
purely  mechanical  one.  He  knew  his  work  so 
perfectly,  by  heart,  tliat  the  peals  of  laughter 
excited  by  his  wife's  absurd  stories  did  not  pre- 
vent him  from  producing  a  MS.  which,  ddivered 
to  the  co])yists  sheet  by  sheet  as  he  completed 
it,  funished  the  text  of  the  Orchestral  Parts 
from  whieh  ibe  Overtnre  was  played,  withont 
farther  corrcotUB,  and  without  rehearsal.  But, 
he  had  not  always  time  to  cany  out  this  procoes 
of  mental  elaboration  so  oompletely.  Tbongfa  he 
made  no  preliminary  Sketches  Iiis  Composi- 
tions, be  not  unfrequently  introduce*!  considerable 
changes  into  the  finished  copy.  Some  curious 
instances  of  such  pentimenti  may  be  found  in  the 
autograph  Score  «)f  the  Zauberfldte,  in  the  Andr^ 
collection  at  Offenbach.  Not  only  are  tliere 
changes  in  the  Overture;  but  in  the  Duet  for 
Pamma  and  Papageno,  in  Uk«  First  Act,  the 
position  of  the  b.ird  lias  been  altered  from  he- 
ginning  to  end,  in  order  to  remedy  an  overught 
in  the  rhythm,  whieh  caused  the  last  note  of  Ui* 
last  vocal  phra«o  to  fall  in  the  middle  of  a  bar 
instead  of  at  the  beginning.  Aj^ain,  the  Score  of 
the  Pianoforte  Concerto  in  C  minor  (K.  491),  now 
in  the  iiossc<«sion  of  Mr.  Otto  ( Joldschmidt,  abounds 
with  afterthought'^,  many  of  which  are  of  great 
importance :  yet  this  MS.  cannot  be  fiiirly  called 
a  Sketch,  since  the  peniiiaaiti  are  stnctl^  con- 
fined to  the  Solo  Part,  the  orchestral  portions  of 
the  work  remaining  untouched,  throughout. 
Strange  to  say,  the  work  in  which  we  should 
most  iwnfidently  have  expeoled  to  find  traoes  of 
reconsideration  is  singularly  free  from  them.  So 
far  as  it  goes,  the  original  MS.  (Urtchrijt)  of  the 
'  Requiem '  is  a  finiehed  outline,  written  with  so 
fixed  an  intention,  that  it  neodt-d  onl\  the  filling 
In  of  the  missing  details,  iu  order  to  make  it  \>cr' 
ilBei<— a  dreomstance  for  which  Stissmayer  must 
have  felt  intensely  thankful,  if  we  may  beliere 
that  no  other  records  were  left  fur  his  guidance. 

A  more  remarkable  contrast  than  that  pre- 
sented by  these  firm  outlines  to  the  rough 
memoranda  of  the  Composer  who  next  daima 
our  attenlion.it  woiil^l  lie  iin]io>-ilile  to  conceive. 
Beethoven's  method  of  working  differed,  not  only 
from  MoiBrt*8,  bat  from  tiiat  ot  all  other  known 
men  of  genius :  ami  t  ' at  so  wiilely,  that,  if  we 
are  to  accept  the  canon  laid  down  by  the  author 
of  '  Modern  Paintera'  ai  all,  it  ean  only  be  on 
comlition  that  we  regard  him  as  the  exception 
necosary  to  prove  the  rule.  His  greatest  works 
sprang,  almost  invariably,  from  germs  of  such 
apparent  insignificance,  that,  were  we  unable  to 
identify  their  aftergrowth,  we  dionld  leave 
tliem  unnoticed  among  the  host  of  barely  legible 
memoranda  by  whid^  they  were  surrounded. 
Happfly,  it  was  not  hb  habit  to  destroy  radi 
memoranda,  after  they  had  fulfilled  their  office. 
He  left  behind  him  a  whole  library  of  Sketch- 
books, the  value  of  which  is  now  fully  recognised, 
and.  thriT'.ks  to  the  nnremittitig  in<Uistry  of  Notte- 
bohm  and  I  haytr.nut  likely  to  be  forgotten.  Ufthe 
three  specimens  now  in  the  British  Mui>cum,  one 
is  a  mere  fragment,  and  another,  of  comparatively 
trifiinginteNst;  hot  the  third  (Add. MSS.  29.801 ), 
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c  'n»;iin«  Bome  extremely  valuaMo  skcichcd  me- 
niumuda,  made  during  th«  progress  ol  the  Mumc 
for  'The  Ruitu  of  Atheni^'  'AddMda,'  the 
litde  Sonata  in  G  minor  (Op.  49,  No.  1 1,  atiil 
munerous  other  works,  incluiling  a  complete 
OOpy  of  the  'Sonatina  per  il  Mnndolino'  already 
printed  at  p.  305  of  our  secund  volume.  More 
iDtere«ting  still  are  Mine  of  the  Sketch-books  in 
th<"  f'nyal  Library  at  Berlin.  Kr..m  one  of  tliese, 
written  hetwevn  the  years  and  caretuUv 

annlTsed  by  N<>tt«b(>hm,>  w«  eztiaet  «  eerie*  of 
records  connected  with  the  Sonata  in  C  major. 
Op.  53,  dedicateil  to  Count  W  aldstein — a  work  so 

Ieuerally  known,  that  our  readers  can  Rcarcely 
kil  to  take  an  intereit  in  the  history  of  its  birth, 
infkncy,  and  development  to  maturity.  The  first 
Sketch,  at  paife  120,  dashes  into  the  Subjtvt  of 
the  opening  All^o,  by  aid  of  a  few  prefatorial 
bnrs  which  gotw  io  indnoe  oar  belief  in 
■till  earlier  memomndam. 


m 


At  page  133  follows  thefinlldMof  tiieModa* 
latton  which  introdiioee  the  Seoond  Sabjeel. 
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The  doee  of  the  fint  Part  is  •lui'ested  on 
p.  laa. 

3?5 


On  p  13  ^  u  e  Hnd  n  Skeldi  for  the  opening  of 

the  Sccomi  I'iirt — 


lid,  on  p.  131,  the  clo»e  of  the  Movement. 

MM 


Altematfng  with  fheae  nemoranda.  the  vol- 

ntiie  presents  some  intenbcly  interesting  Ski  t<-)iM 
for  an  Andante,  the  first  suggeetioo  for  which 
appem  at  p.  lai,  in  B  major. 


The  Second  Subject  itself  first  at>pears  at  p.  123, 
in  C;  and  in  a  form  far  inferior  <o  that  in 
which  it  makes  its  first  entrance,  in  E,  in  the 
finished  Sonata. 


l*Bn  SMmabocb  *oii  llwthairrn  Mut  dem 
Ma    Hilt  «Bf  pr«ced«l  bt  tit  esrll«r  one, 

aimteny  ui  MNr  tMriu.  Md  vttMltM  la  1 
▼OL.  m.  FT.  5. 


SIS.&SB. 


t  .  


1^ 


Immediately  afterwards,  this  first  idea  reap, 
pears,  in  a  modified  form,  and  in  combination 
with  »  phnuM  jnstly  dear  to  all  of  as. 
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The  Key  is  aft  e  rwards  doMgeA,  mnd  the  idea 
\ »  fMniliAT  fonn — 
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mopt  momontmi.x  eliarftf  ter.  The  R.-ndo  was  ori- 
ginally sketched  in  Triple  Time,  though  llmt 
idM  WM  foon  alMndMMd*  In  &vour  of  one  which, 
ufter  sevenil  trials,  nif>rc  clearly  fonsllMlowed 
the  preeeui  Movtuicut ;  tiut,  however,  wiUloat 
long-conuniied  hesitation  between  a  plain 
ayncuputed  fonn  of  the  prinoipai  Sabieot. 


The  MoTement  now  gr»du»Uy  developea  into 
the  well-known  Andante  !ii  P,  known  aa  Op.  35, 

tlir.iiu'li,  as  Rien  i  fs  s  oriixiimlly  included  in 
th«»  i>lan  of  the  !Soiu*t^  we  aro  studying  : — 


?t:ll,  this  pasBagc  does  no":  Batisfy  the  Com- 
poi>er,  who  tries  it  over  and  over  Hgain  ;  alwaya, 
however,  retaining  the  lovely  Modulation  to  the 
key  of  D!'.  ami  pradnally  bringing  it  iuto  the 
form  in  which  it  was  eventually  printed. 

W«  next  lliidft«iiflgaitioii  fiir  tue  Episode  laBb, 


and,  lastly,  the  germ  of  the  Coda. 


The  altenmtion  of  iheee  Sketbhee  widi  tboee 

fir  the  fir.s[.  and  la'-t  ^Tovements  of  the  Souata. 
coupled  with  the  absence  of  all  tmcc  of  a  debign 
for  the  intermediate  Movement  whicli  now  forms 
J  art  of  it,  sufficiently  corroborates  Kies's  assi  rtion 
that  the  publicatiou  of  the  '  Andante  in  F.'  in  a 
■eparate  form,  was  an  afterthought ;  while  the 
eminent  fitness  of  this  beautiful  Movement  for 
the  position  it  was  originally  intended  to  fill, 
tempU  ud  to  rogret  that  the  '  WahUtein  Sonata' 
•hould  ever  have  been  given  to  the  world  without 
it  Bat  th«  whole  wA  iiifiM  dtuaigm  «t  tlM 


Fiifjii  139. 


The  two  following  Sketches  fi>r  the  mitldle 
section  of  the  Movement,  aro  chiefly  reznarkiible 
for  the  change  suggested  in  the  second 
•ndum. 


The  passage  of  Triplets,  which  afterwards 
forms  so  important  a  feature  of  the  MoTemeot^ 
is  first  suggested  at  p.  137,  and  iti  filttti* 
velopiiMiit  iadtonted  bj  tfan  word  Trkim  on  ^ 

Pnitf  1*7. 


PisffelSB. 


TrioUm 


Then  foUowf  ^  intMdaetii»  of  n  new  iden  > 


linally.  on  p.  1 38,  we  find  the  first  rough  dimll 

of  the  Prestifisinio  with  whic  *i  ili  work  concludes 
—or,  rather,  the  embryo  which  atterwards  de> 
Tdoped  itself  into  tiikt  fitsy  pemntioQ. 
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The  SoBsta^  in  Ht  prewml  Hmn,  wamating  of 

the  Allt■^ru.  an<\  the  Rondo,  with  a  short '  Intro- 
dusioQe' — of  which  no  Sketch  has  a«  yet  been 
Iban^— Interposed  between  them,  was  published, 
as  0)>.  53.  in  May  1805,  and  the  Andante,  in  a 
separate  form,  on  Op  35.  in  May  1806.  The 
Bketcbcti  belong,  in  all  jiml, ability,  to  the  year 
1803:  and  the  volume  which  contains  them  is 
even  richer  in  records  of  the  'Erofca  Symphony'; 
besides  furnishing  valuriML-  iiiemorandi*  for  the 
treatment  of  the  First  Act  of  'Fidelio/  the 
FhaoferCe  Ooocerlo  in  O  major,  the  Sym- 
phnny  in  C  minor,  and  other  works  of  leaa  im- 
portance. The  Sketches  for  the  Eruica  Sym- 
phony exeaed  in  interait  almost  all  the  others 
we  p'lsnes's  ;  but  we  have  thouj^dit  it  better  to 
IDnstrate  our  subject  by  thone  fur  the  Sonata, 
beoanwi,  being  both  less  voluminous,  and  more 
•nstly  compared  with  the  finished  work,  these 
•▼estigesof  creation'  exhibit  the  peculiar  phase 
d  productive  j»ower  we  are  now  studying  in  a 
more  generally  intelligible  form  than  any  others 
that  we  eould  have  edeeted,  and,  while  fbvelbly 
reiuIndinLT  us  of  the  jirm-i  sa  carried  out  by  l;af- 
faelle.  in  designing  the  '  Bella  Giardinicra,'  very 
dearly  esemi^iy  Um  points  in  whldi  Beethoven's 
phin  of  action  diver;^'cd  from  that  pamed  by 
other  C'l.>.-<sical  Composers. 

Sf-hubcrt".-*  nictboil  of  working  differed  entirely 
both  from  Mozart's,  and  Beethoven's.  He  neither 
prepared  a  {)errect  mental  copy,  like  the  former ; 
nor  worke<l  out  his  ideas,  as  aid  the  latter,  from 
a  pimordial  germ;  bat  wrote  almost  always 
on  the  spar  of  the  moment,  eomnitting  to  paper,  | 
as  fast  an  his  pen  could  trace  them,  the  ideas  whicb 
presented  theuuielves  to  his  mind  at  the  instant  of 
comporition — proceeding,  in  fact,  as  ordinary  men 
do  wlien  tl  oy  sit  down  to  write  a  letter.  Thia 
being  the  ca^e — and  there  is  ample  proof  of  it— 
we  are  not  Hurpriaed  to  find  that  he  was  no 
Sketcher,  thuuu'h  we  cannot  but  regard  with 
astonishment  toe  remarkable  freedom  of  his 
Scores  from  evidences  of  afterthought.  It  is 
true,  we  do  lometiniea  iind  important  modifica- 
tioBa  of  the  fi»«t  idoA.  There  ia  an  autograph 
«opj  of  'Dw  BrIlifiBig*  la  odatoioa— piobably 


I  an  early  one — in  which  the  Accompaniment  it 
treated  in  Quavers,  in  place  of  Tripletu,'  Im- 
portant changes  have  been  disoovered  in  the  Score 
of  the  Mass  in  Ab.*  Other*  are  found  in  the 
Symphony  in  C  major.  No.  10;  theor^jinal  MS. 
of  which  «vea  ptooJl^  in  many  places,  of  notable 
ehangeo  intention.  A  eli^larly  happy  im- 
provement is  effected  in  the  oj>ening  Theme,  for 
the  Horns,  by  the  alteration  of  a  eingle  note. 
The  Subject  of  the  All^^  is  far  more  eztenrivdy 
changed;  and  sorntrhed  throuu'li  with  the  p*?n, 
at  every  recurrence,  fur  the  iuiroduction  of  the 
later  modification.  New  bars — and  very  baatt* 
tiful  ones — have  been  added  to  the  Scherzo  ;  and 
there  is  more  or  less  change  in  the  Adagio. 
But,  the»e  cases  are  far  from  common.  As  a 
general  rule,  he  oommitted  hie  idea*  to  paper 
nnder  the  influence  of  nnoontrollable  inspbation, 
and  then  ca-st  his  work  aside,  tn  make  room  for 
newer  mauifeetatione  of  creativepower.  By  far 
tlie  greater  number  of  hie  MSB.  remain,  mi- 
touched,  exactly  in  the  condition  in  which  they 
first  saw  the  light :  monuments  of  the  certainty 
with  which  true  genius  reaUaee  the  perfect  em- 
bodiment of  its  Hublime  conceptions.  In  no  ca^e 
is  this  certainty  more  forcibly  expressed  than  in 
the  unfinished  Score  of  the  Symphony  in  E,  No.  7, 
now  in  the  poeaoMicm  of  the  Editor  of  this  Dic- 
tionary.* Sehttbort  began  to  write  this,  with  the 
I  viiknt  determination  to  complete  a  great  work 
on  the  spot.  At  fitst,  be  filled  in  everv  detail ; 
employing,  fbr  the  espremlon  of  hii  idsaa,  the 
resources  of  an  Orchestra  consisting  of  2  Violins, 
Viola,  2  Flutes,  3  (;lK>e.-,  a  Clarinets  in  A,  a 
BasHoone,  2  Horns  in  E,  2  Horns  in  G,  3  Trom- 
bones, 2  Trumpets  in  E.  Drums  in  K.  11,  Vi<il'>n- 
cello,  and  Coutra-Basso.  This  portion  of  the 
Symphony  <^>eni  thna— 
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Violini  e  Hami,  unii. 

J. 


//  Tulti. 


After  a  farth<  r  development,  of  30  bars  dura- 
tion, the  Adagio  breaks  into  an  Allegro  in  £ 
major 
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1  luring  the  69  bars  which  follow,  the  Move- 
ment is  fulW  scored ;  but,  firom  this  point,  either 
thrniii,'h  failure  of  tini  •,  nr,  more  probaMy,  in 
rebellion  against  the  luechanicul  restraint  im- 
posed ttpim  thoughts  which  flowed  faster  than 
the  pen  could  write  them  down,  Schubert  indi- 
cates the  leading  thread  only  of  his  idea,  by 
means  of  a  few  notes,  allotted  sometimes  to  one 
Instrument,  and  sometimes  to  another,  but  always 
with  a  firmness  of  {ntention  wbiob  eonelnriyely 
proves  that  the  entire  Score  was  present  to  liia 
mind,  throughout.  Thus,  at  the  85th  bar  of  the 
Movement,  a  few  notes  for  the  Tint  Violin  in- 
trodoca  the  Second  fhil>ject.  of  which  the  First 
Clarinet  part  only  ia  written  in  full,  with  here 
and  there  a  note  or  two  for  the  Violin,  not  simply 
suggested,  but  xeaolatel/  inserted  in  the  pmper 
place. 


VJol. 
P 

In  this  manner  the  Iff o v  emeut  b  earned  on 
{hroogh  a  f.'irthi  r  period  of  271  liai-a — in  all  374 
«-li6Ver  with  le«8  clear  indications  than  these, 
and  generally  with  much  fuller  ones,  to  its 
c  inclusion  in  the  original  key.  Then  follows  an 
Andante  in  A  major,  on  the  following  Subject, 
of  which  tha  Vinfe  VioUik  part  onlj  vggMM  iu 
the  MS. 


SKETOHE8. 

Of  this,  nine  bare  only  are  fully  Bcoreil,  soon 
after  the  statement  of  the  leading  Sut>ject,  and 
six  more  a  little  farther  on :  but  the  indioatione 
areperfectly  dear  throughout. 

Tne  Scherzo,  in  C  major,  also  begins  with  the 
First  Violin  part  only,  no  part  of  it  being  oom- 
pletely  scored 

m 


3 


The  Trio  opens  with  a  passage  for  Ob«>e-<.  liaa- 
iooBS,  and  Vwle  divki ;  and  it  is  possible  that 
Romo  portions  of  it  may  have  l>een  intended  to 
remain  as  they  stand  in  the  MjS.,  with  no  addi- 


The  laat  MoTement  begins,  in  like  manmi^ 

with  a  very  meagre  outline:  but,  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  First  Violin  paxt  is  completelf 
filled  in ;  and.  when  a  sabeiduury  Sobfeet  mdkea 

its  appearance,  the  Wind  Tiistrumenta  never  fail 
to  indicate  the  special  mode  ot  treatment  intended 
fbrlL 


.All",  ffiutto 


Viol.  I' 


We  have  said  enough  to  show  that,  though 
deMribaUe  in  gensfal  temia  at  Sketch,'  this 
nmaifcaUe  M8w  ia  JMt  cm  in  leelily.  It  k 
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rather  what  ii  Painter  would  call  an  ("hauchs:  an 
outline,  indicating  the  cuntuuris  uf  a  tinlHhed 
dsngn  with  a  touch  so  firm,  that  not  one  note 
would  have  nt^cled  alteration,  during  the  process 
of  filling  in  the  later  details,  had  the  Coui))o«er 
eo  far  departed  from  his  usual  cuntom  as  to  com- 
pldto  a  MS.  once  bid  asidej  and  foigotten.  In 
tnitiif  it  enwtty  repretentt  a  caavas,  fully  pre- 
pared to  receive  the  future  painting;  and  may, 
therefore,  be  fairly  acc«;pt<Hl  m  evidence  that 
Schubert  wai  not  addicted  to  the  practice  of 
skt-tching,  a  conclusion  which  is  streiii^tlieneil 
by  the  Store  uf  the  uuliuished  Symphony  in 
fi  minor,  No.  8,  the  first  two  MovementH  of  which 
are  ooiiii>let«ly  fiiusbed,  while^  of  the  remainder, 
nine  ban  only  were  ever  oomnntted  to  vriting. 

^leudolswihn,  on   the  other  hand,  Bketelied 
freely  ;  though,  lees  for  the  [jurpoee  of  registering  j 
stray  thoughts  for  future  u.se,  than  far  the  sake 
of  the  Sketched!  th<  m  1 1  ,  -  s.  Thus,  we  constantly  1 
find  him  htsatliiig  a  I'-Her  with  jtomu  little  paa- 
sage,  through  the  medium  of  which  he  strove  to 
expiMi  the  feeliqgp  of  thA  momeiit  more  perfiMtly 
llum  be  ooold  bave  done  in  wordi.  SttH,  eaeee 
were  not  wanting,  m  which  ha  turned  the  record 
of  some  momentacy  impression  to  splendid  sub- 
sequent account.   A  n<^ble  instanoe  of  this  is  j 
affotflM  by  the  germ  <if  the  Overture  to  'The  , 
IkIcs  of  I'iugal.'  which  tirat  appears  in  a  letter  to 
his  Camily,  dated  'Auf  einer  Uebride,  den  7 
August,  1829';  and  beginning  'To  show  you 
bow  more  tluui  ordinarily  pleasing  I  liave  found  I 
ttie  Hebiides,  the  following  has  just  suggested 
itself  to  me,'   A  jacwmiie  of  this  interesting 
memorandwa  will  be  found  ia  *Tb»  MendelflMhn 
Fariiily,'  i.  20S.    A  more  extended  Sketch  fur 
two  ut  thu  Mu%'cuicnt8  of  a  ^mphony  in  V  has 
been  printed  in  our  own  toL  ii.  p.  305. 

We  need  not  quote  the  memoranda  of  later 
writers.  We  haTO,  indeed,  purpoeely  illusUrated 
the  subject  by  aid  of  examples  left  ua  by  the 
greatest  of  the  Great  Masters  only.  And,  in  1 
coatcMtfaig  the  metboda  pursued  by  tbeee  great 
goniu.scH,  we  find  it  no  easy  task  to  arrive  at  a 
juiit  cuuduitiuu  with  regard  to  their  comparative 
value.  When  carefully  analys.  .1.  the  methods  of 
Mozart  and  Beethoven  will  be  found  to  bear  a 
closer  analogy  tu  each  other  than  we  should,  at 
first  sii^lit,  feel  inclined  to  Huppose.  Mozart  was 
a  mental  slietober ;  Beethoven,  a  material  one. 
Tb»  ibrroer  eanied  on,  in  bb  bndn,  the  proeees 
which  the  \ntU  r  worked  out  upon  paper — et  roi'M 
tniit.  Whether  or  not  the  mental  embryo  was  as 
Kim[)le  in  its  origin  as  the  written  one,  we  cannot 
tell.  Prol'ably  not.  Mozart  tells  uh,  that,  when 
he  was  in  a  tilting  mood  fur  composition,  he  heartl 
the  conceptions  which  presented  theiii>elvoii  to  his 
mind  ae  dtstinotly  as  if  they  had  be^  played  by  a 
faH  Orchestra.  But.  we  bnow  that  be  gtadttrily 

brouu'ht  them  to  [lerfeetiuii,  afterwanlB  ;  and  ht? 
himself  implied  aa  much,  when  he  said,  that,  after 
all.  the  resJ  performance  of  the  finished  work  was 
the  best.  Beethoven  heard  his  th'  1  u'Vi'm,  also, 
with  the  mental  car,  even  after  the  niulcnai  organ 
had  failed  to  perform  its  ofltee;  and  it  voula  be 
nnsafe  to  assume^  that*  becaose  b*  wat  more 


carftful  than  Mozart  to  record  his  eonci  ptinnji 
in  writing,  their  development  v/-^  teally  more 
^^raduai.  If  Mozart's  mental  Sketches  could  be 
collected,  it  is  quite  possible  that  they  might 
outnumber  Beethoven's  written  ones.  And  the 
same  with  peiitirneHti.  It  matters  nothing,  when 
the  Com(M)ser  has  detenoined  on  a  change,  whether 
he  puts  it  on  paper  at  ODoe  or  not.  Two  ex- 
ampl'-a  will  illu.strate  OUT  meanim,',  the  more 
furcibly  because  in  neithtr  caae  Ik  the  oomput»i- 
tion  affected  by  the  fenlimtnt'j.  i.  In  the  ori- 
ginal  autograph  of  Mozart't»  '  liianfasia'  in  C 
minor  (Kt>chei  no.  475),  now  in  the  coUeclion  of 
Mr.  .Tulian  Marshall,  three  flats  were,  as  U9ual« 

e laced  at  the  signature^  in  the  first  instanoe; 
ot  MoMUi  aflenrarda  erased  them,  and  intnw 
duced  each  flat,  where  it  was  need.d,  .^s  ;in 
Accidental.  3.  Among  the  Handel  M.Ss>.  at 
Buckingham  Palace  is  a  Tolume  labelled  'So- 
nata.'i,'  which  eoMt;utm  two  pages  of  the  Harjwi- 
cLord  Suite  in  E  niiiior,  in  Alia  breve  time,  with 
the  three  B'a  which  b^n  the  subject  written  as 
Minims,  instead  of  Crotchets^  and  the  following 
pa-'sage  as  Quavers.  But  Sobubert  only  very 
rarely  ma<le  such  changes  as  these.  Ife  made 
no  sketch  either  mental  or  written.  The  ideas 
rashed  into  the  world,  in  the  fullest  form  of 
vehtjunent  they  were  fateil  to  attain.  One's  first 
impulse  is,  to  pronounce  this  the  highest  mani- 
fe.^tation  of  creative  genius.  Yet^  ikitthe  most 
natural!  Surely  not.  It  is  true,  we  recognlsOt 
in  the  matoial  Creation,  the  expression  of  a  pre- 
conceived Idea,  iiifiiutely  perfect  in  all  its  parts, 
and  infinitely  consistent  m  its  unbroken  unity 
and  ineffable  oompletenow :  but,  each  individual 
manifestation  of  that  Idea  attaiuH  jiLrfectinn. 
under  our  very  eye*,  by  slow  develojiinent  tium  a 
primordial  geifU,  to  all  outward  appearance  more 
simple  in  its  construction  than  the  slightest  of 
Beethoven's  Sketches.    And,  if  the  mortal  frame 

of  every  man  who  walk.s  the  e.irth  can  I'e  proved 

to  iuive  originated  in  a  single  nucleated  cell,  we 
surely  cannot  wonder  that  the  '  Pastoral  Sym> 

jihony'  was  dcvclnprd  fr^m  a  few  notes  scratched 
upon  a  slieet  of  music-paper.  r\V.S.l{.] 

SILVAN  A:  aUo  called  'Silvana  das  Wald* 
madchen,'  or  'das  stumme  Waldmiddien' — tha 
dumb  Wood-maiden.  A  romantio  open  in  3  acts; 
words  by  F.  K.  Hiemer,  taorfe  by  Welier;  his 

6th  dramatic  work,  ruiujileted  Feb.  23,  1810; 
produced  at  ]*Vankfort,  Sept.  16,  1810.  It  is 
probably  founded  to  some  extent  on  hkt  early 
opera  'Das  Waldmadehen*  (1800),  afterwards 
burnt ;  and  was  to  a  amad  extent  euipluyed  in 
'Abu  HasHnn '  and  *  Freischiitz,'  The  overture  was 
used  by  Weber  as  the  prelude  to  his  mujdc  for  the 
wedding'  of  Prince  John  of  Saxony ;  and  he  wrote 
7  vari  itii.n.M  forclarim  i  and  PF.,  for  H.  Baruiann, 
on  an  air  Imm  it,  '  W'arum  mui-«t'  ich.'         [O. , 

SIMONE  liOCCANEl  ;RA.  An  opera  in  3 
acts,  with  Prologue ;  libretto  by  Piave,  music  by 
Verdi.  Pro<luc«d  at  the  Fenice  theatre,  A'l  nice, 
March  n,  1857;  remodelled  and  rescored,  with 
a  fresh  libretto  by  Boito,  and  rqnoducad  at  La 
SokU.  Milan,  Macoh  i4»  [O.} 
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SINICO.  An  Italian  family  of  muncians.  I. 
Fkancesco,  borQ  Ai  Tiiithtv,  Dtic.  la,  i8io.  begui 
Man  niuAteiir,  but  in  1843,  after  various  efforts, 
became  Maestro  ili  capella  to  Uic  Je->i)itM  of  that 
city,  and  shortly  afterwards  indncerl  the  author- 
ities to  found  a  singing  school  under  his  direction, 
which  fruiu  *  huinble  beginning  became  an  im- 
portaot  iiutitution.  He  Sed,  Aug.  18,  1865. 
2.  TTis  youncer  brother,  GlfSEPPE,  also  born  at, 
Trieste,  about  i8ia,  a  nnger  whom  we  hear  of 
at  Oporto,  Madrid,  Floranoe,  and  Milan,  and 
who  nftenrards  took  to  texkching.  .v  A  second 
Giuseppe,  son  of  Franct?«ico,  wm  born  at  Trieste, 
Feb.  10,  1836;  he  bc^'an  l)y  a-sit<tiiig  his  fatlit  r, 
and  publish,  d  a  *  Breve  Metodo  '  of  singiiii:,  but 
soon  fttrsi"  k  this  for  composition,  and  in  1859 
and  61  produced  thren  operas  in  his  native  town 
4.  A  iady,  who  was  fint  known  as  Mme.  Sioico. 
afterwards  as  Mme.  Gampobello,  and  whose 
maidm  name  wit<  Cbiric  Mariiii,  made  her  d«?but 
in  England,  May  i  7.  1S64,  at  Htir  Majesty's,  a<) 
Tioletta.  For  many  yean  «lw  was  engaged  at 
one  or  otli<  r  <>{  the  London  opera-houses,  and 
waa  remarkable  for  her  efficient  presentment  uf 
smaller  cpcratio  parli^  and  her  ability  to  play 

Erincipal  characters  at  a  moment'.s  notice.  She 
ad  a  nictj  high  soprano  voice.  Hor  n' />'!-• 
ioirt  included  Donna  Elvira.  Susanna,  Isalxlb, 
Maxgaret  of  Valuis,  Adalgisa,  Anne  Page, 
Elvira  (Maewjiello),  Mathilde.  N^ris  (Clierubini's 
Me<lee),  Papagena  (Zauberfliite),  Annctta  (Der 
FreiflchuU).  Blonde  (Seraglio),  the  Qoeeii  (Ham- 
kt),  Jane  Seymour  (Anna  Bolena),  ete.  In  1879 
she  playt-il  at  TL  r  >raji  bty's,  I.nt  oflate  has  b'  <.ii 
rarely  seen  in  opera  in  London.  She  i»  well 
known  an  an  oratorio  and  concert  singer ;  In  1874 
sang  at  the  Handel  Festival,  and  is  also  very 

Copular  in  the  pnninces.  The  above  rt,fer«  tu 
er  performances  in  En;,4wd,  hatahahas  also  sung 
at  St.  Petersburg,  Copenhagen,  and  elaewhere. 
(She  is  pre-eminently  a  useful  singer.  On  May  2, 
1874.  she  married  Mr.  Henry  McLean  Martin,  a 
favourite  baritone  siqger,  known  under  his  pro- 
faHionat  name  of  OatnpobeUo.  l-^  C.] 

SIKOE,  !?£  DI  PERSIA.  An  opera  of 
Metaitaiio'fl,  xemarkable  for  the  number  of  times 
it  hu  been  set :— Viad  (Venice,  1 726) ;  Handel 
(London,  Feb.  f,  172S);  Wa^.-nsoil  (Milan, 
1730!);  Bioni  (Bredi^,  1731);  Hasae  (Bologna, 
>733):  "^i^i^  (Anoooa,l738);  J.Oooefai  (Naples. 
1750);  Mann.i(Viniee,  1753);  Lampugnani  (Mi- 
*755)  ;  Pert^  (Lisbon,  1750);  Piccinni 
(Na|>Iee,l759);  Giardini  <  London,  1764);  Buroni 
(Prni,nie,  !7'r4\;  ( ' u  :li-'uii  1  1 765  1 ;  Sarti  (Turin, 
ijS.i);  l/biildi  (Tunu,  iSio  i) — axe  aaraed 
by  Clement  as  foUowiqg  ooe  another  in  this  curi- 
ous course^  a  oooTK  Tnoonceivable  «fc  jireeent, 
though  common  in  the  i8th  century.  [G.] 
SIVORI,  Ebkeoto  Camilu),  a  great  violinibt, 
bom  at  €knoa,  June  6,  1817,  the  day  after  hid 
mother  had  heard  Paganini  for  the  first  time. 
He  bei,'an  the  violin  at  five,  under  Restano,  and 
continued  it  under  Coflta,  nntU  about  tbe  year 
1823.  when  Paganini  net  with  bim.  and  wan  no 
mtich  Ktru.  k  with  his  talent,  as  Tiot  only  to  give  ' 
him  lessons,  but  to  compoae  six  (onatns  and  a  i 
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concertino  for  violin,  guitar,  tennr,  and  celloi, 
which  th<  V  were  accustomed  to  play  togretiter, 
Paganini  taking  the  guitar.    This  wa.s  siiffidenfc 
to  launch  the  lad  into  P^iranini's  htyle.    In  1827 
he  first  reached  i'ariii  aud  then  '  England  :  re- 
turning to  Genoa,  where  he  studied  harniony 
eeriou^y  under  Senra  Sax  levaial  yean  without 
public  demonsttatfon.   He  neict  traferaed  Italy, 
l  egioning  with  F! n       ,  in  i8_V)  ;  then  in  T'^4l 
and  43  visited  Prague,  Vienna,  Leipzif.  B«rlia, 
Frankfort,  Brands,  St  Petenburg  and  Moeeovr. 
On  Jan.        1^4.1.  he  made  his  rtntr^  tv^  Paris 
with  a  movement  from  a  concerto  of  his  own,  nia 
{terformanoe  of  wbieh  carried  away  his  audience 
and  jimeurcd  him  a  special  medal.  He  aNo  uki.I..- 
a  \ ait  imprtiijjjiou  in  eliariiljcr-nnisie.   From  I'^ir** 
he  went  to  London,  an<l  plavf  d  hi»  concerto  at  the 
Philharmonic^  June  5,  1843,  repeating  it  on  tba 
1 9th  (Spohr  was  in  London  at  the  laroe  tinie>  ; 
retunied  in  1*^44,  wlu  ii  MendeW>hn,  Ji-aehim, 
Halle,  Piatti,  and  liamt  were  here  also,  and  in 
1845.  when  he  wsdsted  in  the  famous  perfiirmanoeB 
of  Beethoven's  quart.ts  .it  !\rr.  Alsager'-  li  >u-e 
[see  R0US8ELOT,  iL  l8afc],  pbiye  i  at  tJie  Muciical 
Union  on  June       etc.,  et<c-     In  1846  he  waa 
again  hero;  on  .finie^y  introduced  Memlelssuhn's 
Concerto  to  EugLuid  at  the  Philharmonic  Concert, 
and  was  solo  violin  at  Julien's  ' Conoerta  d*£te. 
He  then  loft  for  America,  in  which  he  remained 
till  1850,  travelling  from  the  Northern  States, 
by  Mexico  and  Panama,  to  Valparaiso,  Rio, 
Buenos  Ayres,  and  Montevideo,  and  narrowly 
escaping  death  by  yellow  ferer.   In  1850  he  re* 
turned  to  Genoa,  ;inil  shortly  after  lost  nearly  .Ul 
the  money  he  had  utade  in  the  new  world  by  an 
imprudent  speculation.    In  i%i  be  was  again 
in  (?r«it  Britain,  touring  throughout  the  whole 
country.    In  186]  ho  scored  one  more  success  in 
Paris  in  the  B  minor  Concerto  of  Paganiui.  In 
1864  he  revisited  London,  and  appeared  at  the 
Musical  Union  and  elsewhere.   Since  then  his 
life  dors  not  appear  to  ]»▼«  enhibited  anything 
remarkable. 

As  a  man  he  waa  always  liked — '  little,  (psod- 

tempered,  warm-hearted,  intellij^ent,  Cainillo 
Sivori,'  is  the  description  of  him  of  an  English 
journalist.  He  was  the  only  direct  pupil  of 
Pa^'aniid,  and  his  playing  wa-s  that  of  a  vir- 
tuoao  oi  tlie  Paganini  school,  vvilU  a  prodigious 
command  of  difficultteK,  especially  of  doubtO'etop* 
ping,  second  only  to  his  master.  His  tone  waa 
silvery  and  clear,  but  rather  thin.  His  style — • 
judgetl  by  a  classical  standard — wa.s  cold  and 
affected,  and  had  little  real  feeling,  it  is  strs^ge 
that  the  introduction  of  MendciaMba's  Oonoerfeo 

into  this  eountry  should  ha\  c  fallen  tO  an  artist 
BO  little  able  to  do  justice  to  its  merits.  Sivori's 
works  for  the  vidin  faiolude  9  oonoerlos,  in  Et>  and 
A;  a  fantais^ie  caprice  in  F,;  3  i^ets  of  variationii; 
4  fantaiaies  on  operas,  etc.,  etc.  They  are  rich 
in  display,  but  poor  as  music,  and  wen  hardly 
ever  pl.tye  1  by  any  on'-  hut  the  composer.  [H.] 
SLIDE  (Ger.  .^chUijer;  Fr,  Cftnk),  an  oma- 
inellt  frequently  met  with  in  Ixith  v>m»1  and  tau 
stninwiitai  music,  although  its  Bugiish  iuhm 
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has  Mien  Into  dinnw.  It  eotuisto  of »  Tftpnd  <Htt> 

tonic  [u  Mvi-i  -H'iini  .  if  rJir-je  iii>tes,  either  a.^rrniliTiif 
or  dei»c«udiu|{,  of  which  the  principal  auto,  or 
note  to  be  onuuu6Bt«d,  b  the  third,  wad  the  other 
two  are  grace-notee,  and  are  either  written  of 
small  rise  (Ex.  i),  or.  in  old  music,  indicated  by 
an  (Clique  line  drawn  towards  the  principal  note 
frook  the  note  preceding  {Ex.  a). 

Brrthovim,  BegMetle,  Op.lU^  N«.ii 


SLIDE. 


985 


In  the  examples ;  this  prerente  the  possibility  of 
mislake.  but  in  theabitenoe  of  the  slur — ;uiJ  it  is 
freauentljr  omitted— the  performer  must  be  guided 
hy  mt  own  judgment. 


tr 


C&OPi»,  Aadsirte  SptaiwIOk  Op.  IX 
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Sometimes  the  first  note  of  a  slide  is  sustained 
for  the  duration  of  the  whole.  In  old  mnsic  this 
was  indicated  by  writing  'htf  extreme  note»  of 
the  slide  on  a  single  stem,  and  drawing  ag  oblique 
Hue  between  them,  eitlier  upwards  or  down- 
wards,  according  to  the  direction  nf  the  slide 
(Ex.  6).  In  modem  music  the  tianie  thing  ie 
expressed  (thouj^  not  veiy  aeeumtelj)  by  ncani 
of  a  tie  (Ex.  7). 

6.   Writtm.  Ptaped. 


7.       ScBUBKBT.  *  Moiueu*  Mvuitals,'  No.  S. 
Writtm. 


Anotber  method  of  indicating  It  Is  hj  means 

of  a  direct  placud  upon  th-  d-jrt  •■  of  the 
stave  on  which  the  slide  is  to  oummeuce,  and 
having  its  right  extremity  prvdonged  so  as  to  ck- 
tend  to  the  pM>ition  of  th.^  principal  note  (Ex.  3). 
The  short  notes  of  the  ulide  are  always  executed 
within  thoTaliio  of  the  principal  note,  and  not 
before  it,  and  any  notf!  which  may  accompany  it 
must  fall  to^ethei-  with  the  first  note,  as  in  i:lx.  3. 
Tbe  aoosntison  the  priiMipal  oole. 

S.  Bach,  Snlto  Fianeslw^  Wo^Sl 

n'riirrn. 


When  a  note  followed  hf  anotlier,  one  degree 
above  or  below  it,  is  ornamented  by  a  Nach- 
8CHLA0  of  two  notes  [vol.  ii.  p.  441,  Ex.  8],  the 
small  notes  present  exactly  the  appearance  of  a 
slide  to  the  second  large  note,  and  thus  a  misappre> 
hension  as  to  the  proper  rendering  might  arise. 
For  acconling  to  the  invariable  rule  of  all  grace- 
notes,  the  small  notes  of  the  Nachsohlag  would  be 
exeooted  daring  the  latter  portion  of  the  ▼aloe  of 
the  fint  largo  note  (Ex.  4),  but  those  of  the  slide 
not  until  the  commenoement  of  the  second  (Ex.  5). 
Rrapnly,  a  alnr  should  be  InCroduoed  to  oonnect 
tbegraeeHMtes  with  their  own  pvinclpal  note^  as 


PUxved. 

Slides  of  greater  extent  than  three  notee  are 

not  unfrequcnt;  groups  i»f  throi-  notes  leading  to 
a  principal  uule  <^rd  uttea  met  with  (Ex.  8;,  and 
slides  of  four  and  even  more  notes  occasionally 
(Ex.  9).  Tlii.s  extended  slide  ia  Hometiiues  callijd 
Tirade  or  Tinila  (from  tiruic  to  draw,  or  to 
shoot).  E.  W.  Wolf,  in  his  '  Musikalische  Un- 
terricht'  (Dresdan,  1 788),  calls  sooh 
'sky>rockete.' 


MaveaBssa,  *Bobirto.' 


9.  HuMMBj.,  *  Fi&iiofartc  School.' 

WrilUn.^,  •  . 


i 


Flayed. 
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li«iidM  the  above,  a  more  oonipli«ftt«d  kind  of 

dMe  is  mentioned  by  Emanael  mch  and  othen, 
called  the  dotted  slide,  in  which  the  first  grace- 
note  rcc(.ive>l  the  nfldition  of  a  dot.  It«  execu- 
tioo  however  varieii  so  considerably<— oa  is  proved 
1^  th«  two  Mcamples  by  Emanuel  Badi.  adeoted 
fr  r-i  a  variety  of  others  (Ex.  lo^ — that  tlio 
hm  never  met  with  general  acceptance,  although 
tlw  ornament  itself,  wtitton  oat  in  notes  of 
ordinary  size,  is  of  constant  occtirrence  in  the 
works  of  the  great  masters  (Kx.  1 1). 


10.  Written. 


P!n/fd. 


WHUem. 


I'Uijfttl 


Bkbtbotsn,  'Sonata 


tP.T.) 

SLIDE  (Fr.  C<>idi,te\  Ger.  Zvgdmg;  fiSNm. 
ttitek ;  It.  a  tirarei).  A  contrivance  applied  at  a 
very  early  date  to  instruments  of  the  trumpet 
and  trombone  family,  for  lengtlienini.'  ;in'l  hIioi 
oning  the  soonding  iob«,  and  thos  filling  the 
gap*  betwoen  the  ran<!aoi«ntal  note  «nd  its 
B!ir"»  -  ivo  hannuuics  Tu  i  s!ide-trombones, 
sintiully  identical  with  the  uiudern  pattern,  are 
to  be  seen,  one  in  the  Museo  Borbonioo  at  Naplw, 
the  other  in  the  Qut-cn's  collection  at  Windsor. 
Both  were  foutid  at  I'umpeti.  [Tbomboke.]  In 
tbo  trombone  the  mouthpiece,  upper  joints,  and 
bell  of  the  instrument  are  held  to  the  mouth  of 
the  player  by  means  of  the  left,  while  the  slide 
is  held  and  a^ljuHted  by  means  of  the  right  hand 
and  arm.  In  \!b»  Q  bass  trombone^  the  length  of 
•  man's  arm  not  being  sufficient  to  i!eM»  the 
lower  slide  po.sition.H,  ji  jcintrj  handle  is  fixed  to 
the  crasa-bar  of  the  slide  b^  way  of  prolongatioii. 
In  the  tminpet>  the  extent  of  travd  of  Hie  illJe 
being  far  less,  nnd  tliat  instrument  being  held  in 
the  right  hand,  the  slide  is  plaucd  between  the 
bell  and  the  i>p)ier  part  of  the  tube,  and  drawn 
to  its  dosed  jmsltiou  by  a  sjiiral  spring,  or  an 
elastic  ligature  uf  caoutchouc.  It  iu  drawn  out 
to  tlie  required  length  by  the  fore  Mid  middla 
fingeni,  acting  fak  opposition  to  the  thumb. 

A  doable  didenuttion  on  the  principle  of  the 
tntmbone  has  been  very  ingeniously  aj>plied  to 
Um  French  Horn  by  Mr.  Furd.  It  i»  actuated 
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by  a  kaifwmiewhat  resembling  the  u^ua!  r  .tat->rv 
valve  apparatoa.  It  is  patented,  and  a  model 
has  been  deposited  in  the  Museum  of  Patents  at 

South  Kensington.  It  of  course  has  tiie  in- 
estimal^  advantage  which  causes  the  slide 
trumpet  and  trombone  to  tctcA  all  other  wind 

in.?tr;iTnents  in  accuracy  of  int^tnatioa  —  that 
namely  of  producing  the  notes  by  ear  wd  not  by 
an  mudterable  medianism;  bat  it  has  nevrr 
been  adopted  by  musicians.  [AV.H.S.^ 

8L0PER,  E.  H.  LurMAT,  bom  in  London 
June  14,  1826,  was  taught  the  pisnoferte  bj 

Moscheles  for  »oine  ye.ir^.  In  iS^ohe  went  to 
Frankfort  and  continued  his  studies  under  Alojs 
Sehndtt.  He  next  prooeeded  to  Heidelberg.  Mid 
studied  harmony  and  counterpoint  under  Car! 
VoUweiler.     In   1841  he  went  to  Paris  and 

fursued  ihei^tiidy  of  composition  under  Ikdsa^ot. 
I<-  remaintMl  there  for  five  years  and  gained  ^Tt  at 
reputation,  both  ns  compo*er  and  |>erformer. 
ratnmad  to  London  in  1 846  and  made  a  sucoeesfnl 

Sipeanuice  at  a  matinie  of  the  Musical  Union, 
e  has  since  devoted  himself  principally  to 
teaching,  but  appears  occasionally  at  public  con- 
certs. His  oomposititMis  are  duefly  for  the  piano- 
forte, bat  lie  luw  also  pradoMd  eone  soi^  and 
other  vocal  muiii^  whioli  hnve  had  a  favoun^>Ie 
reception.  (VV.H.H.} 

SLOW  MOVEMENT.  (l)  A  generic  l*irm 
for  all  pieoes  in  slow  tims^  whether  fteparate^  or 
forming  part  of  a  larger  work.  (3)  A  naUM 
specially  applied  to  such  pieces  in  slow  tiras 
when  they  occur  in  a  sonata  (i>r  work  in  sonatsr 
form).  When  the  sonata  contains  three  or  more 
movements,  the  slow  movement  mny  be  the 
second,  third,  or  fourth  in  the  gonata,  provided 
that  there  is  a  '  first  movement'  at  the  beginning 
and  n  ftaale  at  the  dose.  In  wnuitnsof  only  two 
movements,  the  slow  movement  may  be  eitb'»r 
the  first,  as  in  Beethoven's  Pianoforte  Sonata 
Op.  49,  No.  I.  or  the  seoottd*  M  in  his  Sonata 
Op.  90.  The  right  of  any  movement  to  this  title 
must  depend  rather  on  its  character  than  its 
time  indication,  for  many  movements  marked 
Allegretto  are  striotly  slow  movements.  [See 
S011ATA.I  [J.A.FJkLl 

SLUR.  This  wevd,  taken  in  Hi  ori^nnl  and 

widest  Hcnse,  si^Tiifies  an  effect  of  phrasing  which 
is  mure  commonly  expressed  by  the  Italian  term 
legato,  i.e.  connected.  The  sign  of  the  slur  is 
a  corved  line  (Ger.  Schlei/bogm ;  Fr.  Liaimm) 
drawn  over  or  under  a  group  of  notes,  and  the 
notes  included  within  its  limits  arc  said  to  bo 
durredf  and  are  performed  with  smoothnoH^  if 
on  a  stringed  inetnmMBt«  by  a  single  sirake  of 
the  1k>w,  or  in  singing,  on  a  single  oyllable. 
[See  Legato,  toL  ii.  p.  112.]  But  aithou<,'h  this 
was  origiudly  the  meaning  of  Vbm  word,  it  to  aoir 
used  ill  n  more  restrict  I  "'nee,  to  denote  a 
special  phraung  effect,  lu  which  the  laht  of  the 
nolwoonpinsea  within  the  curved  line  is  »<hort» 
ened.  and  a'oonnderable  stress  laid  on  the  first. 
This  effect  has  already  been  fully  described  in 
the  article  Phkami.vg  [vol.  ii.  p.  707.]  In  vocal 
musio  the  slur  is  employed  to  indicate  the  use  of 
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POBTAVENTO  (see  the  word),  and  ft  b  mho  very 

generallj'  placed  over  two  or  more  notett  which 
we  sung  to  a  dingle  liable.  In  this  c&ac  how- 
ever the  sign  is  supeiDuous,  since  if  the  passage 
eoiuists  of  qaavoa  or  ahorter  notes,  the  connec- 
tion  can  be  riiowii  by  writing  them  in  groups 
instead  of  sftparat  -  [ste  Qcavek,  p.  60  ],  whilo  even 
if  the  notes  are  crotchets,  the  Sact  of  there  being  I 
bat  a  single  syllable  talBeianfly  indicates  the  { 
leijufo.  Moreover  an  effect  analogous  to  the  slur 
in  iustrumental  music,  whereby  the  second  of 
two  notes  is  curtailed  and  weekeBed,  is  perfectly  ' 
possible  in  singiug,  and  may  very  probably  have 
been  intended  by  the  earlier  composers  where 
the  sign  of  the  slur  i«  enij.loyed.  This  view  is 
insiskwi  ap<ni  by  MendeLMoho,  who  in  e  letter 
to  Mr.  G.  A.  Macfarren '  strongly  objeoto  to  the 
engravers  of  liis  edition  of  '  Iwrael  in  Egypt' 
placing  the  slur  over  two  quavers  or  iemiH|[aaver8 
whidi  e«e  to  be  rang  to  one  ward. 

Wheajthe  dur  is  used  in  combination  with  a 

eeries  of  dotn,  thoa  it  indicates  the  effect 

called  m«s2o  ttaccato.  in  which  the  notes  are 
made  of  longer  duration  than  if  marked  with  the  , 
stiiL-cato-sign  only,  being  sustained  for  nearly  ; 
their  full  vala«^  and  separated  by  a  very  brief 
intervel  of  eUenee.  [See  «bo  Svaoiuto.]  [F.T.] 

8M ABTT.  Sib  Gm>ms  TjBOMae,  Knight*  born 

May  10,  1776,  son  of  George  Smart,  music  Bi-Iler 
(first  in  Argyll  Street  and  afterwards  at  331 
Oslbvd  Street)  and  double>boM  player,  received 
his  early  musical  education  as  a  chorister  of  tlie 
Chapel  Royal  under  Dr.  Ayrton.  He  learned 
organ-i  layini,'  from  Dr.  Dupuir^  atid  composition 
bam.  Dr.  Amuld.  On  quitting  the  choir  in  1791 
be  obtained  the  appointment  of  or^ganist  of  St. 

Jam er«*S  Chapel.  Tlamjwtead  Road,  and  was  also 
engaged  ae  a  violinist  at  Salomon's  conoerta.  At 
a  raheeml  of  a  symphony  of  Haydn**  for  one  of 
those  concertH  the  drummer  wa«  absent,  and 
Haydn,  who  was  at  the  harpsichord,  inquirtxi  if 
any  one  present  could  play  the  drums.  Young  ' 
Smart  Volnnteere^l,  but  from  inexperience  was 
not  very  8ucx»»(sful,  whereupon  tlte  great  com- 
poeor,  asoendiug  the  orchestra,  gave  him  a  prac- 
tioni  leseon  in  the  art  of  drumming.  About  the 
MUne  time  he  commenced  practice  as  a  teacher 
of  the  harpsichord  and  sinj,'iii>,'  He  soon  BhoweJ 
an  aptitude  for  conducting  musical  performances. 
In  181 1,  having  euBcewfally  oondneted  lome 
concerts  in  Dublin,  he  was  knighted  I*)'  the  Lord 
lieutenant.  In  1 8 1 3  he  was  cbo«en  one  of  the 
original  members  of  the  Philhartnuniu  Society, 
.and  between  that  date  and  1844  conducted  49  of 
ittt  c4}Qcert».  From  181 3  to  iHij  he  conducted 
the  Lenten  r)ratorios  at  one  or  other  of  the  ]>atent 
theatres,  at  one  of  which  in  1814  he  introduced 
Beethoven's  '  Mount  of  Olives '  to  the  English 
public  In  iSiS  he  directed  the  City  concertos 
established  by  the  late  Baroo  (then  Mr.)  Heath. 
On  April  i.  i83.>,  he  wee  appointed  one  of  the 
organists  of  tbe  Chapel  Royal  in  '.Ii<  rn  m  of 
Clutflee  Knyvett,  dec«uMd.   In  Iba4  he  accom- 


panied Chailee  KemUe  to  Grermany  to  engrage 

Weber  to  compose  an  opera  for  Covent  Oarileo, 
and  when  Wciber  catno  to  England  m  i8i6  to 
bring  out  bis  '  Oberon '  he  was  the  guest  of  Sir 
6eoq;e  Smart,  in  wlioae  houM  he  died  on  Jone  5. 
It  WMB  mainly  by  the  ekertioos  of  Sir  George 
Smart  and  Sir  Julius  Benedict  that  the  *tat;ii:'  of 
Weber  at  Dresden  was  erected,  the  greater  part 
of  the  onbicriptioni  having  been  oolieetea  in 
England.  In  i  ^36  Sir  George  introduo' d  Men- 
delssohn a  '  iSt.  Paul '  to  England  at  the  Liverpool 
Feitival.  On  the  death  of  Attwood  in  1838  he 
was  appointed  one  of  the  composers  to  the  Chapel 
Iloyal,  To  a  careful  mufdcianHhip  he  added  an 
administrative  ability  which  eminently  qualified 
him  for  the  oonductorship  of  musical  festivals 
and  other  performances  on  a  large  scale,  and  his 
8er\ice-s  were  for  niany  yea  is  in  n  qiie«t  on  ~uch 
occaeions  all  over  the  country.  He  conducted 
fteHvala  St  Liverpool  In  iSaj,  1837,  1S30,  1833. 
and  1836;  Norwich,  1824,  1S27,  1830,  and  1S33; 
Bath,  1834;  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  1834  and 
184a;  Edinburgh,  1824;  Bury  St.  Edmund*a, 
1S2S;   T)id)Iin  and  Derby,  ;  Camhrid^je, 

1833  and  1835;  Westminster  Abbey,  1834;  Hull, 

1834  and  1840 ;  and  Exeter  Hall  and  Mancheifter, 
1836.  He  was  long  resorted  to  by  singers  deHirous 
of  acquiring  the  traditional  manner  of  singing 
Handel's  songs,  which  he  had  been  taught  by  bis 
father,  wlio  had  seen  Handel  conduct  his  oratorios : 
among  the  many  he  so  Inetraoted  were  Sontag 
and  .Jenny  Lind.  Ho  gave  les>on3  in  singing 
until  he  was  past  80.  He  edited  Orlando  Gib- 
bone's  Madrigpib  tut  the  Musioiil  Antiquarian 
Society,  rxn  i  the  '  Dettincren  Te  Deum'for  the 
Handel  s  ..  rty.  He  tooli  an  active  part  in  pro- 
curing tla  t  undation  of  the  Mendelssohn  8cho> 
larnhip.  His  compositions  consist  of  anthems, 
cimiitH.  Kyrie>«,  pitalm  tunes,  and  glees.  In  1863 
he  published  a  collection  of  his  anthems  and 
another  of  his  glees  and  caaoiu.  Two  of  hii 
glees,  •  The  Squirrel '  and  'The  BttttwAVa  Ball/ 
were  very  pojmlar  He  died  at  hie  llOUee  III 
Bedford  Square,  Feb.  33, 1867. 

Hie  brother,  Rirkt,  bom  in  1 778,  began  bie 
musical  education  at  an  early  age,  and  st'idied 
the  violin  under  Wilbelm  Cramer,  in  which  he 
made  such  progrM  ^at  when  only  14  he  waa 
engaged  at  the  Opera,  the  Concert  of  Ancient 
MuhIc,  and  the  Acatiemy  of  Ancient  Mus>ic.  He 
was  engaged  ae  leader  of  the  band  at  the  Lyceum 
on  its  bemg  opened  as  an  £ngli«h  Opera  House 
in  i>^09,  and  continued  bo  for  several  seasons. 
He  was  leader  at  the  present  Drury  Lane  Tlx-atre 
from  its  opening  in  181  a  until  i8ai.  On  June 
13,  1 819,  the  bimd  preeentod  him  with  a  diver 

cuji  ;is  a  token  of  their  regard.  He  was  leatler 
ot  the  Lenten  oratorios  from  the  time  they  came 
under  the  management  of  bis  brother.  Sir  George^ 
in  1813,  and  a  member  of  the  Philharmonic 
Society's  orchestra,  which  he  i>cca^ioiiaISy  led. 
In  1820  he  established  a  manufactory  of  piano- 
fort4.>8  of  a  peculiar  construction,  and  on  July  32, 
l8i.;,  olttaiueil  a  patent  for  improvements  in  the 
construction  of  pianoforteH.  He  went  to  Dublin 
to  eapezintend  the  debftt  of  his  pupil«  Mius 
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Goward  (now^  Mrs.  Keeley),  where  he  was  at-  ; 
iackdd  by  typbiu  fever,  and  died,  Nov.  33,  1833. 
His  MB 

Hekbt  SvabT.  a  prominent  member  of  the 
modern  Enielish  School,  was  bom  in  London 
Oot.  26,  I  Si  3,  and  after  declining  a  commis* 
fjaa  in  the  Indian  vodj,  wm  MlioM  U>  » 
■olioitor,  but  qwttad  lair  for 
he  had  <  \ t  raordinary  natural  facultien,  nnd  wliich 
be  atudied  |>tinoi{MkUy  under  VV.  II.  Keanu, 
lluragh  to  a  gr«ftt  «steat  Mlf»toiiglit.  In  183 1 
he  became  organifit  of  ibe  paribb  church  of 
BliM;kbtU'Q«  Lancashire,  which  he  reai$rned  in 
1836.  WbUe  at  Blaekbiim  be  compoeed  hii  fint 
important  work,  an  anthem  for  the  tercentenary 
of  tlie  RefonnaUon,  in  1835.  In  he  tt«lUt'ti 
in  London  as  organist  tu  SC.  Philip's  Church.  In 
1 8^4  he  waa  appointed  to  the  organ  of  St.  Luke'a, 
Old  Street,  where  he  remaibed  tmttt  1864,  when 
lie  was  chosen  organist  of  St.  Pancras.  He  was 
an  excellent  orgaA-fiayer,  apecially  happy  aa  an 
aoooaipanist  in  tiie  aervioe^  a  aplendid  exteni* 
pciri.si  r,  ami  a  voluminous  and  ndmirable  com- 
poser for  the  instrument.  But  his  conipoeitions 
were  by  no  meana  4Mafiaad  to  the  organ.  In 
1855  an  opTa  from  his  pen,  'Hertha.  or,  The 
Gnome  ol  th  •  Ihirtzburg,*  wa«  aui,cti»j»fully  pn»- 
dttOed  at  tijtj  Maymarket.  In  1864  he  composed 
hia  cantata,  'The  Bride  of  Dunkerron'  (bis 
belt  work),  expressly  for  the  Birmin^rbam  Festi- 
Tal.  He  pmduced  two  cantatas,  •  Kiiiy  Keno'^i 
Daughter'  (words  bjr  Enoch),  1871,  and  'The 
Pftbemudldens,*  both  for  female  Toioea.  An 
opera  nii  the  HuV'jcel  uf 'The  Surrendt-r  of  Calais,' 
the  librtiito  by  Planch^,  orisrinally  intended  for 
Mendelssohn,  was  put  into  his  hantls  by  Messrs. 
Ojappt-U,  ;dj<int  but  though  considerable 

pio;,'!  '.  --^  u  as  made  with  it,  it  was  never  completed. 
A  sacr.  il  cantata^ 'Jacob'  —  words  compiled  by 
Mr.  McC'aul  — waa  written  for  the  Glasgow 
Ftsftivul,  produced  Nov.  10,  1873,  and  repeated 
Nov.  7,  1874  ;  ftinl  two  large  :inilii;iii8  for  solos, 
ohoms,  and  organ  were  written  fur  the  Festi- 
vab  of  the 'London  Choral  Ohoim  Aaeoeiation  at 
St.  Paul's  in  1S76  and  i^'-S—'  Sin^-  to  the  Loni,' 
and  'Lord  thou  h».>>t  hmu  our  refuge.'  l*'or 
many  years  jiast  Mr.  Smart'a  right  had  been 
failitig^.  and  •goon  aft«r  1864  he  beramc  trio  blind 
to  wiitL.  All  his  compositions  ait«:r  lliat  date 
tliL retort-  were  committed  to  puper— like  those 
of  another  great  ornament  of  the  English  School, 
Mr.  Mocfarren — through  the  truly  disheartening 
|>rocess  of  dictation. 

It  is  as  a  oompoeer  of  part  longs  and  a  writer 
lisr  the  OTfntn  that  Henry  .Stnnrt  will  be  known 

to  the  future  TIi>  tMrlier  part  iij^-s,  'The  Shep- 
herd's Farewell,'  'Thti  Waves'  Keproof  (worthy 
of  Mendelssohn),  'Ave  Maria»*  are  knrely,  and 
Kill  long  be  sung;  and  his  organ  pieces  (many 
of  them  published  in  the  Organist's  Quarterly 
Joomal)  are  full  of  charming  melody  and  eflec* . 
tive  combinations.  As  M-as  his  music  so  was 
the  man— not  original,  but  higldy  interesting, 
and  always  full  of  life  and  vigour.  He  was  a 
very  accomplished  meobanio,  and  had  he  taken 
np  engineering  instead  of  nraiie,  would  no  doubt 


have  be«n  Frncecioful.  As  a  (Icsigno-r  of  organs 
he  wab  ofteu  employed,  and  ihouo  at  Leeds  and 
Glasgow  may  be  named  as  specimens  of  hia 

Kwers  in  this  line.  He  edited  Handel's  13 
ilian  duets  and  7  trios  for  the  Handel  Society. 
Hia  health  ha'i  for  several  yean  been  ry  bad, 
and  cancer  <»i  the  liver  gave  him  excruciation 
agony.  In  June  1879  the  Govanunent  trranted 
him  a  pen.'ion  i>f  £100  a  year  in  acknn«ii  <!_'-- 
inent  of  bis  services  in  the  CAUse  of  music,  but 
he  did  not  live  to  enjoy  it,  dying  July  6,  1S79. 
His  last  composition  was  a  Pr  sil  idc  in  T.b  f  r 
the  organ,  finished  very  shortly  l-eture  the  end. 
IIIh  life  has  been  written  by  his  Mend  Dr. 
Spark  (Beeves,  1881),  and  the  book  will  always 
be  interesting,  though  it  might  perhaps  have 
been  more  ttttUlyanaiigad,  and  mom  aaonmtnly 
printed. 

ObaVOH  Fbbdibiok,  a  younger  broCher  of  Sir 
George  Smart,  was  brought  upasa  chi  n  istc  r  at  the 
Chapel  Boyal,andafterwards  became  a  double-bMa 
player  in  idl  tiie  principal  orehastraa.  CW.H.H.3 

SMETANA.  Fri£OBI0H,  bom  March  3. 1834. 
at  Leitomiscbl  in  Bohemia,  between  Olmiitz  aud 
Prague,  was  a  pupil  of  Froksch  at  Prague,  and 
afterwards,  for  a  short  time,  of  Liszt,  under  whoae 
tuition  he  became  a  remarkable  pianist.  He  then 
opened  a  mnrical  school  of  hts  own  at  Prague 
ami  married  Katharina  Ko1;ir.  In  lS^f^  he  took 
the  post  of  conductor  to  the  Philharmonic  Society 
at  Oothenborg  in  Sweden,  where  he  lost  his  wife 
in  i860.  In  1866  ht)  became  conductor  to  the 
National  Theatre  of  Prague.  He  is  eum^lly  » 
Bohemian  composer,  and  the  li-^t  of  hisoparaaili 
th.'it  lanu'ii.vLfe  is  hir<;e-  '  Alarrii-d  for  money*; 
•The  lirandetiburger  iu  Ikdieuiii* '  ;  'Dalibor'; 
'  Two  widows*;  *  The  Ki.ss.'  Ali«o  a  qrmphonki 
poem,  entitled  'Mt-in  Vaterland,'  in  3  seouons^ 
•Vy8ehrad'(the Vi.segni  1  fortress),  'Vltava'(lhe 
Moldau),  and  '  Libussa.'  Tlie  tir.st  two  uf  these, 
very  picturesque  and  striking  piecw,  were  per- 
formed at  the  Crystal  Palace  00  Not.  ti,  i89s» 
and  March  5.  iSSi.  rcspctively.  Smetana  has 
alt<4)  published  a  quartet,  luuiy  datic^,  and 
other  j>iaiHtforte  pieces,  etc.  In  1874  he  was 
conii>eIled  to  ^'ive  irp  the  Xational  Opera-house 
ou  account  of  his  ileaiuejis,  which  ha^  since  in- 
creased so  fiur  ;iB  to  dopriva  lum  of  all  power 
of  hearing.  But  he  still  composes.  One  of  his 
claims  to  notice  is  that  he  was  the  tcac'jer  of 
l)v»ri<]iak. 

A  medallion  with  an  ioscription  in  his  honour 
was  recently  affixed  to  the  hoose  in  which  Smet- 
ana was  l)()rn,  m:  'itch  (X-easiiiii  tin n  v,  •  re  L,Teat 
festivities,  aud  lit;  was  presented  witii  the  lro0>  iom 
oftbstown.  [G.] 

SMETHERGELL,  William,  a  pianist  in 
Lon<!nn.  was  author  of '  A  TreaUiiM  on  Tlionnigh 
bas^,'  1 794.  and  composer  of  some  sonatas  and 
otlier  pieces  for  the  pianoforte,  and  six  overtures 
for  Vauxhall  Gardens.  He  was  organist  of  St. 
Mai^sret  on  the  Hill,  Sonthwark.  and  Anhallowa» 

I3arkin<^.  [W.H.H.] 

SMITH,  Charles,  bom  in  London  in  1786, 
waa  in  1796  adanlttad  a  cfaoristar  of  ttie  Chapel 
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Il<»\al  uiuli.r  Dr.  Ayrton,  but  was  withdrawn 
from  (he  choir  in  1798  and  became  a  pupil  of 
John  Adil«v.  In  1800  he  sang  at  ilia  Oratodoe, 
Banelagh,  -  tc.  Upon  the  breaking  of  hia  voice 
be  acted  im  deputy  or£aiuat  for  Enyvett  and 
Stafford  Smith  at  tha  Chapel  Royal,  and  soon 
aftcnranlH  iHoamc  organist  of  Cm v  Jon  Church. 
Ill  1807  lie  was  appointed  orgiinist  o!'  W'elbeck 
Chapel.  He  composed  the  music  for  the  follow- 
ing  dramatic  pieoee :  'Yes  or  No,'  1 809;  'The 
TouriHt  Friend,'  and  'Hit  or  Miss,'  1810 ;  'Any- 
thing neA,*  iSii;  and  'How  to  die  for  IjOVb,' 
)n  1815  he  appearad,  with  sacoeM^  at  the  Orato- 
lioe  aa  a  bantone  ringer.  In  the  next  year  he 
settled  in  T.iv.-qiool,  where  he  n  sided  for  many 
years.  Ho  composed  many  songs  and  ballads, 
the  best  of  whSA  la '  The  BaOle  of  Hbhenlinden.' 
He  ultimately  retired  to  CteditOB,  Devon,  where 
he  died  Nov.  »2,  1S56.  [W.U.H.] 

SMITH,  FATHER,  the  oaaal  appellatuni  of 

BtR.VAtU'  J^.IIMIDT,  IV  celi'I-ratfd  oryan-bullder, 
born  in  iiermany  about  1630,  and  came  to  Eng- 
land in  1660  with  two  nephewa,  Gerard  and  Ber* 
nard,  his  n-s-istants.  To  di^tinirTiish  him  from 
these  and  expreaw  the  re  ven  nce  due  t )  his*  abilities, 
be  waa  ealled  Father  Smith.  His  fim  oi^n  in 
this  country  was  that  of  the  Tuiy.al  ('lun>el  at 
Whitehall,  which  Pepya  nitutiuna  in  I>iary 
as  having  heard  it  on  J uly  8, 1660.  Subsequently 
he  built  one  for  Westminster  Abbey,  one  for  St. 
Gi W»>in>t]ie-Ftelds  ( 1 67 1 ),  and  one  far  St.  Mar> 
garet's,  WeHtmlnster  (1675),  of  which  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  he  was  elected  organist  at  a  salary 
of  £w  a  year.  He  waa  now  rapidly  acquiring 
Cime  :\tid  was  a|i)ii)inte<l  Oipan maker  in  ordinary 
to  tbu  Kiug,  apartments  in  Whiiehail  bviag  al- 
lotted to  him,  called  in  the  dd  jdan  *Tlie Oi^n- 
builder'n  Workhouse.' 

iu  iGSi  the  tresis urera  of  the  stKiiuties  of  the 
Temi)le  had  some  convenfttion  with  Smitli  re- 
M>eoting  the  erection  of  an  or^n  in  their  church. 
Subeequently  Itenatos  Hmtis,  who  had  warm 
BUjiport' r,-i  anionj^'st  the  Benchers  of  the  Inner 
Temple,  was  introduced  to  their  notice.  It  waa 
ahimately  agreed  that  eacb  artbt  aboold  set  np 
an  organ  in  the  church,  and  in  1684  both  instru- 
ments were  ready  for  competition.  In  1685  the 
Benchen  of  the  Middle  Temple  made  choice  of 
Ruiith's  organ  ;  but  those  of  the  Inner  Temple 
dissented,  and  it  was  not  until  1688  that  .Smith 
nooived  jmjamt  for  bla  faiBlranMnti  namely 
4iooo. 

In  16S3  he  contracted  for  the  organ  of  Durham 
Cathedral.  In  consequence  of  the  n^puution  he 
had  aoqaired  by  these  instnunentSf  he  was  made 
dioioe  of  to  bnud  an  tugna  tat  St.  Panl*8  Gatb^ 

dral,  thei>  in  couri^e  of  erection.  T\iU  in?trinnent 
waa  opened  on  Dec.  3. 1 697.  8mith  became  Court 
ngan-bailder  to  Qneen  Anne,  and  died  1708. 

According  to  Hawking  and  Bumey  the  two 
nephews  of  Sehmidt.  as  above  mentioned,  were 
named  Bernard  and  Gerard.  But  Horace  Walpole 
alters  Bernard's  name  t<j  Christian.  These  two 
are  very  little  known,  although  they  built  wjvenU 
fine  instruments. 

Id  i755aMr.G«ra(dSniikhwaeoigan-ropairer 


to  Clielsea  Hospital.  This  was  probably  a  grand- 
nephew  of  Father  Smith,  sinoe  irom  the  date  he 
oonld  liar>lly  have  been  bis  nephew. 

Chbistoph  ek  Schridcb  or  Schbkidsr  (poB.'-i'  K 
Schroder),  was  one  of  Father  Smith's  workmen, 
and  previous  to  1 708  had  beo^ime  his  acNh-in*]aw. 
After  Smith's  deatli  he  succeeded  to  his  business, 
and  in  17^0  was  organ- builder  to  the  Koyal 
Chapelt.  His  organs  do  not  ap|<'  ar  to  be  very 
numerous,  that  of  WestmirmUT  being  his  chef- 
(Tceuvre.  It  was  built  for  the  corouatiuu  of 
George  II.  in  1737,  and  was  presented  to  the 
AbUy  by  the  King  (ChryMnder's  H&ndeK  ii. 
174,  note).  He  put  up  another  organ  in  Heniy 
the  Seventh's  Chapel  for  the  funeral  of  Queen 
Caroline,  Dec.  17,  1737,  when  Handel's  noble 
anthem,  'The  iraya  m  Zion,*  was  fitst  aung 
to  itx  accompaniment  (Ibid.  437,11010;  Slanl^e 
•  Weetmiiister  Abbey,'  p.  1 66).  [V.  de  P.} 

SMITH,  GcoBOi  TowHssaam,  ra  of  Edward 

Woodloy  Smith  (born  ^lay  23,  1775,  chorister 
of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  afterwards  lay  vicar  of 
St.  Geotge'a  Chapel,  Wlndaor,  from  1795  nutil 

his  death,  June  17,  1849),  was  bom  in  the  Horse- 
shoe Cloisters,  Windsor,  Nov.  13,  1813.  He  re- 
ceived his  early  musical  education  as  a  chorister 
of  St,  fleorge's,  Windsor.  On  quitting  the  choir 
he  iKicame  a  pupil  of  Highmore  Skeats,  the  Chapel 
organist,  and  afterwards  came  to  London  and 
•tndied  under  tiamuei  Wcelciy.  He  next  obtained 
an  appointnMttt  as  ori^anist  at  liMtboume,  whence 
ho  removed  to  King  H  l,ynn  on  bein'g  clios«  n  or- 
ganist there.  On  Jan.  5,  1843.  he  was  at>poiated 
organist  of  Her^oid  OatheUvM.  As  sucn  he  be- 
c mic,  (\r  ojfrcin,  conductor  of  thr  Meeting  of  the 
Xhrt'u  Choiiii  at  Hereford,  besides  discharging  the 
duties  of  which  office  he  voluntarily  undertook 
tlii:  lalMirioDR  office  of  Iionnrary  secretary  to  tho 
festival,  and  by  lii.s  iintnini;  and  ener|L;>-iic  exer- 
tions, in  the  counte  of  the  la  triennial  festivals 
which  he  directed,  raised  it  mosioaUjr,  iitom  a 
low  to  a  very  high  eonditioii,  and  miandally, 
from  a  heavy  loss  to  a  L;ain.  He  composed  an 
8-voioe  anthem  and  a  J  ubilate  Sx  the  festivals, 
and  otherdiareh  mosio.  He  died,  very  snddenlr, 
Aug.  3.  1^*77.  iinivei-j^ally  beloved  and  respected. 

His  brother,  MoMisu,  was  ahio  edut  al  Ml  in 
the  dwir  of  St.  George's.  On  quitting  it  he  b»< 
came  a  tenor  singer,  and  is  a  lay  vicar  i  >t  West- 
minster Abbey,  and  a  gentleman  uf  the  Chapel 
Royal  (1858).  Ho  is  distinguished  as  a  ballad 
singer,  for  which  his  clear  and  distinct  enonda* 
tion  of  the  words  eminently  qualify  him,  and  for 
liiii  skill  iu  'speaking'  recitative.  He  is  morenver 
an  excellent  mnsitrian,  He  owes  his  singular  bap- 
tismal name  to  tbe  etroumstaDoe  of  Ua  having 
been  born  on  a  Whit-Tii«klay  duriufj  the  per- 
formance of  the  now  aboliahed  Eton  College 
oeranony  of '  M  ontem.* 

Another  brother,  S.vMUEL,  was  bom  in  Eton 
iu  1831.  lu  hu  wa^i  admitted  aci  one  uf  the 
children  of  the  Chapel  Royal  under  William 
Hawes.  Shortly  after  leaving  the  choir  he  ob> 
tained  the  appdntment  of  organist  at  Hayea 
Church,  Middlesex,  and  was  «ul  ^'  j  ■  titly  organ- 
ist at  £tou  and  Egliam.   In  1857  he  beoiune 
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or>;  mist  jit  Trinity  Church,  Windsor,  and  in  iJ'^Q 
organiftt  of  the  i'aruh  Church,  which  post  he 
•UU  holda.  [W.H.H.] 
SMITH.  John,  commonly  styled  Dr.  Suiith, 
was  bom  at  Cambridge  in  1795.    On  Nov.  33. 
iSii;,  he  was  admitted  to  u  situation  in  the  choir 
of  rhrist  Church  Cathedral,  Dubh'ti,  but  faih  ^l  to 
seuure  the  appointment  of  vicar  choral  owing  to 
bis  having  quarrelled  and  gone  to  l*w  with  the 
Dean  in  liaf.  On  Feb.  5.  xttij^  he  was  appointed 
ft  vfcftr  choral  of  Si.  P*trfdi:V  Cathednd.  A  l)out 
l8a6  he';i^«iiiiietl  the  title  of  Mus.  Divc.,  but  it  is 
▼ery  doubtful  if  the  degree  was  ever  reaU^y  ooa- 
ftrrad  apoii  bUtt,  no  noatA     it  existing.  He 
afterwanlit  obtained  the  appointmrnu>  of  Chitf 
CumpOHr-j-  of  thti  btate  Music,  Ma«t«r  of  the 
King's  Band  of  State  Musicians  in  Ireland,  and 
Composer  to  the  Chapel  Royal,  Dublin ;  and 
about  1845  was  chosen  PruttsiK^r  of  Music  in 
Dublin  University.    He  composed  '  The  Revela- 
tion,' an  ontodo^  some  churcb  music,  and  several 
prize  jjlees  and  other  oompoeitions.    In  1837  he 
published  :i  volume  of  Catheiirnl  Musiccontainiiii,' 
services  and  chants,  and  a  '  Ven|,  C^tor.'  He 
died  Nov.  ».  1861.  [W.H.B.] 
SMITH,  .ToH.v  CHBiSTornF.K,  bom  in  171  a, 
was  son  of  John  Christopher  Schmidt,  of  AnspAcb* 
wbo,  a  fbw  yean  later,  cwne  to  EngUnd  and 
became  Uandel's  trca-mrer.    The  younger  Smith 
showing  a  fondness  for  music,  Handel  commenced 
teaohing  him  when  he  waa  13  yean  old.  He 
aftcrwartlH  studieil  composition  under  Dr.  Pepusch 
and  Thomas  Roseingrave,  and  in  1733  produoed 
his  English  opera.  'Teraminta,'  and  in  1733 
another  opera,  'Ulysses.'    In  1738  he  conipo.-d 
an  oratorio,  *  David's  Lamentation  over  Saui  and 
Jonathan.'   About  1 745  he  travelled  on  the  con- 
tinent, remaining  absent  about  three  years.  In 
1750  he  was  appointed  ibe  first  01  u'  wiist  of  the 
I'oundlinir  IIo-<|iitaI  Cha|)(-1.    When  Han-lel  bo- 
came  blind  Smith  was  employed  as  hisamanuensis, 
and  Handel's  latest  conipositioDB  wen  dlolated 
to  hiin.    He  also  [ilayed  the  orgitn  at  H-andefs 
oratorio  performaucea.   In  1754  he  conipotteii  the 
opera  of  '  The  Fairies,'  altered  fh>m  Shakspere's 
'Midsammer  Night's  Dream,'  which  ui' •  v  ifh 
great  sncoess,  and  in  1756  the  opera  oi    i  he 
Tempest,'  ailapted  from  .Sliakspere's  play,  two 
songs  in  which,  'Full  fathom  five,'  and  'The  owl 
is  abroad,*  long  continued  fovoorites;  and  in 
1760  'The  Enihantcr,'  a  mtiffical  entertainment. 
Handel  bc([ucathod  to  him  all  bis  original  MS. 
scores,  hi.M  harinsichoid,  his  bust  by  RoobiUac, 
and  his  portrait  by  Denncr  Aft«r  Handel's  death 
Smith  carried  ua  the  uraturius,  in  coiyunction 
with  Stanley,  until  1774.  when  he  retired  and 
went  to  reside  at  Bath.  Besides  the  before-men- 
tioned works  he  composed  '  Paradise  Lost,' '  Re- 
becca,' 'J  udith,' '  Jehoshaphat,'and  *  Redemption,' 
oratorios  (besides  oompiliiig  two  oratorios  from 
Handel's  worlcs,  'NabaJ,*  and  *Oideon ') ;  •  Dario,' 
'  lH>-i|ale,'  and  '11  Ciro   riconosciuto,"  Italian 
operas:  aBurial Service;  and  several  miscellaneous 
vocal  and  instramental  pieces.  Geovgelll.  having 
continued  to  Smith  a  pension  which  had  been 
i^raiited  bv  his  mother,  the  Princess  Dowager  of 
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Wales,  Smith  evinced  hi*  gratitude  by  presenting 
to  the  i^ing  all  Handel's  MS.  sooras— now  at 
Buckingham  Pakoe— tbe'haipsioliord  and  tbe 

bust  by  Roubiliac,  retaining  only  the  portr-iit  1:^ 
Denner.    He  died  Oct.  3,  1795.    Two  large  col- 
lections of  Hand- I  s  works  exist  in  Smith's  MS-, 
one  belongin^'  to  H .  15.  Lennaiti,  Esq.,  Hain|>s»teafl ; 
the  other  to  Dr.  Chrysaoder.    [See  KasiDKL,  in 
the  Appendix,]  (W.H.H.] 
SMITH,  John  Stafford,  son  of  Martin  Smith, 
organist  of  Gloucester  Cathedral  from  1743  to 
1783,  was  b<»n  at  Gtoaeester  in  rysa   He  ob- 
tained his  earliest  muKical  itiHtniction  from  ids 
father,  and  waij  wjou  aftcrwanls  sent  to  Loiuion 
to  study  under  Dr.  Boyce,  and  al>o  became  % 
j  chorister  of  the  Chapel  Royal    under  .Famra 
I  Nans,    On  quitting  the  choir  he  bcJulouhly 
pursued  lu's  Htudies,  and  became  an  able  or^^^nist, 
an  eificient  tenor  singer,  an  excellent  composer, 
and  an  aooorapUslMd  mo^oal  antiquary.  In  1 773 
he  was  awarded  two  prizes  by  the  Latch  C  lub, 
one  fur  a  catoh,  'Here  flat,'  and  the  other  for  a 
canon.  ■  0  remember  not  the  daa.*  In  the  moet 
four  years  he  gained  prizes  for  the  following 
compositions;  '  Let  happy  lovers  fly,'  glee.  1  774 ; 
'  Since  Phillis  has  bubbled,'  oateh.  and '  Blest  pair 
ofsyrens,'glee  (5  voices),  1 775  ;  '  While  fo  -b  tJieir 
time,'  glee,  1 776 ;  and  '  Return,  bkst  d:iy  \  glee, 
1777.    We  rendered  great  assistance  to  sir  John 
Hawkina  in  the  production  of  his  History,  not 
only  by  redudqg  audent  compositions  into 
mcHlem  notation,  but  also  by  the  loan  of  some 
vtduable  early  MSS.  from  his  extensive  and 
<mrious  library,  from  whieh  Sir  John  enlled 
several  pieces  to  enrich  his  Appendix.    In  1 779 
he  published  '  A  Collection  of  English  Songa,  in 
soon,  for  three  and  four  voices,  composed  about  the 
year  1500,   Taken  from  MSS.  nf  the  same  age  '; 
among  which  is  the  very  interesting  historical 
song,  '  Our  king  went  forth  to  Ncatnandy,"  com- 
memorative of  the  victory  of  Agincourt.  In  1 7  So 
he  won  another  pri»  from  the  Catch  Club  by  his 
ode,  '  When  to  the  Mu.ses'  haunted  hill.'  He 
published  at  various  times  five  collections  fif 
glees,  contdming  oomposllians  wbMi  place  Um 
in  the  foremost  rank  of  English  glee  computer-. 
Besides  his  prize  glees  they  include  '  As  on  a 
summer's  day.'  '  What  shall  he  have  that  killed 
the  deer?'  'Hark,  the  hollow  wood.-<  resi.unding-,' 
and  the  madrigal  '  Jr'lura  now  calleth  forth  each 
flower.'    14  glees,  14  catches,  4  canons,  3  rounds, 
an  ode,  a  madxical,  imd  a  motet  l)v  him  are 
given  in  Warrens  collections.    He  ako  pub- 
iished  a  ccdlection  of  songs,  and  *  Twelve  Chants 
composed  for  the  use  of  the  Choirs  of  the  Church 
of  England.'    On  Dee.  1 6,  >  784,  after  having  for 
many  vears  ofliciated  as  a  depntv.  he  wa<i  ap- 
pointed a  gentleman  of  the  Chapel  ltoyal,  and  on 
Feb.  3  2, 1 785,  a  Uy  vicar  of  Westminster  Abbey, 
being  instalh  d,  after  hi.s  year  of  j)robatiGn.  April 
18,  1786.    In  1790  he  was  engaged  as  organist 
at  (iloucester  Festival,   In  1793  he  published  a 
volume  of  'Anthems,  composed  for  the  r'hoir 
Sendee  of  the  Church  of  England.'    In  180a, 
ufiuu  the  death    f  T>r.  A  mold,  he  was  appointed 
one  of  the  oij^anists  of  the  Clu|>el  Iloyal,  and  en 
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May  t4, 1805,  upon  the  resignation  of  Dr.  Ayrton, 
■nooMded  Mak  m  MMter  «>f  the  Childnn.  In 
18 19  lie  prodaedd       interetthigr  woric '  MTisioft 

Anti<mri.*  [See  Mt'.«*iCA  ASTigrA.l  lu  June 
181 7  he  reaigiiecl  the  Mwtersbip  of  the  Children 
of  the  Chapel  Royal.  B««idM  the  befbrei^utiiMd 
compOHitiniiH  he  produced  'An  Ode  on  the  Virat 
of  April,'  fur  vuices  and  in4truiut;ut«.  v\Lich  was 
never  published.  A  MS. '  Introduction  to  the  Art 
of  comiMwiui;  Miigic,'  by  him  is  in  the  lilirarv  of 
the  Sacred  llarmonic  Society,  which  aLw  con- 
tains his  Musical  Commonplace  Book.  He 
died  S^t.  ao,  1836.  By  his  will,  dated  Jan.  21, 
1834,  bequeathed  all  his  property  to  his  only 
surviving,'  dm^'hter,  Gertrude  Stafford  Smith,  and 
amtointed  her  sole  executrix.  She  proved  the 
WW  Od.  ao,  1836  (personalty  svora  tindflr 
£12.000'^,  anil  t<K)k  possesion  of  the  pro|K;rty. 
Afew  years  afterwardii  she  l>ecanie  insane,  and  in 
1844  tll9  Oommisstoner  in  Lunacy  ordered  tliat 
her  property  should  be  realiH'-d  and  the  iiroi  t-cds 
invested  for  her  benefit.  Through  ignorauci:  or 
carelessness  the  contents  of  her  hoUM  (which  in- 
cluded her  father's  valuable  library,  remarkably 
rich  in  ancient  Kn^'lish  musical  manuscripts),  were 
enlruKteil  fur  sak-  to  an  auctioneer  who,  however 
w^  qualified  he  might  b«ve  been  to  oatakttue 
Um  Inrnitare,  wm  Qttorly  fneotnpetent  to  deal 
with  the  library.  It  was  sold  April  24,  1H44, 
8uch  books  as  were  described  at  all  being  cata- 
lognwl  ftom  the  backs  and  heaped  togelher  in 
lota,  each  pontainlny  a  dozen  or  more  works; 
9101  volumcii  were  thrown  into  lots  dt^ribed  m 
'Iraty  books,  variou?!,'  etc.  The  printed  music 
WM  aimilarly  dealt  with ;  the  MSS.  were  not 
even  descril>ed  as  such,  but  were  lumped  in  lots 
of  twenties  and  fifties,  and  called  so  many 
*  volumes  of  mtunc'  $78  volume*  were  10  dis* 
poied  of,  and  there  were  healdei  five  lots  each 
containin;^  "a  ({uantity  of  music.*    Tlie  sale  t^xik 

fUce  at  an  out-of-the-way  place  in  the  Gray's 
an  Boed ;  8diith*s  name  did  not  appear  on  tiie 
catalog^ue;  nothing  was  done  to  attra  t  tho  .at- 
tentioo  ut  the  musical  world,  and  two  duulers, 
who  had  obtained  information  of  tite  t^ale.  pur- 
chased many  of  the  lot«  at  very  low  prices.  These 
after  a  time  were  brought  into  the  market,  but 
it  is  feared  the  grekter  pert  of  tiM  MSS.  are  al- 
together lost.  rw.H.H] 

SMITH,  RoBBBT  Archibald,  born  at  Reading 
Kov.  16,  1 780.  His  father,  a  Paisley  sOfc^waftver, 
finding  hia  trade  declining  in  Reading,  removed 
back  to  Paisley  in  1800.  Robert  soon  showed  a 
great  aptitude  for  music,  and  at  ten  could  {>lay 
the  violin.  In  1807  be  wm  Munointed  leader  of 
the  pselmody  at  the  Abbey  Chnrch,  Pah>ley.  a 
situation  which  he  filled  for  many  years  ^^  lill* 
there  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  Robert  Tan- 
nahiU  the  poet,  nuiny  of  whose  fine  lyrics  be  set 
to  mnsic.  One  of  these.  '  .lessie.  the  Flow'r  o' 
Dimblane,' publish' d  in  iScS,  at  once  made  its 
nark,  and  was  imivermlly  Admired. 

Smitlt  pa«pcs«ed  1  fh;.  v<  in  1  f  nielinly,  and  in 
vocal  ooni|>osition  had  at  that  time  periiaps  no 
equal  in  Scotbnd.  In  1830  he  began  to  publish 
'The  Soottish  MimtraL'  (6  vols.  8vo  t8ao>24) 


containing  several  hundre<li<  of  the  best  Scottish 
Bongti  not  m  few  of  them  his  own,  frequently 
witJtont  Indieatkm.  It  is  still  considered  a  good 
compilation.  In  Aug.  iSj^  he  k^btained  the 
leaderiihip  of  the  psalmody  at  St  George's  Church, 
Edlnboi)^  nnder  the  Rev.  Dr.  Andrew  Thomson* 
whose  son  John  was  deelined  in  after  years  to 
become  the  first  musical  Reid  professor  in  Edin- 
burgh University.  [See  TboMBOV,  JoHN.]  Be- 
.sides  antheniM  and  other  pieces  (most  of  tlio 
former  writl*;u  for  the  boys  of  George  ileriol  a 
Hospittl),  Smith  now  found  time  to  publish  his 
'  Irish  Minstrel.'  followed  in  1826  by  an  '  Intro- 
duction to  Singing','  and  In  1837  by  'Select 
Melodies  of  all  Nati  inn.'  in  one  volume,  one  of 
his  best  works.  In  1828  he  brought  out  his 
'Sacred  Harmony  of  the  Church  SooUand,* 
by  which  he  i«  now  best  known.  His  health  wna 
at  no  time  robust,  and  he  tiuii'ered  from  dyspepsia, 
under  which  he  finally  sank,  Jan.  3,  1839. 

'  Smith.' sayH  the  lat<;  George  llo^^^arth,  'was 
a  mu^ciau  of  sterling  Utlent.  .  .  .  Uis  composi- 
tions are  tender,  and  tinged  with  melanehobr; 
simple  and  unpretending,  and  always  graceUiI 
and  unaffectedly  elegant. . . .  He  had  tbe  ad- 
ndrnblo  hikmI  sense  to  know  how  far  he  could 
safely  penetrate  into  the  depths  of  counterpoint 
and  modulation  without  losing  his  way ;  and  ae» 
conlin^dy  hi«  music  is  entirely  free  from  t>cientific 
pedantry.'  Uis  moet  popular  piecefe  are  the  itongs 
'  J  e.'^jsie,  the  Flow'r  o'  Dunblane ' ;  '  Loudon's 
bounie  woods  and  braesi  * ;  an  I  '  T'tonnie  Mary 
Hay';  the  duet  'Row  wetsl,  luy  boatie';  the 
trio  '  Ave  Sanctissima ' ;  and  the  anthems  *ISng 
unto  God,'  and  '  How  beautiful  upon  the  moun- 
tains * ;  although  many  more  nught  be  named 
which  are  yut  frequently  sung.  Owing  to  the 
modem  alterations  in  congr^gatiraal  aingii^,  the 
introdoetion  of  German  chondes  and  ancient  eo- 
clesiastical  melodies,  and  the  chan;,'e  from  florid 
to  syllabic  tunes.  Smith's  '  Sacred  Harmony  *  ia 
to  a  great  extent  enpMMded.  But  it  still  has  lis 
valtie,  even  at  a  diatatifift  of  fifty  jean  firom  its 
publication.  [D.B.] 

SMITH,  StDiTKr.  bom  at  Doreihester.  July  1 4, 

iS^y,  rt  c>  ivcd  liis  fir^t  ninsical  instruction  from 
hLs  parcuu,  and  at  the  Age  nf  16  went  to  Leipaigi 
where  he  studied  the  piMio  under  Moecbeles  and 
Plaidy;  the  violoncello  imder  Urutzmacher ; 
harmony  and  couuter(>uiut  under  Haupunaou, 
Riuhter,  and  Papperitz;  and  composition  under 
Rietc.  He  returned  to  England  in  1858,  and  in 
the  following  year,  on  the  advice  of  the  late  Mr. 
Henry  Blagrove,  be  settled  in  London,  where  he 
has  einoe  resided,  eoioving  considerable  leputa* 
tioa  as  a  teseher.  His  compositions,  whicn  are 
confined  to  PF.  pieces,  are  extremdy  po|ni'.ar 
with  the  numerous  class  of  performers  whose 
taates  are  satisfied  by  a  mazimnm  of  briUian^ 
combintd  with  a  minimnm  <  f  difficulty.  The 
m')Ht  sncceitsful  of  his  uiece^i  are  '  La  Harue 
Eolienne.'  *  Le  .Tetd'Eau.^'The  Spinning  Wheel.' 
and  a  'Tarantella'  in  E  mii\or,  which  (like  mo^t 
of  hiit  oompoeitions)  have  been  published  and 
met  with  the  same  popularity  on  the  Continent 
as  in  £i^lMid.  [W^X] 
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SNUFF-BOX.  MUSICAL. 


SMORZ ANDO  (Itnl., '  fading  away ').  A  term 
with  the  saiue  meamog  m  Morendo,  but  used 
indiMsrimiiiately  in  tlie  ooiine  of  »  piecsa  [See 

MORKITDO.] 

SNETZLER.  Joes,  wm  bom  »t  Pmmu  in 
Germany  about  1710.    This  truly  emineiit  or* 

pan  biiiMf-r,  after  acquiring  uunv  faii>e  in  his 
own  country,  was  induced  to  settle  in  England, 
where  he  built  tiie  noble  fautroBMnfe  at  Lynn 
Regis  (1754);  a  very  fine  one  at  St.  Martin's, 
Leicester  (1774);  that  of  the  German  Lutheran 
dwpd  in  the  .Savoy,  which  was  the  Hrst  in  this 
country  provided  with  a  pedal  clavier;  and 
many  others.  Two  stories  are  current  of  his 
im|)crfect  way  of  hj leaking  English  and  his 
quaint  expresaiona.  At  the  oompetition  for  the 
place  of  organist  to  Ms  new  organ  at  Halifax 
(1766)  hi-  was  so  aniioyetl  by  the  ra[>i(l  jilaj-ing 
of  Dr.  Wainwright,  that  he  paced  the  church, 
«rolaimiBg,  'Ho  do  nm  over  do  koyi  Uko  one 
cat,  and  do  not  give  my  pipes  tin>e  to  shpeak.' 
And  at  Lynn  he  told  the  churchwardens,  upon 
their  asking  iiitn  what  their  old  organ  woola  bo 
worth  if  repaired,  'If  they  woull  layout  jSioO 
upon  it,  perhaps  it  would  be  worth  fifty.* 

Snetzler  lived  to  an  advanced  agt^  mmI  died  at 
the  end  of  the  last  or  the  commenoement  of  the 
present  century.  Having  saved  sufficient  money, 
he  r:  turned  to  his  native  country ;  but  after 
being  so  long  accustomed  to  London  porter  and 
Etagfiih  Am,  he  foand  in  bia  old  age  that  he 
could  not  do  withoafe  them,  so  he  returned  to 
London,  where  ha  died.  His  successor  was 
Obnnann.  [See  Hnft  *  Som.]  [V.deP.] 

SNOW,  Valentink,  was  probably  of  the  same 
fiunily  aa  Moeea  Snow,  gentleman  of  the  Chapel 
Royal  from  1689  nntil  hb  death,  Dec.  20,  170a, 

and  also  ]ay-vicar  of  Wet.t minster  Abijey,  and  a 
minor  composer.  He  became  the  finest  perfonner 
upon  the  trumpet  of  his  day ;  waa  a  member  of 
Tl:iinlf  I's  oratorio  orrhcstra ;  and  it  wa.s  for  him 
tliiit  the  great  ci>ui])ns(  r  wrote  the  dithcult  ob- 
bligato  trump-^t  parts  in  'Messiah,'  'Samson,* 
'Dettingen  Te  Deum.'  'Judas  Macfahtus/  etc 
No  better  evidence  of  his  ability  can  be  required. 
In  Jan.  1753  he  was  appointed  (in  succession  to 
John  Shore,  deoflaied)  Seigeant  Trumpeter  to 
the  King,  whidi  ofiloa  ha  hdd  until  his  death  in 
I>«c.  1770.  (W.HH.] 
SNUFF  BOX.  MUSICAL.    A  mechanical 
invention  which  has  given  pleasure  to  thnna^i^^j 
from  the  paooHar— what  for  want  of  a  belter 
expression  we  may  call  ^olian — charm  arising 
from  the  production  of  harmonics  in  the  solid  part 
of  the  steel  comb  which  providee  the  necessary 
reinforceuient  to  the  Mundi  emitted  by  the  teeth 
of  the  eomb.   The  motive  power  is  a  pinned 
cylinder  rebeuiMiii;^'  the  b;irrel  of  a  mechanical 
organ,  and  made  to  shift  on  the  same  principle; 
the  working  power  is  a  spring  ;  the  meohanftm 
•nd  rotation  are  closely  allied  to  those  of  a  watch 
or  clock ;  and  the  teeth  of  the  comb  which  pro- 
duce the  notea  aie  measured  to  scale. 

_  Music.-d  boxea  were  invented  about  the  begin- 
ning of  the  praaent  century,  probably  in  Switzer- 


land, the  chief  sent  nf  thuir  proiluction.  when 
there  are  now  some  twenty  principal  manufao- 
torlea.  About  30,000  are  said  to  be  made 
annually,  half  of  which  are  below  the  selling 
value  of  50  franca  eaoh.  The  original  muaicnl 
boxee  an  mall  and  not  unlike  a  araff-faoc  in 
appearanoa.  They  are  now  made  of  aQ  aaea^  tba 
cost  ranging  from  20$.  to  50^. 

I     About  1 830,  a  very  &voarita  oomporitioD  wHk 

I  amateurs  of  the  pianoforte  was  the  'Snuff-box 
Walts,*  the  composer  of  which  preserved  his 

I  anonymity  nnder  tha  initiahi  M.  S.  The  oenio 
and  arjjeggio  passages,  player!  with  much  use  of 
both  pe<ial8,  produced  st>mething  ot  the  musical- 
I10X  etloct  upon  the  hearer,  enhanced  a  few  yean 
later  by  the  introduction  in  pianoa  of  brass 

I  bridges  and  hannonie  ban,  wfaieh  an  to  a  certain 
extent  subject  to  the  acoustical  conditions  which 
aifoct  the  musical-box  comb*.  Such  a  pawun  na 

I  the  following,  ttom  the  'SnuiMMK  Walti7uh» 
tzntaa  tha  kind  of  imitation  that  via  poaibia: 
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Of  kte  years,  belli,  drunii.  caatagnettes,  free 
raeda  worked  by  bellowB,  and  more  recently 

a  'zither,'  produced  by  a  sluct  of  thin  pai^r 
resting  on  the  teeth  of  the  comb,  have  been  in- 
troduced, and  hnve  not  raiaad  tlw  morieal  nlna 
of  the  instrument,  any  more  than  similar  intro- 
ductions early  in  the  century  ra^se.!  the  value  of 
the  pianoforte.  As  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Moonen  in 
his  recent  Report  on  the  Melbourne  Exhibition, 
the  real  improvements  have  been  in  the  me- 
chanical portion,  by  the  accurate  'pointing 'or 
adj  ustment  on  the  cylinder  of  aa  many  as  36  ain  ; 
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SNUFF  BOX*  MOSIGAU 

the  obtaining  a  oonfltaot  moveinent  for  im  hour 
and  a  halt  without  requiriog  to  wind  up  the 
sjiriiig  during  that  time;  the  poiribility  of  shift- 
ing the  barrel  in  such  a  manner  that  an  air 
'noted'  may  Ix?  ])laved  without  ihu  necessity  of 
going  through  all  ihe  others  in  rotation,  and  the 
uuportant  one  of  the  iat«ffchttQge  of  banmls  made 
to  fit  any  box.  [A.J.H.] 

SOCIED  ADE  DE  QUABTBT08  DO  POBTO 

(Qnartet  Snrirty  of  Oporto  1.  This  society,  the 
onl\  out)  of  the  kind  in  Portugal,  originated  in 
private  musical  gatherini^'s  at  the  house  of  a 
banker  of  Oporto  (Sr.  Joad  Miranda  Guimarii^.-^). 
In  1S75  the  Tioloncellist  J.  Casella  settled  iu 
Oporto,  and  it  was  resolved  to  give  public  con- 
oert*.  Tho  tint  aabiiofiptioa  wm  for  la  oonoertt, 
and  natdted  in  »  net  profit  of  About  £32.  En* 
cixiraL,'*'*!  hy  tiic-se  resiilut,  tlie  sanio  little  body 
of  uusicianB  have  coutiuued  to  give  two  series 
of  chamber  oonoerta  yeaily,  rs  in  tho  automn, 
and  6  in  tho  Rprini,'.  They  take  place  on  f^nnday 
aitemoons  in  a  small  concert-room  at  the  8.  Jtxuj 
Tbaaftra.  The  audlmicw  nunbon  wnally  about 
100  persons.  The  programmea  are  cnliiely  in- 
Ktruiueutal,  ixad  consist  of  niovt^iucnU  fr<jm  the 
obauiber-music  of  the  great  masters,  as  well  as 
from  the  works  of  Gries*  I>vortac,  Saint-Sa^. 
Unt,  GHhletter,  SvendMO*  Tohalkowtky,  and 
^ttL'uel  Angelo.  Short  analytical  renaarkts  are 
written  by  Br.  B.  V.  Moreira  de  to  whoee 
•Dcrfy  and  enthtniMm  the  eooiety  oww  much  of 

its  SMCCCM.  [W.B5.] 

SOCIETA  ARMONICA.  Founded  about 
1 8  2  7  fur  the  purpose  of  givingsubscription  concerts 
in  which  Bymphonies,  overtures,  and  occasionally 
instrumental  obambw  worke  were  intermingled 
with  TOcal  munben  mually  drawn  from  the 
Italian  operas,  Mr.  H.  Forl)ei<  v\afl  the  con- 
ductor, and  Tolbccque  and  the  younger  Mori 
were  the  leaders  of  the  bend.  Berthoven**  Over- 
tun?  in  C  major,  Berlioz's  Ovt  rtnro  to  '  T^es 
Francs  Juges,*  iicissiger's  Overture  in  F  minor, 
and  the  Overture  to  *  Les  Huguenots '  were  among 
the  works  which  gained  a  first  hearing  in  En;^'- 
land  at  the  Society's  concerts ;  and  Weber's 
Maas  in  G  was  also  produced  at  one  of  the  per- 
formance!. Among  the  vocalists  who  aiirted 
In  the  eonoerts  were  Mmei.  Grid,  Pendani,  AI- 
T)ertam.  Wyndham,  Bishop,  Alfre.l  Shaw,  !Mis8 
Clara  Novello  and  Misn  Birch.  Messrs.  Phillips, 
Bubini,  Tamburin!  and  Lablaehe^  Mmio  and 
Ivanoff.  The  band  included  Spngnoletti,  A. 
Griesbach.  Willy,  WagstafT,  Dando,  Patey,  Jay, 
Aliept,  Lindhy.  Hatton,  Brookes*  Dragonetti, 
Howell,  Card,  Riba-*.  Barrett,  Harper,  etc.  Henri 
Htrz,  tlie  j  ianiht  and  composer,  and  Hausuiann 
the  violinist,  made  their  fint  appearance  in  this 
eotmtry  at  the  Sooieta  Amonlok.  The  ooooerts 
were  saeoensively  held  at  the  Crown  and  Andwr 
T.i'.ern  in  the  Strand  (now  tho  Toniple  Club), 
Freemasons'  Tavern,  and  the  Opera  Concert 
room  in  the  Haynucfcet.  They  temdnftted  in 
or  about  the  year  1 850.  [C.  M.] 

soci£rr£  de  musique  db  cuambke, 


SOCIETY  OF  BRITISH  MUSICIAN&  M 

the  performance  of  chamber-music  for  wim^  in- 
strumente  in  Paris.  It  was  founded  by  Mons. 
Paul  TaShnel,  a  distinguished  flute-player,  and 
the  first  concfTt  UK<k  place  on  Fel  >.  6,  i  ^'79, 
Six  concerts  are  yivcu  in  the  February,  March, 
and  April  of  each  year  at  4  p.  m.  on  alternate 
Thursdays,  at  the  Salle  Pleyel ;  subsai|itiefli,  m 
francs  per  season.  The  executants  are  ul  artists 
from  the  Con-ervatoire  coneert,i,  or  thos-'  of  P;is- 
delonp— such  as  flute,  Tafianel ;  oboe^  Gillet  and 
Boullard ;  olatinet.  Grisec  and  Ttarhan;  bassoon, 
Espaignet  and  Bourdcan  ;  horn,  Garigue  and 
Br^tnond ;  piano,  Louis  IH^raer.  The  works 
performed  are  classical,  and  include  those  of  Bach, 
Plandel,  Beethoven.  Moz;irt,  Weber,  Schubert 
(op.  160),  Mendelcaohn  <op.  1 1 4),  Schuuiaon 
(ops.  73,  94,  ija),  Spohr,  Onslow,  Raff.  Brahma 
(ops.  16,  40),  Lis2t,  Rubinstein^  Saint  Saens, 
Dvd^  (op.  44),  Gouvy,  eta  eta  [G.] 

SOCrtTft  DES  CONCERTS  BIT  COHSEB- 

VATOTRE,  LA  — the  body  whieh  -ives  the 
famous  concerts  in  Paris — was  founded  in  1828, 
by  Habeneck  and  a  group  of  eminent  mnsleians, 
an  already  -tated.  [See  Vol.  i.  p.  ^^r-^:  The 
pu.->itiunH  lit  aeting  and  honorary  president  are 
respectively  tilled  by  the  chief  conduotorand  the 
director  of  the  Conservatoire.  The'  manac^ment 
of  the  Society  is  in  the  hands  of  a  cummittee 
elected  by  the  nx^mbers.  The  committee  meets 
weekly  on  Tuesday  mumings,  and  its  chief  dalj 
is  to  settle  the  programmes  of  each  season. 
The  reading  and  ftel<x;tion  of  iiew  works*  fur 
performance  during  the  winter  concerts  is  done 
by  ilie  Sooiety  at  wrge,  meeting  for  that  puruoae 
fron^  and  after  October.  Then  an  two  full  r»> 
heanuds  for  eaeli  conrert. 

The  eoncertii  themselves  and  their  repetition 
in  a  fwrond  tu-ries  have  been  nlr^.idy  ih-ncribed 
[i.  3S6  a].  Th(j  first  series  is  for  the  '  ucw '  sub- 
scribers, the  second  for  the  'old'  ones.  Each 
series  inclodes  a  'Concert  qwritnel/  nnd  sittce 
1 881  the  second  perTormMiee  of  this  concert 
takes  pla<^-e,  not  on  Ka^-sler  Sunday,  but  on  the 
Saturday  before  it.  in  the  spring  of  1883  Jf. 
Deldeves  was  re-elected  conductor,  Mid  Sf .  Hcf- 
berger  chorus-master.  M.  Oarcin-^sdo  violin nt 
the  open^— is  now  sub^jonductor. 

Thu  Soci^t^  is  entirely  distinct  from  the 
•  Eeole  nontmle  de  la  nlu^ic|Uo  fran<,'ai-.<--,'  It 
has  itt«  own  hbrtury,  wliich  huMever  eoutaluji  but 
fow  nnpublishtxi  works.  The  most  interesting 
is  a  small  Symphony  in  C  by  Haydn,  wh  in 
always  received  with  apfdaoae.  [t e .  j 

SOCIETY  OF  BRITISH  MUSIOIANB, 

founded  in  18.'^ 4  with  the  oltjeot  of  advanein-^' 
native  talent  iu  composition  and  performance. 
In  the  original  prospectus  oftim  Society  attention 
was  called  to  the  contrast  between  the  enconnii^- 
meot  offered  to  British  painting,  sculpture,  and 
I  the  tributary  nrts  at  the  l^oyal  Academy,  and 
the  comparative  neglect  of  English  musiic  and 
English  musicians,  the  overwhelming  prepon- 
derance of  foreign  compositions  iu  all  musical  per* 
formanoes  b«Qg  cited  'oskulated  to  imprest 
the  pnblie  with  tiM  idan  thnt  musical  geuus  ia 
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6U  SOCIETY  OF  imiTISH  MUSTCTANS. 


SOCIETV.  THE  Ml'STCAL  ARTLSTS'. 


fen  alien  to  thia  ooantry,'  and  m  ieodiog  aUo  '  to  I 
MfnreM  those  energiee  and  to  extingmeh  that  I 

enuilatioti  in  tin-  Incant  nf  the  y«  'itl;fiil  a-pirr»nt,  ! 
which  alune  can  lead  to  pre-eminence  '  Unc  uf  the 
rules  adopted  waa  to  exclude  all  foreign  music 
flromiha  pnigraaunes  of  the  Society'i  otmcerU  and 
to  admil  none  but  natives  of  Great  Britain  amnni;  ' 
its  meubeiBt  but  this  wa8  set  asiiii'  in  1S41,  uh>  n 
the  Committee  reported  in  &vo»r  of  *  introdudog 
a  limited  pmportion  of  mode  by  oempoaeri  not 
racm'iers  of  the  Sin-ittv  citlicr  P'ritish  or  foreign,' 
and  the  suggt'stion  wan  adopted,  thoiigii  not  with- 
out strong  opp)iiition,  in  which  the  editor  of  the 
'Musical  World'  joined  ('Musical  World'  of 
Oct.  14,  1841).   In  its  earlier  days  the  Society 
achieved  a  complete  aucceius,  numbering  in  1836 
as  many  as  350  members,  while  its  finances  I 
were  aiao  in  a  prosperous  state.   It  not  only  j 
gave  concerts  of  works  of  (  staMislied  merit,  l>ut 
adopted  a  hvbtem  of  trial  performances  at  which 
many  new  coiiiponitions  wen  heard.   The  pro- 
grammes included  the  names  of  all  the  leading  | 
Eu:.;lish  writers  of  the  day,  who  as  a  rule  con- 
ducted their  owu  works,  nniong  them  Cipriani 
Potter,  G.  A.  Macfiunui,  W.  U.  Holmes.  W.  L. , 
Fbillfps,  Steradale  BennetV  J.  Hnllah,  J.  H.  | 
Uri.  .'  .Lih,  T.  Gimmii    Reed,  W.  M.  Rooke, 
H.  Wcstrop,  Jo»ej>h  liarnett,  H.  C.  Litolff,  0.  j 
LucaM,  T.  M.  Mtidic,  Jamee  Calkin,  and  John  1 
G088.  The  music  included  orchestral  and  chaiuUor 
oompoaitions,  varied  by  vocal  soloe  and  part- 
music,   to  which  nearly  all  thi-   hIkjvc  named 
oompusers  contributed  original  works,  and  the  | 
members  in  tnm  direct^  fhe  petfarmanees. 
After  1837  the  Society  began  to  decline,  and 
even  when  the  introduction  of  music  by  foreign 
oomposera  waa  rssotved  upon,  in  the  hi^  of 
.  creating  more  general  interest  in  the  concerts, 
it  failed  to  restore  the  Society  to  prosperity,  and 
after  another  period  of  far  from  successful  manage- 
ment a  special  appeal  fur  support  was  put  forth 
al  the  eloee  of  1 854.   At  that  date  the  members 
included  Messrs.  H.  C.  Bani-tcr.  W.  S.  Bennett, 
H.  Blagrove,  J.  B. Calkin,  C'.Cwte,  J.  T.Cooper, 
W.  II.  Holmes.  C.  E.  Horsley.  H.  Lazarus.  E.  J. 
Loder,  Kate  Lcnler  (now  Lidy  Thoin|  son),  C. 
Neate,  W.  .S.  Rock-^tro,  C.  Severn,  C.  Steggall, 
C.  E.  Stephens,  J.  W.  Thiriwall.  H.  J.  Trust. 
J.  Weslake,  H.  Westrop,  J.  Zerbinij  and  Sir  , 
Oeoige  Smarl  This  eirart  was  ridiculed  in  the  : 
•Musical  World 'of  Dec.  16,  on  the  ground 

that  the  Society  had  no  true  claim  to  its  title,  as 
many  oomposen  nnd  artists  of  note  held  alo«>f  1 
from  it.  The  movement  served  however  to  draw 
some  new  friends  to  the  ranks,  and  as  a  means 
of  fulfilling  iis  objects  prizes  were  offered  for 
chamber  oompositioos,  which  were  gained  in  1861 
by  Ebenefer  Froot  and  Edward  Perry  for  string 
quintets;  in  by  J.  Lea  Suraraera  and  VT. 

Gibbons,  also  for  string  quintets ;  and  in  1S64  by 
Ebeneser  Prout  and  J.  Lea  Summers,  for  quartets 
for  piano  and  strings.  The  umpires  on  these 
occuitions  includc  i  Herr  Joachim  and  Molique, 
Signor  Biatti.  and  Messrs.  Cipriani  Potter,  G.  A. 
Macfarren,  A.  Mellon,  T.  if.  Mudio  and  H. 
Leslie,  and  the  piiaa  woiiui  w«m  pnbUe^  par> 


formed  by  Miss  Zimmermann,  Herr  Joachim, 
Messrs.  A.  MeOeii.  H.  Webb.  JT.  T.  OHrradaa, 

W.  Watson.  J.  T.  Willy,  W.  T.  Aylward,  and 
Signor  Piatti.  In  i  S'i;  the  Society  was  dissolved, 
iu  library  was  sold  by  Meaaa.  Pnttick  & 
Simpson,  and  Mr.  C.  £.  Stephens  was  ^pmnted 
custodian  of  the  minute-books,  etc.  The  secr**- 
taries  of  the  Soeiety  were  Messrs.  J.  R.  Tutt-n 
(its  founder)  1834-5;  G.  J.  Baker,  1835  until 
his  death  in  1851 ;  J.  Ranhham,  1851-54;  W. 
\y.  Hrice  1^54-55.  The  Honorary  Treasurers 
wer.'  the  three  brothers,  Jacob  Erat  1834  until 
his  death  in  1837;  James  Krat  1837  until  his 
death  in  i>>5S;  and  William  Erat  (pro  lem.) 
1858;  and  Cipriani  Potter,  1858-65.  TheSociety 
and  its  library  were  houHi  d  gmtuit<.>ualy  at  J3 
Berners  Street,  by  Mei^-r^  Krat,  from  1834  until 
1858,  when  they  garc  i  j  i  u  premisee;  185^-59 
in  Wornian's  ^^u^ic  H.ili,  Store  Stn^et;  i860  in 
.St.  Martin's  H.1II  until  its  dt-.-truction  by  hre  on 
Aug.  j6,  i860  (when  the  .Society's  property  waa 
saved);  1860-6:!  at  44  Charlotte  Street.  Fitzroy 
Square,  by  permis»iou  of  Mr,  H.  Webb  ;  and 
i>62-65  at  Measrs.  Collard's,  Grosvenor  Street, 
free  of  all  expeuaa.  For  the  first  five  years  the  oon- 
oerts  were  giren  at  the  Hanover  Square  Rootna* 
and  the  trials  i  f  rrcliestnil  .md  chamber  worka 
were  subsequently  held  at  those  rooms  or  at  the 
abovenianMa  bnitdingB.  The  Soeiety  on  July  ao^ 
1S43,  'j^vo  a  complimentary  concert  to  Spdir  at 
Erat  and  mi  ,Iune  15,  1844.  at  the  isame  place, 
a  complimentary  concert  to  -Sfendelssohn.  [C.M.3 
SOCIETY  OF  r.KITISH  AND  FOKKinN 
MU.'^ICIANS.  a  benevolent  society,  Cstabiished 
in  iS2i  to  provide  n  fund  for  the  relief  of  its 
members  during  sickness ;  to  assist  in  the  support 
of  those  who,  by  old  age  or  unavoidable  calamity 
may  become  un;il>li  t..  f  illuu  their  profession  ; 
and  to  allow  a  certain  sum  at  the  death  of  a 
membw  or  a  member's  wifia.  Tba  ofBoe  ia  at  18 
Kathbone  Place.  Oxford  Stuset,  and thaSeonteiT 
is  Mr.  A.  C.  Adams.  [CMij 

800IETT.  THB  MUSICAL  ARTISTS*, 

founded  in  1874  'to  encourage  living  mu.sicLins 
by  giving  performances  of  their  compositions,' 
consists  of  a  President  (the  Duke  of  ijeaufbrt), 
Vice-Presidents  (Sir  Julius  Ik-nedict,  Pn^)fessor 
Macfarren,  etc.),  a  Council  of  y  members,  and 
about  70  members  (Professors')  and  associates 
(Non- Professors).  The  first  public  perfurmanoe 
took  place  on  July  a  a,  1874.  at  the  Cnndnit- 
slreet  Booms,  and  was  followeil  1)y  three  con- 
certs  every  year,  until  1881,  when  four  were 
given.  The  objects  of  the  Society  will  beat  be 
seen  by  the  list  of  some  of  the  principal  chatnber 
compositions  it  has  brought  forward.  Its  Hon. 
Sao.  (188a)  ia  Dr.  Jaoob  Bradford. 

Qulnt«t  iStrlnss),  J.  ZMSammers. 

quiiit«ts  tl'F.  and  Strin^v,  K.  Floii,  Ala.  AshtOB. 
guartou   Str1nfr»l,  H.  C.  Banister,  H.  naumer.  Dr. 
Bradford.  A.  <'arnall.  (i.  (Jear,  W.  H,  Holnjps.  Leh- 
meyor,  Mori,  O.  Prescott.  C.  J.  Bead,  C.  E.  tstcphrns. 
J.  Lea  Summer*. 

Quartets  PF.  aod  String*  ,  Alg.  Aihton,  O.  Prescott, 
H.  VS'ostrop. 

Trio*  I'F.  and  Strin|i«i.  J.  F.  Bamett,  J.  B.  Catkin 
V.  1&.  Oladstom,  A.  Gilbert,  a  Gardner,  0.  Msolsanl 
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SanatM       nnA  TloHn\F.  IlKTenpoTt,  W.V.HcilinM, 
E.  Sh»rp.  K  H  Thnrn.>  11  Wettroji,  Bnfjjr  TAWVMiet. 
Snnatai  (VV.  ami  ('.  Ho  .  Alg.  AaoMdL  B.  BllcOtt.  O. 

Pr»-<f.itt.  E  H.  Tliornc.  K  Sharp. 

j>on!it.-n  rVr.i,  H.  c.  limitiUter,  O.6Mdn0r,  O.  0«ar, 
O.  A.  Macfanen,  A.  OLoary.  fW.B.S.l 

SODERMAN,  Johan  August,  one  of  the 
grattest  Swedish  compusera  of  modern  times,  wm 
born  I'n  Stockholm,  July  17,  — his  father  be- 
ing director  of  the  orche&tm  at  a  minor  theatrn 
— imd  ftt  sn  early  age  displayed  traces  of  inusieai 
tfenius.  When  l8  years  of  age  he  was  eelected  by 
Stjemstroni,  the  director  of  the  orchestra  at  the 
Boyal  thciitre  in  Slockholm.  aa  instructor  to  a 
ooupanj  of  munoiMifl^  (hen  on  »  (our  (o  FinUndL 
On  Ur  return  Sfideraum  wrote  Mb  flrat  operetta, 
with  the  fantastic  title,  *  llie  T>evil'8  6r8t  rudi- 
ments of  Learning,'  which  wna  p^fonned  at  the 
Mindre  theatre  at  Stookholm,  Sent.  14,  1856. 
During  the  following  two  years  nc  stayed  in 
l^ipx'gi  etudying  under  Richternnd  ilauptmann; 
in  the  year  i860  he  was  appointed  chorus-mnster 
at  the  Royal  Opera  in  Stockholm ;  and  from  that 
date  until  his  election  as  a  member  of  the  Swedish 
Academy  of  Music,  h\»  life  was  occupied  in  such 
minor  offices  in  the  musical  world  as  an  too 
often  die  lot  of  great  eouiposera  when  oast  in  a 
small  community.  But  however  poor  t}ic  office 
he  held,  Sdderman  filled  them  with  a  sincerity 
and  seal  which  many  a  man  of  infalor  talents 
miirht  have  envied. 

His  works  are  about  60  in  number — operettfts. 
•(ings,  bullads.  parVsonga,  funeral  mnrches  nnd 
cantatas ;  of  which,  however,  only  half  have  been 
printed,  and  these  at  the  expense  of  the  Swedish 
|L;overiin)ent  after  his  death.  Of  the  printed  works 
we  can  only  mention  a  few,  besides  (he  nbove- 
nontioned, namely  2  operettas,  'The  weddiisg  a,t 
Ulfisji.' ;\nd  'Roginavon  Ennneritz";  ov  erture  to 
'The  Maid  of  Orleans';  sungs;  'Trios  for  male 
-voices,'  containing.'  the  FinaUh  aatioMl  air 
'Suomi  saii!^';  nCircassi  m  dance,  and  a  concert- 
overture,  itbo  '  .Sacred  eongs  for  organ,'  contain- 
ing  a  number  of  hymns  of  grant  beauty  and 
parity,  of  which  the  best  known  are  a  Benedic- 
tus  and  an  Agnus  Dei.  Though  a  protestant,  his 
chrf-<V aaiTf  is  a  Mass  for  solos,  chums  and 
.«»ohestca,  which  has  only  been  twice  perfbrmed 
in  Stoekhnln.  bot  Is  ooosidered  by  nis  conn- 
trymen  a.s  iqiinl  to  any  by  the  gr^-it  cnmposors, 
and  whi<:h  is  animated  by  such  sincere  devotion, 
nod  ctaroped  by  such  a  high  d4|{ree  of  originality 
and  mastt  r!y  finish,  m  to  nunk among  thooboiosst 
gems  of  .Swcdl^h  niusic. 

Another  of  his  works  worth  mention  b  his 
music  to  the  poetry  of  Bellman.  This  poet,  whose 
genius  is  akin  to  that  of  Marlowe,  has  written 
a  number  of  rhapsodies,  depicting  the  gay,  jovial, 
and  careless  nature  of  tho  Swede,  with  a  force  of 
animal  spirit  and  genuine  originality  whieh  few 
other  poets  have  equalled  ;  and  to  tht  se  produc- 
tions, which  every  Swede  knows  by  hearty  Soder- 
man  set  mode. 

The  forci;Tn  composers  wbo  seem  to  have  in- 
flaonced  his  more  elaborate   proiluctiona  are 
Schubert,  nA,  in  particular.  Schu- 
His  compotitioiBl^  though  thaionghly 
TOL.  ui.  FT.  5. 


SOL-FA. 


m 


Swedish,  are  not  national  ;  they  bear  the  im- 
fTe.ss  of  the  viL^(Hous  and  energetic  natimoftho 
Northerner,  which  makes  Scandinavian  compos!- 
tiontaodbannTng.  SSdennan  died  Feb.  10, 1876, 
at  the  early  age  of  44,  and  a  national  suhscription 
was  at  once  raised  in  Sweden  for  the  benefit  of 
his  widow  and  eihiUnn.  It  wai  a  tokon  of  the 
gratitude  and  respect  of  ft  auioal  nation  for  a 
great  compoeer.  [C.S.] 

SOQGBTVO.  Hie  Italian  term  Ibr  'subjei>t,' 

.18  the  ihcnu-  >f  a  movement.  Thus  in  No.  11 
of  Bach's  'Musikaliscbea  Opfer,'  Frederick  the 
Great*s  theme  is  called  *IlSoggo(toiMle.'  [See 

Subject.]  [G.] 

SOL.  The  fiah  note  of  the  natural  scale  ao- 
cordiog  to  the  nomenelatore  i^Fnnoe  and  Italy ; 

in  English  and  GtriiKiti  0 .  In  the  old  hymn  from 
which  Guide  issuppoAeU  to  have  funned  the  sode 
it  ocean  aa  followa:— 

Ut  queant  laxis  rftonsfS  flM% 
Jfira  gratomm  /omull  tnoram, 

fc'crfro  [  Ollutis  tibia  roat1». 

The  number  of  double  vibrations  to  produce  tof 
(treble  G)  is— Paris  normal  pitdl,  39t*5;  London 

•  i*hilharmonic  piti  Ii  '  40;^.  [G.] 

SOLDATlSNLIEBiiCHAFT-SoldierH*  love. 
A  i-aet  opera»  eontalning  an  overture  and  16 

numbera,  written  by  Mond.  lssohn  in  182 1  (hia 
I  .^th  year).  The  author  of  the  words  is  unknown. 
The  autograph  la  in  the  Menddssobn  archives  in 
the  Bt  rlin  Libmry,  The  work  was  evidently  a 
favourite  with  its  author,  for  lie  propust:d  to  re- 
peat it  for  the  silver  wedding  uf  his  parents,  with 
an  operetta  to  be  wiitten  by  Fanny,  and  his  own 
'  Hemikehr  aus  IVsmde.*  It  does  not  appear 
however  to  have  been  then  performed.  [G.] 

80LKNNIS.  f.e.  Solemn.  '  Misaa  solemus' 
is  a  term  employed  to  designate  a  iwws  on  a  grand 
B&ile.  Those  ol  Beethoven  in  D,  Schubert  in  At> 
(nOb  5),  and  lasat's  'Graner-Messe'  are  soentitled. 
FourofCiwrubiniWinC.E,G4uidBb->«reealled 
'Messe  Solennelle,'but  not  that  in  A  for  the  coro- 
nation of  Charles  X.,  which  is  for  3  voices  only. 
Gounod's  Mass  in  G,  and  Rossinra  in  A  mfainr, 
have  the  same  title.   The  teim  amwers  to  the 

•  Hobe  Messe '  of  i^.  [G.J 

SOIrFA.   *To  aol'fe*  Is  to  ring  a  passage  or 

a  piece  of  vocvil  music,  giving  to  the  notes,  not 
the  words,  but  the  syllables.  Do  (C),  He  ^O), 
Mi  (E),  Fa  (F),  Sol  (G).  La  (A).  Si  (B),  Do 
(r ).  Why  the  two  syllables  Sol  and  Fa abonld 
have  been  chosen  to  desig- 
nate this  proce.M.<t  in  prefer* 
enoe  to  Do  Re,  or  Bo  M% 
does  not  appear. 

It  mxiy  be  convenient  here 
to  give  the  scale  with  the 
syllaUei  fer  sharps  or  flats, 
as  fixed  by  Mr.  Hull.nh  in 
his  '  Method  of  Teaching 
Singing'  (Longmani^  tStio). 

In  a  liyinn  recently  written  by  Arrigo  Boito 
and  composed  by  Manciiielii,  for  the  opening  of 
the  monument  of  Guide  d'Arezzo  at  Boms,  tba 
seven  qrUables  are  (has  empbyed  x-^ 
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IVil  di  (iiildo  r^Ki)la  siipema 
>fi«ar»trice/uclle  do'  cuoai 

The  roll  «r  stidc  wtth  wUdi  tliA  oondncton  of 
church  chote  In  Italy  bant  tlw  timo  b  called 

the  S<51fa.  [G.] 

SOLFEGGIO,  E  GORGHEGGIO.  Solf^io 
It  «  musical  exercise  fur  the  voice  upon  tiie  ayU 
lablea  Ut  (or  Do),  Re.  Mi.  Fa,  Sol.  La.  fonninir 
the  Goidonian  Hexachord,  to  which  was  added 
later  the  syllable  Si  upon  the  seventh  or  leading- 
note,  the  whole  oomqwiidinig  to  the  notes  0,  D, 
E,  F.  G,  A,  B  «f  the  modem  Diatonie  Male. 
These  names  may  be  cuiiBldered  the  result  of  an 
accident  ingeniously  turned  to  account,  the  finit 
•fat  being  the  first  tyllablea  of  half  lines  in  the 
tint  verse  of  a  liymn  f  r  the  festival  of  St.  John 
Baptiiit,  occurriug  u^ion  the  successive  notes  uf 
the  rising  scale,  with  a  seventh  syllable  perhaps 
foriiied  of  the  initial  letten  of  Sanote  JoliMines. 
[See  SoLllisATlON.] 

The  first  use  of  these  syllables  is  ascribed  to 
Giiido  d'Areoo  aa  «a  artifieial  aid  to  papila  'of 
slow  oomprehennoa  in  leaninig  to  Tead  mnsio/ 
luul  not  OS  possessing  any  special  Virtue  in  tlie 
matter  of  voioe-Qolttvation;  but  it  is  by  no 
meaiH  dear  that  ho  mm  the  fink  to  we  than.  At 
any  rate  they  came  into  use  somewhere  about 
bitf  time.  It  is  probable  that  even  in  Guido's 
day  (if  voice -cultivation  was  carried  to  any 
grade  of  perfoctifin  which  is  hardly  likely  in  an 
age  when  nearly  all  the  muaic  was  choral,  and 
the  capacities  of  the  voice  for  individual  expres- 
wn  ware  aoaroalj  vecogoiaed)*  aa  aooa  aa  the 
notea  bad  been  learnad,  the  use  of  ayllables  was, 
a-  it  li:in  been  later,  superseded  by  vocalisation, 
or  sii^;iug  upon  a  vowel.  The  syllablen  may  be 
oonriMfM,  ther^bre,  only  in  their  capacity  as 
names  of  notes.  Dr.  Crot<h,  in  his  trc.-xtise  on 
Harmony,  uses  thcin  fur  this  purpose  in  the 
major  key,  on  tlie  l  ajsis  of  the  movable  Do, 
underlining  theui  thus,  IKj,  etc.,  for  the  note's  of 
the  relative  niittur  scales,  and  gives  them  as 
alternative  with  the  ti.t oreticol  names — Tonic, 
or  Do  ;  Mediant,  or  jlfi;  Dominant^  or  Sol,  etc. 
The  continued  use  of  the  syllables,  if  the  Do  were 
fixed,  would  accusUnn  the  titudent  to  a  certain 
vowel  on  a  certain  note  only*  and  would  not  tcud 
to  fitoilitato  prontuielatioii  throughout  the  acale. 
If  the  Do  were  movable,  thoiijjh  diffen  nt  vowels 
would  be  used  on  different  parts  of  the  voice, 
than  would  stiU  ba  the  meohanieal  tnooaaaton 
through  the  transposed  scale ;  and  true  reading — 
which  Hullah  aptly  calls  'seeing  with  the  ear 
and  hearing  with  the  aye,'  that  ia  to  say,  the 
mental  identification  of  a  cert.iin  sound  with  a 
certain  sign — would  not  be  taught  tliereby.  Those 
who  possess  a  natur.ii  musical  dispodtilm  do  not 
requke  the  help  of  the  ayllables ;  and  as  pronun- 
cialion  would  not  be  eCPeotQally  taught  by  them, 
especially  after  one  of  the  most  diHicult  and  un- 
satisfactory vowels  had  been  removed,  by  the 
change  of  TTt  to  Do^  and  as  thaj  do  not  contain 
all  tJie  coiisnnantj),  and  as  moreover  voice- 
cuitivatiou  IS  much  more  readily  carried  out  by 


perftcting  vowels  before  using  consonaiits  at  all. 
— it  was  but  natural  that  vocalisatioa  ahoold 
have  been  adopted  aa  the  bast  meaaa  of  f»> 

moving  inequalities  in  the  voice  an  1  (lif^l  -  d ties 
in  its  management.  Cr&icentiiii,  one  of  the  last 
male  aoprani,  and  a  singing-master  of  great 
celebrity,  kvvb,  in  the  prefi-n  to  his  vocal  ex- 
ercists,  '  Gli  t^rcizj  sono  tttati  da  mo  imaginaxi 
per  I'uso  del  vocalizxu,  oosa  la  piu  neoea«ari»  per 
perfezionarsi  nel  canto  dopo  lo  studio  fistto  de' 
solfeggi,  o  $ia,  tiomenelatura  ddU  noU ' — '  I  have 
intended  these  exercises  for  vocalisation,  which 
is  the  moat  necessary  exercise  for  attaining  per* 
fection  in  singing,  after  going  throu^  tbo  stodyof 
the  Bol  fa,  or  nonienclatm  c  df  the  notes.'  Sotue- 
times  a  kind  of  compromise  has  been  adopted 
in  exeiciNa  of  agility,  that  ^Uafaln  bang  naad 
which  cnmes  up  <n  the  prioolpal  OTnoOMktad  MM 
of  a  group  or  diivuiou,  e.  g. 


Do  •  -  -       .  .  a. .  .  ia«  -  -  9» 


The  word  'Solfeggio*  is  a  go<»d  deal  misused, 
and  confounded  with  '  Yocalizzo '  in  spite  of  the 
etymology  of  the  two  woida.  The  prehmi  to  tba 
4th  e<lition  of  the  'Solft^ges  d'lLnlie'  Fays  '  L* 
plupart  dcs  Sulfeges  nouveaux  ^xi^ent  qu'  Lis 
soient  Solfiit  tans  nommer  In  notes.  Here  i> 
an  absurd  contradiction,  and  a  con^tl^ion  <  f 
the  two  diiitiact  operations  of  Solfeggixire  an  J 
Vocalizzare.  We  have  no  precise  equivalent  i  1 
£n^iahforS(dfaggioandS«j£^iac».  IboFmich 
have  8oIfiSge  and  Sollier.  We  aay,  to  Bol-fis, 
and  Sol-faing — a  clumsy  and  incuphonious  verb- 
substantive.  Ajs  a  question  of  voice-prod  ocUon, 
the  «nsd<»n  of  voeaHaation,  ohiefly  upon  the 
vowel  a  (ltalian\  and  certainly  before  other 
vowels  are  )>ractit»e<d,  and  UiOi»t  decidedly  before 
using  consonants,  has  been  abundantly  proved. 
The  use  of  the  words  In  question  i-  not  t'un  fore 
a  matter  of  much  import.xnce.  This  appears  to 
be  in  direct  opposition  to  the  advice  of  a  vecyfiDO 
singer  and  an  eminent  master.  Pier  Franoeaoo 
To«i,  whose  book  apon  singing  was  published  at 
l»'ilogua  in  1723,  the  En^'lish  traniflation  by  G.1I- 
liard  appearing  in  1 743.  He  says,  'Let  the  uiastcr 
never  be  tired  in  making  the  sdiolar  aol-fii  na 
long  as  h'.'  find.^  it  nece.si>ary  ;  for  if  he  shonld 
let  him  sing  upon  the  vowels  too  soon,  he  knowa 
not  how  to  instruct.'  *As  long  aa  he  finda  it 
ntCLssary,*  howtver,  is  a  considerable  qualifier 
tioQ.  The  world  lives  and  learns,  and  Creeoen» 
tini's  verdiat  mny  aafUy  be  aooapted.  The  vowel 
a,  rifjhtly  prvnounccd,  gives  a  portion  of  the 
resouanoe-cnambers  most  free  from  impediment, 
iu  w  hich  the  entire  vohmie  of  air  vibrates  without 
after-ueutralisation,  and  consequently  oommoni^ 
catea  ita  vibrations  in  thefar  Integrity  to  tba  outer 
air;  this  therefore  is  tlie  best  preparution,  the 
best ,  starting-point  fur  the  formation  of  other 
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vowels.  After  this  vowel  is  thoroughly  mastered 
HIm  others  are  comparatively  easy,  whereas  if  i 
or  u  (Italian)  are  attempted  at  firat,  thej  are 
usually  acoompanied  by  that  action  of  tlie  tiiroat 

and  tun^ue  which  prevails  to  such  a  di-a<,'re^  able 
exkmt  in  this  country.  When  the  vowels  have 
conquered,  fh*  oonaonaiito  liava  a  uuoh 
bcttrr  cliance  of  proper  treatment,  and  of  good 
btiliavioor  on  their  own  part,  than  if  attacked 
at  tlia  ontMi  «f  study.  Vocaliiatkn  upon  all 
the  vowels  throiighc'it  the  whole  compass  of  the 
voice  shoiilil  be  pi-aclised  after  thv  vowel  a  is 
|i.  i  Imi  tt  d  ;  thcu  should  coino  the  practic*  of  lyl- 
i.ibles  of  all  kinds  upou  all  p;irtt<  of  the  voice  ; 
aiid  then  the  critical  study  aud  practice  (much 
neglected)  of  reciUitivo. 

Hm  word*  GoBOHBCQio  and  Gobghkcgiars, 
from  Chrffa,  an  olMoloto  word  for  'tbroat,*  aro 
applied  to  the  Binding  of  birds,  and  by  analogy 
to  the  execution  of  passages  requiring  a  very 
quick  and  distinct  mofwnent  or  dinnge  of  notv. 
biicli  :i>  trills  and  the  different  kinds  of  turn, 
altto  re-iterated  notes  nnd  quick  tiorid  poH^agus 
in  gviMtal.  The  Englii»h  verb  'to  warble  '  is  given 
n-<  thf  equivalent  of  gur;/h(fj(/iare,  but  warliling 
iH  u.'<ually  accepted  to  uiean  a  gc-utlc  wavering 
or  quavwlllg  flif  the  T<rice,  whereas  agility  and 
bi-illianoy  are  aawoiatod  with  the  Italian  word. 
A  closer  trandatfon,  'tliroat-isinging,'  would  give 
a  rendering  both  inadeiniate  and  pernicious — in- 
adequate^ as  throatnioging  may  he  either  quick 

dow,  and  pemieionias  suggesting  oaiMceMaiy 
mnvcment  of  the  larynx,  and  helping  to  bring 
about  that  defective  execution  so  otten  heard, 
in  which  there  is  more  html^  and  jar  than 
music,  closely  re6eml>Hng  unnecessary  movem-  nt 
of  the  hand  when  uisiiig  the  iingerji  upon  an  lu- 
•trument.^  The  fact  is,  that  execution,  however 
rapid,  should  be  perfect  vocaUsaiion  in  its  teeh- 
nical  sense,  and  perfect  vocalisation  has  for  its 
foundation  the  Portamento.  The  I'oi  tamonto  (or 
carrying  of  tha  voico — the  gradual  eliding  from 
one  not«  to  another)  ranovea  inoquuitlM  In  the 
voice,  and  facilitates  the  bltndin;,'  of  registers. 
Increased  in  speed  by  degrees,  the  voice  learns 
to  shoot  from  note  to  note  with  lightning  like 
rapidity,  and  withuut  the  Above-nnined  cunvul-ii  n 
of  the  larynx  wliich  pruducea  a  partial  or  t«^>tal 
ce^.-^ation  of  sound,  or  at  any  rate  a  doterioi-ntion 
of  sound  during  the  instantaneous  pafnage  from 
note  to  note.  It  is  this  perfect  p:ia«age  from 
note  to  note,  without  lifting  off  or  interrupting 
the  voice,  thai  fill*  apace  with  a  flood  of  sound, 
of  which  Jenny  land**  shalce  and  Tocalieed  pas 
t^v^cs  were  a  bright  example.  But  this  kind  of 
vocali«ation  is  the  result  of  years  of  conscientious 
pnwtioe  and  the  exeroiie  of  a  strong  will ;  and 
it  is  jn<tt  this  practice  and  strong  will  that  are 
wanting  in  the  present  day.  Exercises  are  not 
wanting.  With  such  hooka  aa  those  of  Garcia, 
I'anseron,  Madame  Sainton,  and  I\andegger,  etc., 
e'c^  and  of  course  some  special  passages  for  in- 


jU  Arftglar*  m««iu  'to  plaf  upon  Ui«  harp,'  Ovr^tyfUin 
'to  pUy  opon  th«  ttiro«t,'  or  rmthar  thkt  ptrt  of  th«  throat 
kuowaMtlMlMjM;  liig«lMrirart>,i«  tnM  Um  votai  for  the  tim* 


diviciuai  requirements,  to  say  nothing  of  tho«e  of 
Roeaiui,  and  the  numberless  vocalizzi  of  Bordi  gni, 
Nava,  etc..  etc.,  the  'Solfeges  d'ltalie,'  and  the 
'Solf^i^es  du  Conservatoire,'  there  is  work  enough 
if  student-a  will  avail  themselves  of  it.  Tobi,  in 
speaking  of  the  difficulties  in  teaching  and  learn* 
ing  the  afaahe  says,  'The  impatienoe  of  the  master 
jiiins  witl)  (he  d' spair  of  the  learner,  so  that  they 
decline  farther  trouble  about  it.'  A  summary 
mode  of  getting  over  difficoltieel 

The  first  of  the  two  great  works  just  named  is 
entitled  '  Solft^ges  d'ltalie,  avec  la  Baiise  chiffree, 
c()uipo.H.'s  p.ar  Durante,  Scarlatti,  Ha-sse,  Porpora, 
Mazzoni,  CalTaio,  David  Perez,  etc.  Dodi^s  k 
Mesaeigneurs  ka  preuiieni  Geutilshommes  de  la 
chambre  du  Roi  [Louis  XV],  et  recueillis  par  Ics 
Sn.  Levesque  et  JMohe,  ordinairas  de  la  Musiqoe 
deia  3Inje^t^.*  The  woric  ii  therefore  obvioa»ly 
a  collection  of  Italian  SolfiggI  made  in  France 
by  Frenchmen.  Levescjue  wite  a  baritone  in  the 
King's  Chi^wl  from  1759  to  1781,  and  in  1763 
became  master  of  the  l^oys.  F-Lt-he  wa-s  an  alto. 
The  hriit  edition  of  ihci  work  appeared  in  1768; 
the  fourth,  pubCahed  I  y  Cou»iiiiau.  at  Parix  in 
17S6.  It  forms  one  lar^e  oblor.s;  vobinie,  and  in 
iu  four  Divisions  :  I.  The  '  indispeoj-able  i>rin<  i» 
pies'  of  dnging — names  of  note>«,  etc.,  and  63 
easy  (anonymous)  Solfcpgi  in  the  G  clef  with 
figured  bass.  II.  8oirt';,'L;i  63  to  153  for  single 
voices  in  various  ch'f^  —  including  G  clrf  on  2nd 
line  and  F  clef  on  ^d  line — in  comiuun,  triple, 
and  corapoiind  tiine,  all  with  loured  bsMoi. 

III.  Solfeggi  153 — 241,  with  changing  clefs,  and 
increasing  difficulties  of  modulation  and  ext-cu- 
tion — ending  with  the  Exclamationtt  quoted  in 
the  text  ;  all  willi  figured  ba,sscs.  Divisions  II 
and  111  are  by  the  mjisters  named  in  the  title; 
each  Solfeggio  bearing  the  couipoeer'si  name. 

IV.  13  Solfeggi  for  3  voices  and  figured  bass  by 
David  Perez,  each  in  three  or  four  movements. 
The  forms  of  fugue  and  canon  are  U8«l  through- 
out the  woric,  s^od  some  of  the  exercises  would 
bear  to  be  anng  with  words.  One,  by  Hasee,  is 
a  gnwoful  arietta.  A  few  extnct-t  will  show  the 
nature  of  the  work.  Ho.  i  exhibits  the  kind  of 
instrumental  passage  that  frequently  occurs  in 
Scarlatti's  solfeggi.  No.  2,  by  Leo,  is  very  elifhcult, 
and  gives  much  work  to  thr  voJcr.  No.  3,  front 
the  exercises  for  two  voices  of  David  Verez,  keeps 
the  voice  much  upon  the  liigh  notes.  No.  4, 
from  the  same,  requires,  and  is  calculated  to  bring 
about,  great  flexibility.  No.  5,  by  Durante,  id 
curiouH,  and  is  evidently  intended  as  an  ezeroise 
in  pathetic  expression.  It  has  no  figured  bass, 
likf  the  other  cxci  ciscs  in  thi.s  collection, but  a  part 
in  the  alto  clef^  clearly  intended  for  an  obbligato 
instrument,  probably  for  the  viol  d'amore. 
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llui  Um  reader  b  itrongly  ftdviaad  to  nfer  to 
th»  remarkabla  work  for  himwlf. 

A  later  and  very  complete  collection  of  exer- 
cisM  and  ttudiet  ia  Uwt  pabliihed  in  P»rit 
by  Hmgol  ander  the  tttto  «SolfifM  da 
<S>IWtrvati(ire,  par  'Chernbini,  Catel,  Mt^nl, 
QomtOt  et  Lan^l^/  edited  by  Edouard  Batista-, 
ProbMeor  d«  Sul%>C  etc.  It  b  ia  eight 
voIttlMi  8tOh  including  a  hundred  preparatory 
by  Batiste  himself.  The  first  exi-roise 
in  the  main  collection  is  a  short  theme  with 
57  Tariationa.  The  rtodies  increase  in  ditfi- 
eultj,  and  tiM  litar  tmm  require  great  powers 
lit'  V'k(-a1isation.  Thaw  l3|3r  GoKsec-  abound  in  re- 
iiurated  notes  and  in  passages  of  extended  com* 
piias.  There  are  duets  and  trice,  some  of  which 
are  very  elaborate.  A  curious  one  by  Cherubini 
la  in  free  fugal  imitation,  with  the  respective 
entries  of  the  seonnl  and  third  voices  taking 
place  at  an  interval  of  24  bm.  Canons  and 
fbgites  are  la  abondaiiee,  amongst  them  •  fbgue 

in  5  4  Viy  (^ntel.  One  exerci-t!  by  Clu  rnhini  is 
without  ban*,  ami  another  by  the  same  coinpuHer 
ia  bended  '  Contrc-point  ri&^onreaz  k  dnq  voix 
svir  lo  Plaint  Chant.'  If  tlie><«  two  a>llectioDs  of 
vucalizzi  are  ttudied  and  comjuercd,  an  amount 
of  theoretical  and  practical  knowledge,  as  well 
•s  cootnl  over  the  voies^  will  have  been  gained 
that  witt  fulfil  erery  ponaible  reqnirenient  pre- 
|>aratory  to  »cc|uaintance  with  the  great  o|ieratic 
and  oratorical  works.  Mention  must  not  be 
omitted  of  Concone's  useful  Exercises,  of  nor* 
m<)<lest  ralibi  f\  which  }ia\  r,'-iined  a  large  popu* 
larity  througiiuut  musical  K.irope ;  nor  of  those 
of  Madame  Marchesi-Graumann,  which  give  a 
great  deal  of  excellent  work,  and  were  b'ghlv 
approved  by  Boaaini.  pi.CD.] 

80Ll£,  JiAV  Ptntt  (real  aaaie  Soolikr), 

bom  at  Nlnies.  1755,  died  in  Pari?<  Aug  6.  iSn, 
was  one  of  the  good  singers  and  Goniponers  at 
tlie  Opera  Comique  in  its  early  days.  The  son 
Iff  a  cello  i  lriyi  r  he  h  anit  that  iostrimient,  and 
had  a  guild  miuticii  education  at  the  Niiue^^ 
maitrUe,  after  which  he  played  in  the  orchestra 
nnd  taught  singing  till  nia  <hhtU  as  a  tenor  in 
1^78.  His  success  in  the  |>roTinoes  tempted 
lum  to  go  to  Paris,  but  he  failed  at  first,  in 
178),  and  remained  away  till  after  three  years 
ila  tholargeettheatreof  LjfoiM.  Ho  was 


I  ThS  Sbbrrrlktlon  'AI1k  V*  fH* '  nn  h>n11y  mmn  r^htr  UiM 
■■Ita  V«»tt»r  ."^iiili*"  m»."  Til.-  .1  niu'i  I.'  »  nii't*!^  .  f  th«  Kt'-nrh 
urlnlir.  TImm  •bbrartatloiu  ar*  altsixuiud  thruuf  h  lb*  eiaiciw 
wiia.  iMtktr  sa,  'isMs  al  «|liti"Ail»Mi  Trlnlia.'  miS  Iwt  of  aU 
•  CO  Botl  sisria  •!«■*.*  tiMMrt '■■tlls'aulBtolM  kmliuka. 
A  IStsr  Milton  hu  thl«  |>hnMe.  'SslRs  si  C0I0.'  knd  thr  othar  'co 
Ma  flMte  •iwiit-'  Tbl«dr«<  not  lliilploel>«r  Dpi  h«  matter. 

*  Oawntklnl'i  Autivraph  <'at»lo(U«  (we  «ul.  t.  p  cunultx 
•n  lnim«liM  niimlx-r  of  fi<>l<--r(rl  vrlttm  tw-tw-n  rht-  >,.ir« 
•nd  Wi.  hi  W»  ctti«cll/  o(  Uitreutt  of  thK  Coiurrvalvtra.  tor  Hw 
l«ftlM~ 


engaged  in  1787  for  tlie  Opera  Comique,  where 
he  Niuainedf  jpradoally  making  his  way  up> 
vaida  to  the  met  place  la  the  oompany,  espie> 
dally  after  relinquishing  the  part  of  tenor  tit 
for  that  ot  baritone.  The  baritone  was 
a  novelty,  and  M^ul  wrote  for  Soli^ 
several  parts  uhioh  have  since  become  idtntifi»  d 
with  hin  UAiiie.  lie  next  tried  hi  a  hand  al 
composition,  and  with  equal  Bucceiw,  for  his 
open*  oomiques  number  33  in  all,  'Jean  Ok 
Gonovilnro*  (179a)  being  the  first,  aad  *Lli 
M^nestrels'  3  acU  (1811  1  the  last.  *  Le  Jockey* 
(Jan.  6),  '  Le  .Secret'  (April  JO,  1796),  ' Le 
Chapitre  Second'  (June  17,  1799)  in  one  act; 
and  '  Le  L)ialilf  ^  quatre'  (Nov.  30,  1809),  and 
'  Madenu)i«elle  de  Guise'  in  3  (March  17,  180H), 
weie  published.  Though  this  music  is  now 
entire^  out  of  dat«,  ma^y  of  its  pretty  aire 
beoame  fkTonrltee  with  the  Taodevfllo  writent, 

and  were  set  to  a  variety  nf  wordn.  Several 
may  be  found  in  the  '  C'lof  du  Cavcau.' 

Suli^  ha<l  several  sons ;  the  eldest  drowned 
himself  in  1 S03  ;  but  F.mile  (born  in  Pari^, 
1 80 1 )  published  in  1847  two  pajuphlets  un  the 
Op^ra  Comique  and  Op4r^  also  some  short 
biographiea  of  Aenoh  musiriiins.  He  left  a  aoi^ 
Charles,  who  b  a  eondnetor,  and  produced  at 
Nice  in  1879  oj»'ra-comique,  'ScIu  mhi  Paba, 
ou  Tintrigue  du  Uarem,'  3  acti^  the  subject  of 
which  seeiiia  to  have  boaa  bonowod  from  tho 
'  latdgno  an  SAatL*  [O.C] 

SOLITAIRE,  LE.  Carafe's  most  oopular 
opera  comique :  in  3  acts,  words  by  Planard.  Pro- 
<luced  at  the  Feydeau,  Aug.  17,  l8a3.  It!  OMMt 
favoiuito  number,  thoogh  not  its  beat,  b  a  ton* 
deau— 

0*ml  le  K>Iitair«, 
4^  veit  tout, 
Mi  salt  loat, 
Roteae  teat. 

Eat  partoot.  ^Q.^ 

80LMISATI0N  (Lat.  Solmitatio),  Tlie  art 
of  illustrating  the  construction  of  the  Musical 
Scale  by  means  of  certain  syllables,  so  asHociated 
with  the  sounds  of  which  it  is  composed  as  to 
exemplify  both  their  rdative  proportions,  and  tho 
fiinctious  they  discliarge  as  individual  nicniljen 
of  u  ^«yHtem  bailed  upon  fixed  mathematical  pria* 
cipU'H. 

Tlie  laws  of  Solmisation  are  of  scarcely  less 
venerable  antiquity  than  those  which  govern 
the  accepted  proportions  of  the  Scale  it-sull.  They 
Hrst  appear  among  the  Greeks,  and  doubtlcKt 
proved  as  mefbl  to  tho  Fatheta  of  the  Lyrio 
Drama,  and  the  Singers  who  took  part  in  its 
gorgt^us  representations  in  the  great  Theatre  at 
Athens,  as  they  have  since  duae  to  Vocalists  of 
all  ages.  Making  the  necessary  allowance  for 
dififerences  of  Tonality,  the  guiding  principle  in 
those  earlier  times  wax  precisely  the  principle 
by  which  we  are  guided  now.  Its  eewnce  con- 
sisted m  the  adaptation  to  tiie  Tstraohord  of  each 
syllal'liH  a.^  should  fiimire  t!ie  rfv'oi,'uitioii  of  the 
liemitoue,  wherever  it  occurred.  Now,  the  Heini- 
tone  of  the  Greeks,  though  not  abiolately  iden  ti  cal 
Willi  ow  Diatoab  SemitMU^  waa  ite  ludettbted 
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Lomologue  :^  nml,  tliruuyhout  tht-ir  b^dtciu,  thin 
Ilemitoue  tK-oui kjiI  between  the  first  and  Mcond 
■oonds  of  evec^  TetrMskoni ;  just  m,  in  oar  M»j<ir 
Scale,  the  Semitones  oeenr  between  the  ihii^  and 
fourth  De^Ti  of  tlie  two  ili>j;iiu't  Tetraclionla 
by  which  the  complete  Octave  ia  repr^eated. 
Tiiwefbfe,  ihey  ordained  that  tbe  Ibur  w>und« 
of  the  Tetrachord  tshouW  lu^  rf^trcsented  by  the 
fuur  SjlLiblea.  to,  rc,  irj^  toj  ;  and  ih^i,  iu  {tatwiiig 
fri»m  one  Tctracliord  to  another,  the  position  of 
tbeie  syllables  nhoiild  be  ao  tuodifled,  a*  in  every 
cnse  to  place  the  Hemitone  between  ra  and  r«, 
an  !  tlic  twn  following  Tones  between  T«  and  TiJ,  i 
and  Tt}  and  ret,  respectivel/.* 

When,  earl^  in  the  iith  eeatory,  GnMo 
d'Arezzo  substituted  his  Hexachorfls  for  theTef  ra- 
chords  of  the  Groek  system,  he  wa»  m  fuily  alive 
to  the  Value  of  thi>,  principle,  that  be  adapteil  it 
to  another  set  of  syllables,  sufficiently  extended 
to  en)brac«)  six  sounds  instead  of  four.  In  the 
choice  of  these  he  «a.s  g>iidi.d  by  a  sin'.nil»r 
incidence.  Observing  that  the  Melody  of  a 
Hyuia,  written  abont  the  year  770  by  Fftolaa 
Piaconng,  for  the  Festival  nf  S.  ,Ii>lm  th'-  Baptist, 
^Oii  ao  ciJii8tructed,  that  ilu  &ucce<i»ivij  phiaovs 
brgan  with  the  six  sounds  of  the  Hexachord, 
taken  in  their  regular  order,  he  adopted  the 
syllables  sung  to  these  notes  as  the  bnsis  of  his 
Dt-w  Hys'.ein  of  >S<>lraii>ationf  changinjj  tliein  from 
iiexachord  to  Hexacbcmi,  on  principles  to  be 
hereafter  deMribed^  exactly  m  the  Greeks  had 
funnel  1y  chan^'t-.!  their fbiur  i(fl)*blcs  fiwinTetn- 

cliur<l  t'j  T(.tracli'>rd. 


m-  - 

0aot-r«-«l. 
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It  wiU  be  wen,  from  tbto  example,  that  the 

syllables,  Ti,  He.  M!,  Fu,  Sol,  Za, '  were  origin- 
ally sung  to  the  liotcs  C,  D,  K,  F.O,  A  ;  that  is 
to  say,  to  the  six  sounds  of  the  Natural  Hex^ 
cliorl  ;  and  that  tlie  Semitone  fill  between  the 
third  and  fourth  syllabka.  Mi  and  fa,  and  these 
nuly.  [See  Hexachord.]  Bnt,  when  applied  to 
the  Hard  HexachonI,  these  same  six  !'y]lablci< 

I  Tlw  DiAtoDio  SnnltoM  U  re|inMiit«d  br  the  rractlon  ;  ihs 
Qi««k  lUmilunebir  j{|2,tiMttotSiar,^ar(flM»flsll|tk.V 


1 


two  tirMtar  Tons*. 

*  Though  tbo  irne  pronnndatlon  of  lh<  (}iT«k  fondb  li  1  

net  teft  whbout  lb*  in«M*uf  lurmliii  an  •pprMlMaM  tdwofU,  L 
Homer  UHS  the  lylUbtr  ii<j  lo  linltii''  the  M^atlitc  of  the  (heep. 

>  Uereril  Vo»liu.  to  Ms  ita't  '  H'-  .juAtih  r  Art^biu  pupuUilbu«' 
(ABMlonlam  KjU).  nentloni  the  rol1owln«  Dlitl«ii  m  teviitf 
mttiMk,  ihortl;  afltr  Off  (taM  «l  ItaMo.  far     pwvsw  St 
»Msipntbl«i«poatii»r 

'  Cw  sdMkw  triKi  aaasm  •MituasM  Wkori  T 
DT  liB)«Mt  JllMnHn  9Mmm 
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represented  the  notes  C,  A,  B,  C,  D,  E;  while, 
iu  the  Soft  Hexachord.  they  were  suqg  tl>  F,  G« 
A,  Bb,  D.  Tbe  note  C  therefore  was  some- 
times rspreeented  by  Vt,  sometimes  by  Fa,  anH 

aometimes  by  Sol.  aocording  to  the  Hexachord 
in  which  it  oocorred;  and  was  coowe^uently 
oJied,  in  genenl  lem%  G  m^-fa^.  In  like 
manner,  A  w;«s  ropn  sented  either  by  La,  Mi,  nr 
Ke  .  and  wan  hence  called  A  la-mi-rc,  lu  indi- 
cated, in  our  example,  by  the  syllables  printed 
above  the  Stftvsi.  But^  nndsrno  posable  ciictim* 
stances  ooiild  the  Semitone  occur  between  sny 
other  hvUablfs  than  and  Fa;  and  herein,  an 
we  shidl  priiseuUy  see,  laj^  the  tme  vnlue  of  the 
system. 

So  long  as  the  compasrs  of  the  Mth^ly  undrr 
treatment  did  not  exceed  tliat  of  a  ^iugb  Hrxii,- 
chord.  the  application  of  tliia  principle  was 
simple  enough  ;  but,  for  the  Solmisation  of  Melo- 
dies embracing  a  more  extended  range,  it  was 
found  ncoessaty  to  inlnxhice  cert-itiu  changes, 
called  Mutations,  based  upon  a  qrstem  oorre- 
sponding  exactly  with  tiie  praotioe  of  theGreeks. 
[S*.'c  M  UTATION.]  Whenever  a  given  MtlLvly  t  x- 
teuded  (or  modulated)  from  one  Uexacl^urd  into 
another,  the  syllables  pertaining  to  the  new  series 
were  substituted  for  those  belonging  to  the  old 
one.  at  some  convenient  point,  and  continued,  in 
regular  (»ucce8sion,  until  it  became  convt-nient  ti^ 

change  them  back  again ;  by  which  means  the 
compass  of  the  Scale  ooidd  be  enlarged  to  any 

required  extent. 

For  iiiHtauce,  in  the  following  example  the 
pas»agQ  liegins  at  (a),  in  the  Naim«l  Hexachord 
of  C,  but  extends  upwnrd.K  three  notes  beyond  its 
compass,  and  borrows  a  Bb  from  the  Soft  Hexa- 
chord of  F.  As  it  is  not  considered  desirable  to 
defer  the  ohaage  until  the  extreme  limits  of  the 
first  He.vachard  have  been  reaehed,  it  may  here 
be  most  conveniently  niadi  a":  the  noteG.  Now, 
in  the  Natural  Hexachurd,  G  is  rvpre^entcd  by 
the  syllable  Sol ;  in  the  Soft  Hexachord,  by  Re, 
In  this  case,  then  foi  e,  we  h;ivc  only  to  siibstititta 
ik*!  Jor  At  this  point;  and  to  continue  the 
Solmisation  proper  to  the  Soft  Hexachord  to  the 
end  of  the  passage,  taking  no  notioe  whatever  of 
the  syUable  printed  in  Italloi. 
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At  {b),  on  the  other  hand,  the  passage  extends 
dnwnwaiiils,  from  tbe  Hezaeihenl  of  G,  into  that 
of  C.  H.  re,  the  change  may  be  most  oonvenieutly 
effected  by  substituting  the  La  of  the  lsst>named 
Hmiashatd  fiir  the  £s  «f  tha  lint»  a*  the  note  A. 

(6)     Hard  Ilexftchor^l. 


r»     HI     £«  (Tl 
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The  fint  of  theta  MaUtions  is  called  Sol-re,  in 
alliuioB  to  ita  peealiAT  {nterehange  of  aylLtbles : 
Iho  second  in  calleil  Re-la.  As  a  general  rule, 
Rgit  found  to  be  the  most  convenient  syllable  for 
aMMiding  Matations,  and  La,  for  those  whiuh 
extend  downwards,  in  accordance  with  t!ie  re- 
oouimendAticm contained  in  the  following  Die>tich : 

▼oalbat  w^anAM  eohim  mutanJe  dvaboi 

P«r  rr  quidem  turtum  mnUtor,  per  la  d«or«um. 

This  rule,  however,  does  not  oxdodo  the  oooa- 
rioul  me  of  the  farm  euntained  in  tho  rabjoined 
TUlla,  though  the  ilirtct  cii.inije  fn>ni  the  Hard 
to^ttlo^^ftJEIexachord,  and  vice  verta,  is  not 

Descending  Mutationt. 

1.  P»  111.    I'n  m  111'  Hard  u>  the  Soft  Ilexacbord,  chang- 

ing cm  ('. 

2.  Vi  la.     K»t.  to  Hard  n*x.  chanpinR  on  S.   Soft  to 

Nat.  }\i'x.  cliangiii);  on  A. 

3.  H$'ia.     Hard  to  Nat.  Uex.  cliaiiRirig  on  A.   Nat.  to 

Bolt  Hex,  ehaaging  on  D. 

4.  AmmL  Hard  to  Soft  Hex.  ehaiiging  on  A. 

8w  Be-toL    Kat.  to  Hard  H«x.  cliaasinfi  on  D.  Soft  to 

Nat.  Hex.  changing  on  u. 
9k  fidta.    ITanl  to  f^oft  Hpx.  chnngintr  on  D. 
t.  Vti^     hat.  tu  Hard  llt  x.  chmigiLig  un  OL  8olt  tO 

Mat.  Hex.  chaitglna  on  V. 
Km*»,  HeadteSoflHteriihufllageaa 

AfcaxiVnvj  hfutatUuM, 

9.  Fa-vt.     Har.l  to  Nai    II  xachord,  chaDfftog  OB  0« 
-Nat.  ii.  Snfr  Hex  changing  on  F. 

10.  La-mL    Hard  to  Nat.  Hex.  changing  on  E. 

11.  Mat.  to  Banl  Hex.  chaugina  on  A.  Soft  to 

Hal.  Hea.  ekanging  on  D. 

12.  JAi-tei.   Soft  to  Hard  ml  changing  on  B. 
Mi-r*.  Do.  Do.  A. 

U.  Ht  Ht.  Do.  Do.  (>. 

W  Sol  fa.  Do.  Do.  C. 

l(t.  Sol-rt.    Hard  to  Nat.  Tlez.  chuni^iing  on  D.   Nat.  to 

S<jft  Hex.  ohungiim  "U  («. 
17.  Sol-Ml.    Nat.  to  Hard  Hfx.  changiiiu  on  Q,  Soft  to 

Nat.  H«iX.  changing  on  G. 

Tl>>'  j.rinciple  upon  which  this  antient  lyvteni 
was  basud  ia  tliat  of  '  tlie  Moveable  Ut ' — or,  ai 
««  ahottld  now  call  it,  '  the  Moveable  Do*;  an 
amqgement  which  aasists  the  learner  very 
nuttwially,  hy  the  recognition  of  a  govwning 
lyllable,  which,  changing  with  the  key,  regulates 
too  position  of  every  other  syllable  in  the  series, 
nUsaltoition  to  the  relative  proportions  existing 
between  the  root  of  the  Scale  and  its  attenchiiit 
aoundti,  and,  in  (Hjintiug  out  the  peculiar  charac- 
teristios  of  each  subordinate  member  of  the 
qfstooiy  lavs  eui]>liaiic  stress  upon  its  oonnection 
with  ito  fellow  degrees,  and  thus  teaehes  the  ear. 
as  well  as  tlie  understati-liiiL;.  We  shall  presently 
have  occasion  to  cunaidur  the  actual  vahie  of 
these  nianifold  adTantages;  but  must  first  trace 
their  hiHiorical  connection  witb  the  Solmisation 

of  a  later  age. 

So  long  as  the  Ecclesiastical  Modes  ooii- 
tfaraedin  use,  Guido's  system  answered  its  pur- 
pose so  thoroughly,  that  any  attempt  to  improve 
upon  it  would  certainly  have  ended  in  failure. 
Bat»  when  the  functions  of  tlie  Leading>Note 
wen  brought  more  prominently  into  notios^  the 
derannd  for  a  change  became  daily  more  and 
mure  urgent.  The  completion  of  the  Octave 
rendsred  it  not  only  desirable,  but  iinp»crati%'ely 
neoeSMMV,  that  the  sounds  abuuld  no  longer  be 
amaftd  in  HesMliords,  but,  in  Heptachords,  or 


Serptenaries,  for  which  purpose  an  extendad  syl* 
labie  ammgement  was  Be«ded.   We  have  been 

unable  lo  trace  back  the  definite  use  of  a  seventh 
ny liable  tu  an  rnrlier  date  than  the  year  1599, 
when  the  subjeci  wa»  broached  by  Erich  van  der 
Putten  (Erycius  Putt  an  us^  of  Donlrecht,  who, 
at  pages  54,  55  of  his  '  Pallas  modulata,' '  pro- 
posed the  use  of  BI,  deriving  the  idea  from  the 
second  syUable  of  laiii.'  No  long  time,  how- 
ever, elapsed,  before  an  overwhelming  majority 
of  theorists  decided  upon  the  adoption  of  Si, 
the  two  letters  of  wliich  were  suggested  by  the 
initials  of  'Siinrtc  loanncs' — the  Adonic  verse 
which  follows  the  tliree  Sapphics  in  thi-  Hymn 
already  quoted.*  The  use  of  thi^  syllable  w  :>« 
strongly  advocated  by  Sethua  Calvisius,  in  hi^< 
'  Exetdtatio  musion  teriia,'  printed  in  161 1. 
Since  then,  Tariooi  attempts  navo  been  made 
to  supplant  it,  in  favour  of  Sa,  Za,  Ci,  Be,  Te, 
and  otlier  open  syllables;*  but,  the  suggested 
changes  have  rsrely  survived  their  originalors. 
though  another  one,  of  little  less  inipoi  tance— 
the  Hubstitution  of  Do  for  Ut  on  account  of  its 
gn-ater  re-nnance — bas,  for  more  than  two  hun- 
dred years,  been  almost  universally  accepted. 
[See  Do.]  Lorenzo  FMma,*  writing  fa  1673, 
speaks  of  Do  as  then  in  gener.il  usf  in  Italy  ;  and 
derolnmoCantone'  alludes  to  it,  in  nearly  similar 
terms.  In  1678,  since  which  period  the  use  of  i't 
has  been  discontinued,  not  only  in  Italy,  bat  in 
every  country  iu  Europe,  except  Fi  ance. 

In  Germany  and  the  Netherlandl  fitr  WUn 
sweeping  changes  than  these  havo  besBpnimsd* 
from  Ume  to  time,  and  even  tonpoivmy  ac- 
cepted. Huberto  Waelrant  (I5I7-J.^95),  one  of 
the  brightest  geniuses  of  the  Fourth  Flemish 
School,  introdnced,  at  Antwerp,  a  system  called 
'  Bocedisation,'  or  '  Bobisation,  founded  on  seven 
syllables — Bo,  Ce,  Di,  O'a,  Lo,  Ma,  Ni — which 
have  since  been  called  the  'Voces  Belgicsp.'  At 
Stuttgart,  Daniel  Hitslsr  (1576- 1635)  ^^'^  * 
system  of  'Bobisation*  upon  im,  Be,  Ce,  De,  Me. 
re,  Ge.  A  century  later,  Graun  (1701  ijp'j') 
invented  a  method  of  '  Dauieniyation,*  founded 
upon  the  partidss^  Da,  Me,  Nit  Fo,  9«,  La,  Be. 
But  none  of  thi  se  methods  have  survived. 

Iti  England,  the  use  of  the  sylkblen  Ut  and 
Re  died  out  completely  before  the  middle  of  tba 
17th  century ;  and  recurring  changes  of  itf<,  Fa, 
Sol,  La,  were  used,  alone,  for  the  Sounlsatlon  of  all 
kinds  of  Melodies.  Butler  mentions  this  method 
as  being  in  general  use,  in  1636  *i  and  Playfoid 
calls  attention  to  the  same  &et  in  1655.* 

In  Frani-e,  the  original  syllabh  s,  with  the 
added  i^i,  took  firmer  root  than  ever  in  Italy;  for 
it  had  lonig  been  the  cust<an,  in  the  Neap<ditan 
Schools,  to  use  the  series  beginning  with  Do  toe 
those  Keys  only  in  which  the  Third  is  Major. 

»  "Pillu  mpjtuUta.  ilvi!  Peptem  d1»<;rimtn»  »cic«m*  (Mllin  1V><>>. 
•Aeroaril'     [I'  :ii  i^i-r  the  llllr  ol  Mu»»lhrti»'  i  Iliuioyrr.  \  ifi). 

>  II  hat  bmu  aald.  that,  to  eartain  vcntuiu  ol  ibo  XtloAj,  tba  Orrt 
4flHMs«f  lasaSaalswnaliMrasnf  tmsMMHMlsBi  l«i  «• 
lia<«ii«wriimnWfc»udiavwiloe.aiiSdo— tSrtlmls  ths  SMt> 
MlitT  ofltt  eiWtence.  >  Sm  81.  TaLBia.WlL 

•  '  Alborl  muilcal?  '  (Bolotrja.  1 

•  'AnDonta  (itrv'TUna' (Turin.  ItC'V 

•  'Prlnclplo  o(  M  »  .  k,.'  bj  C",  Butler 'Lond.  USB). 

t  ■Itetrodacttga  io  tb«  SkUl  of  Hiulck'  (Lond.  MES). 
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SOLMISATION. 


SOLO  ORGAN. 


For  Minor  Keys,  the  NeapolitAns  begin  with 
lie :  using  Fa  for  an  acciilental  Fl»t,  and  Mi  for 
a  Sharp.  Durante,  liowevcr,  when  hi'*  [nijiila 
«-«re  puzzled  with  a  difficult  Mutation,  uied  to 
cry  oat,  'Only  sing  the  syllftbles  in  tnne,  and 
ynu  may  n.imo  them  after  devils,  if  you  like  ' 

The  truth  is,  that,  as  long  as  the  8ylI.-\l>l<'M  are 
«|MB,  tii«ir  aeleotioD  b  »  nutter  of  very  idight 
importance.  Th'^y  wcrf  npver  intended  to  be 
used  for  the  foraiatioa  of  the  Voice,  which  may 
Im  mveb  betttr  tnined  upon  the  soaad  of  the 
vowel,  A.  asproootinood  in  Italian,  than  upon  any 
oOaer  syllAble  whatever.  Their  use  is,  to  fanu* 
liarise  the  Student  uilh  the  powci-s  and  special 
peouliaritaea  of  the  sounds  which  form  the  Scale : 
•ad  hero  !t  ia  ^ai  the  ai^ononto  of  tlioM  who 
imist  upon  the  use  of  a  "fixed,'  or  a  'movtiiMe 
D  demand  our  mr.st  careful  consideratiuQ.  The 
feet  that  in  Itily  .lud  P'rance  the  syllables 
i't  (Do),  lit,  Mi'  Fn,  Sol,  La,  Ft,  .are  aUvays 

S>plied  to  the  mma  series  of  notes,  C,  D,  £,  V, 
,  A,  B,  and  used  as  we  oorealvos  use  the  letCeni» 
exeroises  no  effect  whatever  upon  the  question  at 
iasue.  It  is  quite  pomible  for  an  Itiilian,  or  a 
Frenchman,  to  apply  tlip  'fixed  Do  system'  to 
lus  method  of  nuiutsaclature,  and  to  use  the 
'  moveable  Do  *  for  purposes  of  Solniiaation.  The 
writtT  hiniself,  when  a  child,  wii.h  tan^lit  hoth 
Kyatems  simultaneously,  by  bis  firsit  iiicitnictor, 
•lobn  Purkis,  who  matniained,  with  p'-iTect  truth, 
that  each  ha<l  its  own  merits,  and  each  its  own 
faults.  Jo  nutters  relating  to  al>Ki>hite  pitch,  the 
fixed  Do  is  all  that  can  be  desired.  Tiic  '  uiovcablo 
Do'  ^EDorea  the  qaeetion  of  pitch  entirely;  but 
it  calls  the  Student**  attenttmi  (o  the  peculiar 
functions  atfachcd  to  the  sevornl  Degrees  of  the 
Scale  so  clearly,  that»  in  m  very  short  time,  he 
learns  to  distinguiiih  the  Donuasnt,  the  Sub- 
ATediant,  the  Le.idiiij,'  Note,  or  any  other  Interval 
of  any  given  Key,  without  the  possibility  of  mis- 
take, end  that,  by  simply  wA'hhtg  the  poenge  in 
the  nsiud  manner. 

The  following  example  ehowa  the  fintt  phrase 
of  the  'Old  Hundredth  Psalm,'  tnnq[K>sed  into 
different  Kqn^  with  the  SolmisaUoa  proper  to  both 
tbe  fixed  ua  the  aioTeable  Do. 

(a)  MenaUsJto. 


Do 


8«l       I>0       B*  Ml 


('')    >toT«abl«  Do. 


-<s>- 


P 


09       0»B  LabuiDoHalU 
(()   Moveable  Do. 


I 


P*      QsSi      ue^iB*  Bsld 
(<0   Fixed  Do. 


3 


7k       r»     B«       W      So      ra        Sol  til. 

This  example  has  been  su  arrangt^l  as  to  briag 
into  prominent  notice  one  of  the  strongest 
tions  that  has  ever  been  brought  againat  the 
of  the  fixed  Do.  The  system  makes  no  prorisooo 
for  the  inilication  of  Flats  or  Sharps.  .So/  rt^ pre- 
sents QQ  in  the  last  dinaioa  of  our  example^  asd 
Gf  in  the  but  bat  one.  In  a  tract  poUuhed  «A 
Venice,  in  17^6,'  an  anonymous  uietnber  of  the 
Roman  Academy  called  'Arcadia,'  pn^raaed  to 
remove  the  dimjolty,  by  adding  to  tlia  aeiwa 
recof^ised  Bylhibles  five  others,  dtsiirned  to  rejire- 
Bent  the  Sharps  and  Flats  most  fn^'fjurntly  used; 
viz.  Pa  (CJ.  Db),  Bo  (Df,  Eb),  Tu  (Ff,  Gb\ 
Dr  (GJ,  Ab).  JVo(A|,  Bb).  This  method  m^* 
adopted  by  Hasse,  and  highly  approvtid  by  Giam- 
battista  Mancini :  but,  in  1 768.  a  ctsrtain  Si^rnor 
Sena  endeavoored  to  f-upcr^ede  it  by  a  still  mote 
BUmeroiW  OoUection  or  syllables;  using  Co,  IM. 
Ac,  Fa,  Ga,  A,  Bn,  to  represent  the  seven  aatonJ 
notes.  A.  B,  C;  D,  E,  ¥,  G ,  Ce,  De,  E,  Fk,  Oe, 
A»,  B*t  to  repreeent  the  Kame  note%  raided  by  * 
series  of  Sharps;  and  Ci  Di,  Of,  Fi,  Gi,  Au^Mi^ 
to  reprejuent  thcui,  when  lowrred  by  Flats. 

None  of  tb^e  methods  remained  loqg  ia  WM; 
but  the  defect  hua  nut  betn  furgutten;  and.  in 
1S80,  Dr.  IluUah  endeavoured  to  remedy  it  by 
retaining  the  orthodox  series  of  syllables  for  tbe 
natural  notes,  and  adopting  modified  aoundafur 
the  feharps  and  flats,  a*  diown  widev  tba  liead  of 
SOLFA.  [W^SJL] 

SOLO  {Ital. '  alone ').  A  piece  or  passage  ex- 
ecuted by  one  voice  or  performer.  Airs  are 
solos  J  a  pianoforte  piece  for  2  hands  is  a  piano- 
forte aolo.  A  violin  eolo^  strictly  nieaking^  ia  m 
pieoe  ibr  the  Tiolin  alone,  Hlce  Bara'a  nnaeooat* 
l)anied  oonatas ;  but  the  term  ia  often  useil  loosely 
tor  a  concerto  or  other  ^iece  iu  which  the  solo 
instrument  ii  aooompanied  by  the  band,  tbe 
pianoforte,  etc. 

In  an  orchestral  piece  where  one  instrument 
baa  a  passage  which  is  intended  to  sound  out 
prominently,  it  is  marked  '  Solo,'  bls  in  the  second 
subject  of  Uie  Adagio  in  Bei  Ihovcn'a  Syniphony 
no.  4,  which  is  for  the  ist  clarinet,  and  marked 
Solo ;  in  the  flute  aolo  near  the  end  of  the  work- 
i  ng-out  in  the  Leonora  Overture  (wli  ere,  however, 
the  bassoon,  e<)ually  nolo,  is  merely  marke<I  *  1 .'); 
and  in  a  thousand  other  instances.  Jn  arrange* 
menta  of  piaaoibrte  oonowtoi  for  9  handi,  tlia 
entry  of  the  eclo  instrument  is  marked  Solo,  to 
distinguisti  it  from  the  oompricssed  aooompani- 
neni  [O.] 

SOLO  ORHAN.  a  manual  or  clavier  of  an 
organ  Ltving  stops  associated  with  it  which  for 
the  most  part  at*  intended  fur  use  mfo,  Uiat  i«, 
in  single  uotea  as  opposed  to  chords.  Tim  f  mI  i 
organ  is  generally  a  fourth  manual  placed  above 
that  of  thenrall;  but  it  occoAioually  supersedea 
the  choir  organ,  and  is  then  placed  beJow  tiM 


■ns 


mai 


fKiUM«h«ti«nt(  Ml 
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'Great'  manuaL  The  atop*  ia  •  eoto organ  are  j 
most  frwiiMiitly  (I)  FtntM  of  8  ft.  and  4  ft. ; 
(3)  A  stop  of  daritut'tone ;  (3)  a  stop  of  oboe-  | 
tone  (orchectral  oboe) ;  (4)  Keedii  of  8  ft.  and 
4  ft.  of  trumpet-tone  (tromlm,  tuba,  etc.).  Larger 
tolo  orjfans  contain  al«o  atuia  imilatiiw  of  (h« 
violin,  hnm,  piccolo,  and  other  uwiraiiMiili ;  pei^ 
haps  also  <  [  - n  iiinj  ;u  n.  and,  in  a  few  cases,  a 
carillon  or  <jloci€uiH'ii(.  The  ttol  t  Lrumpet-fltopa 
are  tn«it  frequently  on  a  heavy  pifum  of  wind* 
and  in  orih-r  10  olitain  Bpecial  I'rilliancy  nr*>  s'.me- 
timm  '  liaruiunic,'  aa  arc  ako  the  flutes  ;  that  is, 
they  have  tubes  of  twice  the  ordinary  length, 
piflroMi  with  a  anaU  hole  at  Uieir  half  length, 
some  of  the  itopo  of  ■  mIo  organ  an  oAan  mod 
in  chor>]ii,  auih  for  instance  as  flutes  and  reeds. 
This  18  most  commonly  done  by  means  of  a 
eoapler  *Soilo  to  Great.'  bj  whidi  the  diapason 
or  Ante  tones  of  the  solo  orjjan  can  l-e  used  as 
a  valuable  rtiiiforceuicnt  of  the  foiuidation  stop** 
of  the  Great  manual;  and  the  tone  of  the  full 
Great  oiigaD  can  be  aimilariy  enriohad  by  ooupliog 
the  mIo  reodi.  In  hutramenta  whidi  oonUin  a 
Vox  humana,  that  stop  is  perhaps  more  uften 
found  asaooiated  with  the  Swell-manual  than  with 
the  SoloHmannnI ;  bot  when  placx-d  on  tiio  Mdo 
organ  its  pipes  arc  rjcncrally  shut  up  in  a  separate 
box  with  Venetian  bhutlciii  wurked  by  a  secuud 
swell-pedal.  When  composition-pedals  are  made 
to  act  upon  the  Swell,  Great,  and  Oioir  otgtm,  it 
is  eridf  ntty  wise  to  maVe  the  oombinationi  they 
produce  proceed  as  ^.idually  aa  jxm^iMt  fn  :;l 
(iiano  t<>  fortmimo.  But  tim  simpk  t>ruiupie  is 
not  applicable  to  the  combinations  or  rather 
itelectiong  of  wilo  stops  which  nru  made  by  nif>rt!w 
of  composiLiou-ptj  Uds  or  pistona.  The  dithcully 
(leems  however  to  be  overcome  by  a  method  sug- 
gested aonie  years  ago  by  tho  writerof  tliii  Mtiole; 
naniflly,  to  arrange  them  tn  the  order  in  wbidi 
the  instruments  are  fouml  in  a  modern  full-score. 
Thus,  lix  oombinAtion-pedalB  woold  act  on  the 
•i4o«top«  in  the  ibUowing  lyrten 

(1)  Stops  of  Flute- tone, 

(2)  Stops  of  Oboe-tone. 

(3)  Stops  of  CUrinet  and  Bewoop  tenea^ 

(4)  Stops  of  IT nni -tone. 

(5)  Stops  of  Trumpet  and  Trombone  tonee. 
(6>  Stofie  of  Violin  and  Violft  tonee. 

Tliia  mt-thod  which  is  at  once  simjile  and  ex- 
haustive, Miight  be  indefinitely  extended  ;  thus 
tat  example,  a  carillon,  dram,  or  triangle,  would 
be  produced  by  a  composition-pedal  or  piston 
lying  between  the  trumpet  stops  and  violin  stops ; 
and  a  vox  luanana  would  naturally  follow  aft^>r 
stojpa  of  the  violin-tone.  Sni«ller  solo  organs 
would  probably  be  eaally  broqght  ander  oontcol 
by  comniiinlion-pedals  or  pietom  netiag  on 

(I)  Fiotsk 
(1)  Oboe. 

(3)  Clarinet. 
(4^  Trumpet. 

The  Solo  onofan  is  an  introduction  of  modem 
times,  and  fnUuwr  l  naturally  upon  tha  inven- 
ti(m  of  pipes  closely  imitatiug  the  (ones  of  or- 
diegtnl  inatrumenti.  [J.S.] 


SOLO  STOP.  (1)  A  stop  or  r'-gister  of  a  solo 
organ  or  fourth  manual.  {»)  A ny  stop  which  ean 
be  used  as  a  folo — that  is,  in  single  notes,  t  rj.  A 
clarinet  on  the  choir  or^n ;  a  cornopean,  haut- 
boy, or  other  reed  on  the  swell  ort;an ;  a  clara- 
bella  or  flote  on  either  of  the  three  manuals 
great,  awell,  or  oboir.  Tlko  nstne  Solo  stop  doei 
not  ntce>^«iar!ly  imply  that  full  chords  tt^  not  be 
Ukod  upon  it.    [Hee  Solo  Ohoak.]  [JJS.] 

SOLOMON.  An  oratorio  of  Handel's ;  com- 
posed between '  Alexander  Balus'  and  'Thoodfam.* 
It  was  begnn  on  May  5,  1 743.  and  the  memoran- 
dum at  the  end  of  the  work  is  'G.  F.  Handel, 
Juin  13.  I  748.  a'tatis  63.  Volli-^  u'ecndiget.'  The 
words  of  the  oratorio  are  supposed  to  be  by 
Dr.  Mordl :  but  thie  is  not  oertMn.  It  wm  pit^ 
dooed  at  Covent  Canlen  theatre,  March  17, 
1749,  '  with  a  Concerio."  and  was  revived  by  Sir 
O.  Smart  at  Exeter  Hall,  Apiil  14,  1836.  The 
Sacred  Harmonio  Society  fulloweil,  Dec.  3, 1838; 
and  with  Oost«*a  additional  acoompauiments, 
April  8,  1870.  [6.] 

SOMBR^E.  Voix  tomhrie  is  the  French 
term  for  tlie  veiled  voice  or  roee  tduta,  in  con- 
tradistinction to  thio  «0ic  ofolra.  [Soa  Veilkd 
VoiCB.]  [G.] 

SOMIS,  GiovAKNi  Battista,  violinist,  was 
bom  in  I^edmont  in  1 676.  He  studied  fint  under 
Corelli  at  Rome,  and  afterwar  la  under  VivaMi 
at  Venice.  After  his  return  to  Turin  he  was 
appointed  snlo  viulinist  to  the  King,  and  leader  of 
the  royal  band,  a  position  he  retained  until  his 
death,  which  occurred  in  1763.  After  having 
once  settled  at  Turin  lie  a|»j)oars  scarcely  ever  to 
have  left  it  i  and  since  only  a  siI^{le  composition 
of  ble,  n  aet  of  aonnta^  hM  bean  publiahed,  there 
are  no  means  of  directly  forming  an  estimate  of 
him  as  a  player;  but  judging  from  the  style 
of  hia  numerous  an<l  well-known  pupils,  Somis 
did  not  merely  hand  on  the  traditions  of  the 
great  Italian  masters,  but  formed  a  atyle  of  his 
o\vn,mori:  l>rilliaiit  and  more  i-motional,  marking 
technically,  and  also,  in  a  sense,  musically,  a 
decided  nrward  atep  in  the  art  of  playing  the 
violin.  As  the  head  and  founder  of  the  Pied- 
mont^e  Si  ho.d,  and  the  teach&r  of  LtkUkir,  Giar- 
dim,Chiabran  and  Tugnani — the  latter  again  the 
teacher  of  Viotti — he  oooupiea  a  prominent  place 
in  the  history  of  vioHn-pTaying,  and  forms  the 
connrctlii^'  link  bctw  i  i-n  tin-  claHsical  »  lio  .ls  of 
I  toly  and  France.  Feiis  names  as  his  only  pub- 
lished work  *  Opera  prima  di  aoDAte  n  viumo  e 
violoncello  0  cembalo.    Roma  173a.*  [F-D.] 

SOMMEROPHONE.  An  inttrument  of  the 
saxhorn  or  bombardon  claims,  named  after  its  in- 
vt  ntor.  It  will  lie  reiaembered  as  largely  played 
in  the  CrysttJ  Palace  of  1 85 1.  'The  Euphunio 
bora  of  Harr  Sauttier*  la  bonooimbly  mentioned 
in  the  Reports  of  tlio  Juries  (pp.  3.^1,  335)  as  'an 
instrument  of  great  power  as  well  as  sweetness  of 
tone.'  It  ]K)sseR8cd  no  ▼eiy  apecial  peculiarities, 
and  is  now  sol  i<'"i.  if  ever,  used.  [W.H.S.] 

SON  AND  STRANGER,  THE.  The  title 
of  the  Sngliab  vereion,  by  H.  F.  Chorl^yf  of 
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Mcodebsohu's  '  Ueimkebr  aua  der  Fretndo'  (Ee- 
ium  frtMn  abroad),  {midtioed  Hi  41m  Hvjniancet 
Thefttro,  L-  n  Inn,  July  7,  1851. 

Thti  origiitiJ  piece  was  by  Klingemann,  and 
was  written  and  compared  in  London  between 
Sept.  16  auti  Oct.  4.  1829,  for  the  silver  wedding 
t>(  Mendels  ohn's  pareuts  on  the  following  Dec. 
36.  The  parts  were  cast  as  follows :  Ltt^beth, 
Kebeoka;  Kmu,  Devrient;  Smaaiui,  M«atiaa; 
aad  the  Mayor,  Hentdt  for  wlioai  »  put  was 
written  nil  on  006  not*,  F— ^Udi  howviver  he 
could  not  catch.  [O.] 

SONATA.  Tlie  history  of  the  Souata  is  the 
liistory  of  an  attempt  to  cope  with  one  of  the 
most  singular  problenu  eT«r  ywaottted  to  tho 
tnind  of  man,  and  its  solntioik  u  one  <^  the  moit 

Ruoceiiiiful  achievcsiifnls  of  his  artistic  instint'ts.  A 
?Sonat>  is,  as  its  naiue  implies,  a  sound-piece,  aud 
•  Mnuid-pieoe  alone:  in  its  poreet  end  most  per- 
fect examples,  it  is  unexplained  by  title  or  text, 
and  unassisted  by  voices  ;  it  is  nothing  but  an 
unlimited  concatenation  of  musical  notes.  Such 
notes  have  inci:  vul\i!illy  no  ^i;4Iufil•;un'e ;  an<l  even 
tlitj  feiiuplcjst  prijucipilca  of  their  rtjlulive  dclinitiou 
and  juxtaposition,  such  as  is  necetuiiu-y  to  iimke  the 
tnoet  elouenlnry  muaic,  had  to  be  dzmwn  from  the 
inner  self  and  the  oonsciousness  of  things  wldch 
bi--long  t'j  man's  nat'.iro  only,  without  tlie  possi- 
bility of  finding  guidance  or  more  than  the 
erndeit  toggesUon  from  llie  obwrraiion  of  things 
external.  Yet  the  structural  principles  by  which 
such  unpromising  materials  become  intelligible 
have  been  so  ordered  and  developed  hf  tile  un- 
aided musical  instinct  of  many  surce'sive  gener- 
ations of  composers,  a4  tu  render  posaiblo  long 
works  which  not  only  penetrate  and  stir  us  in 
detul,  but  are  in  their  entire  mass  direct,  con- 
sistent, and  oonvinciqg.  Such  works^  in  their 
c<  .mpU^test  and  inoet  aeverdj  aliitmet  toau,  are 
Sonatas. 

The  name  seems  to  haTe  been  first  adopted 

purely  as  th'^  u  'i'ln  ^is  t<>  Cantata,  the  musical 
piece  that  wa.i  gu n^.  It  b^ns  to  come  into  notice 
about  the  same  time  as  tlmt  finrm  of  composition, 
!='>on  after  the  era  of  t^.r  rrnst  Tnarke<l  revolution 
m  muaic,  which  began  at  tiie  end  of  the  sixteenth 
eentory;  when  a  band  of  enthasiasts,  led  by 
visionary  ideals,  unconsciously  sowed  the  seed  of 
true  modem  music  in  an  attempt  to  wrest  the 
monopoly  of  the  art  in  its  highest  forms  from 
the  predomiiuuit  iofluenoe  of  the  chozoh,  and 
to  inake  it  serve  fot  the  expieerion  of  Imman 
feelings  of  more  C'linprehensive  range.  At  this 
time  the  po&ubilities  of  polyphony  in  its  eoole- 
atastimi  rarms  may  well  Imre  seemed  almost 
exhausted,  and  nien  turned  about  to  firtd  new 
fields  which  i>hould  give  tn^ope  for  a  greater  num> 
ber  of  workers.  The  nature  of  their  speculation!) 
and  the  a.^sociation.s  of  the  old  order  of  thin^rs 
alike  conspired  to  direct  their  attention  first  to 
Opera  and  Cantata,  and  here  they  had  some- 
tiling  to  guide  them;  bot  lor  abetract  insiru- 
mmtal  musfo  of  the  Sonata  kind  they  had  for 

a  lonj^  time  no  clue.     The  first  6ii;.,'|k;estion  wan 

dearly  accidental.  It  appears  probable  that  the 
•ateessive  elabomtion  of  the  Hadxlgsl  led  to  the 


practice  of  accompanying  the  voice  parts  with 
viols;  and  from  this  the  step  is  but  short  to 
leaving  the  vv^l*?  by  themselves  nvnl  making  a 
vague  kind  of  chamber  musio  without  the  voiocMt. 
This  appears  to  have  beea  the  aovraa  of  th*  in- 
strumental Canzonas  which  were  written  in 
tolerable  numbers  till  some  way  into  the  eigh- 
teenth century.  It  does  not  appear  that  Auy 
diatinot  mlea  lior  their  oonstruction  were  reo<9> 
nisod,  Imt  the  eiamination  of  a  larg*  iramber, 
written  at  different  perioilg  from  FrescobalJi  tc- 
J.  S.  Baoh,  proves  the  uniform  object  of  the  00m- 
po<>ers  to  MT«  bean  a  lax  kind  ef  fbgue^  such  aa 
might  have  served  in  its  main  niitlines  for  the 
vocal  madrigals,  fiumey  sAja  ihe  eaxlie^i  ex- 
amples of 'sonatas 'ha  liad  been  able  to  discover  in 
his  devoted  ennniries  were  by  Turin!,  published 
at  Venice  in  lUi^.  His  de^riptiun  of  tho4»e  ht» 
examined  answers  perfeetly  to  the  character  ci 
the  for,  he  aaYSi  tiiaj  eonsaat  of  qsm 

movement,  in  frrgne  and  hnitatioii  thitmglioot. 
Sonatas  did  n  t.  In  wever,  rest  long  at  this  point 
of  simplicity,  but  were  destined  very  early  to 
absorb  matwial  irom  other  sonroes ;  aad  tliongh 
the  canzona  kind  of  movement  maintained  it^ 
distinct  position  through  many  changes  is  its 
environment,  and  is  still  found  in  the  Violin 
Sfinatasof.)   S  T'  lrh,  Handel  and  Porpora,  the 
madrigal,  whirh  v,a»  itn  ituurce,  soon  ce^u^d  to 
have  direct  influence  upon  three  parts  of  the  more 
complete  structure.    The  suggestion  for  theaa 
came  from  the  dance,  and  the  newly-invented 
opera  or  dramatic  cantata.     The  fonncr  h.-vd 
existed  and  made  the  chief  staple  of  instrumental 
mnrio  for  generations,  bat  it  requires  to  be  wM 
understooathat  it.s  direct  connection  withdandng 
puts  it  out  of  the  cat^oiy  of  abstract  music  of  the 
kind  wUdi  was  now  obsoonty  germinating.  The 
dances  were  understood  through  their  relation 
with  one  order  of  dance  motions.    There  would 
be  the  otdar  of  rhythmic  motions  which  taken 
together  was  called  a  Branle,  another  that  waa 
called  a  Pavan,  another  a  Gigne;  and  each  dance- 
tune  maintained  the  distinctive  rhytiim  and  style 
throughout.  On  the  other  hand,  the  radical  prin- 
ciple of  tilie  6(mata»  developed  in  the  oourse  of 
l^eneration.'^,  is  tho  compoun  liriL,'  of  a  limitless 
variety  of  rhythms ;  and  though  isolated  passages 
may  be  justl  v  interpreted  as  representing  gestnrsa 
of  an  ideal  oance  kin'\  lil  c  that  of  the  ancient*, 
it  is  not  through  this  association  tLat  the  group  of 
movements  taken  as  a  whole  is  understood,  but  by 
the  disposition  of  such  elements  and  others  in  rela- 
tion to  one  another.  TliiB  conception  took  time  to 
develop^  though  it  is  curious  how  early  composers 
b^ntoperceivetheradinalditterenoe  between  the 
Suite  and  the  Sonata.  Oocaeionally  a  doubt  seems 
to  l>e  implied  by  confusing  the  names  together  iT 
by  actually  calling  a  collection  of  dance-tunes  a 
sonata ;  but  it  oan  hardly  he  questioned  Utnt 
from  almost  tlie  earlie.^t  times,  as  i«  proved  by  a 
strong  majority  of  cases,  there  waa  a  sort  of  un- 
defined presentiment  that  their  developments  lay 
a)'i?-i'  t'^trtl!  V  different  )>aths.  In  the  first  attemj't'* 
to  lurm  au  aggregate  uf  dintiucl  movements,  the 
oompoasBS  had  to  taka  their  fona  wlisra  tbsf 
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could  find  tliem ;  and  gmnn^'  these  vrere  tlie  ' 
ftuuiliiur  dance-tun^  whicli  fur  a  lung  w  hile  Luld 
»  promiiMat  pontioa  in  the  heterogeneous  group 
«ir  movements,  and  were  only  in  late  times  trana- 
iiitited  into  the  Scherzo  which  supplanted  the 
Minuet  ami  Trio  in  one  case,  and  the  Fiuule  or 
Koudo^  which  ultimateljr  took  the  place  of  tih» 
Gigue,  orChaooiuM,  cr  other  •fmilardaaoe-fbrau 
ma  the  last  member  of  the  b^orji. 

The  third  source,  as  above  mentioned,  was  the 
drama,  ud  from  this  two  guMiral  id««s  were  de- 
rivable: one  from  the  short  passages  of  instru- 
mental preludeor  interlude,  and  theother  from  the 
vocal  portions.  Of  these,  the  first  WM  ltttdli|pble 
in  the  drama  through  its  relation  to  some  point  in 
the  story,  but  it  iJso  early  attained  to  a  crude 
condition  of  form  which  was  equally  available 
apart  from  the  dnma.  The  other  produoed  at 
first  die  Tagveet  and  moet  rhapeodieal  of  all  the 
Li  Kvenunts,  as  the  type  taken  was  the  irregular 
declamatory  recitative  which  appears  to  have 
aboamded  in  the  early  operas. 

It  is  lianlly  likely  that  it  will  ever  be  ascer- 
tiiined  who  tirbt  experimented  in  sonatas  of 
Mrenl  distinct  movements.  Many  oompoeen 
are  mentioned  in  different  places  a.-  having  con- 
tributed works  of  the  kind,  auch  xks  Farina,  Cesti, 
Graziani,  among  Italians,  RosenmUller  among 
GenuMu,  muL  J  urn  Jenkiiw  mhoiu  Engliahmea. 
Btmej  «1eo  mentions  a  Miehael  Angwo  Bossi, 
whose  date  is  j^'i\  eu  as  from  about  1620  to  1660. 
An  Andante  and  Allegro  bj  him,  given  in 
FfenMr'i  Alte  Meieter,  reqobe  notiee  paMoth*- 
tically  as  presenting  a  curi<  ais  pnzzle,  if  the  dates 
are  correct  and  the  authorship  rightly  attributed. 
Though  l)elonging  to  a  period  considerably  before 
Corelli,  they  show  a  State  of  form  wliich  cert  vinly 
was  not  cuumjonly  realised  till  more  tiiau  a 
hundred  years  later.  The  distribution  of  subject- 
nmtter  Mid  key;  and  the  olearneae  with  wMeh 
tbey  ai«  distingaished,  «i«  like  tiie  works  of 
the  middle  of  the  iSth  rather  than  the  I7lh  cen- 
tury, and  they  belong  absolutely  to  the  Sonata 
order,  and  tlie  couadoiu  ttyle  of  the  later  period. 
But  as  thef;e  stand  alone  it  is  not  safe  to  infer 
anything  from  them,  llie  actual  structure  of 
lai^  numbers  of  MBataa  composed  in  differait 
parts  of  Europe  soon  after  this  time,  proves  a 
tolerably  clear  consent  ai<  to  the  arrangement 
ttd  4|<Miutj  of  the  niovcnients.  A  fine  vigorous 
example  is  a  Sonata  in  C  minor  for  Ti<din  and 
figured  bass,  by  U.  J.  F.  Biber,  a  (Imnan, 
said  to  have  been  first  published  in  16"*!. 
This  consists  of  five  movements  in  alternate  slow 
and  qaick  timei.  The  fint  ii  an  introdtietory 
T..irgo  of  contrapuntal  character,  with  clear  and 
consistent  treatment  in  the  fugally  imitative 
maimer;  the  second  is  •  Paaaacaglia,  which 
answers  roughly  to  a  continuous  string  of  varia- 
tions on  a  short  well-marked  period ;  the  third  is  a 
rhapaodical  movement  consisting  of  interspersed 
portions  of  Poco  lento.  Presto,  and  Ada^no,  leading 
into  a  Gavotte ;  and  the  last  is  a  further  rhapso- 
dical movement  alternating  Adagio  and  Allegro. 
In  this  group  the  inflnenoe  of  the  madrii^  or 
cniaonnha^na  tolwabaeiii;  IIm  dnriTiptibin  of 


the  ii!ovemc!it'^  Veir.L^  —  in  the  first  the  contra- 
puutalibm  of  the  uiUiMc  of  tJic  church,  in  the 
second  and  fourth,  dances,  and  in  the  third  and 
fifth  probably  operatic  or  dramatic  declamation. 
Tlie  work  is  essentially  aviolin  sonata  with  accom- 
paniment, and  the  violin-part  points  to  the  extra- 
ordinarily rapid  advance  to  mastery  which  w«a 
made  in  the  Cnr  yean  afkar  ita  hefng  accepted 
as  an  instrument  fit  for  hi^-dass  music  The 
writii^  lor  the  instrument  ia  deoidedly  elaborate 
and  diflienl^  eepeoially  in  the  double  stops  and 
contrapuntal  passages  which  were  much  in  vogue 
with  okuoiit  all  composers  from  this  time  till 
J.  S.  Bach.  In  the  atmoture  of  the  movemenis 
the  fugal  influences  are  most  apparent,  and  there 
are  very  few  signs  of  the  systematic  repetit  on 
of  Huhjects  in  connection  with  well-marked  dis 
tribution  of  keja^  which  ia  Uter  timea  became 
indispenaaUe. 

Similar  features  and  qualities  are  showni  in  the 
curious  set  of  seven  Sonatas  for  Clavier  by  J  ohann 
Kohnau,  called  '  Krische  Clavier  Vrllehte,*  ete., 
of  a  little  later  date;  but  there  am  .■il''o  in 
some  paria  indications  of  an  awakeni  ng  sense  of 
the  reUtion  »nd  balance  of  keys.  The  grouping 
of  the  movements  ih  tiimilar  to  those  of  Bil)€r, 
though  not  identical ;  thus  the  first  three 
have  five  movements  or  divisions,  and  the  re- 
mainder fonr.  There  are  lamplea  of  the  sum 
kind  of  rhi^tofieal  dow  moreoienta,  aa  nuiy  be 
seen  in  the  Sonata  (Xo.  2  of  the  set)  which  is 
given  in  Pauer  s  Alte  Meister ;  there  are  several 
fugal  moiTeiiMiitai,  aome  of  them  deariy  and 
musically  written;  and  there  are  some  go<:id  illus- 
trations uf  dauce  types,  as  in  the  lost  movement 
of  No.  3.  and  the  Ciaccona  of  No.  6.  But  more 
impnrtant  for  the  thread  of  continuous  develop- 
ment are  the  peculiar  attempts  to  balance  toler- 
ablydefuied  and  distinct  subjects,  and  todistribute 
key  and  aubjeot  in  large  expanaeay  of  whidli  there 
are  at  least  two  dear  examples.  In  a  ooiiaid««b)e 
proportion  of  the  movements  the  most  noticeable 
method  of  treatment  is  to  alternate  two  character- 
istic groups  of  figuiea  or  asbjeda  almost  through- 
out,  in  ditferent  positions  of  the  scale  and  at 
irregular  intervals  of  time.  This  is  illustrated  in 
the  fint  mo  ven^ent  of  the  Sonata  No.  2,  in  the  firat 
movement  of  No.  I,  anri  in  the  third  movement 
of  No.  5.  The  subjects  in  the  last  of  these  are 
as  follows:— < 


The  point  most  worth  notice  is  that  the  device 
lies  ludf-way  between  fugueaittdinMaonata-forui. 
The  alternation  is  like  Ute  recurrence  of  subject 
and  countersubject  in  the  former,  wandering 
hazily  in  and  out,  and  forwards  and  backwards, 
between  nearly  allied  keys,  as  would  be  the  case 
ittAl^gm.  BattbssobjMteaMBOtprasanted  in 
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Fiiiplr  parts  Or  fuif ally  answered-  They  enter  and 
re  eut«r  tor  the  most  part  as  concrete  lumps  of  har- 
mony, theh*mionicaoc<?iiii'amuiunt  of  the  melody 
being  taken  as  part  of  the  idea;  and  this  ii  essen- 
tially a  quality  of  MoalA-fianii.    So  ilM  nove- 
uients  apiiear  to  hang  midway  between  the  two 
radic&Uy  distinct  domains  of  form  ;  ami  while  de- 
riving most  of  th^  disposition  from  the  older 
manners,  they  look  forward,  though  obflcorely,  in 
the  direcUon  of  modarn  practices.    How  ohecure 
idoM  of  the  time  on  the  subject  muni  have 
been,  appears  from  Um  othor  point  which  has  been 
mentioned  above;  wUdi  is,  tlmt  in  ft  few  eases 
Kuhiiau  has  hit  ujjou  clear  outlines  of  tonal  form. 
In  the  second  Sonata,  for  insUuce,  there  are  two 
\jj»m^  M  they  are  called.  They  do  not  correspond 
in  the  lea»t  with  modern  nofuma  of  an  aria  any 
more  than  do  the  raie  examples  in  Bach's  and 
Handel'sSuites.  The  first  is  a  1  i  t  tie  complete  piece 
of  sixteen  bara,  divided  exactly  into  halTOS  by  a 
double  bar,  with  repeats  after  thoCuniliarinaiugMr. 
The  first  half  begins  iu  F  and  ends  In  C,  the  second 
half  goes  as  far  as  D  minor  aud  back,  to  conclude 
la  F  again.   The  snt^jeet-matter  is  inegularly 
distributed  in  the  parts,  and  does  not  make  any 
pretence  of  coinciding  with  the  toiKd  divisions. 
Tlie  second  Aria  is  on  a  dilferent  plan,  and  is  one 
of  the  extremely  xaie  azainples  in  this  early  period 
of  clear  coinddenee  between  subject  and  key. 
It  is  in  the  form  which  is  often  |  r  , ,  r^ely  mi» 
named  *li«d-form,'  which  will  iu  this  ulact:  U.- 
4TaUit«<  'primary  form*  to  avoid  oirconuocution 
and  waste  of  space.  It  cuns'st^  nf  twenty  bars  iu 
D  minor  representiug  one  distiucl  idtiii,  complete 
with  close:  then  sixteen  bars  devoted  to  aditlerenl 
subject,  beginning  in  Bb  and  potssing  back  ulti- 
mately to  D  minor,  recapitulating  thewbolooftho 
first  twenty  bars  in  that  key,  and  emphasising 
the  dose  bj  rmeating  the  last  four  ban.  Such 
dMUvMMM^iiraMi compared  with  the  nnMga]«ted 
and  unbalanced  wandering,'  of  lou;j;cr  movement?, 
either  point*  to  the  coiidusiou  that  cumposerb  did 
not  realise  the  desirableness  of  balance  in  coinci- 
dent ranges  of  subject  and  key  on  a  large  aoale; 
or  that  they  were  only  capable  of  foelingit  in  short 
iind  easily  yra.-iied  movements.    It  seems  hii^'hly 
probable  that  their  minds,  being  projected  towards 
iho  kind  of  disbibatioa  of  sabjoot  which  ob< 
tained  in  fupjal  movements,  were  n-  t  <m  the  look- 
out for  etfectb  uf  the  sonata  order  whicu  U>  modeius 
l^pear  so  ub\iou8.  80  that>  vren  if  they  had  been 
capable  of  realising  them  monsyitsmntioslly  they 
would  sot  yet  have  thought  it  worth  while  to  apply 
their  knowledge.    In  following  the  devolopment 
uf  SftnstSj,  it  ought  never  to  be  forgotten  that  com- 
poeen  had  no  idea  whither  they  were  tending, 
and  had  to  u»t^  w^ut  they  did  know  as  Bt<'pp;:!'_r- 
stoutM  to  the  unknown.   In  art,  each  ttcp  liiat  is 
gained  opens  a  fresh  vista ;  but  often,  till  the  new 
position  is  miuitered,  what  lies  beyond  is  completely 
hidden  and  undreamed  of.    In  fact,  each  step  is 
not  BO  much  a  conquest  of  new  laud,  as  the  crea- 
tion of  a  new  mental  or  emotianal  position  in  the 
hunaa  orgsoiam.  The  acftkvements  of  art  ere 
ihe  unravellinL'8  of  hidden  poBsibilit ice  f  'ibstract 
law,  through  tiie  oonstant  and  cumuiiitivc  exten- 
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•ion  of  instincta.  Thev  do  not  aotoaUy  coast  till 
man  haa  made  them;  they  are  the  oouaterpeit  of 

his  internal  L.  TnH'jons,  ami  change  and  develop 
with  the  chan^'ea  of  his  mental  powers  and  ten- 
siUve  qualities,  and  apart  horn  him  hare  no 
vnlidity.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  It-apiny  across 
a  chajui  on  to  a  new  continent,  neither  is  there 
any  gulf  fixed  anywhere,  but  continuity  and  in- 
eviubleanteoedentstoereiyooneetinent;  theroots 
of  the  greateit  masterpieoet  of  modem  times  lie 
obscurely  hidden  in  tlu-  wild  dances  and  barbarot]> 
bowlings  of  the  remotest  ancestors  of  the  race, 
who  begtD  to  take  pleasure  in  rhythm  and  sound, 
and  every  step  was  into  the  imkaown,  or  it  may 
be  better  said  not  only  nnknuwn  but  non  existed  i 
till  made  by  mental  effort.  The  period  from  about 
1600  to  afaoot  1725  oontnins  the  very  difficult 
steps  whtdl  led  nom  Uw  style  approprlsAe  to  a 
I  hi>;h  order  of  vocal  mu-*ic  — of  which  the  noanner 
1  of  speech  is  polyphonic,  and  the  ideal  tj'po  uf 
form,  the  fbgne— io  the  style  appropriate  to  ■!»• 
stract  instrumental  mu.^iio,  of  wlr.  h  thfj  beitt  man- 
ner is  cuutrapuutally  ex]>res.<;ed  harmony,  and  thu 
ideal  type  of  form,  the  Sonata.  Theae  woriu  uf 
Knlmau  a  happen  to  iUnitr»te  T«y  cotionily  the 
tranailion  in  which  m  true  tiiough  erode  i«s  of 

abstract  music  seems  to  have  been  present  iu  the 
composer's  mind,  at  the  same  time  that  his  distri- 
bution of  sabjecta  and  keys  was  almost  inTarieldj 
;^'ovemed  by  fugal  habits  of  tliinking:,  even  where 
the  statement  of  subjects  is  iu  a  haxuiunic  manner. 

I  In  some  of  these  respects  he  is  nearer  and  in  some 

I  further  back  from  the  true  solution  of  the  problem 
than  his  famous  contemporary  Corelli;  but  his 
laboiinj  do  not  extend  over  so  niiich  sp.ice  nur 

I  had  they  so  much  direct  and  widespread  influ- 
ence, ui  meiiner  »x>d  distiiboiiott  of  movemenu 

I  they  ore  nearer  to  his  predecessor  and  conijiatriot 
Biber ;  and  for  that  reason,  and  al*o  to  ma.iutain 
the  continuity  of  the  historic  development  after 
Corelli,  the  oonsideration  of  his  works  has  been 
taken  a  little  before  their  actual  place  in  point 
of  tinic. 

The  works  of  Corelli  focm  one  of  the  meet 
famiHar  landmarics  in  the  history  of  mniie^ 

and  as  they  are  exclusively  in.strument.-vl  it  is 
clear  that  c^ureful  cousidermtion  ought  to  elicit 
a  great  deal  of  interesting  matter,  such  as  must 
throw  valuable  light  on  the  state  of  th'>ii/Lt 
.  of  his  time.    He  published  no  less  tlxau  &txty 
;  sonatas  of  different  kinds,  which  are  divisible 
I  into  distinct  groups  in  aooordanoe  with  puipoee 
I  or  oonstraotion.  T%e  firet  main  diviaiaii  h  iStuA 
suggested  by  their  title?  r-j  ire  twenty-four 

,  'iSonate  da  Uhiesa'  for  stnn^^s,  iut«,  and  organ, 
1  twenty-foor  'Senate  da  Camera '  for  the  same  in* 
stniment?,  and  twelve  Solos  or  Sonatas  for  violin 
and  violoncello,  or  'cembalo.'  Iu  these  the  first 
and  simplest  matter  for  observation  is  the  ^w- 
tribation  of  the  movonente.  ^e  arenge,  in 
Choreh  and  Chamber  SonntM  sUke^  is  strongly 
in  favour  of  four,  l>egiiiri'ri  j;  with  a  slow  move- 
ment, and  alternating  the  rest.  There  is  also 
an  attempt  at  babnoe  in  the  alternation  of  ohn> 
racier  bftv.'pnn  the  movements.  The  first  19 
commonly  m  4-time^  of  dignified  and  solid  ch»- 
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meter,  and  generallj  aindig  Utu  at  mnsical  ex* 
pression  than  the  later  in0V«in«ttt8.  The  eeoond 
moTement  in  the  Church  Sonata  i«  freely  fugal, 
in  fkci  the  exact  type  above  described  as  a  Can-  | 
aooA;  the  style  is  commonly  rather  dry,  and  the 
gvDonl  effiMt  chiefly  a  eemplaMiit  kind  of  easy 

swiiiL,'  .-ucli  ;ls  is  fmniliar  in  moat  of  Handel's 
fugues,  lu  the  Chamber  tSooaias  the  character 
«f  tbe  second  movement  is  rather  more  variable ; 
insomeitisanAUemande,  which,  being  dignified  ^ 
ftnd  solid,  is  a  fair  counterpart  to  t}ie  Caiuona 
in  the  other  Sonatas  :  sometimes  it  is  a  Courante, 
which  is  of  lighter  character.  The  third  move< 
ment  is  the  only  one  which  is  ever  in  a  different 
key  from  the  nrst  ami  List.  It  is  generally  a 
dianotoristic  one,  in  which  other  early  composers 
dTioatroinental  nmiv,  *•  well  at  Goralli,  clearly 
endeavoured  to  infuse  a  certain  amount  of  vagne 
and  tender  sentiment,  llie  moat  common  time 
i»  3>3.  The  extent  of  the  movement  ie  nlwrnys 
limited,  and  the  style,  though  simply  contra- 
puntal in  fact,  seems  to  be  ordered  with  a  view 
to  obtain  smooth  hafinoidoat  fallHiliord  effects, 
an  a  contrast  to  the  brusqueness  of  the  preceding 
fugal  movement.  There  is  generally  a  certain 
amount  of  imitation  between  the  parts,  irregu- 
kirl^  ftnd  fandfaUy  dispoeed,  but  almoet  always 
aToiding  the  acnniaing  of  »  single  part  alone.  In 
the  Chamber  Son:itas,  as  might  :i:  *'i  !, 
the  third  movement  is  frequently  a  barabaade, 
though  by  no  mean*  always ;  for  the  same  kind 
of  slow-  movement  a.<*  tliat  in  the  Church  Sonatas 
is  sometimes  adopted,  as  in  the  third  Sonata  of 
the  Opera  Seoonda,  wliich  is  as  good  an  example 
of  that  class  as  could  be  taken.  The  la.'it  move- 
ment is  almost  invariably  of  a  lively  character 
in  Church  and  Chamber  Sonatas  alike.  In  the 
Ifttter,  GigM  and  G»vott««  predominnteb  tiie  eh»- 
iMter  of  whioh  it  ro  ftndliar  tliat  they  need  no 
description,  llie  l.'\.'<t  movements  in  the  Church 
Sonatas  are  of  a  similar  vivacity  and  sprightU* 
BM,  «nd  somethnee  bo  like  in  ehmMitor  nad 
rhythm  as  to  bo  hardly  distingtiishable  from 
dance-tunes,  except  by  the  absence  of  the  defin- 
ing name  and  the  double  bar  in  the  middle,  and 
the  repeats  which  are  almoi,t  inevitable  in  tlie 
donee  movements.  This  general  scheme  ia  occa- 
sionally varied  without  material  ditference  of 
prindjAo  bj  the  intocpoUtion  of  an  extim  quick 
nioveniont,  as  in  the  flm  six  SonalM  of  the  Opera 
Quinta;  in  whicli  it  is  a  sort  of  show  movement 
for  the  violin  in  a  '  Moto  oontiaao '  style,  added 
before  or  afUr  the  eentral  slow  movement.  In 
a  few  cases  the  number  is  rednced  to  three  by 
dropping  the  slow  prelude,  and  in  a  few  otherii 
the  Older  is  nasystematisable. 

In  accordance  with  thr^  principle  of  cla'=^ifi 
c;ition  above  defined,  tiie  L  iiiurch  Sonatas  apjit^ir 
to  be  much  more  strictly  abstraot  than  those  for 
Chambor.  Hie  latter  an^  in  many  oases,  not 
distinguishable  from  Stiitee.  The  Sonatas  of 
Opera  Quinta  are  variable.  Tims  the  attr  i  vive 
Sonata  in  £  minor.  No.  8,  is  quite  in  the  re- 
cM^idsed  sait»>ianBner.  Some  mro  like  ibo  80- 
pate  da  Chiesa,  and  aome  are  typea  nf  t?.e  mixed 
order  more  universally  accepted  later,  having 


several  undefined  movements,  together  with  on^ 
dance.  The  actual  structure  of  the  individual 
movements  is  most  uncertain.  Corelli  clearly  felt 
that  something  outside  the  domain  of  the  fugal 
tribe  was  to  bo  attained,  but  he  had  no  notion 
of  striok  ottUines  of  proeedare.  One  thing  which 
hampered  him  and  other  comr  r  -er^  of  the  early 
times  of  instrumental  music  was  their  unwilling- 
ness to  accept  formal  tunes  as  an  element  in 
their  order  of  art.  They  had  existed  in  popular 
soQg  and  dance  music  for  certainly  a  century,  and 
probably  much  more ;  bat  tbo  idea  of  adopting 
them  in  high-clans  music  was  not  yet  in  favonr. 
Corelli  occasionally  produces  one,  but  the  fact 
that  they  generally  (x;cnr  with  him  in  Oigas, 
which  are  the  freest  and  least  responsibla  por* 
tion  of  the  Sonata,  supporli  the  infinonoe  that 
they  werr  n  ♦  y<  t  regarded  as  worth}'  of  genend 
acceptance  even  if  realised  as  an  admissible 
doment,  Imt  eonld  only  be  smnggled>in  in  tbo 
lcn<!t  respectable  movement  with  an  implied  smile 
to  disarm  criticism.  Whether  this  was  decisively 
so  or  not,  the  fact  remains  that  till  long  after 
Corelli's  time  the  conventional  tune  element  was 
conspicuously  absent  firom  instrumental  compo- 
sitions. Hence  the  structural  principles  which 
to  a  modern  seem  almost  inevitable  were  v«ry 
nearly  imprarticable,  or  at  all  events  nnsnitaUo 
to  the  general  principles  of  the  music  of  that  date. 
A  modem  expects  the  opening  bars  of  a  move- 
mrat  to  present  its  most  important  subjeet,  end 
he  anticipates  its  repetition  in  the  latter  portion 
of  the  movement  ad  a  rciUy  vital  part  of  form 
of  any  kind.  But  association  and  comnon  sense 
were  alike  against  such  a  nsage  being  universal 
in  Corelli's  time.  The  associations  of  ecclesiastical 
and  other  serious  vocal  music,  which  were  then 
preponderant  to  a  supreme  degne,  won  sgntnst 
strongly  salient  points,  or  strongly  marked  in- 
terest in  short  poitiini^  1  :\  iija\j£ment  in  con- 
trast to  parts  ut  comparative  unimportance.  Cou- 
seqnontjy  the  opening  bars  of  n  novement  woold 
not  be  expeeteil  to  stand  out  in  sufficiently  strong 
relief  to  be  remembered  unless  they  were  re- 
peateil  at  ones,  M  they  would  be  in  fugue. 
Human  nature  is  against  it.  For  not  only  <um».h 
the  mind  take  time  to  be  wrought  up  to  a  fully 
receptive  condition,  unless  the  begimdng  is  mo8t 
exceptionallv  striking,  hut  whnt  oobm  after  is 
likely  to  drnternto  we  impression  made  by  it. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  if  all  thin;;^  w  r?  equal, 
the  portion  most  likely  to  remain  in  the  mind 
of  nn  averago  listoner,  is  that  immediately  pre- 
I  ceding  the  strongest  cadences  or  conclusions  of 
I  the  paragraphs  of  the  movemeut.  It  is  true,  com- 
posers do  not  argae  in  this  manner,  but  thoy 
I  ♦y.fi  qiirh  things  vaguely  or  instinctively,  aiid 
^^iRraliy  with  mure  sureness  and  justice  than 
the  cold  blooded  argmnentation  of  n  theorist 
could  attain  to.  Many  examples  in  other  early 
composers  besides  Coralli,  emphssise  this  point 
e!iei  lively.  The  earliest  :\f tempts  at  strnctural 
form  must  inevitably  present  some  simply  ex* 
pliflftble  principle  of  this  sort,  whicbh  ts  only  not 
trivial  because  it  i";  a  von-  lin^iiifirant  well  as 
indispensable  starting-point.  Corelli's  commonest 
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devices  of  form  mn  the  inott  unsophisticated 
applications  of  soch  simpU  reMouing.    In  the 
first  place,  in  many  uioveuients  which  are  not 
fugiil,  the  opening  bars  are  isuuediately  repeated 
in  MBotttttr  podtion  in  tlM  Male,  simply  and 
without  periphrasii*,  as  if  tn  give  the  listener 
assnranoe  of  an  idea  uf  b&lauiit)  at  the  v-t»ry  out- 
set.   That  he  did  this  to  a  certain  extent  con- 
sciougly,  is  oLv-  iis  frttm  his  having  employed 
Uie  device  in  at  leas>t  the  following  Sonatas — 
2f  a»  8k  9t  XQk  XX*  <^  Opera  i">« ;  2,  4,  7,  8,  of 
Opera  j**;  and  3,  4,  5,  and  ii,  of  Ovm  4**; 
and  Tartini  and  other  ooxnposen  of  fhe  tame 
«chool  followed  his  lead.     Tliis  device  la  not 
however  either  so  conspicuous  or  so  common  as 
that  of  repeating  tli«  ooneloding  passage  of  the 
first  half  at  the  end  of  the  whole,  or  of  the  con- 
cluding passages  of  one  half  or  both  consecutively. 
This,  however,  was  not  restricted  to  Corelli,  but 
is  found  in  the  works  of  most  compopers  fruin  his 
time  to  hcariatti,  J.  S.  liach  and  his  sons  ;  and 
it  i»  no  ezknvaeant  hypothesis  that  its  gradual 
eartension  was  the  direct  origin  of  the  chitfMter- 
istio  second  section  and  second  subject  of  modem 
sonata  movements.   In  many  cases  it  is  the  only 
element  of  form,  in  the  modem  sense,  in  CorelU's 
looToniMits.   In  a  few  oa«ei  lie  hit  upon  mora 
complicated  principles.    Tlie  Corrento  in  Sonata 
5  of  Opera  4^*,  is  nearly  a  immature  of  modem 
binary  form.    The  well-known  Giga  in  A  in 
the  filth  fUmatu  of  Ojit-ra  5**,  has  balance  of 
key  in  the  first  haJf  of  the  movement,  mixlula- 
tion,  and  something  like  consistency  to  subject- 
matter  atthe  beginning  of  the  lecond  half,  and  doe 
recapitulation  of  principal  sabject-matter  at  the 
end.    The  last  movement  of  the  eighth  Sonata 
uf  the  Opera  T^rza,  is  within  reaaouAble  distance 
of  rondo-form,  though  tlus  fonn  n  generally  at 
consiiicuons  for  its  absence  in  early  sonatas  as 
tunes  are,  and  probably  the  one  follows  as  a  iia- 
tnral  consequenoe  of  the  other.   Of  the  simple 
primary  form,  consisting  of  corresponding  begin- 
ning and  end,  and  contrast  of  soiuo  i»ort  in  the 
miodle!,  thece  is  singularly  little.    The  clearest 
example  is  probably  the  Tempo  di  Gavotta,  wMeh 
oondndee  uve  ninth  Sonata  of  Opera  Qninta.  He 
also  supplies  suggestions  of  the  earliest  tyjies  of 
Sonata  form,  in  which  both  the  b^innings  and 
endings  of  tmA  half  <rf' the morement  eotrespond ; 
as  this  became  an  accepted  principle  of  structure 
with  later  composers,  it  will  have  to  be  con- 
^idered  more  fully  in  relation  to  their  worki. 
Of  devices  of  form  which  belong  to  the  great 
polyphonic  tribe,  Corelli  uses  many,  but  with 
more  mnrioal  feeling  tb«n  leMming.  Hie  fngues 
are  not  remarkable  as  fugnes,  and  he  uses  oon- 
trapuntal  imitation  rather  as  a  subordinate  means 
<if  ciirryiug  on  the  interest,  than  of  expound- 
ing any  wonderful  device  of  pedantio  wisdom, 
M  was  too  oommoD  in  those  days.   He  makes 
good  tise  of  the  chaconne  form,  which  was  a 
great  favourite  with  the  early  composers,  and 
aUo  uses  the  kindred  device  of  ourying  the 
repetition  of  a  ?hnrt  fii-:;re  through  the  greater 
part  of  a  movement  la  oUtlerent  phases  and  posi- 
tieni  ef  tbe  sesle.    In  eonie  csees  he  merely 


rambles  on  v,-ithout  any  perceptible  aim  whatever, 
only  keeping  up  an  equable  flow  of  eomd  witll 
plt-asant  interlaciiigs  of  easy  counterpoint,  led 
on  from  moment  to  moment  by  su^>ensaooe 
and  oooasioiML  imitation,  and  here  and  there  • 
helpful  sequence.  Corelli's  position  as  a  com- 
poser ib  inseparably  mixed  up  with  his  positiua 
as  one  of  the  em-liest  masters  of  his  inrtnUMit. 
His  style  of  writing  for  it  does  not  ^pesr  to 
be  so  elaborate  as  other  contemporaries,  both 
older  and  younger,  but  he  grasped  a  j^ist  way 
of  expnuis^  things  with  it»  and  for  the  most 
part  the  fit  things  to  say.  The  tmpweiea  tio 
made  upon  musical  people  in  all  parts  of  the 
musical  world  was  strong,  and  be  \va«  long  re- 
garded as  the  most  delightful  of  composers  in 
his  particnl.ir  lino;  and  tliough  the  profe^-ior^ 
of  his  day  did  not  always  hold  him  in  &o  hi^-ii 
estimation,  his  iafltMUMO  iqpoa  Bmaj  of  his  nu^t 
dibtinguished  snooessocs  WM  vnqnsitiMiebly 
powerlul. 

It  is  possible,  however,  that  appearances  are 
deceptive^  nml  that  inflnencee  of  whioh  ho  wmM 
only  the  most  ftmnisir  nponent,  ere  nibtalcen 

for  his  peculiar  achievement.  Tlius  knuwing  hi.s 
posititm  ftt  the  head  of  a  great  soho<^  of  violinists, 
whidi  ooBtinaed  tbroogli  tevwnl  graerstioao 

down  to  Haydn's  time,  it  is  difficult  to  die- 
unite  him  from  the  huuour  of  having  fixed  tho 
type  of  sonata  which  they  almost  mifiBmlj 
adript<»d.  And  not  only  thi",  noble  and  vigorons 
school,  comprising  such  mt :.  as  Tartini,  Vivaldi, 
Locatelli,  Nardini,  Verscini,  and  outlying  mem- 
bers like  L^clair  and  Rust,  but  mask  who  wero 
not  specially  attached  to  their  violins,  sodi  at 
Albinimi  and  Purcell,  and  later.  Bach,  Handel 
and  Poipora,  equally  adopted  the  t^rpe.  Of  Aihi- 
noui  not  moeh  seems  to  be  distinutiy  known, 
except  that  be  wa.^  Corelli's  contemporary  and 
probably  junior.  He  wrote  operas  and  instru- 
menul  uuisio.  Of  the  latter,  soveml  senates  an 
still  to  be  seen,  but  they  are,  of  course,  not 
familiar,  though  at  one  time  they  enjoyeil  a 
wide  popularity.  The  chief  point  abont  thmn 
is  that  in  many  for  violin  and  figured  baas  he  fol- 
lows not  only  the  same  general  oatlines,  bat  even 
the  style  of  Corelli.  He  adi^pts  the  four  niovv- 
ment  plan,  with  a  decided  cansona  in  the  tocoad 
place,  a  dow  movement  first  and  tyrd,  and  a 
'  quick  moveuient  to  end  with,  such  as  in  one  case 

I a  Corrente.  Purcell's  having  followed  Corelli's 
lead  is  repudiated  by  enthusiasts;  but  at  all 
events  the  lines  of  his  Golden  Sonata  in  F  are 
wonderfully  similar.  There  are  three  slow  move- 
ments, wmA  some  first,  second,  and  fourth ;  the 
third  movement  is  actually  called  a  Cansona; 
and  the  last  is  a  quick  movement  in  3-8  time, 
similar  in  style  to  corresponding  portions  <if 
Corelli's  Sonatas.  The  second  movement,  an 
Adacno,  is  the  most  ejipiessive,  bring  happily 
devit^ed  on  tlie  pr'ncijilo  above  rererre<l  to,  of 
repeating  a  short  figure  in  different  positions 
thronghont  the  nioTemeiit»  In  respect  of  sonata- 
form  the  work  is  aboot  onfeparwithtlieavsmgo 
of  Corelli  or  Biber. 
Hie  domain  of  Sonata  was  ftr  » long  iHiIlo 
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AtnuNt  monopolised  by  ▼ioliniats  and  writen  fur 
tho  Tiolin.  Some  of  these,  such  as  Geminiani 
and  Locatelli,  were  actually  Corelli's  pupils. 

They  clearly  followed  him  both  in  style  and 
•teuotoxal  outlisM^  bat  they  al«o  began  to  ez-> 
tend  aad  tefld  upon  fh«in  wflh  rnnailnbl* 

speed.  The  second  movement  coTitinnerl  for  long 
the  most  stationary  and  oonventional,  maintain- 
ing the  Cansona  type  in  a  loose  fagal  manner, 
by  the  side  of  remarkable  changes  in  the  other 
movemeatft.  Of  these  the  first  began  to  grow 
into  larger  dimensions  and  clearer  proportions 
«?llk  in  Corelli's  own  later  works,  attaining  to 
tiM  dignity  of  doable  bars  and  repeats,  and  with 
his  suocesriors  to  a  consistent  and  self-sufficing 
fyna.  An  example  of  this  is  the  admirable 
l«rg1»«tto  affettaoeo  vitii  wbleb  Tarllni't  ad*> 
brated  'Trillodel  Diavolo'  •  riniu  r. -efl.  No  one 
who  has  heard  it  coald  fail  to  to  struck  with  the 
fioMe  of  tlM  simple  device  above  described  of 
making  the  end»  of  eAch  half  correspond,  as  the 
passage  is  made  to  stand  out  from  all  the  rest 
meraeharaoteristically  than  usual.  A  similar  and 
very  good  exam  pie  is  the  introductory  Largo  to  the 
Sonata  in  G  minor,  for  violin  and  %ured  baos, 
by  Locatelli,  which  is  given  in  Ferdinand  David's 
'Holi«8ob«AedesVioliiiqrielB.'  The  sabjeet-mat- 
tar  in  both  sacamplss  is  saroeedingly  well  luuidled, 
so  that  a  sense  of  perfect  con-^istency  is  main- 
tained without  concrete  repetition  of  aabjects, 
except,  as  alrcftdyaolttcMl,  msdoriiig  ban  of  eadt 
half,  which  in  Locatelli's  Sonata  are  rendered 
less  obvious  through  the  addition  of  a  short  coda 
starting  from  a  happy  interrupted  cadence.  It 
is  out  of  the  question  to  f  )lluw  the  variety  of 
aspects  presented  by  the  introductory  slow  luove- 
ment ;  a  fi^r  |nroportion  are  on  similar  lines  to 
ihm  ftboTA  'nrmmjSm^^  othcTs  are  isolated.  Their 
diaraeter  It  almest  nniformly  solid  and  large; 
they  are  often  exjirc-^sive,  but  f,'enenilly  in  a  wa-v 
distinct  firom  the  character  of  the  second  slow 
movenraiiiti  wUeh  from  tiie  ffavt  was  dtosen  as 
the  fittest  to  admit  a  vein  f  {■  n  Irrrr  sentiment. 
The  most  important  matter  in  the  history  of  the 
Sonata  sA  Uns  period  is  Xhe  rapidity  with  which 
advance  was  made  towards  the  realisation  of 
modem  harmonic  and  tonal  principles  of  struc- 
ture, or,  in  other  words,  the  perception  of  the 
effect  and  significance  of  relations  between  chords 
and  distinct  keys,  and  consequent  appearance  of 
regularity  of  purpose  in  the  distribution  of  botli, 
and  increased  freedom  of  modolation.  Even 
Oordli's  own  popils  sbow  eonsistent  form  of  fhs 
sonata  kind  with  remarkable  cleames.<:.  The  Inst 
movement  of  a  Honata  in  C  minor,  by  Geminiani, 
lias  a  dear  and  empbatio  sabject  to  start  with  ; 
modulation  to  the  relative  major,  Eb,  and  ppcfinl 
featurc.4  to  characterise  the  second  section  ;  and 
conclusion  «f  th*  first  half  in  that  key,  with  repeat 
after  the  supposed  orthodox  manner.  The  second 
half  begins  with  a  long  section  corresponding 
to  the  working, out  or  'free  fantasia*  portion  of 
a  modem  sonata  movemoit,  and  oonolodes  with 
rsBSpitalatioa  of  the  first  snbjeot  and  eh}«f  fea- 
tures  of  the  second  section  in  C  minor ;  this  latti  r 
part  differing  chiefly  fmm  modern  ways  by  ad- 
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mitting  a  certain  amount  of  discursiveness, 
which  is  eharacteristio  of  most  of  the  early  ex- 
p«»riments  in  this  form.  GHnnlar  to  this  is  the 
last  movement  of  Locatelli's  Sonata  in  G  minor, 
the  last  movement  of  Yeracini's  Sonata  in 
B  minor,  poblialied  at  Vienna  in  i7T4f  the  lost 
movements  of  Tartini's  Smn*n"  in  K  minor  and 
D  minor,  and  not  a  few  others.  It  is  rather 
curious  that  most  of  the  eaily  eoBsmples  of  what 
is  sometimes  called  first-movement  form  am  In  t 
movements.  Most  of  these  movements,  how- 
ever, in  the  «urly  times,  are  distinguished  by  a 
peculiarity  which  is  of  some  importance.  It  has 
been  before  referred  to,  bat  is  so  characteristic 
of  the  process  of  growth,  that  it  will  not  be 
amiss  to  describe  it  in  this  plaoe.  The  siai{de 
and  ahttost  homely  means  of  prodneing  the  efiisot 
of  structural  balance  by  making  tho  be;,'inning 
and  ending  of  each  half  of  a  movement  corre- 
spond, is  not  so  oonspieaoosly  comnMm  in  its 
entirety  as  the  corTe3j>ondenoe  of  endings  or  re- 
petition of  cadence  bars  only  ;  but  it  nevertheless 
IS  found  toUraMy  often,  n.ud  that  in  times  before 
the  virtue  of  a  Italauce  of  keys  in  the  first  half 
of  the  movement  had  been  decisively  reab'sed. 
When,  however,  this  point  was  gained,  it  is  clear 
that  such  a  process  would  give^  on  as  minate  a 
scale  as  possible,  the  very  next  thing  to  complete 
modem  binary  form.  It  only  needed  to  expand 
the  opening  passage  into  a  first  subject,  and  the 
figures  of  the  Cafanee  into  a  seoond  subjeot,  to 
attain  that  type  which  became  almost  universal 
in  sonatas  till  Haydn's  time,  and  with  some 
second-rate  composers,  like  Reichart,  later.  The 
movements  which  are  described  as  binary  must 
be  therufore  divided  into  two  distinct  classes: — 
that  in  which  the  fimt  subject  reappears  in  the 
complementary  key  at  the  beginning  of  the  seoond 
half,  which  is  the  almost  tmiTersal  type  of  earlier 
tiiiKjs  ;  and  thr.t  in  which  it  appt  ar«  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  movement,  after  the  working-out 
porlion,  which  is  the  later  type.  Th»  experi- 
ments in  Cort.'lli  and  Tartini,  and  others  wlio 
are  close  to  these  tyjK-s,  are  endless.  Sometimes 
there  are  tentative  strokes  near  to  the  later 
form ;  sometimes  there  is  an  invr  rtcd  order  re- 
producing the  second  portion  of  tho  movement 
first.  Sometimes  the  first  subject  makes  its 
appeturanoe  at  both  points,  but  then,  may  be, 
there  is  no  balance  of  keys  in  the  first  half,  and 
80  forth.  Tht  variety  ij*  <  xtra-irditiary,  and  t  is 
most  interesting  to  watch  the  manner  in  which 
Some  tyjies  by  degrees  preponderate,  some- 
tiniC'B  by  combinin;,^  with  one  another,  some- 
times by  gradual  transformation,  come  nearer 
and  more  decisively  like  the  tjrpes  which  are 
generally  adopted  i  n  modern  timrs  as  fittest.  Tlie 
later  type  was  not  tk-cisively  fixed  on  at  any  par- 
tioidar  point,  for  many  early  composers  toudicd 
it  once  or  twice  at  the  same  period  that  they  were 
writing  movements  in  more  elementary  forms. 
The  point  of  ttctual  achievement  of  a  step  in  art 
is  not  marked  by  an  isolated  instance,  but  by 
dedsive  prepondennce^  and  by  the  sjsleaaNo 
adoption  which  nhows  at  least  an  iustSaotiTe 
realisation  of  its  value  and  importance. 
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Tbcse  writers  of  violin  Ronntas  were  just 
toooluiig  on  Uie  clear  realisation  of  harmonic 
fbrm  aa  aoeepted  in  nodem  times,  and  they 
Bometiines  atloptod  the  later  iy]^e,  though  rarely, 
and  that  obscurely;  they  uiaittered  the  earlier 
type,  and  used  it  neely ;  and  they  also  used  the 
intermediate  type  which  rritn]<iiifs  the  two,  in 
which  the  principal  or  lirt^t  suhject  make^  itti 
appearance  both  at  the  beginning  of  th*  first 
half  and  near  the  end,  where  a  modam  would 
expect  it.  As  a  sort  of  embryonic  snggestton  of 
thiSitheTempo  ill  Gavotta,  in  the  eighth  Sonatn  of 
(joralli't  Opera  Seconda,  is  significaut.  Complete 
esamplea  are— tiie  last  movein«iit  of  Taitini*t 
fourth  Sonata  of  Opm  I,  and  the  last  uiovenient 
of  that  in  D  minor  above  referred  to ;  the  Imi 
movemieiit of Geminiani's Sonata  i n  C  minor ;  the 
main  portion,  excludinj^'  tlie  Coda,  of  the  L'orreute 
in  Vivaldi's  Sonata  in  A  iimjor ;  the  latit  uiuve- 
mnit  of  a  Sonata  uf  Nardini  s,  in  D  major ;  and 
two  Capriccioe  in  Bb  and  C,  by  Fraas  lienda, 
quoted  in  F.  David's  'Hobe  h'chule,'  etc. 

Tlic  four-movement  type  of  violin  t<onata  wa« 
not  invariably  adopted,  Uiougb  it  preponderatee 
so  oonspioaoudy.  llieire  »  n  set  of  tireWe 
sonata.-?  by  Locatelli,  for  inHtance,  not  so  fine 
as  that  in  F.  David's  collection,  which  are 
nearly  all  on  an  original  three-moveoient  plnn, 
concluding  with  an  'Aria'  htvI  vsrintioTis  on  a 
ground-baiis.  Some  of  Tartiin  »  aic  ;u^o  lu  three 
movements,  and  a  set  of  six  by  Kardiui  axe  also 
in  three,  but  always  beginning  with  a  slow  move- 
ment, and  therefore,  though  almost  of  the  same 
(late,  not  really  ajiproaching  the  distribution 
commnnlT  adopted  by  Haydn  for  Clavier  Sonatas. 
In  fact  the  olayiolin  Sonat*  ii  in  many  respects 
a  distinct  genus,  which  maintained  ita  individu- 
ality alongside  the  gradually  stereotyped  Clavier 
8<mata»  uid  only  ceased  when  that  type  obtained 
pn;?i^r5<!,inT>  of  tao  ReW.  riTid  tlie  violin  was  re- 
introduceii,  at  first  as  it  were  furtively,  aa  an 
aocomiMuiiment  to  the  pianoforte.  The  general 
characteristics  of  this  school  of  writers  for  the 
violin,  were  nobility  of  style  and  richness  of 
feeling,  an  astonishing  mastery  of  the  iur-tru- 
uentj  and  *  rapidly-growing  facility  in  dealing 
with  stmetnro  in  respeet  of  subject,  key,  modo' 
Intion  and  dcvdopnient ;  and  what  is  most 
vital,  though  less  obvious,  a  perceptible  growth 
in  the  art  of  expression  and  a  progrMs  towards 
the  definition  of  ideas.  As  a  set  off  there  are 
occasional  traces  of  pedantic  manners,  and  occa- 
siontd  crudities  both  of  structure  and  expression, 
derived  probably  from  the  associations  of  the  old 
music  which  they  had  so  lately  left  behind  them. 
At  the  crown  of  the  e<lifice  are  the  Sonatas  of 
J.  8.  Bach.  Of  sonatas  in  general  he  appears  not 
to  haTS  hdd  to  any  dodsive  opinion.  Ife  wrote 
many  for  various  instruments,  and  for  various 
combinations  of  instruments.  For  clavier,  for 
Tiolin  alone^  lor  flute,  violin,  and  elnvier,  for 
viol  da  gamba  and  clavier,  and  so  on ;  hut  iu 
most  of  these  the  outlines  are  nut  decisively  di^- 
tinot  from  Suites.  In  some  cases  the  works  are 
described  as  '  Sonatas  or  Suites,'  and  in  at  least 
one  case  the  introduction  to  a  church  cantata 


is  called  a  Sonata.  Some  instrumental  works 
which  are  called  Sonatas  wly,  might  quite  m 
well  be  ealled  Suites^  as  tliey  eonstst  of  n  |w»> 

hide  an  !  a  set  of  dance-tunes.  Others  are  liete- 
rogeneous.  From  this  it  appears  that  he  had 
not  satisfied  himself  on  whM  linos  l»  sttaek  the 
Sonata  in  any  sense  approarhin::^  xh"  m-^Vm 
idea.  Willi  the  Violin  Sonata*  it  wa*  otiier- 
wise;  and  in  the  group  of  six  for  violin  and 
clavier  he  follows  almost  invariably  the  noein 
outlines  which  are  eliaracteristie  of  the  Italian 

,  school  dcfcended  from  Corelli,  and  all  but  one  are 
on  the  four-movement  plan,  having  slow  move> 
ments  fint  and  third,  and  qidok  movenento 
second  and  fonrtli.  Ilic  sixth  Sonata  only  differs 
from  the  re^t  by  having  an  adduiomd  quick 
movement  at  tlie  beginning.  Not  only  this 
but  the  second  movements  kcpp  decisively  the 
formal  lineaments  of  the  ancient  type  of  fre« 
fugue,  illostmted  with  more  strictness  of  roanno- 
by  the  Canzonas.  Only  in  calibre  and  quality 
of  ideas,  and  in  some  peculiar  idioeyncrasiea  of 
structure  do  they  difier  materially  from  the 

I  works  of  the  Italian  masters.   Even  the  first* 

I  third,  and  fifth  Sonatas  in  the  other  set  of 
six,  for  violin  alone,  conform  accurately  to  the 

'  old  four-movement  plan,  including  the  fugue 

1  in  the  second  place ;  the  ronaining  three  beix^ 
on  the  general  lines  of  the  Suite.    In  nK>5t  of 

'  the  Sonatas  for  violin  and  clavier,  the  slow 
movement  is  a  tower  of  strength,  and  strikes 
a  point  of  rich  and  complex  emotional  expression 
which  music  i«ached  for  the  first  time  in  Bach's 
imagination.  His  favourite  way  of  formulating 
a  movement  of  this  sort^  was  to  derek^  the 
whde  aocompaniraent  oondstently  on  a  ooikdee 
and  ptrougly-markt-d  figure,  wljiv  1i  by  repetition 
in  difl'erent  conditions  fonned  a  bond  of  oon- 
neotion  throoi^oat  the  whole;  and  on  this 
he  built  a  paseioTint':"  k'nd  of  recitative,  a  free 
and  nnconstraiued  outpouring  of  the  deepest  and 
noblest  instrumental  song.  This  was  a  sort  of 
apotheosis  of  that  form  of  rhapsody,  which  has 
been  noticed  in  the  early  Sonatas,  such  as  Biber's 
and  Kuhnau's,  and  was  occasionally  attempted 
by  the  Italians.  The  six  Sonatas  present  diver- 
smes  of  t3rpe8,  all  of  the  loftiest  order;  some 
of  thi?iii  coiiibiniriL'  t  iL;t  ther  with  unfailing  ex- 
pressiveness peifect  specimens  of  old  forms  of 
oontrapnntal  ingenuity.  Of  this,  the  ssecnd 
movement  of  the  second  Sonata  is  a  perfect 
example.  It  appears  to  be  a  pathetic  oollot^uy 
between  the  violin  and  the  treble  of  the  olavur 
part,  to  which  the  bass  keeps  up  the  slow  ooo- 
stant   motion   of   staccato  semiquavers:  the 

'  colloquy  at  the  same  time  is  in  strict  canon 
throughout,  and,  as  a  specimen  of  expressive 
treatment  of  that  tinie>bonotired  form,  is  almost 
unrivalled. 

In  all  these  movements  the  kinship  is  rather 
with  the  contrapuntal  writers  of  the  past,  dian 
with  the  types  of  Beethoven's  ad '  j-tion.  Even 
Bach,  immense  as  his  genius  and  power  of  di* 
vination  was,  could  not  leap  over  that  period  of 
formation  which  it  seems  to  hava  been  indispen- 
sable for  mankind  to  paas  through,  before  equally 
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BoUt  and  dwply-felt  thing*  could  be  expretted 
In  tlwohiwwteriatically  modern  manner.  Though 
he  looked  ftuthar  into  the  futnre  in  metten  of 

expression  and  harmonic  combination  than  any 
compo«er  till  the  present  century,  he  still  had  to 
TIM  forms  of  the  contrapuntal  and  fu;;^  order 
for  the  eiprMnon  of  hit  hieheet  thon^dits.  He 
did  oeeaaionalljinake  nse  of  binary  form,  though 
not  in  these  Sonata-;.  But  he  more  commonly 
adopted,  and  combined  with  more  or  leaa  fugal 
treatment^  an  expansion  of  simple  primarj  Harm 
to  attain  Btnicttiml  effect.  Thus,  in  th«^  second 
movements  of  the  first  and  second  Sonatas,  in 
the  last  of  the  third  and  sixth,  and  the  first  of 
the  sixth,  he  marks  first  a  loiu^  complete  section 
in  his  principal  key,  then  tMcee  his  way  into 
modulatinns  and  development,  and  discussion  of 
themes  and  various  kinds  of  contrapuntal  enjoy- 
ment, and  ooodndes  with  simple  complete  re- 
capitulation  of  the  first  section  in  tlie  principal 
key.  Bach  thus  stands  singularly  aside  from 
the  direct  line  of  the  development  of  the  Sonata 
an  &r  as  the  structural  elements  are  concerned. 
His  oontribntions  to  the  art  of  expression,  to  the 
development  of  resource,  and  to  the  definition 
and  treatment  of  ideas  had  great  etfect»  and  are 
of  the  very  highest  importinee  to  fmlranMBtal 
mnsic ;  but  his  almost  invariable  choice  of  either 
the  suite-form,  or  the  accepted  outlines  of  the 
violin  sonata,  bliraritt  of  this  class,  caused  him 
to  diToigB  into  a  eourse  which  with  him  found 
its  ilnal  and  supreme  limit.  In  order  to  con- 
tinue tlie  work  in  voins  which  were  yet  unex- 
hausted, the  path  had  to  be  turned  a  little,  and 
joined  to  eooiese  wUdi  were  eotning  up  from 
other  directions.  The  violin  pimata  continued 
to  make  its  appearance  here  and  there  as  has 
already  been  mentioned,  bnt  in  the  course  of 
n  gneration  it  was  entirely  siqp^anted  hj  the 
diatinet  type  of  clavier  sonata. 

Meanwhile  there  was  another  composer  of  this 
time^  who  appears  to  stand  just  as  singularly 
apart  fmn  the  dhreet  high  raad  as  Badi,  and 
•who,  thouph  ho  does  not  r>ccupy  a  pedestal  so 
high  in  the  history  of  art,  still  has  a  niche 
by  no  means  low  or  inooupionoaa,  and  one 
which  he  shares  with  no  one.  Domenioo  Scar- 
latti was  Bach's  senior  by  a  few  years,  though 
not  eu(>ut;h  to  place  him  in  an  earlier  musical 
generation;  and  in  fact  though  his  works  are 
BO  A fltarent  in  qoality,  they  have  the  stamp  that 
marks  tkam  ai  MlonginK  ^  ^  parallel  of 
time. 

Hia  moat  valuable  oontribntions  are  in  the 

immense  number  of  sonatas  and  studies  which 
he  wrote  for  the  harpsichonl.  The  distinction 
between  Study  and  Sonata  is  not  clearly  marked 
with  him ;  it  looks  as  if  one  inoladed  the  other 
in  meet  oases,  fiar  the  itrueture  and  style  vary 
vcrj'  little,  and  not  nfoes.'ianly  or  systematically 
at  all,  between  one  and  the  other.  But  whatever 
tfwy  are  called  they  do  not  correspond  in  appear- 
ance to  any  form  which  is  comiii'>i)ly  ""upposied  to 
be  essential  to  the  Sonata.  Neither  can  they 
bo  taken  as  pure-lired  members  of  the  fngal 
family,  nor  do  they  trace  their  origins  to  the  Suite, 
troth  HI.  rr.  5. 


They  are  in  fact,  in  a  fjt'r  f  ruportion  of  case',  an 
attempt  to  deal  with  direct  ideas  in  a  modem 
sense^  without  appealing  to  the  glamour  ot  eon* 
Fcioiis  asswiation,  the  dignity  of  science,  or  the 
famdiarity  of  cstablitthed  dance  rhythms.  The 
connection  with  what  goes  before  and  with  what 
comes  after  is  alike  ofasoarc^  bacaose  of  the  daring 
originality  wlQi  whi<li  eiasting  materials  are 
worked  upon;  but  it  is  not  tin-  less  inevitably 
present,  as  an  outline  of  hia  structural  principles 

win  show. 

His  utterance  is  at  its  best  sharp  and  incisive; 
the  form  in  which  he  loves  to  express  himself  is 
epigrammatic;  and  some  of  his  most  effective 
sonatas  are  like  strings  of  short  propositions 
bound  together  by  an  indefinable  sense  of  consis- 
tency and  consequence,  rather  than  by  actual 
development.  These  ideas  are  commonly  brought 
home  to  the  hearer  by  the  sii^nilar  practice  of 
repeatinfx  them  consecutively  as  they  stand,  often 
tieveral  times  over ;  in  respect  of  which  it  is  worth 
remembering  that  his  position  in  relation  to  hia 
audience  was  not  unlike  that  of  an  orator  addressing 
an  uncultivated  mob.  The  capacity  for  appreciating 
grand  developments  of  structure  wan  as  un<le- 
veloped  in  them  as  the  power  of  following  widely* 
spread  argument  and  oondeaimi  would  he  in  the 
mob.  And  jimt  ns  the  mob  orator  makes  Usnost 
powerful  impressions  by  short  direct  statements^ 
and  by  hammering  them  in  while  still  hot  from 
his  lips,  so  Scarlatti  drove  his  points  home  by 
frequent  and  generally  identical  reiterations ;  and 
then  when  the  time  camo  round  to  refer  to  tin  m 
again,  the  foice  of  the  connection  between  distant 
parte  of  the  same  story  was  more  easily  grasped. 
Tin-  feelinc  thn.t  ho  rli<l  this  with  his  eyes  open  18 
strengthened  by  the  fact  that  even  in  the  grouping 
of  the  reiterations  there  is  commonly  a  perceptible 
method.  For  instance,  it  can  hardly  be  by  aed- 
dent  that  at  a  certain  point  of  the  movement,  after 
several  simple  repetitions,  he  should  frequently 
Tooort  to  the  eompUoation  of  repeating  several 
small  groups  within  tiw  repetition  of  lu^pe  ones. 
The  followinfj  example  is  a  happy  illustration  of 
his  style,  and  of  his  way  of  elaborating  such 
rspetitions. 
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It  must  not  be  supposed  that  ho  inakee  a  law 
of  this  prooedure,  bat  the  remarkably  fireqaent 
oooamnoe  of  to  cnnrkNU  *  debtee  if  Mrti^y  sog- 
gestive  of  con3ciou8  purpoee  in  structural  treat- 
ment. The  result  of  this  mode  is  that  the  move- 
mnto  often  appear  to  be  crowded  with  ideas. 
Commonly  the  feataxes  of  (he<^>exiing  bant,  which 
in  modem  times  would  be  held  of  almoet  supreme 
importance,  serve  for  very  little  except  to  deter- 
mine the  ebatacter  of  the  movement,  and  often 
iMfwrmiike  their  appearance  again.  OntlMOtlMir 
hand  he  carries  the  practice  before  referred  to,  of 
making  the  latter  piixt  of  each  half  of  the  move- 
ment correspond*  to  Ml  extraordinary  pitch,  and 
with  perfect  success ;  for  he  almoet  invariably 
adopts  the  key  diBtribution  of  binary  form  in  its 
main  outlines;  and  ibuu)^'h  it  would  not  be  accu- 
sate  to  speak  of  such  a  Uiing  as  a  'second  subject' 
in  hi!  tonatas,  the  impression  produced  by  his 
distribation  of  repetition  and  the  clearness  of  his 
ideas  is  sufficient*  in  his  best  movements,  to  give 
a  general  llnietonkl  effect  very  similar  to  com- 
plete binary  form  on  a  small  scale.  In  order  to 
realise  to  what  extent  the  process  of  recapitulation 
is  carried  by  him,  it  will  be  as  well  to  consider 
the  outline  of  a  fiurly  ohanM»tenstio  sonata, 
lint  wUeh  ttaadi  fifteenth  in  tlie  eadly  avail* 
able  edition  of  Breitkoj)f  &  Hartel  commences 
with  eight  bars  only  in  E  minor ;  the  next  forty- 
•bv  iMmiBg  merely  a  slight  and  unimportant  di- 
pres«ii>n,  are  in  G  major.  This  concludes  the  firwt 
half.  The  second  half  begins  with  reference  to  the 
opening  %ureB  of  the  whole  and  a  little  key 
d^grasnoOt  and  then  a  ohaiaoteristio  portion  of 
tiie  fleoond  section  of  the  first  half  is  Maomed,  and 
the  last  thirty-four  bai's  of  the  movement  are  a 
recapitulation  in  £  minor  of  the  last  thirty-hve 
of  the  first  half,  tiie  three  eanolnding  ban  baiBg 

condensed  into  two. 

In  many  respects  his  principles  of  structure 
and  tratnsttl  are  altogether  in  the  direction  of 
modern  ways.  Mid  alien  to  fugalpriiiaiplai,  That 
vital  principle  of  the  fogae-^e  perrietenee  of  one 
principal  idea,  ami  the  interweaving  of  it  into 
every  part  of  the  structure — appears  completely 
•Ben  to  Scarlatti's  disposition.  He  Tery  rarely 
W»otoafu;,nie  ;  and  when  he  ilid  if  it  wa**  >nooe-is- 
fol  that  was  less  because  it  wau  a  good  lugue 
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than  beoMiie  it  was  Scarlatti'i.  The  fact  that 
he  often  starta  with  imitation  between  two  parts 

is  unimportant,  and  the  merest  accident  of  as»4x:i- 
ation.  He  Mnarally  treata  hit  ideas  as  concrete 
lamps,  and  cUsposss  them  ia  ^stfaet  portions  of 
the  innvunent,  which  is  essentially  an  unfugal 
proceeding ;  but  the  motit  im)x)rtant  matter  ia 
tiial  be  was  probably  the  first  to  attain  to  clear 
oonoeption  and  treatment  of  a  self-sufficing  eflec- 
tive  idea,  and  to  use  it,  if  without  science,  yet 
with  management  whicli  is  often  convincingly 
suooessfuL  He  was  not  a  great  master  of  the  art 
of  compositkn,  hot  he  was  ene  «f  the  Tiiest 
masters  of  his  instnnntnt ;  and  his  divination  of 
the  way  to  treat  it,  and  the  |)«rfect  adaptation  of 
his  ideas  to  its  requirements,  more  than  ooant«> 
balanoe  any  shortooming  in  his  scienoe.  He  wis 
blessed  wiUi  ideas,  and  with  a  style  so  essentially 
his  own,  that  even  when  his  music  is  transported 
to  another  iostrnmant  the  characteristio  effects 
of  tone  often  teaudik  mwnbtalreaMe.  Tiradty, 
humn  jr,  genuine  fun,  are  his  most  familiar  traits. 
At  his  b«st  his  music  sparkles  with  life  and  fresh- 
ness, and  its  vitality  is  apparently  quite  mfan* 
paired  by  age.  He  rvely  approaches  tenderness  or 
sadness,  and  in  the  whole  mass  of  his  works  there 
are  hardly  any  slow  movements.  He  is  not  a 
little '  bohemian/  and  seems  positively  to  revel  in 


octaves.  The  characteriKlic  daring  of  which  such 
things  are  the  most  superticial  manifestations, 
joined  with  the  clearness  of  his  foresight,  made 
Jxim  of  closer  kinship  to  Beethoven  and  Weber, 
and  even  Brahms,  than  to  the  typical  contrapun- 
tali  sts  of  his  day.  His  works  are  genuine '  sonatas ' 
in  the  most  radical  sense  of  thetwm — self-depen* 
dmt  and  sslf-snfficing  sound-pieeet,  withoat  pro* 
gramme.  To  this  the  distrilnitiun  of  moveniente 
is  at  least  of  secondary  importance,  and  his  oon* 
fining  himself  to  eoe  alone  does  not  vitiate  Ida 
title  to  be  a  foremost  contribut-or  to  that  very  im- 
portant branch  of  the  musical  art.  No  suocessor 
was  strong  enough  to  wield  his  bow.  His  pupil 
Doiante  wrote  soom  sonatas,  consistiitt  of  n 
Sfcndio  and  a  IMvertimento  apiece,  whi<m  have 
touches  of  his  manner,  but  w  iih  'ul  suificient  of 
the  nervous  elasticity  to  make  them  important. 

The  contemporary  writers  for  clavier  of  second 
rank  do  not  offer  mucli  which  is  of  hit'h  musical 
interest,  and  they  certainly  do  not  ainve  at  any- 
thing  like  the  richness  of  thought  and  expression 
whidi  is  shown  their  feUows  of  the  riolia. 
There  appears  howersr  amongst  them  a  tendency 
to  drop  the  introductory  slow  movement  chrirac'- 
teristic  of  the  violin  sonata,  and  by  tliat  means 
te  draw  nsMW  to  the  type  of  lat«r  davier  or 
pianoforte  sonatas.  Tims  a  sonata  of  Wagenseil's 
in  F  major  presents  aluioHt  exactly  the  general 
outlines  to  be  met  witii  in  llavdn's  works 


Allegro  assai  in  binary  form  of  the  old  tvpe^  • 
short  Andantino  grasioso,  and  a  Tempo  di 

uetto.    A  sonata  of  Ha^^e's  in  D  minor  has  a 
I  similar  arrangement  of  three  movements  ending 
with  n  Oigue ;  but  the  first  movement  is  utterly 
vague  and  indefinite  in  form.     There  is  aL-4.> 
\  an  Allegro  of  Hasse's  in  lib,  quoted  in  Fauer's 
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Altt  Mei>ter,  whichdeserves  consideration  for  the 
light  it  throws  on  m  matter  which  i«  sometiiues 
«Sd  to  tw  A  eraM  distinetioii  between  tiM  early 
!\ttf'ni[>t>»  !it  furni  nml  the  perfect  achievement, 
lu  Uiiiuy  of  tlje  early  examples  of  sonata-fonn, 
the  MOOOd  Mction  of  the  firf  t  {>art  is  characterised 
hf  groom  of  figures  which  are  quite  definite 
enoagh  for  all  reasonable  parp<)»e»,  but  do  not 
come  up  to  the  idtas  commonly  entertained  of 
the  nature  of  a  subject ;  and  oa  this  groond  (be 
■ettlenient  of  soniMta-ftmi  wm  defisned  snu 
iifly  years.  Hasse  was  not  a  daring  originator, 
neither  was  he  likely  to  strike  upon  a  crucial 
test  of  perfeotion,  yet  in  this  movement  he  sets 
ont  with  a  distinct  and  complete  rakjaot  in  Bb 
«f  •  xobnit  Handeliaa  obaracter:-^ 
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and  after  the  usnal  extension  proceeds  to  F,  and 
•nnounecs  liy  definite  emphasis  on  tho  Dominant 
the  weU-oontrasted  second  sabjeoti  which  is  sug* 
gestiTe  «f  the  polit*  leMtkn  komiag  in  the 


The  movement  n<i  a  whole  is  In  the  Unary  type 

of  the  earlier  kind. 

Tlie  period  now  approach!  nf?  is  characterised 

by  uncertainty  in  the  distrilnition  of  the  move- 
iJiente,  but  increatiiug  regularity  and  detiuition  in 
their  internal  structore.  Some  writers  follow  the 
four-movemntt  ^ype  of  vIoUb  Moata  in  writing' 
for  thedavier;  some  ftifke  npon  the  groupinj.^  of 
three  movements;  and  a  good  many  fall  l  iaok  upon 
two.  A  sonata  of  Guluppi's  in  1>  illustrates  the 
first  of  theee,  and  throws  light  vpon  the  transi- 
tional process.  The  first  movement  is  a  heantiful 
Adacrio  of  the  Arioso  type,  with  the  endin;^'!*  of 
each  half  corresponding,  after  the  manner  traced 
irom  CoreUi;  the  seoo^  is  an  Allc^  not  of  the 


fugal  or  Canzona  order,  bot  dear  binary  of  the 
older  kind.  A  violin  sonata  of  LooateUi'i^  of  pcob* 
ably  earlier  date,  luMi  an  Alleniande  of  aaeUene 

form  iu  this  po«itiont  but  thi^  i^  not  Ittfloiently 
definite  in  the  inference  it  atlords  to  throw  mnch 
light  on  any  transition  or  asdmilutiun  of  violin 
Bonata-form  to  clavier  sonata-form.  Galuppi's 
adoption  of  a  movement  of  clear  sonatn-qiialities 
in  this  iilat-e  suiijilies  exactly  the  link  that  was 
needed ;  and  the  fugal  or  canxona  tyne  of  move- 
ment bdag  to  sapplantdd,  nothing  nrtiher  wm 
necessary  but  expansion,  and  the  omission  of 
the  introductory  Adagio  (which  probably  was 
not  so  well  adapted  to  the  earlier  Keyed  inAtra» 
ments  as  to  the  violin),  to  arrive  at  the  principle 
of  distribation  adopted  in  the  palmiest  da3rB  of 
foniiali-ni.  Later,  with  a  more  powerful  infitru- 
ment»  the  introdaotory  slow  movement  was  often 
leintrodneed.  (Sslnppi's  tUrd  morenent  Is  In  a 
solid  march  style,  and  the  last  is  a  Giga.  All  of 
them  are  harmonically  conHtructed,  and  the  whole 
work  is  MiUd  and  of  sterling  nnwkal  worth. 

Dr.  Ame  was  bom  only  four  years  after  Galnppi, 
and  was  amenable  to  the  same  general  inflnences. 
The  structure  of  his  sonatas  emphasises  the  fact 
above  mentioned,  that  though  the  order  of  move- 
maiita  was  pawrfng  trough  a  phaee  of  vneertainty 
their  internal  structure  was  growing  more  and 
more  distinct  and  uniform.  His  first  sonata,  in 
has  two  movements.  Andante  and  Allegro,  both 
of  which  follow  harmonically  the  lines  oi  binary 
form.  The  second,  in  E  minor,  has  three  move- 
ments. Andante,  Adn^'io,  Allegrissimo.  The  first 
and  last  are  on  the  binary  lines,  and  the  middle 
one  in  simple  primary  fionii.  The  third  Sonata 
consists  of  a  lung  vague  introduction  of  ar|i<  /.rii>s, 
elaborated  iu  a  manner  characteristic  of  the  time, 
an  Allegro  which  hu  only  one  subject  but  ii  oai 
the  binary  lines,  and  a  Minuet  and  two  Variations. 
The  fourth  Sonata  is  in  some  re^^pects  the  most 
interesting.  It  consists  of  an  Andante,  Siciliano, 
Fuga»  and  AUagro.  The  first  is  of  oontinuona 
dianMBter  iMit  neverilMloH  in  Unary  form,  with- 
out the  stroni:  emphasis  on  the  points  of  division 
between  the  sections.  It  deserves  notice  for  its  ex- 
premlveneit  and  cleameaa  of  thought.  The  second 
movement  is  very  short,  but  pretty  and  expresstve* 
of  a  character  similar  to  examples  of  Uandd's 
tenderer  moods.  The  l.i-t  niovement  is  particu- 
larly to  be  noticed,  not  only  for  being  deoisivd  v 
in  Uoaty  form,  hot  ibr  the  ingenuity  with  whldi 
that  form  is  manipulated.  Tlie  first  section  is 
represented  by  the  main  subject  in  the  treble,  the 
second  (whioh  is  dearly  marked  in  the  dominant 
key)  has  the  same  subject  in  the  bass,  a  device 
adopted  also  more  elaborately  by  W.  Friedemann 
Bach.  ITie  second  half  begins  with  consistent 
development  and  modulation,  and  the  recajMtola- 
tion  is  happily  managed  by  making  the  main 
subject  rejiresent  both  sections  at  oni  i-  in  .1  short, 
passage  of  canon.  Others  of  Amo's  sonatas  utt'ord 
similar  though  less  clear  examples  which  it  is 
snperfluous  to  consider  in  detail,  for  neither  the 
matter  nor  the  handling  is  so  giMxl  in  them  as  in 
those  aV)ove  described,  nu^tof  which,  though  not 
rich  in  thought  or  treatment*  nor  impressive 
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in  ebanieter,  bare  genuine  traits  of  mtuioid  «B*  ' 
piwwion  Mid  tdmmou  of  worknuAsbip. 
In  the  lame  jMir  wifli  Dr.  Arm  wm  ham 

Willu  Irn  Frit'fleniann  Bach,  thp<  eldest  son  of 
John  Sebastiaa.  Ue  wm  probably  the  moat 
gifted,  the  most  iadafMidaiit,  and  nnfortniuktely 
the  wildeflt  and  most  unmnnn^eablo  of  that  re- 
markable family.  Few  of  his  compositions  are 
known,  and  it  ia  said  that  he  would  not  take  the 
troable  to  mite  nnlcM  he  wee  driven  to  it.  Two 
eoiuiiae  vriet,  whidi  ere  of  dUferent  type,  and 
pniliaV'lv  ri'pre^ent  tlitrt.rfnt  periods  of  his  che- 
quered career.  One  in  D  major,  for  its  richness, 
elaboratenees,  ezpreuiTeiMefl,  is  well  worthy  of 
the  scion  of  so  jp^at  a  stock  ;  the  other  is  rather 
cheap,  and  though  masterly  in  handling  and 
disposition  of  stmctural  elements,  has  more  traces 
of  Uie  el^geiwe  which  wm  oreeping  over  the  world 
marie  than  of  thegimTe  mm  eemeit  noUeneee 
of  his  father  and  similar  representatives  of  the 
grand  period.  The  first,  in  D,  is  probably  the 
most  remarkable  example,  before  MothoTen,  of 
original  ingenuity  inanipiilating  sonata -form 
under  the  influence  of  fugal  associations  and  by 
means  of  contrapuntal  devices.  The  whole  is 
worked  ooiwith  oweftd  MidinteUigible  reeftHiing, 
bvtio  ffodh  Ml  elaboralo  estent  that  it  if  qnite  oat 
of  the  question  to  give  even  a  complete  outline  of 
ittoontents.  Hie  movements  are  three —U  n  poco 
allegro.  Adagio^  Vivace.  The  first  and  last  are 
speiMiLitive  experiments  in  binary  form.  The  first 
halt  in  each  represents  the  balance  of  expository 
Motions  in  tonic  and  complementary  keys.  The 
ntin.  rabject  of  the  first  reappears  in  the  bass 
in  tt«  second  section,  with  a  new  phase  of  the 
original  accompaniment  in  the  upper  part''.  The 
development  portion  is  in  its  usuaiplaoe,  bat  the 
recapitnlationistonallyreversed.  Inefirstsabject 
and  section  is  piven  in  a  relative  key  to  balance 
the  coinpK  mentary  key  of  the  second  section,  and 
the  se<,M)nd  section  is  ^ven  in  the  original  key  or 
tunic  of  the  movemmti  so  that  instead  of  re- 
peating one  section  and  transposing  the  other  in 
recapitulation,  they  rire  Ixith  traiisposfd  analo- 
gously. In  each  of  the  three  movements  the  ends 
of  the  halves  oarrespondt  and  not  only  this  but 
the  graceful  little  figaro  appendp<l  to  the  cadence 
is  the  same  in  all  the  movements,  establishing 
thevslqr  *  delicate  bat  sensible  connection 
This  fignre  ia  M  follow* 
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The  formal  pauses  on  familiar  p<nnts  of  har- 
mony characteristio  of  later  times  are  conspicQ- 
onsly  few,  the  mafak  divistone  being  generally 

mark  i  d  l>y  more  .subtle  mean.4.  Tlie  whole  so- 
nata is  so  unoompromiffingly  full  of  expressive 
figures,  and  would  require  to  be  so  elaboratd^ 
]>Iirased  and  'sung*  to  l>e  intelligible,  that  an 
adequate  performance  would  be  a  matter  of  con- 
siderable dilliculty.  The  second  Sonata,  in  C,  haa 
quite  a  diffsrent  ^tpeagaaoe.  It  is  also  in  three 
movements  Allegro,  GraTS^  and  Viraoe.  The 
first  is  a  masterly,  clear  and  concise  example  of 
binary  form  of  the  type  which  is  more  familiar 
in  thewoilt*  of  Haydn  and  Mocart.  The  second 
is  an  unimportant  intermezzo  leading  directly 
into  the  Finale,  which  is  also  iu  binary  forui 
of  tha  ooniposite  type.  The  treatment  is  the 
very  reverse  of  the  previous  sonata.  It  ia  not 
contrapuntal,  nor  fu^.  Little  pains  are  taken 
to  make  the  details  txpr<  --iv.' ;  an.l  the  only 
result  of  using  a  bi^^er  and  less  careful  brush 
is  to  reduce  the  interest  to  a  mlBimnm,  and 
to  make  the  genuineness  of  the  utterances  seem 
doubtful,  because  the  writer  appears  not  to 
have  taken  the  troobla  to  CKpieiB  Us  best 
thoughts. 

WUhelm  Friedemann's  brother,  Carl  Philip 
Emmanuel,  his  junior  by  a  few  y<  :irs,  was  the 
member  of  the  younger  family  who  attained  the 
highest  repotanon  as  a  repesentati^o  ecmpoeer 
of  instrumental  music  and  a  writer  on  that  sub- 
ject. His  celebrity  is  more  particularly  based 
on  the  development  of  sonata-form,  of  which  he 
is  often  spoken  of  m  the  inventor.  Troe^  his 
sonatas  and  Stings  obtained  considerable  odo- 
brity,  and  familiaritv  induced  peojilc  to  remark 
things  they  had  overlooked  in  the  works  of  other 
composers.  Bat  in  foot  he  is  asitlier  the  in* 
ventor  nor  the  establisher  of  sonata-form.  It 
was  understood  before  liis  day,  both  in  de- 
tails and  in  general  distribution  of  moVMMBti. 
One  type  obtained  the  reputation  of  sapromo  fit* 
ness  later,  but  it  wm  not  nearly  alwajra  adopted 
by  Haydn,  nor  invariably  by  Mozart,  and  \v  as 
consistently  departed  froiin  bv  Beethoven ;  and 
Emmannel  Ad  not  restrict  himself  to  it;  yet 
his  predecessors  used  it  often.  It  is  evident 
i  therefore  that  his  claims  to  a  foremost  place 
rest  upon  other  grounds.  Among  these,  most 
pr>!!niiii  iit  is  his  comprehension  and  employment 
ot  the  art  of  playing  and  expressing  things  on 
the  clavier.  He  understood  it,  not  in  a  new 
sense,  bat  in  one  which  wm  nearer  to  poblio 
comprdramRon  than  the  treatment  of  Us  ntiier. 
He  grasped  the  phMe  to  which  it  had  arrived, 
by  constant  development  in  all  quarters;  he 
added  a  little  of  his  own,  and  having  a  dear 
Mid  loady-woridag  biMn^  ho  brooght  it  homo  to 
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the  masical  pablio  ill  ft  wmy  lhagr  luiid  not  felt 

before.  Hia  influence  was  paramount  to  givti 
a  decided  direction  to  clAvier-playuig,  and  it  ia 
possible  tin*  III*  ttybl  flf  lAkk  be  WM  the 
f(Mter-£bth0r  pMMd  on  oontinaoosly  to  tha  mas* 
terly  treatment  of  the  pianoforto  bj  dame&ti, 
and  through  him  to  tm  ■■T**'**^**"g  adlMTa- 
jnenta  of  J^Mthoven. 

In  Twpeet  of  ■truotura^  most  of  Ms  important 
sonatas  are  in  three  movements,  of  which  the 
first  and  last  are  quick,  and  the  middle  one  alow ; 
and  this  is  a  point  if  no  msans  iarigBifioant  in 
the  history  of  the  sonata,  as  it  represents  a 
definito  and  characieriatic  balance  between  the 
pKindiMl  divisions,  in  respect  of  style  and  cxpres- 
mon  as  well  as  in  the  external  traits  of  form. 
Many  of  these  are  in  clear  binary  form,  like 
those  of  hia  elder  brother,  and  hia  admirable 
pndifloeaaor,  Toi  to  be  noted,  P.  Domenioo  Para- 
dial.  H«  Mopto  lometlmcs  the  iM  type,  di- 
iridiqg  the  recapitulrition  in  the  second  naif  of 
tlw  movement ;  sometimes  the  later,  and  some- 
Umm  the  composite  type.  For  llie  most  part  he 
is  contented  with  the  opportunities  for  variety 
which  this  form  supplies,  and  casta  a  greater 
fwpwitoin  «f  movements  in  it  than  most  other 
oomposers,  even  to  the  extent  of  having  all  move- 
ments in  a  work  in  different  phases  of  the  same 
form,  which  in  later  times  was  rare.  On  the 
ottier  band,  heoooasionaHy  experiments  in  •true- 
tares  or^nal  as  ooold  well  be  da^rfeed.  There 
is  a  Sonata  in  F  minor  which  has  three  main 
divisions  corresponding  to  movements.  The  first, 
an  Allegro^  aj^iroaches  vaguely  to  binary  form ; 
the  second,  an  Adagio,  ia  in  rouj^h  outline  like 
simple  primary  forui,  concluding  with  a  curious 
barlesB  cadenza;  iiie  last  is  a  Fantasia  of  the 
most  elaborate  and  adventurous  description,  full 
of  experiments  in  modulation,  enharmonic  and 
otherwise,  changes  of  time,  abrupt  surprises  and 
Ung  pasMgw  entirely  divested  of  bar  Unas. 
There  If  no  deflnHe  subject,  and  no  neChod  in 
the  distriVtution  of  keyj;.  It  is  more  like  a  rhap- 
sodical improvisation  of  a  most  inconsequent  and 
nneoBBtiBined  deseriplion  than  the  im>doct  of 
eonoantrated  purpose,  such  as  ia  generally  ex- 
poefeod  in  a  sonata  movement.  This  species  uf 
vxpnimmA  htm  not  survived  in  htgh-oass  mo- 
dem music,  except  in  the  rarest  cases.  It  was 
however  not  unfamiliar  in  thoee  days,  and  superb 
examples  in  the  same  spirit  were  provided  by 
John  Bebaatian,  muh  m  the  fantaaia  Gromatioa, 
andparta  ofadmeof  theToooataa.  JobnEraatBaoh 
also  left  something  more  after  the  manner  of  the 
preaent  instance  as  the  prelude  to  a  fugue.  £m- 
mannel  Baoh'a  poaitioii  u  parliealariy  emphaaised 
as  the  most  prominent  composer  of  aonatns  of  his 
time,  who  clearly  shows  the  tendency  of  the  new 
eonnter-current  away  fitx>m  the  vigour  and  honest 
comprehensiveness  of  the  great  school  of  which  his 
fatlier  was  the  last  and  greatest  representative, 
towards  the  el^^nce,  polite  ease,  and  artiii- 
dality,  which  bMame  the  almost  indispensable 
conditions  of  the  art  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
J  8th  century.  Fortunately  the  jircx-ess  of  prop- 
ping up  a  tune  upon  a  dummy  accompaniment^ 


waa  not  jek  accepted  universally     a  desirable 

I  phenomenon  of  high-class  instrumental  mn.'^ic  ; 
in  fact  such  a  stride  downward  in  one  genera- 
tion would  have  been  too  cataclystic ;  so  he  waa 
spared  the  temptation  of  shirking  honest  concen- 
tration, and  padding  his  works,  instead  of  making 
them  thoroughly  complete;  and  the  result  is 
a  curious  combination,  aometinMa  aavoaciiig 
strongly  of  Ua  fiUher*a  alyle— 


N 

3 

^  - — — 

and  aometinMa  ooldly  predioting  the  a^le  of  tha 


In  general,  his  building  up  of  movements  is  full 
of  expressive  detail,  and  he  does  not  spare  him- 
self trouble  in  enriching  his  work  with  aooh 
things  as  ingenuity,  genuine  musical  perception 
and  vivacity  of  thought  can  suggest.  He  occa- 
sionally reaches  a  point  of  tenderness  and  poetic 
•enaibitity  which  ia  not  nnworth  j  of  hia  dMcen^ 
bat  tiiere  ia  abo  aometinMa  an  vneomfbrtaUe 
premonition  in  hia  plow  movements  of  the  pos- 
turing and  posinff  which  were  soon  to  be  almost 
inevitable  m  wiu-brad  Adagioa.  Hm  spirit  ia 
indeed  not  greatly  deep  and  earnest,  but  in  out- 
ward things  the  att&imnent  of  a  rare  d^ree  of 
l>oint  and  emphasis,  and  of  clearness  and  cer- 
tainty in  construction  without  emptiness,  sufficed 
to  give  Philip  Enmianuel  a  foremost  place  among 
the  craftsmen  of  the  art* 

P.  Domenioo  Paradiea  WM  Bnunannel  Baoh'a 
senior  by  a  few  years.  Twoofhiaaonataa,  atleaat, 
are  clestTvetUy  well  known  to  musicians.  The 
Structural  qualities  shown  by  the  whole  set  of 
twelve,  empnaeiae  the  opinion  that  binary  form 
was  familiar  to  compoaera  of  this  period.  Theydif* 
fer  from  Philip  Emmanuel's  chiefly  in  consisting 
uniformly  «f  two  movements  only.  Of  these,  the 
first  movements  are  almo<it  invariably  in  binary 
form.  That  of  the  ist  somita  i  s  perfectly  complete 
and  of  the  later  type;  many  of  the  others  are  of 
the  early  type.  Some  details  in  the  distributiott 
of  the  movemenia  are  worth  noticing.  Hina  the 
last  movement  of  No.  4  is  a  very  graceful  and 
pretty  minuet^  whioh  hisd  hitherto  not  been  so 
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coinmon  aa  ingredient  in  sonatas  as  it  nflerwards 
became.  The  last  movement  ^  of  Ko.  3  is  called 
•n  tfb;  til*  amageoMinfe  of  parte  of  which,  as 

well  as  that  of  the  last  movement  of  No.  9,  hap- 
\mm  to  produce  a  rondo,  hitherto  an  extremely 
rare  feature.  His  formulation  and  arrangement 
of  Bubjeots  is  extromely  clear  ami  masterly, 
aud  tliuruughly  in  tho  sonata  manner — that  i», 
essentially  hamonicaL  In  character  he  leans 
toward*  Om  stole  of  the  laltsr  pert  of  the  i8th 
oentoiy,  Init  Km  ft  gnoe  and  rinoeritj  winch 
is  tlioruvighly  his  own.  In  a  few  canes,  as  in 
the  last  movements  of  the  Sonatas  in  A  and  D, 
No*.  6  end  10,  wbkii  ere  probably  best  known 
of  all,  the  character  afsunieJ  ia  rather  of  the 
bustling  and  hearty  t^'pe  which  is  suggestive 
of  the  influence  of  Scarlatti.  In  detail  they  are 
not  so  rich  as  tho  best  specimens  of  Emmanuel's, 
or  of  Frifedemann  Bach's  workmansliip ;  but  they 
ere  thoroughly  honest  and  genuine  all  through, 
end  thoroughly  musioel,  ftod  ibow  no  eiga  of 
shvflSing  or  laziness. 

Th.  [  VM  movement  form  of  clavier  sonata,  of 
which  jfaradiea's  are  probably  the  Ijest  exMiiplee» 
seems  to  heve  been  eoaunonly  atl  >pted  by  e  ntim- 
ber  of  comi.osers  of  second  and  lower  rank,  from 
his  time  till  far  on  in  the  century.  Those  uf 
Durante  have  been  already  mentioned.  All  the 
set  of  eight,  hy  D  ini':>Tiiro  Alberti,  are  al?o  in 
tliifi  form,  and  su  jue  Uiiiuy  by  such  forgotten 
contributors  as  Boeser  ami  ]  tarthelemon,  and 
some  bj  the  onoe  popular  Schobert.  Alberti  is 
credited  with  tiie  doabtfiil  honour  of  having 
invented  a  formula  of  accompaniment  which  be- 
came a  little  too  £smiliar  in  the  course  of  the 
oeiitafy,  and  iieometimee  known  ao  tlio  'Alberti 
Tlus  specimen  is  from  his  3nd 


He  may  not  have  invented  it,  but  he  certainly 
called  as  umch  attention  to  it  aa  he  could,  since 
not  one  of  his  eight  sooatM  is  withoot  it^  ftnd  ii) 
■ome  movemente  it  eontinaee  almost  throagboal 

Tlio  movements  approach  occasionally  to  binary 
form,  but  are  not  clearly  defined;  the  matter 
is  for  the  most  part  dull  in  spirit,  ai^  poor  in 
Botind  ;  and  the  strongest  characteristio  is  the 
unfortunate  one  of  hitting  upon  a  cheap  device, 
which  was  much  in  vogue  witib  later  composers 
of  mark,  without  havin  -  nrrived  at  thnt  mastery 
and  definition  of  fonu  and  subject  which  ah)ne 
made  it  endurable.  The  times  were  not  quite 
ripe  for  snob  usages,  and  it  ia  fortunate  for  Para- 
dies,  who  waa  slightly  AUwrti's  junior,  that  he 
should  have  attaine<i  to  a  far  betUrr  definition  of 
structure  without  resorting  to  such  cheuiening. 

There  are  two  otiier  oompoBers  of  tins  period 
who  deservo  notice  for  maintaijnn;tr,  even  later, 
some  of  the  dignity  and  nobility  of  style  which 
were  now  fidUag  into  nsgleet^  together  with 
cleamesg  of  struct -jre  and  expre<»STTenep»  dr-t  n  il 
These  are  lioUe  ana  ueorge  Benda.  A  aouaia 
of  the  Ibtnwr*!  in  £l»  ahows  » leta  estteiii  liaod 
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in  the  fe^alment  of  form,  but  at  times  extrarir. 
dinary  gleans  of  musically  poetic  feeling.  Points 
in  the  Adagio  are  not  unworthy  of  kinship  wiA 
Beethoven.  It  contains  broad  and  daring  eifects 
of  modulation,  and  noble  richness  of  sentiment 
and  expression,  which,  by  the  side  of  the  obviooa 
tendencies  of  music  in  these  days,  is  really  aston- 
ishing.   The  first  and  last  movements  are  in 
binary  form  of  the  old  t}'pe,  and  contain  some 
haraj  and  muaioal  strokes,  thoogb  not  ao  *p- 
nia»ule  aa  tiie  eoatente  of  the  dow  nMrromanft. 
Georj^o  Benda  was  a  younger  and  greater  brother 
of  the  Franz  who  has  been  mentioned  in  couneo- 
tioa  with  Tiolia  Sonatas.  He  was  one  of  Ae 
last  writers  who,  using  the  now  familiar  forms, 
still  retained  £ome  of  the  richneM  of  the  earlier 
manner.    There  is  in  his  work  much  in  the 
same  tone  nrid  style  aa  that  of  Emmanuel  Bach, 
but  also  an  earncstuesi  and  evident  willing- 
ness to  get  the  best  out  of  himself  and  to  deal 
with  thuigs  in  an  original  manner.  Boob  as  waa 
by  this  tine  beooming  rare.  After  bim,  oom< 
po^er8  of  anything  short  of  first  rank  offer  little 
to  arrest  attention  either  for  individoali^  in 
treatment  or  eamestaaM  of  eacprsMioD.  Hm 
serious  inflnencea  which  had  raised  so  many  of 
the  earlier  composers  to  a  point  of  memorable 
musical  ncliievement  were  replaced  by  as90oi*> 
tions  of  far  less  (,'enuine  character,  and  the  case 
with  which  Something  could  be  constructed  iu  tLo 
now  familiar  forms  of  sonata,  seduced  men  into 
indolent  nnifiannity  of  ftraatuie  and  rnimmimfJafm 
prettiness  in  matter.  Some  aitidned  to  e^fdenl 
proficiency  iu  the  use  of  instrumental  resource, 
sudi  as  Turisi ;  and  some  to  a  touch  of  genuine 
thoogh  mail  ojipmsBiveaeeg,  aa  Haeeder  and 
Grazioli ;  for  the  rest  the  at-hievements  of  Sarti, 
Saochiui,  Schobert,  Mehul,  and  tho  otherwise 
great  Cherubini,  in  the  line  of  sonata,  do  not 
offer  mucli  that  retjuires  notice.    They  add 
nothing  to  the  proceKii  of  development,  and  some 
of  them  are  remarkably  behindhand  in  relation 
to  their  time^  and  both  what  they  say  and  the 
manner  of  it  is  equally  unimportant. 

Midway  in  tlie  crowd  comes  the  conspicuous 
form  of  Bayduy  who  raised  upon  the  increasingly 
ftmilfar  ftniafiiBal  faada  not  only  some  fresh  lod 
notable  work  of  the  accepted  sonata  character,  bat 
the  great  and  endnring  monument  of  his  sym- 
phonies and  quartets.  Toe  latter  do  notfallwitUa 
tlu_'  r.f  thp  pTv^pnt  ?^til'jr-ct,  thouj,'h  they  are 

in  reality  but  the  great  instrumental  expansion 
of  this  Idnd  of  music  for  solo  inatrumenta.  An 
arbitrary  restriction  has  been  pat  upon  the  min- 
ing of  the  word  Sonata,  and  it  is  necessary  bcje 
to  abide  by  it.  With  Haydn  it  is  rather  sonata- 
form  whidi  is  importanti  than  the  works  whioh 
fdl  onder  the  oonTentional  aoeeptation  of  the 
r  nil.  His  sonatas  are  many,  but  they  are  of 
exue^ngly  diverse  value,  and  very  few  of  really 
great  inporlanoe.  As  is  the  case  with  Ma 
quartets,  gome,  which  intern nl  rvideiice  would 
bo  Buthcient  to  mark  a^  eariy  attempts,  are 
curiously  innocent  and  elementary;  and  vrwa 
throughout,  with  a  few  exceptions,  their  propor- 
tionaie  value  is  not  equal  to  that  of  other  clasees 
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<lf  his  Tmmerong  works.    But  the  great  ppan  of 
hia  musical  activity,  reaching  from  the  times  of 
th«  Baoh  fiunily  till  fairly  on  in  Beethoven's 
mnture  years,  the  changes  in  the  oatnre  of 
keyed  imtrumente,  and  the  development  of  their 
resources  which  took  place  during  his  lifetime, 
taaka  itiiievit*ble  that  there  «hoiild  b« ^marked 
diffSarenM  In  the  sppearaow  and  Virilt  of  d{fifer> 
ent  members  of  the  collectirn     IT  .wr  vfr,  he  is 
always  himsdf,  and  though  the  later  works  are 
wldflr  and  more  riobly  supraned,  they  represent 
tho  game  mental  qoalitiea  as  the  earlie?t.  At  all 
times  hia  natural  oent  is  in  favour  of  simplihca- 
tion,  as  against  the  old  contrapoBtel  modes  of 
expression.    IIi!i  easy  goo<I-humour  speaks  best 
in  simple  but  often  ingcniounly  balanced  tunes 
and  subjects,  and  it  is  but  rare  that  he  has  re- 
eoone  to  Doiynhonio  eaqpiression  or  to  the  kind  of 
Idea  whicA  oius  fcr  it.    Partly  on  tins  aoooont 
and  partly  on  account  of  narrowness  of  cap.n  "t  v  i 
in  the  instrument  to  which  in  solo  sunatau 
he  gave  meet  attentioii,  his  nose  of  technical 
resource  ia  not  ertcnffive,  and  ne  makes  but 
little  demand  upon  his  performers.    His  use 
of  tunes  and  decisively  outlined  subjects  is 
one  of  the  most  important  points  in  relation  to 
structure  at  this  period.    Tunes  had  existed  in 
connection  with  words  for  centuries,  and  it  is 
to  their  association  with  verses  balanced  by 
4&rtiiiot  rhythmic  grouping  of  lines,  ttttit  the 
sectional  tune  of  ini^trununtal  music  must  ulti- 
mately be  traced.  It  appears  not  to  be  a  genuine 
instrumental  jnoduet,  but  an  impcnrtation ;  and 
the  fact  that  almost  all  the  most  distingnished 
composers  were  connected  with  opera  establish- 
llMlits,  just  at  the  time  that  the  tune-element 
became  mo^t  marked  in  inntrumental  works, 
Bupporta  tho  inference  that  the  opera  was  the 
means  throueh  which  a  popular  element  ulti- 
mately passed  into  the  great  domain  of  iU»tcact 
mtnic    Tu  pnot&ioff  timee  the  deflnitleD  of 
subject  hy  hard  outlines  and  systematic  conform- 
ity to  a  few  normal  suooessions  of  harmony  was 
net  nniTSfMl ;  and  the  adoption  of  tonea  uraa 
rare.    In  Haydn  and  Mozart  the  culmination  of 
regularity  in  the  building  of  subject  is  reached. 
The  Tirliie  of  thia  process  is  that  it  sitnpUflea  the 
conditions  of  stmctnre  in  the  whole  movement. 
When  a  correct  system  of  centralisation  ia  found 
by  which  the  subject  is  restrained  within  the 
lUnitfl  which  strictly  iUnatrate  bat  one  aiiudo 
tonality,  the  feelings  wUdt  thl«  atiggeatB  to  ti»e 
hearer  an^  ^^  u        will  be  satisfied  with  equ.illy 
simple  order  in  all  other  parts  of  the  complete 
alfootura.  H  the  onaliTe  power  fa  not  snffl- 
ciently  concentrated  and  disciplined  to  restrain 
the  direction  of  iU  activity  witluu  comprehensible 
honnda,  the  result  can  only  be  to  make  perfect 
balance  and  proportion  impossible.    Thus  if  the 
first  section  uf  a  movement  is  &o  decentralised 
that  its  connection  with  any  particular  key  cannot 
possibly  be  followed  by  tiie  hearer,  one  of  the 
primary  conations  of  abstract  musio  has  been 
violated,  and  the  l>alaneo  of  parts  rendere<l  un- 
distinguishable.   Yet  the  subject  or  section  unay 
range  broadly  in  ila  000X10^  «ra  tonch  upuu  many 


alien  tonalities  without  violating  these  conditions ; 
but  then  the  horizon  is  broadened  »u  as  to  neoee- 
sitate  an  equal  relattve  eartmsion  in  every  part  of 

the  mo^•ement.  If  a  poet  seta  out  with  a  passage 
expanded  to  the  full  with  imagery  and  impucatiuu, 
in  which  almost  every  word  is  suggestive  of  wide 
horiaona  of  thought^  and  oarriea  infsrance  behind 
It  aa  eonpUoated  aa  theae  iMA  Ke  in  afanple  ex* 
temal  manifc  -tatirns  of  nature,  it  is  useless  for 
him  to  go  back  afterwards  to  a  more  limited  and 
statuesque  mode  of  expression.  Xven  a  person  of 
little  cmtivation  would  feel  at  once  the  violation 
uf  artistic  proportion.  A  relative  degree  of  heat 
and  intensity  must  be  maintained  at  the  risk  of 
the  work  being  as  a  whole  unendurable.  But  if 
a  more  restricted  field  of  imagination  be  appealed 
to  at  the  outset,  the  work  may  be  the  more  easily 
and  perfectly  earned  out  in  simpler  and  narrower 
UmSti.  In  ahatraet  mnaio,  halanoe,  proportion, 
I  juality  in  the  rjin^je  of  emotion;^!  and  structural 
elemeuts,  are  some  of  the  most  important  con- 
ditions. Not  that  there  is  to  be  equal  intenaiiy 
all  through,  but  that  the  salient  and  subordinate 
parts  shall  be  fairly  proportionate ;  and  this 
cannot  be  tested  or  stated  by  formulas  of  science^ 
but  only  by  cultivated  artistic  instinct.  In 
musio  the  art  of  expreatiing  an  idea  mthin 
the  limits  and  after  the  manner  necessary  for 
abstract  musio  had  to  be  diaoovered.  The  mh 
oeis  of  Selection  frem  esperimsotiJ  types  nad 

I  rMUL'ht  this  to  the  closest  point  con-i  ^  i:f  ^vith 
completeness  in  the  latter  half  of  the  ibth  cen- 
tury. AtthatthnethedispealtioDof  tiiemnrical 
mind  was  specially  set  upon  obviously  intel- 
ligible order  and  certainty  in  the  stniotoral  aspect 
of  works.  It  was  a  neoessary  eoni^tioD  Ibr  art  to 
go  through ;  and  though  not  by  any  means  the 
sole  or  gupreue  condition  of  excellence,  it  is  not 
strange  that  the  satisfaction  derived  from  the 
aenae  of  ita  aehierement  ahould  cause  people,  in 
aodal  diroamstaoeea  whidi  were  peculiarly  fa- 
vourable, trt  put  i^isproportionate  stress  uj>on  it  ; 
and  that  modem  writers  who  have  not  been  able 
to  keep  paee  with  theinevitaUemaadi  and  diange 
in  the  conditions  of  musical  utterance  should  still 
insist  on  it  as  if  it  were  the  ultimate  aim  of  art: 
whereas  in  fact  ita  prominence  in  that  epoch  was 
a  passing  phase  having  considerable  dependence 
upon  unique  social  conditions,  and  its  existenca 
in  art  at  any  time  is  only  one  of  numberless  con- 
atitoent  elementa.  3!he  otmdition  ctf  art  of  that 
time  enabled  the  greatest  composers  to  ex  pi  ess 
tin  :;t:aost  of  their  ideas,  ami  to  satisfy  their 
audieuoea,  within  the  limits  of  a  very  simple  grooj> 
of  hannoniaa.  And  thla  simplified  the  inmlepn^ 
cess  of  building  their  works  to  the  utmost.  Haydn 
manipulate  the  resources  which  lie  within  such 
limits  to  admiration.  Hardly  any  composer  so 
successfully  mnde  uniformity  out  of  compounded 
diversity  uu  a  gniall  ecule.  He  delights  in 
making  the  separate  Umbs  of  a  subject  of  differant 
lengths,  and  yet*  oat  of  their  total  sum,  attaining 
a  perfect  and  eeovincing  synmnetry.  He  har- 
monic progression  of  the  snl.ijects  is  uniformly 
obedient  to  the  principles  of  a  tbrm  which  is  on  a 
preooneaivad  plan,  and  without  aoine  audi  darioa 
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the  monoiooy  of  well-baUnced  phrases  most  soon 
have  become  wearisome.  With  regard  to  the 
actual  digtribation  of  the  moveiiit-nts,  Haydn 
does  not  depart  from  that  already  familiar  in  the 
worin  of  «Mliflr  aompcww.  Out  of  40  MoatM, 
comprising  works  for  pianoforte  alone,  for  piano- 
forte with  aooompaniment,  and  some  adaptations, 
10  unky  imo  HKnrements,  tg  hnf9  three, 
and  only  one  has  four,  this  last  comprising  the 
only  iScherxaudo  in  the  whole  collection  of  one 
hUMMd  Mid  fimvi  movements.  Nearly  all  the 
fin*t  movement*  are  in  binary  form  with  an  coca- 
sioual  rondo;  the  last  is  often  a  rondo,  more 
often  in  UnMy  form,  and  ooeasionally  a  theme 
and  wktltkm.  In  Uw  MOftfeM  which  haYe  more 
thaa  two  movvoMnta,  ftt  l«Mt  twice  m  many  re- 
taia  the  old  adagio  as  those  which  have  the 
dniMteristic  minnet  and  trio;  but  as  a  tet^tf, 
•even]  cf  tha  aoBaiaa  cithar  oomioda  with  a 
dance  form,  or  a  rondo,  or  ■■tof  Variations  ill  the 
•  Tempo  di  Minuetto.' 

Hm  aotnal  structure  of  the  moniMata  pn- 
aanta  occasional  peculiarities.  In  a  few  cases 
tha  pore  old  binary  type,  with  repeat  of  first 
rabjeot  al  the  beginning  of  the  second  half,  re- 
i^pears.  A  oousidenhle  anmhar  are  in  the 
composite  form,  in  which  the  ftrat  anbjeel  malcefl 
two  distinct  reappearances  in  full  in  the  second 
half^  as  before  described.  The  two  halves  of  the 
moveoMBi  are  generalhf,  but  not  invariably,  re- 
jieated — the  first  half  almost  invariably ;  in  fact, 
the  absence  of  the  double  bar  in  the  middle  of 
the  Sonata  in  D  majw  (no.  33  in  Breitkopf  ft 
llartel's  edition)  appears  to  be  the  only  exception. 
The  distribution  of  subjects  in  balancing  keys 
appears  to  be  alMolutely  without  exception,  as 
tonic  and  dominant  or  tonic  minor  and  zdative 
major.  Each  movoment  has  osnally  two  disthiet 
subjects,  but  occasionally,  &»  is  observable  in 
Haydn's  predecessors,  the  second  is  not  strongly 
manced.  In  a  few  oases  the  same  subject  serves 
for  both  seotiou.  Thora  are  a  few  examples  of 
his  anticipating  Beethoven's  usage  ut  iutrtxlucing 
dear  accesHury  snbjeota  to  carry  on  the  sections. 
Thus  the  almve  mentionad  Sonata  in  D  major 
begins  as  follows;— 


m 


and  after  completing  the  period  proceeds  in  the 
I  ke^  with  thia  diatinet  aooooaory  iobleot : 


Haydn  illustrates  forcibly  the  TmnfhlniwD  of  da* 
finin;^  the  main  division  of  the  movement,  not 
only  by  emphasising  the  hannumc  formula  of  the 
eadanes^  but  bj  appandiiig  to  it  a  characteristic 
phrase  or  figure,  tne  position  of  which,  imme- 
diately before  the  full  stop,  renders  it  particularly 
aaqrtorooqgniBik  Thapmpoiaaadfitiiaaiof  llua 
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has  hean  already  discussed.   Haydn'a  ^ 
figursa  are  gonaally  peculiarly  attractlTab  and 

seem  to  be  made  so  of  set  purpo>e.  The  follow- 
ing is  one  of  the  fullest  and  longest  illustratioos, 
ftom  a  Sonala  IB 


Aa  a  rale  the  oatliiiea  of  hi*  biaaryi 

are  more  persistently  regular  than  thoee  of  his 
rondofl.  Haydn  was  the  first  composer  of  mark  u> 
adopt  the  rondo  with  frequency  i  n  sonataa.  1 1  had 
exi.stod  in  isolation  and  in  suites  for  a  lon^r  while, 
and  examples  there  are  in  plenty  by  L  ou  perm  and 
other  early  Frenchman,  wiw  were  much  given  to 
it;  and  also  by  yarioos  members  of  the  fiach 
family,  including  the  great  John  Sebastian.  Bat 
hundreds  of  bnniitas,  from  the  highest  to  the 
lowest  grade,  may  be  taken  at  random  with  a 
fair  probability  of  not  finding  a  aiagle  aaampfe 
The  influence  of  the  opera  may  probably  be  here 
traced  aeain ;  in  the  set  tunes  and  dance  types 
as  iigiii&anUy  as  in  the  general  structure.  How- 
ever, thon^'h  llaydiiV  kind  of  rondo  is  peculiarly 
familiar  and  characteristic,  he  does  not  make  use 
of  the  form  in  hinoaatas  nearly  so  proportioni^ely 
often  as  later  composers  do.  Tlie  {m>portion  in 
comparison  with  Mozart  is  almost  as  one  to  twa 
The  value  and  a]>prti}inateness  of  this  form  is  a 
matter  of  opinion.  The  greatest  masters  have 
med  it  frequently,  and  BeediovaB  with  the  pro* 
fountlest  ellf<.t.  The  usage  of  some  other  com- 
posers may  be  fairly  described  as  obtrusivdy 
obvioaB,  and  it  lends  itself  with  greater  rsadinaes 
than  any  other  plan  of  its  scope  to  frivolity  and 
commonplace.  Haydn's  subjects  are  often  singu- 
larly slight,  but  his  development  of  the  form  is 
almost  always  ingenious.  Thus  he  varies  his  dis- 
position of  the  episodes,  so  that  sometimes  the 
main  subject  and  a  single  epiHwlical  subject  al* 
tomato  in  different  ciroumstanoes  throqghoot;  at 
other  times  th^  are  dispoeed  so  a«  to  rseeiBlile 

the  rLvajiitul.'ition  in  binary  funn.  In  the  n-tun.-* 
of  the  main  theme  he  always  exercises  some 
oooddaiatioB.  In  hardly  anjoase  does  he  stmply 

repeat  the  theme  as  it  stands  tliroughont ;  com- 
monly each  reappearance  is  a  fresh  vanatioo. 
Ooeasionally  the  middle  repeats  are  variations^ 

and  tlie  fintt  and  lawt  statements  simple  and  iden- 
tical; and  sometimes  variations  of  theme  and 
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of  ih«  ftina  ft  nold  in  its  pwtieidar  Uiw. 

Ilie  (*low  nioveinetits  of  all  tho  coinposera  of 
sonatas  till  BeDthoveo's  time  are  rather  artiiicial 
•ad  ioeliued  to  poee,  owing  partly  to  tha  weakness 
and  want  of  suHtaining  j»ower  in  their  instni- 
meniB.  Hiey  contain  too  little  of  the  deep  and 
liberal  feeling  which  is  i  r  i  iry  to  make  the 
highest  impression,  and  too  muck  deeoratiYe  fi&> 
ger  play,  corresponding  no  donbt  to  the  Tooladoa 
and  vocal  gyinuastics  for  which  operatic  singers 
foond  such  admirable  opportunities  in  the  slow 
beats  of  adagios.  Haydn  s  management  of  taeb 
tVi'riL''r5  i-*  artirttic,  antl  lie  o^'i'^*.  si  finally  Strike"  iip'^n 
an  jnkere«ting  iubject,  but  iianlly  any  ol  the 
movements  api^roach  to  the  qaaliti<M  expcetod  in 
«1m  idoal  slow  movoment  of  modem  timsa. 

W»  tBstribotion  of  the  keys  of  the  moremsnta 
18  simple.  In  gome  of  the  earlier  Sonatas  all  three 
are  in  the  same,  or  major  and  minor  of  the  same 
key.  In  more  mature  exani]dM  be  adopts  the 
familiar  antithesis  of  subdomiiiant,  which  in  later 
works  preponderates  so  strongly.  In  one  case 
he  adopts  a  very  unusual  antiUtesis.  This  is  in 
the  laiaatt  and  mosi  aUbontto  of  aU  tfie  sonatas, 
of  whidi  the  first  wd  last  moveinei^  are  in  Eb, 
tLn<\  the  miildle  movement  in  £0. 

One  point  requires  notice  in  connection  with 
his  Tiohn  sonatas,  vis.  that  they  are  the  very  re- 
verse of  those  of  the  great  school  of  half  a  criit"iry 
earlier;  fur  iuaiimucL  aa  with  theiu  the  violin  wu'^ 
everything,  with  Haydn  it  was  next  to  nothing. 
Xiospt  in  obrioosly  late  sonatas  it  does  little  more 
dian  timidly  aiscompany  the  pianoforte.  It  was 
in  this  manner  tiiat  the  violin,  having  departed 
tfrandly  by  the  front  door  in  the  old  style,  crept 
Mok  agvn  into  Biodom  instnuneutal  nrasic  by 
the  back.  But  small  as  such  beginnings  were, 
Uaydn'u  later  and  fuller  ejsamples  are  the  osten- 
sible starting-point  of  a  class  of  music  which  in 
the  present  century  has  extr  !>.l<'d  the  domain  of 
the  tulo  sonata,  by  enlar^  1 i  is  effective  scope, 
and  obtaining  a  new  province  for  experiment  in 
the  combination  of  other  instruments  with  the 
pianoforte  upon  equal  tenns,  and  with  equal 
resist  to  their  aeveral  idiosyncrasies. 

John  Christian  itacb,  the  youngest  son  of 
John  Sebastian,  was  Haydn's  contemporaiy  aad 
junior  by  three  years.  In  his  day  he  was  con- 
sidered an  important  composer  for  the  pianoforte, 
and  his  style  is  held  to  have  had  bou.i  indnunoe 
upon  Mosart.  A  sonata  of  his,  in  Bb,  op.  17, 
is  flnent  and  aamly  written,  bat  not  partienlarly 
interesting,  and  thoroughly  in  the  Htyk  if  th-. 
latter  part  of  the  l8th  century.  It  connistg  ot 
three  movements,  all  in  binary  form  of  the  older 
type.  Another  sonata,  in  C  minor,  is,  for  tho 
date,  in  very  singular  form;  Ixj^inuing  with  a 
slow  movement,  having  a  fugue  in  the  middle, 
and  ending  with  a  'Tempo  di  Qavotta.'  Its 
style  Is  not  strikingty  massiTe^  bat  tiiera  are 
many  traits  in  It  wht<  Ii  w  that  his  parentage 
was  not  entirely  without  influence.  The  fugue, 
thoagh  ably  written,  has  too  much  of  the  hybrid 
effect  common  in  bucIi  v.  '^rk3,  after  the  harmonic 
structural  ideas  had  ia,id  strong  hold  of  men's 


ndndi^  to  be  wortbj  of  comparison  with  the 
genaine  adueTemeots  of  bis  father.   The  style 

of  the  work  is  broad,  however,  and  some  ideas 
and  turns  of  oqxression  may  not  unreasonably 
be  taken  to  jostiiy  tho  inflosBoo  attributod  to 

him. 

The  difference  of  age  between  Haydn  and 
Mozart  was  twenty-four  years,  but  in  tliiu  interval 
there  was  less  ehM^{•  in  the  fotm  «f  the  sonata 
than  might  bo  saqpected.  It  was,  in  fiwt,  an  almost 

stationary  period,  when  the  attainment  of  catis- 
£K)tory  structural  principles  by  the  labours  of  a 
oentory  and  more  of  oomposen  left  men  time  to 
panse  and  contemplate  what  appp.ired  to  them 
to  be  perfection  ;  the  rliythinic  wave  of  progre&s 
poised  almost  balanced  for  a  ^hort  time  before 
tho  rash  whioh  bno^t  about  an  nne^qpected 
oolndnation  in  BeeAoren. 

Tlio  difference  between  Haydn  and  ^forart  is 
plainly  neither  in  structure  nor  altogether  in 
style  of  thought  and  expression,  but  in  advMitages 
of  temporal  position.  Haydn  began  nearer  to  the 
time  of  struggle  and  uuct^rtainty.  He  found 
much  ready  to  his  hand,  and  he  tested  it  and 
applied  it»  and  improved  it;  and  when  Mozart 
came  there  was  little  to  do  bat  adapt  Ins  aapreme 
gifts  of  fluency,  cleamesi^  and  hmify  «f  mledy 
to  glorify  the  edifice. 

The  progrenion  of  artistio  instinot  is  at  pre- 
sent an  unexplained  jihr  rintrioTif'T: ;  it  can  only 
l>e  judged  firom  observ  ation  tnat  the  children  of 
a  later  gettsntion  are  bom  with  a  predisposed 
facility  to  rmline  in  perfect  olsamssB  the  fimns 
which  preceding  generations  have  been  wander* 
ingly  and  dimly  striving  after.  It  is  possible 
that  the  affinity  between  genuine  music  and  the 
mmtal  oonditioni  of  the  laee  is  so  dose  that  the 
priMTTcss  of  the  latter  carries  tho  former  wnli  i; 
as  pari  uf  the  same  organic  development.  At  ail 
events,  Mosart  was  gifted  with  an  extraordinaiy 
and  hitherto  unRurpassed  instinct  for  formal  per* 
fection,  and  his  ai^l.ust  achievements  lie  not  more 
in  the  tunes  which  have  so  captivated  the  world, 
than  in  the  perfect  symmetry  of  his  bMt  worlts. 
Like  Haydn,  Ins  ideas  ara  natnnllj  MStrieted 
within  limits  which  simplify  to  tho  utmost  the 
developmtoit  of  the  form  whiuh  follows  from  them. 
They  move  in  such  perfect  obedienea  to  the  limits 
and  ontlines  of  the  harmonic  progressions  whioh 
moet  certainly  characterise  the  key,  that  the 
structural  system  becomes  architecturally  ]>at<nt 
and  reoogniRable  to  all  listeners  that  have  any 
understanding.  In  bis  time  these  formal  outlines 
vvere  fresh  enough  to  bear  a  gre^t  deal  of  use 
w  itbont  losing  their  sweetness ;  and  Mozart  used 
them  with  remarkddamgolarity.  Out  of  thirty* 
six  of  hi.H  best-known  sonatas,  twenty-nine  are 
in  the  now  familiar  order  of  three  movements,  and 
no  le«ri  than  thirty-three  have  the  first  movement 
in  binary  (orm.  That  binary  form  is  moreover  so 
regular,  that  the  same  pauses  and  tho  same  soo* 
cessions  of  harmony,  and  tho  same  occurrencei* 
of  various  kinds,  may  often  be  safely  anticipated 
at  the  same  point  in  the  ptegrsss  of  tho  movo* 
nientr*.  He  makes  pome  nse,  often  conspicnously, 
of  the  device  of  repeating  short  phrases  oou- 
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BecatiTely,  which  hM  already  been  described  in 
connection  with  Scarlatti's  work.  Thus  in  a 
Sonata  in  D  major  for  Violin  and  Pianoforte, 
the  fixsi  aeotaoii  of  the  timt  moTement  uuiT  be 
^U^rUbdinlotaiwi  disiiiK^t  passagee,  eMh  «f  ^raioh 
is  severally  repentefl  in  Bome  ftmn  nr  other  con- 
•ecatively.  Th«tr«  are  eome  peculiarities,  snch  ae 
the  introduction  of  a  new  guiiject  in  the  working- 
out  portion  of  the  work,  instead  of  keeping  con- 
sistently to  development  of  the  prioci(>al  ideas  ; 
■ad  the  filling  of  the  episodes  of  a  rondo  with 
a  variety  of  tUfferent  ideas,  seventy  distinct; 
but  as  these  points  are  not  the  precorsora 
of  further  development,  they  are  Jianily  worth 
disooinng.  It  only  requires  to  b«  pointed  out 
that  oooadonally  in  pianoforte  and  other  Miiiaiaa 
he  makes  cxperinients  in  novel  distribution  and 
entirely  original  manipulation  of  the  structural 
•lemeiits  of  HiMiy  mod  other  forme;  wlueh  is 
pufRcicnt  to  prove  not  only  that  he  recnjn'''f;1 
tile  iitue;>8  of  other  outlines  besides  those  thai 
he  generally  adopted,  but  that  he  was  capable 
of  adapting  himself  to  novel  situations,  if  there 
had  been  any  call  for  effort  in  that  direction. 
As  it  luippened,  the  circumstances  both  of  nuibical 
*nd  social  life  were  oniquei,  and  he  was  eaabled  to 
nlisiy  thehiglieefccgritkal  taete  of  hie  day  withoat 
the  eir  .rt  nf  finding  a  new  ]    iit  of  departure. 

Bis  treatment  of  roudc^tonn  is  ditferent  and 
less  elementai^than  Haydn's.  Haydn  meet  com- 
ir,.iT'Iv  used  a  very  decisively  sectional  sygtem, 
iu  \.  iiiL-h  every  characteristic  portion,  egpeciully 
the  theme,  was  marked  off  distinct  and  complete. 
This  accorded  with  the  primitive  idea  of  rondos  as 
exemplified,  often  T«ry  happily,  in  the  works  of 
early  French  composers,  and  in  certain  fonns  of 
vocal  moaia  The  root*idea  appears  in  the  most 
elementary  stagei  of  mneteal  intelligence  ■•  m  dit- 

tinct  VLTpe  or  tiino  wlii'  h  f -nn^  the  staple  of  the 
whole  uuitter,  and  is,  fur  th  e  i'ake  of  contrast^  inter- 
spersed with  digreeflioos  of  subordinate  interest. 
It  is  so  obvinns  a  moans  of  arrixTn''  nt  ^onK'thing 
like  structural  balanco,  that  it  probably  existed 
in  tinifle  eiven  before  the  earliest  of  which  evi- 
dmoe  remains.  In  the  earliest  specimens  to  be 
found  in  sonatas,  the  traces  of  their  kinship 
can  be  clearly  foUoweil.  Koference  has  been 
already  made  to  the  two  ouunples  in  the  sonatas 
by  Psndies,  whSob  omirist  of  en  nrin,  n  eon* 
trasting  passage,  and  then  the  aria  pure  and 
muple  again,  and  so  forth.  Haydn  adopted  the 
■nnie  geoienl  oaflinei.  Be  fluently  b^pne  with 
a  complete  theme  syptcmatioally  act  out  with 
double  bars  and  repeatii,  and  a  full  couolusion. 
He  then  bcigins  something  entirely  difierent 
either  in  a  new  related  key,  or  in  the  minor 
of  the  principal  key,  and  makes  a  complete  whole 
of  that  al«<\  and  soon  right  thruuLrh,  alternating 
his  main  tune  with  one  or  more  others  aU 
equally  eomplete.  Undsr  tndi  oirenmstaaoes 
his  principle  of  pivirr,:  variations  at  each  return 
of  the  theme  or  rt>petition  of  an  episode  is 
Almost  indispentaUe  to  avoid  nxmotony.  Mocart 
rarely  makes  any  point  of  this  plan  of  adopting 
variations  in  hi^  so&ata-rondoe,  because  it  is 
not  reqidzed.  He  does  not  oAsn  oast  his  theme 


in  such  extremely  distinct  outlines.   In  stradore 
it  is  more  what  an  ordinary  binary  subject  would 
l>e ;  that  is,  complete  and  distinct  in  itself  as  an 
idea,  without  beuig  so  earned  out  as  to  make  its 
eomneotion  with  &»  rest  of  the  moTW&BBt  * 
iii  ittcr  of  secondary  rather  than  iutrinsio  con- 
secjueucti.   Haydn's  ooiKxption  is  ptsrieetly  juet 
and  rational,  bat  Mosart's  Is  more  mature.  Tbm 
theme  and  its  episodes  rtp  ninrc  floti«ly  inier- 
woven,  and  the  develupnient  ot  the  whole  hoA 
a  more  consistent  and  uniform  testars.  Mowrt 
does  not  avoid  varying  his  theme;  on  the 
trary,  he  constantly  puts  in  the  most  delicate 
strokes  of  detail,  and  of  ^Taceful  adornment,  and 
sometimes  resorts  to  deUghtfuUy  ready  der^op* 
ment  rfits  rssoQToes;  but  wHIi  him  it  is  aot  m 
indispensable,  beH- a  ;?i  l  is  conception  of  the  form 
gives  it  eo  much  more  ireodom  aud  elasticity. 

The  central  movement  of  his  lliii  ii  iiMiiiii«iiiiiiit 
Bonatas  is  almost  invariably  a  =1  i-v  one,  com- 
monly in  the  key  of  the  subdominant.  ili^  0tyle 
of  these  is  characteristic  of  the  time;  that  ia, 
rather  artificial  and  full  of  graces,  which  require 
to  be  given  with  a  somewhat  consdous  el^ance 
of  manner,  not  altogether  cons-  rT  Ujt  with  tlie 
spirit  of  later  times.  They  rarely  touch  the  point 
0^  fffieling  expected  in  modem  movements  or  the 
kind,  because  the  concepti  H;;  f  d  ined  of  the  proper 
function  of  the  slow  movtimtiut  in  his  time  was 
dearly  alien  to  thttt  of  the  19th  csnftiiiy.  Am 
gpecimena  of  elegance  and  taste,  however,  Mo- 
zart'fl  exampltss  probably  attain  the  highest  point 
po<;Rible  in  their  particular  genus. 

The  technique  of  his  sonatas,  from  the  point  of 
view  of  instrumental  resoiu%e,  is  richer  and  fuller 
than  Haydn's,  but  still  thin  and  rather  empty 
in  sound  to  ears  that  are  accustomed  to  the 
wendeifol  develo|miettt  of  llie  vesonroes  of  tlw 
niLidern  pianoforte  ;  but  the  refinement  and  Self- 
containment  of  his  style  make  him  particularly  , 
aoceptaUe  to  axitots  who  idealise  finish  and  ele- 
gance in  solo  performance,  and  nicety  of  eRtembU 
in  wurkjj  fur  cuiubiuad  imtrumeuts,  as  the  highest 
and  most  indispensable  condition  of  art.  His  in- 
stinct for  adapting  his  thoughts  to  instrumental 
idios3mcra8ie8  was  of  a  very  high  order  when  the 
instruments  were  familiar  and  properly  developuL 
This  with  the  pianoforte  was  not  yet  achieved, 
and  oonsequently  some  of  his  forms  of  expreeeion 
are  hardly  a<lapted  to  its  nature,  and  seem  in 
these  days  to  be  rather  compromises  than  perfectly 
suitable  nttermnoes. 

With  regard  to  the  technical  matter  of  the 
development  of  the  resources  of  the  pianoforte, 
Mozart's  contemporary,  Muzio  Clementi,  oocu< 
pies  a  moi^t  important  position.  Clementi,  in 
his  early  days,  according;  to  his  own  admission, 
applied  himself  rather  to  the  development  of  the 
resources  of  playing  than  to  the  matter  to  be 
played,  and  attaiuM  a  degrse  and  a  kind  ef 
mastery  which  no  one  before  his  time  had  heard 
the  like  o&  When  he  began  to  apply  hims^ 
more  to  the  matter,  this  study  served  liim  in 
good  stead ;  and  his  divination  of  the  treatment 
most  appropriate  to  the  instrument,  expanded  by 
ilut  msm  is  pvMlioiil  applioslioB,  nsiiu  hit 
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pm^atas  as  among  the  very  first  in  wliich  the 
genuine  qualities  of  modem  pianoforte  music  on 
a  large  acale  are  shown.  They  begin  to  approacli 
to  that  broad  and  almost  onhMtnJ  style  wlucfa 
is  sometime*  said  to  1)6  clumeteristis  of  Bee- 
tho^.  >  n  ;  and  the  use  of  octaves  aud  fuller  combin- 
ations of  sound,  and  the  occasiomil  irraption  of 
passa^  which  bring  Into  play  etr«>nger  miuoles 
than  thorte  of  the  fingers,  are  all  in  the  direction 
of  modern  usage.  lureopect  of  structure,  it  is  not 
neoessary  to  consider  more  than  that  he  commonly 
Moepted  the  three  movement  t^  of  aonati^  be* 
abunnff  with  a  morement  In  Inna^  torn  and  I 
ending  with  a  rondo,  and  liavln  j  a  ~1  mnvenu-nt 
in  the  middle.  His  handling  is  free  and  at  the 
•aaie  time  thoroaghly  under  controL  One  of  his 
characteritftica  is  the  h)ve  of  importing  little 
touches  of  U-aniing  or  scientific  ingenuity  into 
treatment ;  m  in  the  Sonata  in  O  (of  four 
movementB)  in  which  two  eanons  in  dinct  and 
eootnory  motion  tslte  the  plaoe  of  Uie  ainaet 
and  tno.  In  another  t^onata,  in  F,  one  figure  is 
woven  through  the  whole  substance  of  the  first 
movement,  appearing  in  the  different  sections  di- 
minished and  inverted,  and  in  various  phases  of 
expression  which  quite  alter  ila  ac^pact.  His  slow 
morements  are  sometimes  equally  simple  end  ez- 
preisive.  bat  also  fiequently  of  that  oraamental 
order  wmeh  has  been  suffidently  commented  on. 

In  one  celebrated  ca?e  ho  anticipated  the  I 
modem  taste  for  programme  by  calling  one  of 
his  longMt  and  most  pretentlotts  sonatas  'Di- 
done  abliandfuata.  Sot-na  tr.iL'ica.'  But  ap- 
pearance of  drainatio  purpose  do4.>a  uot  turn  him 
aside  from  regularity  of  form  any  more  than  in 
other  sonatas.  His  style  is  not  exempt  from  the 
family  likeness  which  is  observable  in  all  com- 
jx.jjern  of  the  latter  part  of  tlie  century,  lli;* 
ideas  are  large  and  broed«  and  not  nnworthy  to 
*  have  soterted  someinflnsnoenponboth  M ottrt  sad 
Beethoven.  A  certain  drynenH  and  reticence 
makes  him  unlikely  to  be  greatly  in  favour  in 
modem  time«,  but  his  place  as  an  important 
figure  in  the  development  of  the  sonata  in  its 
T^fltion  with  the  pianoforte  is  assured. 

Oue  furtlier  conipKuJer  wlio  deservcg  somo  con- 
sideration in  connection  with  the  sonata  before 
BseihoTen's  Hme  is  J.  L.  Dossek,  who  was 
bOTn  ten  year?  after  Clenicnti,  nml  poon  after 
Hozort.  Hifl  mo?t  noteworthy  characteristics 
«re  an  individual  tliough  not  incisive  style,  and 
an  inHtinrt  of  a  hit^di  order  for  the  qt:al5tie« 
and  re«:iuirementa  of  the  pianoforte.  There  is 
some  diversity  in  point  of  value  between  Iub 
esily  and  his  later  sonataSi  The  former  are 
iBinsr  narraw  in  ids*  sod  stmctnre,  whereas  the 
latter,  such  as  Opos  70  in  Ab,  are  quite  re- 
miu-kable  for  freedom  and  elahuration  of  form 
and  subject.  Both  in  thi.4  ponata  and  in  the 
Oj)U3  77  he  makes  npo  of  tlir  hitherto  almost 
uukuown  device  of  extenriing  tho  etfect  of  the 
first  sections  by  subordinate  transitions  as  well 
M  hy  aooessory  sabjects*  In  the  first  movement 
of  OpQS  70  thsire  is  tibe  mmsnal  feature  of  a  happy 
modulation  out  and  back  a^rain  in  the  actual 
substaooe  of  the  second  subjeot^a  characteristic 


which  is  common  enough  in  the  works  of  such 
moderns  as  Schumauu  and  lirahms,  but  was 
exceedingly  rare  in  Dussek'a  time.  Another 
charaoteristie  whioh  ]>ossek  has  in  oommom  with 
more  modem  writers  is  the  inftnion  of  a  eartsin 
amount  of  Eense  and  eentiu^ent  even  into  Ua 
paasagea  and  flonrished,  which  with  Us  im« 
mediate  predecessors  had  l>een  too  eommonly 
barren.  He  also  takes  thoiij^ht  to  enliven  his 
recapitulations  by  variation  or  iugeuiougly  di- 
versified transposition  of  order  in  the  ideaa  (aa 
in  Opus  77).  His  writing  for  the  instrament  is 
brillMnt  «id  sparkling,  and  has  esrtsin  prsmo* 
nitions  f>f  \Vi ! . ;  in  i'  The  ideas  are  sometimei^ 
even  in  his  beet  works,  trite  and  vapid,  but  mors 
often  ddioate  and  attractive.  The  tdow  move- 
ments  have  a  Bustaiued  and  serious  manner,  also 
uuuiiual  in  hia  time,  aud  eaid  to  be  deriveil  from 
his  having  studied  the  organ  considerably  in  his 
younger  days.  He  steads  histehoaUj  with 
giants  on  either  hand,  and  this  has  eontrfbnted 
to  make  appear  somewhat  of  a  i>areutheai8 
in  the  dirt>ct  course  of  sonata  development. 
Their  vsstaess  of  artistic  proportion  md  not 
however  suppress  his  j>ersonality,  "r  pTtiugui;*}! 
hia  individuality,  which  is  still  clear  lu  his  own 
line,  and  has  exerted  some  influence  both  upon 
the  modem  style  of  plajina,  and  also  npon  the 
style  of  mi»l«»l  thought  cs  a  few  modem  cam* 

poserR  for  the  pianoforte  tO  whOD  the  giaatS 

did  not  strongly  appeal. 
Tlie  direct  line  of  development  alter  Haydn, 

Mozart,  and  dementi,  is  obviously  continued 
in  Beethoven.  Aa  we  have  poiaUxl  out,  i]>e 
changes  whi<di  took  place  after  Emmanuel  Itiu-li'K 
labours  were  less  rapid  and  remarkable  than  in 
times  preceding.  The  finishing  touches  had  been 
put  to  the  htructural  (»ystem,  and  men  were  so 
delighted  with  its  perfection  as  structure,  that 
tliey  were  content  to  hear  it  repeated  over  and 
over  again  without  (^llinj,'  for  variety  or  indi- 
viduality in  the  treatment,  and  very  I'ften  with- 
out caring  much  about  the  qnality  of  the  thing 
said.  The  other  side  of  developinent  was  tedi* 
nicaL  The  pianoforte  being  a  new  {nstrument^ 

the  manner  of  muwical  sjieech  bet4t  adajited  to  it 
had  to  be  discovered.  With  the  earlier  com- 
possn  forais  of  ocrprssslop  better  suited  to  other 
instmmont3  wera  adopted ;  but  by  decrrees 
experiments  iu  etfect  and  assiduous  attention  to 
the  capabilities  of  tba  hand,  euch  as  Clementi 
gave  in  his  early  years,  bad  brought  the  me- 
chanism of  expresf^on  to  a  tolerab^  oonsistent 
and  comjileto  f*tato ;  so  that  when  Beethoven 
appeared  he  was  spared  the  waste  of  force  inci- 
dent to  having  to  oversome  elementary  problems 
of  instrumental  technique,  and  the  waste  of 
effect  incidental  to  compromieos,  and  was  en- 
abled to  concentrate  all  his  pewSKi  ttpon  tha 
musical  material. 

Beethoven's  works  introduce  a  new  el^nent 
into  the  priiblem,  and  one  that  c<^mplicate8  mat* 
ter»  immeasurably.  With  his  predeoessots 
stmetwral  dmplicity  had  been  a  paramovnt  eon* 
nideration,  and  i>ften  straitened  Hoinewliut  the 
i  freedom  of  the  idea.   The  actual  Bubjeots  seem 
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dziUad  into  »  tmi»r  shap^  adautUng  of  very 
little  Taitetioii,  m  order  tluit  til*  dovdopmmt 

of  the  movement  might  march  direct  and 
undeviftting  ia  it«  fWtnilUr  course.  Miuiciana 
hMl  anivM  •*  Cbi*  artifidal  iteto  of  mind  wlddi 

deliberately  chose  to  be  c  "ii'^cion"'  of  fnrrp.nl 
glem»nt».  Their  misooDoeptiuu  was  a  natural 
onak  Tho  existing  oonditiooB  of  art  might  lead 
a  man  to  Tiiitico  that  uncultivated  people  de* 
lighted  in  simjjle  and  eiugle  tunee,  and  that  oulti* 
vated  people  enjoyed  the  coiubinatiuu  of  t^everal, 
when  itiflfionnd  aooocding  W  certain  laws,  and  to 
conclude  from  this  that  tlie  ifiqiadtaob  was  of 
more  importance  than  the  matter.  But,  in  fact, 
the  mind  is  led  from  point  to  point  by  feelings 
wUdi  foUov  the  ideas,  and  of  these  and  their 
interdependence  and  development  it  is  necessarily 
conscious ;  but  of  the  form  it  is  not  actively  con- 
Mdooa  nnlesa  the  idaat  have  not  sufficient  force 
to  pogts^ss  it,  or  the  necessities  of  logical  conse- 
quence are  outrageouiily  violated.  It  is  only 
under  peculiar  social  and  intellectual  conditions 
that  stmoinnl  qualities  eaa  so  erosssively 
emphasised.  The  prodootion  of  a  gnmine  master 
must  be  ultimately  reducible  to  logical  analysiti, 
but  not  on  the  spot  or  at  once;  and  to  insist 
upon  aft  bsin;  to  iimnediatdy  verifiable  is  not 
only  to  set  the  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  its 
historical  development  upside  down,  but  to  refer 
the  enjoyment  of  its  highest  uc:ni  \  ements  to  the 
contemplation  of  dry  bones.  The  iTnn.LHnntif>n 
luid  the  rea&on  must  U)th  be  satiitfied,  bui  U:iure 
all  things  the  imagination. 

In  the  middle  yean  of  the  x8th  osotury 
the  imaginative  ride  had  not  a  fUr  ohanoe. 
Music  was  too  much  dependent  upon  the  narrow 
limits  of  the  taste  of  polite  drdea,  and  the  field 
of  appeal  to  emotion  was  not  free.  Bat  when 
at  Iftbt  the  natural  man  threw  off  the  incubus 
that  had  so  long  0]iprcs8c<l  him,  the  spiritual 
uprising  and  the  broadening  of  lifo  brought  a 
new  kind  of  vigour  into  art  and  literatnrf' 
Beethoven  was  the  first  preat  compo»er  to  wiiom 
the  limitless  field  of  unconvcntionalised  human 
emotion  was  opened,  and  his  dispoiitum  was 
ready  for  the  oppOTtunity.  Biwn  In  the  ovdiwy 
trifles  of  life  he  huih'  times  showed  by  an  appar- 
ently superfluous  rebellion  s^^ainst  polite  usages 
hit  antipathy  to  artifioiaUty,  and  eonvenely  the 
bent  of  his  sympathy  towards  unmistakeable 
realities  of  human  feeling,  lie  thus  became  the 
prototype  of  genmne  modem  music,  and  the  first 
exponent  of  its  essentia!  qnnlitiep  ;  and  the 
souiita  form  being  ready  m  its  main  oulliuea  for 
his  use,  and  artistic  instinct  having  aohieved  the 
most  perfiMst  spontaneity  in  its  employment,  he 
todc  possession  of  it  as  an  appropriate  mode  of 
formulating  some  of  the  richest  and  most  im- 
pressive  of  his  thoughts.  With  him  tho  idea 
asserted  ite  rigfatsi.  This  Is  not  to  eay  that 
Ftnirtnro  is  ignored,  but  that  the  utmost  expan- 
6tun  and  liberty  ia  admitted  in  the  expression  of 
the  vital  parts  which  can  be  mode  consistent 
^nth  perft  1  t  1  alance  in  the  unfolding  of  the 
whole  i  and  tiiis  obviously  depends  upon  the 
powers  of  tho  eompossr.  ynder  tnali  oiMoBi* 


stances  he  can  only  be  g\iided  by  the  highest 
devekfunsnt  of  InsMnefe,  fiv  tho  prooeae  of 

balanoe  and  distribution  becomes  so  complicateii 
that  it  is  almost  out  of  the  reach  of  conacitMU 
analysis,  much  more  of  the  dictatiiin  of  aciena^ 
'  'ITio  evolution  of  Uiis  vitnl  in_-r  !i.  nfc.  the  ide*, 
is  so  obscure  and  difficult  that  u  ia  out  of  tli« 
question  to  enter  upon  it  in  this  place.    1 1  ia  *n 
unhappy  fact  that  the  scientists  who  have  en- 
deavourad  to  elucidate  music,  with  a  few  greiat 
and  honourable  exceptions,  foreseeing  that  the 
analysis  of  idese  was  quite  beyond  their  reach, 
at  au  events  nntil  immsnso  aavanoes  are  mad* 
in  •tie  sciences  which  have  direct  reference  to 
the  human  oiganism,  have  set  their  faces  to  Uio 
structural  draaoita,  as  if  mosio  consisted  of 
nothing  but  lines  and  surfaces.    The  exist«?nce 
of  idea  is  so  habitually  ignored  that  it  necm- 
sarily  appears  to  be  nonexistent  in  their  estimato 
of  art.   On  the  other  hand,  the  philosophers 
who  have  said  anything  about  it  appear  on  the 
surface  not  to  be  in  accord;  though  in  reality 
their  views  are  both  oompatible  aiud  necessary, 
hot  require  a  more  detailed  oipsrieneo  of  the 

art  and  of  its  historical  development  to  explain 
their  interaction.  Bat  meanwhile  the  external 
method  of  the  soientiBfes  gains  disproportionate 
preeminence,  and  cons»cientiooB  people  foel  un- 
easily that  there  may  be  no  such  thin^  as  ideas 
at  all,  and  that  they  will  bo  doing  better  to 
apply  Uiemselves  to  mathematics.  And  yet  the 
idea  is  everything,  and  without  it  music  is  abso- 
lutely null  and  void ;  and  though  a  great  and 
oomprehflosivo  mathematioian  may  make  an 
analysis  after  tiie  event,  a  synthesis  whidi  is 
merely  the  fruit  of  his  calculations  will  be 
noUung  more  than  a  sham  and  an  impcetore. 
In  fret  tito  formnlation  of  the  idea  is  •  most 
vital  matter  in  musical  history,  and  its  progress 
can  be  traced  from  the  earli^t  time^  prooeediitg' 
simoltaneoosly  with  the  development  of  the 

rfpnernl  stnir'.uro  of  thr.  o.onat.^i.  The  expressive 
raw  iiuitciiai  was  drawn  from  various  source 
The  style  of  expression  developed  under  the  in* 
fluenoes  of  religion  in  the  ages  preceding  tho 
beginnings  of  instrumental  mnsic,  supplied  some* 
thing;  dance  music  of  all  orders,  mimetio  and 
merely  rhythmic^  supplied  much;  the  pseodo- 
reslism  of  thedruna,  in  respeot  of  voeal  infleadon 
and  imitations  of  natuial  circumstances,  also 
something;  and  the  instincts  surviving  in  the 
I  race  from  coontless  past  agei^  the  Mioal  cries 
I  arising  from  spoTitnnroiis  nervous  renction,  and 
many  other  siuuiar  causes,  had  a  share  m  sug- 
gestion, and  in  aotoal,  though  unrealised,  motive 
power.  And  all  these. eompoundedand  inseparably 
intermingled,  supplied  the  basis  of  the  expresnve 
element  in  music.  Tlirough  all  the  time  from 
Monteverde  to  Beethoven  thds  e:qiressive  element 
was  being  more  and  more  dearly  drawn  into  eam- 
pact  and  definite  proportions;  floating  at  f.r^t 
vaguely  on  the  surface,  springing  out  in  fiashes  of 
exceptafloal  brightness  here  mad  there,  and  at 
times  presenting  almost  perfect  mnt  ir-ity  by  fit^i 
of  individual  good  fortune;  but  hardly  ever  so 
I  free  bnt  that  some  of  tho  mrtriz  is  M*  to  bs 
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clinging  to  the  ore.  It  obtained  complete  but 
restricted  Bynunetry  with  the  oompogers  inune* 
diately  preceding  Beethoven,  but  arrived  only 
•ft  iMt  with  him  »i  that  expansion  which  made 
it  «i  onee  perfeoi  and  intdligihle,  and  y«t  bound- 
less  in  range  within  the  limits  of  tiiaail'IIMletial 
at  the  oompot^r's  cummand. 

Prior  to  Beethoven,  the  development  of  a  long 
work  was  based  upon  antitheses  of  distinct  tones 
and  concrete  lamps  of  subject  representing  sepa- 
rate organisms,  either  merely  in  juxtaposition, 
or  looeely  oonneeted  bv  more  or  loia  empty 
pawagefl.  TWb  wm  fdaas  Indeed,  but  ideas 
limited  and  confined  by  the  supposed  necefwities 
of  the  stmcture  of  which  they  formed  a  part. 
But  what  Beethoven  seems  to  have  aimed  at 
was  the  expansion  of  the  term  'idea'  from  the 
isolated  sui)ject  to  the  cnmplete  whole ;  so  that 
instead  of  the  subjects  being  separate,  though 
wnnpatible  iteim%  the  whole  movement,  or 
even  the  wluiile  wvrk,  ahoitld  be  tlie  complete 
Hiiil  uniform  organism  which  represented  in  its 
entirety  a  new  meaning  of  the  word  'idea,'  of 
wfaieh  tiia  eabjeots,  ia  thdr  dose  connection 
aadinsepamble  affinities,  were  subordinate  limbs. 
This  principle  ia  traceable  in  works  before  his 
time,  oat  not  on  the  scale  to  which  he  carried 
it^  nor  witb  his  conolnsiTe  foroe.  In  Uai,  the 
oondHiott  of  art  had  not  been  saffideatlj  BWtore 
to  admit  tliu  ttniis  of  his  pr<>cciiare,  and  H  was 
barely  mature  enough  till  he  made  it  so. 

His  eaily  woiks  were  in  conformity  with  the 
style  and  structural  principle'*  of  liis  predecessors; 
but  he  began,  at  least  in  piauufurte  works,  to 
build  at  once  upon  the  topmost  stone  of  their 
•difioe.  Uia  earliest  sonatea  (opu  a)  an  on  the 
foele  of  fltsir  symphonies.  He  began  with  the 
four-movement  plan  which  they  had  almost  en- 
tirely reserved  for  the  orchestra.  In  the  second 
•onatahe  already  prodneee  an  eonunple  of  his  own 
peonlifir  kind  of  slow  movement,  full,  rich,  deci- 
sive in  form,  unati'ected  in  idea,  and  completely 
divested  of  the  elaborate  g^raoes  which  had  been 
before  ita  most  oonspieaoaa  fsaton.  In  the 
same  sonata  also  be  pndowa  n  sdieno,  short 
in  tliis  inntance,  and  ftUmriltg  the  lines  of 
the  minuet,  but  of  the  gantdae  oharaoteristio 
qoality.  Soon,  in  obedienoe  to  the  epread  of  his 
idea,  the  capacity  of  the  instruniont  poems  to 
expand,  and  to  attain  an  altogether  new  richness 
of  loand,  and  a  fullness  it  never  showed  before, 
as  in  many  parts  of  the  ^th  Sonata  (qp.  7), 
especially  the  LarRo,  which  snowaflienmidstiJce- 
able  qualities  which  ultimately  einande<l  into 
the  onsutpassed  slow  movement  of  the  Opus  106. 
Am  earij  as  tha  sad  Sonata  he  puts  a  new 
upon  the  limits  of  the  first  sections  ;  he 
only  makes  his  second  subject  in  the  lirst 
BMifeaientinodldate,  but  he  develops  the  cadence- 
flgnre  into  a  rary  notioeable  snbject.  It  is  for- 
tunately unnecessary  to  follow  in  detail  the 
various  ways  in  which  he  expanded  the  struc- 
tural elements  of  the  sonata,  as  it  has  already 
been  described  in  tbe  artide  BBtntovBir,  and 
other  details  are  given  in  the  article  FoRM.  In 
respect  of  the  subject  and  its  treatment,  a  for- 
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tnnate  opportunity  is  ofTered  by  a  coincidence 
between  a  subordinate  subject  in  a  sonata  of 
Haydn's  in  C,  and  a  similar  accessory  in  Beetho* 
ven's  Sonata  for  cello  and  pianoforte  in  A  major 
(op.  59\  which  serves  to  illustrate  pregnantly 
the  diHerence  of  scope  which  characterises  their 
respective  treatment.   Haydn's  is  as  follows  :— • 
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As  hu  been  already  explainoil,  an  expansion  of 
this  kind  makes  imritable  a  siadlaf  expansion 
in  the  whole  structure  of  the  movement,  and  a 
maob  wider  chuice  of  relative  keys  than  simple 
ioide  and  dominant  in  the  expository  sections ; 
or  else  a  much  freer  movement  in  every  part  of 
the  sections,  and  emphasis  upon  unexpected  ra- 
latic>iit  of  liarm'my.  Even  without  tlii.-i,  the  new 
wanutb  and  intensity  of  the  subject  precludes 
mere  ttatmMim  of  the  Moutlancd  usages,  and 
necessitates  a  greater  proporti rrnate  vitality  in 
the  subordinate  jmrts  of  the  work.  Tlie  relative 
beat  must  be  nmintained,  and  to  fall  back  upon 
familiar  formulas  woulil  clearly  be  a  jarring 
anomaly.  In  tlus  luauner  thtj  iUtik  be^ns  to 
dietate  the  fonn.  But  in  order  to  carry  out 
in  equal  measnra  the  development  of  the  idee, 
every  resource  that  ^e  range  of  nnsie  eati 
supply  must  be  adcii.-^sible  to  hiin  that  can  wield 
it  with  relevance.  Hence  Beethoven,  as  early  as 
Opus  31,  no.  i,  nitttrodneei  laetnnneiital  tedta* 
live  with  extraordinary  efTect.  Later,  he  reanmes 
the  rhapsodical  moveuieut  which  Uach  and  earlier 
oompoeers  had  employed  in  a  different  sense,  as 
in  the  Sonata  in  Eb,  op.  81,  ami  in  the  third 
division  of  that  in  A,  op.  loi,  and  in  the  must 
romantic  of  ronetttic  movements,  the  first  in  £ 
major  of  op.  109.  And  lastly,  he  brings  back 
the  fugue  as  the  dosest  neaai  of  expressing 
a  certain  kind  of  idea.  In  the.se  ca.ses  the  fu;,''Ue 
is  not  a  retrogression,  nor  a  hybrid,  but  a  new 
adaptation  of  an  old  and  inTaloaUe  fom  tmder 
the  infliienee  of  perfectly  assiiniluted  h."\rmonic 
principles.  Tito  great  fn^ruo  in  the  Sonata  in  Bb, 
op^  106,  fcr  instance,  ie  not  rmly  extraurdinary 
as  a  fugue,  bnt  is  distributed  in  a  jterfeetly  ideal 
balance  of  long  contrasting  periodt»  iu  diilerent 
•tatee  of  feeling,  culminatiz^  duly  with  a  su- 
preme rush  of  elaborate  forc^  as  oomplax  and  aa 
inexorable  as  some  mighty  aetfflti  of  nature.  In 
these  sonatas  Heethoven  tourhea  all  moods,  and 
all  in  the  absolute  manner  free  from  formality 
or  erode  artifioe,  whioh  is  the  esMH^al  eharac- 

teristic  itf  t^'enuiue  modern  music.  In  a  few  of 
the  earlier  sonatas  lie  reverts  to  manners  and 
stroctiml  effects  which  are  suggestive  of  the 
principles  of  his  predece^-tor".  15nt  these  occa- 
sional incursions  of  extcru^tl  intUienco  are  with 
rave  eaeeptions  inferior  to  the  works  in  which 
his  own  original  force  of  will  speaks  with  senmne 
and  characteristic  fireedom.  The  more  alffloolt 
the  jirolileni  suggested  by  the  thought  wluch  is 
embodied  in  the  subiect,  the  greater  is  the  result. 
The  full  ridmees  of  his  nature  is  not  called  oot 
to  tlie  strongest  point  till  there  is  something  pre- 
tematurally  formidable  to  be  mastered.  The 
very  statement  of  the  opening  bin  of  such  sonatas 
as  Uiat  in  D  minor,  op.  31,  no.  2 ;  C  major,  op. 
^3 ;  F  minor,  op.  57 ;  Jib,  op.  106 ;  C  minor,  op. 
Ill,  ia  at  andh  a  level  of  daring  breadth  and 
comprehensive  power,  that  it  becomes  obvious 
in  a  moment  that  the  work  cannot  be  carried  out 
on  equal  proptirtionate  tenns  witlunit  almost 
aoperhaman  concentration,  and  unlimited  com- 
mand of  teohnliail  rssooroea,  both  in  respect 
of  th0  inttmmsnt  and  the  art  of  tuggmnm,  la 


euch  case.*,  Beethoven  rises  to  a  height  which  has 
only  been  attained  by  two  or  three  composers  in 
the  whole  history  of  mosifl^  in  that  sublimity 
which  is  almost  his  peculiar  monopoly.  Bat, 
fortunately  for  average  l>eings,  and  average  moods 
of  people  who  have  not  lUways  a  taste  for  tJb* 
sabliDie,  he  showa  dsewhere,  on  »  lese  exalted 
scale,  the  highest  ideals  of  delicate  beanty,  and 
all  ekadt^s  of  the  humours  of  mankind,  even  to 
simple  exuberant  playfulness.   The  beauty  and 
the  nierrinieut  often  exint  ^-iile  by  Bide,  a-s  in  the 
exqui&ite  little  Sonata  in  G,  op.  14*  no.  z,  anci 
in  that  in  Ff  major,  op^  78;  and  in  »  IoAmt 
and  stronger  spirit  in  company  with  more  com- 
prehensive ranges  of  feeling,  in  the  Sonata  in  A. 
oj),  101.  In  all  these  and  many  more  there  U  an 
ideal  continuity  and  oneness  which  ia  musically 
ftit  even  vrhere  then  it  no  direct  external  sign 
of  the  connection.   In  a  few,  however,  there  are 
signs  of  more  than  this.  In  the  B>  Sonata,  op. 
106,  for  instance,  the  similar  disposition  of  intoi^ 
val.-4  in  the  subjects  of  the  various  movement?  hms 
led  to  the  inference  that  he  meant  to  connect 
then  by  transformatieiiis  of  one  principal  anbjeeft 
or  germ.  The  same  occurs  with  as  much  pro- 
mineaoe  in  the  Sonata  in  Ab,  op.  110,  which  is 
in  any  case  a  specimen  where  the  oneness  a,nd 
continuity  are  peonliarly  lelt.  It  is  poevUe  that 
the  apparent  tnnsfbnnationi  are  not  to  vanA 
consciijus  as  the  result  of  the  conditions  of  mind 
which  were  necessary  to  produce  the  oneneaa  of 
effect,  since  ooneentniAioii  vpoa  any  subjsnt  ia 
I'  ll  !r  to  exert  influence  upon  closely  St) cotn>ding 
action,  whether  of  the  mind  or  body,  and  W  as- 
similate the  fruit  uncoiiSciously  to  the  form  of 
the  object  contemplated,    niis,  however,  woidd 
not  lessen  the  interest  of  the  fact,  but  would 
possibly  rather  enhance  it.    It  only  affects  the 
question  whether  or  no  Beethoven  oonseiooaly 
naaoned  about  pondble  ways  of  extending  and 
enhancing  the  opportunities  of  sonaUi-fonn — t-^o 
large  a  subject  to  be  entered  upon  here.  Asarolc^ 
great  masters  appear  to  hit  npoii  eodk  genninal 
princijiles  in  the  process  of  c  'IiVm  -■'.tion,  without 
tiXiM;tly  formulating  thum  in  so  many  equivalent 
terms ;  and  those  who  come  after  note  the  &ola 
and  apply  them  as  useful  resonrces,  or  sometimee 
as  invaluable  start iug-point^s  uf  fredh  lines  of 
development.     It  is  a  noticeable  &el  tlia* 
Beethoven  only  seldom  indicated  a  i^graDme, 
and  it  is  extremely  rare  in  him  to  find  even  the 
dimmest  suggestions  of  realism.    In  fact,  aa 
most  be  true  of  all  the  higheet  music,  a  work  of 
hia  ia  not  representative  of  a  stoiy,  bat  of  a 
mental  process.    Even  if  it        -  with  a  story  it 
does  not  repn»Rent  the  circuiustancei,  but  the 
condition  of  mind  which  results  from  its  con- 
templation ;   or,  in  other  word»,  the  musical 
counterpart  of  the  emotion  to  which  it  gives 
rise;  and  it  is  the  ooheran^  and  consisttt 
seqnenoe  of  the  emotionB  repfeeented  which  pro- 
duce the  effect  of  oneness  on  the  obloesal  scale 
of  his  irreatest  works,  which  is  Beethoven's  crown- 
ing achievement.    With  him  the  loo|jp  prooees  of 
development  appears  to  find  ita  utmost  tad  ncMtt* 
plete  culmination;  and  whaft  oonat  afkcr,  and  in 
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Siglit  of  Ills  work,  can  be  little  more  ih'.vn 
oommentaiy.  It  maY  be  aeeii»  withoot  much 
effort,  thai  mawHiri  doee  not  BtUmn  more  than 
one  stiprcme  triumph  on  the  same  lines  of  tirt. 
>Vhen  the  ouaditioiu}  of  dovelopment  bjco  ful- 
filed  the  climax  ia  reached,  but  there  ia  not  more 
than  one  cliuiai  to  each  crescendo.  The  con- 
ditioOB  of  Lmnau  life  cliaugo  oeaaeleedy,  and 
with  them  the  phenomena  of  art,  whicli  an- 
tbiir  counterpart.  The  ohaimoteriatios  of  the 
■it  of  any  i^,'e  an  ths  findi  of  the  fafflie<Bato 
t>a«l,  as  much  as  are  the  euid'.ii and  intel- 
lectual conditions  of  that  age.  Thvj  are  ite 
•igns,  and  it  ia  impoeaiUe  to  lOodiMe  in  a  sue- 
ceeding  ago  a  perfect  work  W  art  in  the  eame 
tenua  as  thium  which  are  the  direct  fruit  of  a 
different  and  earlier  group  of  caosee ;  and  it  is 
partly  for  this  reaaon  that  attempts  to  return  to 
fearliu-  conditions  of  art,  which  leave  out  the 
essential  characteristica  of  flOBtampognryfeeliBg, 
iavariabl^  ring  fiUa«L 

The  time  prodooed  other  real  men  bealdes 
BeethoTca,  though  not  of  his  stamp.  "^^'>  1  i  r 
and  Schubert  were  both  of  the  genuine  muderu 
tvpe,  genuinely  masioal  thnas^  and  tfaroofh, 
though  neither  of  thuin  was  a  born  writer  of 
Bonatas  as  Beethoven  woa.  Beiithovea  (Kxi^yOiiiwd, 
together  with  the  Bupremest  gift  of  ideas,  a 
power  of  prolonged  couccutratiou,  and  the  cer- 
tainty of  fcelf  uiaatery.  lliia  neither  Weber  nor 
Schubert  possessed.  Eeethoven  could  direct  his 
thoiwht  with  infallible  oertaintj;  in  Weber  and 
Sehubert  tho  thought  wm  oAn  too  mnofa  tiieir 
ma»ter,  and  they  both  required,  to  keep  them 
perfectly  certain  in  the  direction  of  their  original 
miuioal  matter,  the  guiding  principle  of  a  con- 
sciously realised  dr mntir  or  l\-rical  conception, 
which  was  geoeraUv  sujppiiod  to  them  from 
wilboiit.  As  ihoold  be  obvious  from  the  above 
etm'ey  of  the  process  of  sonata  dev  elojtmeut,  the 
absolute  ma»tery  of  the  gtructuxol  outlines,  the 
surenessof  foot  of  the  strong  man  moving,  unaided, 
but  direct  in  hi*  path,  nmidst  tbo  oonflieting 
suggestiona  of  lua  inspiratSon,  it  InditpeDBafatle  to 
the  achievement  of  great  and  genuine  sonatas. 
The  more  elabonte  the  art  of  expression  be- 
oonot,  the  more  diffleolt  tho  snoooBB.  Beethoven 
probably  stood  just  at  the  point  where  the  ex- 
trcnie.st  elaboration  and  the  most  perfect  ma&tery 
of  combination  on  a  large  scale  were  possible. 
He  himself  eupplied  suggestion  for  yet  further 
elaboration,  and  the  reiiiUl  in  that  the  works  of 
liis  successors  are  neither  so  concentrated  nor  so 
well  in  hand  m  hit.  Weber  waa  neanet  in 
point  of  iSmt,  but  hii  aotoal  mastery  of  the  art 
of  coinjioyition  was  never  very  certain  nor 
thoroughly  regulated^  thoo^h  bis  musical  in- 
etinoti  were  dmoet  marvdwos.  He  had  one 
great  advantage,  which  was  that  he  was  a  great 
pianii»t,  and  had  the  gift  to  extend  the  resources 
of  the  instrument  by  the  invention  of  new  and 
characteristic  effects ;  and  he  was  tolerably  suc- 
cessful in  avoid;ng  tlie  common  trap  of  lotting 
effect  stand  for  substance.  Another  advantage 
W9M  his  anpreme  gift  of  melody.  Mia  tones  are 
Cor  the  most  part  of  the  old  order,  but  infused 


with  new  life  and  heat  by  a  breath  from  the 
genius  of  the  people.  His  two  best  sonatas,  in 
Ab  and  D  minor,  are  lidi  in  thought,  IbrdUe^ 
and  genuinely  full  of  expression.  ITo  aliv  iv^ 
aduptij  the  plan  of  four  movements,  and  disp^ised 
them  in  the  same  order  as  Beethoven  did.  His 
treatment  of  form  is  ab-o  full  and  free,  and  he 
often  importji  some  individuality  into  it.  An 
simple  instances  ma^  be  taken — the  use  of  the 
introduotory  phrase  in  the  first  jnovement  of  the 
Bonsta  in  C,  in  the  body  of  tiw  mofwaent ;  the 
rondo  structure  of  the  slow  movement.-^,  especi- 
ally in  the  Sonata  in  D  minorf  which  has  a  short 
introduction,  and  eUborete  Tsristioiis  in  the 
place  of  exact  returns  of  the  subject ;  and  the 
iutert^persion  of  subjects  in  the  hrst  movement 
of  the  Sonata  in  £  minor,  op.  70,  so  au  to 
knit  the  two  sections  of  tho  Hrsi  half  douljly 
together.  An  essentially  modem  trait  id  his 
love  of  completing  the  cycle  of  the  movement 
by  bringiitt  in  n  last  dilnaion  to  the  opening 
features  of  the  whole  moreinent  at  the  ono, 
generally  with  eomo  new  element  of  expression 
or  vivacity.  Specially  noticeable  in  this  respect 
are  the  first  and  last  (die  'Moto  psspetao')  of  the 
C  major,  the  last  of  the  Ab,  and  the  fint  and 
lant  in  both  the  D  minor  and  £  minor  Sonatas. 
Weber  had  an  exoeptioniil  instinot  for  dance- 
rhythms,  and  this  comes  out  very  remarkably  in 
Borne  of  the  minuets  and  trios,  and  iu  the  lagt 
movement  of  the  £  minor. 

As  ft  whole  the  Weber  group  is  ft  decidedly 
important  item  in  pianoforte  Hteratnie^  fnathiol 
witli  romantic  qualities,  and  aiming  at  elaborate 
expressivenees,  as  is  illustrated  by  the  numerous 
directions  in  the  Ab  Sonata,  Boch  as  '  eon  anima/ 
'con  duolo,'  'con  pa.^(<ione,'  'con  molt' affetto,' 
and  so  forth.  These  savour  to  a  certain  extent 
of  the  opera,  and  require  a  good  deal  of  art  and 
musical  sense  in  the  variation  of  time  and  the 
phrotiing  to  give  them  due  effect  i  and  in  this 
they  show  some  kinship  to  the  ornamental 
adsgioB  of  the  timea  previous  to  Beethoven, 
though  dictated  by  more  gendndy  munoal 
feelings. 

Schubert's  sonatas  do  not  show  any  operatic 
tndts  of  the  old  manner,  but  thera  is  plentj 

in  them  which  may  be  called  dramatic  in  a 
modem  sense.  His  instincts  were  of  a  preemi- 
nently modem  type,  and  the  fertility  of  hts  ideas 
in  their  superabundance  clearly  made  the  self- 
restraint  necessary  for  sonata-writing  a  matter 
of  some  difficulty.     He  was  tenqitod  tj  give 

liber^  to  the  rush  of  thought  which  poseoMed 
liim,  and  tiie  reauit  is  Bometunes  ddightfnl,  but 

sometimes  also  bewildering.  There  are  move- 
ments and  even  groups  of  them  which  are  of  the 
Bupremest  beauty,  but  hardly  any  one  sonata 
which  is  completely  satisfacti  iry  throughout.  His 
treatment  of  form  is  often  daring  even  to  rash- 
ness, and  yet  from  the  point  of  view  of  principle 
offers  but  little  to  remark,  though  in  detail 
some  perfectly  mairical  feats  of  harmonic  pro- 
gression and  strokes  of  mod>dation  have  had  a 
good  deal  of  influenoe  upon  great  composers 
ti  Ifttor  tinfli.  The  point  wluclk  li*  Mrves  to 
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illuBtrale  ]>ecu!'arly  in  the  history  of  mufiio  is 
the  truuhition  firoin  the  use  of  the  idea,  M 
shown  in  Beethoven's  Sonatas  on  a  grand  and 
iiolilTdev«lop«d  aoalflL  to  tlie  dose  Mkd  intensely 
Mnoooial  treatment  or  Mam  in  *  lyiioal  maimiar, 
which  has  as  yet  (vmA  it  ^  highest  exponent  in 
SehamMm.  Ia  this  process  Schubert  seems  to 
stand  fludway-^till  endeavouring  to  conform 
to  soHAta  wajrs,  and  yet  frequently  overborne 
by  the  invincible  potency  of  the  powers  his  own 
imagination  has  callc<l  up.  The  tendency 
furtlMT  iUnstrated  by  azquinte  beauty  of 
some  of  the  smaller  and  more  condensed  mov^ 
inents,  wliich  lose  nothing  by  bein^'  taken  out  of 
the  sonatas ;  being,  like  luauy  of  Schumann's, 
epeoimena  of  intense  concentration  in  iliort 
space,  the  fruit  of  a  single  flash  of  deep  emo- 
tion. Among  the  longer  movements,  the  one 
whidi  ia  moat  eloMly  unified  is  the  first  of  the 
A  muiar»  op.  1431  in  which  a  fiaatiira  of  the 
first  subject  is  mada  to  prepondoiata  oonspicu- 
ously  all  througb,  manifestly  representing  the 
porsiBtence  of  a  special  quality  of  feaUi^  through 
tba  varying  phaaae  of  a  long  train  of  thoagbt. 
IJke  many  other  mox'ements,  it  has  a  ■^tr- 
dramatic  element,  but  tuure  under  appropriate 
aontrol  than  usual. 

As  a  whole,  though  illustrating  richly  many 
of  the  tendencies  of  modem  music,  the  Sonatas 
cannot  be  Uikon  as  repre.>*enting  Sohuhert's 
powers  as  a  composer  of  instrumental  music  ao 
ntiiftetorily  as  Us  Qnartvta,  Ids  String  Qaiiitet» 
and  some  of  his  finest  Symphonifs.  In  th«^e  he 
often  rose  almost  to  the  highest  puint  of  musical 
pos;.ihility.  And  this  serves  further  to  illustrate 
tlio  fact  that  since  Beethoven  the  tendency  has 
been  to  treat  the  sonata-form  with  the  fresh  oppor- 
tunities afforded  by  coiiibinatioiiH  of  inHlrunients, 
rather  than  on  the  old  lines  of  the  solo  sonata. 

Two  otiier  ooniposen  of  sonatas  of  Beethoven's 
time  require  notice.  Tlu-fo  are  Woelfl  and 
Hummel.  The  former  cliiefly  on  account  of  hia 
ones  celebrated  sonata  called  '  Ne  plus  ultra,' 
in  wliich  he  ehowe<l  some  of  tho  devices  of 
techiiique  which  he  was  considered  to  have  in- 
vented— such  as  passages  in  thirds  and  sixths, 
and  inmnious  ajpplications  of  the  shake.  The 
mattw  IS  poor  and  Tapid*  and  as  thraarfng  light 
upon  anything  except  his  powera  &n  a  player, 
is  w<athles8.  Its  very  title  condemns  it,  for 
Woelfl  had  the  advantage  of  being  Beethoven's 
junior;  and  it  is  astonishing  how,  by  the  side 
of  the  genuine  difiiculty  of  lieethoven's  master- 
niaees,  such  a  collection  of  tricks  oould  ever  have 
Iwen  dignified,  even  by  the  supposition  of  being 
particularly  difficult.  It  seems  impossible  that 
Huch  work  should  have  had  any  influence  upon 
genuinely  musical  people ;  but  the  sonata  has 
all  ^bm  tagm  of  a  nseral  pieoa  for  aeeond'rata 
popular  occasions ;  for  which  tho  variations  on 
*Xife  let  us  cherish'  would  doubtless  be  particu- 
larlj  eflTective. 

Hummel  in  comparison  with  Woelfl  was  a 
giant,  and  certainly  had  preeminent  gift.s  as  a 
pianoforte  player.  Like  Weber  he  had  an  apti- 
tude for  inventing  affiscta  and  passagei^  but  ha 
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applied  them  in  a  difierent  manner.  He  wm  of 
that  nature  which  cultivates  the  whole  techuicai 
art  of  speech  till  able  to  treat  it  with  a  certainty 
which  has  all  the  effect  of  mastery,  and  than 
instead  of  luang  it  to  say  •omething,  nukes  ft 
chiefly  iierviceable  to  dlOir  off  the  ri  nirnt^  r.f 
his  linger  repertoire.  However,  his  technique  is 
large  and  brrad,  full  of  sonnd  and  brilliancy, 
and  when  tho  works  were  first  produce<l  and 
played  by  himself  they  uiust  have  been  ex- 
tremely astonishing.  Uis  facility  of  speech  is  also 
wonderful,  but  his  ideas  were  for  the  most  part 
dd-ftdiioned,  ofen  when  he  prodoced  them— 4tor 
it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  lie  was  eight  years 
younger  than  Beethoven  and  twenty-six  younger 
than  ClementL  Hie  qpirit  which  seems  to  cnle 
hint  is  the  con<tc!on?«ness  of  a  pianist  before  an 
audience,  guided  by  the  chances  of  display.  His 
modulations  are  free  and  bold,  hnt  thej 
often  soMrflnoo^  beoanse  the  ideas  are  not  on 
the  level  tit  intensity  or  broad  freedom  which 
necessitates  or  even  justifies  them.  lie  prol>aMv 
saw  that  modulation  was  a  means  of  etfect,  but 
did  not  realise  that  there  is  a  ratio  between  tlw 
rrunlit' t  ^  of  .subject  and  the  development  of  the 
inovenient  that  springs  from  it.  From  this  it 
will  be  obvious  that  his  sonatas  are  not  written 
in  the  mood  to  produce  works  that  are  musically 
important.  He  had  the  very  finest  possible  op- 
portunities througii  living  in  Mozart's  houso 
during  his  most  impressionable  days,  and  the 
fruit  is  saflkienilj  notieeaMe  in  the  deamesa 
with  which  he  distrilintes  his  structural  elo- 
meuts,  and  in  much  of  his  manner  of  expre^ing 
himself ;  but  he  had  BOt  the  inventive  gift  for 
musical  ideai>,  which  contact  and  even  familiar 
intercourse  with  great  masters  seems  inade- 
quate to  supply.  The  survival  of  traits  char- 
aoteristio  of  earlier  times  is  illustrated  by  some 
of  his  slow  movements,  in  whieh  be  brought 
the  most  elaborate  forces  of  his  finished  tech- 
nique to  serve  in  the  old  style  of  artificial 
adagio^  where  there  is  a  hyper^lahorated  graoa 
at  every  corner,  and  a  shako  npon  every  note 
that  ia  lun^  enough ;  and  if  a  chord  be  iiuitahle 
to  rest  upon  for  a  little,  it  is  adorned  with 
quite  a  cnllection  of  ingenious  finger  exercisss^ 
artificially  maiiipolated  scales  and  arpeggios,  and 
the  like  contrivances  ;  which  do  not  serve  to  de- 
corate anything  worthy  of  the  honour,  but  stand 
on  their  own  mmts.  There  are  eoeasional  traita 
of  expression  and  strokes  of  f.>rce  in  the  sonatas, 
but  the  technique  of  the  piauii>t  preponderated 
excessivelj  over  the  invention  of  the  composer. 
At  the  same  time  the  right  and  masterly  use  of 
the  resources  of  an  instrument  is  not  by  any 
means  a  matter  of  small  moment  in  art,  and 
Hiunmel's  is  right  and  masterly  in  a  rtrj  re- 
markable  degree. 

After  the  early  years  of  the  present  century, 
the  sonata,  in  its  conventional  sense  of  instru- 
mental worit  for  a  ioto  car  at  moat  tot  two  instm- 
mcnt5,  occupies  a  smaller  and  decre.asing  space 
in  the  domain  uf  music.  Great  composers  have 
paid  it  proportionately  very  little  attention,  ami 
the  few  examples  they  afford  hare  rather  aa 
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effect  of  beiii;j:  out  of  tlie  direct  line  of  their 
paiaral  mode  of  eiqaeenon.  In  Chopiii,  for  in- 
stance, the  chAnMSterifltic  qualities  of  modem 
uui.-ic,  in  the  treatment  of  ideas  in  nhort  and 
malleable  forma  nieoiallT  adapted  to  their  ex- 
preeaiflo,  an  fonna  abondantly,  and  in  tbese  bit 
genuine  qnalities  are  mo«t  clearly  dit-plriyed.  Ilia 
sonatas  are  less  suooeesfal,  and  le^s  fiiiniliar  to 
musicians;  beoaofla, ihon^b  quite  master  enough 
to  deal  with  structure  clfrirly  and  definitely,  it 
waji  aliiiust  ini}>ossible  for  bun  to  force  tbt;  ideus 
within  the  limits  whioh  should  make  that  struc- 
ture relevant  and  convindng.  They  are  children 
of  a  fervid  and  impetuous  geaius,  and  the  clas- 
eical  dress  and  manners  do  not  «it  easily  upon 
them.  Moreover  the  luxuriant  faoOT,  the  rush* 
1MS«  and  high  colour  of  ezpreMlon,  the  fensiioQa 
qualities  of  tbe  harmony,  all  tend  to  emphasise 
detail  in  a  new  and  peculiar  Oiauuer,  and  to 
make  the  Mmftta-pirinciple  of  the  old  order  appear 
irrelevant.  The  most  succeshful  are  tlie  i^onatas 
in  iit>  minor  for  pianoforte,  op.  35,  and  that  for 
pianoforte  and  cello  in  G  minor,  op.  65.  In  both 
these  cases  the  first  movements,  which  are  gener- 
ally a  sure  test  of  a  capacity  for  sonata-writing, 
are  clearly  disposed,  and  free  from  superfluous 
wandering  and  from  tautology.  There  are  cer> 
tun  idioeynenMiee  in  the  tiwtment  of  the  fbno, 
at^  for  instance  in  the  recapitulation,  which  in 
both  cases  is  almost  limited  to  the  materials  of 
the  Moond  section,  the  opening  features  of  the 
movement  being  only  hinted  at  in  oonclosion. 
The  subjects  themselveB  are  fairly  appropriate 
to  the  style  of  movement,  and  are  kept  well 
in  hand,  so  that  on  the  whole,  in  these  two 
casee,  the  impression  conveyed  is  consistent  with 
the  sonata>character.  In  scherzos  Chopin  was 
thocooghly  at  home^  and  mareover  thev  repre* 
sent  a  province  in  whieii  fiv  man  abandoanient 
ih  admissible.  In  both  .sonatas  the%*  are  suc- 
cessful, but  that  in  the  Pianoforte  Sonata  is 
espeoaally  fascinating  and  dmiaotnistie,  and 
though  the  nuKbilation;;  are  sometimes  rather 
reckless  ihti  maiu  divisions  are  well  propor- 
tioned, and  consequently  the  general  effect  of 
the  outlines  is  sufficiently  clear.  The  slow  move- 
ments of  both  are  very  well  known;  that  of 
the  Pianoforte  Sonata  being  the  Funeral  March, 
nnd  the  other  being  a  kind  of  romanoe  in  Chopin's 
own  free  manner,  which  is  fiuniUar  to  players 
on  the  cello.  Tlie  last  movement  of  the  Piano- 
forte Sonata  is  a  short  but  characteristic  out- 
break of  whirling  notes,  in  general  character  not 
unlike  mint  of  his  Preludes,  aud  equally  free  and 
original  in  point  of  form,  but  in  that  respect  not 
wiuiont  pceoedent  among  the  last  movemeott  of 
early  masters.  In  the  mind  of  the  composer 
it  possibly  had  n  poetical  connection  with  the 
Funeral  March.  The  other  last  movement  is  a 
free  Idnd  of  rondo,  and  therefore  more  consonant 
witli  the  ordinary  principles  of  form,  and  is  appro- 
priate, without  beini,'  so  interestiufi;  a.s  the  other 
movements.  The  total  effect  of  these  sonatas  is 
naturally  of  an  entirely  different  order  fitni  timi 
of  the  earlier  type?,  and  not  so  convincing  in 
oneness  as  the  works  of  great  masters  of  this  kind 
▼OL.ni.  »T.  5. 
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of  form;  thevamnavevthdess  plausible  as  wholee, 
and  in  detaus  most  effeotiTe ;  the  bnianoe  and  ap- 

pr  ( tpriate  ti«atment  of  Uie  two  instromente  in  the 
op.  65  being  es[>©cially  noteworthy.  The  other 
sonatas  for  pianoforte^  in  C  minor  and  B  minor, 
are  mora  nneqnal.  Thm  fint  sppeaxe  to  be  an 
early  work,  and  conL-iins  some  remarkable  ex- 
j[>eriments,  one  of  which  at  least  has  value, 
others  probably  not.  As  examples  may  be  men- 
tioned the  use  of  5-4  t'uvj'  thrn'.;:'liout  the  slow 
muveuient,  and  the  experiment  of  beginning  the 
recapitulation  of  the  first  movement  in  Bb  minor, 
when  tlie  pffindpal  is  C  minor.  In  this 
sonata  he  seems  not  to  move  with  snffieient  ease, 
and  in  the  B  minor,  op.  58,  with  something  too 
much  to  have  the  general  aspect  of  a  successful 
work  of  the  Idnd.  The  teehnieal  devices  in  the 
latter  as  in  the  others  n :.  t  xtr.  mely  elaborate 
and  effective^  without  being  oUensively  obtrusive, 
and  the  ideas  are  oticn  clear  and  fsHcinating;  but 
as  a  complete  and  oonvinoing  work  it  ia  nardly 
succesdfui. 

Sonatas  which  loUowed  implicitly  the  old 
lines  without  doing  more  than  formulate  sub- 
jects according  to  supposed  laws  do  not  require 
any  notice.  The  mere  artificial  reproduction  of 
forms  that  have  been  cooBoiously  realised  from 
observation  of  great  works  of  the  past  witiiout 
imporLiiiL.'  :inyi:Lin;^'  original  into  the  treatment, 
is  often  the  most  hopeless  kind  of  plagiarism, 
and  Ikr  more  ddiberate  than  the  MMidentt  «1 
coincidence  in  ideas  which  are  obrknia  to  taper* 
ficial  observers. 

As  examples  of  independent  thought  working 
in  a  comparatively  untried  field,  Mendelssohn's 
six  sonatas  for  tne  organ  have  some  import- 
ance. They  have  very  little  connection  with  the 
Pianoforte  Sonata^  or  the  histoiy  of  its  develop- 
ment; for  Mendelssolm  seems  to  have  divined 
tliat  the  binary  and  Bimilar  inatrumental  forms 
of  large  scope  were  unsuitable  to  tho  genius  of 
the  instmment,  and  returned  to  structural  prin- 
ciples of  a  date  before  those  forms  had  V  ^  r  :iie 
prominent  or  dehuite.  Their  chief  couutiction 
with  the  modem  sonata  type  lies  in  the  dirtli- 
bution  of  the  keys  in  which  the  respective  move- 
ments stand,  and  the  broad  contrasts  in  time  and 
character  which  subsist  between  one  division  or 
movement  and  another.  Different  members  of 
tlie  group  re]>r6sent  different  methods  of  dealing 
with  the  problem.  In  the  livrge  movement^i  ftigiJ 
and  con^^puntal  principles  predominate,  some- 
times idtemating  with  passages  of  »  decidedly 
harmonic  character.  In  movements  which  are 
not  absolute  fugues  the  bruad  outlines  of  form 
an  eammonly  similar  to  those  already  described 
as  exemplified  in  Bach's  Sonatas,  and  in  the  first 
and  last  movements  of  his  'Concerto  dans  le 
style  Italien.'  This  form  in  its  broadest  Higni- 
ficaaoe  amounts  to  a  correspondence  of  well* 
defined  seetions at  tiie beginning  and  end,  with  a 
long  passage  of  'fn  f,:ti'.a>i:k/  sciiHjliuii's  fii^';<Ily 
developed,  in  the  middle.  The  clearest  example 
in  these  sonatas  is  the  first  moveaMnt  of  the 
3rd  Sonata,  in  A  major,  in  which  the  correspond- 
ing divisions  at  either  end  are  long,  aud  strongly 
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OOnttMted  in  the  modern  quality  and  more  ' 
tumiltancous  niotiuu  of  Ute  puns,  with  the  I 
eUborate  fugal  KtnwtoM  of  the  middle  divi- 
sion. In  the  last  movement  of  the  Sonata  in  ' 
£b  the  oorrespondiog  sectiuu^  are  very  «horL,  i 
Iral  tlie  effect  u  structurally  satisfying  and  clear.  I 
Tn  no  case  is  the  structural  system  of  keys  used  I 
with  anything  approaching  the  cleame«8  of  a  l 
piaiiofurie  sonata.  Material  ia  contrasted  with 
matenAlf  Mmetune*  simplj**  subjecta  or  figuxei, 
Mdnetimea  even  in  respeert  of  style ;  as  a  (morale 
with  recitative,  diorale  with  fii_  i'.  pai*s*agt'«,  or 
harmonic  peewgeo  with  contrapuntal  passages. 
Sometime*  tiMte  we  kept  dlmoot,  aad  Mm^ 
times,  as  in  the  firft  movement  of  the  Sonata  in  ■ 
Bb,  they  are  combined  together  at  the  end.  The  ' 
general  laying  out  of  the  complete  worlcB,  though  | 
b:<se<l  on  the  same  broatlest  radical  princi|)leH,  is 
iu  actual  ordt-r  and  maimer  quite  dibtincl  from 
that  of  pianoforte  st.natai* .  The  longer  movements 
altemate  with  very  short  onee,  wMoh  oommomlv 
resemble  Bomi&oes,  Lieder  ofane  Worte,  or  eticm 
»?xpre.ssive  lyrical  types  ;  and  (xx'asionally  the 
whole  sonata  concludes  with  a  little  movement 
of  Ihii  eort,  hi  no.  3  in  A  and  no.  6  in  D. 
They  are  generally  in  the  simplest  kind  of 
primary  form  with  a  pruportionately  important 
coda.  In  poini  of  actual  style  and  treatment  of 
the  instrument  there  in  a  gre^it  diversitj-  in 
different  sonatas.  In  8<»ne  the  solid  old  contra- 
puntal btyie  predomingtel,  in  similar  propor- 
tion to  tliut  in  the  organ  preludes,  MliiM, 
etc.  of  Bftch  ;  hut  this  rarely  occurs  witboot 
some  intermixture  of  modern  traits.  The  most 
completely  and  oousisteutiy  modem  in  style  is 
the  Sonata  in  D  major,  uo.  5,  which  ii  praetl- 
cally  in  throe  divisiouB.  The  first  is  a  chorale, 
the  second  a  kind  <^  '  song  without  words '  in  B 
minor,  and  the  third  a  spedea  of  fiuitasia,  in 
which  the  sections  are  balanced  by  distinct 
figures,  without  mare  tonal  structure  than  em- 
pbaiiis  \ipon  the  principal  key  at  the  beginning 
and  end,  and  variety  of  modulation  with  some 
thematic  developiuent  in  the  middle.  In  other 
sonata^^  <iitierent  moties  of  writing  for  the  in- 
strument are  used  as  a  means  of  enforcing  the 
contrast  between  one  noTement  end  another. 
ITius  in  the  and  Sonata  the  first  di\Tsiou  in  a 
kind  of  prelude  in  a  modem  manner^  chiefly  homo- 
phonio  and  ocdiefltial;  the  MeoBdemrespondsto 
a  distinct  romance  or  'song  without  words'  with 
clearly  defined  melody  and  graceful  and  con- 
stantly flowiqg  independent  accompaniment.  In 
the  third  movement,  which  though  in  time 
has  something  of  a  march  quality,  the  modern 
harmonic  character  is  very  prominent,  and  the 
last  movement  is  a  fugue,  ^milar  distribution  of 
styles  and  model  cf  wiitii^  an  aa  deacW  used 
in  the  I^t  and  4^1  Sooataa;  IB  the  nmner 
more  elaborately. 

Among  the  few  attempta  whioh  have  been 
made  to  add  something  genuine  to  the  literature 
of  the  Fianufurte  Sonata,  th&t  iu  If,  up.  i  i ,  by 
Schumann,  first  published  under  the  pseudonym 
of  Floreetan  ana  Ensebius,  is  most  interestin::. 
This  was  clearly  an  attempt  to  adapt  to  the  1 
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?onata-form  the  so-called  romantic  id.  i  -  of  which 
tSchumaun  was  so  prominent  and  isuccesi^^ful  a 
representative.  The  outward  aqtect  of  the  man^r 
is  twofold.    First,  the  absolute  tiuWrdtiiiitioix 
the  sectional  distribution  to  the  ideas  contaiiMxi, 
and,  aeeondly,  the  interchange  ef  the  mab§Bd^ 
matter  so  as  to  connect  the  movements  ab^ 
lutely  as  well  as  intrin^cally.    The  SLcat  point 
is  illustrated  by  the  continuity  of  the  A^lie^.^Tj 
Vivaoe  and  the  eonstant  shif^ting  and  swaying 
of  modidation  and  ohanging  of  tempo;  also  by 
the  \an'ety  of  the  subjects  and  the  appivrently 
irregular  manner  of  their  introduction,  if  j  miffed 
from  the  point  of  view  of  tiieoldvsooataa.  T&ia 
the  part  which  corresponds  to  the  first  section 
cumprises  a  first  ^<ubject,  containing  a  figure 
which  may  be  called  the  text  of  the  moTmneBt, 
and  many  sub-iidiary  features  and  trans!tirrt>^ 
The  second  section  follows  coutinuoual^ ,   v»  iili 
new  matter  and  allusions  to  the  first  subject* 
aU  in  a  eonstant  sway  of  tcauAtion,  till  ai  the 
end  of  the  first  half  of  the  mo'vement  a  lun^' 
continuous  sul  jcct  in  A  in  reached,  which  in  its 
sustained  and  earnest  calmness  seem:>  to  sofipir 
the  point  of  rest  after  the  long  preceding  period 
of  activity.     Tliig  same  subject  i-   the  ..rily 
one  which  is  given  with  complete  fuiine^s  at 
the  end  of  the  whole  movement^  the  rest  of  the 
tiubject- matter,  though  all  repre?ented   in  the 
recapitulation,   l>cing    Ci^Oiiiderably  condensed 
and  curtailed.   The  second  point  is  illustrated 
by  the  connection  between  the  introduction  and 
the  two  following  movements.  The  introduction 
itself  is  in  an  elaljorate  kind  of  primary  fonn. 
Ite  impressive  principal  subject  is  reintrodnoed 
in  the  middle  or  the  tueeeeding  allegro;  aad  the 
subject  of  the  middle  pr^rtion  serves  as  the  iui\':n 
8ta{)le  of  the  beautil'ul  aria  which  is  the  central 
movement  of  the  whole  sonata.   Tlie  sucoeee  of 
such  Uiiiig^  rpHainly  depends  on  the  way  in 
which  they  are  done,  and  mere  dt^riptiua  of 
them  gives  very  little  impress  of  their  effective- 
ness in  this  case.  There  can  hardly  be  a  doubt  that 
in  these  devices  Schumann  hit  upon  a  true  tueaik* 
of  applying  original  thought  to  the  develo(>meut 
of  the  structural  outline^  foUowiag  the  suggse- 
tion  which  is  really  oontained  in  BeethoTen's 
work,  that  the  stnictnre  h  {)erceptible  thr.>;..li 
the  disposition  of  the  ideas,  and  not  only  by 
emphasiring  the  harmonio  sections.   The  actual 
distribution  of  the  stnirture  which  i?  hidden 
under  the  multiplicity  of  idaao  m  nmarkaUy 
careful  and  systematic.    Even  in  the  develop- 
ment portion  tliere  ia  method  and  balance,  and 
the  same-  id  true  of  large  expanses  in  the  la^t 
movement.   The  freedom  with  which  Scliutimnn 
uses  subordinate  transitions  makes  the  balance 
of  keys  a  matter  requiring  great  eoncentntioiB ; 
but  it  is  remarkable  in  his  wurk.  a>  oi'u::a-te<i 
with  similar  modem  aanijples  by  other  composez«, 
that  ha  varely  makes  taadon  and  nnrestndnad 
flights,  but  keep-  within  the  bounds  wliioli  u.ake 
pro|)ortionate  balance  possible.    It  ij»  no  doubt 
a  matter  of  very  great  difficulty  to  carry  out 
s'.nrli  jiF'TH'-'pli-;  .iH  'his  work  secuifl  to  embody; 
bui  if  liiti  bomiia  form  be  really  capable  of  any 
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fresh  extension  it  will  pnfakUy  be  to  ft  giwt 
extent  on  such  lines. 

8eliuiiuuiA*a  fleoond  Mttftta,  in  6,  op.  33,  thuugh 

written  Jnriny;  almost  tliv  saniu  f)ori<:id,  (^ot-ULu 
to  be  a  retrugret^iou  fruui  the  j^xisition  taken 
op  by  that  in  Ff .  It  is  possibly  a  more  effective 
work,  and,  from  tlie  jjianist's  point  of  view,  wore 
capable  of  being  uiade  to  doand  con\'incing.  And 
yet  in  detail  it  is  not  so  interesting,  nor  is  it 
iechiucitUy  so  rioh,  nor  so  full  and  noUe  in  sound. 
He  seems  to  aim  m%  orthodoxy  with  defibei«te 
purpi  H.',  iiixl  till.'  iv-^ult  is  that  t!i"ii_'h  vehement 
and  vigorous  in  motion,  it  is  not,  fur  ^Schumann, 
partiouarly  warm  or  poetioaL  Hie  seoond  sub< 
jects  of  the  first  and  last  moven'Cnta  are  eha- 
racteribtic,  and  so  is  great  part  <>f  the  peculii^rly 
itectional  and  epigrammatic  scherzo.  The  an- 
dantino  also  hats  remarkable  points  about  it^  but 
is  not  so  fascinating  as  the  slow  movement  of 
the  Ff  S.iiiata. 

The  principles  indicated  in  the  sonata  opus 
II  rea]  pear  later  with  better  TBsnlte,  as  fiv 
the  '.«.tal  impr<»F<^ton  is  concerned,  in  larger 
forms  <>t  iii-^trumental  nuisic,  and  also  in  the  D 
minor  Suiiaia  for  vioUn  and  pianoforte.  In  thii 
there  is  a  close  connection  between  the  intro- 
duction and  the  most  marked  feature  of  the 
succeeding  quick  movement,  and  similar  linking 
«|  soheno  and  slow  morement  moans  of  a 
reference  to  the  sahjeot  of  the  nnner  In  ib» 
j(n>-resri  of  the  latter,  with  a  distinctly  pixtic 
purpose.  The  Sonata  in  A  for  the  same  cotnl/m- 
ation  of  instruments  is  not  on  sneh  aa  elab<  irate 
Fr.'ilc,  nor  lia-  it  as  many  extcn-rtl  r^i.'irks  u>  in- 
dicate a  decidtxl  purpose ;  but  it  m  n«me  the  loiS 
postioil  is  etfect,  which  arises  in  the  first  move- 
ment from  the  oomtinai^  of  straoture  and  the 
m jsttfiom  sadness  of  spirit  'which  it  si^iratMs, 
and  in  the  slow  tnovenient  firomiti  dianotsristic 
tenderness  and  sweetness. 

UsKt,  in  his  remaricable  Sonata  in  B  minor 
dpflicntfd  to  Schumann,  undoubtedly  adopts  the 
saiiK-  principles  of  proce*iure,  and  works  them 
one  witli  more  uncompromising  thoroughness. 
Ue  knits  the  whole  sonata  into  an  unbroken 
unity,  with  distinct  portions  passing  into  one 
another,  reprcsienting  the  usual  scjiai  ate  move- 
ments. The  interest  is  conoentrated  upon  one 
principal  idea,  to  whibh  the  nsoal  seoond  snbjeots 
aii'l  .11  .  .  -  .  ne-!  serve  as  so  many  commentaries 
and  antitheses,  and  expret^ts  the  influences  which 
react  upon  itseonrse.  This  is  further  illustrated 
by  the  process  sometimes  defined  as  'transform- 
ation of  iheiiJta,'  already  referred  to  in  con- 
nection with  Beethoven's  Sonatas  in  Bb  and  Ab; 
which  is  really  ao  more  than  a  fresh  way  of 
applying  that  art  of  variation  whidi  had  Deen 
used  from  almost  the  tailit-t  tiuio^  of  sonata- 
writing,  in  recapitulating  subjects  in  the  prugresit 
of  a  moment,  as  well  as  in  regular  set  themes 
ami  variations;  thou  gh  it,  liail  not  been  ailopted 
before  to  serve  a  potjtic;d  ur  idtial  conception  per- 
vading and  unifying  the  whole  woifc.  In  the 
actual  treatment  of  the  subjeet-maitsr,  Liszt 
adopts,  as  Beethoven  had  doot^  the  various  op- 
portonitiea  afforded  not  only  hj  hamonie  ftm*- 
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tural  principles,  but  by  the  earlier  fiigal  and  con* 
trapuntai  devices*  and  by  recitative^  adapting 
them  with  admiiable  brsadth  and  freedom  to  a 

til  i  jii.  '  l  v  modern  style  of  thou-Lt.  It  seems 
almost  superfluous  to  add  that  the  purpose  is 
eanried  out  with  absdate  mastery  of  tedmical 
re«onrcp,  in  re^spert  both  of  the  instrument  and 
of  the  di^ponition  ot  tho  parts  of  the  movement. 

The  pianoforte  sonatas  of  Brahms  are  a«  as- 
Umnding  specimens  of  youthful  power  and  breadth 
and  dignity  of  sfyle  as  exist  in  the  whole  ran^^e 
of  the  art ;  but  it  must  at  present  l>e  considered 
doubtful  if  they  represent  his  matorer  ooavictions. 
Both  sonatas  appear  to  have  been  written  before 
hearri%-e(l  at  the  ai,'e  of  twenty ;  and  it  is  pn  .baMt- 
that  ht)  was  Uivu  more  influenced  by  the  roinau- 
tic  theories  which  Schumann  represented,  than 
he  is  in  his  later  works,  as  far  as  his  tendencies 
can  be  judged  from  their  constitution.  Conse- 
quently the  fact  of  the  earlier  sonatas  having 
obvioosly  poetio  purpose  and  intent  cannot  be 
taken  as  any  piroof  that  the  great  mass  of  his 
works  'which  it  is  to  be  hoped  will  yet  be 
greatly  enlai^d  and  enriched)  would  justify  us 
in  enrolliqg  him  among  those  who  consistently 
maintain  a  poetic  rnnceptiou  of  in-ir^nnent.^! 
music.  On  the  other  baud,  hia  adupliou  uf  eL  jrter 
and  more  individual  forms,  such  as  cappriccioii, 
intermeon,  rhapsodies  in  his  mature  agOi  lends 
at  least  indiieot  eoontaiaiioe  to  the  view  that  the 
tendency  of  music  is  to  subordinate  fonn  t^  idea; 
and  that  if  the  classical  form  of  Uit:  i>oimL»  is  not 
expanuihle  enough,  other  forms  must  be  accepted 
which  will  admit  of  more  freedom  of  development. 
This  iuiplii;^  a  c^uestion  m  to  the  proper  meaning 
of  the  word  '  sonata,'  and  a  doubt  as  to  its  beiag 
legitimateljir  assimilable  to  the  tendency  to  een* 
tmise  the  mterest  upon  the  idea,  as  a  contrast  to 
the  old  j)raotIce  of  making  an  equal  balance  Im-- 
tween  two  main  subjects  as  a  tamm  of  structural 
effect.  Ifthe  word  is  to  be  so  restricted,  it  will 
only  be  another  conventional  liniitatfnn.  and,  it 
may  ho  added,  must  before  long  put  an  end  to 
further  enriebttMiit  of  the  litentore  of  so-called 
sonatas. 

In  the  finest  of  Brahms's  two  early  sonatas,  that 
in  F  minor,  the  first  slow  movement  is  headed  by 
a  quotation  from  a  poem  of  Stemau,  and  another 
movement  is  called  Rttekbliek.  These  are  dearly 
external  marks  of  a  poetical  intention.  Tti  'he 
actual  treatment  of  the  subjects  there  is  no  at- 
tempt to  connect  the  movements ;  l>ut  the  freedom 
of  transition,  even  in  the  actual  pro^ss  of  a 
subject  (see  the  second  subject  of  the  first  move- 
ment), is  eminently  characteristic  of  tlie  com- 
poser, and  of  a  Uberal  view  of  sonata  development. 
In  the  last  movement^^  rondo— the  most 
n  ticeable  external  mark  of  continuity  is  the 
elaborately  ingenious  treatment  of  the  sulgect 
of  the  second  episode  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
movement.  Bnihms  has  not  added  further  to 
the  l:.->t  of  solo  pianoforte  sonatas,  but  he  ha« 
illustrated  the  tendency  to  look  for  fresh  oppor- 
tunities in  combinations  of  solo  instrmuents,  as 
in  his  pianoforte  qnarteta  and  quintet,  which  are 
really  fast  as  mnek  tiwatas  as  those  usually  so 
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designated;  in  fact,  one  of  the  versions  of  the 
Quintet,  which  stands  m  »  duet  for  two  piano- 
fortes,  {■  in  that  tarn  pablialMd  ai  a  'MData.* 
One  of  the  late^st  ex:iin|il(  s  of  his  chamlier  ninsic 
is  the  Sonata  for  ]>iauoii)rte  and  >'iolin.  This 
requixvs  notioe  as  the  work  of  •  gnat  master, 
but  throws  very  little  light  on  any  sort  of  exten* 
sion  of  the  powdbilities  of  sonata-form.  There 
eeeuis  to  be  a  tori  of  poetic  design  in  the  com 
plicated  arrangfliiMot  Of  the  first  half  of  the  first 
morement,  in  wMeh  the  eksMMjlefjstio  iigares  of 
the  first  subject  reappear,  as  if  to  connect  each 
section  with  the  centre  of  interest ;  and  the  half 
conelades  with  a  complete  r^tatement  of  the 
first  subject  Biniply  and  clearly  in  the  original 
key,  as  is  the  case  aUu  in  the  saine  composer's 
Sflrffnad*  ia  A  fbr  small  orchestra.  It  may  be 
observed  in  passing  that  this  devioe  eurioasly  re- 
calls the  early  composite  form,  in  whidi  the  first 
subject  reappears  at  tli»'  lie/inning  of  the  second 
half  [see  p.  5596].  There  is  one  other  slightly 
snggestiTe  point— ttamely,  ^  rappaaraaoe  of 
the  introductory  plira^e  of  the  slow  movement 
in  one  of  the  epibudes  of  the  final  Rondo.  Tlie 
work  as  a  whole  is  not  solaige  in  character,  or  so 
rich  in  development,  as  many  others  of  BnUiros's 
earlier  works  in  the  form  of  chamber  music.  This 
is  probably  owing  to  the  unsuitability  of  the 
combination  of  violin  and  pianoforte  for  such 
elaboration  of  tCrnetoM  and  umb  of  loond  m  is 
bo'<t  adapted  to  tkow  the  eompoesg  to  the  highest 
advauta|,'e. 

Certain  traits  in  his  treatment  of  form,  Booh  as 
the  bold  di.:refisions  of  key  at  the  very  outset  of 
a  movement,  and  the  novel  effects  of  transition 
in  the  subjects  themselves,  have  already  been 
desoribed  in  the  artiole  Fobm.  It  is  only  necet* 
sary  here  to  point  ont  that  Brahms  seems  moet 
charrtftt-ristically  to  illustrate  the  tt  ihIhiicv  in 
modem  munic  which  has  been  styled  'intellect- 
valism';  which  is  definable  elaborate  devdop- 
mcnt  of  all  the  opportnnitieu  and  ptif.'i,'e8tion8 
ofiered  l)y  figure«,  harmonic  succeshions,  or  other 
•wential  features  of  lobjects  or  accessories,  so 
as  to  make  various  portions  of  the  work  •PPfar 
to  grow  progressively  oat  of  one  another.  This 
sometimes  takes  the  form  of  tlainatlc  develop- 
ment,  and  sometimes  that  of  reviving  the  figures 
of  one  rabjeet  in  tiie  material  or  aeoomponiment 
of  another,  the  object  V>eing  to  obtain  new  aspi  cts 
of  close  and  direct  logical  coherence  and  cou- 
siafeem^.   Beethoven  la  the  prototype  of  this 

Ehase  of  modem  music,  and  the  example*  of  it  in 
is  later  instrumental  works  are  of  the  finest 
description.  Fortunately  the  field  is  a  very  large 
one^  and  rich  in  opportunities  for  composers  of 
emsfilioaa]  gifts ;  of  whom  in  this  department 
of  art  Brahms  is  certainly  the  first  livinj.,'  repre- 
sentative. There  are  several  examples  which 
illustrate  this  tendency  in  the  F  minor  Quintet, 
wliit'h  al«n  in  its  form  of  a  Duo  for  pianoforte  is 
called  '  Sonata.'  One  of  the  most  obvious  ia  the 
case  in  which  the  cadence  concluding  a  paragraph 
is  formulated,  as  in  the  foUowiiw  example  at  (a), 
the  phnee  bdag  immediatehf  tdwn  up  by  a  dif- 

lA  and  einbodied  as  a  most  signi^ 


ficant  ftature  in  tha 
follows,  3^  at  [b), 

(i)  riannforte. 

-.ra 


■ubjeet  wliiA 


(b)  violin. 
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Under  the  same  head  of  Intellectualism  is  some- 
times erroneously  included  that  broad  and  liberal 
range  of  harmony  which  chaneteriaee  the  best 
oomposers  of  the  day.  Hue  may  doubtless  call 
for  intellectual  eflbrt  in  those  who  are  unfamiliar 
with  the  prot,Te8s  of  art,  or  of  inexpansivc  powers 
of  appreciation,  but  in  the  composer  it  does  not 
imply  intelleetnal  purpose,  but  only  the  natural 
step  onwards  frmn  the  pn>i,'Tesjiii>iLM  uf  harmony 
which  are  familiar  to  those  which  are  original. 
With  composers  of  second  rank  such  fieeduni  la 
often  experimental,  and  destructive  to  the  general 
I  balance  and  proportion  of  the  structure,  but  with 
Brahms  it  appears  to  be  a  special  study  to  bring 
eveiythiiw  into  perfect  and  sure  proportion,  so 
that  the  ^wsioal  idea  of  instrrmienta]  mnsie  may 
be  still  maintained  in  pure  severity,  notwith- 
standing the  greater  extension  and  greater  variety 
of  range  in  the  haniMNiie  motion  of  the  varlooi 
portions  of  the  movement.  In  fact  I'rahms  ap- 
pears now  to  take  hie  stand  on  the  possibility  of 
producing  new  instrumental  works  of  re^l  artiatie 
value  on  the  dassioal  principles  of  abstract  maaic^ 
without  either  condescending  to  the  popular  de> 
vlre  (if  a,  progrftiuiiie,  or  acct- ptiii;^^  the  admissi- 
bility of  a  modification  of  the  sonata-fonn  to 
snit  the  iaanalM  or  af^iarent  reqoiiementt  of  n 
poetical  or  aramatic  principle. 

A  sonata  which  bears  more  obviously  on  the 
direction  of  modem  art  in  the  poetic  sense 
is  that  of  Stemdale  Bennett,  called  'The  Maid 
of  Orleans.'  This  is  an  example  of  programme- 
music  in  its  purest  simplicity.  Each  of  the 
foor  movements  has  a  quotation  to  erplain 
its  purpose,  and  in  the  dow  movement  the 
second  section  has  an  additional  one.  Never- 
theless the  movements  are  simple  adaptations 
of  the  uBud  forms,  the  ftntt  standing  for  an  in> 
troduction,  the  second  representincr  the  usual 
binary  all^;ro,  the  third  a  slow  movement  in 
condensed  binary  form,  and  the  Iwt  a  rondab 
There  is  but  little  attempt  at  using  any  stnM»> 
tnral  means,  such  as  original  dlstribstiaii  of 
•abjaot-inatler,  toenfereetkepoetioidioft:  aotlM 
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whole  can  only  be  taken  fta  an  illustration  of 
A  poem  in  sonata  form.  But  thh  nevertheleiia 
hM  some  importance,  as  showing  the  aoooptance 
of  the  aptitucle  of  sonata-fonn  for  such  purposes 
by  a  composer  who  was  by  no  mcanti  in  full 
sympathy  with  the  lengths  to  which  Schumann 
WM  prepared  to  carry  the  romantiiO  tb«Oiri«. 

Among  other  living  composers  wbotreftt  wnmtft- 
form  in  a  poetic  fashion,  we  may  uauio  KutT 
and  Babiiistein.  The  worka  of  the  former  are 
•lw»jB  miuSaniA^  in  the  trestment  of  the  iiwtra- 
ment?,  and  h-"-th  r  my  sr rs  frequently  present 
subjects  of  considerable  fascination;  but  neither 
have  that  weight  or  concentration  in  stroo- 
tural  development  which  wonid  demnnd  detailed 
consideration.  Poetic  treatment  in  commonly 
•ll]>P06ed  to  absolve  the  composer  from  the  ne- 
cettitv  of  attending  to  the  etruotural  elements ; 
tmt  tnis  is  clearly  a  misconception.  Genuine 
beauty  in  sulijects  may  go  far  to  atone  for 
deficiraoy  and  irrelevancy  in  the  development, 
bnt  at  Met  it  is  only  a  partial  atooflmen^  and 
those  only  are  genuine  ni.i  ri  ieces  In  which  the 
form,  be  it  ever  so  original,  ia  just  aa  clear  and 
conviaeingintha  endaatlwidMMi  ofwhioh  itis 
the  outcome. 

The  whole  process  of  the  development  of  the 
Sonata  as  an  art-form,  from  its  crudest  beginnings 
to  its  highest  culmination,  took  nearly  two  hun- 
dred years ;  and  the  progress  was  almost  through- 
out Kt('a<]y,  continuous,  and  uniform  in  direction. 
The  earlier  history  is  chiefly  occupied  by  its 
gradual  differentiattoii  from  toe  Sulta'fanB,  with 
which  for  a  time  it  was  occasionally  confounded. 
But  there  always  was  a  perceptible  difference  in 
the  general  tendency  of  the  two.  The  Suite 
gravitated  towards  dance-forms,  and  movi  iTT^nts 
which  similarly  had  one  principal  idea  or  tonn 
of  motion  pervading  them,  ao  that  tiie  balance 
of  oontrasti  lay  between  one  movement  and 
another,  and  not  conspicuously  between  parts 
of  thf  same  movement.  The  Sonata  gravitated 
towards  nuate  oomplicated  oonditioiia  and  away 
from  pnre  danoe*fonns.  Diveidty  of  duraoter 
between  subjects  and  fignrea  was  admitted  early 
into  single  movemmte,  and  contrasts  of  key 
were  much  more  itroaglyompluMised ;  and  wbaM 
in  the  Suite,  except  in  extremely  rare  cases, 
all  the  movements  were  in  one  key,  amongst 
the  very  eulieit  Sonatas  there  are  examples  of  a 
oentnd  movement  being  oatt  in  a  diffisniEt  )ny 
fr^m  the  rest. 

In  a  yet  more  important  manner  the  capacity 
of  the  Sonata  wae  made  deeper  and  broader  by  the 
qualityandetyleofitemnno.  Iiitiie8iiite,aawe 
have  said,  the  contni«trt  between  one  movement 
and  another  were  between  forms  of  the  same  order 
and  charaoteiit^that  isi,  between  dance- forms  and 
their  analogur  - ;  bnt  -n  the  Sonata  the  different 
movements  very  noon  came  to  represent  different 
Oiris^as  and  types  of  music.  Thus  in  the  early 
violin  sonatas  the  slow  introductory  first  move- 
ment generally  »howa  traces  of  eccle.siaatical 
influence;  the  second,  which  is  the  solid  kind  of 
allegro  oonreeponding  to  the  first  movement  of 
SUKUsn  Moatait  was  dearly  detivMl  from  tha 


'  secular  vocal  madrigals,  or  part  music  for  voicea, 
through  the  instrumental  oanionas  which  were 
thei r  closest  relation!.  Hie  third,  which  was  tba 
cliaracteriMlic  slow  movement,  frequently  showed 
traces  of  its  descent  from  «t>Io  vocal  music  of 
various  kinds,  as  found  in  operas,  cantatas,  or 
other  limilar  ntoatioaa;  and  the  last  move- 
mmt  earUeat  and  latest  diowed  traces  of  dance 
elements  pure  and  simple.    A  further  point  of 
much  impMrtanoe  was  the  early  tendency  to> 
waide  eyatomatio  and  distinot  straetnre,  which 
appears  most  frequently  in  the  last  movement. 
The  reason  for  the  apparent  anomaly  is  not 
hard  to  find.  Tlia  only  OMUvemeut  in  the  group 
on  a  scale  corresponding  to  the  last  was  the 
second,  and  thii  waa  most  fi^uently  of  a  fugal 
disposition.    The  fugue  was  a  form  which  was 
comparativetyweU  understood  when  the  modern 
harmonio  fonna  were  still  in  embryo ;  and  not 
only  did  it  suffice  for  the  construction  of  move- 
ments of  almost  any  length,  but  it  did  not  in 
itadf  suggest  advance  in       direction  of  tlia 
sonata  kinds  of  fcnn,  thouf,'h  it  was  shown  to  be 
capable  of  auialgamatiou  with  them  when  they 
in  their  turn  had  been  defimtdy  brought  to 
perfection.    In  the  dance  movements  on  the 
other  hand,  when  the  fugal  forms  were  not  used, 
all  that  was  supplied  as  basis  to  work  upon  was 
the  ^pa  of  motion  or  rhythm,  and  the  outlines 
of  sferaotnra  had  to  be  found,        long  as  the 
movements  were  on  a  small  scale  the  structure 
which  obtained  oftenest  was  the  equal  balance  of 
repeated  halvea  without  oontraating  anbfeote,  of 
which  the  finest  examples  are  to  he  foimd  in 
Baoh*s  Suites.   The  last  movement  v/m  in  fact 
ao  long  a  pure  suite  movement.   But  when  it 
began  to  take  larger  diuiensions,  empJiasis  bf  !:^an 
to  be  laid  upon  that  part  of  the  tirst  half  of  the 
movement  which  was  in  the  dominant  key ;  then 
the  process  of  characterising  it  by  distinct  figures 
or  subjects  became  prominent :  and  by  degrees 
it  de\eloped  into  the  definite  second  section. 
Heanwhiie  the  opening  ban  of  the  movement 
gradually  asstnned  moM  distinet  and  aalient 
features,  making  the  pasi-a;:''   >t;ind  out  more 
clearly  from  its  immediate  context ;  and  in  this 
term  it  was  repeated  at  the  beginning  of  the 
second  half  of  the  movement,  the  second  section 
being  reserved  to  make  a  contpleta  balance  by 
oonolnding  the  whole  in  a  manner  analogous  to  tM 
conclusion  of  the  first  half.    So  far  the  change 
from  the  suite  type  of  movement  rests  chiefly  on 
the  clearer  definition  of  parts,  and  more  positive 
exactness  in  the  recapitulation  of  the  subjects; 
bnt  this  ia  quite  soffieient  to  mark  tiie  oUttraoter 
as  distinct,  for  in  the  movements  of  the  Suite 
(excluding  the  prelude)  balance  of  subject  and 
key  were  never  systematieaUy  reeognis^.  The 
further  development  of  binary  form,  in  which 
s  the  recapitulation  uf  the  distinct  subjectat  was 
reserved  for  tlie  conclusion,  took  some  time  to 
arrive  at,  but  even  at  this  early  stage  the 
essential  qualities  of  sonata -form  are  clearly 
recognisable.    The  Violin  Sonata  was  naturally 
the  kind  which  firat  attained  to  perfeotion,  ainoa 
that  iutnownt  had  ao  graat  aa  advaalaga  in 
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print  *;n:f>  over  the  keyed  inetraments  used 
for  siuular  purposes ;  and  its  qualitiM  and  re- 

Sdmnenti  «o  reacted  upon  ue  character  of 
e  music  M  to  make  it  appear  almost  a  dis- 
tinct species  firom  the  Claner  Sonata.  But  in 
fact  the  two  kindu  rejiresent  no  more  th.in 
divei^gence  &om  »  umilar  aoorcc^  owing  to  the 
diirinifltt  luitiirM  4^  tiie  intnmmt*.  Thna 
the  riitrodiictory  slow  movement  w.-us  most  ap- 
propriate to  the  broad  and  noble  character  of  the 
vtoiuii,  tad  would  apped  at  once  by  its  meaiM  to 
an  audience  of  any  snsceptiVnlity ;  whereas  to 
the  weak  character  of  the  enrly  keyed  instru- 
ments, so  deficient  in  sustaining  power,  it  was 
in  general  inappropriate,  and  hence  was  dropped 
very  early.  For  the  tame  reason  in  a  consider- 
able pH  portion  of  the  early  clavier  sonatas, 
the  third  or  principal  slow  movement  wm  also 
dropped,  so  tnat  th«  BTerage  type  of  aonatas  Ibr 
fliivicr  was  for  fi  time  a  gr^)up  of  two  move- 
ments, both  generally  in  a  more  or  less  quick 
time.  IntfaeietheeaiisoaainoTeinentwmaMriy 
supplanted  by  one  more  in  nci  i  inlance  with  the 
modem  ide»,  such  a.«  is  t\-]i:tit3d  in  the  clavier 
aonata  of  Galujipi  in  fotir  movements  [see 
P-  563]*  '"^d  by  occa«iou:U  allemauile^  in  the 
earlier  tionatas.  As  keyed  iufrtrumentfs  improved 
in  volume  and  sustaining  power  the  central 
alow  movement  waa  resumed ;  bat  it  vaa  naooa- 
■ary  for  Mime  time  tiymake  vp  tm  dMBdendea  in 
the  lattt-r  resjit'ct  by  filling'  in  the  slow  beata 
with  elaborate  graces  and  trills,  and  such  orua* 
menta  aa  the  example  of  oper»>8ing«n  made 
rather  tm  inrifinL^,  Tht»  course  of  the  violin 
solo  suuat^  wob  latauwlule  distinctly  maintained 
till  its  climax,  and  came  to  an  abmpt  end  in 
J.  S.  Bach,  just  as  the  clavier  sonata  wa?  ex- 
panding into  definite  importance.  In  fact  tho 
earliest  landmarks  of  importance  are  foimd  in 
the  next  generation,  when  a  fair  proportion  of 
works  of  tniR  daai  riiowthe  lineunents  of  clavier 

sonata;^  familiar  to  a  nn'ili  rn.  Su'  L  ;;r'  (IIh- 
poHiiiuD  of  the  three  movements  with  the  solid 
and  dignified  allegro  at  the  banning,  tiie  ex- 
pressive slow  movement  in  the  middle,  and  the 
bright  and  gay  quick  movement  at  the  end;  which 
last  continued  in  many  cases  to  show  ita  daoee 
origin.  From  this  gmtip  tlie  fiiL^al  element  was 
generally  absent,  for  all  iLo  inatinct  of  compoisers 
was  temporarily  enlisted  in  the  work  of  per^ 
fecting  the  hannonio  Btructore  in  t^e  modem 
manner,  and  the  tendency  was  for  a  time  to 
direct  special  attention  t<  thi^i,  with  the  ob- 
ject of  attaining  clear  and  distinct  symmetry. 
In  the  latter  part  of  the  18th  oentnry  this 
was  acliit  ved  ;  the  so\  eral  movements  were 
then  gciiuraily  cat»t  on  nearly  identical  lines, 
with  undeviating  dietnbotion  of  subjects,  pauses, 
modulfttion.s,  cadences,  ami  double  bars.  The 
style  of  thought  coulormed  for  a  while  suiticienUy 
well  to  this  discipline,  and  the  most  sucoessfol 
aohieveanente  of  instrumental  music  up  to  that 
time  were  accompliehMl  in  this  manner.  £x- 
trinsically  the  artistic  product  appeared  per- 
fect i  but  art  ooold  not  stand  still  at  thii  pointy 
and  oompoaen  aeon  felt  thenMelirea  pieolndfld 


1  from  putting  the  best  and  most  pen  i-ne  f 
their  thoughui  into  trammels  prodaceU  by  i^i.h. 
regular  procedure.  Moreover  the  audden  sad 
violent  changes  in  social  arrangements  whkk 
took  place  at  the  end  of  the  century,  and  ths 
transformation  in  the  ways  of  regjvrdiuir  litV  mi 
ita  interests  and  opportonitiea  which  resulted 
tfietefrom,  opened  a  new  point  of  pnblie  emetiBat 
And  introduced  a  new  quality  of  cosmopolitan 
human  interest  in  poetry  and  art.  The  afpesl 
of  mnaie  in  ita  higher  maniliMtatioBa  beeaaM 
more  direct  and  inmiediate ;  and  the  pn">gr«a8ion 
of  the  idea  became  necessarily  less  auienable  to 
the  control  of  artificialities  of  stmefelire,  and  man 

??werful  in  its  turn  of  reacting  upon  the  fcRL 
his  is  what  lies  at  the  root  of  much  which,  for 
want  of  a  more  exact  word,  is  frequently  described 
aa  the  poetie  element^  which  has  beoome  so 
prominent  and  indtRpensable  a  quality  in  moden 
mu.slo.   r>y  this  chan<,'e  of  position  the  iiecL^.-iV-vs 
of  structural  balance  and  proporticm  are  not  Eup- 
planted,  but  made  legitimate nae  ef  in  ftdiiSvait 
manner  from  what  they  previously  were;  and 
1  the  sonata-form,  while  still  satisfying  the  indi^- 
I  pensable  conditions  which  make  abatnct  muxic 
poh.-iible,  expanded  to  a  fuller  nr.d  rru >rc  Ooordinal* 
pitch  of  emotional  material.    I'amy  under  thew 
influences,  and  partly  no  doubt  owin^j  to  the 
improvemoita  in  keyed  instruments,  the  GUvisr 
Sonata  agiun  attained  to  the  group  of  four  nov» 
meutt*,  but  in  a  different  arrangement  from  that 
of  the  Violin  Sonata.    The  dow  introduction 
waa  sometimee  reaomed,  bat  without  repra^at- 
inp  an  ingredient  in  the  avoriure  scheme.  Th* 
first  movement  was  usually  tije  maasive  tfd 
dignified  Allegro.    The  two  central  poctioM^ 
consisting  of  a  highly  expresHive  t>low  movement 
and  the  scherzo,  which  was  the  legitimate  de- 
scendant of  the  dance  movement,  were  ruled  in 
their  order  of  snoceimon  by  the  qualities  of  the 
first  and  last  movements,  and  the  work  ended  I 
with  a  movement  wliich  still  generally  maiii- 
I  tained  the  qualities  to  be  found  in  a  last  move- 
I  ment  of  Cnrelli  or  Tartlni.    The  tendency  to 
unify  the  whole  group  increA-sed,  and  in  so  far  a- 
'  the  influence  of  intrinsic  character  or  of  the  ides 
became  powerftd  it  nntdified  tiie  order  and  qgaBy 
of  the  movements.      For  particidar  purpt>s*fl 
which  approve  themselves  to  Uiu^ical  fettling  ihe 
I  number  of  movements  varied  considerably,  fomt 
exceedingly  fine  and  perfect  sonatas  having 
'  only  two,  and  others  extending  to  five.  Again, 
it  ib  natural  tliat  in  certain  moods  compo-nrj 
should  almost  resent  the  call  to  end  with  the 
conventional  light  and  gay  movement ;  and  eon- 
iseiiueutly  in  l;iter  works,  even  i.'.]-  l  e  the  usual 
form  seems  to  be  accepted,  the  spirit  ia  ntber 
I  ironusal  than  gay,  and  rather  vehement  «r  evan 
fierce  than  light-hearted.    The  same  working 
of  the  spirit  of  the  age  had  powerful  cfiect  on  the 
'  intrinnc  qualities  of  the  Scherzo ;  in  which  there 
came      be  found,  along  with  or  under  the  veil 
of  ideal  tlance  motions,  sadness  and  tendemiifi*. 
bitterness,  humour,  and  many  m<<re  ])ljas«s  of 
I  atrong  feeling ;  for  which  the  ideal  dance  rhythms 
'  when  prubuni,  aie  made  tn  aenra  aa  n  vnfaid*: 
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bnt  hi  aome  casM  alao  am  mnplaalad  by 

difFcrent  tbongh  kindred  forms  of  exprefifiiou. 
In  uther  respects  the  lant  uiovement  muvcd  fur- 
ther away  from  the  conventional  type,  as  by  the 
adoption  of  the  fugal  form,  or  by  new  use  of  tba 
yariaiti<m«ftintt  in  a  more  ooodmooKM  and  oon- 
aiiitent  sense  than  in  early  examples.  In  many 
caaoB  the  movementa  are  made  to  pass  into  one 
naotiier,  just  as  in  the  eariier  stages  the  strong 
lines  whicTi  rmrked  off  the  different  i?ect.ion8  in 
the  moveuient-s  were  gnwiuslly  toned  down ;  and 
by  this  means  they  came  to  have  lees  of  the 
appe.trance  of  septinite  Items  than  linih^  or  divi- 
siuuo  ot  a  complete  urganitim.  This  iB  illujitraced 
most  clearly  by  the  examples  of  blow  movements 
which  are  so  modified  as  to  be  little  more  t^ian 
Intermezzi,  or  introductory  divisions  appended 
tt>  the  last  HKivonu'iit ;  and  more  Htr()n;,dy  by  a 
few  cai^es  whore  the  distioct  lines  of  separation 
are  quite  dono  nway  with,  and  the  entfre  work 
becomes  a  chain  of  lon^'  1  '  i  ms  represt  nting 
broadly  the  old  plan  of  four  distinct  movements 
with  kindred  subjects  oontinniag  tfarooghoat. 
Since  Beethoven  the  impetus  to  concentrate 
end  individualise  the  character  of  musical  work^ 
has  driven  many  genuine  compwers  to  the  adop- 
tion of  forms  which  are  less  hampered  by  any 
suspicion  of  conventionality ;  and  even  witn 
8<>nutas  thf  v  sceiued  to  have  grasped  the  object 
in  view  with  less  steadiness  and  cont-intency 
than  in  previoat  time*.  Some  have  accepted 
tlie  artificL'  <:>f  a  pr<  n^'raninie,  others  admit  tome 
doubtful  traits  of  theatrical  origiu ;  othera  da- 
Telop  poetic  and  esthetic  devices  as  their  chief 
end  and  object,  and  others  still  follow  up  the 
clA«Kical  lines,  contenting  themselves  with  thu 
opportanities  afforded  by  new  and  more  elabo- 
rately perfect  treatment  of  details,  especially  in 
music  for  combinations  of  solo  instruments.  In 
the  latter  case  it  is  clear  that  the  field  is  more 
inen  than  in  aonatM  for  lingle  inttramenti^ 
SineeflMoomMnstien  of  ineh  imitrnmenti  ae  the 

{pianoforte  and  violin  or  pianoforte  and  cello  in 
aige  works  baa  not  been  dealt  with  by  the 
great  master*  eo  thoroughly  and  edianstively 
as  the  wilo  fionata.  But  in  any  case  it  is  ap- 
parent that  frc<ih  works  of  high  value  on  tlic 
daancal  lines  can  hardly  bo  produced  without 
increasing  intellectualiBm.  The  orij^jdn  and  reason 
of  existence  of  abstract  miiHic  are,  at  least  on 
one  side,  intellectual ;  and  though  op  to  a  cer- 
tain point  the  prooeea  of  development  tended  to 
Tednoe  the  iniellectaal  effort  uy  making  the 
structural  outlines  as  clear  and  certain  as  poi- 
sible,  when  these  were  deciaively  settled  the 
enmnt  mtonkUy  set  in  the  diieotion  of  compli- 
cation. Tlie  inevitable  process  of  cumnlating 
one  device  of  art  upon  another  is  Hhown  in  the 
free  range  of  modnlatton  and  harmony,  and  in 
the  iticn-a.-iintr  variety  and  richness  of  detail  both  ' 
in  the  subjoctii  and  in  the  buburdinate  parts  of 
works.  In  such  cases  the  formal  outlines  may 
oeeae  to  be  etriotly  amenable  to  a  definite  external 
theory ;  bnt  if  wey  aooont  with  broad  general 
princijilcH,  such  as  may  be  traced  in  the  history 
of  abstract  music  so  far,  and  if  the  total  effeet  is 


extrinsically  as  well  as  intrinsically  complete  and 
convincing,  it  appears  inevitable  to  admit  the 
works  to  the  rank  of  '  8on;iit.a8.'  Thu  tsxact 
meaning  of  the  t^rm  has  in  fact  been  enforced 
with  remarkable  muformity  dniii^  the  wh<de 
period  from  the  beghmii^  to  the  nrsient  day, 
and  decisively  in  favour  of  what  is  called  abstract 
music.  Fair  examples  of  the  suooessful  disr^ard 
of  form  in  fftvonr  of  programme  or  a  dramatio 
conception  can  hardly  be  found  ;  in  fact,  in 
the  beat  examples  extant,  prograuuiie  is  no  more 
than  the  addition  of  a  name  or  a  story  to  an 
otiurw"  r  r"!^iilar  formal  .sonata;  but  on  the 
other  baud  tiiore  is  plenty  of  justification  of  the 
finest  kind  for  abstract  works  in  free  and  mane 
original  forms,  and  it  rests  with  composers  to 
justify  themsdves  hv  their  wt^lu,  rather  than 
for  re.-u«oni]iff  to  dooide  finally  where  the  limit 
shaU  be.  [C.H.H.P.l 

SONATINA.  This  is  a  work  in  the  same  form 
and  of  the  same  general  character  as  a  sonata,  but 
shorter,  aimpler,  and  slenderer.  The  avenge  form 
of  the  aonata  appears  to  be  the  most  eooeenfbl 

\  i  L  ili  r  vercd  for  f)ure  inRtrumental  works  of 
large  iicopc.  It  is  admirably  adapted  for  the 
expression  and  development  of  broad  and  noble 
ideas  ;  and  the  distribution  of  the  varions  move- 
ments, and  the  clcarnoiis  with  which  the  main 
sections  and  diviuuns  of  each  movement  are 
marked  out,  give  it  a  dignity  and  solidity  which 
seem  most  appropriate  in  sucli  circumstances. 
But  the  very  clearness  of  the  outlines,  and  the 
strength  of  contrast  between  one  divisioa  and 
another,  make  the  ibrm  less  fit  fbr  works  of 
smaller  scope.  Ah  long  as  such  a  work  h 
laid  out  on  a  scale  sufficiently  lat:ge  to  admit 
variety  of  tnatment  and  freedom  of  movement 
within  the  limits  of  these  divisions,  there  is 
fair  chance  of  the  work  having  mu!>ieal  value 
proportionate  to  the  oompoeev^*  eapacity;  but 
if  the  liTnit's  aro  so  narrow  as  to  admit  little 
more  than  mere  statement  of  the  usual  form, 
and  no  more  than  the  conventional  order  at 
modulatitNis,  the  possibilities  of  musical  sense 
and  sentiment  are  reduced  to  a  minimum,  and  a 
want  of  positive  nniKical  interest  commonly  re- 
sults. ConsequoDtly  honatioaa  form  one  of  the 
least  latlsfootory  grou]>s  of  mnsieal  prodocti. 
Tlie  c  ir  j  ji  I  rs  who  have  produced  the  greatest 
iQlprc.s:^ion  with  short  and  concise  movements  in 
modern  times  have  uniformly  avoided  them,  and 
-I  pfrri  somethiutf  of  a  more  free  and  lyrical  ca?t, 
in  which  there  is  a  more  apprapriatij  kind  of  unity, 
and  more  of  freedom  and  individuality  in  the 
general  outlines.  It  might  be  quite  poasiblo  to 
group  these  suudl  pieces  so  as  to  present  a  very 
strong  analogy  to  the  sonata  on  a  small  Kcale  ; 
but  it  lias  not  been  attempted,  owing  possibly  to 
a  feeling  that  certain  Umitatioiu  of  style  and 
character  are  generally  aece])te<l  in  the  musical 
world  as  appropriate  for  works  of  the  sonata 
claaa,  and  Ihnt  it  would  be  anpOTfimNiB  to  violate 
them. 

The  sonatina  form  has  however  proved  pe- 
culiarly convenient  for  the  making  of  pieces 
intended  to  be  uaed  in  teaohiiig.  The  familiar 
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outlines  and  the  systeraatic  distribution  of  the 
princi{>«t  iMmumiM  aflbnl  the  nto»t  favoui-able 
opporttmitle*  for  nmple  bat  useful  finger-pas- 
sages,  for  w  hich  the  great  roasters  have  sn|)plied 
]d«Dtiful  formulas;  aud  they  famish  aA  the  same 
time  eiodleat  m«uu  of  giving  ths  itadBiit  a 
dignified  and  conscientious  style,  find  .1  clear 
in^iglit  into  the  art  of  phrasing.    Thase  works 
may  not  have  any  string  interest  of  a  direct  kind 
for  the  iniisirjd  w  r!ri,  but  they  have  c(iti>ider- 
able  value  iu  so  far  at*  they  fulfil  the  purposes 
they  are  meant  to  serve.    The  most  famous  and 
most  ctoaaicai  «saiiiules  of  tli!^  kind  are  Cle- 
mentiV  sonstiltiM,  of  o]>8.  36,  37,  and  38.  And 
lull  li    of  the   «ime   character  are  several  by 
k\  Kuhlau,  which  are  excelleutly  constructed 
and  pnro  in  style.  Of  modeni  worn  of  a  rfmilar 
kind  tliere  arc  examples  by  L.  Koelikr.  Those 
by  Carl  ll^iuecke  and  ilermanu  Goeu  are  equally 
'adapted  for  teaching  purposes,  and  have  also  in 
general  not  a  little  agreeable  musical  sentiment, 
and  really  attractive  qualitiea.    Some  of  Beetho- 
ven's works  which  are  not  deOnitely  described  as 
moh  are  raffioieiitlj  ooncise  and  slight  to  be 
called  sonatinas :  as  for  instance  those  in  6  and 
G  minor,  op.  49,  which  were  firwt  announced  for 
publication  as  *  iSonatea  faciles'  iu  1805.  That 
m  G  mafor.  op.  79,  was  published  as  a  '8ooa» 
tine'  in  iSio,  though  it  j«  rather  larger  in  most 
respects  than  the  other  little  examples.  Another 
'■ooatiiia'  by  him  for  mandolin,  with  plaaoftirte 
accompaniment,  is  given  at  vol.  ii.  p.  305  of 
this  Dittionaiy.   I'rior  to  Beethoven  the  avora^e 
scale  of  sonatas  was  so  small  that  it  seeuos 
diffioolt  to  see  bow  a  diminutive  could  be  con- 
trived ;  and  indeed  the  grand  examples  which 
made  the  degreeii  of  ct>nipari.son  tipeciallv  ton- 
spiottoos  were  not  yet  in  existence.  A  modern 
work  on  snoh  a  soile,  and  made  in  the  eonven- 
tionnl  manner,  would  probably  be  considered  as 
a  iSonaiina,  and  apart  froui  teaching  puipoMcs 
tt  would  alio  be  likely  to  be  an  anachron 
ism.  [C.H.H.P.] 

SONG.  In  relation  to  the  study  of  music,  a 
Bong  mav  be  defined  aa  a  Aort  metrioal  oompo- 

piti'm  Ti-hoge  meaning  is  conveyed  by  the  coni- 
bineu  loice  of  wonls  and  melody,  and  intended 
to  be  sung  witli  or  without  an  acoom|iaiunient. 
TheSong,  therefore,  belongs  efjually  to  poetry  and 
music.  For  the  purposes  of  thia  Dictionary  the 
subject  should  undoubtedly  be  treated  with  ex- 
clusive reord  (were  it  possible)  to  musie ;  bat 
the  mmdod  ftnns  and  strDctore  of  songs  are  to 
much  Jet<;mjined  by  language  aud  metre,  tliat 
their  poetic  and  literary  qualities  cannot  be 
entirely  put  ande.  In  Idba  etrietest  sense,  lyrical 
pieceH  alone  are  n  j-? ;  but  adherence  to  so  nar- 
row a  definition  would  exclude  many  kinds  of 
songt  whose  importance  in  the  history  of  mnsic 
demands  tliat  they  should  be  notice*!  here.  At- 
tention, however,  will  be  directed  only  to  homo- 
phonic  forms  of  songs — i.  e.  songi  far  one  voice  or 
unisonous  chorus.  Polyphonic  forms — madrigals, 
glees,  part-songs,  etc — hSl  nnder  other  heads  of 
this  wiirk,  to  whicli  the  reader  will  be  referred. 
Mention  will  likewise  be  made  only  of  songs  in  1 


the  language  of  the  composer  of  their  mnaie;  and 
with  aoownpaniment  for  one  inatnunent. 
A  distinctioii  will  also^  as  ftr  as  poaeiUe^  ba 

observed  between  songs  which  are,  as  it  were, 
the  rude  HKmtaneous  ontoome  of  DAtzTe  in- 
qnratien,  the  wild  indigenoug  fruit  cf  thcar 

own  soil,  and  those  other  more  rei'n' ir  and 
finished  compofiitions  which  are  written  vrith 
conscious  art  by  men  who  have  nuide  mutde 
their  fstudy.  For  want  of  a  better  term  it  will 
be  convenient,  where  the  ditiejrence  must  W  em- 
phasized, to  deeignate  this  class  of  soni^si  by  the 
German  phiaee  £mn»tUmL  or  Artistic  Uamgi 
while  the  fimner  daM,  wnese  origin  and  ma- 
thonHhip  are  generally  obscure,  may  l>e  c;klle<i 
National  or  Popular  8ong8.  Such  are  the  VoUu- 
liedtr  of  Gennany,  the  CtmH  PopoimH  of  Italy, 
and  the  Ballads  of  England. 

It  should,  moreover,  be  mentioned  that  the 
heads  or  subdivisions  under  which  songs  will 
be  ranged  mu^t  Vh^  re-v.'rrqihical  rather  than 
chronological;    tLvr,    m  1      .ay,   they   will  be 
grouped  in  r'^^;.irJ  to  cmnitry  and  not  to  period. 
For  the  study  of  any  other  branch  of  modmm 
mnrie  among  the  leading  nations  of  Bnrope, 
a  chronological  arrangement  would  proLablv  l'.* 
more  useful  and  instructive,  because  at  each 
BOOoeMtve  epodi  Iheir  mnrieal  prodoetioiu  hawe 
been  sufficiently  similar  to  admit  of  collective 
treatment.  But  the  Song  is  that  branch  of  mas>ic 
in  which  national  peculittities  linger  longest,  and 
international  aflinities  grow  most  slowly.    T}-  < 
is,  of  course,  primarily  due  to  the  fact  chat  lan- 
guage, whidi  is  local,  is  an  integral  element  of 
song.    Secondly,  it  is  caused  by  tiae  p<^aJar 
origin  of  songs.  Being  of  the  people  and  foe  the 
petiple,  they  flourish  most  in  a  spiiere  wliere  the 
influences  of  foreign  example  and  teaching  can 
hardly  reach  them.  Henee  it  happens  that  even 
where  the  Arti.^tic  Song  haa  lo«t  every  trace  of 
its  native  ^oil,  national  melodies  preserve  a  dis- 
tinctively local  colour.    In  some  countries  c»f 
Europe  the  development  of  the  Song  can  l>e 
followed  from  the  primitive  form  of  lolk  song  to 
the  highest  type  of  artistic  composition ;  but  in 
others  the  art  of  music  has  scarcely  yet  ad?aDoed 
beyond  the  stage  of  national  melodies. 

It  remains  only  t  1  miIiI  tliat,  although  the 
year  14^  has  been  fixed  in  the  prefsce  to  this 
iMetionary  as  a  ooaivenient  point  of  de|iarfeara 
for  a  general  ^tudy  of  me  li  rii  music,  an  account 
of  the  bong  in  Europe  would  be  in(x>uipleta 
without,  at  least,  a  bnef  Mference  to  the  Troa> 
hadonn^  wbese  spooli  was  antaiior  to  that  data. 

TBOOBADOrBS. 

These  Tersifisnk  to  whom  the  8oiqg  owes  sp 
much,  derived  their  name  from  'trobar*  or 

'trouver'  (to  find,  or  'invent),  and  they  fir>t 
appeared  about  the  end  of  the  xith  oentnry, 
in  the  sonthem  provinees  of  SVanoa,  The 
earliest  of  the  Troubadours  on  record  was  Wil- 
liam,  Duke  of  Guieuue,  who  joined  the  first 
Crusade  in  1096  and  died  in  11 36.  The  ijth 
and  13th  centuries  gave  birth  to  hundreds  of 

t  fhM  la  Ontk  Ifeepotl  «M«h»ii«»«Tiii^  er  *aistan* 
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them,  but  their  prime  was  past  when  the  1 
IVonbadonr  Aeademy  of  ToidottM  was  linmded 

fbr  the  culture  and  preservation  of  their  art. 
Tba^  Academy,  knowu  as  'The  Seven  Main- 
taiiun  of  the  Gay  Science  *  was  founded  in  the 
vf'^r  1520.  and  a  f«w  y«an  latar  waa  visitad  by 

i'eirurch.  , 
Some  etroi^  impnlBe  was  evidently  given  to  | 
tba  haman  aSad  in  £iurope  towards  um  close  | 
of  ibe  nth  ctmtarf,  and  the  tongs  of  the 

Troubadours,  like  tlie  inimeruus  Ht  luMjla  of  philo-  ; 
Sophy  which  illustrated  the  1 3tb  century,  were 
frnite  of  an  awaksmsd  ardour  for  intellectual  : 
pursuits.    It  was  not  nnn.itnral  that  in  Lan- 
guedoc  and  Provence  the  new  life  should  espe-  I 
dally  roanife.-it  itself  in  musie  and  Tsn^  ftr  the  | 
eiromnstano^  of  those  provinoes  were  &ToaiaUa 
to  the  development  of  sentiment  and  imagination.  I 
Tlie  leisure  that  is  bred  of  p-  a  i-  and  plenty  nv:i- 
to  be  found  there,  for  the  country  was  prosperous  1 
and  comparatively  undlflttiilMd  Djr  intenuu  war- 
fare.   Its  climate  wns  snnny,  and  its  people  ' 
prone  to  gaiety  and  luxury.    The  spirit  of  the 
age  of  chivalry  had  refined  their  ntamnsHy  and 
their  flexible  and  melodious  language  —  the 
Langue  d*Oc  or  Romance  tongue— was  admir- 
ably fitted  for  lighter  forms  of  p(j«tic  compo- 
sition.  The  ProvoQfal  Troubadours  wore  thus 
ablo  to  Invont  a  variety  of  metrical  amnge- 
ments,  perfectly  new  to  Europe.  As  iniji^lit  have 
bavn  expected  from  their  southern  temperament 
and  the  castoms  of  that  chivalnms  time,  their 
etlusions  were  principally  !ove-?on^.  Satire.a, 
aud  panegyrics,  exliurtatioud  to  the  crusade, 
and  religious  odes  came  to  be  intermingled  witb 
amatory  poems  i  hat  lov«^  which  fiiat  inapiittd 
tiie  song  of  the  TVonhadoor,  «v«r  renudned  its 
fikvourite  theme.    Tlie  very  names  by  which 
different  classes  of  sonss  were  distinguished 
reveal  their  origin.   In      ptuiUmtelU  the  poet 
was  feiiTiievl  to  meet  and  woo  a  sliepherdeSB. 
The  alba  and  serena,  morning  and  avoning 
guiigs,  wore  obviously  anhadst  a&d  serenades. 
The  teiuiMU,  or  contentions,  wvre  metrical  dia- 
logues of  lively  tepartoe  on  some  disputed  point 

of  -^'.illantry.    And  the  xervente  was  of  cfnirse 

an  oddrtMis  of  the  devoted  lover  to  his  mistress. 
To  this  last  form  of  oompoaitioB,  which  was 

also  much  employed  in  satire,  a  special  celebrity 
belongs  from  the  fact  that  its  metre — the  Itrza 
rima  or  rhyme  of  alternate  lines — was  adopted 
by  Dante  for  his  'Divina  Commedia,*  and  by 
I'etrarch  in  his  '  Trionii.'  To  the  Troubadours 
likewise  may  be  ascribed  the  canzn  and  canxone, 
the  toula  (jtolaHumf  toulagemeni),  a  merry 
amusing  song,  and  ihe  Uti  (lay),  whldi  waa 
wont  to  he  suffused  with  melancholy.  The 
invention  ot  the  Troubadours  .was  not  less  fertile 
in  dance- songs,  eomhinii^  sdlo  and  chorus.  Such 
were  the  faraona  carol  or  rondet  de  carol 
(Lat,  chorea),  and  the  espringtrie  or  jumping 
dance.  From  the  same  source  sprang  the 
ballmia,  or  ballad,  whid^  as  its  name  impliei|» 
was  also  a  dance  song. 

Dnrin^'  their  palmy  era,  tiie  Troubadours 
would  seem  to  have  been  for  the  most  part  1 


men  of  gentle  birth  and  high  rank ;  and  there 
waa  no  reward  which  they  wonild  dslgn  to 

receive  for  their  works  but  fame  .and  the  ap- 
plause of  the  ladies  to  wiiom  their  homage  was 
paid.  At  first,  perhaps,  they  sang  their  own 
verses ;  but  the  functions  of  the  poet  and  the 
singer  soon  became  distinct.  Hence  a  cla«H  of 
profeHsional  nnisicians  came  to  be  attached  to 
the  retinue  of  princes  and  nobles,  and  they 
sang  the  song*  of  their  own  lords  or  other 
composers.  They  were  known  as  'Jongleurs* 
or  'Chanteors' ;  or  if  their  sole  Imniness  was  to 
be  instrumental  acoompanyists  of  dances,  they 
were  called  *  Kstrumanteor".'  To  the  musical 
accomplishments  out  uf  which  their  profession 
arose,  the  Jongleurs  soon  added  other  modes 
of  popnlar  diversion,  such  aa  joggling  and  acro- 
batlo  ftsats,  and  they  were  of  ooorse  psild  for 

the  entcrt.ainment  which  ihev  gave.  It  wiia 
their  habit  also  to  wander  from  counti^  to 
ooontry,  and  court  to  coort.  Inferior,  were- 
fore,  as  the  Jongleur  was  to  the  Trouhadonr, 
the  celebrity  of  the  latter  depended  much  on 
the  former,  and  we  can  understand  the  eamos^ 
nesfl  with  which  Pierre  d*Aavergne  and  other 
Troubadours  entreated  their  Jongleurs  not  to 
alt«  r  their  verses  and  melodies. 

The  rise  of  the  TVoubadours  proper  in  southern 
France  waa  quickly  fiollowed  by  the  appearanea 
of  a  corresponding  clas.?  of  versifiers  in  northern 
France  and  in  Spain.  lu  northern  France  they 
were  called  'Trouveres,'  and  they  wrote  in  the 
Langue  d'Oil.  There  was  less  gaiety  about  the 
nortnem  Troubadours  than  about  the  southern, 
hut  in  ullier  re>iie<.t»  tlia  resemblance  between 
them  was  very  dose.  The  'MenStrier'  or 
'Hlttistnl'  ot  the  north  corresponded  to  the 
.Jongleur  of  the  Rotith  ;  but  the  Mt;n-''tner  si  '->m8 
to  have  attained  and  kept  a  higher  litandaixi  of 
culture  and  taste  than  the  Jongleur.  Indeed 
several  poets  of  mark  were  Mi  nt" triers.  At  tlie 
courts  of  our  own  >iormau  kiu^js  the  Trouvfere's 
art  was  held  in  honour.  Henry  I.  was  a  votary 
of  literature ;  Henry  II,  stadioasly  enoouia^ed 
poetry ;  and  Ridbard  Cesar  do  lion  waa  hnn< 

self  ft  TrfuivJ-re. 

Among  iUostrioas  Troubadours  or  Trouveres 
of  the  lath  and  13th  centuries  whose  names 
survive,  there  ^vcr"  (]>esides  William  Prike 
of  (Juienne,  and  ivichard  I.)  Fierre  Kogier; 
Bemart  de  Ventadour ;  Bertran  de  Bom ;  Ar- 
naut  Daniel ;  Guirant  de  fiomeili  the  Cbatelain 
de  Coucy;  Blondel  des  Nerles;  ITiitMttit  de 
C'li  irnpagne,  King  of  Navarre,  etc.  Many  of 
their  melodies  have  come  down  to  us.  The 
earliest  are  stiff,  bat  the  flowing  grace  and  easa 
of  the  later  compositions  indicate  a  rapid  im- 
provement. Even  about  so  old  a  piece  as  the 
Cbatelain  de  Coucy's  famous  'Quant  le  rossignul' 
there  is  a  charm  of  pretty  sentiment,  bot  ita 
merit  is  inferior  to  that  of  Thibant's  'L' Antrim 
par  la  muting'  We  cite  them  both  aa  il- 
iastrations  of  Tronbadonr  music.^ 

when  thej  dtSer.  BunMgrH  W*  Ibt  mtaU  OMM.  Sm  Auibm, 
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The  melodies  of  the  Spanish  "Trobadoree ' 
were  naturally  very  Bimilar  to  those  of  the  Pro- 
venial  Tronhiidours,  and  their  system  of  notation 
wa?  I'ri  i  isely  the  same.  Spain  too,  like  France, 
counted  kings  and  princes  among  her  Ttoba- 
dores;  raeh  m  Alphonso  IT.,  PWer  TIT.,  and 
AlplionsoX.  Tlie  last  lins  left  400  pot'Uis  wliicli, 
villi  tlieir  melodies,  are  still  preserved  in  the 

Italy  wns  more  slowly  caught  by  the  poetic 
flame.  Towards  the  middle  of  the  i  ^th  cen- 
tury, Baymond  Berenger,  Count  of  rnn  ence, 
▼isited  the  Emperor  Frederick  II.  at  Milan, 
bringing  Troubadours  and  Jongleurs  in  his  train; 
anil  not  until  then  do  we  hear  of  them  in  Italy. 
A  similar  pfttronaffe  wm  eartended  to  them  by 
BaTinoiid*!  lon-in-law  (%arie«  of  Anjou,  Kin^ 
of  Naples  and  Sicily.  To  the  common  people  of 
Italy  these  singers  appeared  as  retainers  of 
princely  courts,  and  they  c«Ued  them  WHiNfii 
dicorU.  Ibey  alM  MUkd  them  tfiorloteH  1»< 


SONG. 

cause  the  exploits  of  Charlemagne  were  a  coo- 
Ktant  theme  of  their  songs,  and  the  word  cittri* 
stood  for  'Charles'  in  Italian  pronuncuiCMMS. 
Thus  taught  by  foreigners,  Italy  soon  produced 
her  own  '  Trovatori '  .inrl  '  Giwolini."     B;it  the 
lirst  Italian  Troratori  deemed  their  own  di«l«c£ 
to  be  taamdteble  to  poetry,  and  wrote  m  the 
Proven9al  lango.^ge.    This  practice,  however, 
was  not  destined  to  last,  for  in  the  year  1*65 
D.'inte,  the  foimder  of  the  Italian  leagnage,  was 
born.    After  hiin  no  Ttilian  could  longer  doubt 
the  capacities  of  kia  own  tongue  for  all  fcam*  of 
poetry ;  and  the  verse  of  the  Troubadour  bei^aa 
to  'pele  an  uneffeotiul  fin'  before  the  splfti 
doinv  of  the  great  poet  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

Henceforward  the  history  of  the  .'>in!,'^  will  be 
separately  traced  in  the  diliereni  oountriee  of 
Europe,  beginning  with  Italy. 

Italy. 

Notwithstanding  the  subordination  of  lyric 
.>:oTi^;  to  other  branches  of  nnisic  in  Italy,  ?ier 
long  and  careful  study  of  'la  uieliui  pi>t--;i*' 
— poetry  wedded  to  muHic— has  not  been  -  ir- 
passed  elsewhere.     Dante's  somieta  and  Pe- 
trarch's Trionfi,  to  which  allnsionhas  been  made 
.ibove,  were  among  the  earli<?5}t  j^oenis  set  to 
music  Dante's  own  contemporary  and  friend. 
OMella,  who  fet  Ui  tonnet  'Anior  ehe  nella 
moiite'  to  music,  is  believed  to  have  .ulso  coi:i 
poi>«d  the  music  for  a  BalLata  by  Lommo  dik 
Pistoja,  still  extant  in  the  VatioMi.    B -th  the 
Ballate  and  Jniuonntf  •wfre  very  old  forms  ot 
composition,  aud  both  were  love-songs  sung  to 
a  dance After  them  the  MaggiolaU,  or  May- 
day wmgq,  had  their  boor  of  popularity.  Thei^ 
also  were  love-songs,  and  baads  of  young  men 
win-  them  in  springtime  as  they  dancei!  lHf<>retKr 
windows  of  the  ladies  whom  ihey  wooed.  Later 
yet  the  CtmH  CamaMtiaUatiki  atma  iato  Togoe. 
Oritririili    tin  v  were  mere  carnival  song's,  but 
uuder  tiie  ^kiltul  hand  of  Lorenzo  de'  a 
kind  of  consecutive  drama  grew  oat  of  them. 

During  the  r4th  contnry  there  existc<l  a  dn-s 
of  dilettante  musiciaoa  called  Cantori  a  iimto ; 
and  these  wen  distinct  firom  the  Caeiort  a 
Uiro  who  were  more  learned  musioiana.  It 
was  Uie  habit  of  the  former  class  to  improvise, 
for  until  the  l6th  century  musical  notation  re- 
mained ao  oomplez  and  di£oult»  that  only  eo- 
oompHebed  nmkiatii  wen  able  to  wnte  down 
their  songs. 

In  the  15th  oe&iury,  compui^itionii  of  the 
Neiheilailde  adiod  of  music,  with  their  seven? 
oontraptintal  style,  fotind  their  way  into  Ttalv, 
and  b«^an  to  exerci^  an  iuBuence  there;  but 
the  prevailing  type  of  Italian  secular  songs 
continued  to  be  of  a  very  light  order.  Petracci, 
the  first  musical  publisher,  who  published  in 
1503  the  motets  and  masses  of  the  Netherlands 
oompoeflni  had  nothing  better  to  offer  of  native 
pnoBfrtiQni  than  the  FrtMh,  tvoilkd  but  fbi* 
vdoiu  pert'Miigi*  Bfaniler  in  lerity  wen  tin 


'  A'i'-ifft, In  fat*  'Le  Blrotmionl  d«l  Trtiro  Mu<lcal*  ItiUluio.* 
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nutie  longs,  Catuoni  VUlanetche,  or  VillantUe, 
or  Vitlotte,  which  peasaata  and  soldiers  eang  as 
drink  in;,'- songs.  In  form  the  VillaneHf  a<lh.  red 
to  the  contrapuntal  style,  though  in  spirit  they 
were  esseatiUly  popular.  Mora  rsttiMa  and  yet 
more  triflingwere  wie  VUloffe  <tUa  NapoJetana,^ 
gallant  addresses  from  singing- masters  to  their 
isnniiiM  pnfiila.  The  so-oJIm  Fa-la  la  was  a 
composition  of  somewhat  later  date,  and  more 
merit.  Those  which  Gaatoldi  wrote  (alwut  1591) 
were  goiKl ;  so  too  were  his  BalleUi.  Gradiiallj 
the  term  FroUola  disappeared ;  the  more  serious 
FrottoU  passed  into  the  MadrigtiU,  while  the 
payer  ;uk1  merrier  type  was  merged  in  the 
I'iUanella.  A  Frottola,  printed  in  Junta's 
Boinan  collection  of  1526,  evidently  heoaine  ere 
long  a  Villanella,  for  it  is  still  Bung  in  Venice 
with  the  s.ime  words  and  melody,  '  Le  son  tre 
fanticelli,  tutti  tre  da  maridar.'  Originally  it 
was  apart-scmg,  with  (he  melody  in  the  t«Dor. 
The  VtllmelU  wen^  as  a  rale,  strophical— 4iw 
s.-rae  meliKly  rapwted  in  each  stanza — but  the 
FroUole  had  diAnnt  music  for  each  verse. 

The  Tooal  miirie,  to  which  our  attention  has 
thns  far  been  direrted,  consisted  either  of  part- 
sougs  or  unisonous  chorus,  with  little  or  no 
aooomiMitiment.  Sometimes  the  principal  or 
lipper  voice  had  a  sort  of  eantilene,  but  solo- 
nn^ng  was  still  unknown.  The  first  instance 
ef  It  is  sujipn-ied  to  have  "X-currcd  in  1 539,  in 
an  Intermezzo,  in  which  tSileoo  sings  the  upper 
park  of  a  ma^'^ial  by  Gorteedo,  aecompanying 
himself  on  the  violone,  while  the  lower  parts, 
which  represented  the  Satyrs,  are  taken  by 
wind  instruments.  But  the  pieoa  itself  shows 
that  it  was  far  from  being  a  SODg  for  one  voice 
with  accompaniment.  It  will  bo  noticed  that 
the  under  parts  are  ai  HMMh  iiidepeiicUinl  voieaB 
as  the  upper  one. 

FraynviU  of  a  MadtrifoL 
Benato  da  SUmt  eon  viohmt,  tmmi$  tafblryerll, 

iJf  TSmor.   Stttno,  ConTKcrio.  1639. 
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Acc'irdiii.;  to  the  historian  Doni,  Galilei  was 
the  lirbt  composer  who  wrote  actual  melodies  for 
one  voice.  Doni  further  tells  us  that  Galilei 
set  to  music  the  passage  of  the  '  Inferno'  which 
narrates  the  tragic  Me  of  Covnt  Ugolino,  and 
that  he  performed  it  himself  'very  pleasingly' 
with  viola  accompaniment.  Bat  be  that  as  it 
may,  an  epoch  in  mtisical  history  was  undoubtedly 
marked  by  Giulio  Caocini,  when  he  pnhHshed, 
in  1601,  under  the  title  of  'Le  Nuove  .Musiche,* 
a  eollaotion  of  MctdrigaU,  Ca»goni,  and  Ari0 
tat  one  voice.  These  compontions  have  a  figured 
bass,  and  some  are  embellished  with  florifnrg. 
(  'acciiii  was  promptly  followed  in  the  path  wliicli 
ho  had  opened  by  numerous  imitators,  and  thus 
the  monmUe  system  was  TirtuaUy  estabUsibed. 
Indeed  he  may  he  regarded  as  the  inventor  of 
the  '  expressive  mouodia,'  for  he  was  the  tirst  to 
attempt  to  render  certain  thoughts  and  feelings 
in  music,  and  to  adapt  music  to  the  meaning  of 
words.  Cacciui  is  said  to  have  sung  his  own 
pieces,  accompanying  himself  on  the  theorbo ; 
and  in  the  prefiioe  to  his  collection  he  gives 
minute  direetioas  as  to  the  proper  mode  of  sin  gl  ng 
tlu  m  Thr  nirs  are  well  siipplie<l  with  marks  of 
expression,  as  the  following  example  from  his 
'  Nuove  Moriflhe*  will  show 

(.Sivmar  di  voet.   Etelamaxione  tpbitoia.) 
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'  For  ei«mplM  bj  Ombto  '1M7)  lod  Don»tl  <»\viut  th<!  uin« 
d»l«).  M»  Kli-xwetter"!  ■»chlckMil«  uiid  Beichanenhelt  dM  wrlillclwn 
G>«ui««.'  AirpCDdlce*  Ho*,  ull.  Md  xzUi.  ttererat  collccttont  ol 
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Another  example,  and  further  informatfcilj 
will  be  found  in  the  ttrtieb  on  Movodia. 
Oaooini  also  prepared  the  way  fbr  the  C^uaUta, 

which  snb.-equfntly  rearlied  its  lii^'l'i-'^t  perfeo- 
tioa  under  Carissimi,  Stradella^  iScarlatd,  and 
oihcnk  [Sm  Oavvava.]  Hm  oompoiera  of  the 
iranaitinn  period,  which  witnessed  the  growth  of 
the  Cautata,  were  Kadeeca  da  Foggia,  who  pub- 
lished five  books  of 'Moilodi«i*]llIOl6;  Brunelli, 
who  published  in  the  same  year  two  books  of 
*Scherzi.  Arie,  Canzonctte  o  Madrlgali*;  F.  Ca- 
pello,  whotse  most  remarkablu  work  was  a  set  of 
'  Madrigali  a  voce  sola ' ;  JTomaoci,  celebrated  for 
hil  'AmoNd  mpiri  monoali*  which  appeared 
in  1617  ;  Lnigi  Rossi,'  and  Salvator  Rosa.' 

If  Uortticcio's  madrigal  be  compared  with  the 
following  example  firom  Capello's  'Madrigali  a 
voce  sola,'  it  will  be  seen  how  great  a  change  and 
advance  had  been  made  in  uolo-singing  during 
lew  than  a  century.  And  a  striking  resemblance 
may  be  observed  between  Capello  and  hit  mo* 
oaMorStradflUa. 

MadriffaU  a  wee  tola, 

OlOTANXI  FiLANCKSCO  CaPBLLO. 
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The  popular  taste  in  mnsic  at  any  period  oaa 
best  be  ascertained  firom  the  dass  of  compoeiiiona 

which  publisherB  then  found  to  be  most  in  de- 
mand. Thus  Petruoci,  at  the  btnnning  of  the 
i6th  eentnry,  was  issuing  IMioUt  VwameUt, 

etc.,  but  a  hundred  years  later  the  Venetian 

Eublisher  Vincento  supplied  the  public  with 
ttle  pieces  like  those  above-mentioned  by  Fog^ 
gia,  Capello^  eto.  The  Madrigal  and  the  Can- 
tata were  both  fanportant,  at  least  as  regards 
chamber-music,  during  the  i6th  and  17111  cen- 
turies ;  but  they  were  soon  doomed  to  insignifi- 
cance  by  the  rise  of  a  great  and  ofrershadowiag 
rival,  namely  the  Opera.  For  r\n  .101  rrunt  of  the 
origin  of  the  Opera  and  its  marvellous  popularity 
the  reader  must  turn  to  the  article  on  Opira. 
It  need  only  be  said  here  that  all  other  kinds 
of  secular  vocal  music  had  to  yield  pnjccieuoe 
in  Italy  to  it  and  its  otfshoot^,  the  Scena,  the 
Cavaiima,  the  Aria,  etc.  Ambroe  says  that  the 
Aritci  early  Operas  were  simplv  monodie  Ft'lla- 
nelle,  Villotte,  or  Canzoni  alia  NapoUtana;  but 
he  also  tells  us  that  favourite  'couplets'  from 
Operas,  which  at  first  had  nothing  in  common 
with  Canfi  popolari  beyond  being  uielodici*  easily 
caught  by  the  ear,  acquired  by  degrees  a  place 
similar  to  that  held  by  the  Volktlied  in  Germany. 
NeYsrtheles^  it  is  dear  that  Italian  mnsiciam 
held  the  popolar  soogs  of  other  coontries  in 
higher  estimation  than  their  own.  Tlie  best 
songs  in  Petrucci's  '  Canti  Cento -cinquantay* 
;  published  in  1503,  belong  to  France^  Germany, 
I  and  the  Netherlands.  And  Italian  masters  pre- 
ferred French  or  Gallo  Belgiau  themes  tor  their 
ma.-iso8.^  IVaces,  no  doobt,  of  Cmlj  popolmri 
may  be  found  in  Italian  compositions  of  the  15th 
and  1 6th  eentmriee — as,  for  instance,  in  Adrian 
WilhitTt's  'Cau2on  di  Kuzaute' — but  very  few  of 
them  have  come  down  to  us  in  their  complete  or 
aatife  Ibim.   ComomI  Mm  JWmeeae*  (as  thay 

>  ■  L'liomma  tnii4 '  u a  mU-koMni oampl*. 

<  T:it'     MiriHit  alia  frametm  WUHOf  eittlM  Ul  SMT  pSKit 

mojt  t»l  them  mn%  onoM. 
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were  called)  were  popular  in  Italy  early  in  iho 
x6th  centary.  Of  the  popular  hyoms  of  Italy 
during  the  Middle  Ages  mentioii  bm  twsn  made 

under  T-A!Tii  Spikituali. 

Materials  for  a  satisfactory  treatment  of  the 
Canti  popolari  of  Italy  do  not  exist.  Though 
much  has  been  written  about  their  words,  no 
treatise  exists  on  their  tunes.  Neither  does 
there  appear  to  be  taj  OoUection  which  can 
safely  be  trusted  to  give  xu  varitable  old  ao^gp. 
Of  late  years  large  oolleotions  of  modoRi  CtntH 
popolari  have  l>een  published,  sucli  a.-'  the 
CaiuonetU  Venetiaut,  StomeUi  Toscami,  Canti 
Lomhariif  NofoltUmit  SieiUmii,  ete; ;  and  as 
thair  titles  indicate,  these  publications  piiqiiirt 
to  be  collections  of  local  songB  in  the  se\  eml 
proiviBces  of  Italy.  But  whether  they  can  I>e 
accepted  as  the  genuine  productions  which  the? 
profess  to  be,  is  questionable.  They  would 
nihflr  Meni  to  be  new  compositions  or  new 
■Riagraienta  and  doTokpinenta  of  old  popular 
tunes.  Moreovw  It  Is  "^^ry  donbtfbl  whether 
any  of  them  are  re-ill  v  ."uhl,'  1 1\  tin-  peasants  of  tlie 
districts  to  whichthey  are  attributed,  except  the 
CmtHLomhardi.  The  mslodies  at  least  of  these 
are  tag  the  most  part  genuine. 

A  &r  stronger  claim  than  any  which  the  songs 
of  these  collections  can  pat  forward  to  the  title 
of  Canti  popolari,  may  be  advanced  in  favour  of 
countless  popular  melodies  taken  from  favourite 
Opens.  The  immense  popolarity  of  operatic 
tnnes  in  Italy  cannot  snipirise  as  when  we  re- 
member that  the  theatre  is  there  an  ubiquitous 
institution,  and  that  the  quick  ear  of  the  Italian 
instantly  catches  melodies  with  a  distinct  rhythm 
rad  an  easy  progresrfon  of  interrala.  Again,  the 
chorus-singers  of  the  Opera  are  often  chosen 
from  among  the  workmen  and  labourers  of  the 
place :  and  thw  even  difficalt  choruses  may  be 
neard  in  the  streets  and  suburbs  of  towns  which 
possess  a  theatre.  Having  regard,  therefore,  to 
the  wide  diffusion  of  the  Opera  in  Italy,  and  its 
influence  on  all  dasses  daring  two  centuries  and 
a  half,  it  is  reasonable  to  conclude  that  it  roust 
have  checked  the  normal  development  of  popular 
SMMM  aiM,  perhaps,  obliterated  the  traces 
of  Md  tunes.  A  good  tastanoe  «f  the  eoBTenion 
of  a  theatrical  melody  not  only  into  a  popular, 
but  even  into  a  national  song,  is  afforded  by 
Meiiti*fl  renea  'Bella  Italia,  amate  sponde.' 
These  were  adapted  in  1859  t"  the  CahaUUa  of 
the  basso,  in  the  first  act  of  Bellini's  '  Sonnam- 
Imla,*  'Tu  no'  1  sai,  con  quei  Ijegli  occhi,*  and 
were  to  be  heard  in  every  plaoe  ^  paUie  leaort 
in  Northern  Italy. 

The  so-called  Canti  naxionalx  belong  to  a 
Mdod  oommenoiiy  aboat  the  year  i8ai.  Ihey 
have  aH  been  inspfied  by  the  poUtieal  move- 
nients  of  this  ccTiturv  for  tlie  regeneration  of 
Italy,  and  their  tone  is  naturally  warlike.  The 
most  edebnted  of  them  are  '  Addio,  mia  bella, 
addio,'  which  is  an  adapt.ition  of  Italian  words 
to  '  Partant  pour  la  'S^-rio  ' ;  '  iJaghelaavanti  uu 

>  Tills  tilaytstmn  wu  pntaMjr  maM  Snrinc  Um  war  o(  im.  la 
vhtrh  PnM>  wMsS  lMtl7  te  UtatM*  kMtf  tnm  tlw  yilw  «f 

Aiutrt*. 
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'p.isso,'  a  ballet  song  written  by  Paolo  Giorza  in 
1 858  i  '  Oh,  dolce  piaoer,  goder  libertik ' ;  '  Inno 
dfMameli*;  'FhrteUi  d*  Italia';  'Labandieni 
tricolore ' ;  '  All'  amii.  AH*  armi,'  by  Fieri ;  and 
the  'Inno  di  Uaribaldi.'  The  years  in  which 
Italy  was  moit  deeply  stirred  by  struggles  for 
independence  were  1S21,  1 848,  and  1859,  and  all 
the  songs  just  cited  can  be  traced  to  one  or  other 
of  those  revolntionary  perio  U 

hamioDio  and  formal  structure  of  the 
CtniH  popolari  it  uraally  very  simple.  They 
are  very  rarely  suiiir  in  parts,  though  sometimes 
an  under  part  is  added  in  thirds.  Their  acoom- 
panhnents  are  also  extremely  sfanple.  A  weak 
and  very  modem  colouriiiL^  is  iniparte<l  to  the 
harmony  by  an  excessive  use  of  the  chord  of  the 
dondMBt  seventh ;  but  otherwise  the  hamooy 
adheres  to  the  tonic  chords,  and  very  seldom 
minlulates  into  anything  except  the  nearest  re- 
lated keys.  No  Canti  popolari  written  in  the 
old  scales  are  extant ;  indeed,  since  the  time  of 
Caocini  their  emancipation  from  tfie  ecclesias* 
tical  nxxles  has  l>een  complete.  The  form  and 
rhythm  of  the  songs  are  eaually  simple,  con- 
ritRBgof  finir-bar  phrasee ;  tne  time  IS  more  frs* 
quently  3  8  or  6-8  than  cr>mmoii  time  Tlie  poetrt' 
is  in  stanzas  of  four  lines,  the  acccnt.s  occurring 
Ngnlariy,  even  in  ptovincial  dialects  ;  and  the 
soi^  anmnanlly  Stroph  i  cal — th  a  t  i  s .  the  melody 
is  repeated  for  each  stanza  T  t  should  be  added,  to 
avert  misconception,  that  the  terms  CamHt  Cins* 
xonetti,  and  Stornelli  have  been  very  loosely 
and  indiscriminately  employed.    But,  t^peaking 

M follow*.  Id  I'ifV  wKti  Milan  w»  «  hot-bvd  ot  llkllan  coatplMlir 
and  IntrlriiD  aiptiuM  t)i'  Au<trtiiii  ru]<-  iii  Luiubardf.  pwawS* 
uwaofa  liik1t<-t-<l:tiicr)  at  t>M  Teatro  dclla  Canriublank  »•<  ■•uelfeS 
Ui«  (ppclatiir*  with  mliiflnl  expnaalona  of  approval  «ud  db- 
*ppiv*al.  whicti  (»ve  riM  to  dlaorder  tn  tha  tlieUn.  Tha  polla 
iDtarftrad.  ind  look  tbapanoff  Um  iii«|or1tr.  wboM  opinion  wm  ad- 
tWM  to  tha  Saaiiaw.  TMl  M  odm  enH*t«d  tha  popular  irmpatblaa 
oil  hrr  »IHe.  and  her  csin"  wa'  Ihencrfurtli  Uleiitlfl'd  with  latrWtto 
ai;'T>;  i.iu.  Further  ■  i  m  ' -  i;.'  <•«  (hIIkx ,,1.  ami  ih».  i-  ' i.  ■  m  t'prf 
(he  run  ol  tha  ballet.  Ther«upuii  th«  toiM  to  which  the  tMillet-flrl 
dancn)  Iter  jxum  a  nlo  paianl  inio  tha  atnala  o(  Hllan  and  «aa 
heard  eTrrjwhere,  tuDC  br  the  populaea  with  word*  parti;  Italian 
and  partlj  Mllaneae.  It  wa.%  a  ht  ItM  long  of  love  and  war.  with  tha 
refrain  'dwhala  aranll  un  puiio  '  '  ni«anln(  '  more  a  (lep  forward'), 
and  It  waa  rt^c«tv<«t  \yf  the  public  a^  an  eihoriatioo  to  palrlotie 
actkin.  To  Au<irlaii  ear*  the  luiir  aiid  tli«  ki/iiIi  nrra  an  IniolaBt 
ehallcnce.  and  the;  were  not  forgotten  when  war  wa*  dacland  a 
few  month!  latar  balaaM  AHate  and  Iba  lrtiis<si  ef  VWaMak 
■  Da«h«la  aTantl  «n  paM*  WM  than  pteyad  In  inMoa  fef  ttw 
mllltarr  banilt  of  AuMrla.  while  her  troop*  were  adranelnv  from 
LombardT  lnt<i  i'tnlmonl.  But  Austria  wai  aoon  compelled  to 
eracuate  I'liMlmotit.  and  her  Ketroatlnjt  annlea  erer  hrard  ihi?  tame 
*on4(>'i:ii:  1?  tti"  a»l»ai>cli>g  «olill»r*  i.f  Italy,  rrui  nf  iii.  r  j  r  >  itio? 
waa  aub>e<itMuUT  annexed  to  Piedmont  and  with  «ach  tuccwlTe 
■  IMlOS  tin  MT  llf  ISt  ItltfUllltlf  Itf  •  VtMaU  STMItl  —  |W>T1l' 

—  mmM,  tmn aesilMKlsBurtfcs  liallm  M^eh  nh 

lltttMiedy:- 
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gsnenlW,  Stomell!  are  lively  love  sonj:^ ;  C an- 
zonivxaCanzonetle  uurative  songs,  while  Canto 
is  a  generic  term  lypliobla  to  ■ISMWt  MIJ  fonn. 
[See  8TORIIEUJ.] 

For  ftbont  a  eenttny  and  »  half— from  flie 
latter  part  of  the  17th  century  to  the  eiirlitr 
part  of  the  nresait  century — the  Canzoni  and 
Ctmtoiuete  da  Camtm  of  Italy  exhibited  ndtiwr 
merit  nor  improvement.  A  few  collections  were 
publishetl  from  time  to  time,  but  apparently 
TWydfght  attention  was  juiid  to  them.  They 
were  mostly  of  a  religious  tendency;  nothymiu, 
but  Canzoni  tpirituali  «  morali,  as  they  were 
called.  Even  when  the  Cansoni  Madrigaletehe 
wereraduoed  to  two  voices  (as,  for  instance,  those 
of  Benedetto  Marodlo,  pnbKshod  at  Bologna 
in  1 71 7)  tliey  continued  to  be  essentially  poly- 
phonic, one  voice  imitating  the  other.  How 
poor  Mod  uninterestii^  was  the  troo  monodic 
Canzone  of  those  days  may  be  learnt  from  the 
following  example  by  Gasparini,  dating  probably 
•bout  1730. 

r.A»PAat]it>l7ao. 


*^       ImM  la  ■!»  di  •  taMa    rt  -  f^-  w  pM  aa 
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Fur  many  important  furuig  of  music,  such  as 
thr  Opera,  the  Cantata,  the  Sonata,  and  the 
Fuijue,  etc  ,  we  are  primarily  and  esjMJcially  in- 
del'tetl  to  tiie  Italians;  but  as  regards  the  mo- 
dern Artistic  Song  we  owe  them  little.  Just  as 
the  'couplets'  and  favourite  tunes  uf  the  Opera 
supplied  the  people  with  Canti  popolari,  so  did 
its  An'e  and  Carat ine  provide  the  pitn'es  wljich 
the  educated  classes  preferred  to  hear  at  con- 
certs and  in  drawing-rooms.  Until  qoite  a 
recent  date  there  was  no  demand  for  sontjs  pro- 
per; few  conjposers,  therefore,  deemed  it  worth 
their  while  to  bestow  pains  on  this  kind  of 
work.   To  write  an  opera  is  the  natural  amte* 
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tion  of  Italian  mnsicianB,  and  shcoi  indeed  is  the 
list  of  those  who  have  devoted  themselves  to 
other  branches  of  Jim-io  In  the  works  of  Ciina- 
rosa,  MeroadantCb  Bellini,  Donixetti,  and  other 
edeibmled  eosnpoiers  cf  ufjcias,  we  find  vei^ 
nunierons  Ariitfe.  Canzonetfe,  Sondi,  Picm  iaz^, 
and  Sotturni,  but  none  evincing  any  serious 
thought  or  pahi*.  TiMjare  too  weak  to  ataad 
the  test  of  time :  the  popularity  they  may  onoe 
have  known  has  been  brief  and  fleetin;;.  An 
exception,  however,  must  W  made  in  favour  of 
Rossini,  some  of  whoee  songs  are  really  beautifoL 
Among  componert  of  songs  Sa  the  latter  pari 
of  the  last  century,  the  names  of  Asioli,  Bami, 
Federici,  and  Blan^ini  may  lie  mentioned,  and 
Giordani,  whose  '  Caro  mio  ben '  has  l>een  a 
general  fav<Mirite.  Of  those  who  ]i:i\>^  lived 
Clearer  our  own  time  Gonligiaai  is  undoubtedly 
the  l)est  for  simple  popular  songs.  He  wrote  in 
the  true  Italian  stvle^  with  the  atmcet  fluoM^, 
spontaneity  and  nmpliet^.  Next  to  bim  m 
merit — thoufjh  less  wtll  known — stands  Mari- 
ani.  Injustice  would  be  done  to  the  living 
composers  of  songs  in  Italy,  if  oar  estimate  « 
them  were  founded  solely  on  the  soni.'s  which 
have  a  circulation  in  England.  Men  like  Tosti, 
Denza,  and  others,  write,  as  it  were,  for  the 
Englidi  market;  but  their  work  is  too  trivial 
to  gain  an3rthing  more  than  a  very  transient 
popularity.  Far  better  writers  than  these  exist 
in  Italy,  though  they  remain  unknown  beyond 
the  bflvders  «  their  own  eoimtiy.  Witii  Smt 
exceptions,  however,  Tt.alian  Fongs  are  naike^ 
in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  by  the  same  qnali* 
ties.  The  voice  part  is  ever  paramount  in  them, 
and  all  else  is  made  to  yield  to  it.  The  beauti- 
ful quality  and  wide  compass  of  Italian  voices,* 
and  the  facility  with  which  they  execute  diffi- 
cult vocal  phrases,  tempt  the  comnoaer  to  write 
brilliant  and  effee^Te  paseages,  where  a  rimple 
melody  would  be  far  more  appropriate  to  the 
words.  The  words  may  indeed  give  the  form 
to  the  song,  and  determine  its  amnhar  cf  see- 
tions  and  periods,  and  the  music  may  substan- 
tially agree  with  the  text,  but  we  miss  that 
delicate,  subtle  understanding  between  the  poet 
and  the  moaidaa  which  we  find  in  Genooan 
songs,  where  the  ntiaie  often  acta  as  an  inter- 
preter to  the  words,  or  tlie  sound  of  a  single 
word  gives  importanoe  to  a  note  or  passage. 
Again,  in  Itafiaii  songs  the  aooompaniment 
holds  a  very  subordinate  place.  Its  !*ole  use  is 
t<j  support  the  voice  ;  it  has  rarely  any  artistic 
value  of  its  own,  and  more  rarely  still  does  it 
assist  in  e]q»essing  the  poetio  iatentian  of  the 
piece. 

It  would  be  wrong,  however,  to  ai  j  l  'hese 
criticisms  without  reaerve  to  all  modem  Italian 
couifKtsers.  Boasini,  ftr  instanoe,  knew  how  to 
rise  above  the  cnnmion  defects  of  his  countrvmen, 
and  many  of  the  acoompaniments  to  his  songs 
are  moat  intereatiag.  IMce,  ISor  example  No.  a 


i  It  U  cuTloui  to  Dota  how  United  U  the  cooipau  of  toIc«  lor  whkit 
liallMicHSfOMnwTtt*  Mnsi  iDlMStS  to  ftrcolM*  a«a  b» 
bi  brel(B  SMMfla*.  nklle  the  mii«»  thai  thv  wrtt*  far  Iks 
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of 'La  Rc'jata  Veneziana.'  where  tho  rhvthmical 
figure  in  the  left  luuiil  rLprvsont^  the  regular 
BtornMnt  of  oan^  iHiilst  the  ri^'ht  luuid  liM 
legato  passages  in  duuble  BOtet. 

'CopMMUIUiMs.' 

Roaum. 


80NO. 


»1 


coitM  un  mormorio 


Utjaiu  tiiui  alta  jiiu: 


I   I  I  I — ^mm^—  


Very  dever  •ocompanimenta  are  also  met  with 
in  the  oompoiitioa*  of  Maieo  Sala^  faodo,  fios- 
WBo,  Oormisro,  and  SmaM^a.  n«  last  two 

have  paid  e^j  tcinl  attentinn  to  the  word.-*  of 
their  aoiufs.  But  pre-eminent  in  every  respect 
above  ouer  living  writers  of  songe  in  Italy  is 
a  yonng  Florentine,  Benedetto  Tiinck  liy  name. 
For  beauty  of  melody,  skilful  accuinj)uuiiu«nt, 
originality  and  graee^  n  very  high  place  would 
be  assigned  in  any  country  to  lunck's  publica- 
tion '  La  Simona,*  which  contains  twelve  songs 
for  soprano  and  tenor.  And  such  capacities  as 
his  encoomge  the  hooe  that  the  standArd  of  Ita- 
lian flongfs  may  yet  be  raised  by  careftd  atody 

to  tlia*  hi/h.  r  l.  v«-l  of  thrni„'ht  and  conosptioil 
which  ha^  \>wu  reached  in  other  lauds. 

For  further  informatioB  on  the  Tronbaidoiirt 
Snd  the  Italian  Song  see — 

'  lyKUan  untl  Wt>rkii  (l«r  Tronhadoam Friedriflli  Diets. 
•  U«l>pr  die  L«i* ';  Fenliitand  WoUt 
*TlieTroubMloar*'i  F.  liueffer. 


*8«o(laeBMtone':  nQudrto. 
*MlttvolvnoBldelteat 


fteatro  mtulcale  ItalUno  *;  Arteaga. 
*Mistoirp  de  U  Muiiiqae  en  IuH«';  Orlnn. 
*  bizinnaria  e  liibl  <«ra6a  drlla  Mn«iea';  Lichtentlial. 

*Schi(  k«uli>  uii.l  iW-'chalTenUt'lt  del  ■weltlictien  tie- 
Saii(;e»';  Ki'  -«'weMi-r. 
•Ci>nn<)  htuhc'i  suUa  scuola  muiical«  di  NapoU'; 

yiiTiiuo. 

'Uutoirv     la  Muaique  modeme' ;  Marclllac. 
'Italieniicba  Tondichter';  Kaamaaa. 
'Oewliichte  d«r  Musik ':  Anbrae. 
Hie  writer  also  owes  hw  wanuat  thanka  to  Hr.  O. 
)  for  fafimnatlon  given  to  bar. 


What  was  done  for  muaic  by  tlie  TroubadtHUa 
of  Provence  nod  the  'Troavbres'  of  NortiietB 
France,  has  been  briefly  deaeribed  above.  Their 

dtvcli,|,!nent  of  the  Song  in  Fiance  was  carried 
furtbtr  by  the  eminent  '  Chansunniers '  of  the 
I  .Uh  century,  Adam  da  1ft  Hala  and  GuillaunM 
Machaod.    The  former,  aoniamed  *le  Bomq 


d'Arras,'  was  b  -m  in  1240;  the  latter  in 
1385  ,  and  they  may  be  r^arded  ae  ounneotiiHr 
links  between  the  'Tronvkrea*  and  the  leaned 

musiciauii  of  later  times.  Like  the  'Troiiv;  rfN.' 
they  invented  both  the  wonLs  and  the  melodies 
of  their  songs,  but  they  also  attempted  to  write 
in  the  polyphonic  forms  of  vocal  composition ; 
and  imperfect  as  these  attempts  were,  they 
marked  a  step  in  advance  of  the  '  Trouvferes.* 
To  Adam  de  la  Hale  and  Hachaud  the  Chanam 
owes  much.  Kol  only  can  the  germ  of  the 
future  Vaudeville  be  iletect.  il  in  Adam  de  la 
Hale'ti  jHii-iurnlc  '  Kubiu  et  Marion,'  but  its  cAan- 
toru  also  are  strictly  sliiiilar  in  atrueiora  and 
character  to  thniie  of  tlie  j>re»ent  day.  In  ancient 
and  modem  c/iamvnf  alike,  wt-  fiml  a  strongly 
marked  rhythm,  easy  inters  aLt,  re|ietiti<pn  of  one 
melodic  phrase,  paucity  of  notes,  and  extreme 
simplicity  of  general  jvlan.  Though  nearly  ^ix 
hundred  years  have  passed  .since  '  Kobin  et 
Marion'  wan  written,  the  song  'Bobin  m'aime'  is 
still  aang  in  Hennagan.' 

8i 


«M  •  •      tl  m  »  -  vi. 


Bo  -  blat 


3*4      ca-la-ce-M-i«  dMcar* 


lm«nl  •  • 

D<il  St;nin  nl  Flttf. 


ch&Ui  -  tu 


In  the  year  1747^  two  volumes  ol  French 
and  Latin  poems,  with  descriptions  of  the  music 
lo  which  some  of  them  were  set.  were  discovered 
by  (.'ouul  de  Caylua  in  a  royal  library  of  France, 
l>oth  wordfl  and  music  being  the  woik  of  Giiil- 
launie  de  Macb«ud«  *  poet  and  mu^ician.'  The 
Hubjects  of  the  poems  are  very  varied,  and  among 
them  are  a  .,'reat  number  nf /i(/>,  AuV.  KulbidtM^ 
and  rondcaux,  mmc  for  a  tiin;4lti  voice,  aud  uihers 
in  four  partu.  And  as  in  theoe  fall  pieces  the 
words  ate  I'lai  .  !  under  the  tenor  part  only,  it 
may  be  interred  that  this  was  tht^  principal 
mehxly.  The  majority  are  in  Old  French,  and 
the  few  Latin  poems  of  the  ooUeckioo  nre  chiefly 
motets,  and  for  a  single  voice.  Maehaud  seems 
to  have  been  most  renowned  for  his  .graceful  and 
rhvthmical  htdUtie$,  or  dance-songs,  which  as  m 
nue  are  written  in  triple  or  oomponnd  time.  It 
slmuld  1>''  nntfd  that  in  the  songs  of  this  e.%rly 
period  the  meltwly  is  never  |)rotracled  and  drawn 

I  ThU  ctampl*  U  taken  frum  MM.  Mathi«  Lu«t'«  ai  d  Kriiot 
narbl  <  lll<i(iir«  da  la  N»t«lti<n  MuilcaV.'  p.  I 
*  Burocjr.  Uitlorr  o(  Mutic  vul.  lu  p  Mi.  TbcM  vvlumei  an  tnU 
~  la  Iha  BiMitihttM  Srfnttn 
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oat  to  the  detriment  of  the  words,  but  cloBely 
follows  the  quick  succession  of  syU»bl«i  without 
vii'iljle  effort.  These  old  melodifls  often  h»T«  tlie 
limbic  rhythm;  for  initaooe— 

Adam  i>r.  i.\  JIai.k.* 


n         d -bM'M  ft  •  M-*  tWM 
wiiich  in  modem  times  baa  oedad  placa  to  the 

Trochaic;  as — 

U'ordt  t  '  Us  grmndM  V^it^.'  * 
Air  I  'Lefftofue  de  &  Cload.' 


Ob.  toben  iiMaiMaM-f«.QMl»M«to«*M 

Conteuiponiry  with  Machaud.or  a  little  his  junior, 
waa  Jehannot  Lescurel.  who  wrote  romances  still 
extant  in  MS.,  one  of  which  has  been  tran»> 

lated  into  modem  notation  by  M.  Ft'lis.  Thi.-* 
romance — 'Atous  douce  ddbonnaire' — exhibits 
a  rather  mora  developed  melody  and  a  more 
modern  tendeaoj  than  other  proauotioM  of  the 

same  date.' 

Even  if  it  be  true^  as  acme  assert,  that  during 
the  14th  and  15th  centuries  the  Church  exer- 
cised an  exclasive  dominion  over  music,  she  was, 
nevertheless,  a  friend  to  secular  mu!«ic.  By 
taking  popular  tunes  for  the  themes  of  their 
msssea  and  motets  aoeh  as  'L*Omme  ann^,* 


*Taut  je  me  deduis,'  'Se  la  face  ay  }):df.'  used 
by  Dufay;  or  '  Bai»ez-nioi'  by  KuselU;  'Miilheur 
me  bat '  by  Josquiu  de  Pr^  etc,*  the  muiticians  of 
the  Church  preserved  many  a  tune  which  would 
otherwise  have  perished.  For  want  of  such  adop- 
tion by  the  Church  we  have  lo^t  the  airs  to  which 
the  curious  NoitU,  printed  in  black  letter  at  the 
end  of  the  15th  oentnry,  were  san^.  The  names 
of  the  aii>  ('  Faulco  ti-nlii.Hon,'  etc.)  reniaiii  a- 
superKcriptiuns  tu  the  text,  but  every  trace  uf 
Che  airs  themselves  has  vanished.  In  that  great 
age  of  serious  polyjibonic  nuihic  a  hiLrb  i)lace  was 
held  bv  the  French  school,  or,  to  s|)eak  more 
coriL'ctly,  the  G  alio- Belgian  school,  for  during 
the  14th  and  15th  oentuiies  no  distinotimi,  as 
re'/ards  mnsie,  can  be  drawn  between  Northern 
Fiance  ami  r-eljiiirn.  Tin'  fnmtier  between  the 
two  countrieii  waa  an  often-shifted  line;  in  re- 
spect of  race  and  religion  they  had  much  in 
coinnion  ;  and  manv  a  composer  of  Bel^i.in  l)irtli 
doubtlc>&s  had  his  musical  education  in  France. 
Hyihe  Italians  the  French  and  ]^l!,nan  (x>mposers 
ware  indiscriminately  called  Oalli ;  and  indeed 
no  attempt  has  ever  been  made  to  distinguish  a 
Belgian  from  a  French  schod  of  mmio  anterior 
to  the  end  of  the  i6th  century. 

The  direct  vse  made  of  seealar  mnale  for 
ecclesiastical  purposes  is  remarkably  illustrated 
by  the  works  of  Clement  Marot.  He  was  a 
translator  of  a  portion  of  the  Psalms ;  and  the 
first  tiiirty  of  them,  wliich  be  de  iioated  to  bis 
km^,  Francois  I,  were  .set  or  'jmrodied'  to  the 

>  8m  Ambro*.  CiMchlchtc  der  Miuik.  to).  II.  p.  W. 

*       Du  Mcnwi.  ■  CbkoU  at  CiMitMni  popid^lrM.' 

■  TliU  mot  U  to  b*  (ouod  In  Um  ■  B«*im  MiMlcala.'  fOL  IB.  aa  31. 

4  Sm  AnbrM^ '  0«dk  4.  Marik.' vaL  III.  IV.  la  1«. ««. 
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fikvourite  dance  aire  of  the  Court.'  Popularity 
was  thus  at  once  secured  for  the  Psalms  which 
members  of  the  C<iurt  could  sing  to  their  favourite 
coitroitfes,  §arabande$,  and  bourria.  After  Mn* 
rot's  death  Beta  oootfaraad  his  work,  at  Oalvin'a 
instance.  Much  doubt  long  existed  as  to  whom 
belonged  the  honour  of  having  set  the  Paalms  to 
music.  Some  ascril)e<l  it  wholly  to  ICani,  others 
to  Goudimel :  but  M.  Douen  has  now  made  it 
clear  that  these  men,  U^ther  with  Jarobe  de 
Fer,  Franc,  Claudin.  and  perhi^  others,  adapted 
the  Psalms  to  existing  profane  songs.*  In  the 
'Psantler  Flamand  Primitif '  ( 1 540)  all  the  Psalma 
are  for  onr  voict ,  and,  with  only  two  excepti  >ng, 
they  can  .'dl  be  traced  back  to  their  sources  in 
popolarFlreneh  and  Flemish  aoBgs.  Foroan/iTiiei^ 
mori-ov<  r.  a.H  well  as  maj^es.  secul  ir  air*  liave 
been  ii|ienly  utilised  by  cum|K>ser8  of  the  Koman 
Catholic  church.^ 

While  secular  music  was  thus  made  to  minister 
to  the  Church,  it  had  a  separate,  though  le«  oon- 
spicuous,  sphere  of  its  own.  This  is  attested  by 
the  vatuc-at-vire,  voix-de-tiUe  (better  known  by 
their  modem  nanm  of  mvdevSU^,  and  mkt  de- 
eour,  collected  and  published  in  the  i6th  century, 
but  evidently  belonging  to  the  preceding  century. 
M  uch  grace,  inde«d.  and  gaiety  were  evinced  in 
the  French  songs  and  romances  of  this  period, 
and  it  would  be  wrong  to  disparage  such  com- 
posers as  Noe  Feignient,  Guillaume  le  Heurteur, 
Pierre  Vermont^'  and  Fran9ois  I.,  whose  song  '  O 
tristed^partir*  it  foil  of  feeling.  M  on.'  important 
work,  undoubtedly,  waa  however  bein^'  d.i;i.  by 

their  polyphonic  oontempanffiea.  A  celubruted 
colleotion,  with  a  dedication  to  Charles  IX.  by 
Ronsjird,  was  published  in  1572,  iin  lt  r  the  title 
uf  '  Meslauges  de  Chausous,'  containing  (u>ng« 
for  4,  6,  and  sometimes  8  voices,  by  all  the 
be8t  known  Gallo-Belgian  masters,  such  aa  Jos> 
quill,  Mouton,  Claudin,  etc.  These  songs,  like 
others  of  the  same  date,  are  full  of  canonic  de- 
vices. Clement  Jannequin,  Crespel,  and  Balf 
wrote  many  songs  in  four  or  mora  parte.  Pletrt 
Ronsard'a  sonnets  were  set  to  music  by  Philippe 
de  Monte  in  5,  6,  and  7  parte;  and  his  sunga 
in  4  parte  by  Bertnad  and  Bejnaid.  Uention 

(  •WslHrilii  wya  ftk  Ui  'Mmi  ««  T«miM  iim*<.-  tcL  BL  p.  Wt 

Ihtt  whn<  an  J  duie*  air  became  popular  rh^mrr*  tnilBStHsUlf 
■lAriulinl'  It  :  I.e.  put  wur  1«  tu  It  lo  il<at  It  r.  iiUl  tw  ttUlg.  Jtm 
term  (laruJ; '  Uliu  luml  hail  no  Miucor  burlesque.  Init  limply  IMSaS 
aiUpiiitloo.  The  celebrated  publlahen  and  adtlun.  *1a  teoilUt 
iiallanl.  iMued  a  quantltj  oi  tiwM  iodss:  '  L'AImUI«,'  s  walt-kaowa 
eiamplt.  I*  tmUj  s  mlouet. 

«  8w  D01MI1, '  CMmont  Mare*  »t  to  riantler  Bticenot.'  tdI.  1.  p.  tot. 

1  Accurdlag  to  Doovn  (rol.  1.  pp.  and  T(Bi  the  Ivnian  < >ih<  1(."t 
haTc  Krvrr  cpa*ed  to  adapt  »ecul«r  alr»  to  «<  n-'ii-i i,  il  iiv  i .  u.  1 1 1- 
1«Ui  centurj  down  to  tiw  preacnt  time :  aod  h«  tupporU  lif  i>t«te- 
menl  br  rrfercnee  to '  La  picttie  AloiaMta  tifmt  tM  Ul»li>« :  tJteMODS 
(tpirituelle*.  U  piupArt  tur  Im  air  nMHidalnt.  par.  AbL  da  la  CancMa. 
1«19' ;  °  Imllatloti  dc  J4au»-C>irl«t  <m  ranti<)Ura  tur  del  ain  d'op««M 
«t  de  Vaiidevlllea.  par  Abb<  r<"I<-,-rlii  1727  (I'ariii*.  and  'Cuiicvfts 
Kplhtu*llM.'  a  eull«-11ciii  pHli'Mi'd  »t  Aviirnon  In  irct:  <4  . 
rrm:l»-nii.  h)  mil*.  pla^•■I '  ^  r  fXL  <^n  op.-ratlc  mrUMlirtl 
I'lccliml.  Muiart.  Clmaroia.  Itu^tliil,  M^hul,  and  uthec*. 

•  In  sMflbMtoi  Ite  iMMMtoa  •(  IS*  mwiMdb  la 
mDitaasn  <irtl»Meo«4  bairoTtlwISili  omiturr-  Bewtaan  arid  «^•t» 

ha>e  «Kifil»«d  II  with  th^  ronr-A-nr*.  Bawlln  an<l  Jmui  Ir  H..«j 
who  llT(rd  In  the  llttl*  *allri-  (ra>i<i  around  Vlr?".  in  .Voinm.  ir  >»ri.>t« 
maiir  farourltr  drliiklna-iuti^tt,  and  henrv  drlnklnc-*'>Q«*  ( *nif  to 
be  called  ra«x-if*-nr<.  But  raw4««M/e  li  a  oornivlleaof  «M«--'r-<^'I« 
an  old  term  orltrlnally  applied  to  <*•■•■■•  nnc  <•  lb*  atrvciK  and 
afterward''  .-iiriKi-d  to  all  H>n«a iriib  t»t  alnanS  1I|IM  i 

•  nerr«  Vetmout  U  inentkoMS  ^  IhVl**'*  IB  tka  | 
book  of '  rantagmrt.' 
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■hoold  also  be  made  of  Gom^ert,  Jr)«(quin'fl  cele- 
bfAted  pupil.  And  Certon  liaa  shown  in  hia 
'Je  ne  fiu  juoAu  n  ayae*  whni  ezcellenoe  the 
Frenob  po^j^honio  chaitom  omi  «ttela  ia  «tp«ble 


BONO. 


Tha  effecU  of  tb«  great  change  wbieh 
orer  vocal  tnuaio  at  tbe  end  of  the  l6th  oenttiry 
were,  oerhape,  more  marked  in  France  and  6d- 
gium  than  elsewhere.  Pulyfihonic  music,  whether 
ID  masses  or  in  madrigals,  had  l>een,  a«  we  have 
Been,  iLe  j'orte  of  the  Gallo  Belgian  school ;  bat 
wbsn  once  the  monodio  system  had  gained  nni* 
rmmi  recognition,  polyphonic  muiio  began  to 
decline  even  wliere  it  had  ilourished  moat,  and 
the  GaUo>Belgian  school  ■oirendand  its  iadtvi- 
duality  by  abtorptlon  into  the  Itelba  wbool. 
Thenceforward  original  mclcxlies  of  their  own 
inventiua  were  expected  of  musicians,  and  the 
old  pnMitiet  flf  ohMMiiig  theniM  for  compositions 
in  pomiltt  son^s  or  current  dance-tunes  died 
cnik  thoog'b  its  diiiapjicarance  was  gradual,  for 
ao  aaolnt  or  inveterate  usage  ever  ceases  all 
•i  intti'  Hm  Fnnak  oompossn  were  likowisa 
fofaaoMd  by  two  otbar  great  iBBOvMioM  of  llili 
time,  viz.  the  creation  of  discords  by  MioOtiTerde, 
and  tha  application  of  music  to  the  drama.  In 
the  latter  ymn  of  the  i6th  century  songs  for  one 
voice  began  to  find  favour  and  to  drive  airs  for  3, 
4,  5,  or  6  voices  from  the  ground  which  they  had 
oocapied  for  more  than  1 50  years.  And  that  UKMt 
flharartoristic  ^jrpe  of  French  songs,  tbe  romance, 
waa  MNm  to  eonunenoe,  or  rather  to  resume^  a 
revn  of  popularity  which  i-s  not  yet  ended. 

Soado  defines  the  romance  to  b«  a  song  divided 
fntoMveral 'ooupleta.*  TI10  air  of  a  fwrnme*  la 
always  simide,  naive,  anr!  tender,  and  the  theme 
of  its  words  is  generally  amatory.  Unlike  tbe 
oAoaaom  it  la  aovor  political  or  satirical.  It 
was  one  of  tbe  very  earliest  fruits  of  French 
grace,  sensibility,  and  gulhintry ;  and,  though  its 
attributes  may  have  varied  from  time  to  time,  it 
luw  remained  unohan^  in  its  essenoe  froax  the 
om  of  thelVinibadoiin  imtQ  now.  There  was,  it 
is  troe,  &  period  after  the  disft]  p«':\ranco  of  the 
Troubadours,  when  the  romance  was  threatened 
with  eztinetioo  by  its  formidablo  rival,  tbo  poly- 
phonic chavf'nt.  hilt  the  17th  century  saw  it 
a;,'ain  in  pos»c£tiiuu  of  all  its  old  Hupremacy. 
Louis  XIII.,  who  was  more  at  home  in  music 
than  in  poUtios,  wrote  several  roaiances ;  and  his 
mii8ie>maiter.  Titan  OaMroB,  was  perhaps  the 
furcmost  coiuposi  r  of  romances  of  that  time. 
Several  charming  examples  of  his  works  are 
extant,  but  the  wllowing.  whibh  waa  first  pub< 
lisbed  in  a  correct  form  a  few  years  ag"-*,  is  cer- 
tainly one  of  the  best.'  The  modulations  are 
tmly  wmariiaWo  for  tltat  date. 

I  When  public  opinion  flut  crav-d  to  »pproT»  tbli  pr»clicr.  cim- 
yOMftdld  not  >t  Mm  (bftrKloQ  ll,  but  the;  no  longar  produoed  pieoa* 
«hlak  wm  svoDtdIr  pa.n>d  iet  or  adaptations ;  tt  uem  Iioth  tbalr 
ll^H  M  atlMh  thair  name*  lo  all  tbelr  BMlodlaa.  wWhar  Vbrnf  w«c« 
.  gitslMl  or  borrowKl.  At  Beudo,  for  lutapca;  ubaarrn  in  hit '  Cri- 
tl«M  at  UtUraiurt  ntulcalca.'  the  wonU  ofOhanaaatc  Gabrlolla' 
I  DO  aiiora  written  by  Henri  IV.  than  tu  muilc  WM  writtan  b;  hli 
I  it  AmpMt.  IHi  Caarroj.  Thr  nir  li  really  an  old  Soii  of 
I  MUtenhlp:  and  probabljr  awma  oourt  pott.  Dtiportaa  par- 
Ms  ttsMrti  to  stew  cc  fhs  felBS-  liss 
m,*ski.  p.mi^ 
•  ass  WHrtla. 'BdKia  to  TtaiSS  SSM«.*  WL  HI. » 
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Ga^dronVaoifrjn-law,  Bofeset,  was  thoantiior 

of  a  very  famous  romatie^,  'Cachez  beaux  yeux.* 
And  the  names  of  Bcaulieu,  Deschamps.  Culasse, 
Bemier,  Lefdvre,  Lambert,  and  Pierre  Ballard 
may  bo  reoorded  a«  other  cotapoaers  of  this  ago. 
Tho  last  (whose  *  Belle,  qai  m'avea  bleas^*  waa  a 
pApular  romance)  whb  a  ineinher  of  the  fainotis 
Bsdlard  family  of  music-printers:  others  of  the 
ftmlly  also  w«re  composers.  As  printers,  tbey 
preserved  a  large  quantity  of  hrnncftfs*  ( '  ou 
petits  airs  tendres'),  drinking-songs,  and  dance- 
songs.  Hora  we  nay  mention  the  drone  bass, 
which  ooonrs  so  frequent^  in  Frenoh  wkMdUee 
and  other  danoo-songs. 


•  rims  OeMNSttstB  steal  Vn^wM  a  (in|«r  in  tha  KlncHbant 
•t  Ttrla.  and  Is  ISH  meaaadad  Claud*  L.rJ«on«  as  eompowr  10  ih* 
•am*.  11*  was  a  rraat  compoaer  of  rallvst,  and  was  one  of  tha 
chlet  persons  to  bring  about  the  gr»»t  mimMIc  reii  luiitm.  bj  wh'rh 
tolo  tuns*  ooalad  the  poljphoitle  eompotltlons  tltat  had  fur  su  lung 
nisi,  a  lis  ■— lisr  wni  pSMMiss  Srtlw  Billarli  hii  run  ItTt 
SdS  MBl  OvMraa'i  aeiMMsw.  AatolM  BolMl.  was  net  only  ths 
favoarlta  sonfirompoier,  but  alto  tha  bait  liitenl«<  of  hl<  ilroe. 
[See  BuKiMET.       1,  p.  ZM.) 

«  BaUKETTl  Is  dcftnad  t>j  Diderot  and  d*Alainbert.  In  thrlr  an- 
cyelopadla.  to  ba  a  kind  of  dutumm  with  an  eat;  and  ilmpla  air,  and 
written  In  a  ityla  which  Is  (altaix.  but  without  afr«ctatlon.  and  often 
tasillt  sad  plaitttl.  Tha  Irrm  In  .Mii  ralljr  belleTed  to  hava  COM 
ftwa  ths yoanc  tIrU,  'palltn  Lru:.r< '  ci  brunattaa.*  to  whom  thaa* 
tongs  were  to  frrquentir  siIiImmxhI.  Ballard  howvrcr  mslntalni  that 
the  term  was  dcrWad  from  th«  itrBal  popularity  of  a  fiartlcilsr  wng 
In  which  tha  word  waa  used.  A  well-known  sprtrlmen  U  '  I>an«  notra 
vUlaea*  ssasA  Is  ssnssUsMsia 'Mw  dttons  Hols  suas  A I 
■od  attribslsa  te  MNflS. 

■  isslMwlis.'liatsiB«nisfSsiii,*vi>i-U-  p-ua 
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Sevenl  bnutetUa  were  included  in  the  great  col- 
lection of  old  F^ch  popular  songs,  which  A. 
Philidor  copied  out  with  his  own  hand  and  dedi- 
cated to  Louia  XI V.^  Many  wen  undoubtedly 
mitten  «a  old  NoA  dtn,  eipeciaUy  duM  in  partu 
After  the  1 7th  century  they  boooOM  wauotfy  db- 
tiiwuiahable  from  romance*. 

Fbr  eacoellent  and  typiod  ^Meimana  of  tin 
romnneea  of  the  18th  century,  we  may  quote 
J.  J.  Ronsseau's  '  L«  Rosier'  and  'Au  fond 
d'une  sombre  vallee,"  both  which  are  found 
in  his  collection  entitled  '  Lea  Consolations  dea 
MMnt  do  mi^e.*  Simple,  graceful,  and  pa- 
thetic OS  the  former  of  those  is,  it  ia  inferior  to 
the  latter  in  the  deecriptive  power  of  the  muiio. 
lit  melody  b  M  ftUom  :— 


Am  Md'ta-* 


rr 


-  -* 


•I  Ik 


U  «l  . 


Wi-Mrnr  Ik  Wt-m  m  ••kl 


(lBtht4 


pull    mou  -  -  rlr. 

while  the  oofi  mnnnor  of  the  aiooompanuM&i  k 
Bturtidned  in  leniiqiinven.  Tlie  mwUttm  of 

this  period  would  seem  to  have  been  inspired  by 
the  grace  and  delicacy  of  the  contemporary  poetiy 
to  create  mdodiee  of  great  tendemea  and  rfn^ 
plicity.  Insipid  as  these  melodies  must  often 
a{>[>ear  to  us,  whose  taete  has  been  educated 
by  great  masters  of  the  flbMlanl  and  romantio 
■chools,  they  are  thorou^y  repw—ntolive  of  tho 
age  which  prodooed  them.  It  wai  tibe  Hmo  of 
that  singular  phase  of  thought  and  feeling  whkk 
will  for  ever  be  eMonated  with  the  name  of 
J.  J.  RowMan ;  »  tine  of  yoaniinge  to  latiun 
to  some  imai^nnetl  state  of  native  innocence;  to 
an  ideal  ])a>t  Tal  life  in  some  vimonary  Arcadia. 
All  this  was  faithfully  reflected  in  the  worka  of 
its  poets  and  musiciana.  What  an  idyll,  for  in- 
stance, is  presented  to  ua  by  '  Que  ne  suia-je  la 
fougfere,'  tne  words  of  which  were  written  by 
BiUmtt^  an  amateur  poet,  to  an  old  air  wroa^ 
attribatad  to  PetgoMl  Among  olhar  fikvoanla 
romancf^  were  'O  ma  tendre  musette' — woldi 
by  La  H.arpe,  and  music  by  Monsigny ;  '  II  plaol* 
bergbra^*  by  Simon;  'Lea  petite  ciseaux,*  hf 
Rigel ;  'L'AnTnir  fait  passer  1"  t^-mps,  If  tempo 
fait  passer  I'auinur,'  bySuU^;  'Auuette  et  Lu^n,* 
by  Favart ;  anil  '  (  jue  j'ailM  b  VOir  ki  hoos* 
daUa^  by  Oavienne. 

ftMumeca  wwa  ao  uttdi  fai  yosnt 

and  readied  high  a  dcgret'  of  excellence,  they 
were  not  the  only  noteworthy  aouga  of  the  timea 
in  qoeation.  Song*  of  other  Unda  ware  writlea 
by  such  eminent  cornpo^era  of  the  i8th  wntory 
aaGr^try,  Dalayroc,  and  MAul.  Amongst  theae, 
political  songa  an  prominent.  In  no  coontay 
haTO  they  bMn  more  important  than  in  Fraaoa. 
The  temperament  of  the  PVendi  baa  erer  been 
favuvirable  to  the  prmhiciion  of  political  chanitmt. 
The  '  Masarinade'  of  the  17th  oentniy  was  a  vaat 
eolleetion  of  mora  than  foor  tiiottmiid  ttttrical 
effuaions  against  Maxarin,  adapted  to  popular 
airs.  Early  in  the  i8th  century  was  heard  the 
faunona  long  'Malbrook  s'en  va-t-en  guerre/* 
and  later  on,  in  the  first  thro«  of  t!ie  Revolutioji, 
the  Koyalists  of  France  were  singing  '  P'auvre 
Jacques,'  by  the  Marquise  de  Travenet ;  and  the 
air  mounded  with  'f^in^'  from  tha  tbioata  of 
Iba  {naoTgent  rabble  of  Pinfiu  'Riebard  6  man 
roi,'  and  'Oh  peut  on  £tre  mieux  qu'au  aein  do 
sa  iamille '  have  become  historical  by  their  one 
at  the  same  terrible  period.  [Sea  vol.  iii.  p.  1 27  a ; 
vol.  ii.  p.  616  b.]  As  might  have  been  expected 
of  Bo  profound  a  movement,  the  Revolution  gave 
birth  to  many  remarkable  songs.  To  the  atonny 
years  of  the  close  of  the  i8th  and  the  opening  of 
lha  19th  oantuxtea  are  due  the  finest  chantt  or 
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ctands  the  '  Maneilbuae,'  which  ha-s  won  im- 
mortalitj  for  its  Author  and  compoaor,  Boaget 
de  Ude.  K«zt  in  merit  cwme  tarM  Mngs  of 
M<<hul'8,  yiz.  the  'Cliant  dii  Depart,'  wonls  by 
Ch^ni«r ;  the  'Ch»at  du  R«tuur ';  and  the  'Chant 
de  Victoire.*  And  by  the  aide  of  these  ntay  be 
j  lnr-f  -l  the  'Rt  veil  du  Peiiple,'  by  Souriqu^  de 
S.  Marc,  music  by  Gavcaux;'  and  Deeorgues' 
'Pfere  de  I'Univers,'  set  by  Gcesec.  Contemporary 
witit  th*  fongowg  •ongi,  but  on  » lower  level  of 
po1{ttea1{inportanoe,wer9*Oiid«kRoaaMll«*;  the 
*Ch!im  u  D:u^  ibrrt';  'Fanfan  laTnlipo';' 

the  'Cbamon  de  Boknd';  *Te  eoavieoi-tu 
*L*  vMt  da  Ghtponl*;  and  muqr  otiun  whieih 
ft  would  be  tedioue  to  enumerate. 

It  may  here  be  obeerred,  parenthetically,  that 
Iktm  the  firHt  iatKodiiotion  of  chantotu  haUad4e$ 
—that  ia,  dance-saoffi— down  to  the  yrwent  dftj. 
6-8  time  has  predominated  over  twmtj  ether 
measure  in  French  songs.  Tliey  t-Lill  retain  tlie 
Moolimity  giving  eMh  syUable  (including  the 
inal  e)  m  lepanil*  ikOto;  wid  to  long  m  tbe  tune 
V  rhvtlmilcal  and  piqnant,  and  the  wonls  witty 
and  amusing,  the  Fn^h  tMUs  exact.i  but  little 
in  raipect  of  harmony  or  aooompanimcnt,  or  in- 
deed of  guneral  musical  structure.  The  success 
of  these  Bongs  depends  greatly  on  the  way  they 
are  aung.  T^ese  remarks,  however,  refer  only  to 
tbe  lighter  claiMe  of  ehanions  ;  and  ate  not  so 
oppliokble  to  peitaiotte  or  Ivric  song^. 

After  the  accession  of  Napoleon  and  the  ac- 
oompanyiog  revival  of  monarooical  traditions,  thu 
demend  for  rewNin«eir  was  more  engar  thnn  ever, 
and  there  was  no  lack  of  composers  ready  to 
supply  it.  The  most  tiucceflsful  waa  FLmtado. 
whose  melodies  were  tuneful  and  tender,  while 
his  noodinMnimanli  ezhUiit  n  oerteia  dnnwtio 
power.  Hb  bait  tmanea  arc  'Ma  peine  m  de- 
vanc^  I'auroro';  •  Languir  d'amour,  j;t^niir  ton 
■ilenoe';  and  'T«  bien  aimer,  d  ma  chere  2^1ie': 
of  theee  the  laat  Is  flie  best.  Garat.  Pradher, 
and  Laml>ert  were  Plantade'H  chief  rivnl'?.  An- 
other popular  contcmporarv  was  Dalvimarc,  who 
aombined  wit  and  knowledge  of  the  world  with 
much  musical  emdition:  his  'Chant  h^xtique  du 
Cid '  is  reiJlj  a  fine  song.  For  information  re- 
specting Choron,  the  autlmr  of  'La  Sentinell"-,' 
and  the  Sbander  of  a  school  whence  issued 
DanrsB.  Beodo,  Honpoa,  and  othan  who  were 
botn  singfrs  and  componers — the  reader  muRt 
turn  to  another  page  of  this  Dictionary.  [See 
Choimii.]  Coaspicuous  among  the  numerous 
Italian  composers  who  cultivated  French  romances 
with  success  was  Blan^itii ;  from  him  the  French 
lomanre  caught,  as  M.  Scudo  has  pointed  out, 
some  of  the  mo^idan  of  tint  Italian  ooiuomMa. 
As  a  sittstrian,  Iwwever,  Blaaglni  waa  better 
known  to  the  Parisians  than  to  his  own  country- 
men. And  iu  any  list  of  the  distinguished  writers 
of  roeuinees  at  this  period,  the  names  of  two 
women.  Mmf^.  Oail  and  Q\i<roti  Hnrtense,  hhould 
certainly  be  included.  The  former  was  the  better 

>  ThI*  tons  hu  teen  cftlttd  tfa* '  lUrMlllttM '  of  Uw  TbennMor  r«- 
•rtlotv  (*U  tjn  FnnfmtM.'     O.  lUiMO.) 

1  AooMtonsoftmiidsrinatntStitoMeMtiiM.  «aaMtr«aMiy 
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musician,  and  prnof*<  of  study  are  given  by  her 
romance  '  Vous  qui  pries,  pries  pour  moL'  Abont 
QtMStt  Hctteose  there  was  more  of  the  amateur 
composer.  Havin:?  read  some  poem  that  took 
her  fancy,  she  would  sit  down  to  the  pianoforte 
and  find  an  air  that  went  to  it;  she  would  then 
play  it  to  her  friends,  and  if  appr>)Vrd  liy  them 
would  confide  it  to  Drooet,  or  Carbonuel,  or 
Plantade,  to  put  the  air  into  musical  shape,  and 
provide  it  with  an  aooompanisMaft.  Her  most 
sncoenfhl  songs  were  *Fttiant  poor  la  Syrie'; 
*Vou3  me  quittez  pour  aller  \  la  glc'i  -  ,'  and 
'Beposes-vous,  bon  cbevaUer.*  Of  these  the  hnt 
Is  tiie  most  Ihioiis,  and  tiie  last  has  niost  mnrfeal 
merit.* 

As  a  general  reflection  on  the  songs  whidl 
have  just  passed  under  ovr  review,  it  may  ba 
SMd  coat  their  most  eammon  fault  is  tbe  en- 
dMTonr  to  express  inflated  sentiments  with  in- 
adequate means.  A  di  ■  n  p  vncy  is  constantly 
felt  between  the  oomixionplaoe  simplicity  of  the 
aoeompaabnenls  and  modalatleiis  and  the  fntsnre 
sentimentality  or  turgid  pomposity  of  tho  words. 
The  disparity  can  only  be  concealed  by  au  amount 
of  dramaUe  and  azpromive  singing  which  very 
few  singers  possess.  This  prevalent  defect  cannot, 
however,  be  imputed  to  Komagnesi,  who  began 
as  a  choir-boy  under  Choron  ;  hist  300  romances 
and  cAan«oa<</<s  ve  free  from  it.  The  mobdiaa 
are  dearly  defined  and  well  adapted  fur  the  voloe, 
and  the  accomjiriniment.8  strike  a  mean  between 
preteoiuoa  and  bald  Kiaiplicity.  *  L'attente,*  '  Lm 
dormeuae.' '  L'Angelus,  and  *  Le  rfive  *  may  ba 
cit^'d  as  g  tod  illustr.itions  of  his  meritu  The 
jjauio  praiHc  miiy  b  j  accorded  to  A.  de  Bt  auplrin, 
who  in  freshness  and  piquancy  was  even  superior 
to  Bomagnesi.  And  of  others  who  wrote  about 
the  saau  time  and  in  the  same  style,  it  will 
Kuffice  to  mention  the  nnme.s  of  Pan»*en>n,  Bru- 
gui^,  Jadio,  Mengal,  Dolive,  Goul^,  Berton, 
PuUet,  Lis,  Scndo,  Mme.  Malibran,  the  famovs 
singer,  and  Mme.  Duchambge.  But  perhaps 
ihb  roiiutation  of  Mme.  Duchambge  was  iu  no 
small  aegraedaa  to  tbe  skill  with  iniich  Nourrit 
s.mg  her  iongs,  such  as  'Uanga  gardiMi'  and 
'Penses-ta  qne  ce  soit  aimer.' 

Out  of  the  revolutionary  era  of  1830  there 
came  in  France  a  apltodid  burst  of  lyric  poetry. 
It  was  the  era  of  viotor  Hogo,  Lamartfne.  Caei> 
mir  Del.'ivl:>ne,  Alfred  de  Musaef  and  Berar;-  r  ; 
and  it  was  natural  that  the  Song  Rhoubt  be 
responsive  to  the  poetic  movement  of  the  time. 
In  i8a8  Monpon  puHHshed  Berangor's  'Si  j'etais 
petit  uiaeau  '  for  three  voices,  and  at  once  at- 

tracted  tha  notloa  of  the  paeta  of  tha  Bomanlie 

I  Seode.  la  hti  'LttWrstitr*  «t  Orttlqo*  moilMlMk'  l«th  the  fnlloir- 

Ins  ifctiT  of  •  n»pn«»i-T«>o«.  boil  ch»>T»Hfr.'  on  Ihf  mihi  rflr  of  Jfl1«. 
OodMlT who  win  fi  r  •  li  iiit  tliiir  attic!,. nl  to  <Jii<-'ci  II  rieuir  Not- 
wllbatanrtlnf  a  flight  eoogh.  tnd  lh«  d«<tor'i  prohlbHtvn.  Ih<i  Qumm 
■■iMtoMdta*lntMfetlwiii>MeaeS  fsrlMr.  la  liw  smatae  ito 
sad  f«  rotnpo—  Iwr  fVMMMwt,  Mng  then  tiom.  and  In  MM  wtmilt 
•he  x'^^yni  them  h«rT  nir^n.  s'kwin;  h»-  itiitTOrf-  to  erltlcii*. 
U.  .MriRtiflrv  lit'  Lal'i.rdp  wi«  fhc  auOiMr  i«tii'^^  wurtl«  ihf?  fmutnSif 
•elrcted  tu  MFt  10  miittc.  Uii  «w  "  i'anant  pnur  )•  (ir  '  .'^uth  wmi 
the  MM  with  whkb  tba  Qur«n  coajpowd  the  melodta*  of  hrr 
that  tb»  attached  llllla  value  to  theni.  And  abe  «a*  oa  ibe  potitl  of 
tewinc  up  "  OepoMi-troui.  bon  chevalier,"  bacauM  In  the  eveiilaf 
•rhen  ihe  cava  It.  tevrrat  penoni  cooteaMd  that  they  did  not  lUw  It. 
LuckUj.  CwtaoMl  net  woaolted,  sad  ba  proaoooced  lbs  Sir  Is  fes 
tba  iify  bM>  (hat  ttta  Qaasa  had  aa  j«i  mmpo-xV 
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school.  His  great  popninrity  aa  a  OOmposcr 
coainienced  in  1830.  with  hi«  tettiqg  of  Altred 
da  Muraet's  '  UAndalotHtb'  Ifnajr  nuno  of  dt 
Muitset'B  ballftdH  and  roiMDoet  were  afterwards 
■et  by  him ;  and  he  rendered  the  same  service 
to  poems  by  Victor  Hago.  But  Monpou  was  not 
ft  highly  trained  mnsidan,  and  his  moaio  is  ver}' 
fiwHj.  Hio  a  dave  to  the  fnAMiMoa  of  the 
Romantio  idwol,  and  well  iUui-ti  atee  the  extreme 

aljfferatlon  to  which  it  wa-i  prone.  Nererthe- 
Jnis  songs  arc  full  of  interest ;  the  melodies 
are  original  and  striking,  and  if  the  harmony  be 
incorrect,  and  at  times  harsli.  it  is  never  without 
dramatic  power.   They  are  diflScult  to  sing,  but 
Botwithetanding  thia  dxnwbaok,  'Le  lever,'  'Le 
Toilo  hlane.*  'Lee  deoz  arehen,*  and  *La  ehaaaon 
da  Mignon*  have  an  established  popnlarfW.  The 
fawt  song  reveals  the  best  and  most  refined  quali- 
tiee  of  Monpoa's  imagination.    Similar  qnsdities 
wen',  likewise,  dinplayed  by  an  incnniparably 
greater  musician,  Hector  Berlioz,  in  whom  there 
was  a  depth  of  poetic  ini|g^  and  a  subtle  oenae 
of  beanty,  to  which  Monpoa  eoold  make  no  pie- 
Of  all  Berlioz's  works,  hli  songs  are, 
the  least  tiui^ed  with  t!io  charaoteristio 
ktionof  theBomauticists;  buttodescribo 
them  is  bj  no  moans  easy.  He  wrote 
■bout  twenty-seven  in  all :  sono  arc  fir  more 
than  one  voice,  and  some  had  originally  an  or- 
acoompaiiitnent,  though  they  are  imw 
pablished  for  the  PP.;  op.  »,  'Irlande,' 
of  nine  melodien  for  one  or  two  voices, 
■nd  sometimee  chorus  :  the  words  are  imitations 
of  TliomaB  Moore's  bv  Gounot ;  and  noa.  i  and 
7,  *La  ooMher  dn  solefl.'  and  'L'otigine  do  la 
narpe,*  are  perhaps  the  best.    In  op.  7,  '  Nuits 
d'^ti^,'  there  are  six  songs  for  one  voice,  with 
awhsslral  or  PF.  accompaniment^  and  these  are 
Mlhaiis  the  choicest  of  all ;  nos.  3  and  4,  '  Sur 
IsB  lagnnes/  and  '  L'absenoe,*  are  enpecinlly  beau- 
tiful.   Op.  n,  'La  captive.'  embodying  a  re- 
markable crisis  of  the  writer  s  life,  is  a  long 
pieoe.  written  for  a  eontralto  trolee,  and  its  diief 
mtercst  .-itta'  ht'.s  to  tlio  varied  acconipaniraent, 
which  has  been  reduced  to  PF.  score  by  Stephen 
Bdlsr.  Op.  13,  'Fleais  des  Diadsib*  eonsists 
of  five  romaneet  or  chan$mii>,  some  for  ona  voioe, 
and  some  for  two,  or  chorus,  all  beari^  a  dis- 
tinctively local  colouring.   In  op.  19,  '  Fftnilltits 
d'Albnm,'  the  first  pieoo  b  a  bolero,  the  seoond 
an  ambade,  and  the  tUid  a  ehonis  fbr  men's 
voices  with  a  tenor  solo.    Three  songs  without 
an  opus  number — '  La  belle  Isabeau,* '  Le  ohaa- 
seur  danois,*  and  'Une  pritoe  du  matin*  (which 
is  really  a  duet)— complete  the  li.st  of  B.  rlioz's 
songs.    No  one  can  study  them  witliout  being 
struck  by  the  fragmsnloiy  character  of  the  me- 
lodies, and  the  want  of  symmetry  in  the  rhythmic 
phrases.   Bat  these  defects  are  atoned  for  by  the 
exquisite  beauty  of  the  melodic  fragments ;  and 
the  rhythmic  phrases  are  never  abruptly  broken 
or  diriointed  vrithoot  jostification.  An  esplana- 
tion  for  it  will  always  bt>  found  in  the  word% 
which  it  was  Berlioz's  constant  study  to  illustrate 
with  i>eifect  fidelity.   \Vhat  can  be  more  poetical 
than  tho  openii^  phrase  in  his  song  'L'absenoe'l 
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And  Wb,  when  repeated  ISnr  tho  last  time 

softly,  and  as  if  in  the  far  distance,  jiniducee  a 
nia^c  eHect,  especially  s\hcn  accompanied  by  the 
orchestra. 

Berlioz's  aeoompanimcnts  are  highly  developed, 
and  participate  fully  in  the  poetic  intention  of 
the  words.  A  proof  of  his  skill  in  this  respect 
is  afforded  by  the  snlrioined  estraot  bom  'Le 
spectra  do  la  tcos,*  wk&n,  after  a  fall,  rich, 
and  varied  accompaniment  thtx)ughout,  he  gives 
to  the  last  words  merely  sini,'le  notes,  and  thos 
unmistakeably  marlu  the  transition  firom  tbo  pno> 
sionate  talo  of  tlio  rose  to  its  epitaph. 
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If aaj  MoUier  ezampU  of  BerlWi  poetic  fikcalty 
might  b«  adduced,  but  enough  has  already  been 
aaid  to  indicate  his  exalted  poeition  among 
tflO  ■onyoOBipoeerg  of  Vmbm.  Although  his 
eininenoe  is  now  (perhaps  a  little  too  fully) 
recogiused,  far  less  of  ^pular  appreciation  was 
snmted  to  him  in  his  lifetime  than  to  several  of 
hi>  oontemponrie%  whoM  fleetiqg  oelobritj  haa 
tliioebemwllpfledliyMioiidnriiig&me.  Aioong 
these  leaser  lights  were  L<ilHa  Puget  (a  favourito 
in  peniioni  and  convents),  Th.  Labarre,  Giisar, 
B4nift»  da  LaUmr,  Thys,  Lagoanfaa,  Dapoti, 
Gatayes,  Monfort,  Chi^ret,  Vimeux,  Morel,  etc. 
Thia  group  would  be  ro>re  correctly  deitcribed 
aa  muMM  writers,  since  their  songs  are  for  the 
most  part  of  a  lii^'ht  character.  Mon  ambitious 
work  ba8  been  done  by  Niedermeyer,  R^ber,  and 
Ckmv^,  with  whom  may  be  elas^cd  the  more 
modem  writers,  Satnt-Sataa,  Mass^  Godard. 
MaHenet.  and  Paladflha 

Notwithstanding  tho  manifest  preference  of 
the  French  fior  dramatic  musics  they  have  not 
negleetad  otW  fcrma.  T»  operatb  oompoeaw 
for  instince.  such  as  Ambroise  Thomas.  Gotmod, 
Delibes,  Bizet,  and  David — France  owes  some  of 
hsr  choicest  lyrics.  And  from  German  songs  she 
has  not  withheld  the  tribute  of  genuine  admira- 
tion. It  is  no  mean  glury  to  have  been  the  firut 
OOantey  oatside  Germany  to  give  Schubert's 
songs  aa  adequate  interpretatioii.  [So*  ^oL  iii. 
P-  357-1  l^e  art  of  singing  is  aa  wall  miderftood 
and  taucrht  in  France  as  in  any  other  country, 
and  nowhere  is  a  clear  and  oorrect  pronunciation 
of  tha  w«iida  man  strictly  anetad  of  ringers. 
Indeed,  from  the  lact  that  the  sylHblcs  which 
are  muta  in  q)eaking  are  pronounced  in  singing, 
the  FVoDah  langoage  would  be  barely  intell^bla 
when  mn^,  unless  distinctly  articulated. 

In  Paris  and  the  other  large  cities  of  France 
the  popular  songs  of  tba  hour  are  only  favourite 
tones  fipom  Comic  Opera*,  or  which  have  been 
beard  at  a  Gaf^-Chaatant.  But  in  tiia  prorinoes 
hmidreds  of  national  airs  still  exist,  ami  their 
dittinot  aUribatw  an  generally  determined  by 
tiia  loeaBtjr  to  wUdi  tfiey  bOeng.  Tha  ain  of 
Soatharn  Fnince  are  distinguishable  by  exuberant 
gaiety,  deep  poetic  sentiment,  and  a  religious 
•eoent.  Many  of  them  are  said  to  resemble  the 
gnMWful  old  Tmubadour  meltxlies.  The  following 
modem  Prnvenyal  air,  quoted  by  Ambros,'  bears 
a  itraog  neemblance  to  an  oM  dan 
in  data  av«n  to  tha  xjth  oentoiy 


a»aaaft;'t«kM.fii 


Wot  ftu     U  •  M-itnift 


11  plw  dr«i-(«t-lo  a>p«n* 


i1  i-lLr  f  .J-JI 


•t*ls  SB>t«-l»| 


CM  IS  va-na. 

Thaaoii«erAiini8iMan<lilaflyBmm^  and 

Burgnnny  is  rich  in  Noels  and  drinking-songl. 
The  B^amois  airs  are  pathetic  and  melodiooa, 
and  their  words  are  mostly  of  love ;  wlulf^  on 
the  other  hand,  the  subjects  of  the  songii  of 
Normandy  are  generally  supplied  by  the  ordinary 
pursuits  tad  oosvpations  of  Ufa.  Mill-aongs  are 
^ecially  common  in  Normandy,  and  ban  a 
character  of  their  own.  Their  « oouplali  *  an 
wont  to  consist  of  two  lines  with  a  refrain  ;  and 
the  rq/Vxmi  is  tiM  principal  part  of  the  song.  It 
oovan  a  mnltltuda  of  ftiHniga  fai  tba  ihyma^  or 
even  senfe.  and  allows  the  singer  ample  scope 
to  exeoute  fantastic  and  complicated  vanatiuns. 
Hmm  min^aoi^  wbiab  often  breathe  a  strong 
religious  feeling,  are  curious  and  unique  in  their 
way ;  and  when  sung  by  the  Norman  peasants 
thoinselves  on  summer  evenings  they  produce  an 
effect,  which  is  wholly  wanting  when  su^g  in  * 
drawing-room  with  a  modem  pianoforta  aeooo* 
panimentw  In  thia  respect  they  do  not  iliffer  from 
all  other  national  aire  of  Northern  France.  The 
songs  of  Brittany,  for  InstaDoa,  equally  defy  de- 
scription an  !  translation  into  modem  French  * 
Ituusseau  says  of  them : — '  Lei  airs  na  sont  pas 
piquaata,  midi  fb  ont  ja  na  eaii  qvoi  d'aatiqaa 
et  de  doux  qui  louche  K  la  lonerue.  lis  sont 
simples,  naits,  souveattristes,— ils  plaisent  pour- 
tant.'  And  another  aathor  bta  ulmned  their 
grave  beauty  to  the  scenery  of  their  native  dia« 
tricta,  to  the  chequered  landscai^es  of  oload 
and  sunshine,  of  wild  moorland  and  gray  sea, 
which  are  familiar  to  tlia  tiayallar  on  the  coast 
of  Brittany. 

The  works  on  which  the  foregoing  aoooont  of 
the  Sung  in  France  ha*  been  based  are— 

•Chants  et  Chansoai  pepilBliM  4e  la  VhUM**|  Da 
Menan.  (SvoU.)  .  „,  . 

*  Des  ChaiiKon*  popolaires  ;  Ni»ar(L 
•EsMki  Bur  la  Mn»)qno';  Delabonle.   (4  Tols.) 
*L»  CU  'lu  Caveau^ ;  P.  Cawlle. 

*  Kchos  du  Temps  pasno ' ;  J  Wckerlln.   1,3  tou.) 
•La  Lyre  Fr^n^aieo';  O.  Maa»on. 

'Critique  et  Littdrature  Municales' ;  Scado. 

'  OUmaat  Marot  et  1*  Psautier  Huguenot ' ;  O.  Donen. 

^'Hiitoire  de  la  Notation  Modcale';  Bmsst  David  el 

Mathii  LuMy. 
'Hiitory  ol  Mu«lc'  (3  toI*.):  Burney. 

*  Le«  Chanta  de  la  Patrie':  Laoirobe. 
'Oeeohichte  di-r  Miii'ik  ■ ;  Anibnu.    '4  toIs.) 


*  With  gvod  rt«iuo  Iheretora  VllltmuijtU, 
lecMon.  s>*«i  tke  Hiact  In  tiMlr  o«a  aMiBi 
<9e*  'Barta*  Brail,  cbania  pppalitiM  islS 


la  hU  adalrmfeie  csl* 
n.«sto 
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The  artirlr*  on  CnAXsnv  In  this  TMctlonsrr,  an<! 
FKA.sKiiKi.  II  in  M.-nii.  r.i  Mii8ik*llichp«  l^ixicoii. 
T)in  i>r«<ic>iit  vrritar  ia  »lao  ladabtod  to  IL  MathU 

And  Maistancfl. 
nutiMr  informattoii  may  b»  fooad  tal  ^ 

•Bmww-Breii,  chant*  pojml&irea  de  la  Bretiiffne,  imr 
HarMrt  de  U  Villeniarqu^' 

•Chanitons  et  Aira  p.jpulaires  dn  H(<arn,  rccuelUis  par 
VMd«ric  Hi  van  7. 

•Chants  J)  (lailiiiri's  dof  Flamauds  do  Kranoo-  rccupilli* 
par  M        t'l  111'  ^.-iiLik-  r.' 
JNoeU  >iouTiiiiix,  «ur  dei  Tieux  airs,  par  Ch.  BibauJt 

PMrFbilfbirtteDoo.' 
pMrLBiBoottlM.* 

In  Spain  and  Portu  L^Ml  the  Song  can  scarcely 
bt  wid  to  have  had  a  history.  While  both 
•omiteiHCsn  boast  of  having  produeed  eelebntad 
oomposers  of  polypb  ni<-  and  ecclesiastical  music, 
in  neither  has  there  be "U  any  systeinatic  develop- 
ment of  the  secular  and  monodio  departments. 
The  Utter  noMuns  what  it  was  in  the  earliest 
tfanea;  and  all  the  bast  songs  of  Spain  ana 
Fortugal  are  tha  oompontkoa  of  nntaaghfc  and 
unlettered  muskuai. 

Wifh  Ngaid  to  the  natlaiial  aonga  of  Spain  there 
is  an  initial  difficulty  in  determining  whether 
they  are  mure  properly  Songs  or  Dances,  because 
at  the  praaant  day  aU  the  fisTourita  aongn  ..f 
Spain  are  sung  as  accompaniments  to  danciiij,' ; 
bat  it  is  of  course,  as  songs,  and  not  as  dances, 
that  they  concern  us  here. 

Spanish  literature  is  rich  in  remains  of  antique 
poetry,  and  of  poetry  which  Imn  tiie  time  of  the 
'Troha  l  ir.  s'  s'-i>  intended  to  be  sung.  Among 
auoh  literary  relics  are  the  celebrated  cancioneros 
of  the  15^1  eenttiry,  large  miscellaneous  collec- 
tions of  songs,  containing  a  vast  number  of 
eancionej',  inveneioties,  motet,  preguntat,  vill^n- 
decs  and  baUada.^  The  balladi  are  fa  eight 
syllabled  asonnnte  verses  (i.e.  with  the  vuweLs 
only  rhyming),  and  they  are  stated  to  have 
been  sung  to  'national  recitativea,*  or  as  ao- 
eompaniinents  to  dances;  but  not  a  vestigo  of 
their  morio  has  been  preserved.  The  viUandcvs, 
or  peasants*  songs,  with  their  r^mi/<s  and  ritor- 
tulUt,  were  also  evidently  sung,  as  the  six-voiced 
•WMadeos  of  the  i6th  eentuiy  by  Puebia  would 
show ;  but  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  ex- 
tant words  to  these  songs  very  little  of  their 
moaie  has  ooma  down  to  ua.»  Again,  in  collec- 
tions of  the  romanceros  of  the  l6th  century,  the 
old  ballads  are  said  to  have  come  Irom  blind 
baUad'singers,  who  sang  them  ia  tile  streets - 
but  not  a  note  of  music  was  written  down' 

>  Th<<  fuhlon  of  nuking  mch  collcetioiu  of  pMtrr.  (ManllffealUd 
•aifc-.,.,fru,.  vM  wry  oommuo  Id  BfMn  Juit  b«foreiiiiSiSa»  thm 
Iptroducttpn  of  prtnllng.  lUnr  of  thev  c-  llfclloia.  both  In  numi- 

r  .u  Mrls  4l«.  pp.  J7»^B5  For 

K  "li'ir^"""  *"^'*''  "'^ 

SpanUh  music,  bo.h  lH.I,phonIe  «d  .^^Tb^^L'S^Sl 
S?J'"J"'>         *•  of.  Owing  to  tha  loUouu  wlih 

•w^rmt  aw  e«lus.d  from  SpwOA  llbiaJhu.  ^urbi. 
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though  hundreds  of  the  balla  ls  survive.  And 
the^e  old  ballads  are  still  sung  by  tha  noiMJo  ia 
Spain  to  traditional  aixs  wUch  haT»  pasaod  fteoi 
mouth  to  m(»uth  through  many  a  gt:nera.tion. 
Moreover  such  melodies  as  are  really  g^naiike  ia 
modem  collections  of  Spanish  songs  have  ^>»y^f 
without  exception  been  taken  down  from  tht 
lips  of  blind  b^[gai8»  who  are  now.  as  they  were 
in  Ui4  medisval  tiBu%  tba  atrsat^ii^an  of 
Spanish  towns.' 

The  natioBsl  aon^  of  Spain  may  be  divided 
into  three  geographical  groups,  those  of  (i)  Bis- 
cay and  Navarre:  (a)  Galioia  and  Old  Gaatika 
(3)  Soatbera  Spain  (Aadalnsia).  lathafizalef 
the.se  in^ops  are  the  soBga  of  the  Basques,  who 
are  believed  to  have  been  the  earliest  «r.>.^fyj^jy,|, 
of  the  Peninsida. 

(1)  The  exclusiveness  with  which  the  Ba^  j--* 
have  kept  themselves  a  distinct  and  separata 
race  has  made  it  diflScuIt,  if  not  inqMMiMi^  to 
traoe  their  mosio  to  any  primeval  8ourc«.  There 
has  heea  a  good  deal  of  speculation  on  this  point ; 
but  it  ia  not  neccssarv  to  give  the  niunerotis 
conjectures  put  forward  as  to  its  ocjg;iii.  Tbs 
time  and  rhythm  of  the  Baaqna  aon^  an 
complicated  ;  the  toniM,  iot  iiwtiiim^  ia  fa  5-8 
or  7-4  time,  thus — 


eloo 


or  in  alternating  bars  of  6-8  and  3-4  _ 

The  melodies  are  apparently  not  fboaded   

any  definite  scale ;  quarter  tones  regularly  oocnr 
in  the  minor  melodies ;  and  the  first  note  of  a 
song  is  always  surrounded  by  a  grupetio*  which 

£*ves  it  an  indefinite  and  undecided  effect.  The 
It  note,  on  the  other  hand,  has  always  a  firm, 
loud,  and  long-sustained  sound.  In  Arragea 
and  Navarre  the  popolar  dance  is  the  /ote,  aad 
according  to  the  tevariable  usage  of  Spain,  it  is 
also  the  f>opular  eoD'f:.  The  jota  is  almost  always 
sung  in  thirds,  and  has  the  peculiarity  that  la 
thd  ascending  scale  the  miaor  aeventii  b  wang  fa 
the  place  of  the  major.    [See  JoT,\.] 

(3)  The  songs  of  the  second  group  are  less  ia* 
tcrestiug.  Thaiala  of  the  Moon  over OaUeia  aad 
Old  Castile  was  too  brief  to  impart  an  Eastern 
colouring  to  the  music  of  those  provinces.  It  is, 
however,  gay  and  bright,  and  of  a  strongly  a»i> 
oented  dance  riq^thoL  The  words  of  the  songs 
ara  lively,  like  the  mosio,  and  in  perfect  accord 
with  it.  To  this  geographical  group  bdong  the 
bolci  oif,  inaiichffjae,  and  seguiciilhuf ;  but  this 


»  Bm  '  Echoi  de  riipigne,'  p.  RS.  whcro  ICM.  Lmohm  and  J.  mUy 
Altublde  flT«  a  Malagu*^  futhfullj  tnnicr1b«d  from  tb«  Ui*  of 
bllod  betian.  The  bUadaaM  of  Umw  ilagan  gltm  a  witaio  t«)m 
to  tbo  darltwUm  sf  ths  WBia  fllMsiio— .  Iroii  Mij,  '  Mtad.' 

«  'Dn«tort«Safnip«n»llrtnSeUMava«ttSlaplu««>uaii(sla 
M  qu'oit  una  paraph*  pr^arMor  d*aM  eM^aMttl*  (teiu  nftralnaa 
ai«relaeiGaingr«i  h  j  n  t  «Mii<liime.d«lsVfBaMlk>'<' AlnB^uiiM.') 
Tbw  tii^AuMrlwi  vlolin-iiUrrr  at  Milan  h<*ti>.  the  .^idacto  of  ife* 
"  '  SoaMa  (MetMleU^nhn'j  letter,  Mij  i-tii  trid  ttaW  laS 
'  I'a  owa  Quartat  ta     tagta  wiu>  a  frmptm. 
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ti  KmgR  WM  also  heard  ia  Ui«  M<M?rith 
province*.    [See  Skoutdilla.] 

(3)  The  third  group  U  the  moet  worthy  of  atudj. 
Of  All  Spftoish  aoogs  tboie  of  Andalnri>  an  tiie 
nuwt  bMntifiiL  In  th«m  the  eaatem  dement  {i 
deepest  and  richest,  and  the  nnmisfakablc  sign 
of  its  presence  are  the  following  traits : — first,  a 
proftnion  of  ornaments  around  the  central  me- 
lody;  secondly,  a  'polyrhythmic'  cast  of  music — 
the  simultaueoua  existence  of  different  rhythms 
in  different  parts  ;  and  thirdly,  the  peculiarity  of 
th«  melodies  beijig  bMod  on  *  onriow  Makb 
wliieh  ii  appwently  fbnnded  on  tho  IntamJi  of 
the  Phrygian  and  Mixolydian  mode*.*  Another 
indication  of  its  presence  is  the  ^ttoral  sound 
of  the  voices.  Of  these  oharaotenstics,  the  most 
obvious  is  the  rhythm.  Tn  the  Andalusian  pongs 
there  aru  often  three  different  rhythms  in  one 
bar,  none  predominating,  bat  each  equally  impor- 
(•nt»  a*  the  different  vowMaraiafealpoyrphoDio 
moeio.  For  example— 


or  il  mij  bo  that  the  accent*  of  the  aooocnpMii* 
aaoAidoBo*  ai  all  oocreipoad  with  th*  aoosnts 
of  tlMiiMlo^;  ihiai— 


^^^^^^^ 


The  KingB  of  Southern  Spain  are  generally 

of  a  dreamy,  melancholy,  and  passionnte  type ; 
especially  the  cancu  or  playvra*,  which  are 
lyrical,  T!ie»e  are  mostly  for  one  voice  only, 
a*  their  varied  rhythm  anid  uncertain  time  pre- 
ohid*  tiM  poerifail%  of  tihrir  being  sung  in  part*. 


In  oertaln  casee  thqr  an,  however,  min^  in 
unison  or  in  thirds.  They  always  begin  with  a 
high  note,  sustained  as  long  as  the  breath  will 
allow;  and  then  the  phrase  deeoend*  with  in- 
nnmeniila  tarns,  trill*,  and  emMUiiinMnla  foAo 
the  real  melody.  The  oanat  are  inferior,  as 
regards  simplicity  both  of  poetry  and  musics  to 
the  duace  songs— /afu{aiij|PO««  roiMMMU^  aiidflMria> 
gne'tos}  which  have  also  more  symmetry  and 
more  auim;itiuu.  They  usually  oomaHt  of  two  divi- 
sions :  vis.  the  oopja  (couplet),  and  the  tUomd, 
which  is  for  tho  aceompaiyiiig  instnunnt,  and 
b  freqaenily  tiie  lonser  and  the  mon  importaai 
of  the  two.  the  skilful  guitar-player  likiqf  to 
have  ample  scope  to  exhibit  his  execution. 

The  only  other  songa  of  Spun  which  remirfa  to 
be  noticed  are  the  serenades,  the  patriotic  Boni,'s, 
and  the  tirana* — th^e  last  not  accompanied  ljy 
dancing.  In  the  artistio  iOBgi  of  Spain  there  is 
nothing  on  which  it  is  pn^tabU  to  dwelL  If 
publishers'  collections  may  be  acoepted  as  evi- 
dence, the  favourite  composers  of  these  songt* 
would  appear  to  bo  Tapia,  Soii^  Loon,  Qarcia, 
Margla»  Saldoni,  Bdava,*  ate;  But  mneb  tha 
best  songs  of  even  these  compn.<<er8  are  those 
written  in  the  national  vein,  and  with  a  faithful 
adherence  to  national  charactei  i-tics  ia  respect 
of  melody,  harmony,  and  rhythm.  The  limited 
capabilitiee  of  the  guitar  and  mandoline,  the  in- 
variable accompanying  instruments,  have  natu- 
rally dwarfed  and  stunted  the  develofMnont  of 
aooompanimsnte  in  Spanish  sooga. 

The  collection  of  Spanish  tonat  in  whloh  thS  kanssnf 

Is  accurately  tranfcribod  ix  ciuilled— 

'riintos  Knpafinlri ' :  liv  Dr.  KdoartS  OsOO  (wUh  a 
preface  in  bpanlab  and  Geriiuui). 

'Bohos  d'EspseiM ' ;  br  P.  Lscoms  and  J.  VvAg  7  Ak 
saMde. 

'Answshl  Bpanlteber  ond  Portugieaitcher  Lisdar  fW 
eine  oder  swel  Rttmmen,  mit  dentacbor  Uobenetseng 

rorachen';  by  H.  K. 
And  for  UuonaaUoa  on  tlis 


'i^dsBslgiVMri 


tiiihsaMrsi 


Hii 
(4  Tola.) 

'Uiocioaario 

volt.) 

'HUtoryirf^  

Vol.  U),  Mo.r«f  Hm* 

^^riSisaiiiiislfistt*! 

The  popular  music  of  Portnrjal  bears  a  close 
affinity  to  that  of  Spain,  especially  in  dance 
tone*.  Bat  then  are  elaarly  marke.  i  di  trorencea. 
Tlie  Portuguese  is  more  pensive  and  tniiH]uil  than 
the  tiery,  excitable  Spaniard ;  an<i  as  national 
music  never  fails  to  be  more  or  less  a  reflection 
<rf  national  character,  then  is  ft  Teia  of  repose 
and  subdued  melancholy,  and  an  attseBoe  of 
exaggeration  in  Portugnc-o  imiHic,  such  as  are 
seldom,  if  ever,  found  in  the  mure  vivacious  and 
stirring  mosle  of  Spain.  From  the  sama  eansa, 
or  perhaps  because  Moori.sh  a.-'cendancy  was  of 
briefer  duration  in  Portugal  than  in  Spain,  there 

1  Booci  aotl  dutcei  oR«n  derlr«  tbair  naiiMt  (roiD  Um  prorlucaa  or 

town*  In  wlikb  tbay  ai«  Iii4I|MSS;  Una 
;  nt«y>S<  from  MalMa.  vte..  •!«. 
i     )  Though  Ihc  U>(  (WO  compown  hiva 

tong-Ulcralure.  th'-j  li»Te  rtallj  won  r 
1  afaMilSi  (0ieBsLAV*.T«l.l.pkmS.] 
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is  leM  of  ornament  in  Portagueae  than  in  Spanish 
inuuc.  And  the  danoe-mosio  of  Portugal  is 
■omewhat  moootoBwn^  m  conpand  nUh.  uat  of 

The  popular  poetry  of  flw  two  Qomltilfla  llaa 

also  much  in  common.  Most  of  the  Portngii*  se 
^io>romMioea  are  of  Spanish  origin,  and  none 
are  aalarior  to  tho  1501  emtniy.  Btmi  at  tfia 

present  day  the."  Spanish  and  Portiigueso  romance- 
furms  are  identi&il,  except  where  a  slight  di- 
▼uigMWa  aooeesarily  springs  from  difTerenoes  of 
language  and  nationality.  In  the  lyrics  of  both 
raoM  the  rhyme  follows  the  assonance  principle, 
and  is  a  more  importaat  alumwit  of  oonpoamon 
than  the  metre. 

The  dance-songs  are  always  written  in  the 
binary  rhythm  ;  and  these  arc  the  l<  ast  interest- 
ing of  Portuguesti  songs.  Thoush  much  leas 
mod  than  in  Spain,  the  guitar  b  alwaja  em- 
ploye 1  for  the  faclo,  a  dance-song  seldom  heanl 
outside  towns,  and  properly  belonging  to  the 
lowest  elaasea  of  urban  popnUtiona,  uongh  it 
has  recently  acquired  some  i>opularity  among  the 
higher  classes.  There  are  many  varieties  of 
fado$  or  fatUnAot,  bot  thaj  all  lum  this 
rbjrtlim : — 


7?  r  r~9rr^ 


1 


Otfjer  kinds  of  danoa-oongs  are  the  ekvikt,  for 

accompanying  which  the  machinho  [see  Ma- 
CBXTC,  vol.  i.  p.  640  6]  or  the  viola  Madeira  is  used ; 
the  mM8ot  too  eoMiinAa  esnb,  the  kmium,  the 
fandango,  and  the  vareira. 

But  Portugal  (in  this  raepeot  unlike  Spun) 
alw  powoMoe  a  great  qnaatitj  «f  gmnine 
popular  songs,  which  are  not  in  any  sense  dance- 
music  ;  and  these  are  especially  chamcterit^tic 
produetiouB  of  the  country.  Though,  aa  a  rule, 
writtoa  in  modem  tonality,  it  is  in  them  that 
the  traoea  of  oriental  influence  are  most  visible. 
There  is  about  them  a  carelees  ease,  tinged  with 
mehmcholy,  which  is  the  secret  of  (heir  charm. 
They  are  generally  sung  by  one  Toioe  without  any 
accompaniment,  and  to  the  ears  of  foreigners 
have  the  sound  of  recitatives,  as  the  rhythmical 
idea  le  often  wholly  obecnred  by  the  ringer.* 
Scarcely  more  rhythmical  are  the  festival-songs 
sung  on  certain  days  of  the  year;  of  which 
the  principal  ones  are  'O  SSfo  JcSo'  sung  on 
8t,  John  toe  Baptist's  day;  '  As  Janeiros,'  sung 
at  the  New  Tear;  and  'Os  Beis.*  song  at  the 
Epiphai^.*  *OSfoJolo*is»pr8lt7lltllaioi«^ 

k  of  Uib  kind  of  Kmc:  bnt  tbe:r  are  ipvllt  hj  the  modern  aeooa- 


* 'Al  JanHrot' Md 'Oi  R«U' are  e<p<-c!sllr  tun;  on  Xhr  r»«prrtlT« 
•re*  of  Ute  Nuw  Yfsr  and  i  f  the  Kpljihanr.  Tlir  mi^i««n-U  go  In  m 
Soar  to  doer  In  the  crenlat,  ilagtag  tha  praUcs  gf  lha  tnmataa  of  tba 


 ,  fer  lha 

or  dried  llfi.  Bat  If  they  pH 
'  Eita  caaa  chetra  a  brta 

AquI  mora  atirum  Jaiten* 
It  of  tar :  Romn  Jew  Mv-t  liervll 
'Bit*  CMa  cbeira  a  luilo 

orotaOMHttthMttos 


usually  sung,  as  the  Portugneae 

to  sing,  in  thirds.    The  melody  ii 

AUmrftto.  , 


P 


i 


T.      in  nT 


i 


i 


— curiously  recalling  a  portion  of  the  Marseilljuae. 

Excepting  tha  influence  exercised  uposi  the 
eoderiastictd  mnsfo  of  Ftaiagal  duiio|r 
and  17th  centuries  by  the  Flemish  schw?,  P.  j^u- 
guese  mtisio  may  be  said  to  have  escaped  all 
foreign  inilnenoea,  nnii!  it  fell  under  the  spcS  of 
the  Italian  opera. — a  spell  which  has  been  etron,' 
upon  it  for  a  century  or  more.    The  modUnhu, 
tha  only  kind  of  artistic  Bong  that  IV»rlugml  In* 
as  yet  produced,  is  its  ilirect  offipring.  Though 
written  by  trained  niusiciana,  and  sung  by  edu- 
cated people,  both  in  character  and  form  it  is 
purely  exotic,  a  mixtnra  of  the  Freoch  rsaswMt 
and  the  Italian  arte.  Tha  aiocfinilat  w«rs  ea- 
tremely  popular  in  the  first  part  of  tho  present 
oentuij;  nor  has  then  since  been  any  great 
de^bM  of  their  poTmlaiity.  Aa  artistie  mosis; 
they  cannot  he  s^id  to  hold  a  high  rank,  bat 
the  best  of  them  are,  at  leas^  simple,  fresh,  and 
natnraL  Booh  are  '  A  Serandinha,'  'A  SalviV 
'As  peneiras,'  'Mariquinhas  meu  amnr.*'  Tlie 
favourite  composers  of  modinJuu  are  Diimiugo* 
Schioppetta;  two  monks,  J.  M.  da  Silva  itA 
J  oaf)  Marquis  de  Santa  Rita ;  and  FrandonL  an 
Italian  long  resident  in  UsImhi,  and  antbor  of  tha 

SDpular  hymn  of  tba  tavolntiiiNi  of  Maria  da' 
tenta  (1848). 

The  best  cdllsetteMefFPrtBgassssaaasBW  lis 'Aliysi 

de  Muaicas  n«doneB  PortntniesM,'  by  Rib«a  ■  th»  *#p^ 
iiftl  de  Modi nh a*  com  scompanhamento  d«  Cravo 
Milhores  Afitorea,'  by  F.  I).  Milcentj  and  'IT  ' 
Cani;;cHli  nnpnlarea  coUitridaH  da  trtnielot*  t^ 
Aiitnnid  (1.19  Xpvps  !■  Mesllo  ftlho). 

Infiirnuiti  11  iiixin  tli-  nubjpct  has  be«n  mrift  difficult 
((>  procure,  miico  little  seemn  to  exitt  except  in  thp  pre- 
faces to  tlio  coUectlona.  The  writer  of  thr  prpwnt 
artide  is  indebted  to  ftir ttwtlS^ttiWt 

of  ttis  aatissaf  HBrtugsess  sengst  and  te  \Am  hw  wsm 

EaoLanD. 

VTerar  wKUn  UMnIo  times  haa  Sogiaad  Imb 

indifTt'rent  to  the  art  of  music.  As  France  gave 
birth  to  the  *  Trouv^res,'  and  Germany  to  the 
'lOnneiingers,*  so  dU  Kngland  in  a  isnoto  sga 

produce  her  owti  Bnrds,  and  afterwards  her 
Scalds  and  Minstrels,  her  Gleemen  and  Harpers ; 
aU  of  triiam  ^raia  held  in  high  repute  by  their 
countrymen.  The  earliest  known  piece  of  muoo 
in  harmony  is  the  part-song  'Sumer  is  ioumea 
in^*  written  about  tass  by  John  of  Fonaeli^  a 

« tbs  iMHwo  iw  eomahwa  le  ths  BylliiSloilamsa«s< 
awASiai 


80NO. 


80NO. 
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monk  of  Reading  Abbey,  and  it«elf  implying  » 
long  previous  oouns  of  study  and  praotioe.'  And 
tb«m  w  iwMwdl  of  •  oompuy  or  brollMriiood 
formed  by  the  merchants  of  London  at  the  end  of 
the  I3tb  century  for  the  enconragement  of  musical 
aafl  poetical  oompoHitions.  With  tUtporpoM they 
assembled  |x'riodicaIly  at  fe-->tive  meetings :  and 
their  rule*  were  very  liiuilar  to  those  of  tlie 
Gflfnuii  'MditMriivtn,*  though  thdr  infloence 
on  contemporary  miiaio  was  much  lees  widely  dif- 
f  used.  This  ho wevor  b,  at  least  in  part,  explained 
by  the  reluctance  of  the  London  brotherhoo<I  to 
Minit  taa  but  mombert  to  its  periodical  meet* 
ingi.*  OrthoabniMlMieeof  popidartniMoiiitiw 
14th  century,  evidence  is  supiilitd  by  the  number 
of  bvnuii  wriiten  to  them.  For  instance, '  S  weetest 
of  hU,  tiDg/ '  H«v«  good-day,  my  Ioomhi  dMr.*  and 
six  others,  were  secular  stage-songs,  to  which 
Kichard  Ledrede,  Bishop  of  Ossory  (1318-1360) 
wrote  Latin  hymns.   (Chap|)eU,  p.  765.) 

Wliile  the  Minstrels  flourialied,  notation  was 
difficult  and  uncertain,  and  they  naturally 
trusted  to  memory  or  improvisatioil  WOK  tlie  tunes 
to  which  their  tales  should  be  sung.  But  with 
the  end  of  the  15th  century  they  disappeared, 
their  extinction  ftccclrrated  by  the  invention  uf 
printing  i  for  when  the  pedlar  had  begun  to 
tmyofie  <ho  eonntry  with  his  penny  Imoks  and 
his  son^B  on  broiidBhoetfi,  the  Min^trel'a  day  was 
past  :  his  work  was  being  dune  by  a  betttsr 
agency.*  To  the  time  of  the  Minstrels  belongs 
however  the  famous  '  Battle  of  Agincourt*  song, 
the  tune  of  which  is  given  by  Mr.  Cbappeil*  as 
fiiUowH  with  the  dato  of  1415. 


<Mfe  IS  Mar- 


cno*  tad  Blfttt  of     dil  -  TftI  -  r7,  TtM  dot  fer  him  wroiatht 


f       Eni-lliid  may    C»1I  tr;  1  cry. 


•  *    ■•Sim*tl*  ssl* 

In  tlu'  peri'>d  between  I485  and  1553,  which 
covers  the  reigns  of  Henry  Vll.  and  Henry 
Vni.,  social  and  political  baUadfe  multiplied 
fMt;  Mid  MMag  the  best-kaomi  pradnetieiM 

I  ■MToi.nt  ».Mi  tiio Sana ■  MmiiW* 

•  Sm  Rllar't '  Liber  Cuitamraa.'  pwSM. 

•  Ch»rr""'«  'Popal»r  Mitile,'  »ol.  I.  p.  *V 

•  Mr.  <  li*p(iell  furtlter  »»f«  thkt  wtiwi  Hrnry  V  witcrcd  the  My 
of  Loodon  In  triumph  *ft«r  lh«  lattt"  of  AKMnrotirt.  ...  b-  m  with 
plewinc  volcm  w<fre  i>l»c».1  III  artin  .«l  tinr>i<  -l-iKin^ \<tv  «  in  hl« 
pralM.  But  licnry  urdeied  thli  part  uf  the  pjgsiitrr  to  caaae.  and 
MaaMa4«d  that  for  the  future  dv  dlttlw  ibouM  be  awda  and  nut 
kf  Mnttreli  or  "  other*."  In  prali*  of  Ute  reeaat  rtelor;  i  *'lor  Utat 
ht  would  whollla  hare  the  pralae  and  thatikt  iltuitcthcr  t^jta  to 
(il  l  '  Kerertheleu.  amont  many  otheri.  a  mimtrei  ptrc«  woo 
appeared  on  the  S*ttt  V  HirJUU  (Harfleur)  and  the  Baiutgt* 
JMftkemrtt,  ■*  evtdeatly.*'  layt  Warton.  "adapM  to  the  harp^'asA 
•r  «til«h  he  Kai  printed  loine  portloitt.  (HIat.  Kn(.  Poet.  voL  lU 
p.  1S7.)  AIm  the  (uUowIng  tone  i(e«  above)  which  Perey  haa  printed 
in  hi*  Bellquet  of  Anelcnt  Poetry,  from  a  X.^.  In  the  Fepyitan 
Library,  and  MafTurd  Smltt.      hia  toUacllM  «(  ll«lilh  SOOgS  (TTT* 

fci  I.  tiifac-tiniiiiof  thaoUnatstloskSSiMBssto 


of  those  reigns  are  'The  King's  Balbid,'  by 
Henry  VIII.  himself ;  'Westnm  wynde/  'Tbo 
three  nrens,*  and  'John  IViiy.*  It  dioald  bo 

notice«l  here  that  many  variations  in  the  copies 
of  old  tunes  indicate  uncertainty  in  oral  tniuli* 
tions.  Of  the  leading  note — which  tlM  Ghnoh 
Modes  do  not  recognise,  but  which  has  been  very 
popular  in  English  music — frequent  variation* 
are  met  with.  But  the  copies  exhibit  mobt 
unoertainty  as  to  whether  the  interval  of  th«i 
seventh  should  be  minor  or  major.  The  general 
opinion  now  is  that  the  old  popular  music  of 
European  ooontnea  was  based  npon  the  nmo 
•ealo  or  mode  at  the  modem  major  scale,  f  e.  tfao 
Ionian  mode ;  but  numerous  exainpu  s  of  other 
tonalities  are  extant.'  Thus, among  others,  'The 
King's  Ballad*  and  «Wwlnn  wrndo^*  agioo  In 
some  nf  tbeir  many  versions  with  the  Latin  or 
Greeic  Dorian  mode.  The  easy  Ionian  mode — H 
modo  Icueivo  an  it  was  termed — waa  tiho  favourito 
of  strolling  singers  and  b.'ilbi  l-mongers,  but  the 
scholar  and  niu»iciau  of  the  16th  century  dis- 
dained it.  Even  if  he  sometimes  stooped  to  ii'to 
it,  he  felt  it  to  be  derogatory  to  his  art.  Tlie 
subsequent  adoption  of  the  modem  system  by 
cultivated  musicians  in  the  next  century  waa  at* 
tributable  to  the  iuflnenoo  of  Italian  moiio. 

Of  ioanbr  nrasle  antecedent  to  ttio  ndddio  of 
the  i6th  century  Imt  little  haa  come  down  to  us. 
Its  prinoiual  relics  are  the  songs  in  the  Fayrfax 
MS.  This  manuscript.  wUoh  onoo  belonged  to 
Dr.  Robert  Fayrfax,  an  eminent  composer  of  the 
leigns  of  IlLory  VII.  and  Henry  VIII,  consists 
of  forty- nine  songa  by  the  best  musicians  of  that 
time.*  They  are  all  written  in  3,  3  and  4  parts,  in 
the  contrapuntal  style ;  some  in  the  mixed 
measure — common  time  in  one  pari,  and  triple 
time  in  anotlier — whioh  WM  common  at  tho 
end  of  the  15th  century.  Bnt  owing  to  the  want 
of  bars  the  time  is  often  difRcult  to  discover, 
and  there  is,  likewise,  a  groat  oonfusion  of  aoooits. 
During  the  latter  half  of  the  i<ilh  eon  tiny  mnsi* 
cians  nf  the  first  rank  Beldom  composed  airs  of 
the  short  rhythmical  kind  required  for  ballads. 
They  gonenlly  wrote  in  the  church  scales,  and 
there  was  a  clear  line  of  demarcation  between 
tlieir  works  and  the  ballads  of  the  common 
people.^  The  best-know u  ballads  of  Qaeen 
Elutabeth's  rdgn,  from  1558  to  1603,  were  'The 
carman**  whittle/  'The  British  Grenadim.* 
'  Near  WtHxlstock  Town,'  'The  bailifTV  daughter 
of  Islington,'  'A  poor  sool  sat  sighing,'  'Greeu- 
■toerei,'^ 'The  frbrt  of  Orden  Gray.'  and  *Th« 
Fr  nalb'ard.'  This  last,  by  John  Dowland,  is 
almost  the  only  instance  to  be  found  in  the 
Elinbethan  pmod  of  a  popular  ballad-tnno 
known  to  be  from  the  hand  of  a  (■(.Itbrated  com- 
poser. Dowland  originally  wrote  it  ao  a  part- 
song,  to  the  words  '  Now,  O  now,  I  noodi  most 
part,'  but  afterwards  adapted  it  for  one  voice, 
with  acoompaniment  for  the  lute.   This  practice 

■  mm  Ol  FNsaotl.  'Worn  or  Detlcn  tn  Vocal  Moale.'  HuiImI 
World,  voL  SL 
•  See  BsHMy.  vol.  U.  p.  £39. 

T      r),i.p,^iri-ropal«rMa^'jMLLibl«.  ltat«Cttwl 

atlon  In         I'.'it  SMlllIC  tO  ~  ~  " 

CTiappaira  matk. 
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of  writing  songs  for  either  one  or  many  voices 
Mem*  to  hftve  been  common  in  England,  m  in 
Italy;  and  in  botb  oooatriet  alike  the  Into  or 

theorbo  Bustained  thr>  under  parts  when  sung  by 
one  voice.'  Dowland'a  contemporary,  Thomas 
Fonl.  publiBhe<l  Bongt  fdMFOIMOr  four  voices,  one 
of  whicli,  '  Since  first  T  sair  your  face,'  not  only 
still  retains  its  popularity,  but  is  remarkable  as 
btdog  oma  of  the  aariiett  melodies  mltlaii  by  « 
mined  mnskian  in  modern  tonality. 

WilJi  the  17th  oentaiy  there  oommenoed  a 
period  of  tranBition  in  the  history  of  music,  and 
•qtooiallv in  the  hiitonrof  tlie  Song.  This  period 
was  dlmngnldiad,  aa  ab.  HnOah  haa  obaatred, 
by  the  acceptance  of  many  new  principles  in 
mnncal  composition,  and  by  a  steady  growth  of 
akill  in  instrumental  peribrmaiica ;  but  Ha  aaoat 
marked  characteristic  was  a  constant  increase  of 
attention  to  the  conformity  of  notes  with  words ; 
that  is,  to  'the  diligent  study  of  everything 
that  goes  to  perfect  what  is  oMed  Expreanon 
in  music.'*  And  this  was  a  natural  develop- 
ment of  the  monodic  revolution  wIioko  origin 
in  Italy  haa  already  been  deaoribed,'  Bat  tfio 
aoooesa  of  iha  nmr  departnn  waa  at  fifafc  aa 
partial  and  imperfect  in  England  as  it  waa  else- 
where. In  Barney's  words. '  Harmony  and  con- 
trivance were  relinqnlshed  without  oompenaatiott. 
Simplicity  indee<l  was  obtained,  but  without  grace, 
accent,  or  invention.  And  this  accounts  for  the 
auperiority  of  Ohuzch  music  over  secular  in  thia 
period  over  evenr  part  of  Europe,  where  harmony, 
lugue,  canon  and  contrivance  were  still  cultivated, 
while  the  first  attempts  at  air  and  recitative  were 
awkward,  nnd  the  baaaaa  thin  and  onmeaniiw. 
Indeed  the  compoaera  of  tUa  kind  of  nrarfo  hSa 
the  Hole  nurit  to  hoast  of  affonling  the  singers  an 
opportunity  of  letting  the  words  be  understood, 
aa  their  melodies  in  general  oonaiated  of  no  mora 
notes  than  pyllables,  while  the  trebli^  accompani- 
ment, if  it  subsisted,  being  in  unison  with  the 
▼oice  part,  coold  ooeaaioB  no  endMrraaamaot  nor 
confusion,'  * 

To  the  very  beginning  of  the  1 7th  century  be- 
longs Robert  Johnson's  beautiful  air  'As  I  walked 
forth  ona  aununer's  day';  and  about  1609  Fer»- 
koaoo,  an  Italian  by  parentage  bat  a  reaidont  in 
En^'land,  pTihlishrd  a  fuli'i  vnlunie  of  '  Ayres,* 
which  includes  the  fine  eong  '  ISball  I  seek  to  eaae 
my  griat*  Ha  waa  alao  »  ooirtribatar  of  aevwal 

Eieces  to  the  collection  published  by  Sir  Wm. 
leighton  in  1614  under  the  title  of  'The  Tearea 
and  Lamentadons  of  a  sorrouMDa  Soide.*  But 
the  contents  of  this  collection  were  mostly  pongs 
in  four  parts.  It  was  reservwl  for  Henry  Lawea* 
(born  1595),  a  professed  writer  of  songs,  to  be 
the  first  Knglishman  who  made  it  his  study  to 
^Te  ezpreesion  to  words  by  musical  sotmds. 

I  Ortendo  GibboDS'i  'Silver  twan.'  a  fr-part  maUrtK^I.  U  glvoti  In 
Mb*  '  Ccfaot  du  T«ni|a  |i«iwi^,'  M  •  toprano tolo  with  acoompanliDent— 
'Im  ohaot  do  cruM '— «i>  un)uitlfl«bl«  act  do  doubt,  but  a  ttroog 
toMlmony  to  uibb«aM  MMr.  'to  aslei  <•  m  ImmIv  M,*  to 
Mwirili  I  nn  1 1 II I  Milltf  Ihan  BIMniM  ihIiIiI  tw  ilinWiili  luilw 

J  IliilUh'l  •Tr«h«ltlon  Fcrind.'  p.  IW.  »  8m  HOMODIa. 

•  BuriKj't  •  UUiiirj.'  vi  '  ili.  p.  Lti\ 

•  The  r«ad«r  will  Bnd  tha  dataa,  bla«raphlM.  axid  llitt  of  works  of 
lasRMlVaaMa  amtkMoe  la  «feS  Mst  Ifes  SifHSIS  asOBtS  Of 
Mtaa  la  thto  DIotloMij. 


Conip-^rod  with  the  Madrigalists,  Lawea  was  not 
1  »  aoientific  muaiciMi.   Moreover  be  failed  in  the 
I  dffrelopmaBt  of  Ua  idaai^  and  liia  mdody  ia  oflen 
fragmentary ;  but  the  honour  ascribed  to  him  in 
Milton'a  well-known  Unea  waa  justly  hia  due. 


ytwa  tavf^ht  oar  Saflislt  aiulo  how  to  ^psB 
^VerAs  witli  Just  note  anl  accaat,* 


His  care  in  setting  words  to  mono  waft  VBOOgnif^ed 
by  the  ohief  poeta  of  his  day,  end  they  were  glad 
to  have  their  remea  composed  by  him.   One  of 

his  lipst  known  songs,  'Sweet  Echo,'  is  taken  from 
Milton'a  Comua.  Several  hooka  of  *  Ayrea  end 
IMal(^nes  fbr  one,  two  or  three  Vofcea,'  were  pnb- 

bVhed  by  him.  vitll  nadrta&ce  from  his  brother. 
William  Lawea,  whoae  fiime  as  a  song-writer 
chiefly  rests  on  his  muao  to  Herrick'a  wend* 

'Gather  ye  rosebuds  while  ye  may.*  The  stnng 
partiality  displayed  in  tbe  1 7th  century  for '  Ayres 
and  OiMOgINi*  MB  pWaJljr  l>e  traced  to  the  in- 
fluence  upon  all  mnaidaaa  of  the  Italian  recit»> 
tive  style.  HeniyLawee  waa  nndoubtedly familiar 
with  the  works  of  his  Itiili;tii  ciiiito!iipor.irie>  and 
reoeot  predeoeaaora ;  and  especialiy  with  Monte- 
verde,  whoea  Uemldiea  and  bemitiea  Ua  own 
music  reflects.  A  good  illustration  both  of  bis 
skill  in  setting  words  and  of  the  fragmentary 
character  of  his  melody  will  be  found  in  his  musio 
to  Waller's  '  While  I  listen  to  thy  voice,'  whioh 
ia  here  reprinted  exactly  from  the  original : 


To  a  Lady  Hnginff.^ 


.  itcz 


Z  Hat  •  sei 


fliy  tth  do  •  ear,  tb«tpow'rAiUDor««eal'i  nv    Scat -lac 


O  aa»> 


Whtefc  dMlfogwfrtlbcal 


noniid  I  FasMl  pweot  AliHik 


r      ■  ^  - 


•  Sec  SoDMt  BddrtMad  to  Uww  br  Hilton  lo  I«t9-6- 
T  rss*uor'AyfMsaamBlatwBliirOMt«n  sat. 
Br  Bannr  bMM  a«««il  to  hk  la*  Kt***  te  Ml  peMIck  Ba«  VHfM 

Mntlek.  Tberirat  Book«.  Lnodon.  Printod  by  T.  H.  for  John  Plar- 
furd,  and  are  to  be  »old  at  hli  tihop.  In  thi^  liiurr  Tr^mplr.  tb* 
i:burcb  door,  loai'  (The  «ord<  trr  by  W«ller.)  U«priutc>l  tn  Book  I. 
of  riarlord'!  'TreMur;  ot  Umlrk  '  in  iri-<>  The  ions  wUI  b«  MaO 
With  M  azpMidad  aoeoBpooiineiit  in  Hallab't  SaclUta  Sonfi. 
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Many  other  cxamplM  wbS^  1m  ftddwNll  but  tiie 
•boTe  will  tuffiod, 

BdbMdMocniUaff  ibfllMr  «he  itMim  of  Eoglish 
'Song,*  it  were  well  t«>  r>  mind  the  reader  that 
the  custom  of  poets  in  the  1 6tii  and  1 7th  centuries 
to  write  new  wordM  U->  favourite  old  tunes  has 
made  it  very  difficult,  if  not  imposjsible,  to  assign 
precise  dates  tu  many  ballada.  Tbaa,  in  Sir 
Philip  Sidney's  poems  the  heading,  *  To  the  air 
of  etCf  often  an  Itolifttt  or  Ereooh  air,  oonaUntly 
NOon ;  aod  numy  of  the  ballad  tonei  were  song 
to  tbree  or  four  seta  of  words,  which  were  of  dn- 
fennt  dat^,  and  had  little  or  nothing  in  common 
with  one  another.  Among  eongs  to  be  found  in 
the  principal  collections  of  the  first  half  of  the 
17th  century,  the  tune  of  '  Chcurily  and  merrily' 
was  afterwards  sun^  to  George  Herbert's  *  Sweet 
day/  and  is  better  known  by  its  later  name. 
•  Stingo,  or  oil  of  barley,*  *  The  country  lass,' 
And  'Culd  and  raw,'  had  all  the  >^amo  tune. 
Such  was  the  case  also  with  '  When  the  stormy 
^rindt  do  Mow*  and  *  Tea  gentknen  of  England.' 
Vid  in  many  another  instance. 

From  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  until  the 
Bestoration  mxisic  languished  in  England.  The 
Protectorate  sanctioned  only  the  practice  of  uni- 
aonons  metrical  psalmody ;  though  ballads  of  the 
time  of  the  Commonwealth  (1649-1659)  have 
been  pzeierved,  and  among  them  are  'Love  liee 
Uflodiag^'  'When  Uie  King  enjoys  hii  own  again,' 
and  *I  would  I  wero  in  my  own  country.'  The 
£eatoration  of  the  Stuuru  in  1660  introduced  a 
graal  change,  and  during  the  last  forty  years  of 
the  17th  centurv  n  ]'i-},tA'T  und  m-^rM  nM•l<>f!in«.I^ 
kind  of  music  than  England  bad  prcviuu-1  -  inar  I 
was  in  vogue.  For  Charles  II.  in  hia  exile  had 
gnmn  Saai.  of  f  renoh  danoo  nraaia^  whidi  was 
not  oemposed  on  the  flhaToh  eealee,  ••  the  Bngi- 
lish  'Fanciert,'  etc.  were;  and  with  this  new  taste 
he  infected  Ids  kingdom.  Ballad;!  too  came  into 
popular  &voar  agrai,  «•  1ib»  King  was  partial  to 
livily  times  and  strongly  marked  rhythm.  The 
cultivation  of  music  bw^ame  so  genetul  llmt.  ewn. 
domestic  servants  could  at  sight ;  and  taverns 
to  be  the  only  piaoee  ol  moainal  aiUertain* 


ment.  Baniiiter's  Concerts  at  the  end  of  1672 
have  been  already  noticed  [voL  i.  p.  1 34  h]  and 
a  vocal  concert  was  first  heard  without  the  ac- 
cessories of  ale  and  tobacco  in  1681,  at  a  publio 
oonoert4oein  in  VUlieni  Street,  York  BnUdinge. 
The  concerts  of  Tl;  s  Tsitton  'The  Small-cual 
man*  also  took  place  towards  the  end  of  this 
century.  [Vol.  i.  p.  377  a.]  Of  the  abundant 
T<allada  of  this  penod  the  most  celebrated  per- 
haps are  'Heres  a  health  onto  His  Majesty,* 
'  Come  lasses  and  lads/  '  Barbara  Allen,'  '  Under 
the  gre«iwood  tree»*  'Dolce  Domum/  'LiUi- 
burieR»/  and  '  May  Fair/  noer  better  known  aa 
'Golden  slumbers.'  It  should  be  noted  that  the 
educated  musidane  of  England  were  about  this 
time  very  much  under  the  influence  of  ihe 
Italian  and  French  echo  1  Tlia  istyle  of  I'el- 
hom  Humphrey  (bom  in  1647),  Charles 
II.  sent  to  France  to  study  under  Lully,  was 
entirely  founded  on  that  of  his  teachw;  and 
on  hn  retom  to  Engbund  Humphrey  effoeted  a 
revolution  In  EuglisL  m  isic.  Some  of  the  results 
obtained  by  his  work  are  described  by  Mr.  Uul- 
lah  in  the  fioillowing  paesage  s-^— 'In  jriaoe  of  the 
overlapping  j)hra8e8  of  the  old  masters,  grownn^;: 
out  of  one  another  like  the  different  memberst  of 
a  Gothic  tower,  we  have  masses  of  harmony  sub- 
ordinated to  one  rhythmical  idea;  in  place  of 
sustained  and  lofty  flights,  we  have  shorter  and 
more  timorous  ones — these  even  relieved  by  fre- 
quent halts  and  frequent  diveigences ;  and  in 
lieu  of  repetilion  on  prasentattoo  of  a  few  passages 
under  different  circnmstances,  a  continually 
varying  adapkition  of  musio  to  changing  senti- 
ment of  words,  and  tlie  most  fastidious  observance 
of  their  emphaaii*  and  quantity."  Few  artists 
ever  excruiticd  a  more  powerful  intlucuco  uu  their 
countrymen  and  contemporaries  than  Humphrey, 
and  his  ytoA  wae  aiooom[ili«hed  in  the  brief  qMoe 
of  seven  yean.  He  ratnrned  ftemi  Vaifa  fn  1667, 
and  died,  at  the  earlv  age  of  27,  in  1674.  His 
song, '  I  pass  all  my  hours  in  a  shady  old  grove,* 
whrah  baa  hardly  yet  ceased  to  be  sung,  ia  a 
good  example  of  his  style ;  and  other  songs  by 
him  may  be  found  in  the  various  collections  of 
the  time.  There  too  are  preserved  the  Hong»  uf 
a  fellow-Htudent  in  the  Chapel  Boyal  to  whom  he 
taught  much,  viz.  John  iHow.  In  1700  Blow 
published  by  subscription  a  volume  of  his  own 
sot^  under  the  title  of  'Amphion  AngUcua** 
and  his  eong  'It  if  not  that  1  love  yon  leaii^* 
shows  that  he  was  c&]:»able  of  both  tendemcj^s  and 
grace  in  oompotiiUon.  Matthew  Luck  is  aUo 
worthy  of  mention,  for  he  wrote  '  The  delights  of 
the  bottle/  a  most  popular  song  in  its  day,  and 
tlie  honour  of  an  elegy  by  Purcell  was  paid  to 
him  at  his  deatli  in  1677. 

Had  Henzy  Purcell  never  written  anything 
bat  longt,  he  would  still  have  eatabttthed  hw 
claim  to  bo  regarded  as  the  greatest  uf  £lnglish 
muiiiicianSf  for  upon  this  ground  he  stands  alone. 
In  dignity  and  grandeur,  ni  •  riginality  and  beauty 
he  bn't  n'^  equal  among  song-writers. 
After  hia  death  these  were  collected,  under  the 
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title  of  'Orpben* Britaimious ' ;  and  '  Full  fiuhom 
flve^*  *Ooine  imto  theie  ydlow  nuidi,*  *Vnm 

rmj  bowers,'  '  I  attempt  from  Love's  sicknem  to 
flj,  and  othen,  were  imiver-Kal  favourites  down 
to  onr  own  tbnes.  He  contributed  several  pieces 
to  Playford's  publication,  'Choice  Ayres.  Songs 
and  Dialogues,' but  for  his  finest  songs  the  reader 
must  turn  to  bis  openM^  ud  to  ue  tragedies 
and  plays  for  which  he  coropoaed  the  incidental 
music.  A  song  which  Parcell  wrote  at  the  age 
of  17.  'When  I  am  laid  in  earth'  or  'Dido's 
lament '  (from  Nabom  Tate'a  *  Dido  and  Maua') 
■hoold  ba  noted  fir  the  akffl  with  whieh  the 
whole  song  is  constructed  on  a  'ground  bass'  of 
five  barti'  Tbia  ii  repeated  without  intemiis- 
rioB  in  the  kweek  part,  bat  ao  unconstrained 
are  the  upper  parts,  so  free  and  devel(^ped  is 
.the  rhythm,  eo  pathetic  and  varied  is  the  melody, 
that  the  device  would  ctrtainly  escape  the  ob- 
servation of  a  hearer,  and  even  the  perfomer 
might  be  unconscioiu  of  it. 
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Between  1683  and  1600  Poroell  devoted  hiis- 
eeir  to  ^e  ittidy  of  the  great  Italian  mastera.  and 

the  results  are  manifest  in  his  music.  Ho  did  not 
indeed  lose  any  of  his  indiTidoalitj ;  but  the  melo- 
dies of  hb  songs  were  hanoaAivtfi  amootlMr  aad 
more  flowing,  and  there  WM  nocn  variety  of  ac- 
companiment.   A  common  fhnlt  of  the  muaic  oL 
Purcell's  tiroewM  ft  tooaerrile  adherence  on  the 
part  of  the  composer  to  the  meaning  of  the  t'?it- 
True,  the  notea  should  always  reflect  the  fox-ce  i>! 
the  words  they  illustrate;  but  here  the  changing 
sense  of  the  words  waa  too  often  blindly  fol* 
lowed  to  the  sacrifice  of  everything  like  musical 
tciriHtructidn.   PiirfcU  ^lllX)k  himsilf  clt  ar  of  the&e 
defects  \  for  with  liis  tine  genius  for  mel<jdy. 
hie  native  taite  In  harmony,  and  hie  tftoroaghly 
scientific  educntion,  no  strong^  or  permanent  hold 
could  be  laid  on  him  by  the  extravagances  of  any 
schooL — To  complete  tide  rapid  enrvey  of  the 
17th  century,  it  remains  only  to  mention  .T<ihn 
Ecclee  and  Richard  Levcridge,  who  were  popular 
compaeen  at  its  close.  To  Leveridge  we  owe  the 
iSHnona  loiigB  'Black-eyed Susan'  and  'The  Roast 
Beef  of  Old  England/  wUch  were  sung  even-, 
where  throughout  the  iStb  centuj,  and  am  atUl 
'  familiar  a*  houaebold  words.' 

In  the  first  quarter  of  die  i8th  oantury  the 
popularity  of  ballads  was  not  as  great,  but  it  rose 
again  under  George  II.  with  the  introduction  of 
KUad-operas.  of  which  the  ■BagganT  Onar»* 
(17J7)  was  the  first.  These  operas  formed  the 
first  reaction  of  the  popular  taste  against  the 
Italian  music.  They  were  apoluil  Aaiaaa  with 
songs  interspersed;  and  the  longa  were  set  to 
old  ballad  tunes,  or  imitations  of  tbem.  [See 
English  Opeba,  vol.  i.  p.4896.]  Betwcn  170a 
and  1745  a  multitude  01  baUada  and  popular 
songs  iippeared,  of  wUeb,  among  manv  oCoata^ 

the  following  lierarnn  celebrated.  'Old  KoiffODla^* 
*  Down  among  the  dead  men, '  The  Viovoif  Br^,* 
'  Geaaa  yoor  flnming,'  'Drink  to  aa  ognly/  ate; 
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Until  the  time  we  have  now  reached — that  is, 
About  the  middle  of  the  i&th  century — ^ballads, 
M  ft  claM  of  MOgi^  mmy  be  said  to  have  retained 
their  popular  origin.  Not  :\  few  had,  doubtless, 
already  been  written  by  scbulara,  but  for  the 
most  part  they  were  the  spontaneous  ouq  ur 
lug  of  uncultivated  thought  and  feeling.  Hence- 
forth however,  they  were  to  be  a  special  branch 
of  art  pursued  by  regular  musicians.  At  this 
piint,  (iMnfonu  »  few  words  may  be  fittingly 
introduced  on  tm  ibnn  of  popular  English  bal- 
lail^.'  In  dance  or  march  or  b.:»na<l  irniHic,  which 
baa  grown  from  the  recitation  of  words  to  a  chant 
er  to  »  elMJit  ibytlmioAl  taM,  tiie  mnrioftl  Ibrm 
or  design  is  found  to  reside  chiefly  in  the  rhythm, 
and  not  in  the  baianoe  of  keys.  The  ordinary 
rhythm  of  liAllads  was  the  even  fashion  of  four- 
bar  phrases,  as  for  Tn^^tnrife  in  '  Now  iltbo  IBOnth 
of  Maying '  or  '  The  huut  u  up ' 

frt  Thnm       t.  &  


± 


li    apw     (iw  taut  k  «A 
t. 
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Tl;--  *.!iree-bar  phrase  rhythm  in  generally  met 
With  in  the  jig  and  hornpipe  tunes  of  England, 


tag  •.nd  »«iue«l-1r>f 
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iH  -  ty  of  wood)  Soma  voOei  do  etntt  Butfadma  fUr.  Bat 


iUt*  Umi«.* 


(te'i  am    nooflil  M  Idap  mm  4 

but  it  sometimes  oecnrs  in  songs  of  other  kinda. 
Of  the  rhythm  in  '  My  little  pretty  one ' — 


taTsMl 


>  TiM  tvmarhs  In  th«  t«it|n 

m-t  O.  lYMcott.  ratitkd  * 
Winlf«J  Wcria.        col.  m. 

'  The  rril'rattori  '  !  th?  fln&l  note  la  the  odneai  tl  IM> 
mniM  »«cm  to  todJcaM  kn  Irttb  ottgtD.  (Sm  toL  U.  p.  BM 


I  9 

3 

Ik*  to  a  ss«i 

t  9 

 ^  1  r-f—  

t 

1 

ssa  to. 

1     -n  J  - 

■It  IhM  I  uti 


which  has  three  phfuee  «f  two  lien  each  end  • 

fourth  of  three  b.-irs.  there  are  several  other  ex- 
amples; and  indt'ccl  tliere  arc  abundant  varieties 
of  irregular  rhythms ;  but  it  may  be  held,  as  a 
general  conclusion,  that  the  musical  rhythm  fol- 
lows the  variations  of  rhythm  and  metre  of  the 
words,  and  varies  with  them.  And  this  tendency 
of  the  rh^-thn  U  seen  to  be  natural  when  we  reflect 
that  po|)ular  snurfc  be<;an  with  the  recitation  or 
declamation  of  historical  poems,  in  which  the 
noaio  was  subordinate  to  the  words.  Compound 
timeifl  veiyeominon  In  English  ballads,  especially 
dnrin:::  and  .ifter  the  reign  of  Charles  II,  and 
II  ay  l>e  accounted  for  by  the  influence  of  the 
1  rjr.ch  dance-mwdo,  which  Charles  11.  brought 
into  England.  In  modulation  they  exhibit  but 
little  variety.  Tlie  most  frequent  arrangement 
is  the  half -dose  on  the  dominant  and  the  lea<lin|^- 
note  preceding  the  tonic  at  the  en<l  of  the  meIody» 
M  in  *  The  bailiff's  daughter  of  Islington 


WM  afmtt.«a<e  Mioke>lsv< 


d«uth-l«r  dear,  Th«.t    IIv  •  ed    In    1»  -  lint  ■  ton. 

In  another  amMomwit  the  half-oloee  is  on 
tlie  aabdeminant,  and  the  penultimate  note  it  tiie 

pu|)('rtonic.  Tn  iiiirinr-l^' y  ballads  the  relative 
major  Icey  often  takes  the  place  which  is  held 
by  the  dominant  key  in  the  inaJoi»>key  balladf. 
Another  peculiarity  of  mnny  r.M  ballads  are 
Burdens.  Sometimes  the  burden  was  sung  by 
the  bass  or  basses  underneath  the  melody,  and 
to  support  it.  as  in  'Rumer  is  icumen  in  ;  or  it 
took  the  shape  of '  ditties,'  the  ends  of  old  bal- 
lads, introduced  to  eke  out  the  words  of  the 
itMj  to  the  loigtb  of  the  nosioal  phiaae*  ae  in 
the' WflHowSoog*— 


m 


a  il>as< 


IAa4  wU  •  WW.  wll-low,  irU-low,  Wltb  III*  baad  lo  h.« 
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 1  

OhI 


wH-Iow.  0*il  wil  low.  wlMoi».wU-low.  wll-low  6h»ll  he  my  r»r- 


UoJ  i  Bln«»n    »  irwnwO-low.       wH-low. wlMow,  wB-tow,  Ah 


111  tins  case  the  barclen  is  "ting  continuously  by 
the  Bolo  voice,  bat  in  other  instancuj  it  is  taken 
vp  by  tin  dMras  «k  wd  of  a  boIo  song ;  or 
solo  nnd  chorus  combine,  u  tat  imtMioe  in  (he 

burden  of  '  Sir  Eglamore*:— 


ilr  Kc 

Bm  took  hu 


U  -  more,  that  rml-lAot 


tword  Md  w«ot  to 


Soto 


o'er  Un 


AO 


ww'dup-oa  hit 


thtrt  of  m«n. 


to  h  l»  Ik 


To  the  present  writer  some  cbaractcristics  of 
English  Airs  AppeAr  to  be — the  Abaenco  of  chro- 
nuitio  notes  in  the  melody,  And  of  modulAtionA 
into  dlstAntly  relatc<l  keys  in  the  hArmony.  The 
tonic  and  dominant,  and  occasionally  the  Hui)- 
dominAut,  Are  often  the  only  chords  uied  in 
hannoiibfaigfhetvne.  Anot]ia>MMiiiKMtehaiBc- 
fcri.Htic  feature  ie  the  frequent  occurrence  of 
diatonic  pMsinK  notes.  Of  this  peculiAfity  '  Rule 
KtitttiDi^*  or  *Tli6  baOUTt  d*agh(er  of  Isling- 
ton* Are  good  examples.  A  third  i«i  thecnnstAut 
habit  of  Engl iiih  tunes  to  begin  wiik  the  douiiii- 
anft  <m  the  last  beat  of  a  bAr,  And  either  descend 
«r  iHMend  to  the  toaio  for  (he  first  boAt  «>f  (he 
new  bAT.  AS  in  *The  bust  ts  tip/  'The  British 
Gionadiers,* '  Rule  Britannia,' and  nnmbors  more. 
The  pATtiAlity  of  Knglivh  oompoeers  for  (be  lead- 
iog  note  baa  already  been  notioad. 

The  iSth  century  was  rich  in  popular  Bongs  ; 
and  for  most  of  them,  especially  of  those  wluch 
were  produced  in  its  Utter  hAlf,  we  an  indebted 
to  educated  mupicfai]?:.  The  immense  popularity 
wUioh  some  of  Lhenx  acquired  And  long  retained 
wodld  cntitte  them  to  be  regardeil  as  national 
songti.  Viewed  in  regard  to  musicAl  structure 
they  ore  generally  bAllads.  As  a  rule,  they  hAve 
an  easy  accompaniment,  often  nothing  more  tlutn 
the  mielody  bannonised,  a  marked  and  striking 
rhythm,  and  a  rimplc  pleaeing  melody  repcAUxl 
Car  eaeh  atanm.  Yeij  popular  ia  Jiu  day  waa 
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Henry  Carey — ^probAbly  the  conii>t>ser  of  'God 

Mve  the  King* — ^wbo  published  »  lanndred  wa^gi 

and  bsllAdB  under  the  title  of  'The  Mosical 

Century ' ;  And  the  gems  of  this  collectionL.  oa 

which  Carey's  poethumoas  fame  mAinly  rests, 

wore  'Death  and  the  lady,'  And  'Sally  in  oar 

Alley' — now  oftener  sung  to  tbe  older  tone  d 

'The  Oonntiy  Iass.'  WilliAm  Boyoe  (bora  1710^ 

olaima  a  reoognition,  if  only  for  tbe  a^ted  aoog 

•  Come,  eheer  np  my  Ia<ls'  (Heart  of  0»k).  which 

he  wrote  to  Garrick'a  words  in  1 759.   In  the  year 

of  Boyoe's  birth,  a  still  greater  composer 

bora,  namely  Arna,  whom  a  oompetrat  oritie  1 

adjudged  to  be  the  mo.-it  national  »>f  all  our  1 

writers.    '  Rule  BritAaniA '  was  written  bj  Aznt 

in  1740,  as  a  finale  for  the  masque  of  *  Alfred*; 

and  passing  thence  from  month  to  m-uit'h.  ?.->^ 

^^&w  to  be  pre-euunent  among  natioixsLi 

Wagner  hAS  sAid  thAt  tbe  first  eight  notes  of 

'  Rule  BritAnniA '  oontAin  the  whole  character  of 

the  English  people.  If  this  is  so,  we  mAv  well  be 

proud  of  it.  Till-  1  ligations  of  the  English  people 

to  these  opera  writers.  And  of  (he  lAttor  to  Uioa, 

b»T«  been  leoiprooal ;  ifar  wbfle  aome  of  tlw  beat 

national  air«  are  due  to  their  iinagin  it  'on ,  they  in 

turn  courted  applause  by  the  free  introUuction  of 

eorrent  popuhu-  Hongs  into  their  opera*.*    In  the 

same  year  w  ith '  Rule  nritanniA*  Ame  produced  hit 

beautiful  t^ettiugs  of  the  songs  in  'As  you  like  it'; 

and  the  Kouga  in  other  plsys  of  ShAkspeare  wen 

afterwards  treated  by  him  with  equal  felict^. 

The  most  perfect  perhaps  of  these  is  his  '  Where 

the  bee  sucks'  of  '  The  TemjK'st."  In  later  yeaia, 

howc  vrr.  a  ohaoge  crept  over  Ame'a  a^l%  aod 

a  ch4i.agtj  for  the  worse.   He  oane  to  ervtrd  fail 

ain*  with  florid  passages  In  a  way  which  is  ooB> 

spicuous  in  the  songs  of  his  opera  *  Artaxerxea.' 

Paning  on,  we  oome  to  William  J aefcsoB  ef 

Exeter,  who  was  thirty  years  younger  than  Arae. 

A  oertAin  tameness  suid  insipidity  aix)ut  moai 

of  Jackson'a  aongs  speedily  relegated  them  to 

obscurity ;  but  he  baa  his  hour  of  celebrity,  and 

there  was  a  time  when  no  collection  was  deemed 

complete  witliout  his  '  Encompassed  in  4n  angel's 

frame.'  '  When  fint  (hia  bumble  roof  I  knew,' 

bom  Burgoyne't  'Lord  of  Hie  Ifanor,'  or  'Thne 

has  not  thinned  my  flowing  hair,'  from  Jackimn's 

Twelve  Canzonets.  Among  his  contemporariea, 

but  a  little  jonior  to  him.  warn  Thomaa  (Wier, 

Samuel  Am  !  1,  P-imael  Webbe,  and  Charles 

Dibdin ;  the  iasiL  a  patriotic  ballAd- writer  rather 

thAn  a  mu  B  i  cian .    The  patboa  of  <Tom  Bowling* 

has  rescued  it  from  n^lect,  but  only  by  sailors 

are  Dibdin's  other  songs  remembered  now.  Their 

fate  is  intelligible  enough,  for  they  eviitoe  no  ml 

musical  skill,  And  (he  words  of  most  of  them  are 

poor.    But  however  deftetive  these  songs  may 

have  been  as  works  of  art,  they  will  always 

merit  an  honourable  mention  for  the  pleasure 

■ 

1  Wort  IndcftJ  of  iho  b«t  wngt  ofi  perloil  ^itctiilfftcfrtm  Pun*!!^ 
time  down  lo  the  irirly  p»rt  of  lli*-  pr..*-ril  c-nuirj  «r<-r«  oi«r»  u  It 
w«ra  eiBb«dd«d  In  dmuftUe  p(«e« ;  but  tbow  pleow  hftv*  t»de4  taM 
obllTlon.  white  tbt  mmt  Ints  mmtnt,  iritlMot  ihilr  wIsImI  m- 
▼IroaiMat.  fn  tht  Ikwtr  at  mcMtim  wnmitUauk  AiaMMtlt 
form«  of  tont  thr*5  cpraposltlon^  He  otitJiMe  the  Kcpe  of  the  prtwat 
utlc'id.  but  It  nullotiil  aiiJ  {kipiilsr  ■Mjniis  tlif*;  come  within  II    A  liu 

of  40  opmi.  entlnly  wt  to  etttT«ot_  popaitr^  *ln,  waA  pcodoceS 
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whidi  they  gave  to  England's  sailors  in  the  days 
of  her  cre»ie8t  naval  glory«  To  Dibdin't  genar* 
•tioD  iSmo  beU>iig«d  Joba  Twj,  the  oompwer  of 

'  Wupping  Old  Stairs,'  and  James  ITtx>k,  best 
known  for  'The  hm  of  Richmond  Hitl,'  and 
'Twas  within  *  mile  of  Edinboro*  town/  a 
peeu  Jo-Sc-otch  son^j,  like  Carter's  '  0  Nanny, 
wilt  tliou  gaog  with  me  ?'  Two  better  musiciaiu 
thun  these  appeared  a  very  few  years  lattr,  viz. 
Williaui  Slii^ild  and  StO|ilien  Storace,  both  re- 
markable for  a  great  gift  of  melody  ;  but  thulr 
songs  are  seldom  heard  now,  with  the  excep- 
tion perhnps  of  *  Ibe_.dw»th  ^  Xpm  Moody' 
by  Shield,  and  StoraoeV^  WuB' lonrty  iniit  and 
plaintivf  ditty.'  \Vr n.  it  imly  for  his  song  *Tho 
bay  of  BiBcaj/  the  name  of  John  Davy  of  £x- 
atav  should  be  noted  among  the  oelabrltlet  of  this 
period.  John  Braham,  Charles  Rom,  and  Henry 
Bishop,  were  all  bom  in  the  iSth  century,  but 
■D  near  its  doee  that  their  works  must  bo  regards  d 
as  products  of  the  19th.  Braham  was  himself 
a  celebrated  singer,  and  his  oatiouxd  suaa,  '  The 
ienth  of  NclKon,  dusenrea  to  Ufa,  To  Oom  we 
owe  'Cherry  ripe,'  and  a  song  offcen  song  by 
Mme.  Malibran,  '  The  deep,  deep  sea.'  And  Sir 
Ilunry  Biahop,  who  retained  a  firm  hold  on  the 
English  pubUc  for  fully  half  a  oentury,  must  be 
plaoed  In  the  flrst  rank  of  our  oampooers  of  songs. 
As  a  musician  h>  s  .1  pasi^ed  all  hiscoutomporariea 
and  immediate  predecessors  in  science,  Uuiie,  and 
fitdlity ;  and  perhapa  alio  in  invontioo.  He  cer- 
tainly advanced  far  beyond  them  with  hi.s:  ac- 
companiments, which  are  varied  and  bkilfid; 
and  his  melodies  are  fuU  of  grace.  So  carefully 
did  he  study  correctncsa  of  accent,  that  in  hia 
songs  the  wtstrc  of  the  poetry  is  seldom,  if  ever, 
disturbed  by  the  rhythm  of  the  music — a  rare 
merit  among  SngUah  oomnoBeniL  Importanti  too, 
and  inteMiSag  ara  the  Intndtiolioiiu,  interludes, 
and  condusious  of  his  son<;8,  &6  for  instance  in 
'Bid  mo  discount'  and  '  Should  he  upbraid.'  Of 
'Home,  sweet  Rone'  wbo  haa  not  feli  tlie 
charm  ?  Thomas  Moore  may  be  passed  by  hero,  for 
his  songs  are  notiotid  elsewhere  in  this  Dictiouary.* 
laftitther  ittiistration  of  the  songs  of  the  first  nart 
of  tTii<^  f-entury,  the  reader  may  be  reminded  of 
'My  boyhood's  homo'  and  'Undtr  tht;  tiec,'  by 
Rooke;  '  There's  a  light  in  her  laughing  eye,'  by 
Loder  ;  '  Love's  Ritomella,'  by  Thomiis  Cooke  ; 
'  They  mourn  me  dead,  in  my  father's  halls '  and 
•The  banks  of  the  blue  Moselle,'  by  G.  H.  Rod- 
well; '  Isle  of  beauty,'  bv  Haynes  Bayly  and  T.  A. 
RawBugs;  'Meet  me  by  moonliglit  alone'  and 
'  Love  waa  once  a  little  boy,*  by  Wajie;  'Away  to 
the  motintain's  brow,' '  The  Soldier's  tear,'  and 
'OomedweU  with  me,'  by  Lee ;  *rd  beabntterey,' 
by  Hayne'^  Bnyly;  '  Phillis  is  my  only  joy,'  by 
J.  W.  HobU  ;  of  '  The  bluebells  of  Scotland.'  by 
Mr^  .1  r ian  ;  of 'Alice  Grey,'  by  Mrs.  Millard; 
and  f  '  The  Cuckoo,'  by  Margaret  Caf^ou  *  ThcHO 
Hongs,  and  ionum^ubie  others  like  Uieui,  fuUuw, 
Ml  »  roUb  Uie  nmple  plan  of  the  Ballad  proper. 

>  Sn  Moobi  i  uA  Inn  Vow. 

*  The  °       Kfiftlili  0<>ntl«m«n,'  jntbUihed  In  Mi^  tsi  MH 
ular  !«  *  TU-Iatlun  bj  ('.  U.  Tuidi^  ut  a  <«iig  or  flisat  cSUlA  'VM 
OM  QiiMBli  Oewttor.'  Ant  pnUtabad  Is  im. 
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And  as  a  general  criticism  upon  them,  It  may  be 
said  that  being  melodioos  and  pleasant  to  sing  it 
their  principal,  if  not  tiidr  lole  recommendation. 
Written  expies-ly  to  be  sung,  they  have  very 
easT  accompaniments ;  and  any  good  voice,  even 
with  slight  nurioal  knowledge,  can  lendev  ttem 
efTt  ctivL'  in  execution-  When  weighed,  however, 
in  the  balance  of  pure  and  scientific  music,  thc{y 
are  felt  to  ho  worthless ;  and  the  popularity  ef 
such  pieces,  even  at  thf>  iiro-^nt  time,  is  suggvs- 
tivo  of  some  reflections  on  the  standard  of  English 
taste  in  relation  to  the  Song. 

While  the  taate  of  the  Engliah  public  in  other 
branches  of  nurio  has  of  late  years  been  remark- 
ably develope<l  and  elevated,  there  would  seem  to 
liave  been  no  corresponding  advance  in  reboot  of 
the  flong.  At  ooBoerla  wn«M  the  instmmentd 
pieces  given  are  all  of  the  hij,'hf  uk!  im. >t 
cla.-i8ical  type,  the  centre  place  of  the  progmmme 
is  very  frequently  assigned  to  some  sb'ght  and 
valueless  song.  'Tlie  audience  in  no  wise  reaent 
its  intrusion  ;  on  the  contrary,  they  greet  it  with 
a  rapturoot  ifplauKe.  wliioh  would  nobably  he 
denied  to  a  wnig  of  superior  calibre.  Encourage- 
ment, therelbre,  is  wanting  to  the  concert  linger 
to  extend  his  repertoire  in  the  right  direction. 
But  how  comes  it  that  audiences,  whose  ear  is 
severely  fasUtfiona  to  iaatromental  murfe,  relaac 
and  luwer  thoir  standard  of  ri  iijirement  for  the 
Song  t  Whatever  other  reasotui  may  be  adduced 
for  this  inequality  of  taste,  it  can  at  all  eveata 
be  explained  in  a  large  degree  by  the  action  of  the 
Italian  Opera  on  the  English  vocal  schooL  From 
Haodel'a  time  until  *  veiy  recent  datey  ItaUan 
operas  and  Italian  songs  reigned  supreme  !n 
England ;  Italian  singers  and  Italian  teachers 
were  masterB  of  the  situation  to  the  exclusion  of 
aU  others.  And  the  habit  tboe  ooatracted  of 
hearing  and  adnuiing  oompontione  fai  a  foreigB 
and  unknown  tongue  em^endered  in  the  English 
public  a  lamentable  indifference  to  the  woxda  of 
songs,  which  reacted  with  evfli  eflbeta  botii  ott  the 
oomposorand  the  singer.  Concerned  only  to  pleaae 
the  ear  of  his  audience,  the  composer  neglected  to 
wed  hia  music  to  woidaof  true  poetic  merit ;  and 
the  singer  quickly  grew  to  be  careleas  in  his 
enunciation.  Of  how  many  English  singers,  and 
even  of  good  ones,  may  it  not  fairly  be  affirmed 
that  at  the  end  of  a  song  the  audience  has  failed 
to  rec<^n>lM  language  t  But  these  singers  have 
been  secured  from  tiie  just  penalties  of  such  defec- 
tive enunciation  by  the  habitual  indiflerenoe  of 
Englidb  heoMia  to  the  IiiteUectiial  mnudog  of 
songs;  they  have  neither  forfeited  applause,  nor 
lost  popular!^.  It  is  otherwise  with  nations  ao 
customed  to  tM  Opera  and  the  Song  in  their  ver- 
nacular tongue.  Germans  and  Frenchmen,  for 
instance,  expt^ct  to  have  the  thought  and  senti- 
ment of  a  song  conveyed  to  them  by  its  words  ae 
weU  as  by  its  munc  Natorallj,  therefore,  they 
reckon  a  clear  and  distinot  pronunefation  to  be 
among  the  first  requisites  of  gucxl  sinking;  and 
there  ia  no  reason  why  the  same  ^uidity  should 
not  be  demanded  of  luigen  in  England  How 
raroly  in  England  is  the  name  of  author  of  a 
song  ftated  in  a  pr^gxaoune  as  w«ll  as  that  of 
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tbe  composer  t  In  Germany,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  one  in  quite  prouuiiently  given  &s  the  other, 
■bowing  that  the  words  are  concidered  equally 
important  with  the  music — as  indee<l  they  are. 
There  is  nothing  in  our  langnage  which  makes  it 
unsuitable  for  singing,  though  undoubte  ily  some 
diffioulkiet  ia  setting  it  to  mnaio  aris«  out  of  the 
irregtilar  of  tiie  Boeento  ia  oar  poetry. 

But  ai  c  ntr.afi  m  iH  a  Bubject  d^erving  of  much 
more  study  than  it  has  yet  received.  Even  some 
of  OOP  bMl  oorepoiBW  seem  aOMOely  to  boYo  bo» 
fitiVA  ccl  a  thought  on  the  due  corresfKmrlence  of 
the  accents  of  the  verse  with  the  accents  of  the 
mosio.  German  bongs,  on  the  other  hnnd,  are 
seldom  defective  in  tluB  respect,  except  when  they 
have  betu  translated  into  English,  and  then,  of 
omiXBe,  the  blame  lies  with  the  translator.  Much 
iDjas^  hM  (00  often  been  done  to  fine  German 
•nd  oUrar  ibtdgii  oongs  by  tlio  owelesnieM  with 
which  the  translation  of  them  has  been  confided 
to  bastv  or  inoomp^nt  hands.  Skilful  trans- 
UAn  u  by  BO  moMm  hi  msy  art,  aad  Its 
Importance  would  seem  to  be  better  understood 
-in  Germany  and  France  than  in  England. 
Adolphe  Laun  and  Victor  Wilder  have  i^own 
what  high  accouiplish;!i'  rt<i  may  worthily  be  em- 
ployed in  the  art  of  tramiatiou  for  music ;  but 
iiow  Um  aia  tiie  Ea^ieh  tninlaton  of  whoni  tlw 
Mune  oould  be  said  I 

Of  living  and  very  recent  English  song- 
writers, a  large  nection  still  a^lhcre  to  the  ever- 
popular  ballad  form.  Beeardiog  the  voice-ijart 
M  the  pMOtttoant  oonsidenttfon,  they  attempt 
liotliin^^  ntore  than  the  simplest  hiiruiomos  and 
aocompaniments.  And  within  these  narrow 
limits,  by  the  ibroo  of  natural  gifti  and  bmtiac- 
tive  ttt»te,  they  have  produced  many  songs  of 
great  nicrit,  whose  popularity  has  often  been  a 
Biifficient  reply  to  adveiM  oriticism.  Such  \\  •  1 1 
Knight'a  '  She  wore  a  wreath  of  roses,'  ami 
'Rocked  in  the  cradle  of  the  deep*;  Wailacu'd 
'Bell-ringer';  Balfe's  'Come  into  the  garden, 
Maud,'  and  many  another  deiaobed  ballad; 
Madame  SaintoD  Dolby's  *8anda  of  Dee*; 
^^mart'8  'Lady  of  the  Lea'  and  '  Es telle,'  etc., 
ete.  But  the  English  ballad  can  be  of  niuoli 
lower  grade  than  weoe,  a»l  ie  too  often  debaMd 
by  a  vulgarity  which,  to  say  the  lcai;t,  is  not 
creditable  to  our  national  taste,  though  it  is 
often  loudly  api  lauded.  Perfectly  distinct  from 
these  IB  another  olai-a  of  writers,  whose  ain>s  Jire 
higher,  and  who  follow  more  ck>seJy  the  fix^tstejia 
of  the  German  school.  Pre-eminent  among  thc^e 
ate  Stemdale  Bennett,  in  his  two  sets  of  six  songs 
(ops.  9^  and  35)  ;  and,  with  the  same  oorreet- 
ne«s  of  form  but  mon  di-'inct  English  fiellng, 
Maofiuren,  enpeciaUy  in  his  lyrics  from  Shelley 
aad  oiheia:  f.  W.  Davieon  ('Swifter  &r '  and 
ottiereoogS  fr  rn  R^nllfy);  Hullah  ('The  Storm,' 
'  I  ariM,'  'The  Three  Fishers ') ;  C.  K.  Salaman ; 
radiapartieuliir  Edward  Bm1i»,  wbum  aongs 
(op.  16^  firf  among  tlio  moet  endoxing  relice  of 
his  too  Bhort  career. 

Of  genuine  English  songt— tbat  is,  purely  Eng- 
lish in  idiom  or  turn  of  expression — there  has  been 
oflate  a  considerable  revival.  Few  songs  have  ever 


been  more  popular  than  thone  of  Sullivan,  and 
few  vary  mure  widely  in  merit.  Hia  '  Orpheua* 
and  other  Shakespeare  songs,  hia  i^ct  or  cycle 
'  The  Window,  or  the  Loves  oftheWrem.*  to  Ten- 
nyson's wonls  ;  ■  Sweet  day  so  cool,' '  O  fair  dove,' 
are  trulv  delightful,  melody  and  accompaniment 
alike  fiiu  of  <£«aoter,  aad  with  an  mnnietakeable 
inAvMnafity.  '  I  wmi  to  timo '  fa  a  long  eoena, 
full  of  gciod  points,  but  hardly  <  Mn.in:;'  within  the 
category  of  the  Soag.  Othem  are  lees  carefoUj 
stofued,  and,  wttb  w  Ihelr  extraordliiary  popv* 
larity,  can  hardly  last,  or  add  a  {>erm»DeDt  tribute 
to  the  many  merits  of  this  oompuser.  F.  Clay 
and  Seymour  Egerton  bava  both  written  good 
and  grr'rrf  il  detached  song^.  Stan'^ni's  '  La 
belle  daijie  nans  merci  '  is  powerful,  and  hia 
'  Robin,*  from  Tennyson's  '  Queen  Mary,'  lliough 
slight,  is  fiUl  of  quaint  charm.  Hubert  Parry'e 
'  Three  odea  of  Anacreon  ,* '  Why  doth  azure  deck 
the  eky,'  'Ti  e  P  1  I'a  song,'  '1  prithee  give  me 
back  my  heart,'  and  many  more,  are  of  a  high 
degree  of  ezoeUeBee  and  udlTidniditf. 

But  ci  i'Ic'-m  in  detail  of  the  compositions  of 
living  or  r«ceat  writers  is  alwavs  diHlcult  and 
full  of  risk.  We  ttaad  too  near  tliem  tu  appraise 
tlicir  work  without,  at  least,  awakening  autipl- 
cions  of  prejudice  or  partiality;  and  time  may  be 
trusted  to  discriminate  the  good  from  the  bad  with 
substantial,  if  not  infallible  justice.  To  tl>e  tri- 
banal  of  posterity  we  must  leave  Bamby,  J.  F. 
Bamett,  Bond-Andrews,  Cowen,  Davison,  Dug- 
gan,  Elliot,  Virginia  Gabriel,  Gledhill,  Lawsoa, 
Mounsey-Bartholomow,  Haniale.  Molloy,  Sootfe- 
Gattic,  staiiier,  Stirling.  E.  H,  TlKinie^  Mando 
V.  White,  and  many  more. 

The  books  AesswUeh  the  above  Infarmstion  hss  tiscn 
taksa  liavo  bssamfKied  to«a#aMsiii  la  the  aotea 

6CANUl>rATIA. 

To  this  group  bolong  Sweden,  Norway,  Den> 
mark,  parts  of  Finland,  Iceland,  and  the  adjacent 
isluids.  The  Soandinaviane  have  always  been  a 
musio-Ioving  nation ;  but  it  was  not  until  Teoent 
times  that  systematic  collections  of  Swedish, 
Norwegian  ttxxd  Danish  Volkslieder  were  made. 
In  tbeee  oolleetione  the  dates  of  tlie  eoage  are 
neftrly  impoa-siblo  to  define ;  they  may  have  been 
faithfully  transmitted  by  ear  from  generation  to 
generation  for  hundreds  of  years  patit^  or  they 
may  have  been  invented  by  some  gifted  peasant 
of  the  pre-ent  day.  Very  few  were  noted  down 
until  the  end  of  the  last  century. 

The  poetry  of  Scandinavia  is  peculiarly  rich  in 
ballads,  legends,  and  tales  of  the  old  heroes  of  tb« 
middle  ages,  the  heroic-epic  cK  ment  being  abun- 
dant^  whOe  the  lyrical  one  plays  little  part  except 
in  the  reftiifaw  to  the  balmdfl.  The  eoUeoton  of 

the  Yolksliedcr  have  found  groat  difficulty  in 
noting  down  the  muiic  of  thm&  Kamperiter, 
owing  to  tte  free,  declamatory  way  in  whldi 
they  are  sung.  The  formal  muody  onlj  OOOm 
in  the  refrain  or  Otnkvad. 

Little  as  we  know  of  the  ancient  miattral^j  of 
the  Scalds,  it  is  probable  that  the  same  analogy 
that  now  exists  between  the  heroic  epics  and  the 
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Kal-kin  iuoiHkui  Ual-dl     «1  •  te. 

Tbe  lutfp  with  which  the  Scald  was  wont 

to  accompany  his  laya  liax  vani^In  d ;  ami  tho 
Lantflfike  of  Norway  and  Iceland,  though  shaped 
like  a  harp,  is  rraily  a  how  iiutromeiit.  The 
Swedish  ijckelhaiye  is  mtich  the  same.  The 
HarxlamierftU  (J'tU  ==  fiddle),  wliieh  i«  mustly  used 
in  the  Norwegian  Highlands  (near  the  Hardan- 
cer^ord),  is  the  rnoet  perfect  of  their  instrumeDts, 
Dot  ii  only  used  for  marches  and  dances.' 

The  national  dances  h.ive  al.so  f^Teatly  influenced 
the  melodiee,  though  the  Syvtj^rmgg  Slangdamar, 
or  BtdlU^,  are  not  niaally  aooonipanied  by  nng> 
ing.  On  ih<:  tlif-r  hand,  in  the  Faroe  Islnnd.-i, 
mugicat  iuttruuieQts  are  unkuowa,  and  as  the 
inhabitanta  are  panionately  fond  of  danchi;;, 
they  accompany  it  with  singint:,  and  chierty, 
etrange  to  «ay,  with  the  old  epics  and  ballada. 
The  Faroe  Islands  (especially  toe  southern  part 
of  the  group),  TeUanarkea  (in  the  &  W.  of  Nor- 
way), mA  OM  centre  of  Jvtland,  are  the  ridieat 
diatricts  nf  Jv-andiuavia  in  national  (<orij,'«.* 

Borne  uf  the  epic  songs  collected  in  Tekiuarkea 
are  evidently  of  great  antiquity,  as  for  instance 
the  ff)lli)winsj.  rclatini;  to  Si  ^ir  !'a  fight  with  the 
dragon,  with  it«  curious  rh^  ihm  and  melancho^ 
origiiial  mdody. 


m  M  WH  aa  U<1iB«ai 


t4si*«a 
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old  Edda  legends  t^m  existed  in  the  nmrfOt  and 
the  siiisu  declamatory  style  prt»vailed. 

Am  in  all  other  national  music,  the  musical 
luatromenta  of  Soandinavia  laiyetj  influenced 
the  Bong*.  Thnt  in  T^ntand  the  most  popular 
instrument  is  the  AoN/e2«  with  five  ,strin;^n,  tuned 
G,  A,  Bb,  C,  D,  which  forme  the  foundation  for  a 
whole  quantity  of  Jttmet.' 


111  •  iw  «r 


a  •  « 


^3 


The  character  of  the  songs  of  north-.Sweden 
and  Norway,  and  especially  of  Denmark,  U  quite 
different*  In  theee  the  oig^bar  rhythm  ta 
usually  well  defined,  wiA  a  nftnln  at  the  end, 

aa  in  the  fullowing  examplo 
Johanu  LorentB  in  1675. 


3=^ 


toai  lid  Cm  maA,  or     te  dt  Kow-natl 


tf'f.  fir  rl-'-  1 


Bnt- tines -faocs, 
^  Omktad 


«Mr  «s  ei'il*  *4a 

Although  lyrical  sonirs  are  very  rare  in  Scan- 
dinavia* there  is  a  certain  daw  of  ELSmptwiUt 
or  liMoie,  meio^UM  Ibond  in  parte  of  8wed«n  and 
Denmark,  softer,  more  melancholy,  an !  njore 
romantic,  and  remarkable  for  having  a  refrain 
both  in  iho  middle  aad  at  tlio  end. 


Och  Jung-fma 
Omkvad 


n  -  d«o  tOn  mit  Idis.— 


si  bon  dao 

OmXvad 


1  Bum  n5»i>i«  "tfr.'  or  "bjTlid, 
Aii«)o-aubu  .r  i.'::ii«ti  rfw  or  runlo 
U  nJIcd  bjr  the  rtn*  ii«»<,j.i  ^,r  li^H.-Jmrnm. 

*  Ibrklnc  the  time  tr  iluuble  tci'innii  r.f  ttu<  toe  uiil  hml  l>  un- 

lBUrnip!«dlj  cMiicd  on     ib«  pMMot  whlltt  plkjinc  all  Um  whil« 


•  tUi  dbiitai  WW  «BlMI  tfes  Hi  fili^pB*,  «r  lnl«ltar«rtiM. 

beckUM  unlll  «j>ilf»  T*t»nt\f  th*  iMiaamoU  used  to  meet  cf  s  wtnlpr'j 
•Teolnf  111  ilifT-T-ni  hi  m'>.  kiiltlluK  woollen  r0Oil>  ftml  rrlkXn;  i^r 
•inftng  Mug*.  bAlltdi.  aad  t«c<nilt.  Tlxlr  wcollh  uf  tootr*  it^a 
~l  IfaM  In  muj  p!M«t  Um  mim  moc  wm  not  allowr  i  t  i<-< 
than  ones  •  j««r.  (flM  Dr.  VOft  ■STa'l  SlUeto  «u  Scaa- 
>  HwlC  p.  907.) 

▼OL.  III.  PT.5. 


An  important  aeotion  of  Scandinavian  songs 
are  the  herdsmen's.  Their  age  is  impossible  to 
state,  but  U'Li  y  all  bcar  the  same  character. 
The  herdsman  or  maiden  call*  home  the  cattle 
haai  tiie  mountain  aideit  either  with  the  eow* 
horn  or  Lur,  or  by  singing  a  melody,  with  the 
echo  formed  on  the  intervals  of  that  instrument. 
The  Ibllowiog  u  1  ly  l  yboek  givea 
mmy  olhen  in  hia  Vallvieori  p.  ja. 

Br 
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It  may  K.ife1y  be  asserted  tliat  9  out  of  every 
I  a  Scandinavian  songa  are  In  the  minor.  Many 
boglB  in  the  major  and  end  in  the  minor,  or  vioe 
versa.  Otliers  recall  the  old  clinroh  scales,  espe- 
cially the  Mixolydian  and  Phry^an  Mode^ ;  for 
inttMMOb  thb  DmUi  MBC  whiw  ' 
thm— 


^      J  Jll 


•IC. 


Hill  J  ?! 


They  are  also  mom  fraqnently  in  idmplo  time 
(usually  2-4")  than  any  other.'  The  affinity  be- 
tween Danish  HongH  and  thuao  of  Wale<<,  Scotland, 
and  even  England,  ia  very  remarkable.  Many 
of  the  tunoi  almost  identical*  and  the  wokL) 
often  relata  to  Uw  lame  eubjecte. 

Tlte  s(>-call(.d  Scmilinavian  school  of  music  is 
of  very  recent  birth,  for  until  the  cloee  of  the  last 
eentimr  it  waa  greatly  mdar  ifanigB  inflinnoea. 
Thus  (itiritiL,'  the  i6th  century  the  court-masio  of 
Ueniuurk  waa  chietiy  in  the  hands  of  Flemish 
muaicianB ;  whiliit  in  the  1 7th,  Dowland  and  many 
other  En,'li8hinen,  besides  French,  Polish,  and 
Italian  numicians,  visited  the  capital.  The  latter 
part  of  thu  17th  and  the  first  half  of  the  i8th 
wwa  BManopoliaad  by  tha  ballet,  and  French 
mdodies  wen  lieara  to  the  exclusion  of  all 
othire.  A  fresh  impulse  was  given  to  northern 
music  by  the  operas  and  Sni^wkU  of  German 
oompoeers,  saeii  as  Bl  KeiNr,  4.  A.  P.  Sdiiils, 
and  Kunzen.  The  imitations  of  these  by  Weyse 
and  Kuhlau,  and  Kuhlau's  romantic  play, '  Der 
EifenhUgel*  (1828),  were  the  first  to  inmdace 
thti  Scandinavian  VollcBlied  on  tho  sta^e.  The 
fir»t  compositions  in  which  the  vernacular  was 
used  were  the  sacred  and  secular  cantata. 

But  the  chief  impulse  towards  a  national 
Scandinavian  sehool  was  given  by  the  literature 
of  the  country.  Towards  the  end  of  the  18th 
century  the  didactie  sohool  of  poetry  began  to 
givu  way  to  a  fresher,  more  natural  and  Ijrrical 
style,  and  by  the  beginning  of  the  19th  (in- 
fluenced perhaps  by  the  '  Bonnantiaism  *  of  Gtr- 
manyX  agieat  mtallaetaal  and  nalkiial 

la,*spkS|,in. 
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b^gaa  in  Northern  poctrT.  It  was  greatly  pro* 
m^ed  in  Dsnmailc  liy  OeMensdiliger ;  mA  ia 

Sweden  by  the  founding  of  the  so-called  Gotiska 
firbundet  (or  Gothic  union).  About  this  time 
the  flnt  eoOeotioDO  of  Swedish  and  Danish 
national  songs  appeared.  Poets  and  musiciaiia 
became  interested  in  the  old  epics  and  '^■^ 
with  their  beautiful  melodies  and  tiieir  wenltii 
of  rifw  matfrinls,  lK)th  in  ideas  and  form,  and 
haiitened  to  avad  themselves  of  the  treasare. 
Thus,  within  the  last  hundred  jears  a  new  school 
of  music  has  ■rlawi.  ^xwt^faW  in  its  ranks  the 
distinguislied  names  of  linduad.  Gade,  Grieg, 
Kjerulf,  and  others. 

ISweden.  The  Song  first  received  artastio  twat 
ment  in  Sweden  in  tiie  latter  decades  of  die  laa* 
century.  Among  the  earliest  pong-writera  is  far! 
M.  Bellman,  the  author  of  the  celebrated  BeU> 
mansUed.'  Olof  JLhlstrdm,  Dopuy,  and  Ovaal^ 
all  wrote  8oni,'.s  in  the  early  part  of  this  century, 
but  the  fint  composers  who  drank  in  the  romaniic, 
national  Ipirit^  and  sang  the  beautiful  char 
racteristio  song-melodies  of  Sweden,  were  Nord- 
blom.  Blidberg,  Arlberg.  Arrh^  von  Kapfelnumn, 
Randel,  Wennerbei^,  Josephson,  Sodermann,  T. 
Soderfaeqt,  BimebeK,  L.  Norman,  and  above  aU 
A.  F.  TindMad.  iSe  loogs  of  dte  latter  com- 
poser  have  a  wndeepread  and  well-merited  fame, 
for  not  only  do  they  bear  a  strong  national  stamp, 
bal  U9  aliOb  apart  hom  liieir  natSfloaUty,  tttSy 
beautiful  and  jwetical  compositions.  Among  the 
moet  interesting  are  those  to  Atterbom's  words, 
especially  *  Trohet' ; '  and  others  worthy  of  men> 
tion  are  '  Nam,'  '  Bnillopp-farden,'  'Saknatl,'  *0 
kom,  nej  druj '  (one  of  Mendelssohn's  especial 
favourites),  'Am  Aarensee,'  *b  'Vkidaib'  'En 
Sommardag.*  Great  service  was  also  rendered 
to  the  Song  by  the  ooUecttons  of  Swedish  Volke- 
lieder  made  bj  AteUab  "D^fbmk,  AnridanD,  and 
others. 

Koufwag.  TlieiameierTieewaeTCiideradtoNo^i 

wegian  nati  n;il  airs  by  L.  M.  Lindemann,  who 
also  composed  several  sacred  songs.  Pre-eminent 
among  Scandinavian  oompoeersare  the  two  Norwe- 
gians, Kjerulf  (181 5-1 868)  and  Grieg.  Kjerulfs 
exquisite  lyhcs  are  at  last  receiving  their  due 
share  of  attention.  Their  long  neglect  is  the 
more  strange  when  we  examine  his  two  books  of 
'  Sanger  och  Visor,*  lately  published  by  Hirsch 
(Stockholm).  The  beauty  01  such  songs  as  '  Lok- 
kende  Toner ' ; '  Karlekqwedikan ' ; '  Vt^  Sjoen  dea 
morke/  op.  6,  no.  a :  *Natten  paa  Fjorden,'  op.  15, 
no.6 ;  '  Mit  Hjerte  og  min  Lyre '  (My  heart  and 
lute*),  op.  16,  no.  a;  'Serenade.'  op.  16,  no.  4 ; 
'Saknaden/  op.  18,  no.  i;  'Bremiten/  op. 
no.  J,  can  harlly  be  overrated. 

Grieg's  IjTical  honj^s  are  universally  known; 

>  r»rl  MIchMl  Mlmm.  1740— ITV'i  wu  a  vrry  r>-m«rlui>>l»  t.ui 
Orltfliikl  Ijiiol  inihit  It  U  true  Ihiit  h.  wu  mxrr  <  (  .  x^i^X  \h%a 
•  mtuldu,  lor  b«  btmioK  wrote  uo*t  ol  bis  wondertul '  Fredmaiu 

■iMlw*  saA  •  nliifff  *  (HMae  vhMi 
pIsMNi  tnm  tlM  1U»  of  Ow  psopH  ta 

Iiottrc«b1«) :  but  he  not  them  chleflr  to  popular  Frvocb  1 
wblch  w«ra  .1  Ihtl  time  gmlljr  tti  vufUo.    Hit  orUliMl 
W  Infcrlor  lo  xhute  he  borrownl  (n)m  fon;ijii  ••  urt-r. 
•  On  lh«  drmth  i>I  the  pu«t  i  wife,  nhoae  IrlerMl 
4  KJarulf  Menu  to  bar*  bard  a  tiwctal  pcvlerovcc  tur  KncU«b  jw«U. 
raTMiiMBliSSSiMMi 
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not  so  however  his  Tlomanzen  and  Ballackn, 
which  Ate  of  their  kind  among  the  f\m»t  that 
ham  been  writteiL  (8e»  espt^ci  illy  op.  9  and  18, 
to  wordx  by  IT.  C.  Andersen,  Miinch,  Tlickardt, 
etc.)  Numerous  other  soacs  with  PF.  accom- 
paaiUMBt  li»Te  been  wiiMen  hv  O.  Wfiit«r>H}ehn, 
I*.  Nonlraak,  Cappelen,  J.  Selmer,  Frau  Agathe 
GruQilahl,  OL-Okeu,  TeilmanD,  J.Svend^o,  Neu- 
pert,  etc. 

VrnmnrJi.  It  is  curious  that  the  three  foiimlerH 
of  thie  Daniah  school  of  mu^ic— C.  E.  F.  Weyse, 
Friedrlch  Kuhlau,  and  Johann  Hartmann  should 
have  been  Giermans  by  birth.  Hartmann  is  the 
composer  of  one  of  the  raost  celebrated  national 
songs  of  Deninarlt,  *  Kong  Chrintian  stod  ved 
hojea  mast,' '  and  also  the  foand«r  of  th«  Hart> 
maim  fismfly  of  compoaen.  Wcyae  it  eonridered 
to  be  the  creator  of  the  Dani-sh  Koinance.  Full 
of  romantic  feeling,  and  powering  a  great  gift  of 
Uidody,  the  songs  from  ois  Singspiele,  and  more 
especially  his  'Netin  diinische  Lieder'  (set  to 
words  by  the  national  lyrists,  £wald,  Oebka- 
■diUiger,  Gnmdtvig,  Heiberg,  and  Ch.  Winther) 
are  jn^ftly  popular.  Cftntemp<trary  native  iruiBl- 
ciaoii  were  Icba  celebrated,  and  Soreoson,  Claus 
Sehall,  and  Niels  Schiorring.  are  names  now 
MMToely  remembered.  Bat  the  improvement  of 
Htemture  by  Oehlenaehl^^,  Baggesen,  and  their 
followers,  Heiberg,  Palludan-Muller,  Hans  Chris 
tian  Anderseu,  Uenrik  Herat,  and  othenb  soon 

SVW9A  highly  pro6taU«  to  mnno.  J.  P.  Emil 
artmann  (grandson  of  Joh.  Hartmann)  and 
Nielli  Gade,  are  the  great  Daniiih  romanticists. 
This  quality  is  1m*  conspicuous  in  their  songs 
than  in  their  larger  works,  but  they  did  much 
to  develop  both  the  voice  and  accompaniment 
in  th«ir  MBgit  In  all  Gade's  numerous  songs 
there  ia  tho  tame  northern  colouring,  but  more 
flttbdiied  than  in  J.  P.  Emil  Hartmann's.  Kis 
songs  are  more  gloomy,  and  their  form  is  less 
p«^t  than  Qada'a.  Hartmana'i  betl  MDgi  are 
the  S0t  of  ttim  tnidBr  tho  tlUe  of  *Sidom<m  and 
Sulamith.'and  the  six  to  Winther'.?  poem  'Hjortens 
Flugt.'  Another  composer  who  would  belong  to 
this  group  is  P.  Heiao.  L.  Zinck,  Kwtdng,  B. 
Bay,  A.  G.  Berggrecn,  H.  Rung,  Gebnuer,  J.  O. 
£.Homemann,  have  treated  the  Song  in  a  simpler 
•od  more  popular  form ;  and  among  the  younger 
generation  ot  song-writer.M  may  be  nnmerl.  (t1  iser, 
Bamekow,  Winding,  J.  and  0.  Mailing',  E.  Hart- 
mann, Steenberg,  Rosenfeld,  Beohgaard,  Lange- 
Mttller,  F.  Bang*  Liobmann,  and  C.  S.  £.  Hor- 
MOiaim. 

The  principal  work  on  which  the  above  sketch 
is  based  is  Dr.  too  Ravn's  article  on  'Skan> 
dlukTbidie  Madk  *  fo  tin  mipplemait  to  If  endeTs 
Lexic^m  (188 a). 

The  best  collections  of  national  airs  are  : 
'  Vorilsolw  Yfllkdlsda-/  s^ted  by  Leopold  BMka 

Stetduh  — 

'Kio  Sveaska  Folkvitor';  LuDdgalit,  SteeUloIidU 
'Srenaka  Folkviior,'  edited  by  K.  O.  Ge^er  and  A  A 

Afteliua:  lUesntrdin,  Stockholm. 
•$vs»ka  VoUMsor  ooh  HomlAtar'  (msd  Monka  Azt- 

ftitDdringMi,  edited  by  BlohaiADrlieok. 

(aemUawrin, 


Korwtgtan>- 

2  volumes  of  National  Songs,  edited  bar  Lindemann: 
Warmuth,  Obtistlaaia. 

r>"ni^  — 

'Dannkf  F.^iko <>aiii7e(isllelodier/ edited IgrAP.BMVb 

green ;  Copenhagen. 

^  Danate  MsMler,'  f«Uished  B.  Emuco;  Oayen* 
hagen. 

The  songs  of  Hungary  oomprise  those  both  of 
the  Slovakij  and  of  the  Magyars.  But  the  music 
of  the  Slovaks,  who  inhabit  the  N.W.  part  of  the 
kin^om,  so  closely  resembles  that  of  the  Sla- 
vomo  aaitioiis  as  not  to  require  separata  notioo. 
[See  StATOlTTO  songs,  p.  613.]  The  mntte  of  the 
Jliicyars  —  ^,'>jiii  rrilly  accejited  as  the  national 
music  of  Hungary — is,  as  already  remarked  (vol. 
ii.  p.  197)  very  largely  infiaenoed  by  the  Gipsies, 
who  t,dve  it  its  strong  oriental  colouring,'.  The 
stamp  of  their  race  is  however  more  distinctly 
perceptible  ia  dauMi  and  fautenmantal  mva& 
than  in  songs. 

As  in  other  countries,  eo  in  Magyar-land,  the 
introduction  of  Christianity  was  foDowod  hj  ft 
barrt  of  hymn-poetry.  But  10  strong  was  the 
national  spirit,  that  not  only  were  the  h^^mos 
sung,  even  in  the  churches,  in  the  vernacular,  and 
not  i&  Latin,  but  tho  eoolaiiaatical  tonaL  qr>tam 
n«v«r  took  tiio  lamo  t^snmg  hdd  of  tho  sacred 
muBic  that  it  did  elsewhere,  and  it  has  under- 
gone but  little  change  since  those  early  times. 
A  few  of  thoM  venerablo  hymna  an  aoll  sung. 
Such  are  one  to  the  Virgin  by  Andreas  V.ls^rlieli 
(printed  at  Nurembertf  14S4),  and  another  to 
King  Stephen,  the  [  iik  n  B-iint  of  Hungary* 
Here  as  elsewhere  tho  inHuence  of  the  liefonna- 
tion  woa  deeply  felt  both  in  music  and  poetry ; 
and  a  large  development  of  the  nationsi  songa 
waa  the  result,  eqtedall^  on  their  lyric  side. 
Dnunatienpresentations,  interspersed  with  songs, 
were  intro<luced  by  wanderinf,'  minntrels  and 
harp  or  cither  players:  and  the  last  of  these 
perfomen  waa  ttie  oelebnted  Tinddi  ('Sebastiaii 
the  Luteniat')  who  died  in  the  i6th  century. 

Tho  excitable  temperament  and  sensitive  or* 
ganization  of  the  Hungarfeii  Mnder  him  keenfy 
Buscefi'ible  to  thf  refinements  of  melody  and 
rhythm,  and  give  him  his  wealth  uf  national 
poetry  and  songs.  But  the  very  exclusiveneaa 
with  which  he  loves  his  own  muitic  has,  by  ex- 
cluding foreign  influence,  been  a  hindrance  to 
its  progress,  and  haa  condemned  it  to  a  long  stag- 
nation in  Uio  immatore  eta^jo  of  mere  natinnal 
miuio.  The  liet  of  Hmigsnan  oomposen,  from 
Slatkonia  (T)om  145^',  bishop  and  court  chapel- 
master  to  Maximilian  I,  does  not  present  a 
single  eelebialed  name^  ub^  we  oeme  to  our 
own  oontemporarieB,  Liszt,  Joaohim,  Vhgvolg)-i, 
etc.  B^a  M.  Vkgvolgyi  requires  notice  here  on 
account  of  his  originid  and  very  popular  songs 
entitled  'Szerelnii  f!aL  and  his  collection  and 
arrangement  of  uatiuuai  airs  under  the  uaiue  of 
•  N^pdalgyongyok.*  It  mtiit,  Mrerthelees,  be 
admkfeed  that  the  Honniiam  oaa  &irly  plead 
natorpassed  beaoty  <h  thf^  national  melodies 
a  ui  excuse  for  their  excluaive  devotion.  All 
their  music  has  a  sttoDg](y  individual  character. 
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Peculiarities  both  melolic  and  rbythmic  give 
it  the  chiurm  of  dirtincUve  originality.  And 
Iti  Abrupt  tnnntioos  frtm  deep  melancholy  to 
wild  merriment,  with  the  unexpect<a  modula- 
tions which  accompAny  them,  never  fail  to  pro- 
dace  an  exquiiite  effMA. 

Huiii^ai  Lin  snnfja  arc  commonly  anng  in  uniMW, 
and  a  semblance  of  harmony  in  impwrtad  to  them 
by  the  lavish  embelli^^hments  of  the  accompany- 
ing instrumenti  [lee  voL  ii.  p.  198].  Theae 
embellishmenti  «»  purs  itnproTiMiaoiM,  played 
with  extreme  rapidity  and  freedom,  and  tho 
greatest  preciuon.  The  intervals  are  said  to  be 
I,  or  tnren  I  ttmea.  Tl»  "  "'" 


with  th«  in"T>fnt"d  intervals,  offers  no  difficulties 
to  instrumental  music  ;  but  is  much  less  favour- 
able to  vocal  harmony.  Tlie  Hun^ftri-m  method 
of  hannoniwngiit  indeed,  always  peculiar.  Thus, 
where  the  G«>nn«iMi  employ  •  contrary  motion ' 
tlir-y  prefer  '  direct'— an-l  with  very  irood  results. 
Bat  the  most  remarkable  feature  l>t>th  of  the 
poetry  and  the  music  of  the  Hungarians  is  its 
rhythm.  At  an  enrly  '-^t  '  their  lyric  poetry 
shaped  itself  into  sharp  and  bold  strophicd 
Motions,  and  their  melodies  underwent  a  cor- 
responding division  into  distinct  phnies  and 
periods.  But  within  these  Unuls  there  Is  ample 
freedom.  CireAt  diverMty  of  accents,  and  the 
onequAl  lengths  of  the  lines,  g^ve  richness  and 
vtrtety  to  tiie  madeal  rhythm.  I^oopation,  and 
the  Hhortenin?  of  the  first  note  of  the  bar  (like 
the  Scotch  isua|>),  are  common — 


sod  the  periods  consist  «f  tfa««e  and  four  han— 

generally  of  t}\ree,  as  hi  'Chtidsu  Is  my  steetl,' 
•  The  bold  Hussar,'  or  *  The  FlshennMi  *  (all  well- 
known  national  nira).  Occasionally  the  periods 
run  in  five-bar  phrases,  m  in  a  very  iK-.-iutitul 
popular  song  called  'Autumn.'  And  this  sung 
narCher  illustrates  the  sudden  changes  and  the 
harmonic  and  rhythmic  pecoliarities  already 
referred  to.  it  will  he  QMiVMiient  to  iaaact  it  at 
leqgth:— * 

Cut  wjwswfwie.  fpiiimoiMo. 


a  tempo,  dolmdo. 


.poa> 


^   P  n  'rrrpo 


I  Amnged  bf  Dr.  Prevel.  wbwie  ■c(<^nnl  of  HoncArUn  Vatic,  la 
tb<^  K«ue  Zcluchrlft  far  Matlk.  to!.  aiivI.  U  buth  tccunta  %ad 
lsic(«Miac.  It  U  iMlaM  l«  BoMtf 't  Bof  si  SmB  BmI>*-  (SWP-V 


P  a  tfmpo, 


The  time  of  Hungarian  national  airs  is  mostly 
Compoond  time  is  rare,  excepting  5-4  or 
5-8,  whieh  is  more  eommon  than  in  manyodMS 

countries.  In  any  collection  of  Hungariaii  soiii^ 
nnruerous  examples  may  be  found.  lu»uuc<^s  i.>f 
7  M  time  are  also  not  vnknown,  but  where  these 
eccentricities  occur,  they  are  probably  due  to  the 

groat  tr«^dom  of  the  poetic  metre. 

Manjr  ooUcctloiM  of  lbs  natkNial  soags  of  Hnnssiy 

Iiave  bw-n  publubed  at  Peith  and  Vienna.  Th*  l*<»t  u« 
•hiif^e  .>tUt«d  by  Gabriel  Mitrsy,  by  VaffT6lgvi.  ^ii  l  a 
Miialler  collection  DabUsli«d  »  PnesM^at  StaUguti 
aUo  by  BooMy,  IXMMons  sdilsd  tf  1,  A. . 

For  Amber  InfonnatllMi  see— 
'UngariBcbe  VoUolisdsr*;  ttkonslB 

Ton  M.  A.  Oregnw.  ,  „ 

'  Kstional  8ong« of  theSloraks  in  Hungary,'  h\  K  llir. 
'  Die  Zigpuiicr  und  ihre  Musik  in  Ungsru,'  by  Frwis 

LlMt.  .     ,  , 

Xotioea  in  the '  Neoe  Zeltachrift  fUr  Mosik  *  v«l.  Sim; 

in  theOsMilla.  voLTp  B^ia  theavtiele  enXMTIB 

wwiC  in  WMs  IHotienaiy. 

BonU  AHD  TBI  SLATOmO  Natiovb. 

Russia.  From  the  cradle  t<>  the  ^'mve  Sni;;  is 
the  constant  companion  of  the  Russian's  life. 
It  Is  the  de%ht  of  both  sexes  and  of  every  age. 

The  Bports  of  childhood,  the  plciistires  of  youth, 
and  all  the  vai-iod  (locupatiuns  uf  mature  years, 
have  each  their  own  apprc^riate  aoot^ntpaniment 
of  Bong.    The  Khoroton,  for  instance,  is  a  choBSl 
dance  with  which  the  boys  and  ^irls  of  the 
Russian  villages  greet  the  approach  of  »i[>riug. 
The  Kolyadki,  or  Christmas  soius,  belong  to  a 
large  group  of  ritttsl  and  myyiie  aongs  whieh 
mark  8U0ce^^•ive  ist.aires  of         \'ear,  and  are 
sang  respectively,  at  seed-tiiue  and  harvest,  mid- 
summer  and  inidwinter,  tha  Nevr  Year  and 
Whitsuntide.    Another   proup   of  ceremonial 
songs  belongs  to   betrotbiU*  aiid  marria^'ta, 
christenings  and  funerals,  and  embodies  the  feel- 
in  :;s  awakened  by  the  pcindpal  incidents  of  life. 
And  to  sorrow,  whatever  its  sonroe,  tiw  Zoj^ 
laeftki,  or  wailing  songs,  bring  relief.    An  epic 
element  is  suppUed  by  songs  which  record  his> 
torle  events,  or  celebrate  the  eaqploits  of  soldiers, 
Cnssack  henx-s,  or  noted  robliers.    Such  are  the 
long  metrical  romaucte.  called  Mylinas,  sung  or 
leeitcd  by  village  minstrels.   And  the  love  of 
the  Russian  ])eaaant  for  his  national  airs  is  fully 
shared  by  his  more  educated  C4>imtrymen,  among 
whom  the  operas  of  Verstov.sky,  (Uinka. 

and  other  oompoaers  have  »  wide  and  lasting 
popularity. 

jRu-v-sian  wongs  have,  as  a  rule,  a  distinctively 
local  character.  In  Great  Russia,  for  example 
their  dominant  qualities  are  gaiety  and  hsIpA* 
ness;  while  the  guperior  charm  of  the  songs  of 
Little  Russia  is  due,  fur  the  most  part,  to  a 
prevailing  cast  of  melancholy.  Inhabited  by  a 
pe<Ji)le  who  vie  w  ith  the  Poles  in  susceptibility 
to  poctio  sentiment.  Little  Russia  is  naturally 
I  rich  in  songs.  And  we  may  note  as  peculiarities 
of  thaie  pieces,  which  have  often  a  touching 
beauty,  the  presence  of  certain  dieoorf*  in  their 
hararaivt  uid  n  hah  or  dug  In  the  riiythm. 
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,  to  the  Ukraine,  and  met  with  no- 
where elie,  IB  a  kind  of  epic  aong  of  irregular 
rhythm,  recited  to  a  slow  monotonotui  chant. 
Hu'se  Doiimas  (aa  they  are  calk-d)  were  origin- 
ally improvised  by  the  liandmiiti,  but  that  dus 
of  wand^ng  mfmttvb  i»  now  nearly  extinct, 
and  their  funclinn  hi?  Involved  upon  the  native 
women  who  oouipotte  both  the  poetry  and  the 
inalodMO  <rf  tho  aonga  which  they  ring  thera- 
■dves.  Among  the  peculiaritie«  of  these  inter- 
eeting  songs  we  may  mention  that  if  a  song  of  the 
Ukrnine  ends  on  the  domiiiMit  or  loww  oetave, 
the  last  note  of  the  donng  verse  is  sung  very 
■oftlj,  and  then  without  a  break  the  new  verse 
begins  loud  and  accenfed,  the  only  division 
between  the  two  being  such  a  shake  ae  is  do* 
wribed  by  the  Gonnati  phnwe  AwfetrlOir.  Hem 
»  aa  examiile  :— 

W'  li  lie  fofk^mg. 


This  feature  is  common  also  to  Coasafik  songs, 
and  to  th,'  songs  of  tlmt  Wendic  branch  of  tho 
Slavonic  race  which  is  found  in  a  part  of  Saxony. 
The  Wendie  tongM  (except  when  dance-tunes) 
are  generally  sung  tremolando,  and  very  slowly. 
And  the  exclamation  'Ha'  or  'Hale.'  with 
which  they  almost  invariably  oommenoe,  may 
be  compared  with  the  'H.  i  r  '  Ifa'  of  Little 
Russia,  the  'acli'  of  Great  Itus.sia,  and  the 
n.eaniiigless  'und*  and  'aber*  which  are  inter- 
spersed through  Oennan  Volkslied.  r.  To  Liilui- 
Mia  belonc^  the  Dainoi;  and  monotonous  as 
they  are,  they  are  not  without  a  certain  grace, 
when  sung  by  the  people  of  their  native  dis- 
Mott.  Servia,  too^  faaa  her  own  chamcteristic 
9onr^,  which  often  en.l  on  the  supertonio,  as  for 
instanee  in  tlie  caj*e  of  the  S«?rvian  Hymn ;  


of  two  small  parallel  pipes  ;  or  the  Gtwfa.  which 
rettejnbles  a  cynibaL  Being,  therefore,  written 
in  a  vocal  rather  than  an  instrumental  style,  the 
songs  of  Russia  want  brilliancy  and  variety  of 
rhythm,  but  what  they  lose  in  these  qualities 
they  gain  in  tenderness  and  expression.  Alaqpe 
proportion  of  Russian  and  other  Siavooio  songs  am 
of  Gipsy  origin,  and  an  nstially  in  daaee  rhythm, 
the  dancers  marking  the  time  by  the  stamp  of 
their  feet.  In  short,  if  we  roughly  divide  the 
songs  of  Slusift  they  will  fidl  into  two  groups > 

(1)  songs  of  a  qiiick  lively  teiiij  n,  coinrnonly 
sung  to  dances,  in  major  keys,  and  in  unison; 

(2)  songs  sung  very  slow,  in  harmony,  and  in 
minor  keys.  Of  tho  two  tho  latter  are  the  heat 
and  most  popular.  It  will  not  escape  notice  that 
florid  pa.'+sages  on  one  syllable'  often  occur  in 
Kussiau  soi^as  in  the  'Cossack  of  the  Don' :— 


Mod  J*.  cM> 

nor  that  iOOM  of  the  oldest  Slavonle  mdodfes 

are  ba»ed  on  the  ecclesiastical  scales,  more  es]>e- 
cially  those  of  Poland  and  Bohemia,  whose  musio 
bears  the  impress  of  contact  with  Germany. 

The  former  feature  has  Iieeu  well  perpetiiatetl  by 
Rubinstein  in  hia  beautiful  aonga  'GelL  lollt"— 


sad  'I>i«  hdb  SoDiw  Imiehtek'— 


eto. 


This  mode  of  ending  may  nl-o  >  e  -nMietimes 
fcvBll  in  the  songs  of  Bosnia  and  Dahuatia. 

The  Wk-fiongs  of  Kurt.Hia  are  always  metrical, 
Mid  the  metre  is  wont  to  bo  very  free  and 
elastic.  But»  nntilco  modem  Russian  poetry, 
which  imitates  German  poetry,  and  is  written  in 
four-line  stanzas  and  rhyme,  the  cenuine  folk- 
songs of  Russia  are  nevsv  rhjrme^  and  rarely 
sang  with  instrumental  a/<o.tij.:xnirnent.  If,  how- 
ever;, there  be  an  accom[>anmient,  the  instruments 
most  conitnonly  used  art;  the  Gudok,  a  three- 
strtngediiddlei  or  the  i^adio,  a  reed  instcttmont 


tl      -     •     •      l«     (lohn  and    til   •  •  tern 

The  later  composers  of  Rusitia,  such  as  Glinka, 
Lvofl',  VerKtovaky,  Daigomijsky,  Kozlovsky,  and 
others,  have  been  true  to  the  natioind  spirit  in 
their  songs.  So  faithfully  have  the  old  iiational 
songs  been  imitated  l»y  them,  that  it  is  hard  to 
distinguish  the  new  from  the  old  production^ 
and  indeed  sous  modem  songs— nr  instaneo^ 
Varlamofs  ♦Re<l  Saraf.  n,'  and  Alahiefs  'The 
Nightingale' — have  been  accepted  as  national 
melodies.  Other  composer%  siidl  as  Ourilell 
Vassilef,  and  Duhucpie,  have  set  a  munl>er  of 
national  aira,  especially  the  so-called  Gipsy  tunes, 
to  modem  Russian  words  in  rhyme  and  four-lino 
stanzas,  and  have  arranged  them  with  FF.  ao- 
companiment.  Even  the  greatest  Russian  com- 
porters,  the  style  of  whose  other  works  is  cosmo- 
politan, adliere  to  national  peculiarities  in  their 
songH.  The  florid  passages  on  one  syllable, 
already  noticed,  are  often  nut  with  in  the  songs 
of  Rubinstein ;  and  Tschaikofsky  frequently  re- 
produees  tho  nhafactsristie  harsh  hunony  of  tho 

I  Bach  h4.«  a  K^tig  ttid  not  d'tilml'ir  pM«*<«oDttMword  'welncta,* 
A  propus  to  I'ciar  I  waepiof,  la  bl*  Tauio*  JiiMio  of  a  JUtttew  sad 
a.  John. 
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old  folk-songs.  These  two  compoeers'  German 
Lieder  are  of  such  bt^tuiy  as  to  liavc  found 
fttvour  with  every  nation  devottid  to  muaic.  But 
this  distincti<m  is  not  the  excluiiTe  hooour  of 
Rubinstein  and  Tochaikofsky ;  it » the  due  abo  of 
tlieir  coiintrjnnen,  Borodiu,  Naiiravnik.Oeuiechta, 
Serof,  Davidof ,  and  Baigomijakj.  Otlieni  affain, 
wbose  popiUarity  is  ooDfiBM  to  Rttsd«^  flftve 
oliosen  i*j  foUou  It^ilian  models  in  their  vocal 
compositions:  and  iu  ihia  dsksia  Varlamof,  Gurilef, 
AlaU«f»  Vassaef,  Bulachof,  Paufler,  and  Derfeldt 
are  all  prolific  writers.  Flowing  melodies,  simple 
acoonipamwents,  aod  an  absence  of  striking 
modulations  are  chnrACteristics  of  their  songs. 
Lvof.  Bortaiansky.  Bachmetief,  and  Dmitrief, 
truti  Rubi$iau»,  are  chiefly  known  for  their  sacred 
music 

Poland.  The  songs  of  the  Poles,  also  » 
BlaTonlc  people,  differ  widdy  from  ihoM  of 

IvuHHia  in  rhythm  and  variety  of  metre.  There 
u  more  fire  and  passion  about  them  than  about 
RuaalMi  songs,  the  Poke  beinif  more  sxciteUe  and 

more  keenly  susceptible  to  romance  than  tlieir 
neighbours.  Polish  songs  have  an  instrumental 
rather  than  a  vocal  colouring,  which  reveal*  itself 
in  their  difiicuU  iiLtt  rvaL  (such  a.s  the  nufnneTited 
fourth),  syncopated  uoteti.  and  intricate  rhythius. 
Thill ;— 


4  «s  sr«««1a  4  4 


•  ■  . 

E — f-*-'   m  •  * — • — ' 

s  ,       ,  ,  ,  . 

CblvsA  SI 

&  '  H 
|s(M^ 

S    «s  1  Bto 

9^  

In  this  they  reeemMe  the  Hongnrian  mnsie.  The 

elasticity  of  tlicir  jioelic  metre  is  pnx^victivo  of 

Ct  irregularity  of  melodic  phraaea,  showing 
t  in  oonstant  deviation  fiwm  the  ft>iir>faar 
Bectinns,  in  7-8  time,  and  altemats  ban  of  3*8 

and  2-S  ;  thus— 

Is^ilo  li»*Bto  pa    n    Km-rt*  cbMtr      •  Is 


The  rare  beauty  of  Polish  sontni  is  not  due  to 
fertility  of  nulodic  invention.  The  Poles  indeed 
are  rather  poor  in  this  (^ualitj,  but  the  deficiency 
ii  hidden  dj  the  wonderftd  wul  with  iddoh  they 
vary  and  embclliBh  their  eongs.  Tlie  rhythm  is 
always  peculiar  and  striking,  as  for  instance 
that  of  tneir  famous  national  danoM,  tlie  Pclonex 
and  Masmnh  (Polonaise  and  Mazurka)^  whidi 
are  constantly  heard  iu  tlmir  songs. 

Of  modem  Polish  songs,  Chopin's  are  the  best 
known  and  the  most  beautiful,  but  the  pure'it 
national  churactcristica  will  also  \hs  found  in  the 
•ongs  of  Moniuszko. 

Bohemia.  The  musio  of  Bohemia  has  never 
■itraoted  and  influenoed  fiweiga  oompoaen^  aa 


SONG. 

that  of  Hungary  has  done  ;  but  its  artistic  value, 
especially  in  its  songs,  ha.H  of  late  ])eon  fully 
recognised.  Bohemian  iongs  may  be  diviih d  into 
two  oleww.  The  firat^  and  much  the  oldest,  har« 
a  bdd  deoMve  eharaeter,  with  strongly  marked 
rhythm,  and  are  in  the  minor.  Tlie  second  cla--a 
— in  tunefulness  and  tenderness  superior  to  the 
tanam—tn  hi  the  major,  and  of  a  simple  rhythm. 
In  many  of  the  early  songs  we  find  a  chonile,  as 
in  the  middle  of  the  celebrated  and  beautifal 
'War  Song  of  the  HnaaiteR,'  which  dates  from 
nbo-;t  1460.  The  more  recent  songs  of  Bohemia 
have  u  flowing,  clear,  and  distinct  ca»fti^A^ 
sometimes  recalling  Xtalian  eonga.  Their  rhjthn 
is  yaried,  but  never  exaggerated ;  and  a  vdn 
of  natural  unaffected  humour  runs  through 
them.  'I'heir  li;irmony  has  been  affected  by 
the  Duddtadt  or  bagpipei  a  favourite  natioud 
Instrument. 

Bohemia  is  preeminently  rich  In  dances  (>^uch 
as  the  beteda,  dwiik,  farianl,  hiUtm,  jfoUca,  /r»> 
nozka,  mileA,  eto.),  wnioh  take  Afllr  names  from 
places,  or  from  the  occasions  on  which  they  are 
danced,  or  fiom  the  songs  with  which  they  are 
accompanied.  There  are  TOmermm  oolleetieiia 
of  Bohemian  national  songs;  and  of  late  years 
native  couiposerii,  both  voud  aud  imtrumcuud, 
have  brought  them  into  public  notice.  They 
have  been  song  at  concerts  by  Strakaty,  Piadbek, 
and  Laker;  while  Simak,  Sm^tana,  DroHO^ 
and  others,  have  arranj^ed  both  t^onys  and  dances 
for  the  orchestra  and  piano.  Among  modem 
Bdiemian  eompoaen  Tomaaohek  (born  1774) 
wa.s  one  of  the  first  to  introduce  th-  nnttonal 
element  into  his  works.  Kniie  foUowt^  him, 
and  his  ballad  *Bfetialav  a  Jitka'  became  very 
popular.  Krov  and  ^kroup  were  also  author?  of 
many  national  aud  patriotic  nungp,  and  Skroup'a 
•  Kde  domov  mu j '  (or '  Where  is  ray  home  *)  maj 
be  cited  as  a  chamcteriHtic  examjilu  of  their  com* 
positions,  ^kroup  and  the  poet  Chmckufeky  have 
edited  a  well-known  collection,  under  the  title 
of  'Vineo'  (the  Gadand),  containing  songa  by 
33  Bohemian  composers.  Among  them  are 
Kuziaka,  Drechsler,  V.-visik,  Skrivan,  Toui:»»chek, 
and  lioeenkraos^  the  author  of  the  popular  song 
'Vystavlm  ae  akromnow  ohaloupka'  ('Lst  na 
build  a  modest  hut').  An  1  t  later  editions  of 
the  '  Vfinec/  issued  by  other  editors,  were  added 
songs  by  Suchilnek,  Staan^,  Veit,  and  Gyrowets. 
In  1844  the  Moravian  composer  Ludwig  Ritt«r 
von  Dietrich  published  a  volume  of  '  Bohemian 
Songs,*  fndufung  his  well-known  and  patriot^ 
air  'Morava,  MoraviSka  milA.'  And  KoSek^ 
Kavto,  Pivoda,  Zvonaf,  Bendl,  Ni&pravnik,  Ze« 
Icnsky.  Krov,  Skroup,  Zahorsky,  RoskoSny, 
Lahoraky,  and  DvohUi  are  all  worthy  of  moitioa 
aa  national  campoaen,  whoae  songH  hava  rantined 
l(>c4il  in  their  colouring,  notwithatan^Bg  1h» 
dominant  influence  of  Germany. 

Tor  farther  Informirton  wsfxwHnp  SUtotiIc  nstir>Tjal 
Bimga  the  reader  mny  be  referred  tn  Vosi'loTiilcT'n  wurk 
on  'Hlavonie  Hongs'':  Yuacupof'^  'Hip^ti-rv  ol  Mn«»o  iu 
Rufria";  Kalftoir*  *8oDffs  of  the  Huciimi  j^Hiple'; 
Chodsko  s  '  lliftoric  SongN  of  tbo  Ukrainians,  etc' ; 
Uaupt  and  Schmalor't  'Wendie  IMMoop';  lUvUs 
'History  of  Rumhau  Iat«rature.' 
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Gebmant. 

The  history  of  the  Song  in  0«muHqr  hm  been 
m>  thotOUghly  explored  by  German  writers,  that 
ill  ootitM  may  be  followed  from  very  remote 
titnei<,  when  song  was  acaroe^  dillillgiiidiAble 
from  speech,  and  Mng€m  wd  utffm  were  convert- 
ible tonu.  Bot  the  mnajoian  is  not  concerned 
with  the  Song^  until  it  has  acqiiirod  a  certain  form 
in  metre  and  melody.  The  '  Minneiil^s«r'  ffiOl^ 
therefore,  be  our  starting-point.^ 

The  ■  Minnesinger'  were  the  German  coimter- 
parbt  of  ihH  Troubadoars,  but  they  were  of  rather 
later  date  than  tlie  ftwran^ftl  iiifiiat(ds»  and  the 
tone  of  their  compositionji  was  somewhat  dif- 
ferent. While  the  Troubadours  saug  almt^i^t  ex- 
clusively of  luve  and  gallantry,  th«  MlnDeeinger 
ooiutan|^y  ixUraduoed  into  their  songs  praises  of 
tike  Taried  beautlea  of  nature.  And  the  expres- 
sion-s  of  humage  to  the  Virgin,  or  of  other  devo- 
tional feeling,  which  burnt  so  frequently  from 
tiutr  lipe,  were  the  outooma  of*  deeper  nligiont 
sentiment  than  any  to  which  the  h'glit-h carted 
Proven^alii  were  ever  aubject.  In  social  rank 
the  ^linnesinger  were  not  M  a  body  quita  oo 
a  level  with  the  Troubadour« :  there  was  a  larger 
proportion  among  them  of  men  whose  birth  and 
station  were  beneath  nobility.  Nevertheless 
their  art  was  highly  esteemed,  and  wherever  th<  v 
want  thegr  were  honoured  guests.  They  ulwuy8 
sang  and  accoiupanie<:l  their  own  compoditions, 
and  took  no  remuneration  for  tba  antortainmmt 
which  they  gave.  TbiBf  ware  mom  mmiaroits  in 
Southern  tliau  in  Northern  Gemaaji  Aoftria 
waa  eajKciiiily  prolific  of  them. 

The  era  of  the  Hinaaintger  may  be  rouicfhly 
divided  into  tliree  epochs.  The  first  wa5  :\  j  .  riod 
of  growth  and  develojunenti  and  eodtid  »ume- 
where  about  1 1 90.  Ita  aoogs  wan  of  a  popular 
caat»  and  its  most  representative  names  were  von 
Kflreibberc,  Dietmar  von  Auie,  and  Meinioh  von 
Stvelingen.  The  second  tadi  beat  period,  which 
was  the  stftge  of  matmity,  was  covered  by  the 
laat  veara  of  the  l^th  oentury  and  at  least  half 
of  the  13th  century.  To  tin  a  period  belonged 
Heinrich  von  Veldecke,  Friedrich  von  Hansen, 
HMnrioh  von  Morungen,  Reniinar  der  Alte  (the 
ina«tf'r  of  Walther  von  t^cr  Vogelweide),  Ilurt- 
ma.nn  von  Aue  (the  author  of  the  celebrated  poem 
'Das  arme  Heinrich').  and  Walther  von  dor 
Vogelweide  himself,  whose  fine  lyrics  won  for 
him  a  place  among  national  poets.  Early  in  the 
13th  century  the  '  Siingerkrieg,'  or  Minatrel-con- 
test,  was  held  on  the  Wartburg  by  the  Laml- rn  1 
Henmimof  lliuringia,  and  among  the  cham])iona 
who  took  part  in  it  were  Heinrich  von  Oflerdin- 
gtto,  TannbituBer,  and  Wolfnun  to»  Eachenbach. 
Wol6am*a  Minndiadar  had  no  great  auooeas,  but 

<  Itltwm  psMiMe.  It  would  b«  oooTmlant  to  tnee  tlta  rlw  tnd 
OmUm  of  p*rticuiar  htadt  oT  Miwi  to  wMHH  uid  alMflr  Maad 
•■Moiu  of  time:  but  tkk  hi  «ltoc*tiMr  impiMriMa  ^mmtm  «»wfr 

rcspwIWe  period*  u«  Intrrlafeil  with  ooa  knotber.  Thu*.  tht 
MUi<UnMchM  Lied  b«d  oomr  into  nUVeum  whila  tba  Oda  and  tha 
Art*  *«n>  at  their  i«iilth ;  anU,  a«alo,  eomfmtn  wcrs  u«!fit  th»  Art» 
mmavoD  after  th«  lutroduclluD  of  tha  lyric  - Anoilipr  ob«er- 
MUm  ^uld  ba  mada  ban.  Sobm  Uamiao  ntulcal  tcrtnt  bavo  ao 
axact  En«Hdiaqttit«laaUi  ■M4Mftt  to  taaalaU  tham  would  ilMplr 
mltJaui.  nttgrm  ikmflRiaaMAIallwiut.  biuUMrMderwiU 
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high  renown  was  gained  for  him  by  his  Wiichter- 
lieder  m  l  lil.i  '  Par«ifal.'  The  Uiird  period  waa 
a  time  of  decline,  and  of  traoiition  to  the '  Meia- 
tersinger.'  The  aii  of  the  Bfiuneatnger  then 
Hf-'-i-euded  to  trivial  or  Tinpiiptic  tlnsmei),  and  a 
growing  carelessnesa  as  to  the  forms  of  poetiy 
plainly  revealed  ita  detarkntiQa.  Kithart  t. 
Reuenthal  (wl^r^e  rK)ems  were  ohiefly  descrip- 
tions of  peaHiinviUe),  Ulrich  v.  Liohtenstein. 
Reinniar  v.  Zweter,  dier  Mamer,  and  Xonxad  t. 

WikzbiBg  ware  tba  priaol|ial  MianaaiBgar  of  tl^ 

period. 

Medieval  MSB.  contain  a  large  number  of  the 
poems  and  melodies  of  the  Minneainger,'  and 
these  remainaatteat  thefnoomparable  superiority 

of  th.  ir  p  If  try  to  their  niuhic.  They  best4)wed 
especial  pains  on  the  poetic  words^  and  txeated 
the  melody  aa  n  mora  aooeaaory.  80  finished 
were  their  v.-r-^cs  as  r^ards  metre  and  rhythm, 
that  in  some  cases  even  the  music  of  the  pre- 
max%  day  oould  hardly  support  them  with  an 
adequate  setting.  But  thi.s  perfection  was  of 
course  only  reached  by  degrees.  Beginning  with 
alliterativo  words,  they  advanced  to  regular 
rhymes,  and  then  rulea  of  oonpoaition  were  laid 
down  prescribing  the  number  of  Unea  of  which 
different  kind«  of  songs  (such  as  the  lead  and 
the  Leioh)  ishould  respeotivdly 

The  structure  of  tba  venea  waa  doady  fol- 
lowed by  the  Minnesinger's  melo<liea,  and  aa 
there  was  n(>ceii8arily  a  pause  wherever  tho 
rhyme  fell,  a  certain  form  was  thaa  imparted  ta 
them.  Their  mode  of  notation  was  t^imilar  to 
that  then  u&ed  in  the  Church,  and  their  melo- 
dies were  founded  on  Ilia  Chnvoli  acaleH ;  and 
they  exhibited  the  aMne  monotony  and  absence 
of  rhythm  aa  die  eoolesiastical  melodies  of  that 
time.  The  following  example  will  show  how  un- 
like their  melodiea  were  to  the  oonoiae  and  dear 
rhytfandoal  «baniona  of  tho  IVoabadoara * 


-<*< 

Ms 

BvB-fka  VM  4Mr 

-  «v 



ai  •  •  d«iB  rar  .  • 

In  the  i4tb  oentorf  fondaHim  had  paaaed  Ha 

prime,  and  power  wa«  slijiping  from  the  graap 
of  princes,  prelates,  and  nobles  into  the  hands 
of  borgfaers  and  artisans.  Out  of  theae  middla 
classes  came  the  '  Meistersin:;*  r,'  who  supplanted 
the  more  patrician  Minnesinger,  while  the  '  Min- 
Bflgeaang^waaauocaedadtytha'Maiitawi^'atf 


>  rr.  Hebifteli 4.  BtfM^  «Ofk  «B tlM 'MlBBMtaiar'li  tte  b«t 

awhorttv  to  fon»olt.  The  reader  will  Sod  Id  Ita  fourth  rolume  • 
vrrT  lii»iruiilvr  ni«*T  on  tb>'  mu«lc  of  tba  ■Innaalogar.  tofMhcr  with 
Biaiiy  viantpttta  cf  their  nn:(  •!  >■<  »  me  of  whfch  are  traiucribad  la 
faedmlle,  while  oihi-n  »re  r m  n  1 1,  n i  >d«"rii  rn-tation. 

■  rrom  the  Jaoa  its&.  Ua««u  glvaa  ttils  T"iiiir't  la  Hi  ottstMl 
■Miiisa  Or.  Mh  He.  srisK 
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the  burgher*.'  Poetry  lost  in  grace  ;ind  ten- 
demeM  by  the  duoge,  bat  it  gained  in  strength 
and  nonl  AvnAim.  The  repnted  founder  of 
the  Meistersinger  waa  Heinrich  von  Meissen, 
oommonly  called  Fraueulob.  He  came  to  Mains 
in  i3Xif  and  instituted  a  goild  or  company  of 
nngera  who  bound  themselves  to  observe  certain 
rules.  Though  often  stiff  and  pedantic,  Frau- 
enlob'a  poems  evince  intelligence  and  thuu^^ht;' 
and  the  example  set  by  him  was  widely  imitated. 
Guilds  of  hingers  soon  sprang  up  in  other  large 
towiis  of  Grermany;  and  it  became  the  habit  of 
the  buigban,  espieoiaUj  in  the  loDg  winter  even- 
ingi,  to  meet  toother  and  read  or  Atg  nanatlf* 
or  other  poems,  either  borrowed  from  the  Minne- 
singer, and  adapted  to  the  rules  of  their  own 
guild,  or  original  compositions  ot  thdr  own.  By 

tlic  '  ikI  of  tlie  14th  century  therp  were  r<  _'ular 
iK-hwlrt  of  music  .it  Colmar,  Frankfurt,  Maiur, 
Prague,  and  Strassbutg.  A  litUe  later  they  were 
found  aluo  in  Nun  mberg,  Augsburi:,  Brc^lau, 
Kegensburg,  ami  ULm.  In  short,  during  the 
I5tn  and  i6th  centuries  there  was  scarcely  a 
town  of  any  magnitude  or  impwianoe  throughout 
Geimany  which  had  not  ita  own  Mdstersinger. 
The  17th  ci  iitury  watt  a  period  of  decline  both  in 
numbers  and  repute.  The  last  of  these  achooU 
«f  mtute  Unbend  at  Ufan  tOl  1839,  then 
ceased  to  exist;  and  the  hist  survivor  of  the 
MeiHtereinger  is  said  to  have  died  in  1876. 

Famous  among  Meisterainger  were  Hans  Roaen- 
bltit,  Till  Eul.  nspiegel,  Muscatbliit,  Heinrich  von 
Miii^eln,  I'ufchinann,  J'iM;hart,  and  Seb.  £randt; 
but  the  greatest  of  all  by  far  was  Hana  Saoha, 
the  oobblar  <d  Nuremberj^,  who  lived  Scorn  I494 
to  1576.  Under  him  the  Nuremberg  aehool 
reached  a  higher  point  of  excellence  than  was 
ever  attained  by  any  other  aimiUr  sohooL  His 
extant  worin  are  0948  in  nnmber.  and  fill  34 
folio  volumes.  4375  of  them  are  Mcisti  rlieder, 
or  '  Bar,'  as  they  are  called.'  To  Sachs's  pupil, 
Adam  Puschmann,  we  are  indebted  fm  aoeonnta 
of  the  MeiHtergesang.  They  bear  the  titles  of 
'Griludlicher  Bericht  dea  deutschen  Meisterge- 
aanges'  (Gdrlitx  1573) ;  and  '  Griindlicher  Bericht 
der  deutschen  Rdmaa  odor  Hhythmaa '  (Prank- 
ftirta.0.  1596).* 

The  works  of  the  Meistersinger  had  generally 
a  aacred  aobject^  and  their  tone  waa  religious. 
Hymns  ware  thnr  lyrics,  and  narrative  poems 
founded  on  Scripture  were  their  epics.  Some- 
times, however,  they  wrote  didactic  or  epigiam* 
m*tio  poema.  But  their  prudnolloiia  ware  all 
aUka  mating  hi  graoa  and  aanrfbilitj ;  nod  by 

1  Tba  origio  of  tlM  tcrtn  '  ■•litoninnr'  ii  usMrUtn.  laKroi 

th»l  It  WM  apptlM  to  ertrj  MlnnMlnger  who  w»s  nol  a  noble, 
aiid  tliu»  t.-.  anin  the  dUllinuUhlnt  •nir-tli!  .a,  n.<-  l.ur.her 
mluMrcla.  ilciwmaao.  bowcror.  nuaauiiit  UitX  the  title  is'<-r  In- 
4lMU4«IMU«IMlBSBrMSarlm«»|iadtlUShmin(  t^-  .  <.l  llr.t 

«fkitfr«a<miyootlMMIilBeifattiiissfliinfaidiwt«iia««l  to  idi 

membrrt  c,1  th«  irtindt. 

■  \  r  i,L[.:.  t.-  culi««iion  i)(  FrwMaiSM  fOMH  USB  Miknikid  h 
1M3  bj  KUmOller  M  QunlHoburc. 

*  As  flricbrsMA  efaonl*  '  Wknim  b«trOb«t  du  dich.  nwla  Hen* 
«M  tout  b«llm4  to  ba  tb«  work  ol  Uaaa  techs :  but  It  bM  tmm 
cooclatlraly  ibMrn  BShm  la  Ms  'AMaMMhss  IMarboeta.' 
9. 748.  that  th«  words  wtn  writtaa  ^  Oiwilni  iMrflhn  OmIw 
SDd  than  •«(  to  tba  old  Mmlir  atMr '  1Mb  tmU  Mki  ftsed.' 

«  Bulb  «ra  pMtWIy  NMlBlli  la  MnblMli  'iHnasM  Mr  Sll- 
dwntcba  UtarMur.' 


a  tiHi  rii/id  obstrvance  of  their  own  minute  aad 
complicated  rules  of  oompoeition  or  '  TabUtur  * 
(at  they  were  termed),  w  Meiateninger  oon> 
stantly  displayed  &  ritfieidoua  pedantr,'. 

Churches  were  their  ordinary  place  of  practice. 
At  KurcinlKirg.  for  instance,  their  singing  school 
was  held  in  S.  Katherine's  church,  and  their 
public  contests  took  place  then-.  The  prnceed- 
ings  eommenoed  with  the  '  Freisingeu,'  iu  which 
any  one,  whethw  a  member  of  the  school  or  not. 
might  sing  whatever  he  chose;  but  no  judgments 
wore  passed  on  these  preliminar}'  perfonnanoea. 
After  them  oama  the  real  baainem  of  the  dmj — 
the  oonteat— in  wUdi  Meiiternnger  alone  m%ht 
oom[>ete.  They  were  limited  scri|itural  sn\>- 
jects,  and  their  relative  merits  were  adjudged  by 
four  'Merker*  or  marken,  who  aat,  bemnd  m 
curtain,  at  a  table  near  the  altar.  It  was  the 
duty  of  one  of  the  four  to  see  that  the  song  faith- 
fully  adhered  to  aoriptuia;  of  another  to  pay 
sr>eci,-il  attention  to  its  prosofly  ;  of  a  thin!  to 
its  rhyme ;  and  of  the  fourth  to  its  melody. 
Each  carefully  noted  and  mariced  the  finulta 
made  in  bia  own  provinoa ;  and  the  competitor 
who  had  the  fiBweit  fianlta  obtained  the  prise, 
a  chain  with  ci>iiia.  One  of  the  coins,  bearing 
the  image  of  King  David,  had  been  the  gift  of 
Haaa  Sadis,  aad  henee  the  whole  *G«&aga* 
were  called  the  '  D.iviil,'  and  the  prizemen  were 
called  the  *  David  winner.'  The  second  prize  was  a 
wreath  of  artiBcial  flowen.  Every  Davidwinner 
might  take  pupils,  but  no  charge  was  made  for 
teaching.  The  term  'Meister,'  strictly  speak- 
ing, appUed  only  to  thoaa  who  invented  a  new 
metre,  or  composed  their  own  meliMlieB  :  the  rest 
were  simple  'Sanger.*  The  instruments  em- 
ployed for  accompaniinenti  wata  tba  harp^  tlM 
violin,  and  the  cither. 

The  Meisterainger  aeem  to  haTO  powewed  • 

Btfire  of  iuelo<]ies  for  their  own  u.-^e  :ind  these 
melodies  were  labelled,  as  it  were,  with  disvino- 
tiva  though  apparently  nmneaning  name%  audi 
as  the  blue-tone,  the  red-Ume.  the  ape-tune, 
the  rosemary-tune,  the  yellow-lily-tune,  etc.  A 
Meistersinger  might  set  his  poems  to  any  of 
these  melodies.  The  four  principal  were  called 
the  'gekrbnteu  Tune,'  and  their  respective  authors 
were  Miiglin,  Ikanenlob,  Mamer,  and  Begen- 
bogen.  So  far  were  the  Meistersinger  canned  by 
their  grotesque  pedantry,  that  in  setting  the 
wi>rds  of  the  a9th  chapter  of  Genesis  to  Ileiurieb 
MUglin's  'laoiga  Ton,'  the  verv  name  of  the 
book  aad  tiia  nnmber  of  tin  Mapler  wtn 
eluded;'  thw— 


.  p  .j     J  .Ir^ 


Sis  w  to    MS  -  w  •  po  •  u  •  atf  •  sa  kea    •  bms 

)  AtlmlUr  thing  occun  la  tba  ' lAmantatloni '  ot  tba  Iktataa 
OteKh,  which  has  la  'laslptt  Iiwiniln  iM—lapinphrtei  llna.' 
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And  numy  an  insUnce  may  be  found  in  tbeir 
secular  music  uhere  the  luelcxly  includes  the 
name  of  the  poet  and  the  page  of  the  work. 

Tlw  melooieB  of  tlie  Ifdirteniinger  (like  tkoae 
of  the  Minnesinger)  had  a  clo.so  afTinity  to 
church  music,  or  rather  to  the  Gregorian  Modes. 
For  the  most  part  they  were  poor  ami  afmple, 
and  too  devoid  of  rhythm  ever  to  become  reallv 
popular.  A  few  however  of  thtiir  songs  found 
•umoient  fnvour  to  become  Yolkslieder  in  the 
15th  and  16th  centuries.'  On  th.r  nih,-T  band,  the 
Meisterainger  thenuelveK  sometiinta  appropriated 
Yolkslieder.  Thus  Hans  Sachs  has  reproduced 
the  beaatifiil  old  2d«iU«d  (May-iong)  in  his 
Taatnaelilaipiel  *Der  Neydhart  mit  dem  Feyhel.' 
written  Feb.  7.  1562.'  He  call.H  it  a  '  Ke'igen,' 
or  roundeby,  and  its  original  date  was  evidently 
anterior  to  tin  tifh  oentuxy.  In  it*  16th 
wutmj  form  it  commences    foEowi »— 


-  >  s  f 

1 — ■ — 

Ik  •» 
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Iby •  •bftafll  ttM 

B!um  -  Ifln  til. 

■ 

b    Uug  vK. 

In  tine,  the  Meisteritiugor  cannot  be  said  to 
htSTm  reMhod  »  high  level  of  excellence  either  in 
poetry  or  in  music,  but  they  und  ubtedly  exer- 
cif^ed  an  important  influence  on  the  formation 
of  the  Son.;  by  the  attention  they  paid  to  rhvme, 
and  by  their  oumeroos  inventions  of  new  tnetri- 
Ml  aRBngenMnts.  And  they  rendered  a  still 
greater  wrvice  to  muMC  when  they  carried  it 
into  every  Germvi  home  and  made  it  »  grace 
and  p&itimo  of  donMstie  lilb. 

While  more  regular  and  formal  varieties  of 
the  Bnng  were  thnn  being  studied  and  practised, 
it  had  never  cen-scd  t<  >  issue  in  its  old  spontane- 
ous form  of  Volkslied  from  the  untutored  hearts 
of  a  music-loving  people.  I'Vom  that  source  it 
came  in  aatiTOvigour.  unforced  and  untrammelled. 
And  lar  more  was  done  for  melody  and  harmony 
l»y  the  obsottro  authors  of  Volkslieclcr  than  vviu 
ever  done  by  Minnesinger  or  Meisteninger.  As 
Ambros  has  justly  pointed  out,  the  importance 

>  Ac«or<]ln(  to  Betinv^,  tn  the  rrvhM  to  hl«  '  Altd.  Ll«d«rl>ncb.' 
p.  ixtii.  ibi  wrK>-t«  of  the  Volk<Iir<t<ir  DCTar  tlfiMd  Uidr  Qnmet. 
wMto  tbe  MelUcrtUiiier  tcnenllj  Intrpduoed  bii  own  name,  and  wtrj 
ofltB  Ihsdaie  of  Ml  toMp«HHM.ii>  ttw  tart  ihjma  of  tlM 
A  MilXanlngtr'i  tonf  MA  that  k«  SltUncat»hod  tnm  a  tra*  Votka- 


of  the  part  played  by  the  VbOcslIod  in  the 

hintory  of  the  musir  nf  Western  EuDpe,  \v;ia 
second  only  to  that  of  tlie  Gregorian  Modea.  ' 
From  the  Volkslieder,  the  greatest  ma-stenj  hot' 
rowed  melotlies ;  and  not  only  did  they  ing©. 
m'ously  airange  them  aa  polyphtnic  song**  in 
secular  music,  but  they  also  made  them  the 
foundations  of  Uieir  greatest  and  most  ambitious 
works?  and  It  is  noiorfons  Hiat  whole  masses 
and  iTinS  ts      re  often  formed  on  a  Volkslied.* 

Wb(jever  were  the  authors  of  the  Volkslieder* 
it  was  not  their  hafatt  to  write  them  down  1  tfw 
songs  lived  on  the  lips  of  the  people.  But 
happily,  even  in  remote  times,  there  were  ool- 
lectors  who  made  it  tfaeir  business  to  transoribo 
these  popular  Ron ntul  nf  c-  ^Uections  thus  made 
none  are  more  im|»onant  than  the  'Limburg 
Chronicle*  and  the  'Locheimer  Liederbuch, 
The  former  work  ooasists  of  Yolkslieder  which 
would  seon  to  liaye  been  in  vogue  from  1347 
to  1380 ;  while  Roiigs  of  apparently  little  later 
date  are  found  in  the  other  oollectioii,  which  it 
dated  1453.*  Tha  'Ldnoompendium^  of  H.  do 
Zeelandia  also  contains  ««>me  very  fine  Volks- 
lieder of  the  tinst  half  of  the  15th  century. 
'Her  Conrad  ging'  is  given  by  Ambrai  as  an 
example  of  them,  both  In  its  original  and  modom 
nuUtion.'  The  subjects  of  the  early  Vollts- 
lieder  were  historical,  they  were  indeed  epic 

S>ems  of  many  stanzas  set  to  a  short  melody.* 
ut  by  the  time  that  the  Yolkslied  had  attained 
its  meridian  ^pleudour,  about  the  beginning 
of  the  l6th  century,  almost  every  sentiment  of 
the  hnman  heart  and  every  occupation  of  life 
had  ita  own  songs.  Stud,  nts,  soidiern,  jiedlarH, 
apprentices,  and  other  classes,  all  had  their  own 
distinctive  songs.  The  candssnoM  and  plsasant 
forms  of  the  melody  in  the  Yolkslieder  were  the 
secret  uf  tlieir  universal  charm.  The  music  was 
always  better  than  the  words.  So  loom  was  tba 
structure  of  the  verse,  that  .syllables  without  any 
sense  whatever  were  often  inaerieii  to  fill  up  the 
length  of  tha  musical  pfarasa,  at  in 

Dort  ob«n  aof  dsia  DsigS 

D«lpel.  dOlpel,  dMpel— 

T>.i  »tetit  ein  hohcB  Haas, 

or  a  sentence  wati  broken  off  in  the  middle,  or 
meaningless  undu  and  aben  were  lavishly  in^ 
terspersed.  But  notwithwtandincf  these  laxities 
of  com[H»iiliun,  there  was  a  close  connection 
between  the  words  and  the  melody. 

The  Yolkslied  was  always  in  a  strophical 
form,  and  therein  differed  urom  the  Sequencer 
fsee  Sequkxcb]  and  Proses  of  the  Church,  and 
firom  the  Leiohea  of  the  Mimiesingeri  which  bad 
difibfrent  melodies  fbr  each  strophe.  Another 
markrd  feature  of  the  VuIkMiod  was  it«  rhyme. 
When  the  final  rl^me  had  been  substituted  for 
mere  alliteration  and  assoaanee,  a  definita  Ibnu 
was  imparted  to  the  vcr.te,  and  its  outline  was 
rendered  clearttr  by  the  melody  of  the  Yolkslied, 

>  Aml)ro».  Otteh.  i!«r  Hutlk.  H.  ITS. 

*  lli-  i::-.  >  11.  277. 

•  Od«  or  tb«  bcM  aiod«n  collection*  of  tb«M  old  Volk«llrd«T  U  bf 
a.  voM  litassM.  paWilMd  In  UlpSIa  ante  tlM  utie  of  *  Dto 
bUMiWta  ToOatMar  dw  OratMta  *«H  ISttft  Mo  Mvx  Jahc 
taatei,*H«  •Mialntas  asav  saastsltosa 
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wliicli  empbasJged  the  fir  nl  rhyme,  »nd  In-  rov«r- 
iug  two  lines  of  the  poetry  wiiii  one  phr»»e  ot  tbe 
Qwlodj  flODfltraoted  a  •ymoMlriMiI  ttmagMMiife. 


Hetos  Ufl  -    be    Fnu     Mut  >  ««r.  mlt 


fuh  -  r«n  tK>!ni  Schaad •  tbor  bla  •  Mu. 

It  will  be  uuted  iu  the  above  example  that  the 
hldf-olo^''  i!i  on  the  dominant  harmony  ;  and  this 
prindpk.  whioh  wa*  originally  m  peraliar  attri- 
bute of  tiie  Tdkilied,  baa  been  graduaUy  intoo* 

duffil  into  all  other  kiiuU  of  mu.'ic,  ami  it  is  now- 
one  of  the  most  important  factors  of  form,  [pee 
FoBV,  voL  L  p.  543.]  Many  of  the  VolkauMer 
were  comprised  in  ecclcsiaBticril  iiiudt^s  ;  but  un- 
taught vocalists,  sin^ne  purely  bv  iui^iiuct,  soon 
iMiut  to  avoid  the  aimoolt  tad  harsh  intervab 
oommon  to  some  of  the  modes,  and  by  (Ugrei^s 
used  nonu  but  tlio  loulau  uitxle,  in  which  alone 
the  dominant  principle  can  have  fall  wei^t.  If 
the  Ionian  mode  (our  own  modem  atade  of 
C  major)  be  examined,  it  will  be  seen  to  &11  into 
two  ox;u'tly  equal  parts,  with  the  soniitoues  oo- 
ourring  in  the  same  place  of  each  division : — 

As  C,  the  tonic,  is  the  principal  note  in  the  first 
divisional  so  ia  G  the  dominant  in  the  seoond. 
And  it  TOfy  soon  became  a  practioe  to  nudce  the 

first  half  of  a  stanza  pause  on  the  dominant  har- 
mony, and  tbe  second  half  to  dose  on  the  tonic. 

The  form  la  genenlly  very  oonciae,  as  in 
F.vani[>le  5,  but  looser  forms  are  sometiint'»  met 
^iili,  -Mi'i  were  probably  due  to  the  iiiflutsuc^ 
of  the  Church.  To  the  bame  influence  we 
mny  undoubtedly  ascribe  the  melodic  mdumcu 
which  now  and  then  occur  in  strophical  melo- 
dies. In  the  Gregorian  music,  where  little  at- 
Vmtiffin  was  {>aid  to  rhythm,  the  melodjf  jni^t  be 
ind«Aiutely  prolonged  upon  a  oonvenlettt  vowel ; 
aud  similarly  we  sometimes  find  in  the  VolkslieJ 
many  n<^  given  to  one  word,  simply  because  it 
ii  an  eaay  word  to  singi  thua — 


b  i««l»tla  1M  la  m-wm 
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Vb  m  war 


These  melodic  rnelismas  also  allow  the  tobi 
scope  in  the  so-called  '  Kelirrcim  *  or  re- 
frain. Another  noticeable  peouli*ri^  oC  Ajtkm 
in  the  Yolkslied  is  the  variety  of  wskj-s  in  whwA 
the  metre  is  treated.  In  many  inatancee  tht 
time  changes  with  ever>-  bar,  an<J  tbe  followia^ 
ezaoRpie  iUuatiaiea  a  difierent  repraneDtataon  «^ 
the  nehw  ia  «iv«i7  line  of  tlie 


d1  -  ■«m  win 
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The  metre  of  the  verse  is  always  simply  nnnDy 

Trocli.'\ic  or  Iambic  :  dactyls  or  spondees  are  rare. 
Unlike  the  songs  of  many  other  countries,  the 
melody  of  the  Yolkslied  maintains  a  complete 
independenoe  of  tbe  eooonpanyiiig  ' 
and  is  therefore  always  vonl  Mid 
mentaL 

Tbe  VolksUed  would  seem  to  have  fixed  a* 
it  were  inatlnetivdy  oar  modem  Hutjer  teoal 

system  ;  and  moreover  songn  even  of  the  1 5th 
century  are  extant  which  were  undoubtedly 
written  in  ndiur  kep.  The  following  nnjindy 
clearly  belongs  to  the  old  system,  but  the  can' 
with  which  the  leading  note  iif  in  uvuided,  anu 
the  intervals  on  which  the  principal  rhyimw  fiJl, 
make  it  evident  that  the  A  minor  Icej  wm  tft» 
tended. 
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Si  irarb«bi  tctiO-aar  JSng 
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Consideration  has  thus  far  been  given  to  the 
very  imjwrtant  contributions  of  the  Volkidied 

■  Se«  6<lhm«.  p.  SVt.  Thn  melody  sad  wordi  of  thli  ezaapk  tr« 
t»k':n  Ifim  tlip  •  t;infi.li»wr.-llii  ■  lM"i  no  1.  Then  »n  muky  »»r- 
>Son<  <>i  Oi  l  llru!  loelvdjr:  wcolUn  Snd  U  Ici  ci>ll«ctl«o* MtiMqaMU  w 
i.Mo.  to  tb«  luurnlnc  Iiyaw  'Uat  isak  Bfr.  lllib>Mwii.'iM  Mtt 
UiU  <«uiu«  It  app««n  Ib  ail  ^ht>ni»^M^  dMHl  W  ti»  pMwi 

i  a«org  FonUr.  '  Ekii  Auiuuv  rul«r  kh«r.  Deuar  Tnitictwi  Lm4- 
Icln  to  (Qnf  Thcllwi  und  mchrtMh  d«u  kuf<ekgt  In  dw  Zdl  inm 
UOJ— !V/i  •  i  49  Tht»  Ij  o'l^  .it  t)-.*  finTO¥>iTi!»  TfT»k»n»  nf  ttH  oU 
locend  i  !  ills  .'•wlmtiirr  Atiuthrr  \ .i-iuu  i\  oiniouc^'  Actt  EhlWti, 
Unfaei  bUcUUt.'  aUlcJi  k«  loutid  In  all  UlC  uM  collectlk>o»  tab 
MMnry.  For  Imuutoe,  In  J«h.0tt.UBfc  aOi>Sli  SluaiSiltllil.  Quad- 

lltstcUMi  Bh«w.iucioika.iMK«e.iiksia  InaiasMMiiaut«i 
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to  the  determination  of  permanent  form  in  music ; 
but  it«  influence  on  the  contemporary  music  alao 
nqnivM  notkM. 

It  has  alrcadj*  be-  n  fhiivn  that  the  composers 
of  other  coufltrius,  m  the  i^lti,  15th,  and  l6tb 
centuries,  took  tecalar  tanM  m  themes  for  their 
UkaMWv  motets,  and  otbw  aaored  works.  The 
Osnnaa  composers  did  the  same  to  a  certain 
extent,  but  they  more  coininouly  employed  the 
secular  tunes  ia  their  sscular  pol^booio  works. 
N«f«rtiMleBi,  m  Tugu&t  ohtirdk  mtin^  th«  Vdks- 
lie  1  nci  uj,ie<1  a  higher  place  in  Germany  tlian 
elsewhere;  for  it  is  not  too  muoh  to  say  that 
more  than  lialf  the  mekdies  of  the  chorale>books 
were  originally  secular.  Heiniich  von  Lauf- 
fenberg,  in  the  i5tL  century,  systematically  set 
hii  waani  words  to  secular  tanw;^  bat  die  Re- 
formation made  the  practice  very  much  more 
common.  The  Reformers  wished  the  oongrega- 
tioiiH  to  join  as  much  as  possible  in  the  singing 
of  hymus,  And  with  Uwt  objeol  they  aatunl^ 
preferred  melodies  whidi  were  fiuntfiar  to  the 
pLNjple.  A  wcll-knowit  example  of  the  com- 
bination of  sacred  words  and  secular  melody  is 
tlie  song  'Isbruek,  fall  moss  dieb  lassen/  set  by 
Heinrich  Isaak  in  4  parts  in  1475.'  with  the 
melody  in  the  upper  part— a  rare  arraiupe- 
ment  «t  that  time.  After  the  BeformatioiiUiis 
tune  was  adapted  by  Dr.  Husse  to, his  sacred 
words  *  O  Welt,  ich  mu>s  dich  lassen* ;  and  in 
1633  Paul  Gerhardt  wrote  to  it  the  evening 
hymn  *Iivak  rahea  alle  Walder/  in  which  form 
H  stiU  vemaias  a  favourite  in  all  Lutheran 
churches.'  After  many  trannfonaations,  the  old 
love-song,  '  Mein  gmUth  ist  but  verwinet^'  *  aow 
lives  ia  one  of  we  most  beantlftd  aad  solemn 
ohorales  of  both  the  Lutheran  and  Roman 
Catholic  churches,  namely,  *  O  Haupt,  vol!  Blut 
und  Wunden,*  whidi  Bfieh  hm  latradveed  so 
nf'rri  in  his  Passionmuflik  according  to  S.  Mat- 
tiiew.  Again,  'Ich  hort  ein  frewlein  klagen,' 
was  adapted  to  'Hlllf  Gott,  wem  soil  ich  klagen'; 
*0  lieber  Hans  versorg  dein  rJaii.s,'  to  '0  Heber 
Gott,  das  dein  Gebot";  and  '  Venus,  du  und  dein 
Kind '  to  '  Auf  meinen  lieben  Gott.'  Many  dance- 
MDgs,  eepeoiaUy  the  lOKsaUed  'RiageltaaM^'* 
were  likewise  set  to  laered  words.   It  shoald 


(laas  .  and  liant  .N'rmlrMIrr'i  <I8S*J  Lut«f-lKioV«.  ihn  njAlody  It  alwajt 
Is  A mhiur  nitli  thfi  fit  n»rkcd.  Id  itm  4iiiKiiJ4i-b'>i-ki Um  tbtrpwM 
ncTcr  m&rlc'-'l  Inil  uM<luul>t«(tl}  us«t.  la  M«ti*Ml«i-'>  Lute- 

book  It  tUDdf  thiu :— 
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1  AHbiw.  St. tn.  >  a«or(  Fom«r,  I.  DO.  M. 

•  Behm«.  I.t«d«ri)Dch  p  333 ,  IcaaK.  Id  this  IMeUoiMUT. 
vol.  II.  p.  22. 
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however  be  understood,  tliat  even  after  the 
adoption  of  the  louiaa  mode  ia  the  VolkaUed, 
sod  the  eoBseqneat  settl«BeBt  of  our  modem 

tonality,  a  certain  proportion  of  Tolkslieder  con- 
tinued to  be  written  in  the  old  eooleatastical 
modes.  Most  of  those  which  the  chordi  need 
were  ori(,'inally  written  in  the  old  tonal  system. 
Such  aH  are  «till  Bung  ia  churches  have  nearly 
all  undergone  a  change;  but  there  are  a  few 
ex(»ptions,  like  the  hymn  *Ach  Gott  thu'  dich 
erbarmea,'  which,  according  to  the  modem  cho- 
rale-books, 18  .still  .Hung  in  the  old  Dorian  mode,* 
although  J.  S.  JBach,  whea  usiag  it,  changed  it 
into  the  modem  D  minor  sasle.  Ia  its  original 
secular  form  U  stands  *  thus 
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Until  the  end  of  the  i6th  century  the  commoa, 
though  not  invariable  characteristics  of  the 
Chorale  and  VollcRlied  were — the  melody  or 
cantus  firmas  in  the  tenor,  the  key  or  mode 
steadily  adhered  to,  a  diatonic  intervallic  pro- 
doB,  aad  a  note  givea  to  every  syllable, 
were  for  the  most  pert  writtee  ia  white 
notes,  becR  IS-  ,  until  Philippe  de  Vitry  intr  - 
duced  aotes  of  less  value  towards  the  oiu«e  of 
the  16th  eentoiy,  breves  and  sendbrevee  were 
the  only  notes  employed.  But  we  must  beware 
of  migconception  as  regards  tempo,  fur  accordiuK 
to  our  modem  notation,  tiie  semi  breves  dioald 
be  rogardcfl  and  written  as  crotchets. 

Whatever  else  may  bo  aHirmed  of  the  Chorale, 
this  at  least  is  clear,  that  it  gained  rather  than 
lost  by  the  adoptioa  of  secular  rododies ;  they 
emancipated  it  from  stUIhess  sad  fwrnality,  they 
gave  it  heart  and  living  wannth.  Sii  far  re- 
moved from  irreverence  were  the  secular  me> 
lodies,  sad  so  appropriate  to  the  ssersd  text» 
that  the  music  is  in  rally  more  expressive  of 
the  words  ia  the  Oliurale  than  in  the  Volks- 
lied.   Bttt  perbafMi  tiie  true  ezplsiiatiaa  of  tlds 

•  (^cMIt!  Erfurt  Ch«r»I«-book  for 
1  BoeBOhms,  vp^SO.  fiffi^m 
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peculiarity  lihftt  in  the  OHe  of  the  Choral^  the 
words  were  either  written  expressly  for  a  choKn 
melody,  or  tho  meloily  was  selected  for  its  ap- 
propriftteneas  to  particular  wturds.  The  melody 
of  that  jmt  nenttoned,  *0  Havpt  toU  Bint 
iiii  l  Wundcn,' 18  uinloubtrdly  -Klar,  but  what 
melody  could  better  express  a  deep  and  poignaut 
fel%ioiwaoinofrf 

It  i  ^  •^  ell  known  that  some  of  the  moht  famous 
folk-soDgu  of  ditfertait  cuuutrieii  aru  fuuiidtfd  on 
the  same  subject,  whether  it  be  a  legendary 
«r  historical  event,  or  an  incident  of  ordinary 
life.  The  accessories  of  course  vary,  and  impart 
a  local  colouring  to  each  version  of  the  song ; 
hat  the  oentnd  tbeme  it  in  all  the  same.  In 
like  mamier  the  lanie  tunes  are  the  property 
of  different  coiintrie».  Their  identity  may  not, 
perhaps,  be  detected  at  first  beneath  the  dis- 
gnim  in  which  it  is  enveloped  by  naUonel  ▼»> 
rieties  of  scale  and  rhythm  and  harmony;  but 
it  cannot  elude  a  closer  examination,  and  it 
ia  probable  that  carefol  atndy  would  aitablish 
many  idt  ntities  hitherto  unsiispccte<l.  A  good  ex- 
ainplt)  of  th^sii  cosmopolitan  bungu  ia  '  Ach  El.dein 
Hebe!)  Elseletn.'  Its  subject  is  the  legend  of 
the  Swimmw,  the  ftlawirsl  atory  of  Hero  end 
Leender ;  end  it  hne  m  local  hamtatioii  In  Hol« 
lendf  Sweden,  Russia,  etc.,  as  well  as  in  Ger- 
meay/  '  Der  Bettler,'  also,  which  is  still  sung 
in  many  parte  of  Gennany  and  in  Sweden,  b 
identical  with  '  Tlje  Jolly  Beggar'  of  Scotland.' 

During  the  I5tii,  l6th,  and  17th  centunes  the 
spirit  and  power  of  the  Volkslieder  were  felt  in 
every  branch  of  music.  Not  only  did  great 
masters  introduce  theui  into  their  polyphonic 
works,  both  sacred  and  Mcnler,  bat  lutenists 
were  supplied  from  the  same  source  with  tunes 
for  their  instruments,  and  organists  with  themen 
for  their  extemporary  performances.  The  pro> 
grew  of  polyphonio  musio  in  Gennany  had  been 
ehecked  by  die  disoontinaenoe  of  the  Mass  after 
the  Refurniation,  as  has  been  glinwii  in  another 

part  of  this  work  {^see  Schools  of  Composition], 
Imt  »  new  impetue  wae  given  to  it  fay  the  oon- 

trapuntal  treatment  of  secular  songs  by  great 
composers.  As  examples  of  such  treatment  we 
may  mention—*  Allein  dein  g'stalt,*  'Adi  herrigs 
hers,'  by  Heimich  Finck ;  'Mir  ist  ein  roth 
Goldfingerk-iu';  'Ich  soil  uud  musa  ein  Bulen 
haben,*  by  Ludwig  Senfl;  'Elend  bringt  Peitt,* 
by  fieoediot  Ducis ;  '  Es  wollt  ein  alt  Mann,*  by 
Stephen  MbIiq  ;  '  Der  Gutzgauch  auf  dem  Zaune 
nas-,'  by  Lorenz  Lcinlin ;  '  loh  weiss  mir  ein 
hiibschen  griinen  Waid,'  by  Sixt  Dietrich;  'E» 
gaht  gen  dfesen  Sommer,*  by  Arnold  von  Bruck ; ' 
etc. 

This  brings  us  to  the  Kunstlied,  which  in  its 
primary  sense  signified  only  the  contrapuntal 

tr* :'(in'>r;t  i  f  tli^  SOng  by  learned  musicians.* 
Wail  the  polyplionic  Kuostlied  we  have  here 

>  Ai  ta  th<-  5^Rf  Jl>h  vcriltm  of  (h«  MBf,  fSSVNaiKB  TsllMlNr, 

rui.  1.  i>.  i.At,       vi.i.  ii.  p_  .I'l. 
a  HDD  CnMk>]r't '  oeottlih  Honft.'  p-  E8. 

>  Alt  ihcM  tour*,  and  numaroiu  otbrn.  tr«  contained  tn  Um 
dUbnot  Mimlieri  of  Johann  OU't  and  Ufors  ForWer  >  collect I<um. 
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no  concern,  beyond  what  just  suffices  to  point 
out  the  changes  throuijh  which  it  riuccessively 
passed.  The  composers  who  used  the  Volks- 
lied  in  pdynhonic  works  were  maetecs  oi  every 
oiNitraputt w  farm ;  eometimes  they  worked  eo» 
melody  witli  anotJicr.  as  Arnold  von  BrUck,  who 
combined  the  soug  '  £s  taget  vor  dem  Walde  * 
with  •  Keia  Adicr  ia  der  »Welt* ;  or  if  tliey  did, 
not  treat  the  selected  melody  as  a  ctnoa  (ee Eckel 
treated  '  Ach  J  ungfrau,  ihr  seid  wolgemuth,'*)^ 
they  broke  it  up  into  ilngnents  for  imitatioo* 
When  composing  their  own  mehnlie.-*,  th*  y  alwnys 
ailhered  Ui  Llie  church  scales;  and  used  tlie 
new  system  only  when  adopting  a  Volkslied. 
11x9  ctmtrapuntal  treatment  had,  however,  onn 
great  disaavantage — it  constantly  necessitated 

the  sfverunce  of  the  niel(«ly  into  fragmenti^.  and 

thus  the  clear  concise  form  of  the  Hong,  which  the 
VolkeUed  had  done  so  mueh  to  ectaUiih,  wee  ia 

danger  of  diiapi^earauL-e.  But  ha[.pily  at  this 
juncture  (about  1600)  Hans  Leo  llasaler  came 
to  its  rescue.  Having  studied  in  ItxUy,  ha 
bre.ithtd  into  his  songs  the  light  t^eonlar  sitirit 
ofltah'au  }'illantilleikud^a'la-lus,suid  gavu  tuure 
prominence  to  the  melody  than  to  the  other 
voioe-perte.  His  dance-sonn  elao^  with  their 
Aort  rhythmical  phrases,  did  much  to  restore  the 
concise  fonn  of  the  Song.  Similar  cluiriicuri sties 
are  noticeable  in  Melchior  Franck's  and  R«g* 
nart*s  ooUeelions  of  songs  7  In  the  beginning 
<  f  the  17th  century  solo  gongs  were  first  lioiuxl 
in  Germany;  and  there,  as  everywhere  else,  the 
intrwiuction  of  the  monodio  eyatem  was  diie  to 
the  influence  of  Italy. 

The  revolution  begun  by  Italy  would  seem  to 
have  first  effiieted  the  choroh  murfo  rather  than 
the  secular  music  of  Cermany.  Innovations  of 
Italian  origin  are  plainly  discermble  in  the  ssr 
cred  works  of  Pratorius  and  Heinrich  .Schttts; 
but  neither  of  theee  composers  improved  the  seen- 
ler  monodie  eong.  German  poetry  had  now 
fallen  to  a  deba-sed  condition.  It  pro>b;ced  no- 
thing bett«  than  songs  of  vapid  and  artihcial 
lentimoit  eddrsaied  to  n  conventional  PhylUe  or 
Amaryllis.  And  tlie  langnn;'!  which  it  employed 
wm  a  nondescript  mixture  ot  i'Vench,  Latin,  and 
stilted  German.  Since  Luther's  denth  the  liinple 
vernacular  had  cea<<e(l  tu  l^e  in  repute.  But  on 
the  24th  August,  161 7,  a  meeting  of  Grennan 
patriots  was  held,  who  eek  tiieniBelves  to  restore 
their  native  tongue  to  honour,  and  with  that  view 
to  study  the  introduction  of  method  and  rule 
into  its  grammar  and  [oetry.  Other  patriotic 
groups  were  soon  formed  with  a  like  puipose^ 
and  ny  the  year  i6do  these  aasoeiatioai  nam* 

bered  890  members.  Their  labours  (juickly  buro 
good  fruit.  The  success  of  a  group  of  Konigsberg 
poete  was  specially  remarkable.  Mid  wee  donh^ 
lean  due  in  a  great  mea.sure  to  the  -kill  with 
wiiich  one  of  the  best  of  them,  Heinrich  Albert 

•  SMBtUmsiis.  fttsah.  d.  SmMbm  IMw,  Sb  «k 

•  Ibid.  p.  72. 
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[aeo  AlbbHV}*  let  his  own  and  his  n&sociates^ 
■ongB  to  marie.  His  composilionH  became  ex- 
tKmely  popular ;  and  he  has  been  styled  '  the 
fatlit-r  of  tilt'  volksthUmlicheij  Lied.'  S^^^litin  and 
Hauuu!  r.sciiinidt  had  preceded  him  mi  the  right 
path,  but  their  taste  and  talent  were  frustrated 
by  the  worthlessneM  of  the  wordt  tfaev  set  to 
miude.  The  poetry  on  wUeb  Albert  wonted  wu 
aol  by  any  lutans  of  a  hi^di  <ird<  r,  nor  was  he 
ito  tUve,  bat  it  had  sufficient  merit  to  demand  a 
oerteia  meanm  of  AtteBtkm.  Thie  Albert  g»ve 
to  it,  and  he  wrote  melodiously.  Several  of 
his  songs  are  for  one  voice  with  davicembalo 
•ccompaniment,  but  their  hamiaiiy  poOf,  M 
the  following  example  ■bowi'^ 
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The  movement  begun  by  Albert  waa  carried  on 
by  Ahle,  and  the  Kriegora,  Adam  and  Johann. 
Jobann  *  songs  ate  very  good,  and  exhibit  a 

grace  and  rbytfaiiL  The 

first  bars  of  hi^  gong  '  Kimunt,  wir  wollen'  have 
ell  the  cleameas  of  the  best  VOlkHlieder : — 
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MMnwhile  the  KuastUed  «r  pobphonic  song 
had  eeaaed  to  adTiaoe :  other bnoehea,  efipedaily 

iastnimenta!  ainl  drain.itic  music,  lunl  .ib.sorbtd 
oompoaer^,  and  songs  b^^  to  be  called '  Odes'  and 
*  Anas.'  W  riting  in  1698,  Keiser  says  tibat  can- 
tatas liad  driven  away  the  old  German  sonc^,  and 
that  their  place  waa  being  taken  by  songs  oon- 

I  lu  ihli  *oDg  tba  toIm  iiM  Um  >pp«r  DMlodj,     tbm  eUTlwMtnln 

HsMis—Swfms. 


sistin;;  of  recitatiTSi  and  arias  mixed.'  Among 
the  writers  of  the  l8th  century  who  called  their 
songs  *  arias,*  and  who  wrote  cliiefly  in  the  aria 

form,  were  Graun,  Agricola,  Sperontes.Telemann, 
Quantz,  Doles,  Kirnberger,  C.  P.E.  Bach,  Nichel- 
mann,  Marpurg,  and  Neefe  (Beethoven's  master^ 
They  certainly  rendered  some  services  to  the  Seng. 
They  set  a  poo«l  example  of  attention  to  the  words, 
both  as  rcLrnda  metre  and  cxprevsion  ;  they  va- 
ried the  accompaniment  by  the  introduction  fii 
arpeggios  and  open  dtords;  and  they  dispUyed 
a  thorough  command  of  the  strophioal  form.  But, 
notwithstanding  these  merits,  their  songM,  with 
few  exceptions,  must  be  pronounced  to  be  diy, 
inanimate,  and  deficient  in  melody.* 

It  might  strike  the  reader  as  strange  if  the 
great  names  of  J.  S.  Bach  and  Handel  were 
passed  by  in  silence ;  but,  in  truth,  neither  Bach 
nor  Haadel  ever  deroted  real  study  to  the  Bong. 
S  u  h  influence  as  they  exerci,*ed  upon  it  was  in- 
direct. Bach,  it  is  true,  wrote  a  few  secular 
songs,  and  one  of  them  wa»  the  i^hamdng  little 
soni,'  *  Willst  du  doin  Hcrz  mir 
wliich  i.s  e.~SLnti,illy  '  v.'lk>tLuiuiich' :* 


Wl!l»t 


du 


ttat  «     hdm-Vek  sa 

Uis  two  comic  cantatas  also  contain  several  of 
great  spirit;  but  it  waa  through  his  cliural  works 
that  he  most  powerfully  affected  the  8oDg.  Tha 
only  English  song  whicii  Handel  is  known  to  have 
written  la  a  hmiMig-song  for  haM  wloe,*  of  which 
we  give  Am  opaniag  strain 


Tbt  mocB-los  to  ehwm-liic.  all  Nk-luna  U  t>7.  A 


mk7,  mr  brsT*  boft,  to  jcnr      hoT-tf%    •  -  w*/! 

but  his  influence  u]>on  the  bong  was  through  hia 
operas  and  oratorios,  and  thSM  it  was  immense.* 
Equally  indirect,  as  will  be  seen  presently,  were 
the  etfects  produced  on  it  by  the  genius  of"^ Gluck, 
Haydn,  and  even  of  Mozart. 

At  the  period  we  have  now  reached,  namely 
the  end  of  the  i8th  oentory,  a  new  and  popular 
form  of  the  Kunstlied  appeared,  and  this  was 
the  '  volksthiimliches  Lied,'^  The  decline  of 
the  Volkdied  during  the  17th  century  has  bam 
sometimes  attributed  to  the  distra'-ti-d  state  of 
Germany;  and  certainly  the  gloomy  atmosphere 
of  tha  Tliirlr  Taara  War  aad  tha  desolaticn  of 


>  S<«  Ui«  pr«a«  to  bb  Cintats  celleetton.  6m  tlto  Undaa;  H 
tdiieiU*  dM  daatMban  LiadM  In  ivVl  JtlkTbiudart.'  p.  SS. 

*  mn  Infonutlon  ntpMHssthM  saasfcsad  •biMMtant 
mm  to  fraitd  lo  Llndoet*!  wvn  rafcrrtS  to  In  Um  prwadliit 

<  But  tb«  authroikli;  of  thli  li  much  quMtloasS  T 
I.  )94V 

>  In  the  ri(i"ini»m  Llbniry  tl  r«mbrldf». 

•  J^rr  .-ctiiip 'Irr    Dm  iini«'.k»lUclie  LI-.1  "  Tol.  111.  p.  190. 
T  Tl>«  term  '  TolksthQmUchea  Lkd.'  dcflc*  «Mct  trmaslftUoB:  but. 
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the  Palatinate,  cannot  have  been  favourable  to  it. 
But  no  political  or  social  troubles  could  affect  its 
ociitonce  bo  d<^ply  M  An  invasion  apon  its  own 
groand  by  the  Kunstlied.  As  long  M  tbe  arti«tio 
song  dwelt  apart,  amonif  learned  miuMMW,  th« 
Volkslied  ha«l  little  to  fear.  But  when  once  it 
had  become  ttiinpio  and  melodious  enough  to  be 
eadly  eaught  by  the  people,  tlie  Volkued  wm 
supplanted :  its  rauon  iV'tre  was  pone.  In 
churches  and  schools,  at  concerts  and  theatres, 
yie  public  grew  habituated  to  the  artisfcie  song, 
and  the  old  Volk.-^lit  c^-r  faded  from  memory.  The 
few  that  retained  any  popularity  were  in  the 
m(Mlem  tunal  ^yilam.  The  volksthlimlichcs  Lied 
is,  in  short,  a  oombiiuUioa  of  the  Volkslied  and 
the  Kunstlied,  and  its  area  of  capacity  is  a  very 
wide  one.  In  the  hands  of  a  true  master  it  rises 
to  a  high  level  of  poetic  beauty,  and  in  the  hands 
of  a  bad  workman  it  can  deaoend  to  any  depths 
of  .stii])i  lity  or  viil;^'.ulty,  witliotit  ccasinj^'  to  bo 
Tolkbthumiich.  iktogs  there  were,  undoubtedly, 
befoM  the  time  of  J.  A.  Hiller,  to  which  this 
epithet  could  properly  be  applied;  but  he  was 
the  hrst  to  secure  for  them  a  thoroughly  popular 
reco((nition.  He  belonged  t«>  the  ■aeond  half  of 
the  1 8th  century,  and  was  really  an  ofieratio  com- 
poser. It  was  Xkie  soii^'H  in  his  '  Singspiele  '  w  hich 
took  so  strong  a  hold  of  the  public.  [iSee  IIilleb, 
J.  A. ;  Smosruul  A  £kvoarite  tune  from  his 
Singspiel  '  Die  Jagd*  nlB  asrva  as  m  spedliiwm  of 
Ua  style  : — 

^  CfmmiMUlU), 

*  1  m  r-i  1  
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Another,  *  Ohne  Lieb  uiid  oluio  Weia,*  taken 

from  his  Singspiel  '  Der  Teufel  ist  los,'  and  still 
sung  in  Germany  with  much  zest,  was  nno  of 
tiia  first  of  the  Kanstlieder  to  be  received  into 
tha  ranks  of  the  Volkslieder  J.  Andr^.  the 
Mithcr  of  the  'Bheinweinlied,'  was  a  contem- 


porary of  Ililler's;  and  so  was  J.  A,  P.  Schnlj, 
who  did  much  for  the  volksthundiches  Lied,  lie 
was  careful  above  others  of  his  time  to  select 
poetic  words  for  his  mude ;  and  the  oompoaw 
waa  now  provided  with  a  store  of  fredi  aad : 
ral  potiii!!  of  the  Volkslied  tyj>e  by  BUigWt 
dius,  UoUy,  the  Stolbeigs,  Voss,  and  otlior 
of  tiie  G^ttmigan  adiooL  So  long  as  8dnils'1ce|il 
to  a  simplo  nnn,  he  wau  always  Hurcessful,  and 
many  of  his  songs  are  still  the  delight  of  Ger- 
man school  ohiMren.  In  his  more  ambitions 
but  Ic-H  hapi>y  efforts,  when  he  trie*!  to  (^ve  fuU 
expresoiuu  to  the  words  by  the  music,  he  ahaik> 
doned  the  volksthttmlkfa  fimn,  aa  hia  ioiig  *Di» 
Spinnerin '  will  show 
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Starting  from  Hiller  and  Sdiiils  the  volka* 
thtimliches  Lied  ptirsaed  two  different  roada. 
Its  compoaers  in  the  Hiller  school,  such  as 
Ferdinand  Kaner,  Wenzel  Miiller,  and  Himroel, 
were  shallow  and  imperfectly  cultivated  mnsi- 
dans.  TiialrteBtimeBtal  melodies  had  a  eertaia 
H'.ipt  rfioial  elegance  which  gavr  thcni  for  .n  ti;!te 
an  undeserved  repute.  A  few  of  Uimmel's 
songs — for  example,  'Yater  idi  mfe  Dieh*  aad 
'An  Alexia  senn"  ich  Dich' — are  still  in  voTue 
among  some  claHi>es  of  the  GeiTuan  population, 
but,  measured  by  any  good  standard,  tlisir  valM 
is  inconsiderable.  The  dramatic  composers. 
Winter  and  Jos.  Weigl,  may  bo  reckoned  to 
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have  been  of  this  hcIiooI,  in  bo  far  m  they  were 
suug ■  writerH ;  and  iu  tendenciea  reappeared  in 
our  own  day  in  Reiniger  and  Ah^  On  the 
ether  hand,  Sohuls'a  folhnran  were  real  mu- 
deiani;  and  if  ihey  beeame  too  itiff  and  formal, 
their  defect^)  were  a  fruit  of  their  virtues.  Their 
stiffness  and  fiwmality  were  the  oatoome  of  a 
strict  regard  to  finfm  and  lyiDBMlry,  and  of  a 
praiseworthy  contempt  for  false  sentiment.  Most 
of  them  could  write  at  will  in  more  than  one 
•tyle.  Wlienevar  tbe^  chosa  the  volksthilm* 
Uches  Lied,  they  proved  their  mastery  of  it ;  and 
in  other  kinds  of  compoeition  they  were  equally 
at  home.  Their  names  must,  therefore,  be 
mentioned  in  oonneotioa  with  OMNre  than  one 
dasB  of  song.  Tlie  ftrst  and  beet  of  Sohnlz's 
school  was  Mendelssohn's  favourite,  J.  F. 
Beicbardt.  He  was  singularly  happy  in  his 
'Kinderliedar,'  bat  Ui  most  Enable  aenrices 
to  the  Song  were  given  on  other  ground,  as  will 
appear  later.  Next  to  him  came  Anselm  Weber, 
and  Niigeli.  Zelter»  Klein,  Ludwig  Berger,  and 
Frisdrioh  Schneider,  an  entitled,  by  their  songs 
fbr  male  dioros^  to  be  oonnted  among  the  fd- 
lowers  of  Schulz. 

It  would  be  wrong  to  leave  the  volksthiim- 
liebes  Lied  without  mentlonfaig  the  wsmss  of 
Conradin  Kreutzer  anfl  Heinrich  Marscbner, 
whotK)  operatic  Bonga  prove>l  themselves  to  be 
troly  volksthtimlich  by  their  firm  hold  on  the 
hearts  of  the  people,  and  of  Carl  Krebs  and 
Kttcken,  who  have  also  set  an  honourable  mark 
on  tlii-H  kind  of  aong.  It  is,  likewise,  proper  to 
add  the  titles  of  a  £ew  typical  songs  which  are 
found  In  every  modern  ooUection  of  so-oalled 
Volk.-iliodcr.  though  really  volksthUmliche  LiedflV 
converted  into  Volkslieder.  Some  of  them  are 
by  celebrated  composers  whose  fame  was  chiefly 
won  in  other  fi.  Ids ;  some  by  men,  like  Silcher, 
Gersbach,  and  Gust.  Keichardt.who  wrote  nothing 
but  volkrithOmlicheLieder;  <rf'some  the  authorship 
is  whollv  unknown;  and  of  othaca  it  iadispated. 

Wcrtny  to  be  mentioned  aa  reprssentative 
songs  of  this  clatus  ure  '  Ea  ist  boHtimiut  in 
Guttes  Rath';  'Ach,  wie  ists  moglich  dann'; 
'Prinz  Eugenios';  'Za  Mantua  in  Banden'; 
'  Wir  hatten  ;^ebaut  ein  stattliches  Haus ' ;  *  Eh 
zogeu  drei  JBurachen';  '  W'm  klingct  uud  singet 
die  Strasse  herauf;  'DerMai  ist  gekommen'; 
*  Bekriiast  mit  Laab' ;  *  Gaudeamus ' ;  '  £•  jpng 
ein  Froflch  spazieren  * ;  *  O  Tannebaum,  O  Tkn> 
neliaum '  ;  *  Morgenroth,  Morj^enroth  ' ;  '  Ich 
hatt'  einea  Kamwradon ' ;  'Was  blasen  die 
Trompeten*;  *Es  gdit  hti  gedarapftem  Trom- 
melklang' ;  'Morgen  milsscn  wir  verreisen'; 
'  Ich  weins  nicht  was  soil  es  bedcuten ' ;  *  In 
einem  kiiblen  Grunde ' ;  'So  viel  Stem  am 
Himmel  stehen ' ;  '  Es  kann  ja  nicht  imnier  so 
bleiben';  'Nach  Sevilla,  nach  Sevilla";  'Eh  ist 
ein  Scbnitter  der  heisst  Tod ' ;  '  Dc-r  alto  Bar- 
barossa';  'Die  Fahnenwaoht';  'Madeie  rock, 
mek,  raak*;  *Wtm  dm  DmkiAm  Vatei^ 
land,*  e«tt.>  Kcne  of  time 


nor  even  commonjilace.  They  are  fa'ntliiir  to 
ali  cla^^ea,  yuuug  and  old ;  and  the  lieartiuess 
with  which  they  are  everywhere  aong  attsati 
thdr  vitality,  fiinsing  in  nniaaii  ie  oomnn* 
lively  rare  among  Germans;  their  mfveraal  love 
and  knowled^'e  of  music  naturally  predispose 
them  to  singing  in  parts.  A  regiment  on  the 
march,  a  puty  of  students  on  a  tonr,  or  even 
laV>ourer8  retuinincf  from  work,  all  alike  sing 
these  favourite  uuugs  in  parts  with  remarkalile 
aocnracy  and  precision.  And  the  natural  apti- 
tude  of  the  nation  for  this  practice  is  perpetually 
fostered  by  the  'Singvereine*  or  singing-clubs 
which  exist  even  in  the  moat  obsoon  ud  a^ 
eluded  oomsn  of  Geimany. 

If  H  be  asked  by  what  qualitlea  the  volka- 
thiimliches  Lied  can  be  rrcoj-nisi-d,  the  answer 
would  be,  that  it  is  strophical  in  form,  an<l  has 
an  agreeable  mdody,  easy  to  dng,  a  pure  and 
simple  harmony,  an  unpretending  accompaniment, 
a  r^ular  rhytlitn,  a  correct  accentuation,  and 
words  inspired  by  natural  sentiment.  The  mere 
enumeratian  of  these  qualitiea  explains  its  popih 
larity.  Bat  it  ladced  the  poetib  and  thooghtfbl 
treatment  both  of  words  and  music,  w^hich  sub- 
sequently raised  the  lyric  song  to  the  level  of 
true  art, 

It  is  now  time  to  inqr.ire  in  what  ways  the  Song 
wm  treated  by  some  ot  ihe  greatt^t  composers  of 
the  l8th  and  19th  centuries — by  Gluck,  Haydn, 
Mozart,  Beethoven,  Spohr  and  Weber.  Gluok 
was  the  contemporary  of  Graun,  Agricola,  and 
Kimberger ;  and  like  them  he  called  mo^^t  of  liis 
songs  odes.  But  the  standpoint  from  which  he 
regarded  the  8011^  was  veiy  difflBrent  fromtheSn. 

Applying  his  theories  about  the  0[)era  [see 
Gluck  and  Opera]  to  the  Song,  he  .steadfastly 
aimed  at  a  correct  accentuation  of  the  words  la 
the  music,  and  the  extinction  of  the  Italian  form 
of  melody,  which  required  the  complete  subor* 
dination,  if  not  the  entire  sacrifioe  to  itself,  of 
every  other  element  of  oompodtion.  'The 
union,'  wioCe  GHuck  to  La  Harpe  in  1777,  '  be- 
tween the  air  and  the  word.s  should  be  ho  clo->e, 
that  the  poem  should  seem  made  for  the  mu»io 
no  less  than  the  musks  for  the  poem ' ;  and  ho 
conscientiously  strove  to  be  true  to  tliis  iil  ;tl  in 
all  his  work.  But  though  he  rovolutin;ii>i:d  the 
Opera,  he  left  BO  deep  mark  on  the  Song ;  for 
indeed  he  never  devoted  to  it  the  best  of  his 
genius.  His  few  songs,  chiefly  Klopstook's  odes, 
have  no  spontaneity  alx>ut  them,  but  are  dry  and 
pedantic,  and  with  all  his  superiority  to  his  con* 
temponuriss  in  aims  and  principles  of  oompositioiB, 
his  odes  arc  scarcely  better  than  thein.  Here  la 
an  example : — 

4  »-■  ^  ' 


1  The  re*Ji>r  will  fl&d  k  inultllude  of  othen  In  lli-  iarlou«  cv\-  >ch»tl,'  fi  th-j  llqii:!' i>  lluch  (ir  dwi  deuUtlwMi  SttulciiUii,' cOO* 
lecUout  which  an  coaiuutlr  iMUlug  from  Um  mutlcal  ptcu  u(  |  talalug  bluUeuUu-.  aulilateu-,  Irliik-,  HtU;  XmUumI;  llAdctaut- 
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MonJ.    whfl-nen.  iilll-er  Oe  fshrt  d^r 


Nacht!      Do  ent" 
^  


bMt  in  that  field.  The  leaai  happy  of  his  motxgu 
an  thow  in  whioli  he  wk  honuu j  or  Uioroaghlj 

popular  words  to  music :  his  genius  lired  too 
much  in  an  ideal  world  for  work  of  that  kind. 
Thus  in  hia  *ldi  mcichie  wohl  der  Kaiser  aein* 
the  music  ceases  after  the  first  l>ar  to  be  volkg- 
thiimlich.  It  was  in  the  opera  that  he  put  forth 
his  full  strength,  and  hia  opentic  aongs  often 
derive  from  their  simple  joyoiu  moloilies  a  tmlj 
popular  character.  Most  of  his  sohlts  are  in  the 
aria  form,  and  their  exquirite  nielixiies  nlmoat 
obliterate  such  faults  of  aooentuatioii  aa  oocur  ia 
the  fcnowfaigr  eKample  to- 


One  song  of  the  very  higheat  merit  waa  writ- 
ten by  Haydn.   W»  Mtional  air,  'Gott  erhalte 

Fninz  ik  n  Kaiser,'  is  pt-rftjct  of  its  kind.'  Siiiqtlo 
and  popular,  yet  breathing  a  lofty  and  dignihed 
patriotism,  it  eatisliea  the  aeverast  atanuid  oF 
criticism.  But  it  was  a  unique  effort  ;  iinrie  of 
his  other  Bongs  approach  withiu  iiieaHurable 
distance  of  it.  It  was  his  habit  to  conceive  them 
entirely  from  the  instrumental  point  of  view.  As 
Schneider  truly  says,  Haydn  '  treats  the  vocal 
melody  exactly  as  a  pianoforte  or  violin  motif, 
under  which  he  plaoea  acme  words  whkh  only 
auperBdally  agree  in  ibytiun  wttii  the  melody." 
For  Haydn's  true  lyrics  we  must  turn  f  as  Schnei- 
der bids  us  turn)  to  the  andantes  and  adagioa 
of  Ida  quarteta  and  lymphonies;  jast  as  w« 
must  study  the  grcrvt  choral  works  of  Bach  and 
Haodel  if  we  would  understand  and  appreciate 
tha  aetioa  of  those  great  mastsn  on  the  Song. 

The  ver«atility  of  Mozart's  powers  is  visiMt'  in 
his  songH.  Some  of  them  might  be  described  us 
arias,  and  others  as  volksthttnuiohe  Lieder ;  some 
are  lyrical,  and  othera  dramatic,  and  yet  Mozart 
cannot  be  said  to  have  impressed  Ui  own  great 
individuality  upon  the  Song.  He  was  not  at  his 
»  Jm  ta«  wlgto  <f  tM»  aw  Bsyss  (wl.  l.  f.nti.  m»*  aufssoa-i 


The  leader  will  obserre  whal  ezaggsratad 

phasis  the  music  puts  upon  such  uniinport-mt 
syllables  of  the  verse  as  '  mal '  and  '  ee.'  Mo- 
sart'a  maatsrpieoe  in  the  Song  waa  'Daa  VeO- 
chen,'  which  he  wrote  to  Goethe's  words ;  and 
had  he  writteu  other  songs  of  like  excellence,  his 
position  as  a  song-wiitar  wwld  have  been  mon 
on  a  level  with  his  unsurpassed  fiune  in  other 
branches  of  music.  In  '  Das  Veilchen '  he  treats 
every  detail  independently.  When  the  song 
passes  from  narrative  to  the  violet's  own  utter- 
ance, the  oharaoter  of  tiia  mnsio  ehanges ;  and 
the  acconipatiiinent  also  supplies  a  vivid  l!i.i:i^'h 
delicate  repreeentatiou  of  the  narrative,  while 
iha  vnity  of  the  Sone  ia  never  lost  amid  varietiea 
of  detail.'  For  such  minute  painting  in  music 
the  ordinary  harmonic  basis  of  tonic  and  dominant 
is  not  wide  enough.  Modulations  into  other  keys 
are  requisite.  In  this  song,  therefore,  Mozart 
does  not  confine  himself  to  the  principal  ke\-s, 
G  major  and  D  major,  but  introtluces  the  keys 
of  G  minor,  Et>,  and  Bb  major,  though  without 
any  change  of  signature.  Nsither  do«a  he  pay 
much  heed  to  a  clear  demarcation  of  the  i-trophic 
divisions,  which  had  hitherto  been  regarded  as 
Indiapensable,  but  by  the  rimple  force  of  a  homo* 
geneous  rhythm  fuUy  sustains  the  unity  e>«ien- 
tial  to  lyric  song.  The  very  little  that  yet  re- 
mained to  bring  this  dass  of  song  to  ^ 
was  subsequently  accomplished  by  Schubei-t. 

Some  of  Beethoven's  earlier  songs— such  as 
•An  eioen  Siiutrling,'  •  Das  Kriegslied,'  ' Molly's 
Abschied,'  and  *Der  freie  Mann '-ho*  volks- 
thilinlidi.  and  fsasmMe  Sdiuls'a  oompodtions. 
For  the  aooompaniment  they  have  the  melody 
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hanuoni.Hed,  and  a  syllaWe  is  given  t<t  r  arh  nnto : 
they  should  therefore  be  declaimed  rather  than 
•nqg.  Hi*  (rtraotme  Is  ■imilar  in  GeHeai't  sMnd 
BongH,  op.  48,  ezoept  in  the  '  Biis«ned,*  where 
there  is  a  fuller  development  of  the  accompsni- 
meni.  Of  Beethoven's  early  songs  the  best  known 
probably  is'Adelaide.'anditia  written  inalarger 
form  than  ihona  already  referred  to.  Ita  form  may 
be  lamed  the  scena-form.  In  it  both  voloe  and 
accompaniment  are  made  to  give  exact  expression 
tu  every  word  of  the  poem,  and  changes  of  tempo 
and  key  impart  to  it  a  dramatic  cmt.  But  our 
cy«fiiit«iw(  lies  in  B««tlioven's  lyric  aongi.  Ha 
Mt  rfx  MO)!*  oTOoeUM**  M  op.  7>i,  sikI  tDfm  as 
op.  S3.  Hiere  is  much  in  the  style  and  spirit  of 
these  Ivrics  which  might  have  tempted  him  to 
tiM  dtiMT  tlw  Men*  «r  <he  oantatapfbnn ;  but 
tlie  alrophical  divifsion  correspond-"^  bo  well  with 
tiieir  general  ch.-u-acter  that  he  could  not  dis- 
ngurd  it.  He  left  it  therefore  to  the  instru* 
mental  part  to  satisfy  tlicir  dramatic  re(|ulre- 
iQent».  la  Migoon's  soug,  '  Kunnst  du  das 
Ii.-uid/  each  rtaan  Ihm  the  same  beaatifal  me- 
lody, and  the  aocompammeDt  alone  Tariei.  In 
other  cases,  as  in  Goethe's  *  Trocknet  nidit* 
(VVonne  der  Wthmuth),  the  niolody  )»  a  mere 
reoitatioD,  and  all  the  importance  of  the  song 
lieloiige  to  ita  aoooropaminent.  In  Jeittelea' 
LiederkroiB,  '  An  die  feme  Geliebte,'  op.  98,  the 
unity  which  makes  the  cycle  is  wholly  the  work 
of  the  composer,  and  not  of  tte  poet.  It  is 
Beethoven  who  hinds  the  songs  together  by  short 
ilistFiiiiiii;'.'d  interludes,  which  modulate  &o  as 
to  introdu' iL  the  key  of  the  next  song,  and  by 
weavii^if  the  melody  of  the  first  aoog  into  the  last. 
Most  of  the  songs  of  this  beeQtffbl  t^de  are 
strophical,  but  with  great  variety  of  accompani- 
ment, and  the  just  balance  of  the  vocal  and 
iiutriiinental  porta  eonally  oontribntea  to  the 
faithful  expression  of  lyric  thought  and  feeling. 
In  songs  wliich  bad  more  of  the  aria  form  irSee- 
thoven  was  less  successful.  In  short,  the  principal 
rcault  produced  by  him  with  regard  to  the  ^ong 
WiiH  ihe  enlMgement  of  the  part  i>u8tained  by  the 
pianofttfle.  &  taught  the  instrument,  as  it  were, 
to  give  conscious  and  intelligent  utterance  to  the 
poetic  intentions  of  the  words.  His  Ijrric  genius 
rose  to  its  loftiest  heights  in  his  iu^trum'  ntal 
works:  and  here  again  ita  full  perfaction  must  be 
looked  for  in  the  dow  movementa  of  hl«  orblieatral 
and  chamber  compositionij. 

Spohr  also  wrote  lyric  songs,  a  task  for  which 
hif  ronuHitie  and  eontemplattve  nature  wdl  fitted 
him.  But  his  songs  are  marred  by  excessive 
elaboration  of  minutiae,  and  in  the  profusion  of 
detaila  eleoraess  of  outline  is  lost,  and  form  itself 
disappeani  Again,  his  modulations,  or  rather 
tranaitioua,  though  never  wantonly  introduced, 
are  so  freqn. n;  to  be  wearisome.  Of  all 
lus  songB  'Dec  Bleicberin  ^iachtUed'  and  'Der 
Boeenstrandb'  «s«  ikeest  from  tbeae  firall^  and 
they  are  his  bc-j»t. 

A  greater  intlueuce  was  exercised  upon  the 
Song  by  Carl  Maria  Ton  Weber.  He  pablished 
two  bw>kF  :f  Volkslieder,  op.  Si  ''^"^  ^'  It  with 
new  melodies,  of  which  the  best-known  are 
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'Wenn  ich  ein  Voglein  war'  and  '  Mein  Schat* 
serl  ist  hUbsch.'  Of  his  other  songs  the  most 
celebrated  are  the  oradle^ong '  ScUaf  Hersens- 
sohn'-^o;; '  mi  l  th  ' '  Lcyer  und  Schwert'  songs 
(fur  in'itance,  '  Daa  V^olk  steht  auf '  and  '  Da 
Schwert  an  meiner  Linken '),  and  these  aongt 
deseno  their  celebrity.  Others  indeed,  such  as 
'  Ein  steter  Kampf,'  are  not  no  well  known  nor 
heard  80  often  as  they  ought  to  be.  Weberls 
fame  as  a  song-writer  has  perhaps  suffered  some- 
what, like  Mozart's,  from  the  circumstance  that 
many  of  his  best  songA  are  in  his  operas ;  and  it 
has  been  partiaUjr  edipeed  bj  the  rapnme  «• 
eeUenoe  of  one  or  two  oompoaen  who  were  iiBine< 
diately  subsequent  to  him.  It  was  also  imlucky 
for  him  that  he  wrote  most  of  his  acoompanimeots 
for  the  guitar.  Bat  in  tbe  aoikM  and  ebonsnes  of 

'Preclonu  '  '  Drr  FreiechUtz,'  and  '  F'Trya'.tho  ' 
there  are  romantic  melodies  of  uutailing  charm 
to  the  Gennan  people.  'They  are  filled,'  says 
lieis.smann.  'with  tne  new  spirit  awakened  in 
Germany  by  the  War  of  Liberation — the  spirit 
which  inspired  the  lays  of  Amdt.  iSchenkendorf, 
Rttcker^  and  Komer.  The  dreamy  tendemees 
of  the  old  Volkslieder  was  united  by  Weber  to 
the  eager  adventurous  sspirit  of  a  modem  time. 
His  conceptions  are  never  of  great  intellectual 
depth,  nor  are  bis  forms  remarkably  developed* 
1  ut  the  fntrah\<u  fi  <  xj  rr  ssion  with  which  he 
writes  gives  his  compositions  an  irresistible  fresh- 
ness, even  after  the  lapse  of  half  a  oentory.'* 

Incidental  reference  has  already  been  made 
more  than  once  to  Ooethe,  but  a  few  words  mu.*;! 
be  added  on  the  ohligaiions  of  the  Song  to  him. 
The  fine  outburst  of  lyric  song  which  enriched 
the  music  of  Germany  in  bis  lifetime  was  very 
largely  due  to  him.  The  strong  but  polished 
rhythm  and  tbe  full  melody  of  his  verse  were  an 
incentive  and  inspiration  to  oompaoem.  Rdcbardt 
wa.'i  the  first  to  make  it  a  systematic  study  to 
set  Goethe's  lyrics  to  music,  bome  of  them  were 
set  by  him  aa  early  aa  1780;  but  in  1793  he 
I  'lVilished  a  separate  collection  entitled  'Coethe's 
lyrische  Gedichte,'  and  coutaiiiing  thirty  poems. 
In  1S09  he  issued  a  more  comiJet':-  collection, 
under  the  title  of 'Goethe's  Lieder,  Oden,  IJaliaden, 
imd  Komanzen  mit  Mu^ik.  v.  J.  Fr.  KeicharJl ' 
80  long  as  Reichardt  merely  declaimed  the  words 
in  melody,  or  Otherwise  made  the  music  oonadeD- 
tiously  subordinate  to  the  verse,  he  was  iuooeas- 
ful;  but  he  failed  whenever  he  allowed  himself 
to  think  less  of  the  words  and  more  of  the  tune. 
Goetbe*8  worda  were,  in  ehort,  a  eon  guide  for 
a  talent  like  his.  In  the  genuine  vnlksthumliche* 
Lied  he  did  not  shine  ,  he  sporcti  uu  endeavour 
to  catob  tbe  exact  s]>irit  of  popular  poetry,  bntin 
his  int  nt  pursuit  of  it  he  lost  that  natural 
spontaneity  of  melody  which  the  volksthumliches 
Lied  reqnires.  Keichardt  was  not  a  great  master, 
but  he  may  claim  the  honour  of  having  struck  the 
true  kev  -nute  of  lyrical  songs:  and  greater  artists 
than  mmedf  inimadialely  fellowed  in  bia  lbai> 

>  Se«  Belamaon,  ^  117.  tt  I*  traitb  white  to  not*  tlwt  W«t>«r  hl»- 
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steps.  Nothing  that  he  ever  wrote  u  better  than 
his  Mttiiu  of  TiedL'ft  'Lied  der  Nacht,*  and  in 
this  song  ne  dearly  shows  Mmself  to  \m  the  far»> 

runner  of  Schubert,  Scliiitiiami,  anil  Mt-ndtls- 
toka.  A  vottDger  contemporary,  Zelter,  also  made 
a  repatMon  bj  tattfaaff  GoeUw^  words  to  munc. 
Zelttr  was  himaelf  a  friend  of  Goethe's  ;  and  so 
great  an  admirer  was  tlie  poet  of  Zelter's  music 
for  his  own  songs,  that  lie  preferred  it  to  the 
st'ttinys  of  Heicliardt,  preferring  Reichardt's  set- 
tioff^  to  thoiMj  of  Leeihoven  and  Sciuibeit,  and 
perhaps  those  of  Eberwein  to  either  of  the  three. 
Through  some  stBaagft  obliquity  of  taste  or  judg- 
ment, Goethe,  aa  b  wdU  known,  never  recognised 
the  merits  of  these  two  very  great  composers. 
Zelter,  however,  was  a  writer  of  considerable 
talent^  and  advaneed  bejrcud  Ida  pfodeoMsora 
in  l;nnr  mic  coluuring  and  cons'stency  of  style. 
His  early  songs  were  sti-itpliical,  without  variety 
or  omamentatton  of  melody,  except  WMiMtfnes 
in  the  last  stanza  :  but  in  later  years  he  recom- 
jjosed  some  of  tlioBe  early  .■^onga  with  such  dif- 
ferent treatment  that  he  seems  txxasionally  to  be 
the  peonnor  of  the  80-<»Ued  '  durchkampoairtee 
XJed*— in  which  every  stanza  has  different  nmaic. 
Another  of  this  g^rouii  of  writers,  Ludwig  Berger, 
worked  on  the  snme  lines  aa  Reichardt.  But 
Ua  ecoeteive  attention  to  the  declamatoiy  part  of 
the  Song  bn:-  n  tendency  to  break  up  the  melo<ly 
•ad  destroy  its  conaecutive  unity.  On  the  othur 
hand,  hb  pianoforte  aooompaiiiments  are  remark- 
nbly  good  AVi*?i'i':t  overpowering  the  melody 
they  have  a  sin^lar  power  of  expression.  His 
song  *  Trost  in  Thriinen,'  op.  33,  no.  3,  may  be 
oitetl  as  an  illuHtration.  £enihard  Klein  may  also 
be  mentioned  as  a  writer  of  music  to  Goethe's 
8oi>;,^B.  His  style  Wiia  not  nnlike  Zelter'a  ;  but  he 
aimed  at  vociU  brilliancy,  and  was  aomewhi^ 
negligent  of  the  fautnimental  part. 

Tf  the  cjcncral  results  of  Uio  period  through 
which  wo  have  jutil  pnsiied  be  regarded  as  a 
whole,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  various  conditions 
requisite  for  tin-  perfection  of  the  Smig  had 
matured.  The  foundations  and  all  the  main 
parts  of  the  structure  had  bem  boilt ;  it  re- 
mained only  (0  crown  the  edifice.  Starting  from 
the  volltathUnilldies  Lied,  the  Berlin  composers 
had  demonstrated  the  necestsity  of  full  attention 
to  the  worda.  Mcurt  and  Weber  had  given  it 
a  home  in  the  opera.   Mesart  and  Beethoven  hnd 

dc  vi !.  ijied  its  instrnnunt.il  and  di  amatic  element-! ; 
and  had,  further,  shown  that  the  interest  of  the 
Song  is  attenuated  by  extension  into  the  larger 
Kcen.i-form.  Nothiij  j^  th<  refore  of  precept  or 
exam]>ie  was  wantin;^  )>y  which  genius  might  be 
taught  how  to  make  the  compact  form  of  the 
Song  a  perfect  vehicle  of  lyrical  expression. 
The  hour  was  ripe  for  the  man ;  and  the  hour 
and  the  man  met  when  Schubert  arose. 

Hiia  wonderful  man,  thegreatestof  aong^writeni, 
has  been  to  fblly  and  appreciatively  treated  in 
other  pages  of  thiH  Dietii>n;uy'  th;it  it  wrndd  be 
supertluoua  to  do  more  here  than  examine  th'' 
development  of  the  Song  under  him.  f!o  fertile 

inwliMrhiMartoclMn  EnlvMcklunr**nd  hti '  <•«»  d.  dmucb.  UeiiM.' 


was  his  genius  that  we  have  more  than  600  of 
hia  Moogt,  ud  their  variety  ia  as  remarkablo  aa 
their  nnmber.  There  was  scarcely  a  brandi  of 

thf  subject  to  which  he  did  not  turn  las  hand, 
and  nihil  tetigit  quod  non  ornavU.  He  mm  martw 
of  the  Song  in  eveiy  sti^ — whether  it  were  the 
Volksli*  d,  or  the  Ode,  or  the  volk^th&mliches  Lied, 
or  the  pure  lyric  sung,  or  the  Ballade  andKumauze. 
And  his  preeminent  succe^  was  lar|?ely  due  to  hin 
complete  recognition  of  the  principle  thnt  in  the 
Song  intellect  should  be  the  servant  of  feelinjt? 
rather  than  its  master. 

The  essence  of  true  Sonff.  aa  Sohnberi  d^Lrly 
saw,  is  deep,  coneentratetT  emotion,  cnthrnlliiig 
words  and  music  alike,  and  suffusing  them  witli 
i(a  own  huea.  Full  of  poetry  himself,  be  could 
aaler  Into  die  vay  heart  and  mind  of  the  poet, 
and  write,  as  it  were,  with  his  own  identity  iiiergt>iJ 
in  another's.  So  wide  was  the  range  of  his  nyiii- 
pathetic  intuition  that  he  took  aonga  of  different 
kiuiLs  from  a!!  the  -rrcat  Gcrmnn  poet«,  and  widely 
as  their  st}  1  a  varied,  so  did  his  treatment. 
8orne  demanded  a  simjile  Btrophic  form  :  some 
a  ohange  of  melody  for  every  stanza ;  and  otben 
an  elaborate  or  dramatic  accompaidnwntt  JBol 
whatever  the  words  might  call  for,  that  Sdmbctt 
gave  them  with  unerring  instinct. 

Hb  beat  comporitionB  are  lyrical,  and  fho  moal 
perfect  are  the  songs  which  he  wrote  to  Goethe's 
words.  If  Schubert  had  a  fault  as  a  song-writer, 
it  waa  his  '  love  of  extension ' ;  and  from  this 
tempt.itton  he  was  gruarded  by  the  concise  and 
compact  form  of  Goethe's  songs.  These  lyrics  are, 
therefore,  his  masterpiecee,  and  it  is  scarcely  pae> 
sible  to  conceive  higher  excellence  than  is  dia* 
played  in  his  'Gretchen  am  Spinnrad.'  the 
'  Wanderer's  Nachtlied,'  the  tonga  from  '  We'!<t- 
(iatlicher  Divan,'  and  'Wilhelm  Meister.''  In 
tbeee  aoi^  beanty  and  finiih  ai»  beatowed  witit 
so  even  a  hand,  both  ou  the  voice  part  and  on  tlie 
aucompaniment,  that  it  would  be  impossible  ui 
lay  that  either  takes  preoedence  of  the  other.  In 
the  songB  which  he  wrote  to  Sohiller'.s  words, 
tsBpetially  in  tlie  earlier  onm,  the  accompauimuut 
is  more  important  than  the  voice-p.'»rt.  Tliis  how- 
ever is  t!t  nmmled  by  the  dramatic  form  of  ballads 
like  'DerTaucher '  and  '  Ritti rToggenburg.'  And 
.'-^ch^bcrt  perceived  that  a  i-omewhat  similar  kind 
ot  setting  was  appnipriate  to  antique,  niyth(^ 
loL:i.:.il,  or  legendary  songs,  such  aa  SehlUer'a 
'  iiithyrambr'  and  *  Grunpe  aus  dcm  Tartarus,' 
Mayrliufer's  '  Memnon  and  '  Der  enUiihnte 
Ore»t,'  Goethe*!  '  Schwager  Krooos,*  'Ganyned.' 
'Grenzen  der  Menschhcit  *  and  «omo  of  Ossian's 
songs.  These  last  are  also  noticeable  as  an  illostra- 
tionof  his  practice  of  writing  aongsinaeta.  Some 
of  thi-'^e  sets  had  been  wrttJ^n  as  cyclic  pof>mi«  bv 
tiieir  authors,  and  to  this  Citegory  beloOijed  the 
'  Mullerliedor'  and  the  '  Winterreise' :  others — 
such  as  the  Ossiati  Songs,  and  Walter  Soott'a 
iioenu — were  made  cyclic  by  ^jdlttilert*a  hantl- 
iingofilMitt.  He  did  not  join  and  weld  together 

I  Brtmnw.  In  Mt  ♦Oewh.   inMu  tMtm,'  p.«i  tonp*rm  ibm 
h%wm^f  of  flMthrt  soms  bf  tin  BsiIIb  tamptmn  wna «(»«bi^ 
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the  aoam  of  m  «et,  m  Beethoven  had  done  in 
the  oyoie  of 'An  die  flerne  Ctellebtc,'  but  bound 
thera  to  one  anothor  l-y  community  of  apirit. 
They  can  all  be  sung  aeparatelj ;  but  the  '  MCI- 
Iflriieder*  and  'Wintenviie.'  wliioh  tell  ■  oon- 
tintioua  t.'ile,  lose  uuicli  of  their  dmnmtic  power 
if  they  be  executed  otherwiiic  than  m  a  whole. 
Th0  pab1fe»tSoD  kaoirn  as  the  '  Schwanen^ 
sang'*  contains  wome  of  Schubert's  m<'al  beau- 
tiful sorgB,  and  among  them  bis  Beltings  of  I 
Heine's  wcoda.  Heine  appenred  on  the  stage  of 
titerature  too  late  to  h«ve  much  to  do  with 
Schubert ;  bin  inflnenee  was  more  deeply  felt  by 
Schumann  :  but  Schubert  at  once  recognised,  aa 
did  Schumann  afler  him,  tbe  extreme  import- 
anoe  of  a  muafeal  aeoompaniment  for  his  wercb. 
Other  poets  for  hom  Schubert  comjioscil  were 
Klopetoclc.  MattbiwD,  Hdlty,  Rtickert,  KelliiUb, 
Cn^^ur,  Kosegarten,  Schober,  Mtlller,  Schmidt, 
etc. ;  and  some  of  tlieae  at  e  j  t  rhapd  indebted  to 
the  cumpuii^  fur  all  the  fattie  now  left  to  them. 

Many  of  Schul>ert*8  finest  6<>ng»  are  stropbioai 
in  form,  and  resemble  the  be$>t  Volkalieder ;  with 
this  difference  however,  that  where  the  latter 
rigidly  adhered  to  the  simple  tonic  aud  domi- 
nant banmonj,  Schubert  am  the  moat  varied 
modolationl.  He  iraa  the  equal  of  the  oom- 
put^ers  of  the  Volkslit'der  in  strict  regard  to  the 
accents  of  the  vane,  and  their  aupeiior  in  at- 
tention to  the  meaaii^  of  the  words.  When  be 
wishos  to  mark  an  important  wotd,  he  does  so 
by  giving  it  two  or  three  notes,  or  a  stnkiug 
harmony;  bat  rarely  depwta  from  the  ooncise 
Htrophicid  form.  And  he  ran  raise  a  Bnnq;  with 
the  simplest  melody  to  dramatic  level  Ijy  the 
mere  power  of  rhythm  in  the  accompaniment. 
But  none  knew  better  than  Sehnbert  that  the 
strophfcal  Ibrm  ie  wit  appHoable  to  all  fMwnu, 
and  th;it  some  require  difftrent  mudo  for  every 
stanza.'  Without  being  ballads  or  narrative 
poems,  rodi  songs  range  ovor  too  broad  and 
varied  a  field  for  tlie  titrophical  form  ;  but  through 
ail  diversities  they  retain  a  true  lyric  unity, 
and  thi*i  unity  as  a  whole,  with  variety  in  parts 
and  details,  has  l>een  faithfully  rcjiriMluced  by 
i^hubert.  Reistunanu  ^  ha^  shown  huw  he  pre- 
served the  unity  by  returning  to  the  melody  of 
the  first  stroplie  as  a  refrain— as  in  'Metne 
Rnh'  tst  bin'— or  by  keeping  the  same  fiijure 
in  the  accompaniment,  as  in  '  Waldesnucht.  r 
by  simple  development  of  the  same  melody  in 
eachstania.  A 11  the  reeooreesof  Bdrobort'tCMJos 
are  disi>layed  in  the  dutchkomponirtcs  Lied. 

£noug)i,  however,  hm  been  said  to  iudicite  hia 
sapreme  OMdltc  aa  a  eong-writer.  and  it  is  time  to 
turn  to  another  name.  Tu  M<  ndel.xHohn  the  rharac- 
teriatics  of  the  Berlin  school  of  nong- writers  are 
seen  at  their  best.  His  songs  exhibit  all  the  care 
and  efTort  of  that  school  to  combine  the  volkstbUm- 
licheffform  with  a  minutely (luthfal  representation 
of  th'.'  wnrdn;  but  th''  oVjcct  at  which  he  aiiiR-d, 
and  wliich  indeed  he  attained,  tender!  »*ometimes 

I  Thttw.  ttowevrr.  hftT*  no  erelle*!  Intention,  tat  w«rc  pot  tog«Ui«r 
bj  (be  publisher  after  Schobart't  ds«1h. 

:  Of  UkU  kind  U  tbe  'durcblcomjo  iilnef  Lied.'  t.«.  Uirou(ti-cum- 
^aiaA  Mn);  la  «Mdi«Mh  itaiua  u  Mnmntly  tfialaS, 


to  hamper  the  fi^ee  play  of  his  art.  And  with  all 
bis  comprehension  and  finished  oaltate.  Mendels> 

Rohn  could  not,  like  Schubert,*  surrender  himself 
complete^  to  the  Doet  whose  words  be  was  .setting, 
and  compoee  witn  mtlb  identity  of  feeling  that 
words  and  music  seem  oxa  'K  n  ade  for  each 
other,  and  incapable  of  separate  exintence.  Men- 
delssohn rsmaaied  biuMif  throaghout*  dMnet 
and  apart.  The  poet's  words  were  not  to  him, 
as  they  were  to  Schubert,  the  final  cauve  of  the 
song:  they  were  only  an  M  and  incentive  to 
the  composition  of  a  song  preconceived  in  his 
own  mind.  In  hia  songs,  therefore,  we  miss 
Schubert's  variety  ;  and  his  influence  upon  the 
Song  in  Gemmny  has  been  limited.  In  lien- 
deistohn*s  op.  9,  three  songs  especially  deserre 
mention ^^  :krteud,'  a  true  Roman z*? ;  llie 
*  Herbetlieii,'  concise  in  form,  and  expressive  of 
deep  melancholy ;  and  'Seheiden,*  which  is  a 
song  of  tranquil  beauty.  The  '  Frtihlint^sHed ' 
of  op.  19  reminds  one  of  Berger,  and  '  Dm  er^te 
Veilchen '  u  anggeBtive  of  Moaut.  The  '  Reiso- 
lied'  inclines  more  to  the  ecenn*form,  but  it 
marked  by  some  of  Mendeksohn's  most  charoc- 
teriutio  modulations  and  transitions  in  the  har- 
mony. The  song*  which  prodnoed  most  effect 
were,  *  Aaf  Flflgeln  des  OoMmges  *  of  op.  34,  and 
'Wer  hat  di  li.  In  schimer  W.dd '  of  op.  .47; 
both  voiksthuuilich  in  the  be&t  sense  of  the  word, 
melodious,  pure,  and  reflned,  bat  ^thal  bri^ 
liant  and  striking.  The  most  perfect,  perhaps, 
of  his  songs  is  the  '  Tenetiau  Gondellied,  op.  57, 
without  a  Uemish  either  in  melody,  aooompani* 
ment,  harmony,  or  rhythm.  And  the  truest 
Volksliotl  of  modem  birtii  is  the  littlo 
ist  bestimmt  in  Gottes  Rath.'  All  Mendelssohn's 
other  songs,  with  fern  eiceptions,  are  simple  and 
pleasing.  Take  as  an  eminent  fatttaaofl^  'Lieb* 

liugspliit  I  li  II  *      [.  99,  no.  3).  NcverthelcH--, 
with  all  their  charms,  his  songs  for  one  voice  are 
inferior  to  his  part-songs,  and  indeed  to  hia 
position''  in  other  l^ranches  of  music. 

If  any  song-writer  could  dianute  Schubert's 
pre-eminence,  it  would  bo  Robert  Schumann. 
ITi.s  gon:^^  arc  the  very  bi  cnth  of  miuantie  poetry 
elevated  by  austeru  thought.  Wliere  Schubtrt 
is  completely  one  witli  the  poet,  his  exact  alter 
ego,  Sdramaon  is  wont  to  be  a  UtUe  more  than 
the  poet*s  oonnterpart  nr  reflection.  With  aora- 
;iul>.us  art  he  reproduces  all  tli.it  runs  in  the 
poet's  mind,  be  it  ever  so  subtle  and  delicate, 
but  permeate*  it  with  a  deeper  shade  of  mean> 
in;.;.  This  may  be  srcn  egpeei.illy  in  his  settings 
of  the  poems  of  Heine,  Heiniuk,  Burns.  Kerner, 
(leibel,  Chamisso,  Ruckcrt  and  Eichendorff.  Of 
tbe«o  poets  the  last  five  wi  re  thonnighly  ro- 
mantic writers,  and  exercised  a  great  infliien'  O 
on  Schumann's  kindred  imagination.  It  was 
stimulated  into  foil  activity  by  tbe  aonematuxal 
splcndoiir  and  mystio  'vagueness  of  thdr  eon* 
copiions.  Vi-ions  of  nddnight  scenes  arise  in 
prompt  obedience  to  the  spell  of  Schuuianu's 

<  It1iaabmmDifksltlwttlMiacniplA)in(thn>afhor«KioF  ot 
SehsbMt  muMm  a  ptaellMA  «sr  to  reoucni««  m  oi>c«  tb«  poM  un 
iilM>iia«teili«BMUteMM««iltaa>  ItwraldtoaulutasairibleM 
4s  Alt  with  msra  t»  MnSiMHAsoaaB. 
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miaie.  It  eonjoiw  up  fur  vfe  and  ««r  die  dMrIc  | 
vault  of  t!io  atairy  h^vons,  the  solitTides  of  [ 
haunted  woods,  the  firetly's  raittle^  hanp,  the 
song  of  nightingales,  the  aooeutd  of  human  pas- 
sion ulealii-eil,  ami  all  else  that  inake.s  the  half- 
r»jal  ami  the  half-unreal  world  in  which  the 
romantic  spirit  loves  to  dwell. 

In  SohQmann'a  musio  to  £iohfliuUirff*a  w«rd% 
the  aooompMumentfl  have  even  mora  importBiiM 
ami  li-'.:ii:!.y  than  the  mi  '.' ;  while  t'u'  lavrer 
beem  unly  to  suggest,  the  tonner  unfold  tiie  Htn- 
timent  of  the  song.  This  u  the  case  in  the 
'  Fnihlingsnacht,'  the  'Schonc  Fremde.'  m  l  the 
'  Waldesgesprach ' :  and  in  another  uuug  nt  tiie 
same  opu3,  '  Ich  k»nn  wohl  manchmal  singen' 
(Wehmuth),  the  melody  is  fully  developed  in 
the  accompaniment,  and  merely  doubled  in  the 
voice  [)art.  Of  like  kind  is  the  work  of  Schu- 
matin's  hand  in  the  '  Liedemihe,'  op.  con- 
taining la  songs  bv  Jimtlniis  Ksnwr,  «i<t  in 
Riickert's  *  LiebeafrUnling'.*  op.  37 ;  but  RUckert's 
verse  did  not  perhaps  ^vuke  in  him  so  full  n 
measure  of  spontaneous  melody  as  Eichendorlf 's 
and  Kemer's.  The  simplext  and  most  melo- 
dious, and  probably  the  best  known  of  the 
RUckert  collection,  are  Nos.  2,  4,  and  il  ;  and 
they  are  by  Fxwi  Clara  Schumann.  Chainisao'H 
qrcle,  'fVaneDliebe  tind  Loben,'  op.  4a,  is  de- 
scribed i.'Ist'whore  in  thii^  Diotioiiaijj  ud  does  , 
not  require  further  notice  here.'  1 

To  the  poems  <>f  lleinick  and  Bums  Schumann 
imparts  more  of  tb-  A*  ilVslie  1  form;  but  thf.> 
pout  to  whom  his  uwn  nature  uiost  deeply  ry- 
spondcd  was  Heine.  There  was  not  a  Uiought 
or  feeling  in  hia  poetiy  whioh  Schmuum  oould 
not  apprehend  and  imdke  hu  own.  Whether 
Heine  be  in  a  mood  of  subtle  irony  or  hitter 
mockery,  of  strong  passion  or  delicate  tenderness, 
of  raptarona  joy  or  sterneiit  wmmw,  with  equal 
fidf^lity  5h  he  ponrtraye<I  in  the  composer's  music. 
What  Schubi^rt  was  to  Goethe,  Schumann  wiks 
to  Heine;  but  the  nqulrements  of  the  two 
poets  were  not  the  SMne.  Goethe's  thought  is 
ever  expressed  in  clenr  and  chiseled  phrase ;  but 
it  is  a  habit  of  Heine's  to  a  linnbrate  his  mean- 
ing, md  leave  whatever  is  wanting  to  be  sup- 
plied by  the  reader^e  imagfination.  The  oom- 
poser  who  would  wiequately  interjtret  him  inu;st, 
therefofe^  have  poetic  fancy  no  less  thuu  a 
mastery  of  his  own  ait.  Tliis  Schumann  had, 
and  none  of  his  songs  rank  higher  than  the 
spluiidid  cycle  '  Dichlcriielns,'  ffi>iii  Ueiue's  '  Buch 
der  Lieder,'  which  bo  dedicated  to  a  great  dra- 
matic singerf  WtUieimine  Schrikbr-Denient. 
Their  mdodio  treatment  is  declamatory — ^not  in 
recitative,  l>ut  in  jter'"ectly  clcar-cnt  strophe.s. 
The  metrical  accunts  of  the  verso  are  carefully 
obeerved,  and,  if  possible,  still  more  attention  is 
bestowed  on  the  accentuation  of  emphatic  words. 
That  there  may  not  be  even  the  semblance  uf 
m  break  or  interruption  In  the  continuous  flow 
of  the  phrases,  the  same  rhythmical  figure  is 
retidped  throughout  the  acoom|mniment,  however 
the  harmony  and  the  melody  ni.ay  change.  Ah 
»  general  rule,  the  iostrumeutal  part  of  Schu- 


UMo'e  wtmm  h  too  inpertMit  vaA  loo  faide> 

p-ii  l  n*  t/)  DC  called  an  'accompaniment';  it  is 
an  integral  factor  in  the  interpr^tatiyn  of  the 
poem.'  Thus  in  the  '  Diehterliebe'  cycle.  tUe 
introductory  and  concluding  symphonies  to  '  Im 
wunderschdnen  Monat  Mai,*  *  Das  ist  ein  Fli>lea 
und  Geigen,'  '  Die  alten  boeen  Lieder,*  and  '  Am 
laoohtei^ai  Sommennoigen,'  bnve  all  a  eliissr 
relatioa  to  the  poem  than  to  the  muaii^  and 
seem  to  evolve  from  it  a  full  i  -'^l  i:;!  uoe  than 
it  ct>uld  ever  have  owed  to  tiie  poet's  own 
unaided  art.    Further  praof  of  the  importance 

of  Seh nrrtann'^  nfrompirtiments  is  afforded  bv 
the  peculiarity  that  in  many  of  his  aoogs  the 
▼oioe  put  ends  cm.  a  iKeoord.  and  the  real  close 
is  assigned  to  the  aooompaniment.'  In'Ichgmlle 
nicht '  the  accompaniment  is  occasional] j  used  to 
Btren;.,'then  the  accents,  and  Jino^rd;-  also  enhance 
the  grand  e£foct ;  only  rarely  does  he  allow  the 
independsuee  of  the  aooonipaaiment  to  temala  in 
nbevance  thronghont  a  whole  aon^.  In  short,  hi* 
sought  bhould  be  both  played  and  sung  by  true 
artists:  and  the  riper  the  intellect,  the  more 
poetic  the  temperament  of  the  artist,  the  better 
will  the  execution  be.  No  composer  is  more 
worthy  of  thoughtful  and  finish-d  execution  than 
Sohumann;  twether  with  Schubert  in  music, 
and  Goethe  and  Heine  In  Hteiatora,  he  has  Bfted 
til  Si  n^'  to  a  highi!r  pinnacle  of  excellence  than 
it  ever  ruache  l  before.  Whether  such  work  will 
ever  ba  surpaa^sed,  time  alone  oan  show. 

We  will  here  alludo  to  another  branch  of 
modem  German  Soug,  which  has  been  handled 
by  the  greatest  oomposers,  and  comprises  the 
Ballade,  the  Romanze,  and  the  Bhapndieu  la 
the  ordinary  English  sense,  the  DaUau  IS  a  poem 
aimply  ik-scriptive  of  an  evait  or  cliain  of  in- 
cidents ;  it  never  pauses  to  moralise  or  express 
emoUoo.  Imt  leaves  the  reader  to  gather  senti- 
ment and  reflections  from  bare  narniti\e.  But 
the  Ballade,  as  a  funa  of  German  song,  has  some 
other  properties.  Goethe  says  that  it  ought 
always  to  have  a  tone  of  awe-in'«pinng  mystery, 
to  fill  the  reader's  mind  wiUi  the  presence  of 
supernatural  powers,  and  subdue  the  sold  to 
submissiTe  expectancy.  The  Bmnanie  is  of  the 
same  daat  as  the  Ballade,  hot  is  ganeratly  of 
more  concise  form,  and  by  more  direct  references 
to  the  feelings  which  its  story  evokes,  appruach«a 
nearer  to  the  lyric  song.  As  distinguished  from 
the  Ballade  and  tiie  Konianze.  the  Ivhap.sodi-i 
deficient  in  furui,  and  ita  general  titructure  in 
looee  and  irr^fular.  The  first  poet  wlio  wrote 
•noh  poems  was  Blirger;  his  example  was  fol- 
lowed by  Goethe,  Schiller,  Uhland,  and  others  ; 
and  then  tin-  attention  of  com|n)-e-rs  wa-s  eoon 
caught.  Inspired  by  Schiller,  Zum&te^  tint  com- 
posed  in  this  vein,  and  his  work  is  interesting  na 
being  the  first  of  its  kind ;  but  cultivated  and  well- 
trained  musician  though  he  w&s.  Zumstee^  bad 
Uk)  little  imaginatiott  to  handle  the  Rallada  aoo* 
cessfully.  He  generally  adhered  to  the  Romanze, 
and  *  Bleich  flinimert  in  sttlnnender  Naoht '  is 

3  Ref  tm<lar  Scscmamm.  toI.  til.  p.  401. 
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a  gon(\  specimen  of  his  style.  Some!nne«  he  ftist  il 
the  HomMize  into  the  Rbaps<xli<r  by  dramatiaing 
{noMmti;  and  te  mch  efforts  he  owed  most  of 
liis  contcmporarj*  pnpularif y ;  bat  it  was  not  m 
him  to  pnxiuctj  the  true  L'allado.  Neither  did 
Reichardt  or  Zelter  succeed  any  better  in  it. 
Th^tTMtod  the  <£rlkSiiig'  as  a  Ronuuue.  »nd 
Sehfller^i  Ballades,  *  BlUar  Tog^nbuig*  and  'Ber 
Handschuh,'  ns  rhapfodies.  And  even  Rohubcrt, 
for  whom  in  youth  this  balUd  |>uetry  liad  a  great 
charm,  avan  he  was  inclined  to  compose  for 
Balladen  t<x>  much  in  Rhapsody- form.  In  somo 
of  his  longer  pit+ces,  such  as  '  Der  Tauchcr,'  '  Die 
Bli^^^^ch.■ktt,'  'Der  Sangar/ where  he  is  fiuthful 
to  the  Ballade  fonn,  there  are  ezauisite  bits  of 
melodj  appodtely  introdiMwd,  ana  the  accom- 
panimenta  are  thoroughly  dramatic;  hut  tike 
general  efiisct  of  the  pieoaa  is  overlaid  and 
inarred  by  a  moItipUdty  of  elaborate  detula. 
AVhen  sung,  tJiercfare,  thoy  do  not  fulfil  the  ex- 
pectations awaktiucd  by  Hilont  study  of  them.  To 
the  Bomante.  Schubert  gave  the  ]>ure  strophical 
Ibm*  aa,  for  iaatatiefl^  m  Goetha'a  'HMdeur^ 
lein.* 

The  founder  of  the  true  Ballade  in  muwic  was 
J.  0.  Q.  Lttwe^  who  aeema  to  have  caught^  as  it 
were  instineti^ely.  the  exact  to&e  and  fimn  it 

rtMjuiffd.  His  in<_'th(xl  was  to  com]»08o  a  very 
short,  though  fully  rounded  melody,  for  one  or 
two  lines  of  a  stanza,  and  then  repeat  it  through- 
out  the  Ballade  witli  only  such  alttrnti  ti^  a8 
were  demanded  by  the  tenor  of  the  narnLtive. 
This  method  secaree  unity  for  the  piece,  but  it 
neoefKitates  a  richly  doTeloped  acoompaniment, 
and  calls  npon  the  i^moforte  to  be  the  aole 
contributor  of  dramatic  colouring  to  the  iuci- 
daota.  The  simpler  the  metrical  form  of  the 
Ballade^  the  better  will  tUa  treatment  soit  it. 
Take,  for  example,  Uhland'.s  'DerWirthin  T^rh- 
terlcin.'  All  Lowe's  inuisic  to  it  is  develonci 
fraiiB  the  melody  of  the  first  line ;  though  other 
resource:;  are  brought  into  play  as  the  tragic 
close  draws  near,  the  original  idea  is  never  lost 
to  view,  and  the  character  with  which  the  oc- 
eompaoiinent  began  is  preserved  intact  to  the 
end.  8tin  mere  hnportanee  is  giToa  by  Liiwe 
to  the  pianoforte  part  in  tin'  gloomy  northern 
Ballades,  'Uerr  Oiaf  and  'Der  Mutter  Geist.' 
Bnt  his  really  popular  Balladen  are  'Heinrich 
der  Vogler,'  *  Die  Glocken  zu  S{>cier,'  and  '  Guld- 
achmieas  Tochterlein ' :  iu  these  the  meludiiti 
are  fresh  and  genial,  the  accom pnniments  full  of 
characteristic  expression,  and  stroke  apon  stroke 
in  the  best  Ballade  style  effiset  a  vivid  present- 
nient  of  animated  Bceui-s. 

Mendtbaohn  never  touched  the  Ballade  form 
fcr  the  enlo  voiae;  and  Hehnmann  greatly  pre- 
ferred the  R<mmnze.  To  his  subjective  lyric 
cast  of  mind  the  underlying  thoutdxt  waa  of  more 
concern  than  external  facts,  i  n  I  i  beautiful 
nrasio  to  Kemer's  'Stirb  Lieb'  und  Freud,'  he 
treats  the  melody  as  a  Romanze,  and  puts  the 
Ballade  form  into  the  accompaniment.  On  the 
same  plan  are  his  '  Entflieh'  mit  mir.*  '  Loreley,' 
and  *  Uer  anna  Peter,'  firom  Heioe.  '  Die  L8wen> 
facant'  nod  *  niondel't  lied*  ace  more  developed 


Ballades  ;  but  the  most  perfect  of  his  Ballades  is 
'Die  beidcn  ( ! renadiere,'  op.  49.  Its  unity  in 
variety  is  admirable;  it  stirs  and  moves  the 
heart,  and  its  impressivenesa  i.s  wonderf»tlly  aug- 
ni<  [He<i  by  the  introtJuction  of  the  Marmjillaise. 
When  Schumann  essayed  to  treat  the  Ballade 
melodramaticaUy  he  fiidled.  Singing,  in  hia 
opinion,  was  a  vefl  to  the  words;  whenever 
therefore  he  wi.'^herl  them  to  have  emphatic  pro- 
minence, he  left  them  to  be  spoken  or  '  declaim- 
ed.' and  attempted  to  iOastnte  the  nanative  of 
th^  snng  by  the  muftic:il  ;ir i  on.panim.  nt.  But 
tht-  iiallade  funii  was  too  Hmall  and  contracted 
for  this  kind  of  treatment,  which  is  better 
suited  to  larger  and  moi-e  dramatic  works.  It  is 
a  vexed  quMtlon  whether  the  repetition  of  tlic 
melody  for  every  verr-e,  or  its  variation  through- 
out, is  the  better  structure  for  the  Ballade  i  the 
former  arrangement,  at  any  rate,  mmld  seem  best 
adapted  for  slutrt  and  simple  pieces  like  Goethe's 
'Der  Fischer,'  and  the  latter  for  lengthier  ones. 
If  the  melody  be  repeated  for  every  verse  in  long 
Balladen  an  imprc.-ibion  of  monotony  is  inevitably 
created,  and  the  aecetjiiarily  varyiu^j  aspecLa  oi  the 
poem  are  imperfectly  represented  in  the  music.* 

The  Song  continues  to  hold  in  Germany  the 
hi^'h  plaoe  to  which  ft  was  raised  by  Sehabert 
and  Schumann  ;  tht-ir  traditions  liave  been  wor- 
thily sustained  by  their  successors,  the  foremost 
of  whom  are  Robert  Franz  and  JcAannes  Brahms. 
Franz  has  devcited  himself  almost  exclusively 
Uj  it.'  At  firut  Hi;.^'ht  his  work  seeim  to  be 
similar  to  Schumann'^,  l)ut  on  closer  exauiinsr 
tion  it  will  be  found  to  liave  marked  character- 
istics of  its  own.  There  is  no  lack  of  melody 
in  his  voice-parts,  but  the  chii  f  int-  rest  nf  his 
songs  generally  li«i  iu  the  aocouinauiiaents,  which 
are  as  finidied  as  miniatures,  though  concealing 
all  traces  of  the  lalMiur  expend^  on  them.'  In 
form  and  harmony  Franz's  songs  are  akin  to 
the  old  Volksliud  and  Kirchenlied.  Their  har^ 
mony  frequently  recalls  the  <>ld  church  Kcales; 
and  the  peculiar  iiequcutial  structure  of  the 
melody  (as,  for  imtance,  in  his  '  Zu  Stras^burg 
an  der  Schanz.'  op.  la,  no.  a ;  '  Es  klingte  in  der 
Lttft,'  op.  13,  no.  3,  and  'Ltebw  Schats,  sei  mlr 
wieder  gut,'  op.  26.  no.  2),  is  so  common  with 
him,  that  some  critics  have  condemned  it  as  a 
mannerism.*  Most  of  his  songs  are  strophical  aa 
regards  the  voice-part,  the  richnc!*.'?  and  fulm.  as 
of  the  accampauiiueut  growing  with  ua.v\i  mo 
cessive  stanza;  or  else  the  harmony  is  slightly 
altered  to  suit  the  words,  as  in  that  subtle  change 
which  occurs  iu  the  second  stanza  of  'D««  A- 
benda,'  op.  16,  no.  4.  Indet^l  the  perfeclioii  ot 
truth  with  which  Franz  renders  every  word  in 
his  highest  merit.  Uke  Schumann,  be  is  wont 
to  leave  modi  to  tlia  dodng  boia  of  the  piaai 

1  Srr  Vlwhfr'i  '  A  rstksUki' pSM  IlL     MS;  SSi  MllM«k'»  *0H 
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«  ■  It  iraa  Um  rault  of  ui  IrrMl^*  ■iilrtly.*  wroU  Franc  ts  a 
frtond.'  thtX  1  culllnlad  U>e Sonc-lonB  aimmtt  tmtiaslnlj.  and  wrals 
mj  Utile  cIm:  I  •nerwmrd*  bectm*  eoiirluccd  ihtt  1117  own  pu>- 
ttculM  talent  culminated  In  thli  form.  On  priaelple,  thercfvn.  I 
b»v«  kept  ti}  thN  path,  niud  shoulit  witti  dlS>Ontty  IM  | 
try  my  liiok  In  «iit  cilirr.' 

<  Sc«  Ambnra. '  Bunt*  BUUer,'  p.  301. 
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forte  part  or  to  the  whole  aocompanimeat ;  and 
bH  n  further  resemUanw  to  Schumttin  in  hu 
thoroughly  lyne«l  temfNCMMnt.   Hin  favourite 

Eoeta  are  writers  of  dreamy,  quiet,  pensive  verse, 
ke  Odterwiilil,  EichciKlHrff,  Lenau  ami  Mirza 
Sobaffy ;  but  be  baa  com^oeed  aeveral  ioiig«  by 
Hflliie  md  Bnnn.  Tliere  is  aot,  petluqw,  enough 
of  piw-^sion  in  h*8  compositions  to  carry  us  away 
in  a  transport  of  entbusia<)m,  but  the  retineiutoit 
of  hit  poetio  feeling,  and  the  exaidait*  finish  of 
his  workmanship  ooiiipel  oor  ddinnte  Mid  oor- 
dial  admiration. 

Very  different  is  the  stendpoint  from  which 
Brahms  approaches  the  Song.  It  has  been  said 
of  him  that  he  '  defends  his  art-principles  on  the 
ground  of  absolute  munic.**  And  this  criticism 
may  justly  be  ^Ued  to  his  sonn.  No  modem 
eompoeer  nas  ever  studied  less  turn  he  to  tender 
each  wort!  with  lit«MaI  accuracy;  but  while  he 
Allows  himself  the  amplest  liberty  in  respect 
of  the  letter  of  a  song,  he  is  ecranulously  ub- 
Bt  Tvant  of  itf  spirit.  If  we  listen,  inr  inst  ince, 
to  any  of  his  fifteen  romances  from  Tivck's 
Msgelone.  or  to  his  settings  of  DawneKs  tranala* 
ti  -ns  of  Oriental  poems,  We  shall  have  no  fault 
to  find  with  his  interpretation  of  the  wordtj  in  the 
mtunc,  as  a  whole,  though  in  parts  it  may  not 
eorxespood  to  our  own  pioooDoeived  idses.  When 
quite  new  to  ns  his  songs  excite  a  certain  sense 
of  «tran_'cncs8,  but  the  fct-ling  quickly  Jlsappt'ars 
before  the  irresistible  spell  of  bis  strong  indivi- 
doaUty  and  ooneeBtiatea  fonse.  To  the  fcnn  of 

his  snnfTg  he  pays  great  heed.  Rome  have  the 
Ratne  uieKxly  and  harmony  uuchiinged  for  every 
vr-rsf-.  (,tht  ra  haTO  a  succcMiion  of  varied  melo- 
dies fVir  ihv  voice  and  pianoforte  part  throughout, 
ills  uccumpauimcuts  uru  among  tlie  most  difhcult 
and  interoitiug  that  have  ever  been  written, 
and  need  to  Im  studied  with  as  mnoh  oare  as 
any  solo  piece.  They  stand  in  the  same  relation 
to  tln!  V  >ic>;  part  an  tlio  pianoforte  part  stamls 
to  the  violin  in  a  sonata  written  for  those  two 
instnunents.  The  aeoompanhnent  aometimes 
leads,  somrttnie'^  follows  the  voice  ;  and  again  at 
other  tinira  pur.<<ues  its  own  indcp<indcrit  way. 
This  may  be  .-e 'U  for  in«tance  in  the  fine  im- 
passioneil  song  '  Wi.  >  11  ich  die  Fr--:  !  /  op.  33, 
no.  6.  The  task  of  the  Hinger  in  Bnihuis's  6onj.^8 
is  as  hard  as  that  of  the  player.  Sudden  changes 
of  key  and  awkward  intervals  create  dilKculticH 
for  the  voice,  and  the  very  lenurth  of  the  songs 
render;*  iIh^ui  fatiguing.  But  with  a  good  singer 
and  a  good  tUauist  his  songs  cannot  £sil  to  Moduoe 
aranarkabie  etAet.  though  Brahms  himself  would 
never  stoop  to  writ  f  mere  efTett.  ITe  is  far 
too  high  and  severo  au  artist  to  admit  any  false 
or  trivial  matter  into  his  work ;  and  his  noble 
TTiny  justly  be  reckoned  among  the  greatest 
treasures  uf  modem  music. 

A  composer  whom  it  woidd  bo  wron;^  to  pi.^w 
by  here  without  notice  is  Hugo  Brilckler.  The  , 
elaborate  and  refined  acoompanimentM  to  his 
honi^.s  remind  us  in  some  respectit  of  Brahma. 
And  bis  songs  of  the '  Kompeter  von  8<ikkiugen' 
set^  and  the  posthamoua  (hmm  edttsd  by  Jenmit 
iSMBs&aafsl.t.fkM 
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deHOre  a  wider  fame,  for  tlioj  are  full  of  in> 
tsUast  and  beaaty*  Jen^n's  own  is  a  bettar 
known  name.  Ine  melody  of  bis  songs  is  ro* 
markably  sweet,  and  his  accompaniments  are 
\>oth  rich  and  int'cresting.  Jensen,  howevtr,  has 
been  the  enemy  of  his  own  rrautation  by  ooo- 
stantly  ohoocfog  to  set  %rar&  which  bad  nn«ady 
Ixjen  dealt  with  by  greater  masters  than  himaelC 
Had  he  not  thus  challenged  oompariaon.  the 
merits  of  bit  tender  and  delicate  songs  might 
have  }>cen  mnro  fully  recognised.  Heno^^'enl.^r.j 
beloug^i  to  the  same  group  of  compotK^rat.  An- 
other group  has  worked  more  on  the  lines  laid 
down  by  MendeLssobn ;  and  it  includes  Carscfa- 
mann,  Taubert,  Franz  Lachner,  Dora,  Caii 
Eckert,  Jnlius  Bietz,  Reinecke,  Josephine  Lan^, 
and  Fanny  fiensel.  The  best  worii  of  thaae 
writers  is  vnpMtending  and  simple :  not  flwt  tiiey 
are  thenibclvea  deficient  in  '1  i^I  t  or  cultare, 
but  they  attach  such  a  paramount  vmlue  to 
purity  of  fgim  Mid  melodioMsneM  eomb&Md.  tlurt 
other  high  quaUties  of  tka  aeof  w  spariiigly 
introduced. 

ConsideratiMl  is,  likewiss^  doe  to  the  ntaniMr 
in  which  the  Son;:^  lia--<  bs'en  treated  by  Franr 
Li.izt.    In  such  aisesj  aa  his  '  Ktumt   du  dLa* 
Land  V  and  '  Ich  weiss  nicht  was  soil  ea  be- 
deuten,*  he  not  only  disregards  the  strotdiioal 
form,  but  ignores  the  metre  and  rhyme  of  the 
verHe  until  the  poetry  stiffens  into  proae.  In 
bis  endeavours  to  render  evenr  word  efiTecfc- 
ively  and  diamatfcally,  form,  botii  of  poetry  add 
nuisic,  esca{)es  Viini.    Rome  of  these  b'ngs  are 
mere  rocitatiotis ;  or  the  meliHly  is  broken  up 
into  short  phrases  with  a  few  diord.s  in  the 
accompaniment  ■  an  in  'Du  l)igt  wie  eine  Blumc,* 
which  contains  striking  modulatiooit  aud  abrupt 
transitions.    In  fact,  they  produce  an  effect  lika 
that  of  delicate  but  unfinished  landscape  sketches. 
'Es  muss  oin  Wunderbares  sein*  may  be  men- 
tioned as  au  exau)ple  of  more  regular  form.  But 
Lisxt  has  not  been  aUowed  to  remain  alone  in 
bis  indMhrenoe  to  tide  and  fbrm:  bis  irregii- 
lariLies  have  been  imitated  by  yoimger  writer*  of 
the  lio-called  '  New  Gretman  School.*    When  his 
followers  have  had  ml  talent  and  true  poetic 
feeling,  as  Comelius'  and  Goetz  nndonbtetlly 
had,  considerable  latitude  in  composition  liaa  been 
Hliawn  to  be  compatible  with  very  good  work. 
Nevcrtheleiss,  the  example  set  by  Lisst  is  .1 
dangerous  uuc,  fur,  if  the  high  artistic  sense  be 
wanting,  a  scant  regard  for  form  very  easily 
degenentes  into  sheer  obaos.  If  other  names  of 
mMlem  oontrlbntors  to  the  son^  in  Gennany  be 
asked  for,  the  following'  may  be  given  ;■ — Blunjt-. 
Brah-Miiller,  Brucb,  lilblert,  Gemsheim,  Hen< 
schel,  Hilleir,  Krfgar,  Lassen,  Ludwig,  Baff,  Ra- 
mann,  Rheinberger,  Riintgf  n,  Scmon,  Urspruch. 
and  Volkmanti    but  the  list  is  very  far  &om 
exhausted  by  the  ndtat  of  these  names.  The 
<Jeriaan  Song  has,  moreover,  brwn  enriched  by 
foroignorn,  diich  as  Nieb  Gade.  T.indhlad,  Grieg. 
Dvofak,  and.  especially,  l>ubinstein,  to  whoM* 
•ongs  some  judges  assign  a  plaoe  in  the  very  first 
naL 
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Bnnugli  has  n"w  l>een  said  to  show  how 
thoroughly  ami  with  what  diversity  of  talent 
tlw  8ong  has  been  cultivated  in  Gennany  as  a 
WsDoh  of  pure  art.  The  torch  has  paaaed  from 
artist  to  artist;  and  if  the  reverent  devotion 
with  which  it  is  still  tended  by  (jerrn  m  students 
of  nuitic  be  »a  aameit  and  Augury  of  what  is 
to  ooroe,  it  it  not  too  nradli  to  hops  tiiwt  the 
radiance  of  the  flame  may  \>e  aM  bl%1lt  In  tile 
ftttuni  as  it  has  Uieu  in  the  |>aat. 

Th»  following  works  contain  the  bwt  iaktau^ 
tion  on  the  history  of  the  Song  in  Germany. 

*  Das  Tiiusikaliacli.:  l-iml  In  gesi.'luchtlicher  i.ntrtiLke- 
InnH';  l»r.  K.  C.  Schneider.   CJ  toU.j 

'  Oecchichte  dp8  tl«>titm;b>-D  Liedi's  im  xviii  Jabrhun- 
dPrt';  Km«t  O.  Lindner. 

'UoKhichta  da*  deutacheu  Liede*';  Aogost  B«i«s- 


aONG. 


m 


'Dm  dnrtselM  Ltsd  to  ssImt  UrtociaatMi 

lung*;  August  R«>iMmaDD. 

'  Dim  HanamuBik  in  DeutwMaBA  1m  Mm,  ITllB,  and 
1  -it ..)!  Jatubomiert  * ;  Beeker.  * 

'  I'nMre  volksdMkBiUfliM  Ustsv*;  HidliMawi  «m  Al- 

ie!'>l'l>fn. 

' AltdtriifchrH  Lird*>rbnch  ansdnalSlllslUlIV Jalnt* 
hoxidsrt ' ;  Frans  M.  Kdbme. 

'  £>«r  •vai«eliselw  tflrrhiiipfaiif  *;  Ibil  van  Wtater- 
r«id. 

'Bobert  Fianx  and  das  dentsolM  TdiMM*;  Angost 
Saran. 

The  colloctiona  of  Volkslieder  ar«  too  nnmeroni  to 
name.  But  the  reader  wtll  find  at  w.  7(?)  m<>r  B6hme'« 
'  AUdeutsches  Idederbuch  '  au  amine  ritnl-  e'ip  wnh  an 
nut  itiniis,  entitle! 

'UiKrllon  n)r  das  (Imiliche  VoUuUied  und  .r  iue  \Vei«cu 
In  alt«r  ujid  ncner  Zelt.' 

:BAbiiio  includes  tn-tli  MS,  and  printed  Loliections.) 


In  ooDclusion,  a  few  general  refleuUon*  mar  be 
Added  to  the  (bregoing  hbtdcieal  tk«teh.  voeal 

music  is  probably  the  eldest  branch  of  the  art; 
but  from  the  uuinbt»r  of  .■xnoicnt  (hxnce-Mongs  still 
extant,  and  from  th*'  fact  that  dancr  songs  pre- 
ponderate in  the  mu.-jic  of  nations  whose  musical 
culture  reui^na  in  a  primitive  stage,  it  is  reajsun- 
able  to  conclude  that  vocal  music  was  at  first  a 
men  acoenoay  of  th«  danoe.  Choral  tinging  at 
feligimu  and  other  feitivali  was  also  a  practice 
of  very  remote  anliquity.  Recitations  by  bards 
oommemorative  of  the  ex(>loits  nf  heroes  were  a 
further  aiid  dutinct  deTeltipmcnt  of  toc*!  mnsfo. 
But  the  Song  proper  had  no  existenc-  antori'  r  ti  i 
the  Troubadours ;  their  graceful  lyriott  aud  appro- 
priate rhythmical  tunes  were  its  earliest  form. 

In  the  sections  of  this  article  which  rehito  to 
France  and  Germany,  attention  lias  l>een  called 
to  the  reciprocal  influences  upon  one  another  of 
chavQh  miuno  and  secular  mtuic;  but  it  should 
bo  noticed  that  the  lufluenee  of  the  former  was 
not  of  unniixed  advantage  to  tlio  tatter.  The 
scientific  development  of  the  Song  was  doubtless 
adTaneed  by  the  church  cump<i«ers,  bttt  their  poly< 
phonic  «tyle  Injured  it  in  other  respects.  Such 
peculiaritit^  of  that  style  as  constant  repetitions 
ot  the  aame  wordi,  and  breaking  up  the  verse 
into  fra^jmentary  syllables,  could  oidy  dit^Hgnre 
the  true  Song,  which  require*  an  even  adjostmeQC 
of  words  and  miine*  irltiioiit  any  Morifioe  of  one 
to  the  other. 

The  Opera,  on  the  other  hand,  was  of  immense 
heue6t  to  the  Song  by  establishing  the  luonodic 
•yit«in,  and  thus  teaching  composers  to  att«id 
to  tlie  meaning  of  the  words  tliey  set,  with  ft 


view  to  its  reproduction  in  the  mnsic.  Vint  it 
would  be  superfluous  to  dwell  again  on  the  value 
of  that  'expressive  monodia'  which  was  intro- 
duced by  Cacetni  in  Italy,  by  Lawes  in  En-land, 
and  by  Albert  in  Germany-  [Monodia,  vol.  ii. 
354] 

The  reader  will  »lso  have  observed  the  neoea* 
sary  dependenoe  of  th*  Song  upon  poetry.  Until 

the  poet  supplies  lyri'^a  of  ade'^uate  power  and 
beauty  of  form,  the  skill  of  the  composer  alone 
cannot  develope  the  Ml  oapecitiefl  of  the  Song. 
%Vh<'n  h"  vpvf  r  poets  and  composers  of  th  ■  finit 
rank  have  worked  together  in  mutual  symjiathy 
and  admiration,  as  did  the  German  (xiet^  and 
composers  of  Goethe's  age,  the  Song  has  quickly 
mounted  to  the  lofiictit  hei^btn  of  art.  Agx^in. 
poets  and  compoeers  are  alike  the  children  of 
their  times,  and  vividly  reflect  the  dominant 
emotiona  of  the  hour  and  the  aeene  In  which 
they  live.  History  colours  every  branch  of  Art, 
and  none  more  so  than  the  Song,  for  it  ia  the 
first  and  rimplest  modo  of  giving  expression  to 
strong  feeling.  Men  natun  ily  Hing  of  that  of 
which  their  heads  and  hearts  are  full ;  and  thus 
there  is  ft  dole  correspondence  between  great 
hiHtoric  events  and  the  multitude  of  songs  to 
which  they  almost  invariably  give  birth.  From 
wars  have  issued  songs  of  victory,  and  other  mar- 
tial odes  ;  from  keen  political  struggles,  songs  or 
satire;  from  religious  refbnnations,uiajeiitic  b^'mns 
an'l  chorales ;  and  fimm  rftTOllltionilL  illl|MMimilM>d 
801^  of  liberty. 

Hme  alone  oan  produoo  man  of  genius  and 
breathe  the  inspiration  of  great  events  ;  but  even 
with  these  reservations,  there  is  ample  scope  for 
the  improvement  of  the  Song  in  our  own  country 
by  talent  and  conscientious  study.  In  w<  nlr}]  nf 
tsplendiU  (vuetry  England  has  no  superior ;  and  it 
is  singular  that  her  great  poets  have  not  left 
deeper  marks  upim  the  Song  in  moaio.  No  effect, 
for  instance,  was  produced  on  it  by  the  group  of 
fine  poi't,8  to  which  Byron  and  Shelley  belonged, 
compatible  with  the  effect  which  the  lyrics  of 
Goethe  «nd  hie  oentemporariee  had  upon  it  hi 
Germany.  Some  woxdd  oxp!  uu  tho  anomaly  by 
the  deficient  culture  of  Bogliiih  mu^iciaas  at  most 
periods  of  our  history.  Others  might  justly  point 
to  the  irregular  accentuations  of  Knglish  verse  as 
presenting  8|^>ecial  difficulties  to  the  composer, 
fiut  no  single  circumstance  hM  heen  more  in- 
jurious  to  English  Song  than  our  extravagant 
and  long-cherished  preference  for  the  Itiutan 
opera.  Of  that  indifJtr.,nco  to  the  meaning  oi 
words,  in  which  it  trained  the  Engliidi  public, 
enough  has  been  aatd  alreody  and  need  not  he 
r:  ;  i  i'  !  here.  Happily  now  there  is  a  change 
for  the  better,  and  English  contposieni  ore  at  la.>tt 
aUve  to  the  importance  of  the  words. 

No  branch  of  mui*ic  has  been  hO  freely  handled 
by  inferior  and  uupractiacd  cuiupo.sera  a^  tlie 
Song.  It  certainly  does  not  requhre  so  accurate 
a  knowledge  of  formal  principles  as  other  kinds 
of  mu.no;  and  thus  seems  to  invite  the  inex* 
periencL-d  hand.  But  in  truth  it  demands, 
and  is  worthy  of  the  moat  eenoua  etudy.  The 
simple  'guitar  ftO0ODp«dilMnti*  of  other  days  no 
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longer  satiBfy :  full  ami  el.iburute  a<-cnni|i;ininientrt, 
haying  a  beauty  of  their  own  apart  firom  the  vcuce, 
are  now  looked  Ibr.  AaA  althoogli  moeptlon  htm 
been  taken  to  this  -vt-lopniLnt  of  the  accom- 
paniment fut  a  device  U>  conceal  poverty  of  melodic 
inventiun,  it  cnnnot  be  gain«dd  Uiat  the  charm 
and  iiiUre«t  of  a  soiifj  arc  enl>anceil  by  a  well 
conobiviid  an  J  appropriato  piano^  rto  part.  Again, 
no  Bong  can  be  really  g>>(><I  without  oon'eot  ao» 
oentuation  aiul  emuhajsiit ;  but  how  few  oompoieni 
seem  to  have  studied  thii  element  of  oompoflition. 
If  the  reader  will  only  turn  to  the  article  on 
AoossT  in  this  Bictifmary,  he  will  moh  perceive 
ite  tmineiwe  irapOTtanee.*  It  is  mveh  to  be 
desired  that  we  hn  !  in  English  some  work 
like  M.  Matthis  Luuy's  excellent  Treatise  on 
I^Iusical  KxprMrian  '  Clear  tvUm  wItt  be  found 
thwe  r  r  'li.-  rorreapondcncR  between  the  mui^ical 
rhythm  and  iho  vcTsc  rhytliiu,  with  examples 
•howiiig  ilow  the  sense  uf  the  musical  pbiase 
may  be  dectroyed,  if  it  be  interrupted  by  a  new 
line  of  the  versv,  and  how  the  verse  in  turn  may 
be  marred  by  the  interruption  of  rests  or  pauses 
in  the  muaical  phme.  There  the  ekudeat  ma/ 
learn  why  the  itrong  and  weak  aooente  of  the 
niuaic  shiiuld  cuincide  wiili  the  long  and  short 
syllables  of  the  verse,  and  the  cases  in  which 
departarei  fiNum  thb  rule  are  jottifiable.  There 
also  the  proper  relatii.n  f  f  musical  cadence  t<j 
graumtatical  punctuation,  and  many  another  point 
in  the  art  of  ocMBpoeitiaii,  an  fllnatimted  by  in- 
structive examples. 

In  connection  with  essential  ro(|uiBitai  of  the 
Song,  much  might  be  said  about  the  sound  of 
the  words  in  the  voice  jpart,  about  the  inddeace 
of  open  worde  on  oertafn  notee,  and  eanful  eom- 
hin.itions  of  consonants.  Much,  too,  of  the  dutiea 
and  re»iponsibilities  of  the  singer  with  regard  to 
aooentuaUon  and  jiinaltog.  But  the  dieeunion 
of  Mich  ttipics  woiiM  carry  us  far  beyond  the 
hititory  uf  tho  Soitg,  and  tbe  space  already  tra^ 
verecil  is  more  than  wide  enough. 

To  the  deficiei.cit  8  of  thin  artiLli-  no  one  can  be 
more  alive  than  its  writer  ;  and  no  oue  can  more 
acutely  feel  that  the  investigation  offers  a  fitUng 
field  for  th«  highest  £MSulties  of  mtisical  research 
and  exposition.  In  the  difficulties  inevitable  in 
studying  the  Sotif^'s  of  thoMc  iiiition.H  with  whoso 
langui^  she  wa^i  not  aoquainted,  and  altio  in 
proennng  natefriaTs  from  abroad,  tiie  writer  has 
been  much  helped  liy  friends,  among  whom  she 
would  gratefully  mention  Mr.  Mazxucato,  Miss 
Phillimore,  M.  5fathifl  Lussy,  M.  Gustave  Chon- 
quet,  Mine.  Fdazo  de  Bury,  Don  Francesco 
Asenjo  Itarbieri,  Seflor  Bernardo  Moreira  de 
Si,  Mr.  .).  A.  Kappey,  Mr.  Barclay  Squire, 
Mme.  Lind  Goldsohmidtt  Mine,  de  Kovikoff,  and 
Mr.  Bakton.  [A.H.W.] 

80NGE  D  UNE  NUTT  D'ftl*,  LB  (A  Mid- 

summer  Night'<^  I>rr;<.m).  A  comic  opcm  in 
3  acts,  a  gruMi  airicatnre  of  scenes  in  the  life 
of  Queen  EUmbeth  and  SiatnpeaMk  withno  rsla- 
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tinii  to  his  play.  The  words  ;ire  by  K<>»ier  arJ 
De  Leaven,  and  the  music  by  Ambroise  Tboaaan, 
and  it  waa  pirodnaed  at  ua  Opdra  Gomique 
April  20,  1850.  [G  ] 

SONGS  WITHOUT  WORDS.  Th«  titi*  of 
certain  well-known  Pianoforte  pieces  of  Mendels- 
sohn's, first  published  in  Engli>h  as  '  Original 
Melodies  for  the  Pianoforte^'  and  in  Gemaa  aa 
«LlederolineW«rta.*  Of  tin  latter  titla.'8owge 
without  woidt*  ia  •  tnuMlatioB.    (Bea  toI.  ii. 

p.  ns  )  L^O 

SONNAMBULA,  LA.  An  Italian  oper»  in 
a  acts;  libretto  by  Romani,  mu^o  by  Belliul 
(written  for  Pasta  and  Babini).  Prodiu  ed  at 
the  Teatro  Oaramo,  Milan,  Mareh  6,  i  S  3 1 :  at 
the  King's  Theatre.  London,  July  28,  luad  at 
Pari^  <>st.  a8  of  the  same  year.  At  Drury 
Lane  (with  Malihmm)  in  Bn«lish»  nndar  ItnUan 
title,  May  i,  1*^:1  [O.] 

SONXLEITHNKK,  a  noted  Viennese  family 
of  musical  amateurs.     The  first,  Chbistoph, 
bom   May  a8.  1734.  at   Sze^^'tnlin.   came  to 
Vienna  at  a  yean  old  and  learned  music  from 
his  undo  Leopold  Sonnldtimer,  dteAr^nnater  of 
a  church  in  tlie  sidiurbs.    He  also  studio!  l.iw. 
became  an  advocate  of  some  eminence,  waa  em- 
ployed by  Prinoe  Esterhaay*  and  thna  mMam 
into  contact  \Nith  Tfaydn.    Tie  composed  several 
symphonies,  which  his  friend  Vuu  Kees  (often 
mentioned  in  Haydn's  life)  frequently  played 
with  his  orchestra;  and  als  >  36  (juarteta,  mostly 
for  the  Empcrur  Joseph,  who  ujgcd  to  call  him 
his  favourite  composer.  His  church-compositions, 
remarkable  for  purity  of  fonn  and  warmth  of 
feeling,  have  survived  ni  Uie  great  eedesiaatfeal 
inbtitutiitns  of  Austria,  and  are  still  performitl 
at  High  Mass.    Christoph  Sonnleilhner  died 
Dec.  35.  1786.   His  daughter,  Anna,  waa  thn 
I    '.111  1  of  Grillparzer  the  poet.    His  son  loyA/.. 
Doctor  of  Laws  and  pr«)f(>!-«or  of  oonunerci*! 
scionce  (ennobled  tSaS)  was  an  energetic  member 
of  the  Gi  Kellfichaft  der  M  .  ikfreunde,  and  x<M>k 
part  iu  tlieir  concerts  as  principal  Lasn  sinircr. 
At  the  musical  evenings  held  at  his  houM,  tk« 
so-called  'Gundclhof,'  in  1815-34,  in  which  hia 
son,  Leopold,  took  part  as  choruM-singer.  Schti* 
bert's  •  Prometheus,  though  oidy  with  piano-ac- 
oompantment^  waa  iirst  heard  (July  34,  i8i6>. 
as  were  also  the  part^soags  *dat  DSiibiMB* 
(1S19),  'Gesang  der  Gei.'^ter  uber  den  Waaeem' 
(i8si),  tbe  ajid  Psalm  for  female  voicM  (tSaa). 
I^e  *  BrtkQn^*  was  eung  there  for  the  first  tiaia 

on  Dec.  I,  l^'-'o,  by  Oyiunich.  TgTi:i2  died  in 
I  S3 1.  A  Mxoud  lion,  J08KPB.  bom  1766,  de- 
voted himself  with  anooess  to  literature  and  th« 
fine  arts,  and  in  1799  was  sent  abmad  by  the 
Lmperor  Franz  to  collect  portraits  and  bio- 
graphies of  tavanU  and  artists  for  his  privata 
library.  During  this  tour  he  made  the  acquaint* 
ance  of  Gerber  and  Zelter.  In  1 804  be  soooeaded 
Kotzebue  as  secretary  of  th^  uurt  theatres,  and 
as  such  liad  the  entire  management  of  both 
iMMMeetni  1814.  and  also  of  that*  an  der  Wisn* 
till  1807.  He  directf'<l  his  endeavours  principally 
to  German  opera,  and  himself  wrote  or  trnnsiated 
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several  librettos,  including  Beethoven's  *  Leonore* 
from  the  French  of  da  Bouilly  (the  title  of  which 
was  changed  against  the  composer's  wish  to 
'FMWio')  ;*  *  Agnes  Sorel '  and  others  for  Gyro- 
iMte;  'Kmnt  U«driM,'  and  'Die  Weih«  ditr 
Zalni]ili*«-»  p&ce  dPoeeeuton  for  the  visit  «f 
Allies — for  Weigl ;  *  Fniaska  *  for  ClieruMnl ;  an 
oratorio^'  Die  vier  letzten  Diiige/  for  Eybler,  and 
ttiiBMffOiw  plays  from  various  laagoagw.  He 
was  the  first  editor  uf  the  favourite  pocicet-book 
*Aglaia,'  and  lio  al^^o  edited  the  Viennese 
^Theater-Almanach  *  for  1 794,  95.  and  96,  which 
contains  valuable  btogru)>hic»,  aud  articles  on  the 
tlieu  cumlilion  of  niu^sic  in  Vienna.    For  his 
services  as  founder  (iSii)  and  honorary  secre> 
taiy  of  the  'GaaeUachikft  adeliger  JHHoan  sur 
Be^rderung  der  Guten  vmA  Ktttilieh«D  * '  be  was 
laaiL'  a  couiisL'lU>r.    With  indofutii,'al)l<!  energy 
he  next  applied  himself  to  founding  (iSl.^)  the 
Oeaeileelielt  der  Masikftvniidei  ena  eontinned 
t*)  act  as  its  honorary  secretary  till  his  death, 
devoting  himself  unremittingly  to  the  welfare  of 
the  society.    Another  institution  in  which  he 
took  equal  interest  \v!i«  fh--  ConBervatorium, 
founded  in  1817.*  The  torniaiion  uf  the  archives, 
and  eipecially  of  the  library,  was  almost  entirely 
hie  work*  through  his  nctjuieikion  of  Gerbers 
literary  remains  in  1819,  and  his  legacy  of  41 
MS.  voIh.  in  \nn  own   Si.iinl,  full  uf  valuable 
loateriaU  for  the  history  of  music.   He  lived  in 
olote  friendship  with  Sohobert  and  Grillparzer 
up  to  his  <lL-atli.  which  UnyU.  place  Dec.  26,  1835. 
He  received  the  Danebrog  Order,  and  honoraiy 
diplomas  from  leveral  miiaicel  eneietiee.  HiB 
nephew.  Leopold  Edler  von  Sonnlbitkner, 
son  of  Ignoz,  advL^-ate  and  eiuiuent  anuteur, 
bom  Nov.  15,  1797,  wan  a  great  friend  of  the 
afeten  Frbhlich,  iSchubert,  Schwind  the  painter, 
and  Grillpaner.    He  took  great  care  to  preserve 
Schubert's  soii;,'s,  and  to  introduce  the  composer 
to  the  musioai  world,  by  publishing  with  the 
hdp  of  other  ftiende,  hit  *  Erlkonig^Bvd  othtr 
early  son ^s,  for  the  Unit  time.    The  'Erlkimig' 
was  Rung  by  Gymnich  *  at  a  soir^  of  the  Gesell- 
■chaft  der  Mucikfreunde  Jan.  95,  iSat,  and  for 
the  first  time  in  public  on  the  7th  of  March 
folKuving,  at  tlie  old  Karnthuerthor  theatre,  by 
\'oi,d  with  immense  success.    As  meiulier  ot  the 
Gesellschaft  der  Musikfreunde  (from  i860  an 
honorary  one),  Sonnleithner  took  na  unwearied 
interest  in  the  concerns  of  the  society,  to  whose 
arohivet  he  lell>»  anuiqg  other  papery  hia  highly 
valuable  iiotee  on  the  operas  produced,  en  oon- 
1.  1  ts,  md  other  musical  eveiit»  in  Vienna.  His 
numerous  articles  on  muuc  are  scattered  through 
various  periodioali.  He  was  an  inllnate  friend 
of  Otto  Jahn's,  ami  furni-nhed  him  with  much 
valuable  material  fur  the  life  of  Mozart,  08  Jahn 
acknowledges  in  his  preface.   Leopold  von  Smui- 
leithner  was  BiUer  of  the  Order  of  the  Iron 

>  ItorlMd  byTrvlUehka  for  tlMiifHilof  tlw  open  mint.  [8m 
tul.  I.  p.  191.] 

1  ^Uij  oi  ladkt  for  Um  •e<«urMn>in«nt  of  xhm  (ood  kad  th? 

llsrfuL 

^^Tbo  flrtt  tebcma  of  Initmctioa  «•»*  drawn  up  bj  UofrMb  rva 

*  AajMl  w  aymniclt,  m  isapertal  sAdsl,  sad  a  MiA  silMBHi 
Mom;  dMiOgkil  Ml.  iSsAMi 


Crown,  an  honomry  member  of  tho  Qeedlschaft 
der  Musikfreunde,  and  of  the  Musikvereine  of 
Salzburg,  Innsbruck,  etc.  He  died  March  3, 1873, 
and  with  him  disappeared  a  most  pensevL-riiig 
investigator  and  uoUector  of  (acta  connected  with 
the  hliteiy  of  mueie  in  Vienna,  a  daw  whidi 
daily  becomes  rarer,  thou^'h  Its  labo  ir,  uere 
never  of  more  value  than  in  the  present  age  of 
newappearaneea  nad  general  pn^^reak  [C.P.P.] 
SONS  OF  THE  CLERGY,  The  Convoux- 
TICK  or  THK.   lllis  venerable  institution,  which 
waa  founded  in  1655  by  sons  of  elei^yraen,  has 
for  its  objects  the  a.H.>HiHting  ncccsM*   j-  rlrtv^vmcD, 
pensioning  and  assiAiing  iheir  widows  and  aged 
mnt^le  daughters,  and  educating,  apprenticing, 
an  !  i  rnv-rfinL,' outfits  for  their  children.    To  aid 
in  pr>>cunn|{  tundd  for  these  purposes  it  holds  an 
annual  lestaval  (at  no  fixed  date),  con»iiiting  of  a 
choral  eervioe  with  a  aeruon,  followed  by  a 
dinner.   The  first  sermon  waa  preached  in  the 
year  of  foundation  at  St.  Paul  s  Caihedral  by 
the  Rev.  Geor<;e  Hall,  D.D.,  Htnioter  of  St. 
Botolph's,  Ald>  rxi,'atd  Street.    That  strailar 
meetings  took  place  in  following  y<  ars  19  most 
probable,  but  there  are  nu  meaus  of  proving  it, 
owing  to  the  unfortunate  destruction  of  the 
early  rccortli*  of  the  institution  by  fire,  in  18.58. 
We  find,  hitwever,  that  in  1674  aiid  1675  ser- 
mons w  ere  preached  at  St.  Miehael's.  Cornhill ; 
that  from  1676  to  1696  tliey  were  delivered  at 
Bow  Church,  Cheap^itde;  and  that  from  1697 
down  to  the  present  year  (l*<83)  they  have  been 
invariablj  given  at  St.  Paul'tt  Cathedral.  The  as- 
sociation waa  incorporated  by  charter  of  Cliarlea 
IT.  in  1678.    It  waa  in  i6y8,  according  to  the 
record^  that  'music'  (i.e.  orchestnil  accompani- 
ment to  the  ser^oe  and  anthems)  waa  Ibat  in^ 
tmditce*!  at  the  ffStivalB.   The  cumpoaitioos  then 
performed  were  Puroell's  Te  Deum  and  Jubilate 
in  D,  compuii^ed  for  the  cdebratioii  on  St.  Cecilia's 
dav,  1694.  and  these  were  nnnttally  repealed 
until  1713.  when  Handel's  Te  Dcuui  and  Ju- 
bilate, composed  on  the  1\  ace  of  Utrecht,  were 
given,  from  which  time  the  two  compodtioQa 
were  alternately  performed  until  1743,  when 
both  were  laid  a.side  in  favour  of  the  Te  Deum 
composed  by  Handel  to  celebrate  the  victory  at 
Dettingen,  which  eontinned  to  be  annually  pe^ 
formed  (with  the  exception  of  one  or  two  years 
when  Purcell's  Te  Deuui  waa  revived)  until 
1843,  after  which  ite  performance  waa  discon- 
tinued in  conRcqnenco  of  the  Bcrvic*--  r  f  the 
iiiitrumental  baud  beiug  disp'-nsed  witii  in  de- 
ft renee  to  the  wishes  01  the  Bishop  of  London 
(Blomfield),   Handel's  overture  to  the  oratorio 
'  Esther '  was  almost  invariably  played  as  a  pre- 
lude tu  the  Harvice  from  near  the  time  ot  its 
production  in  1 7  20  until  1 843.  Dr.  W.  Hayes  was 
at  one  time  oetidiietor  of  the  i^vah.  and  added 
instrumental  parts  to  the  Old  Ilundre  !th  Psalm 
tune  for  their  u^e.    Dr.  Ikiyce  al.'jo  was  tor  many 
years  their  conductor,  and  composed  for  them  his 
t',v   .nithems,  '  Lord,  Thou  hast  been  our  refuge,' 
ami  ■  l!lc«8ed  is  be  that  considereth  the  pwr  and 
needy,*  besides  adding  accompaniments  to  Pur> 
cell's  Te  Deum  and  Jubiiaiek  nnd  expaadiqg 
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aeveml  movemento  iii  tbem.  After  1843  tha 
Mwlms  were  for  some  ftlleen  or  sixteen  years 

accom]>anii<i  by  the  organ  only,  the  clinir  ln-in^', 
ns  be  fore,  very  largvly  augmuutt-d.  Siuce  about 
i860  "n  hestral  accotupaniment  has  again  been 
called  into  requisition;  Evenaoog  hai^  taken  the 
place  of  Matins;  and  modern  c  aupo^titions  by 
various  livincj  cnniposeiM,  oft«n  wntten  expressly 
for  the  festival,  have  been  introducod.  Handel'* 
immortal  *HaUelujali,*  from  Mowiali,  hovrever, 
■till  retains  its  place.  Tbe  dinntrs  are  held  in 
the  hall  of  the  Merchant  Taylon'  Company,  llie 
Corporation  bestowed  upon  ilie  objects  of  its 
bounty  in  1881  the  lar^e  mm  of  £24,749,  dis- 
tributed among  1 5 1 3  recipients.         [W.  H.  H.] 

SONTAG,  HiHBum;  ConMTies  Bosn,  waa 

bi>ru  at  Cublenu,  May  13,  1S05.  Her  father 
was  a  gtKxi  comedian,  her  mother  an  actresa  of 
no  ordinary  merit,  to  wbom  the  daugltkr,  when 
at  the  height  of  fame,  cnniiuued  to  turn  for 
instruction.  At  six,  ilenriultii  made  hor  fint 
public  appearance,  at  the  Darmstadt  theatre,  as 
Salome,  in  Kauer's  *  Donauweibcben.*  Three 
yetti  later  her  motlier,  then  a  widow,  settled  at 
I^rague,  where  Weber  was  conductor  at  the 
ihvAtre.  U«n  Heniieito  acted  in  juvenile  parts, 
and  in  1815  waa  admitted,  tihongh  under  tlte 
prescribod  age,  as  a  pupil  l<>  tlie  Conservatoire 
of  the  city.  She  atudied  singing  under  Bayer 
and  Frau  Clmglca,  and  when  only  1 5  was  aaddenly 
calk'd  upon  to  rc-place  the  primn  (tonnn  at  the 
opera  in  the  j^ari  of  the  Princess  in  lioieldieu's 
*Jean  de  Paris.'  Her  preoodty,  appeanmce, 
and  vooal  L;ifts,  at  once  created  a  great  irnpres- 
kioD,  but  shortly  aftcrwut'd^  her  luulhur  removed 
with  her  to  Vienna,  where  the  next  few  years 
were  tpoai,  Henriettti  Sontag  idiigiog  both  in 
Italian  and  German  opera,  and  deriViafl;  aecoid- 
in;^  to  her  <i\vn  btiitenn.nl,  incakulable  benefit 
Cnim  the  counsels  and  example  of  Mnie.  Main- 
viUe  Pod<Hr.  Here  Weber,  in  1823,  after  hearing 
her  in  the  'Donna  del  Lago,*  wmt  r.r  xr  i!riv  to 
•IFer  her  the  title-rdle  in  his  '  Eur^iinthe,'  whuse 
produetion.  Oct.  35,  waa  a  triumph  for  Mile, 
hontag.  Beethoven  could  nut  he:u-  her,  but '  Huw 
did  little  Son  tag  sing  t*  v,ai»  \m  tlr^t;  ^uenliuu  to 
those  who  had  been  at  the  performance.  When, 
in  1814,  his  9th  SjrmphoDjr  *ad  Mam  in  D  were 
prodooed,  it  waa  ihe  who  eitsbdned  the  diffi- 
cult and  uugratofid  ttupranu  part.  Shu  wuss  next 
engaged  at  Leipzig,  and  then  for  Berlin^  making 
her  fint  i^peenmae  at  the  K«Mb*^^  theatre^ 
Aa;j:uAt  3, 18J5,  aa  Iiabella  in  the  'ItaUaa*  in 

AJi,'ieri.' 

Henceforward  her  careor  was  one  anbroken 
triumph.  S!i»- i:  a in  1  J.-'ml  in  Paris  in  .Tune 
l^iG,  Kuitiua  HI  tilt:  '  l>url)itre,'  and  l^ocainc  a 
favourite  at  once.  Her  introduction  of  Uode's 
air  and  variations  created  a  furore.  She  MQg 
nleoin  the  'Donna  del  Lago'  and  'ItaUanain 
Algieri,'  and  returned  to  Germany  in  July,  with 
heightened  prestige.  Everywhere  her  beauty, 
ehmming  voice,  and  exquisite  ▼oonliaation  com- 
bined tu  exeite  .'in  adnfiratioii  amuuuting  to 
frenzy.  AtGottiugen  her  pwt^haise  was  thrown 
into  the  river  bjr  the  nraent  orowd,  no  mwtel 


being  counted  wurthy  to  make  use  of  it  after 
her.    Even  Liidwig  Bdcne^  after  commenting 
humnrfiijsly  on  the  extravagance  of  the  public, 
cuufeii«eii  to  Iiave  ^ieldtnl  in  his  tum  to  pre* 
vailing  infatuation.    Her  figure  was  slendr-r  and 
fiiignoHne,  her  hair  between  aubom  ami  blunde, 
her  eyes  large,  and  her  feature!  delicate.  Her 
voice,  a  soprano  uf  clear  and  pleaidng  quality, 
waa  MneciaUy  g«x>d  in  the  uppor  regiater,  reaching 
the  B  in  alt  with  fiiciiity.  end  in  perfeetion  of 
executifU  whe  seenn  to  luive  been  unsurpassed 
by  any  singer  of  her  time.  But  she  was  detiuitoit 
in  dramatic  power,  and  only  appeared  to  the 
highest  advanta^'e  in  worka  of  a  IL'i'  ^"  '  placid 
style.    On  her  return  to  Paris,  in  January 
she  essayed  parts  of  a  different  order,  auoh  aa 
Donna  Anna  and  Semiraudde,  with  success,  bat 
in  passion  and  emotion  never  rose  to  the  distinc- 
tion t>he  attained  ai»  a  songutre-a. 

In  E^land she  appeared  fint  on  April  19,  i8aS, 
at  the  Kite's  Theatre,  ai  Boeina,  and  met  with  a 
must  flatterin^'  reception.  Hharing  with  Malilran 
the  honours  of  that  and  the  auooeeding  seaeon. 
The  story  of  the  ooolnem  exiitittg  between  the 
two,  and  of  how,  after  ringing  together  the  duet 
from  'Semiraudde'  at  a  concert,  mutual  admira- 
tion transformed  their  eotranj^ement  into  warm 
firiendtihip,  is  well  known.  Mile.  Soutag  ap- 
peared here  in  other  r6le*,  and  her  artistic  ftuue 
was  enhanced  by  her  popularity  in  society. 

At  Berlin,  Mile.  Sontag  had  formed  the  «o> 
qnalntanee  of  Count  Boaii,  then  in  the  diplomatie 
service  of  Par^linia.  An  attachment  wpran;^  vip 
between  them  and  was  followed  by  a  secret 
marriage.  It  wae  feaied  that  the  vonng  difAo- 
niate*.-<  future  might  bo  compromiaed  were  he  to 
acknowledge  an  artiste  of  low  birth  as  his  wife. 
But  after  a  time  Count  Boad*s  eBiirts  to  procure 
Court  sanction  to  his  union  were  suc^t•^*fal — the 
King  of  Pru&sia  bestowed  a  patent  of  nobihty  un 
the  lady,  who  henceforth  appeared  in  documenta 
ae  tUe  deLau$uttin,  and  ahe  definitely  bade  £m»* 
well  to  artistio  life.  Ae  Conntew  Roed  the  ao> 
oompanied  her  husband  to  the  Hague,  wliere  be 
was  representative  of  the  Sardinian  Cotitl.  Oc- 
casionally  she  would  sing  for  puhUe  elierMee,  in 
coneerts  or  onitorio— a  ^tyle  in  which  ^hc  is  said 
tu  lmv«!  been  unrivalled  ;  still,  fur  nearly  li&lf 
her  lifetime  she  remained  lost  to  the  musical 
puMii'.  f.iUowin;,'  the  career  of  her  husband  at  the 
coiu'ta  uf  Ilulland,  Gerwany,  and  Iluahia.  As  to 
her  domestic  felicity  and  the  character  of  her 
husband,  we  quote  the  positive  testimony  of  her 
brother,  Carl  Sontag,  '  Roeu  made  my  sister 
happy,  in  the  truest  beiise  of  the  wunl.  Up  to 
the  day  of  her  death  they  loved  each  other  aa 
on  their  wedding-day ! '  But  the  dliorderB  of 
1847  li.i  i  impaired  their  fortunes,  and  she 
was  tempted  to  return  to  the  opera.  It  waa 
notified  to  Rossi  that  be  might  retain  hie  am- 
bassadur's  j>o8t,  if  he  would  fonually  sep.ir.ttf 
from  his  wife — on  the  tacit  understanding  tliat 
so  8ooa  m  her  operatic  career  was  concluded  she 
should  be  allowed  to  return  to  him.  Tlii."  lie 
however  at  once  refused,  and  resigned  hi*  p^i> 
though  remMniag  oa  a  Mendly  fooling  with  th« 
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Coait.  Ltunley.  then  nuuMgar  of  Her  Majesty's 
Theatre,  hnring  offered  the  Cottntert  Eoeri  £6000 

for  nix  moiit!i«,  it  was  acct-j  t*  l  m  l  in  July  1849 
her  reappearance  in  London  as  '  Linda '  wa»  aa- 
noimeed.  The  onrkieHy  excited  wtu  extreme. 
Iler  voice  and  cliarnm  were  unimpaireil,  ami  the 
unaniniuuii  opinion  aeeniii  to  havo  been  th.it, 
in  the  words  of  Adolph  Adam,  she  now  united 
to  youth  and  fireahnesa  the  qualities  of  a  finished 
MTtiat.  Her  former  deficiencies  were  in  some 
measure  compensated  for  by  study  And  loss 
giriiah  appearanoe.  At  Amini^  ihoagb  Jenny 
lind  waa  fresh  is  tlie  pnhlio  nemory,  ahe  waa 
rapturously  receiveil,  as  alsH)  in  Desdciiiuna,  and 
Susanna  in  the  'Nozze.'  one  of  her  favourite 
parts,  and  prottoiinoed  by  »  Gennaii  eritio  ih* 
most  perfect  thing  ho  had  seen  on  niiy  -^tage. 
Her  extraordinary  preservation  of  htr  puwers 
WM  partly  due  no  doubt  to  loiag  excnnplion  from 
the  wtar  and  tr.sr  nf  inccssmt  public  singing, 
but  Suutag  \va:i  always  extremely  careful  of 
ber  voice,  disouding  any  r6le  that  did  not  lie 
well  within  her  register.  Thus,  in  an  early 
contract  at  Berlin,  ^e  expressly^  stioulKtM  tint 
she  shall  not  ba  bound  to  ttog  in  uw  op«VM  of 
Spontinil 

After  a  tour  ia  the  English  provineaa  bk  the 

winter  of  1^49,  she  went  t  1  P.u  la,  whcru  a  suc- 
cesaful  series  of  concerts,  al.so  under  Lumluy'a 
managameiit,  pKoe<led  in  the  spring  of  1850  her 
reappearance  at  Hlt  Miije.iLy'u  to  vi:-;  frcnh 
laurels  as  Norina  in  '  Dou  I'as^juale.'  EUiia  in 
Iba  *Purituni.'  and  Miranda  in  Haldvy'n  new 
opera  'La  Temi>et<ta.'  As  Zerlitia  and  the 
'Figlia  del  Re^rgimento,'  sho  appeared  for  the 
first  tiine, and  with  pre-eminent  success.  In  tlio 
ftutunm  of  1B50  she  laog  in  Italian  opera  at 
TtaiB,  Lnndey  again  htaog  direetor  of  the  eoni« 
pany.  During  tiiis  8e;ii>on  Alary'a  '  Tre  Nozze  ' 
was  produced,  and  the  uolka-dutst  bctweeu  Soutag 
MdLabUobe  never  faued  to  send  the  public  into 
ecstasies.  It  was  brought  out  in  London  in  185 1, 
with  similar  results.  During  this  sesison,  Mme. 
8ontag*e  last  in  London,  she  sang  in  a  round  of 
her  favourite  prxrts,  and  io  tbe  praduction  of 
•  L'Enlaiit  I'roUigue.' 

In  (iermany,  wherever  she  went  she  carried 
all  before  her.  At  a  concert  at  Manich  abe  waa 
expressly  requested  lo  stay  to  hear  tbe  hut  pieoe. 
It  j>ri.v  ed  to  a '  Uuldi^ungsChor'— verses  Com- 
posed expressly  in  her  bouotur  by  the  (Jruwn 
ranee,  and  set  to  marie  by  Labhner. 

In  1852  Mme.  Sontas  received  offera  from 
llie  United  States,  which  tempted  her  tidiher 
with  her  husband  in  the  nutiunn.  The  resulU 
were  brilliant.  Her  voice  waa  stren^'iliened  by 
the  climate,  and  at  this  time  alio  could  sing  in 
'Lucrezia  Borgia'  md  the  'Figlia  del  Keggi- 
mento'  ou  a  single  evening  without  over>&tiguel 
Her  last  appearance  waa  nude  in  *Luorezbr  at 
.Mexico,  HI  1^54.  .Slie  was  attacked  by  cholera, 
and  on  June  17  a  brief  illness  cut  short  a  life 
of  oncfaequered  prosperitf. 

Berlioz,  remarking  on  the  fact  that  S-intar: 
had  less  to  suffer  than  other  equally  famous 
sti^eie  finm  boitile  oritiaiim  and  pnrly  ajdritk 


ascribes  it  to  her  having  united  so  uianj  favourite 
qualities— eweetneae  unswrpnased,  fibalona  i^i- 

Hty,  perfect  intonation,  and  expression.  In  this 
last  her  acope  was  limited,  and  warranted  Cata- 
lani's  mot,  *£lle  eet  la  pcemilre  dann  .son  genie, 
maissoD  •_;'-^)v  v.'rtit  pa."»  lo  premi'  r,'  Her  success 
in  certain  patiii-tic  rMc/t  mu&t  be  attiibuled  tu 
the  charm  of  btraingiiig.  She  used  to  say,  *A 
Donna  Anna  over  her  tather  a  oorpie«  a  Famina 
in  the  air  "  Ach  ich  fUbl^s,"  who  oannot  move 
the  public  to  tears,  have  no  idea  of  Mozart.'  By 
her  delivery  of  the  abort  ohraso  aloue, '  Tamino, 
bait!  iob  mon  ibn  aefani*  aung  by  Pamina  be- 
hind the  scenes,  8he  a)uld  rou»e  the  houue  to  the 
starmiest  applause.  She  waa  a  thorough  and 
conscientious  artiat,  and  ber  atyle  won  her  tbe 
Hjiecial  favour  of  eminent  mustri:tiiH.  Mendels- 
sohn entertained  the  highe.-<t  admiration  for  her, 
and  she  obtained  *  like  tribute  of  praise  firom 
connoisseurs  in  every  country.  It  fell  to  her  lot 
to  achieve  an  international  popularity  and  fame 
never  before  accorded  to* Gecman  singer. 

SOPRANO.  The  human  voice  of  the  bigfaeek 
pitch  or  range.  Its  peculiar  clef  (called 
the  Soprano  C9ef)  is  the  Oclef  upon  the   -jtt  -- 
first  line  of  our  treble  stave ;  but  in  ifli 
modem  times  this  has  been  almost  superseded 
by  tbe  treble  or  6>clef  on  the  Hec(md  line. 

The  word  'Soprano'  ia  etymolo^pcally  synoagr* 
moQi  wi^  'Sovrano,'  tbe  bead,  chief,  or  higheat. 
In  the  present  day  th  sojiraiio  ia  the  highest 
natural  voice  of  women  and  boys — tbe  artificial 
soprani  belonging  to  the  past ;  and  in  women  it 
is.  perha{>H,  the  voice  which  varies  most  in  com* 
pfwis.  [See  SiNGiNO.]  That  of  Aoujaki  ia  the 
iugbeit  and  n>o«t  extended  on  record,  and  that  of 
T1TJEN8  one  of  the  largest  in  (juality  and  power. 
Bu^  as  with  other  voices,  it  in  nut  a  question  of 
compaaa  alone,  but  of  timbre.  Many  mezzo- 
soprani  can  dng  bifiber  notea  than  many  aopraoi ; 
but  there  is  a  middle  to  evesy  voice,  wbiofi,  aa  * 
rule,  it  is  not  difficult  to  find,  and  about  this  the 
teuUura  (literally  texture)  of  the  music  and  the 
practtoe  abould  be  woven.  TeesUnm  ia  tbe  teebni* 
cal  term  usedliy  the  It.i'.i.m  t  >  -i^nifythe  notes  or 
part  of  the  scale  upon  which  muaic  ia  framed,  and 
though,  as  said  above,  •  meao-eopmno  may  aing 
higher  notes  thnn  a  soprano,  it  would  generally  be 
found  distressing  to  the  farmer  voice  to  dwell  upon 
that  part  of  tbe  scale  upon  which  even  a  limited 
soprano  part  is  written.  No  one  can  say  that  F 
on  the  line  is  a  high  note  for  a  aoprauo,  and  yet 
'  Voi  che  sapetc  '  ^which  never  goes  above  F)  i** 
found  a  trying  song  by  some  limited  sopmni,  the 
teadtum  being  high.  (SeeTtSSITURA.]  Faustina, 
Cuzzoni.  Mingotti.  Anastasia  Robinson,  Mara, 
Rinti,  Catalaui,  Mrs.  Billington.  and  Miss  Faton 
are  some  of  tbe  principal  soprani  of  bygone  days, 
poBsestiing  exceptionally  gixxl  voices  ;  nnd  those 
of  Grisi,  Clara  Novello,  Titjens,and  Adeliua  Patti, 
may  perbape  be  considered  the  four  best  natural 
,  Hoprano  voices  of  modem  times.  Some  grant 
I  singers  have  depended  more  upon  their  artistle 
excellence  than  ui>ou  their  voices— Pa:?ta  and 
I  Peraiani  for  example.  Jenny  Lind  taade  her 
!  iroioe  what  U  wna.  MaadTe  ioprano  vommb  are 
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found  amongst  ih*-  O'-rmanf-,  of  which  Madaine 
Rudemlurtf  wm  an  ituiUnct:,  but  they  are  chiefly 
adapted  to  dedftBiAtory  singing.  A  striking  ex- 
amjile  of  the  sopmno  l>'irj,'it  ro,  the  oxact  oppo-sito 
of  the  lm»t-n»enLiom3il  voice,  was  Madame  Stock- 
bsdMBt  who  was  very  popular  on  act  ount  of  the 
moncal  quality  of  her  voice  and  the  faultlesa 
roauner  of  her  exectitton.  Bat  ihe  wm  niiiin* 
pnnsioned,  and  though  there?  was  a  i,TT;it  cliana 
about  h«r  reuderiiig  of  ber  native  Hviaa  ain.  her 
perfonnMic«  of  tueh  tonga  u  MeyeilMer**  *Idole 
de  ma  vie'  li  !  *  le  Diable)  was  ahnoat  that  of 
a  miicioal  box.  The  great  artificial  soprani  of  the 
ITtht  iSllk,  and  the  early  part  of  the  present 
centuries  were  Fern,  Passt^nalini,  'Nicolini  (after- 
wards changing  to  contraliu),  Bernacchi,  Caffa- 
relli,  and  F&rinclli  (the  two  greatest),  Carestini, 
Gizziello.Ouarducci,  Aprile.Millico,  Paochierotti, 
Crescentini,  Velluti,  etc.  Pergetti  was  the  last 
of  the  tribe  who  8*ng  in  England. 

TluNr«  Mte  aomo  high  Mezzo-soprani  tiiat,  during 
the  y««n  of  yonth  and  vigour,  contriTo  to  sing 
so[)rano  music,  hut  th<?  voice  will  not  continue 
to  bmr  tho  atrain,  and  the  result,  after  a  time, 
banflfol  alike  to  mnger  and  hoarw,  la  Mtreme 
harshness  in  the  upper  notes,  with  frequent  false 
intonation,  hollowneas  or  eniptiueu  of  the 
middle  of  the  yotee,  and  flaoeld  grafftaesa  upon 
tlii-  lower  notes,  and  in  many  rasfs  carlv  total 
failure  of  the  voc-al  powers.  The  low  mczzo- 
aopraao,  which  might  be  called  mezzo-contralto, 
can  genaraily  make  a  ahift  to  sing  ooatialto 
music,  but  Ae  voioe  1aek«  the  heavy  lower  notes 
iiei  t'H-ar}*  to  give  the  music  it«  full  etfect.  Tt  la 
in  the  liuse  aipacn  of  our  modem  concert-balls 
that  these  defldendes  make  tiiemadvee  meet  Mt. 

The  true  tnezzo-soprano,  not  forced  out   

of  its  proper  limit,  is  a  very  tine  type  of  rlt?-- 
v<noe.  The  mezzo-soprano  clef,  now  dis-  ' 
used,  is  tho  C-olef  nn  the  second  Ilin  .    [II. CD.] 

SORDINI,  Mutes*  or  Dampers \Jt.  Sourdine ; 
Ghnr.  DUmpftr.  The  tem  ooemn  In  Senza  tor- 

dini'f  Con  rordtnl).  Tlie  violin  Sordino  has  heen 
described  and  figured  under  MuT£.  and  some 
further  remarks  are  given  below. 

Tn  the  pianoforte  the  contrivance  is  called  in 
Engliiih  the  damper.  The  tintt  pianofortes,  as 
we  find  Cristofori's  and  Wbermann's^  were  OUMle 
without  stops.  In  oomve  of  time  a  practice 
common  with  the  harpsiohord  was  fnllowed  in 
the  pianof'^rte.  and  led  the  way  to  the  BOw  in- 
diMenaable  pedals. 

The  first  ttofM  were  need  to  taise  the  dampers ; 

and  hy  two  hrnna  knobs  on  the  phvyer's  left  hau  l 
the  dampers  could  be  taken  entirely  off  the 
strings  in  two  divisions,  bass  and  treble.  C.  P. 
F.  Bach,  in  his  '  Versuoh,'  makes  ft w  references 
to  the  pianoforte  ;  but  in  the  edition  of  1797  he 
remarks  (p.  268)  that  the  nndamped  register  of 
tho  Fortcpiano  i.x  the  most  aTreeablo,  and  that, 
with  due  care,  it  in  the  most  charming  of  keyed 
instruments  f«r  impnmiing  ('fintanmi*).  The 

)  u<rtP  bsantle^tlnKlwsisplionistts  waotiaitialitB 
iu»t  Kn«lliaiinwsneiitettoikaom«M»ssddaHkii«i1atlM 
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higher  trehle  of  the  piano  U  not  now  i?anip>oJ. 
These  short  stringB  vihrate  in  uni.Hoa  witli  the 
overtones  of  deeper  note^,  and,  as  a  distinguished 
pianoforte-maker  has  said,  give  li  fe  to  the  whole 
instrument.'  The  musical  terms  '  Senza  sordmi  * 
and  'Gon  sordini '  applied  to  the  damper-stops 
were  used  exdusively  by  Beethoven  in  his  earikr 
sonatas.  He  did  not  use  tht  now  familiar  *  Pad.* 
or  '  Pedal,'  becau-e  the  pedal  was  of  recent  intro» 
duction,  and  was  lees  00mm  only  employed  thaa 
the  ttope,  wUdi  every  little  square  piano  then 
had.  Tlie  'neuonilllt  rg  *  or  knee-pedal  replaced 
the  damper  stops  in  the  German  Grands.  For 
the  Italian  wonls  signifying  Witiioai  and  With 
dnmjxrs  the  signs  ^  and  ^  were  subi'titut«d 
by  Steibelt,  and  eventually  became  fixed  as  the 
constant  equivalents.  Tlie  oldest  dated  B<^are 
pian  -  e.xifiting^,  one  of  Zumpe's  of  1766,  ha»  the 
damper  st*>p>  ;  as  to  tlieGenouillibre,  Mozart  tells 
UH  (letter,  Oct.  1777)  how  Stein  had  one  in  hi- 
improved  Grand,  and  M.  Mahillon's  Stein  of  1  ;8o 
or  thereabonts.  aooordingly  has  one.  There  Is 
one  in  ^lozajt'a  Waltlier  Grand  at  S.-^lzburg.  and 
in  each  of  the  two  Huhn  (Berlin)  Graada  of 
1790,  or  earlier,  preserved  at  Potsdam.  Tb» 
action  of  the  fJenouilli^re  consists  of  two  levers 
which  descend  a  little  below  the  key-bottom  of 
the  ]ii  UK),  and  meet  opposite  the  knees  of  the 
p^  <\  r,  who  pressing  the  levers  toge'V.rr  by  an 
upward  thrust  moves  a  bar  which  Lakes  tlie 
whole  of  the  dbmpers  off  the  strings. 

Contemporaneously  with  the  employment  of 
the  Genouilli^re  was  that  of  the  piamo  atop 
(German  'Harfenzug'  Fr.  'Ct'lefite').  afterwards 
transfened,  like  the  damperv,  to  a  pcnlal.  An 
itttereRtInf  anonymous  LonisQuinte  square  piano 
bt.lnnt,'in<4  to  the  painter  M.  Gossclin  of  15ni-h»-bi, 
has  tlu8  Celeste  as  a  stop.  Its  origin  is  clearly 
the  harp<etop  of  the  harpdehord,  the  pieoea  w 
leather  bi  iiig  turned  over  so  as  to  be  intfltpoeed 
betwe«in  the  IuumDert»  and  the  strings.* 

A  note  of  directions  for  the  use  of  the  pedab 
jircHxed  to  Stctbelt's  three  sonatas,  op.  35,  gives 
au  approximate  datu  to  the  use  of  the  pedals  be- 
coming recognised,  and  put  under  the  composer's 
direction,  instead  of  being  left  entirdy  to  the 
fancy  of  the  player.  He  says:  *The  Aotiior 
wishing  to  make  more  Variety  im  the  Piano  Forte 
finds  it  neoessaiy  to  make  use  of  the  Pedals,  by 
whidi  alone  the  tones  can  be  milted,  bat  it  re* 
quires  to  use  them  with  case,  without  whieh,  in 
going  from  one  chord  to  uuuther,  Dtword  and 
Conmsion  would  result.  Hereafter  the  Author 
in  all  his  Compositions  will  make  use  of  the 
follow ini/  .-iL.Tls  to  denote  tiie  Ptnials. 

^  T  i  i  rdal  winch  raiies  die  dampen. 
«  The  Piano  Pedal 

4^  To  uke  the  foot  off  llie  Pedal  that  waa 
used  before.* 

;  i:v*n  111  \  Irdimir  a.d,  I'll,  wr  flnil  tlifi  pracllce  of  lr»v1ng  ijm- 
|Wthetl«  Mrtnt*  to  tile  cUvicltortlii ;  a*  be  *^t*  to  »(i«n«tlicti  Out 

<  In  tha  utlOa  Fcdau  ««  atlrlbutad  th«  tnlrodoettoa  of  tk* 
'Caiasit*  to  SstMtiSO  Er«ni  ;  but  tt  now  iukin<^<1  m  ftre  dbpoaad 
Ift  pItaM  Uili  WnS  «f  pad»]  Mr1>«r.  ilnee  It  lo  lueh  «Mi«ral  oa* 
In  l»h  iNwiu  rr  liarmui  pUtuN.  Uu  MaM  of  trtrtdi.  wlwUMr  iwlitMiHr 
Oarnwt)  or  Kir  .eh.  Enrd  appMis  it  ant  ts  hsm  liSplsl  SS  AM 
tetU  luf  hi*  eiiMftOMaU. 
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StailMlk's  op.  35  was  nubliihad  in  1799*  by 
Iio^nuui,  Clementi  &  Co} 
Tne  leather  was  Applied  in  one  length  to  mute 

the  string^.i  more  effectually,  and  was  then  called 
in  French  '  Soariline.'  John  Brondwood  wm  the 
flnt  to  pot  Ibe *sordfai* — m  the  term  ooeam  In 

hi*  patent  of  17R3— upon  a  fn.>t  jit  dal ;  he  put 
the  dampen  upon  a  pedal  at  the  Haiue  time,  and 
for  fifty  years  the  pedal-foot  was  cloven,  to  divide 
the  dampers  into  bass  ami  treble  sectionK,  as  the 
stops  had  previously  been  divided  fur  the  sanie 
purpoee.  The  use  of  the  pianissimo  mute  was 
indicated  by  the  Italian  word  'Sordino.*  Mr. 
Franklin  Taylor  has  pointed  out  to  the  writer  the 
use  of  this  term  in  the  sense  of  a  rniite  as  Iftto  M 
Thalbeig's  op. 41  (Ashdown's  edition)  — 
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The  '  VefMlliebung,'  or  shifting  [ledal,  for  shift- 
ing the  hammer  first  to  two  strings  and  then 
to  one  (una  ct>rda\  ultinialcly  gained  the  day 
over  the  muted  pedals  or  stops.  The  effect  of 
the  '  una  corda'  was  charming,  and  is  expressly 
indicated  by  Beethoven  in  bis  G  major  Concerto, 
in  op.  106,  etc.  The  pp  and  ppp  Bofl  pedal  in 
OOOIW  of  time  shareil  the  fate  *<f  the  divideil 
damper  pedal:  such  refinements  were  banished 
aa  being  of  nna]l  wrvioe  la  large  rooms.  In  the 
six-pedal  Viennese  GfMld  of  Nanette  St>  in  at 
Wiudsur  Castle^  tho  'YenbUebung'  and '  Uarfen- 
sag'  ooHodat.*    Hie  latter  has  of  late  yean 


I  Htltall  glw  a  dcacriplloD  of  tha  podalt.  with  tiU  titns  for  thtm, 
hi*  '  lUthod*  d*  rUkno.'  flnt  publUhed      Janet.  I'arU.  ISM.  Ue 
OMDa*  CUmcnll.  l»uuek  ftnd  Crunrr  u      Utg  kiluptcd  lilt  tlfiu. 
thej  difhr  from  and  M  SMtw  thM  Mamt  (WUMlada  flSMdu 
CguMrvtu>ir«i.slwprtUlhMl»  VwlikUOa  aMkdl  SSUi  tbs  *  ua 

eonik '  etUtU. 

>  Th«  nr  mat  nine  p«dal«in  XtMila  R*ln'i  (2  rand  are  tha '  rafoltoff.' 
bf  which  a  pifca  «t  card  or  (tiff  papar  It  bnxigbt  Into  partial  oantact 


again  come  forward,  at  first  is  lAUqm  pianos 
that  could  not  shift,  and  since  more  generally ; 
and  has,  to  ft  osrtain  extent,  gained  the  favour 
of  amatenii.  The  nuitarial  used  is  doth  or 
felt.  [A.J.H.J 

Most  instruments  are  capable  of  having  their 
tone  dulled  for  particular  effects,  and  this  is 
accomplished  by  pariiaUy  preventing  the  viln»« 
tions  by  the  interpositioii  <n  a  fbrdgn  substance. 
Violins  are  muted  either  by  placing  a  wooden 
or  brass  im>trument  [see  Mute]  upon  the  bridge, 
or  by  slipping  a  ootn  or  strip  of  hom  between 
the  strings  above  the  bridge.  These  two  means 
produce  different  results.  The  brass  mute  is  so 
heavy  as  to  entirely  extinguuh  the  tone,  espe- 
cially of  a  small  or  inferior  vidlin,  while  the  strip 
of  hom  sometimes  produces  scarcely  any  effect 
at  all.  A  penny  squeexed  between  the  bridge 
and  tailpiece  prodnoM  just  the  right  effect. 
The  braM  mote  dioald  be  reserved  as  a  special 
effect  of  itself.  On  the  other  h.tnd,  the  mutes 
for  the  Cello  and  Double-bass  are  rarely  made 
heavy  enough,  Mid  this  has  givm  rtee  to  the 
erroneous  idua  (.see  Front's  TreatiKe  on  Infitm- 
mentatioD,  pp.  ^3.  38)  that  mutes  do  not  produoe 
mneh  eAet  on  Uiese  instruments.  The  double- 
bass  mutes  used  by  thf  present  writer  are  of 
brass,  and  weijj'h  rather  over  a  pound.  They 
produce  a  beautiful  veiled  tone,  and  it  is  pro> 
bable  that  larger  patterued  bMses  would  bear 
even  a  heavier  mnte. 

Brass  in»ti  uiuents  cslu  be  muted  in  three  ways. 
The  first  and  most  efiective  is — as  in  'stopniaig' 
a  horn — the  introdnetion  of  the  doeed  hand  or  a 
roUed-up  handkerchief  into  the  bell.  Thi.s  raises 
the  pitch  of  the  instrument,  but  produces  a  good 
momed  tone.  The  second  way  is  by  inserting  a 
]>ear  ^-hajved  piece  of  wikhI  covered  with  leather 
into  the  bell,  which  it  (ita,  Hniall  btud.t  allowing 
a  portion  of  the  wind  to  pass.  The  tone  thus 
produced  in  thin,  uasal,  and  unpleasing.  VVa:;;ner 
has  frcijuently  used  it  (Siegfried,  Acts  i  and  2  ; 
Meistersinger,  last  scene)  as  a  comic  effect,  imi- 
tating the  sound  of  a  toy-tnunpet.  The  third 
means  prodvees  a  very  distaat^oimding,  but  sl^ 
more  nasal  quality  of  nc,  and  in  known  tt> 
orchestral  players  as  the  '  cotfee-uot  effect.'  It 
is  obtained  bj  allowing  the  sound  to  fasue  from 
the  small  end  of  a  small  double  cone  of  metal, 
styled  the  'echo  attachment.'  A  good  cornet 
player  can,  bj  theee  three  devices,  produce  on 
Inn  instrumentexMtimitatioosof  the hon^obosb 
and  bagpipe. 

lYoulxmes,  Tubas,  eto.,  can  also  be  muted  in 
the  same  way,  though  we  are  nut  aware  of  any 
instance  in  orchestral  music.  The  effect  of  an 
entire  iii Hilary  band  frjji  sordini  would  be  very 
curious  and  striking,  but  almout  impractioabltt^ 
owing  to  the  difficulty  of  Iceeping  in  tune. 

It  has  been  frsquoitly  stated  that  'Berli.>z 
n\uted  the  ClarilMt  by  enveloping  the  bell  in  a 
bag  of  chamois  le^iier,*  and  that  *  The  Oboes  in 
Handel's  time  were  muted  by  placing  a  ball  of 
cotton  wool  in  the  bell.'  But  these  devices  only 
affect  the  bottom  note  of  the  instrumeut,  as  ad 
othen  issue  from  the  holes  and  not  from  the  bell 
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ftt  all.   The  writ«r  Imm  triad  the  efleet  of  eii' 

veloping  the  enure  instrument  in  a  hag  of  waKh- 
leather,  from  which  the  moutli  piece  aluub 
emerges.  A  slit  on  each  side-  luimits  the  hands 
of  the  player,  and  a  slifled  tone  ia  the  result, 
not,  however,  of  auflficiently  striking  peculiarity 
to  warrant  ito  use  as  a  special  effect ;  while  the 
ooiek  me  of  tempemtnre  iiudde  the  big  throws 
we  inetniment  out  of  ttine  clfieetly. 

Tlie  laviiv,'  of  any  anl-btarire.  even  a  handker- 
chief^ on  the  kettledrums  ie  suffideat  to  check 
Che  Tfbratione  and  prodaoe  a  nmflled  effiBct.  In 
the '  Dead  Mnrch'  the  hSg  dftdn  U  nenally  beett  n 
envelo|>e<;l  in  iU  cover. 

Venous  int'Jintt  have  been  used  to  obtain  •our- 
diM  eflecth  fnun  voices.  Burlinz,  like  (lossec 
before  him  [eeo  vol.  i.  6i  I «],  him  empluyed  the 
device  of  a  chorus  in  a  room  behind  the  orchestra 
('L'Enfiuioe  da  Chriet')  and  the  intei|)ontion  of 
ft  veil,  or  oortftlii  ('LeHo').  He  has  alto  sug- 
gested ihiit  the  chorus  should  hohl  their  music 
before  tbdr  months,  or  should  uing  with  their 
badce  to  the  audience.  One  imfmrtant  effect, 
however,  deser\(-8  more  attention  than  it  ha« 
r«ceive<l.  Frtm  h  » mupoitcrs,  especially  Gounod, 
are  fond  of  that  striking  devioe  oalled  d  houehe 
fcnn^e.  Tlie  choir  humt  an  acct'mpanlment  with- 
out word.'j,  k^ping  the  mouth  quite,  or  m?.irly, 
closed.  But  composers  have  lost  sight  of  the 
fact  that  several  totally  distinct  effects  may  be 
thus  produced,  and  they  usuidly  confuse  the 
mailer  still  more  by  writing  the  sound  'A-a-a' 
nndemeath  the  masic— just  Uie  very  sound  which 
eftn  not  pnosibly  be  produeed  by  a  oloied  month. 

The  effc^ct  would  be  better  designated  by  writing' 
the  exact  sound  intended,  and  consequently  the 
exact  position  of  the  mouth.  For  instanoe,  by 
closing  the  lips  entirtly,  tlio  Bound  of  'n'  or  *m' 
may  be  hummed  Ihitjmjk  llie  note.  By  opening 
the  lips  ^lightly  either  of  the  vowrl-Houud^  may 
be  n^ed,  each  making  a  distinct  effect.  Comical 
and  quite  original  effects  might  be  got  by  sustain- 
ing such  sounds  as*  z-z*  (buxzed),  *r-r '  (rattled  , 
or  'U'  (pundng  up  the  lips).  These,  however, do 
not  properly  belong  to  oar  aulneet. 

The  crinccali  d  orchestra  at  Ba^Teuth  is  a  spe- 
cimen of  a  whole  orchestra  with  the  tone  veiled 
ftnd  eoreced.  Opinions  differ  ee  to  iJhe  satis- 
factonr  re«ult  of  thi.-i  pfan.  ITowcvcr  ^r,o<\  fur 
Wagner's  heavy  scoring  it  would  probably  spoil 
eaeh  inetruniMiifttioB  m  thst  of  Qoonod  or  Ber- 
Uos.  [F.C.] 

SORIA.  DE,  JuLBS  Diaz,  a  remark  able  baritone 
singer,  was  bom  of  Jewish  Portuguese  parents  at 
Bourtleaux,  April  28,  18.13.  FTi.s  mu^icnl  .ability 
showed  itself  early,  and  at  13  he  alrtatly  san^' 
«olos.  Though  a  member,  and  a  very  active 
member,  of*  wine  house  in  his  native  city,  and 
thereibre  strictly  en  amateur,  M.  de  Soria  is  as 
widely  known  as  if  he  WL-re  a  professional  musi- 
cian, which  he  might  well  have  been  had  he  . 
ehosen  tofonake  oommeroe  for  musta  He  has  ' 
chosen  to  combine  both.  He  lui«  travr!l((I  ov.  r 
the  greater  part  of  F.uroj  and  lutn  produced 
the  same  remarkable  effect  everywhere  from  the 
nngulnr  bcftuty  of  his  voices  and  the  exqaJaf to  j 
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taete  and  tact  with  which  he  manafeee  it.  Is 

Rome.  Venice.  Vienna,  Paris.  St.  Pete^5^T^r^, 
and  Athens  (whr-ro  he  afiai»t«:d  in  founding  iLt 
Conservatoire),  and  in  other  cities  of  the  Coa- 
tinent  he  is  well  known  in  the  best  and  highest 
musical  circles.  Tlie  same  in  London,  which 
he  visited  in  1867  and  1872,  and  where  be 
made  many  and  Usting  finends.  Qoonod,  Fdi* 
cien  David,  Mamenet,  I/enepveo,  Faore  and 
otherK,  have  written  pii-ces  expressly  for  him, 
and  his  interpretations  of  the  songs  of  Sdaubet 
and  Sdranuum  ura  worthy  of  aU  praiae.  H« 
ha«  apj  cnrrd  also  on  the  I  n.irds  br.th  nt  Pam 
and  Kiee  withsuoc^u.  His  voice  is  a  high  bari- 
tcne.  and  his  management  of  It  peouUnrly  gootJ 
and  effective.  [0."* 

SORIANO  for  ST'RIAXO,  or  SURl.ANr. 
FiuxCfcSCO,  was  born  at  Rome  in  1 549,  and 
at  the  age  of  15  entered  the  choir  at  S.  John 
Lateran.  After  the  breaking  of  his  Toloe  bs 
became  a  pupil  of  Montanari.  then  of  G.  M. 
Nanini,  and  lastly  of  i'alestrina.  Aflcr  this  i.  - 
fame  went  on  always  increasing-  In  1581  we 
Knd  hfan  Maestto  di  cappeUa  at  S.  Lndovioo  dsi 
Francewi :  in  at  S.  M.iria  M.n/i:pore  ;  in  is/* 
at  S.  John  Lateran.  He  returned  however  v> 
S.  Marl*  Maggiore,  and  in  1603  mode  his  final 
tttep  to  the  heatl  of  the  choir  of  S.  Peter's.  He 
died  in  Jon.  1620,  oud  waa  buriod  at  8.  Morm 
Maggiore.  Soriano  published  his  first  work  in 
1 58 1,  a  book  of  madrigals  k  5.  This  wns  fol- 
lowed by  a  second  in  159a ;  by  two  books  k  4. 
1601,  1602;  by  a  book  of  mosses  for  4,  5  an  I  '> 
voices,  1609;  and  by  a  ooUectton  of  110  canoM 
on  'Ave  Maris  Stella.*  Hie  last  work  was  a 
Magnificat  and  Passione  k  4,  Rome  16 19,  con- 
taining his  portrait.  A  complete  list  of  his  works 
is  given  in  Kissewetter's  Baini,  p.  Es 
will  be  remembered  longest  for  having  ari-ansed 
I'alestrina's  Missa  Pap.c  Morcelli  for  ^  voict^K. 
The  Passion  alfuwdj  roentioofti  a  .Mivu'tiiti  ar 
and  5  Antiphons,  are  inchnled  in  I'roske's  Mf- 
tiiCA  DiviNA,  vols.  iii.  and  iv.,  and  2  Masses  is 
the 


SOBIAKO-FUERTES.  Makiano,  a  Spanish 
composer  and  litUrtUewt  noooniing  to  JEttemana 
was  the  son  of  a  mmdeian,  and  so  detennfaied  io 

hiH  ]iursuit  of  music  that  though  forced  into  a 
cavairy  regiment  he  Idl  it  for  the  musical  career. 
His  works  were  many,  and  in  many  spheres ;  ia 

iS^i  ho  founded  a  periodical  'Ibiria  musical  y 
liieraria'i  in  1843  became  teacher  in  the  CoQ- 
Ncrvatoire  at  Mttdrid;  in  1844  director  of  the 
Lyceums  at  Cordova,  Seville,  and  C;vliz  ;  con- 
duiu-tor  ui,  the  ojura  at  Seville,  Cadiz,  and  (iSji) 
at  Harccloi.a,  where  he  founded  the  *Gace'.a 
Musical  Barcelonesa '  in  i  S60.  During  tliis  {teriud 
he  wrote  several  *  Zargnelas '  or  operettas  ;  but 
it  is  from  his  literary  works  that  he  will  derive 
hischief  fame — 'MusioftArabo-£s|i*dola*  U^Si)! 
*  History  of  Snaaish  moiie  firom  the  PbcMiioUni 
d'-wn  to  1850  (4  voU.  i^'.s.s-.SQ);  'Memoir  on  the 
Choritl  Sitcieties  of  Si>ain,'  and  'Spain,  artistic 
and  industrial  in  the  Exposition  of  1067/  Soriano 
died  nt  MMirid  in  April  i88q.  [G.] 
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SOSTENUTO,  'Buetained';  ft  dbeetioit  wbicb 
has  of  late  coint-  be  uewi  with  a  cciifi'dtTable 
degree  of  atabiguity.  It  originally  ucnified  that 
the  BoCee  were  to  be  heM  far  their  fliU  Talae,  and  I 
wa«lhuseqiiivalrnttotMju/o  ;  but  in  maaic  oflhe 
modern  '  rumantic  *  acliool  it  very  often  haa  the  , 
ewoM  HMMiing  as  np  no  mo*to,  or  eeoMlMitg  be> 
tween  that  and  rilmufo — i.e.  the  pasaago  eo 
marked  U  to  be  played  at  a  unifurm  rate  of 
deoreMed  apeed  tmtil  (he  wordB  a  tempo  occur. 
No  precise  role  oui  be  fAwa  tat  ite  interpreta- 
tion, a«  its  nee  rariei  wiui  different  nnaten,  and 
even  in  ditfrri  nt  n<irk»  by  the  s^iint-  ma-ter.  One 
of  the  moit  remarkaUe  instance  of  its  use  is 
in  tfie  Introdvetion  to  Beethov«n*s  Symphony 
No.  7,  wlifoh  is  marked  Poco  to$tenntf>  only,  with 
iii>  dirt'ction  as  to  npeed.  The  •  Meeresstille'  in 
op.  lia  is  SotfenntOt  the  PreUnlium  before 
the  Bent'dictns  in  the  Mass  in  D  S().<trnuto  ma 
nan  troppo,  an<l  the  Kyrie  of  the  mnic  work 
Attai  twfennio.  So  is  the  Introduction  to  the 
A  minor  QuMtHli  op.  13a.  Hera  wa  have  all  the 
variatica.  [JJk.F.MO 

SOSTINENTB  PIANOFORTE.   The  term 

implKn  a  pianoforti--  capable  of  producing  a  sus- 
tained touud.  buch  a«  that  of  the  ori,'uu,  har- 
moniam,  or  violin.  It  must  however  bo  l>i)mu 
io  mind  that  by  ^ving  the  pianoforte  this 
power  of  sustaining  Kound,  tlie  special  character 
uf  the  instrument  is  transformed,  and  in  point  of 
filct  the  'eoetinente'  pianoforte  ia  a  pianoforte 
in  name  only.  It  ia  tne  rapid  dlmlnntion  of  the 
fugitive  tone  that  r.vises  the  ordinary  j)ianofijrte 
to  that  ideal  terrain  wherein  it  finds  one  of  its 
chief  excellenoes,  the  prerogative  of  freedom 
(rum  cloying ;  tho  emotion  of  the  hearer  entering 
actively  into  the  appreciation  of  its  unsubotantial 
tones,  while  it  is  rather  taken  captive  by  the  more 
material  tones  of  sostinente  instrtimcnlH.  Under 
the  head  of  Piako-Vioun  the  Hurdy  Gurdy  is 
ioferred  to  as  tho  germ  of  8<>.^tinent«  koyed- 
instnunente;  and  aUied  to  the  barpeiohord  wa 
next  meet  with  it  in  the  Oambenwerk  of  Hane 
Haydn  of  Nuremberg,  dating'  abuiit  1610.  Tiic  ! 
Lyrichord,  patented  b^  Roger  Plcnius  in  Loudun  j 
in  1 741,  demaada  notioe  aa  beinc  a  liarpsiehord 
strung  with  wire  and  catgut,  made  00  Ihu  Mo»ti- 
nente  principle,  and  actuated  by  moving  wheck 
iniitead  of  tht;  umat  qnilli,  eo  that  the  bow  of  the 
violin  and  the  organ  were  imitated.  There  is  no 
>>l>ecification  to  the  patent,  but  a  magazine  article 
^755.  in  the  poHaeission  of  the  Mrriter,  gives 
a  drawing  and  complete  deecription  q|  tho  in- 
strament,  which  wna  otherwisa  remarkable  fur 
fiustaininj^  power  by  screws,  sprin;,'s,  and  balanced 
tension  weights  for  tuning ;  for  silver  covering  to 
thebae*  itringi,  lllw  tile  largest '  Ba^ridiiia^ 
for  the  use  of  iron  to  counteru  t  the  ^'re;iter  pull 
of  the  octave-strings  (in  the  drawing  tbert:  are 
apparenUy  four  iron  bars  connecting  the  wn  -t- 
panlc aadeoundboard,  thus  anticipating  the  later 
introdnotTon  of  eteel  arches  in  grand  pianofortes 
for  similar  service) ;  and  lastly  for  the  Swell  ob- 
tained bv  dividing  ^e  lid  or  cover  into  two  partx, 
one  of  wnicfa  ia  moveable  op  and  down  by  means 
of  a  pedal  goremed  by  t£»  (bot  of  the  player. 
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a  practtoe  followed  by  Kirkmaa  in  Mi  harpet- 

chords,  and  {>t  rhapi!  byShiidi,  until  he  introdiun  d, 
.'ibout  1766,  his  important  improvement  of  the 
Venetian  Swell.  Another  patent  of  Plenioi^  in 
I7J5,  added  the  'Welch  harp,'  or  buff  stop  (in 
his  patent  by  a  pedal),  to  the  instrument.  W« 
have  thus  dwelt  upon  the  Lyrichord  because  aa 
an  ingenious  combination  of  inventions  its  im- 
portance cannot  be  gainsaid.'  Another  '8oeti- 
nente'  harpsichord  was  the  'Celestina'  of  Adam 
Walker*  patented  in  London  in  177a,  An 
important  'Sostinente'  initrament  was  the '  Cla- 
viol'  or  'Finger-keyed  Viol,'  tho  invention  of 
Dr.  John  Isaac  Hawkins  of  Bordertown,  New 
Jersey,  IT.  8.  A.,  aa  Bngiiihman  by  birth,  who 
aL»o  invented  the  ever-pointed  pencil,  and,  more 
to  our  purpose,  the  real  upright  pianoforte,  which, 
in  the  article  Piaxoforte,  we  have  erroneously 
attributed  to  his  father.  Isaac  Hawkins,  who  we 
find  merely  patented  the  invention  iov  hxA  iyon  in 
London  in  1800.*  This  upright  piano  (called 
'portable  grand') and  the  'Claviov  which  waa 
in  ibrm  like  a  cabinet  piano,  with  ifngbow 
mechanism  for  the  soslinente.  w.  r>-  introduced  to 
the  public  in  a  concert  at  Philadelphia^  by  the 
famntor,  June  si,  i8o3.  Tboe  ia  a  deaetiptton 
of  tho  Clavinl  in  Rees's  CH'clopri'dia,  1819,  and 
altiu  in  the  Mechanic's  Magazine  for  1845,  no. 
1 150,  p.  laj.  About  Hawkins  himsdf  tiiere 
are  interestmg  particulars  in  Scribner's  Magazine 
(aj>.  1880),  in  an  article  on  'Bordertown  .aid 
the  Bonapartes.'  ITawkina  wm  in  England  in 
181 3  and  14,  exhibiting  his  Claviol,  and  in  the 
latter  year  complafned  of  his  idea  being  appro- 
jiriated  liy  others  through  the  expiration  of  his 
patent.  He  afterwards  lived  hoe  and  was  a 
prominent  meraber  of  the  lutitntlon  of  Civil 
Engineers.  Isano  Mo'-t'(«  'Sostinente  Piano  Forte  ' 
patented  by  him  in  1817,  wati  a  further  deve- 
lopment of  the  idea,  and  is  fully  deecribed  in  llw 
patent,  no.  4098.  >Tott  cl.ume  1  the  power  tO 
increase  or  diminish  tlie  tone  at  will;  and  by 
roUers  acting  on  silken  tiireads,  set  in  action  by 
a  pedal,  the  'sostinento'  was  brought  into  action 
or  stojiped.  Mott's  instmment  had  some  success, 
lie  being  at  the  time  a  fashionable  pianoforte- 
maker.  This  article  should  be  read  with  Piamo- 
Viouv,  wliieh  it  eompletee;  also  with  Hblo* 
PIANO.'  [A.J.TT.I 

SOTO,  FKAMCEaoo,  bom  1534  Lam.'a  io 
Spain,  entered  the  collefre  of  die  Pone*8  C«apel 

June  8,  156 J.  He  was  a  friend  of  St  Philip 
Neri,  and  m  Dec.  1575  took  the  direction  of  the 
music  in  the  Oratory  founded  by  him.  ile  also 
founrled  the  first  Carmelite  convent  in  Rome, 
lie  published  tlie  3rd  and  4th  liooks  of  Laudi 
Spirituali  (1588,  1591)  in  oontinnation  of  the 
two  edited  by  G.  Animuccia,  ami  died  aa  Dean 
of  the  Pope's  Chapel,  Sept  35,  »6lo. 

Soto  sva.s  gn-atly  e.-^tecmed  by  Sixtus  V.  and 
was  consulted  by  him  as  to  the  appointments  to 
the  chapel.  [G.] 

I  PkniM  I*  mid  to  feSM  b«m  Iht  •isl  ts  stusmt  ts  nfes  a 

pisnoferle  In  Kn^tnS. 
-  Alcun.  lliiiAdKMMl  own  tnv  M  th<-M  oiiirlnat  upr1|bt  tmtiH- 

UKI<I>. 

*  Mt.  a.  B.  Vtnmmt  ol  Ui*  I'«teiil  UOcc  bM  tutipUatf  Um  lliMMMi 
IfttfeaClatM. 
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SOTTO  VOCE. 


80TT0  VOCE,  'imdor  the  voice,'  in  an 
iinciertone  ;  a  direction  f)f  fretiuent  <iccurrence 
ill  vocal  music,  wluro  its  meaning;  in  obvious, 
it  is  ti-ansfarred  however  to  instrumental  music, 
wh«re  its  meaning  is  less  clear.  By  some  per- 
forini  rs  it  is  cims.dertKl  that  the  diminution  in 
tone  should  be  oroduced  by  artificial  meaos,  as 
by  the  soft  pedal  on  the  piano,  or  the  sordmo  on 
the  strings,  while  otherri  take  it  as  simply  equiva- 
lent to  a  kind  of  pp.  It  may  be  taken  as  a 
universal  rule  thai  n  oort  of  hushed  eflbek  is  in- 
tended. A  notaldo  instance  of  its  use  occurs  in 
the  opening  of  the  Choral  Symphony.  [J  .A.F.M.] 

SOUNDBOARD  or  SOUNDING  BOARD. 
Anotlier  word  for  Bellt  [si-c  vol.i  p.  320].  The 
wood  employed  for  the  eoundboards  of  European 
iattnuDMiti^  on  aooewit  <^  itt  nwaaat  qnalilies, 

is  Uw  light  Mid  Obatie  AhU$  Eboc/m  or  Spruce 

Pir.  [A.J.H.] 
SOUNDHOLES. or /-HOLES,  two  curvUii.ear 

openings  in  thebelly  of  a  itriiiied  iMtmniMit,  one 
on  «Mh  nde  of  the  bridge,  lliey  mn  popubrly 

t. 


SOUNDHOLES. 

snppo-od  to  let  out  the  sound  ;  bnt  thev  are  fi 
fact  indispenhttlde  to  its  production.  But  far  the 
84)undholes  the  belly  of  the  fiddle  would  rOBMliB 
ctiff  and  motionless  under  the  bi>w.  By  ctittinir 
the  eoundholes  on  each  side,  the  thick  centr&I 
section  of  the  belly,  extending  from  the  top  to 
the  bottom  block,  and  fortified  by  the  bar. 
1iber»ted  in  the  middle,  and  Tibrmte«  readily 
under  the  bow.  It  communicates  its  vibratioo 
to  the  rest  of  the  instrument*  and  mosicnl  toae 
to  tho  reonlt.  It  to  obWons  that  th«  TibntiioB  of 
the  central  section  must  be  considerably 
by  the  place,  size,  and  hhape  of  the  son 
and  thdr  true  place  and  idze.  like  that  of  tJke 
bridge,  was  first  detenninetl  by  the  makers  of 
Cremona  a1>out  the  end  of  the  1 7th  century. 
Their  shape  is  considerably  older. 

Fig.  3  ahowo  the  development  of  the  eound- 
hole  from  Its  primitive  form.  The  primitive 
souiidholo  was  mund,  like  that  of  the  guitar. 
Fig.  I  (from  a  painting  in  the  florenoe  gallery). 
Experiiaont  toon  proved  that  it  w»«  better  to 
leave  the  eonttal  Motion  entire  from  top  to  bottoi% 


Fig.  a 


1? 


•!'ti 


and  to  cut  out  only  the  lateral  edges  of  the  dnde 
on  each  side,  oreecentwiee  ( Fig.  ).  Tlie  circular 
eoondhole  was  thus  tranaforuieil  into  a  pair  of 
cre«cent«,  turned  face  to  face;  and  thii« continued 
to  be  the  nonnal  form  of  8<»undholes  in  the  14th 
and  15th  oentories.  Fig.  3,  a  tenor  viol  from 
a  pictiir.-  l>y  .Montagna  in  the  .\ccademia.  Milan, 
is  a  late  specimen.  The  expedient  of  placing 
them  baek  to  bade  (Fig.  4)  to  ae  eld  m  the 

Flf.4. 


middle  of  the  14th  century.  This  design  event- 
vaUy  prevailed  Iw  the  violin  the  i6tli  oantury, 


and  remained  the  distinctive  mark  of  the  viol 
trihe  as  long  as  viols  cuntiniied  to  be  made. 
( Fig.  4  is  irom  a  laige  Viola  da  Gamba.  faj 
Henry  Key  of  Southwaric  1611.)  It  was  ueed 
for  tlie  Viola  An,  G.-imba  in  En«;laii(l  ik^  1  ite  as 
the  middle  of  the  last  century,  and  in  France 
somewhat  later.  It  still  survivee  in  the  hnitlT- 
gurdy.    [See  HrRi)y.OuKi)Y,  vol.  i.  p.  758. 1 

The  modern  8oundli«'le  with  a  contrary  flexure 
was  develof>ed  from  the  crescent  eonadhole  by 
reversing  the  lower  half  of  the  fi:,Mire  (Bee  Fi)T  2). 
In  some  early  instruments  the--<e  were  placed 
back  to  back  (Fig.  5,  from  tenor  viols  in  the 
oarved  ohotr^oreens  of  Cremona  Cathedral,  earlv 
io  the  16th  eentury).  But  experiment  soon 
shuwed  the  expe<Iitncy  of  pl.icing  them  front  to 
front  (Fig.  6,  from  a  veiy  early  Italian  violin, 
about  1580),  and  the  soundbofe  thus  attained 
ti.e  familiar  sh.ipe  wUoh  to  distinctive  of  the 
violin  tribe.  Tlio  makers  of  the  17th  century 
slightly  improved  the  outline.  Fig.  7  showe  the 
fiddle  soundholes  of  Stradiv.ari,  and  their  position 
with  reference  to  the  corners  Stradivari  first 
used  tlie  full:,-  >ou!idh<ile  for  his  viols,  rejectii^ 
the  creaoent  shape,  and  in  thto  he  was  foUoeroa 
I  by  the  other  Italian  makeis. 
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SOUNDHOLES. 

One  other  form  of  aoundhole  requires  notice. 
It  is  called  by  fiddle-makera  the  '  flaming  sword ' 
(Fig.  8):  and  as  the  crescent  remained  the  cha- 
racteriBtlc  of  the  viola  da  gamba,  the  'flaming 


PIfr  J. 


Bword  with  the  terminattont  of  the  ordinary 
/-hole.  Sometimes  the  flaming-sword  termination 
is  uned  at  the  top  and  the  ordinary  termination 
at  the  bottom.  This  mixed  form  was  generally 
used  for  the  Barytone  (see  the  engraving  in  that 
article),  and  for  the  Lyra- Viol,  though  the  tenor 
Lyra- Viol  engraved  in  the  article  Ltbi  has  fiddle 
•oundholes. 


diminished  vibration,  which  the  peculiar  stringing 
of  the  inatniinent  demands. 

The  /-shaped  soundhole  has  long  been  uxed  for 
instruments  of  all  sizes,  from  the  kit  to  the 
double-bass,  its  size  being  proportionally  altered 
with  the  scale  of  the  instrument.  It  is  found 
to  produce  the  maximum  of  musical  vibration, 
and  it  is  therefore  improbable  that  it  will  ever 
be  altered  in  its  main  features.  Uniform  aa 
■oundholes  may  appear,  they  are  in  fact  sus- 
ceptible of  infinite  variety  in  detail,  and  in  their 
Betting  in  the  instrument:  and  one  glance  at 
them  is  often  enough  to  discover  the  maker.  Dif- 
ferent classes  of  mak*-r8  generally  leaned  to  a 
particular  form  of  soundhole.  The  Germans  have 
VOL.  m.  PT.  5. 
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sword '  remained  the  characteristic  of  the  viola 
d'amore,  long  after  the  /-soundhole  ha«l  come 
into  general  use.  Fig.  9,  from  an  old  English 
viola  d'amore  (about  1740),  shows  the  flaming 


The  rudimentary  form  of  the  '  flaming  sword  * 
soundhole  may  be  seen  in  Raflaelle's  St.  Cecilia 
in  the  Bologna  Gallery  (Fig.  10).  It  may  be 
described  as  a  'flame'  rather  than  a  'flaming 
sword,'  and  is  evidently  borrowed  from  the 
'tongue  of  fire'  of  the  Italian  painters.  The 
flaming  sword  harmonises  well  with  the  outline 
of  the  viola  d'amore,  and  its  shape  conduces  to  a 

Fig.  I  a 


Fig.  I  L 


made  the  ugliest.    Up  to  the  end  of  the  17th 

century  there  w|is  considerable  v.nriety  in  cutting 
it :  but  must  makers  since  Stradivari  have  copied 
his  soundhole,  which  is  purely  geometrical.  Those 
of  the  Amatis,  of  Joseph  Guamerius,  and  of 
Stainer,  are  equnlly  familiar.  Tlie  soundhole  is 
a  conspicuous  feature  in  tlie  physiognimiy  of  the 
instrument.  Many  old  fiddles  have  been  spoiled 
by  having  their  Houndholes  recut  by  unscrupulous 
vendors,  aH  to  pa^^s  for  other  than  they  are.  So 
gross  a  fraud  is  easily  detecteil,  and  can  therefore 
only  impose  on  the  inexperienced. — The  sound- 
holes  are  traced  on  the  belly  by  means  of  one 
carefully-made  pattern  (Fig.  11),  which  is  re- 
versed for  the  second  bole;  they  are  then  cut 
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through  wifh  a  fine  knife,  before  tb*  bdlj  is 
glued  OQ.  1  he  inner  edges  are  sloped  Aw»y,  but 
the  outer  are  left  ebArp.  A  couple  of  uicktt,  ex- 
m47  haU'W%j,  ««nr«  to  indioaU  Uie  poeitioo  of 
tiwWdgQ  ba*WMB  Cfa*  aooadbdM*^  [B^.P.l 

SOUND-POST  (IV.  Am;  It.  amima;  Ger 

(•^/j'rf,:  r.  v^  n  ,' V  ;i  cyHniMcal  pillar  or  pei;  Used 
in  fltxiDged  instruments.  Structurally,  it  te  cor- 
xcibitiiv*  to  the  bridge:  faridgolesfl  inBtruments 
have  no  souud-post.  It  is  moreabln,  and  forms 
no  i^rt  of  the  Htnicturo,  but  is  inttxxl  need  through 
the  treble  sound  holt),  and  ftvok  in,  by  means 
of  A  tool  iniide  for  the  purpose,  when  the  fiddle 
is  ready  to  l>e  strung  up,  in  such  a  way  as  to 
net  firmly  on  the  back  and  to  support  the  L>ell y. 
»  Utklo  bohind  the  treble  foot  of  the  bridge. 
Tbo  iiMiw  iniKeatei  its  importaaee.  Tin  Prmch 
and  Italians  call  it  the  'soul'  {dme.  anitna), 
the  Germans  the  '  voioe '  {stimme)  of  the  fiddle.  If 
flio  flddio  iraro  strung  up  without  a  sound-post, 
not  only  would  the  belly  bo  crnshnd  In  by  the 
pressure  of  the  strin^is,  but  it  would  be  destitute 
of  all  tone.  The  function  of  the  aound-po»t  is 
to  tranHmit  to  the  bark  the  vibrations  wbiih  the 
■trings  excite  in  the  bridge  and  belly.  The  in- 
■trument  does  not  Tibrate  and  speak  as  a  whole 
until  this  transmiadon  baa  taken  pbtcc  ;  and  the 
moreaocuratetheadjtKitniMitofthe  po^t,  the  mora 
perfect  the  transini.s^ion,  and  the  freer  and  fiiilor 
the  tone.  Thin  bellies,  and  high  models,  require 
aa  a  ndo  tUbk  lonDd  posts,  aod  tioo  Tonft.  The 
sound-post  i^hould  be  m.ide  of  dry  resonant  pine 
free  from  shakes  and  knots;  fiddle-makers  \viU 
take  two  or  time  pi«oei»  of  suitable  shape,  and 
test  their  comparative  resonance  by  throwing  them 
nharply  on  the  bench.  Its  proper  substance  and 
kngth,  and  the  exact  distaooe  at  which  it  should 
stand  behind  the  bridge,  Taiy  in  different  instru- 
ments, and  are  not  easHy  determined.  Old  in- 
struments, having  very  elastic  bellies,  admit  of 
considerable  uncertainty  aa  to  the  proper  length. 
The  longer  it  is  the  grestar  is  the  tendon,  and  the 
more  shrill  the  tone  :  the  closer  i*  -  fiV  rea,  and  the 

Sater  its  thickness,  the  thicker  the  npeech  of  the 
tmoMnt :  the  nearer  it  ataads  to  the  bridge- 
foot,  the  more  powerful  becomes  the  vibration, 
and  the  harder  the  pull  of  the  bow  on  the  strings. 
W}i*  n  it  is  added,  that  ita  CStremities  must  be 
carefully  fitted  to  the  inner  eurfaocs  between 
which  it  rests,  that  it  should  be  stuck  in  mathe- 
matically at  right  angles  to  the  axis  of  the  fiddle, 
and  that  its  grain  should  cross  that  of  the  belly 
1^  ri^ht  angles,  it  beoomea  obvloaa  ttukt  we 
m&l  ill.,'  and  fitting  of  this  insignificant  bit  of 
wood  are  among  the  most  difficult  and  impfnrtaot 
nuittew  b  the  adjaatmeDt  of  the  Mdle,  and  re- 
quire an  experienced  eye  and  hnrd  *  If  all  this 
is  not  properly  dxma,  (he  pla^ur's  ear  is  dis< 


t  fto  f%i.  a  r, « It  si4  n.  «•  k  IMiMal  It  Nr.  Aftter 
sn  or  ito.  n,  wsfSosr  stiwt. 

i  Slow,  of  Vtenn*.  on«  of  tbm  bml  ot  vlotbi-Slian,  mad  to  My  thtf 
P«r(«cllon  of  ton*  la  violin*  would  ovrcr  be  rcMlMd  untU  tome  on* 
lnT«nt«daa  Initnimenl  hj  which  ih*  »?iiinil  im.t  e.nil.l  1»  trtlutllj 
l«n(1h<mrr)  aai  shortaned  In  Utr  Milr  Ii  <"U  *>  the  nick  ol  a  I  imp  I, 
nUad  Mid  luw«t«d  In  ordvr  to  arrlra  at  th«  proper  iDcandcwonM. 
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satisfMd^  and  he  has  leeotuie  to  ezperiaae&tai 
changes  of  its  position,  to  ftwiUtate  wtktk  m  bole 

is  «ometime«  drillrd  in  the  sound-post,  and  a 
piece  of  string  perman«itly  attached  to  it,  so 
that  it  may  be  ttiftad  about  at  will  This  prae- 
tiee  should  never  be  indiilged  in.  The  sound- 
post  hm  only  one  proper  position^  and  cmce  placed 
there,  and  allowed  to  get  well  into  ita  benriiM^ 
the  fiddle  will  yield  its  proper  tone.  Otherwise 
the  tone  will  necessarilv  be  im^rfect.  The  im- 
portance of  the  sound-poet  has  led  to  many 
attempts  to  improve  it.  The  writer  baa  heard 
of  meUlUo  sound-posts,  and  has  Bees  one  made 
of  glaK).  the  tdfect  of  which  wa><  intolerablf. 
More  rational  than  such  experiments  as  theac 
have  been  certain  Tariai&inB  fit  the  aoti  of  wood 
employed,  and  in  the  shape,  the  sound  post  being 
made  eUiptical  or  polygonal,  iastcjvd  of  cvlin- 
drioal.  None  of  theee,  however,  have  had  any 
Ruccess,  and  the  round  piece  of  pine  which  has 
be<in  in  use  from  tite  t^axliest  times  will  {>r<.>ba^b>ly 
never  beeoma  obsolete. — Shakspere,  whose  eye 
notliing  e«icappd,  gives  the  name  of  James  iSoiuid- 
post  to  one  of  the  rebeo-playeis  in  *  Borneo  and 
JuUet.'  [BJ.P.] 
SOUNDS  AND  SIGNALS.  Mil  ITA RY. 
The  ui^>  of  musical  instruments  in  war  by  the 
ancients— a  use  whidh  ia  fiwad  in  all  eouiiliiaa 
and  at  all  times— appears  to  have  been  more  as 
an  incentive  to  the  courage  of  the  troops  than 
as  a  means  of  conveying  orders  and  commands. 
It  is  in  tbe  lAth  oeatmy  of  our  era  that  we  fint 
find  nndoabted  evidence  of  the  Bounding*  of  tram- 
pets  in  a  field  of  battle  as  a  signal  for  ntt  tc\. 
At  tho  battle  of  Bouvines  (iat$)  the  French 
chargo  was  signalled  in  thil  wanner,  and  na< 
meniiis  other  instances  are  to  be  found  in  the 
chronicles  of  tbe  period.  For  the  next  200  yeara 
at  least,  the  instmment  used  for  signalling  seems 
to  hrsve  b"*^!!  the  trumpet  alone.  Th**  question 
of  the  intnxiuction  of  the  drum  into  Europy  ii 
one  involving  too  much  discussion  to  be  entered 
upon  httre,  but  it  may  be  mentioned  as  a  £acfc 
that  the  fint  clear  evidence  of  its  use  is  the  paa- 
sage  in  Froi8s;\rt  (Bk.  I.  Pt.  i.  chap.  321)  ile- 
scribing  how  in  tbe  year  I347»  Bdward  III.  nnd 
his  company  entered  into  Oui^  *%  grand  Maoa 
de  meneslriindici,  do  trompes,  de  tandxiurK,  do 
nacaires,  de  chalemies  et  de  muses ' — no  mean 
military  band  to  attend  the  king  of  '  oamtMicaal* 
England!  It  is  in  It.ily  that  the  drum  se«rms 
first  to  have  beua  used  for  signalling  purposes. 
Macchiavelli,  in  several  passages  in  his  *  Art  of 
War*  (written  for  Lor^nxo  de'  Mediti  in  i-~2i), 
clearly  states  that  the  drum  comm.xnd.'j  all  thing>^ 
in  a  l)attle,  proclaiming  the  commands  of  the 
offion*  to  his  troops.  Ue  also  noommenda  the 
use  of  trompela  and  flntei^  the  latter  beinf 
nppaieattj  an  idon  of  Uaomi  baRomd  hwn  the 


s  In  ssnaMlBBiillh  QlswSie  w«  bkt*  u  InMsnc*  of  Ur. 
•on'i  Mtrera*  McurMr  Id  Uic  cholM  of  term*.  Wh«r«  thm 
wad  M  •  mmt  mcani  of  twkkfnlDg  Um  acboai  ti«  tvt — 

'mum  bufla  Mm*,  m  tht  wiM  wtlMi  tftim't 

but  wb«nni»isfcs«ni( 

term- 
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Greeks ;  he  would  give  tho  signal.^  to  the  truin- 
pete,  followed 'by  the  drums,  and  advises  thAt 
the  cavalry  ihonld  have  instrumente  of  m  different 
sound  from  tlmse  used  by  the  infantry.  This  use 
by  the  Italians  of  both  trumpets  and  drums  it 
confirmeti  by  a  passage  in  Zarliuo  ('  Institutione 
Haimopiche,'  Venioe  1558*  pi.  i.  cap.  »),  *0e- 
mmd  anoora  tal  eoetame  aUi  tempi  noctri ; 
Miaioehe  di  due  entnftti  Tuno  non  a>saIircbbo 
rinfllrfoo,  M  non  invitato  dal  suono  delle  Trombe 
•  de  Tambari,  overo  da  alcan'  altiik  sorte  de' 
mnricali  lutrumenti.'  It  wa-^  from  Italy  that  in 
all  probability  the  earliest  muNical  signals  came: 
■pread  over  Europe  by  mercenaries,  they  were 
nodifiad  and  altered  by  the  different  troops 
which  adopted  them,  bnt  the  two  lignalling  in- 
struments were  everywhere  the  same  (with  j)«  r- 
hapB  the  exoepUoa  of  Gennanj,  where  the  fife 
wiiimi  to  hare  been  introduced),  and  the  names 
given  to  the  different  pounds  long  retained  evi- 
dence of  their  Italian  origin.  The  first  niilit&ry 
signals  which  have  been  banded  down  to  us  in 
notation  are  to  be  found  in  Janneouin's  remark- 
able compoHition 'La  Bataille,*  which  describes 
the  battle  of  Marigaan  (  i ;  1 5),  and  was  published 
at  Antwerp  in  1545,  with  a  fifth  part  added  by 
Verdelot.  [See  vol.  ii .  p.  3 1  ft,  and  fvA.  iil.  p.  35  a. J 
A  comparisi>n  of  thia  compoHition  with  the  same 
composer's  ^ituilar  part-songs  'La  Guerre,*  'La 

S rinse  et  reduction  de  BotUogiM'  ({(til  book  of 
Hcolas  du  Chemin's  Chan»«on!i,  1551  ;  Kitner, 
1551  i.)t  or  Francesco  di  Milauu'ti  'La  Battaglia,' 
would  be  most  interesting,  and  would  probably 
dbdoM  pointa  of  identity  between  the  French 
and  Italian  military  signals.  The  Moand  part 
of  .Taiino'iiiin's  'Bataille'  (of  which  the  first  10 
bars  are  given  here  in  modern  notation)  evidently 
oontains  two  trampet  oaU%  *La  Bouteiell*'  and 
•ArStandark' 
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In  tha  aaae  year  in  wUeh  JamMquia*!  *Bft> 

taille'  was  puMinhud,  we  find  in  England  one  of 
the  earliest  of  those  '  Kules  and  Articles  of  War* 
of  which  ib*  anocession  h&n  been  continued  down 
to  the  present  day.  These  'Rules  and  Ordy- 
naunces  for  the  AfVarre'  were  published  for  the 
French  campaign  of  1544-  Amongst  them  are 
tha  following  zeferanoea  to  trumpet -signals. 
*  After  the  watdie  thai  be  ael,  mito  tha  ^ma  it 
be  discharged  in  the  momyngc,  no  maner  of  man 
make  any  shouting  or  blowing  of  homes  or 
whitteling  or  giMi  nom  bot  if  it  be  truapettea 
by  aapcc&l  cmmmnnaiunA.'  *£ueryl 
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at  the  fyrst  l)lriJite  of  the  trumpottc  shall  sadle 
or  cause  to  bu  ^adlcd  h.i&  Lursc,  at  the  Mconde  to 
br^dell,  at  the  thirde  to  leape  oa  bit  luWMbftoke, 
to  wait  on  the  kyng,  or  his  lorde  or  oftpiUjne.' 
There  u  here  no  mention  of  drums,  but  it  mtut 
be  remembered  that  by  this  time  the  distinction 
of  tnunpet-iotiiidi  bwng  cavalry  signals  and 
drttiB'beati  confined  totlie  inbntry  was  probably 
as  gen« !  h!1  v  dopted  in  England  as  it  was  abroaa. 
In  a  Virginal  piece*  of  William  Bytd's  preserved 
ftt  <Arbt  Gbnreh,  Oslbrd.  and  oaUed  *iSt.  Birds 
Battel,'  which  wan  prnbnbly  written  about  the 
end  of  the  i6th  century,  wo  find  ditferent  sections, 
entitled  'The  SouldierB  SuniuionB/  'The  March 
of  the  foott'tnen,* '  Tht-  March  of  the  horsemen,' 
'  The  TruinpclU,'  '  The  Irish  March,'  and  'The 
Bagpipe  and  the  Drum.'  The  first  and  fi(lh 
of  theee  contain  evident  imitation*  of  trumpet 
•oimdi  wbic^  are  probably  English  military  si^- 
Bal8  of  the  periixl,  the  coinbin.'ition  of  bag-i>:; 
end  drums  being  a  military  march.  Jcban 
Tabourot,  in  bis  TalmUe  '  OrdhAographie ' 

5^^).' says  that  the  musical  instruments  used 
in  war  were  'les  buccines  et  trompettas,  litues 
et  clerou,  com  et  cornets,  tibies.  fifrea,  arigotH, 
tambours,  et  aultres  semblaMcs  '  (fol.  6  h),  and 
sAd&  that  'Ce  bruict  dc  t<ius  leg  diets  inutruiueDta, 
sert  de  signes  et  aduertit-sementa  .-lux  soldats, 
pour  dealiotter,  marcher,  se  re  tint ;  et  b  Lb  ren- 
centre  de  Tennemy  lenr  donne  ccsar,  bardiene, 
et  coura;,'0  d'aasaillir,  et  se  defeudre  viriloment 
et  vigpurouaement.'  TRboarot's  work  contains 
tbe  fint  mention  of  keCUe>dmntfl  being  naed  hf 
cavalry,  as  he  says  was  the  cuBtoni  of  certain 
German  troupn.  Similarlv  in  Rabelais  we  tind 
a  description  of  the  Andooille  folk  attacking 
Fantagrucl  and  his  company,  to  the  sound  of 
'  joyuuu  tifes  and  tabouni,  truuijUjUi  and  clarions.' 
But  though  from  these  passages  it  would  seem 
aa  if  sigula  were  given  by  other  instruments 
(ban  tbe  drum  and  trumpet,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  if  this  was  tho  caso,  thev  wrro  soon 
duioontinued.  '  It  is  to  the  voice  of  the  Dnun 
the  SouMier  sbonld  wbblly  attend,  and  not  to 
the  atre  of  the  whistle,"  sayH  Francis  Markliaiu 
in  1632  ;  and  Sir  Jauie^  Turner,  in  hii<  '  Pallas 
Aimata'  (1683),  has  the  following.  'In  aonie 
places  a  Piper  i"  allowed  to  each  Company  ;  the 
Gertnatis  have  hiru.  and  I  look  upon  their  Pipe 
as  •  Warlike  Instrument.  Tli@  Bag-pi])e  iji  good 
enough  Musick  for  them  who  love  it ;  but  sure 
it  ii  not  wo  good  as  the  Almain  Whistle.  With 
UH  any  Captain  may  keepaPijier  in  his  Company, 
and  mainuiin  bim  too,  for  no  jpay  is  allowed  Jiim, 
perhaps  just  aa  mnob  as  be  deeerfotb/ 

Jn  the  numerous  military  manunl^  ami  'v-  rl 
published  during  the  17th  century,  we  find  mauy 
allusions  to  and  descriptlottS  of,  tbe  different  | 
sis^Mials  in  use.  It  would  Im  unnecessary  to  quote 
these  «H  exlenm,  but  Francis  Markham's  '  Five 
Deeadw  of  J^istles  of  Warre*  (London,  163a) 
dnnanda  some  notice  as  being  the  first  work 
wbieb  gives  the  names  and  descriptiotis  of  tho 
different  signals.  In  Decade  I,  Epistle  5.  'Of 
Drummes  and  Pbipbe^'  be  describes  the  drum 
*8isnl.as.«a«.  SSwroLU.».Bao. 


signals  as  follows:  'First,  in  the  momincr  ih^ 
dischai^e  or  breaking  up  uf  the  Watck,  then  a 
preparation  or  Summons  to  make  them  repaire 
to  tbeir  colours ;  then  a  beating  away  before  they 
begin  to  march :  after  that  a  March  according 
to  the  nature  and  custom  of  the  country  (for 
diuers  countries  have  diuets  Marches),  then  » 
Charge,  than  a  Fsfrott,  then  a  3Voiq»e,  sad  laellj 
a  Battalion,  or  a  Battery,  besides  other  sounds 
which  depending  on  tbe  pbantasttikenes  of  forain 
nattens  are  not  so  oasfoL*  He  also  states  UuU  * 
workup^n  th'T  art  of  drumming  ha«i  been  written 
by  one  limdar:  unfortunately  of  this  00  copy 
apparently  exists.  Markham  is  no  less  explicit 
with  regsid  to  Trumpet  Sounds  than  he  is  witb 
Drum  Signals:  'In  Horse-Troupes  ....  the 
Trvmpel  is  the  same  which  the  Drum  and  Phiph 
ia,  onelj  differing  in  tbe  teannes  and  sonnda  of 
the  Instrument :  ibr  tbe  first  point  of  warn  is 
Buttf  Si  Un,  clap  on  your  saddles  ;  Mounf*  Ctiuallo, 
mount  on  horseback ;  inarch ;  Curga, 

earga,  an  Abome  to  eharge ;  A  la  Bkndmdo,  * 
retrait,  or  retire  to  your  colours;  Auquet,^  to  the 
Watch,  or  a  discharge  for  the  watch,  besides 
diosn  other  points,  as  Prodamatian%  CUa,  Saiii« 
roons,  all  wliich  are  most  necessary  for  eueiy 
Souldier  both  to  know  and  obey'  (Dec  111, 
£p.  I).  It  is  noticeable  in  this  list,  that  tbe 
names  of  tbe  Tnunpet  sounds  evidsntlj  point 
to  an  Italian  origin,  while  those  of  tbe  dnun 
signals  are  as  clearly  Engliuh.  To  the  list  of 
signals  given  bj  Markham  we  may  add  hers 
tbe  IbUowittg,  SMiitbiied  only  in  diffisient 
liflh  works,  but  of  which  unfortunately  no  musical 
notes  are  given  :  Reliefe,  Parado,  Tapto  ('Count 
Mansficlds  Directions  of  Warre,'  tmnsbted  by 
W.  G.  16^4)  ;  March,  Al.arm,  Troop,  Cliamadoes 
and  answers  thereunto,  licveills.  rnKlamalions 
(Du  Praissac's  'Art  of  Warre,'  Engliidie-l  by  J. 
Cniso,  1639) ;  Call,  Prepara^ve,  Battle,  Beti«at 
(*Compl«»t  Body  of  the  Art  Military,'  Elton, 
1650);  Take  Arms,  Come  to  Colours,  Draw  out 
into  the  Field,  Challenge,  General,  Farley  (•  Eng- 
lish Military  Discipline,'  1680);  Chrtboing  (Tui<- 
ner  s  '  Pallas  Armato,'  1683). 

To  return  to  thase  eis^nals  the  notes  of  which 
have  come  down  tn  uio,  the  earliest  collection 
extant  is  to  bi  f  in  I  in  the  second  book  of 
Mersenne'a  '  De  In-trumeiiti;*  Ilarmonicis,'  Prop, 
xix  (1635),  where  the  following  cavalry  signala 
are  given — L'entree;  Two  Boute-sclles ;  Aclieval; 
A  lestendart;  Le  simple  eavalquet;  Le  double 
caval(}uet;  La  charge;  Lachauiade;  La  retraitf  ; 
Le  Guet.  Of  these  signals  ^copies  of  which  will 
be  found  in  a  MS.  of  tbe  i^tb  eantncr  ia  tb« 
British  Museum,  Had.  6461)  ws  givn  here  the 
tirst  P.oiite-selle. 

Tlie  next  collection  known  is  that  of  Girolamo 
Fontini,  Trumpeter  to  Ferdinand  II.,  Duke  of 
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Work  is  entitled  '  >fodo  per 
impMan  •  Mnum  di  trombft  tanto  di  guerra 
qaaato  mtufealmentv  in  orgimo,  oon  tromb*  tor- 

•  linA,  col  ciinbalo  e  otjn'altro  istnimento;  aL,'- 
giuatovi  molt«  sonate,  come  balletti,  brandi, 
oapricd,  imbiiiida,  oomnti,  paasaggi  e  wntate 
oon  la  trombft  e  organo  JnHiemo '  (  Frankfurt, 
1636).  Tim  rare  work,  to  which  M.  Georges 
Kastner  firwt  drew  attention  in  Ua  *M«oiiel 
de  M-;-;iqno  ^ri:u.ur«-,'  cnntains  iipecimeDa  of 
the  foUowing  truiii|itjt.-call8 — FrimA  Chiamata  di 
Gmrra;  Sparatadi  Buita  St-lJa;  L'accavallo;  La 
marciata;  Seconda  Chiamata  eke  si  vk  sonata 
avant  la  Battaiorlia ;  Battaglia ;  Alio  Stendardo ; 
Ughetto;  Rilirutadi  Capriccio  ;  Butte  la  Tend  a  ; 
TuttialkTola.  Some  of  these  are  voty  el*bora(e. 
The  Bonte-nelle,  for  iraitanoe,  eontitti  of  an  lateo- 
ductionof  four  bar,^  iu  (Mirnon  tiiiie,  followed  by 
a  movement  in  6-4  tune,  twenty-utDe  bars  long, 
which  is  partly  repeated.  We  give  here  OM  of 
the  ■horter  signals, '  Alio  Steodaido'^- 

(Three  thnc^y 


— d — 1 

1 

f— ♦ — •  •    m  » 

— 1,11' — 1 — 1 — 

£  r  •  r 

With  regard  to  the  German  signals  of  this 
period,  and  indeed  with  regard  to  the  whole 
history  of  militan  miwio  ia  Qwomy,  we  are 
rdaetatitly  compelled  to  treat  tb«  subject  very 
cur3oriI\.  'wing  to  the  almost  total  wsint  of 
materiai.  it  has  been  seen  that  the  use  of  the 
k«ttl«dniin  Ibr  the  cvnhj  ohm  from  Qemnany. 
and  freqdent  allusiona  are  made  in  Fmnch  woi  !  h 
of  the  iSth  century  to  the  superiority  of  German 
military  music.  But  owing  perhaps  to  the  more 
general  musical  intcdligcncc  of  the  fwldiers.  the 
different  Bignals  seem  Ui  have  b«en  handeil  down 
orally  to  a  greater  extent  than  they  were  with 
other  nations.  It  ia  Mid  thnt  tlMir  signals  were 
better  in  point  of  ftirm  tltta  those  of  other 
nations,  an<l  that  they  were  oflt n  ili  rived  from 
popular  VolksUeder,  etc.  Their  luuaical  sv^ie- 
ilmity  they  retain  to  &m  present  day.  As  inter- 
eating  point  with  regard  Ui  the  German  aignala 
is  the  habit  the  aoldiiii^  bad  uf  inventing  doggrel 
▼wsee  to  Hiem.  Some  of  these  rhymes  are  said 
to  be  very  ancient,  going  back  so  far  as  the  16th 
century.  The  vtjrsjeB  were  not  confined  to  the 
■ignala  of  their  own  nrmieB,  biit  were  aometimes 
edapted  to  those  of  their  traditional  enemies,  the 
Frendi.  Freiherr  von  Soltau  gives  several  of 
theae  in  his  work  on  German  Volkulieder  (Leip- 
lig.  1845).   The  foUowing  are  some  of  the  most 


ICartoffpliiipp,  Kartoffolfmpp, 

Vud  Uaim  ujiii  wanu  eia  ijcij'Hifcnkop', 

Holil,  mebl,  raehl.      (Horn  ijigiial.)  1 


IMgHdadikaaM.  (UOa) 

But  dish  DMnr  Idi  kOH 
Maekdlehlialddavoa.  Ofthesnt.) 

Zn  Belt  BO  B«tt 
Die  Trommel  gelit 
Und  das  ihn  morgen  f rQh  aaf*t«ht, 
Und  aiidit  to  Una  im  Bett«  l^lit 

(Ptoatfsa  ZapfeBStraMi,  or  IMtoe.) 
Die  Pransoaan  haban  dai  Geld  gwtotalan, 
IMe  Praaaaan  woUan  aa  wiedcr  holen  I 

"  lid! 


Another  probable  rsMoii  of  the  sonrai^  of  old 
coneetiona  of  aignala  in  Qmomj  h  that  the 

triiijj|  r !.  rs  and  drummers  formed  a  very  cloae 
and  strict  guild.  The  origin  of  their  privilegee 
was  of  greet  antiquity,  hut  tfiflir  leel  otrength 
dates  from  the  Imperial  decrees  confirming  their 
ancient  privileges,  iH^ued  in  153S,  1613,  uid 
1630,  and  confirmed  by  Ferdinand  III.,  ('liadet 
VI.,  Francis  I.,  and  Joseph  II.  Sir  Jafl.  Turner 
(I'allas  .iVrmata,  Load.  1633) '  has  Home  account 
of  this  guild,  from  which  were  recruited  theotinr^ 
town,  uidannv  trumpeters.  Their  privileges  wen 
meet  strictly  observed,  and  no  one  ooold  heoeme  » 
uiaBter-trum peter  except  bj bebng  eppKeatioed  to 
a  member  of  the  guild.* 

Betvming  to  Fnnee,  we  find  from  the  time 
of  Louis  XI V.  downwards  a  considerable  number 
of  orders  of  the  government  i^ulating  the  dif« 
ferent  trumpet  and  drum  signals.  Many  of 
theoe  have  been  printed  by  M.  Ka^tnnr  in  the 
Appendix  to  hid  Manuel,  tu  \Ninoti  work  we 
must  refer  the  reader  for  a  more  detailed  account 
of  the  various  changes  which  they  underwent. 
In  1 705  the  elder  Philidor  ( Andr«^)  inserted  in 
his  immense  autograph  collection  [see  vol.  ii. 

E7o3a],  nart  of  which  is  now  preserved  in  the 
ibrary  of  the  Puis  GMunrvntmre,  many  of  the 
*  liatteries  et  Bonneriea*  composed  by  himself  and 
Lully  for  the  French  army.  The  part  which  Lully 
and  Phillidor  took  in  ume  oompoeitlons  seems 
to  have  been  in  adapting  short  airs  for  fifes  and 
hautbois  to  the  fundamental  drum- beats.  See  the 
numerous  examples  printed  in  Kastner's  ^lanuel. 

From  this  time  the  number  and  diversity  of 
the  French  signals  increased  enormously.  Beaidea 
Philidor's  collection,  a  great  number  will  be 
found  ill  Leoooq  Mndeleine'a  'Service  ordinaire 
et  jonmafier  de  In  Oavalerie  en  abreg^'  (1720), 
and  Marguery'a  *  In>' n:L  t  i  »n«  pour  lee  Tam> 
boun/  for  the  most  part  full  of  corruptions^  and 
too  often  iaeofreeay  noted.  Under  the  Oonratete 
and  Empire  the  n.ilitarv  signals  received  a  num- 
ber of  additionB  from  i>avid  Buhl,*  who  prepared 
different  sets  of  ordonnanoea  for  trumpelo»  dnoBM, 
and  fifes,  which  were  f\ditpte<l  by  the  ^uoccfsive 
French  govemuieuLs  during  the  first  iialf  of  the 
present  century,  and  still  form  the 
body  of  eignal*  of  the  Freooh  Armj* 


1  Tn  Knclaad  itmlUr  nooMOM  thfmm  tr*  tnwM  i 
calU.  Their  chtaf  authon  and  parpMnaton  tn  ikl 
The  lolluwlut  OfBMr'l  McM  Call  U  M  enipl«i— 


i«r«ha 


*^        or>e*aMr«haa  ka»*  podding itm.  ant 


i 


Ml  •  dl«n'  wiTM  bat*   tUl  •  ij, 

'  Oremijiikl  u.  l'rtTtt«|te  d.  TrompBlsr  u.  r» 

(X^raadtB,  oo         «|uot«d  la  WackarUD*!  '  nulelaiia.'  p.  110). 

•  FMlNr  tBtonDaUoD  a»  «Ma  Mil|f«et  wlU  b*  found  ta  Handel, 
ml  aea*  'Truapviar.'  aaS  la  Um  mrk  quoted  la  that  trtl^: 
•Tanu«h  rtriT  AnliMl^  nr_baali|fe4S||kalliahs 
SBd-Paulkui- K  utiM '  ( 

«iMf»l.l. 
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BOUNDS  AND  SIGNALS. 


The  history  of  army  sisals  in  France  is  brought 
to  a  cloM  by  the  restoration  but  year  of  the  drum 
to  its  former  positkllf  Um  ill-advised  attempt  to 
aboliah  it  from  the  army  having'  met  with  uni- 
versal dUfavour.  The  French  sigu^iLi  aro  much 
too  nnmerous  for  quotation  in  these  pages.  They 
are  faperior  to  the  English  in  the  thr«e  CHsntiAM 
of  rhythm,  melody  and  limplidty,  bat  in  all  three 
respects  are  inferior  to  the  German.  Perhaps  the 
best  French  signml  is  '  La  Betnite^'  pUjfied  as 
arranged  tot  twee  tnmipeti. 


SOUNDS  AND  SIGNALS. 

Returning  to  the  English  signals,  after  the  Re- 
bellion and  during  the  great  ountinental  wars  of 
the  1 8th  cmtnijy  the  Aiglish  army  onderwoit 
many  changM,  and  was  modi  influenced  by  the 
association  of  foreign  allies.   The  fife  bad  falloi 
into  disuse,  but  was  reintnxluctd  by  the  Duke 
of  Cumberland  in  1 747.  Fi£ss  were  fizst  used  by 
the  Boyd  Artllkry,  who  w«ra  instnieted  ii 
}>lAyiiig  them  by  a  Hanovoian  named  XJlrich. 
Tbey  were  afterwards  adopted  by  the  Goaids  aad 
the  19th,  aad  soon  came  into  general  mm.  Gmh 
(Military  Antiquities)  alleges  that  the  trumpet 
was  tir8t  adopted  in  1 759  by  the  Dragoons  instead 
of  the  hautbois;  but  this  is  evidently  aa  arrsr,  as 
by  an  order  of  George  II.,  dated  July  25,  >743< 
'all  Horse  and  DragoonGrand  Guards  are  to  sound 
trumpets,  and  beat  drums,  at  marching  from  th« 
Parade  and  Relieving.'  On  thefwniatiast  of  IWit 
iafiuitry  regiments,  drans  wers  at  flist  tuwd  py 
them,  in  common  with  tbe  rest  of  the  armj,  but 
about  179a  they  adopted  the  bugle  for  sicnaUing 
purposso.  '  Bugle  Hotns'  are  mat msalMMMd  m 
the  'Roles  and  Regulations  for  the  FdniintioM^ 
Field-Exerdse,  and  Movements,  of  llis  Majesty's 
Forces,'  issued  June  1, 179a.  In  December  1798 
the  first  authorised  collection  of  trumpft-buirl^* 
Sounds  was  issued,  and  by  regulaiiuus  dated 
November  1804  theso  Sounds  were  adopted  by 
eveiy  RKinent  and  corps  of  cavalry  in  tbs 
semoe.  The  bugle  was  afterwards  (and  alill 
is)  used  by  the  Royal  Artillery,  aiiJ  about  the 
time  of  ths  Crimean  campaign  was  used  by  the 
cavalry  in  the  fisld,  although  the  tranpot  is 
still  used  in  camp  and  quarters.    The  use  of 
the  drum'  for  signalling  is  almost  extinct  in 
our  army,  but  combined  with  tho  M»  imiom 
called  the  flute),  it  ia  used  for  marching  purposes. 
Like  many  other  musical  matters  connected  with 
the  British  army,  the  state  of  the  different  bugle 
and  tmmpet  sounds  calls  for  oonsideraUe  refoem. 
The  instraments  used  are  tmmpets  in  Eb  and 
bugles  in  I'b,  and  though  the  former  are  said 
to  be  specially  ossd  by  Uie  Horse  Artillery  mad 
Cavalry,  and  tho  httar  by  the  Bojal  AriOlery 
and  Infantry,  there  seems  to  be  no  settled  cue> 
torn  in  the  service,  but — as  in  the  atmilar  caae 
of  the  difliBrent  regimental  marches   00a  hwabh 
of  the  service  adopts  the  instrument  of  an- 
other branch  whenever  it  is  found  convenient. 
Hmm  are  two  collections  of  Sounds  pubUahod 
by  authority  for  the  use  of  the  army— 'TVumpet 
and  Bugle  Sonnds  for  Mounted  Services  and 
Garrison  Artillery,  with  Instructions  fur  the 
Training  of  Trumpeters '(last  edition  1879); 
'lahalbrj  Biu^  Sounds'  (bst  editiaii  1877). 
The  former  Of  these  works  contnins  the  Cavalry 
iiegiraental  Calls,  the  Royal  Artillery  Regimental 
and  Brigade  Calls,  Soundings  for  Camp  and 
Quarters,  Soundings  for  tlie  Fi'-Id,  Fit-Id  Calls 
for  Royal  Artillerv  when  acting  as  infantry,  and 
Instructions  for  Trumpeters.   The  sounds  are 


formed  by  diffuent  combinatiflas  of  tho  coen  notes 
of  the  bugle'  aad  trumpet.  Their  loalas  ai« 
follow:— 
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Bugto.  _   


SPARK. 


Tram  pet. 


")  -V  — '  - 


The  Bb  of  the  trumpet  i«  however  never  used. 
Mmoj  of  the  Snglidi  agnab  are  intrinBically 
food,  whQe  many  am  qjuito  the  revene;  and 
they  are  noted  down  wlthont  any  regard  to  the 

tn&nDer  in  which  they  shoul^l  be  play<xl.  A  com- 
parifloa  with  the  lounda  tued  by  the  German 
■my  (eqMdally  tlie  Inftntry  dgnala)  ibows 
kow  Buperior  in  th\a  respect  the  hitter  are,  the 
rats,  pauses,  marka  of  oxiinssidn,  and  tempi 
being  all  carefully  printed,  and  the  drum-and- 
fife  marches  being  often  full  of  ftxcelicnt  effect 
and  spirit,  while  in  the  English  mtiraals attantion 
to  these  detuls  is  mure  the  exception  than  the 
rola.  Space  will  not  allow  us  to  print  here  any 
of  the  longer  signala,  either  Oermatt  er  English, 
but  the  foUowing  Sounds  may  be  interesting,  as 
showing  the  diifeiences  between  the  English  and 
Oennaa  qritoiML  Tba  loandi  an  te  caviliy  in 
both  cases. 


Trot, 


Trab.   

^  jpirjrrimrrrr 


^^^^ 

Galopp. 

■Jimi 

r-  ^  B- 

Chsrfib 

1-4- 

Mnrscli '  Marach 

'.  (audi  Verfolguiipt). 

—   -    -  H   

Halt. 

m 

f.  1  H  

Halt. 

_H  

SV^i^  ■  

In  conclusion  we  ainst  refer  tlie  reader  who 
would  further  inveeligate  this  subject  U)  Ka^tncr's 
'  Manuel  general  de  Musique  Milttaire '  (Paris 
1848),  where  are  to  be  found  a  large  number  of 
the  signala  and  lonnda  in  nae  in  the  different 
European  armies  in  the  author's  time,  as  well  as 
auoh  information  on  tho  aubjeoi  of  military 
muie  in  generdi— •  raliiflet  wUeli  hm  been 
hitherto  strangely  neglecteil  in  both  Germany 
niul  England.  Sume  little  information  will  also 
be  found  in  Mendel's  Lexicon  (arta.  Militair* 
Musik,  and  Trompeter).  The  present  writer  is 
much  indebted  to  the  kindneea  of  Col.  Thompson, 
Commandant  of  the  Military  School  of  Muaio, 
Kneller  HaU ;  Lionel  Coat.  Ban.;  Mr.  J.  A. 
BrowBa  bandmaatar  of  iba  Sooui  MatropoUtaa 
Schools,  and  Messrs.  H.  Potter  A  Co.,  who  have 
furnished  information  for  this  article.  [W.B.S.] 

80UPIR  (a  sigh).  The  Franeb  nana  to  » 

crutL-hct  rest.  A  quaver  rest  is  called  un  Jwrf* 
touuir,  a  aamiquaver  ditto^  un  jptoiK  <U  aoiwifv 
ana  ao  on.  [O.  j 

SOWINSKI,  Albert,  of  Polish  origin,  wa.s 
bom  in  1803  at  Ladysyn  in  the  Ukraine.  He 
arrived  in  Tionna  at  aa  early  age,  waa  tba  papil 

of  Czerny,  Leidesdorf,  and  Seyfried,  and  tne 
friend  of  Uummel,  Mosoheles,  and  others.  In 
1 830  he  settled  in  Paris  aa  a  player  and  liUiriOemrt 
and  died  there  March  5,  1880.  He  compiled  a 
iiiographicttl  Dictionary  of  Polish  muHiciaim  (Lea 
Mosiciena  Polonais,  etc.;  Paris,  Le  Clere,  iS57)t 
and  published  a  translation  of  Schindkr'a  'Baa* 
thoven*  (Paris,  Oamier.  1865).  of  wUoh  latter 
we  will  only  say  that  it  is  atrociously  executed. 
An  oratorio  by  him,  '  St.  Adalbert/  ia  in  tbe 
Library  of  the  fata  Saared  ttMmoiiieSoqtatjy.  (O.] 
SPACE.  Tbe  stave  is  made  up  of  5  lines  and 
4  spaoei.  Tbe  apaoaa  in  tba  treble  atave  make 
tiie  word  FAta,  wbieb  la  ualU  aa  •  Mmerte 
technica  for  beginners.  £0.} 

SPARK,  William,  Mua.  Doo,  Mm  of  »  ]Mf 
vicar  of  Exeter  Cathedral,  waa  bom  at  Sxetw 

Oct.  28,  1835.  He  became  a  chorister  there,  and 
in  1840  waa  articled  for  five  yean  to  Dr.  S.  Sebaa- 
tianweiley.  OitWealey^alaavliigEseter  forthe 
Parish  Church,  Leeds,  his  pupil  went  with  him, 
.■uid  soon  became  deputy  organist  of  tbe  Parish 
Church,  and  or|{aniatofC«apMtownaiid8t.Paal*a 
succestdvely.  He  waa  next  chosen  organist  to 
Tiverton,  Devon,  and  Daventry,  Northampton ; 
and  on  Wesley's  removal  to  Winchester  in  1850 
waa  ^KMlnted  to  St,  Geonge'a  Cbondi,  Leeda, 
wbflire  be  atiU  nmaina.  HJa  aotivitj  In  Leeda, 
outside  of  his  own  parish,  has  been  remarkable. 
Within  a  year  of  his  appointment  he  founded 
the  Leeds  Madrigal  and  Motet  Society.  Then 
followed  the  ]'e>i>.li  V  Concerts,  which  resulted 
in  the  erection  of  the  new  Town  Hall.  Tbe 
famous  organ  in  the  hall  was  built  by  Gray  A 
Daviaoiw  from  tbe  designs  of  Henry  Smart  and 
Vt.  ^ailt.  It  was  opened  April  i,  1859,  and 
after  a  severe  competition  Mr.  Spark  was  elected 
the  Borough  organist,  a  post  which  lie  still  holda. 
Uia  organ  recitals  there  twioe  %  weak  «e  iMfilj 
'  Mr.8|paiklooklibdvtwaeD(Nloc 
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of  Music  Rt  DubUn  in  l86i.  In  1869  started 
the  '  Organista'  Quarterly  Journal '  (No%ellua). 
wUeb  htM  DOW  reached  its  58th  number.  It  was 
followed  by  the  Practical  Cboir-nuMter  (Metxler ), 
and  in  1881  by  a  readable  and  exhanirtiTe  bio- 
graphy of  Henry  Smart  (Keeves,  8vo.).  He  has 
*1m>  published  three  CwitolM^  various  Mthem*. 
lenrioea,  glees,  and  other  oompodtloiM,  besides 
editing  a  laige  number  of  Mgu^piMwIiyBAtbte, 
the  Frenoh  oi:ganist.  [6.] 

SPAUN,  J08BPB,  FRKrasRB  TOir,  musical 
amateur,  renuvvned  fur  liis  great  affection  for 
Schubert;  bom  at  Linz,  Nor.  II,  1788.  of  a 
ftonily  orii^inally  Hwabian,  but  Mitfed  In  Anstrin. 
Joseph,  the  second  chilil  of  Franz  von  Spaim, 
filjmdicus  of  Upper  Austria,  attended  the  Latin 
■mool,  pMMd  through  a  course  of  philosoj^y,  in 
1806  entered  the  Imperial  Staat-Oonvict  at 
Vienna,  and  began  to  study  law.  Music  was 
diligently  pursued  in  his  new  sphere,  and  Spaun 
hesftily  joined,  playing  the  violin,  and,  as  the 
oldest  boy,  conducting  the  pupils'  little  band. 
On  one  occasion  he  became  aware  of  a  hiunW 
boy  in  speotaoles^  who  stood  behind  him  playing 
Us  part  like  »  master.  TU«  was  Sehabert,  who. 
after  he  had  got  over  his  first  shyness,  attached 
himself  devotedly  to  Spaun  and  oonfidied  to  him 
Ua  ddlght  Itt  oompoalng,  and  his  want  of  music- 
paper.  This  want  Spauusupplied.and  thus  secured 
Schubert's  lifelong  gratitude.  [,See  vol.  iii.  p.  330.] 
In  September  1800  Spaun  «nt«ffed  the  Govern- 
ment service,  and  in  181 1  was  placed  in  the 
Lottery  department;  in  1839  became  Regier* 
ungsrath,  and  in  1841  Hofirath  ;  in  1859  was  en- 
nobled and  rwMtvod  tho  freedom  of  the  city  of 
▼ienna,  and  in  1861  retired.  He  died  Nor.  *5, 
1865,  at  his  daiiL,'h tor's  house  at  Linz,  and,  in 
aooordanoe  with  his  own  wish,  was  buried  in  the 
fdiiuehyard  of  tbamklrelnii  (near  Gmunden) 
where  ho  spent  hia  Hummers  and  had  a  villa. 
The  whole  of  hia  othcial  life,  except  two  shurt 
tanaka  at  Linz  in  1818  and  Lembeig  in  1825, 
was  passed  in  Vienna,  where  he  married  Fanny 
von  Kuner  in  1818.  He  had  five  children,  of 
whom  une  101^  Jnaapli,  ma  IdUad  al  Ilia  baittla 
of  Novara. 

Tlia  list  of  Spaooili  fHanda  indiMlea  maiiTfaitar* 

enting  namea,  especially  the  poets  Theodnr  Kiimer 
(whose  acquaintance  he  made  in  181^  shortly 
befbre  Kifniar^a  daatii),  Kajsriiolkr,  CMUparaer. 
Fran  z  von  Schober  (died  at  Dresden,  Sept.  1 3, 1 88  2 ) , 
and  the  gifted  painter  Moritz  von  Schwind — all 
except  K&mer  doaaly  oonneoted  with  Schubert's 
life.  Afti^r  his  attachment  to  Spaun  had  become 
oontirnied,  Schubert  always  first  showed  him  his 
new  songs,  and  asked  his  opinion.  Spann  also 
andaavoured  to  lialp  him  Dy  introduotlooa  to 
mnsical  people.  Tn  this  way  SdndMrt  made  the 
acquaintance  of  Wilteczek,  tiM  niaiataijal  coun- 
oilkv,  who  became  one  of  hia  moat  davoCad  ad- 
karaDla,  and  asada  »  aoileetioii  of  Sdinbert's 
works,  which  he  took  every  pains  to  nndar  com- 
plete, and  which  has  furnished  mateiiala  for  all 
the  biographies  and  catalogues  of  Sohubert.  This 
he  left  to  Spaun,  "^tipuiatinjj  that  tm  his  death  it 
should  pass  to  the  Uettellachatt  der  Musikfreunde, 


in  whose  archives  it  may  now  be  seen — a  monu- 
ment of  painstaking  devotion.  The  collection 
contains  a  replica  by  Uieder  himself,  dated  1840, 
of  his  portrait  of  Schubert  taken  in  1835 ;  mhtmt 
65  vols,  printed  or  MS.  containing  all  Schnbatt*a 
vocal,  and  part  of  his  instrumental  works :  a 
thematic  list  of  the  songs  from  181 1  to  182S: 
biographkal  notieea,  poems,  critiqaes;  »  Bat  of 
the  81  poets  set  by  him  from  .rRscliyluj*  t  i 
Zettler  (including  Spaun  himself  as  author  of  the 
'J tingling  und  der  Tod*)  ;  the  MSS.  bought  by 
Landfiberg  of  Rome  from  Ferdinand  Schubert  in 
1840  ;  several  }>arcels  of  articles,  letters,  notices, 
axtracts  from  newspa|Nni|  poems  on  Sfdmberl^ 
ooQcert-bills  and  programmaa;  and  14  pieoeo  in 
Schubert's  own  hand.  [C.F^.] 

SPECIMENS,  CROTCH'S.    'Spaoimena  «C 

varioufl  styles  of  music  referred  to  in  a  Couna 
of  Lectures  rttad  at  Oxford  and  London,  and 
adapted  to  keyed  instrumentii  by  W.  Crotdl, 
MuH.  Doc,  Prof.  Mus.  Qzon.'  This  title  is 
sufficiently  explanatory.  The  lectures  were  de- 
livered in  1800-4  •^'^  JS20.  [See  Ckotch.1  The 
work  is  in  3  vols.*  with  a  prefisoe  to  eacn,  *mi 
full  indexes.  Its  oontents  are  as  follow  ;— 

VOLIME  I. 

SjmphooT  to  SQBliii  DaL  Handel.  Lore  In  Secret. 

t>o.       J«»louir.        Do.    jOpni  the  door  (oftlT. 
Ffttt  of  Onrtttl*  to  lOsMil*.  Oluck.  Sevtch  edition. '  lu  op«n  the 
nuiM  aod  tb»  Ohildreu  of  Urmet.  The  rixtinc  of 


UuMlel. 

Caitle  O'Xell. 

How  cmllcnt  (opening  Do. 

Tbe  Uarrett  Mooo. 

Who  U  like  UDto  Titer.  Uu. 

John  Udjn  of  the  Oli^ 

U«r(l>alMd.MHiHeledlhcm.  I>o. 

The  rorlorn  (Jueao. 

IfanMt  in  Btmiliie  Do. 

Tbe  Bnowy-bwiSlsS  USSSL 

Somta  tor  Marpikhord  (OX  D. 

I>erau>t  VDmC 

SewUttl. 

Mj  IVar  Har  with  mo. 

9«nciuib  0.  OlbboM. 

The  Meld  of  tbe  Valley. 

Alltswtto,  r  (S}  mpboigr).  Hsfda. 

The  Tretti  lilrl  mllklu(  the  C<rmt, 

jKWISa  MlWML 

If  the  Cat  liad  iiuld. 

I*IUaiou(ht7,  or,  Wbora  baa  baas 

tkm. 

aday,  boaiv  LaMau 

Slow. 

The  Ulchwar  u  DwMla. 

Matthew  Brkss>> 

Alio,  mod  era  to. 

Captain  U'Kala. 

Alio,  mod  era  lu. 

filmoo  B«adla. 

una  MosiSt 

OraMi  ooaiana;«r,lsBilas^ 

Cn  of  CoaD*uchl« 

taw- 
Damot. 

AUegru. 

i^trachoo  Varies. 

Blow. 

TkafniffOMB.  Owilsa. 
OMMMm.  ns. 

Wat  U  ibb  nlgMsataoM. 

Higtiiaiid  Air  aaS  Chnraa  l»lalt 
Tba  yiihaf— SftiaiSS  fcr  iWISH 

lattbsaak. 

Sltuut  Rl  Flullb. 

II  n  men  Duff. 

mTiiaMllfiM 

Corrl  KooD  DllUh. 

OaalMsaaiim. 

SiiL||  ssMstsf  <a  y**^ 

Tta*  Dufttnc  of  IksSiMb  Btsna. 

Cuohee  na  ftnc*. 

Slaw. 

Lento  •  AffelliMiMb 

Hodaiato. 

Alleyii  a  rooo. 

A  Tuoa  o(  tbaW^atin  lalaa 

Old  Lanco  Lea. 

OraaachfM  MoUf. 

Blow. 

Saeouraa  Mlgh  Mllsfe 

AII««ro  Moderato. 

ABotter  •dUtaa. 

The  Broom  cf  c  owdenknow*. 

Iriih  Trwralla. 

Anotbar  aditlun  ol  the  lams  tu«n. 

AitotiMr  edUtai  isslsl  iMte- 

A  tblnl  edition. 

I  «i«h  SRI  loea  waia  bi  a  Bin. 

XotM't  XaSfsl. 

rorswIswtlMHSanw 

u>ea  kttacM«i«rsv  ■saraht. 

Old  sir  Staum  the  Ki^^ 
Tba  Lata  of  Patla'*  mO. 

The  Sttaep  Wiisiwa  Or  Vcit  san. 

Stepoer  traliM  sM  Ala 
Tbe  Irlth  LaSr. 

Bo^oe  Water. 

Auwthar  adttioa. 

Oon>  Rtccx.  or  Uj  N»nnr  O. 

A  Trip  to  tba  JuhUa^  m,  Mb* 

U  to  a  rontss  Cltma  }au  toi, 

bunbCaeUa. 

Jack  oa  lbs  ansBi 

Tba  Bran  Than. 

A  Trip  to  ■Sfi«»  Boat  ab«l»> 

The  Rummer  ll  eoBtag. 

booe). 

K.ttv  Tyrtrl. 

Waihlof  tui>'<  Mercb,  tSH^ 

The  iv.ir.llrn  BoJ. 

Tba  teuton  <>r  baUtKk. 

Till;  Kair-!'&  r  '1  OUIt. 

Buelln  i:a*tla. 

Tba  Vtif  latlur. 

AllaKi«.M. 
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TbeBt^of 
Tho  Bran  of  

rorLAkeofOvM. 
Waking  m'  ih«  laul  J 
Tbe  e  '*  Nftucj  to  llM  Gi 
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AUtfTO. 
AU«vro. 

fanr.  mm*  ttM  Kiof  ■•  «>«•. 

Polwon  on  thaOiMa. 
I'llo'erbotftoi 

WMTi  1117  hwrt. 


lYr  „. 

Sonc<ft«Bi«|n.). 

iTJie  Iirp«rtureof  Ih?  King. 

iTJie  .Suiti     llie  I>u»,- 
iwiH->!  Tw  II  jii  el  l>ocii.   Itie  Dimpled 


iMTbOofdoa. 
Ban  swa.  thera  aw*. 
The  lajtl  llmcl  cuncu  arth«moor. 
He  '■  luw  do*  u.  tM  '*  lu  Uwt  btvoai. 
Mr  Apron  Dvtrj. 
John  lU;'*  bonnta  iMtl*. 
SiMtelwrliuala  Maa. 
Om4v  I  iMwd  1UI7  Hf, 
8b«  rx>V!  aiid  MMlfc 

Will  \r  iO. 

tillilerwjt 


Oin  thoa  

Karl  l>uu«laj. 

Chevj  Cbue. 

Cockl«iiUaU<,or  iha  Lam  ot  Ut  log- 

•too. 
XUIarkrMky. 
Jotuuiy  ajid  Xally. 
Carron  Bid*. 
UtatlitowaUtt'ta 
CliMrtl}  and  MmiIBj 
JobDnr  raa, 
<KUJiarriM. 
BtrbanAUw. 

ll»ro  and  Ijrander. 
Muw>.-r?  u;  i>.r  f  uiaat 
Johuo/  Annitrong. 


Old  Knoum  TDlMb 
The  Brltuiu  (ICM). 
Tlu  Twtni  (Ite&t. 
iBaggar  BurdCK). 
j6in«r.orlUDsJa«i«lki 
.  <UM>. 

OKMbr  Squara  (ITUft. 
Lt(lll  o'  LUTC. 

HomlMj  Uottt*. 
Oharattag 
Tha  Marry  

Tbs  Charmar. 

Halutatk'n. 
I'aul  i  bt«ep1e  n«fi,'.l. 
TheShcphtfrd  L)ii..ljirr. 
Tba  Sam*  Tuue  uniuiuu  1658). 

„    oo-      (  o*.  mtt. 

AillcirlM»  (1640J. 
The  Oar  land. 
Tilt  Cannaa'a  WhttUa. 
An  Old  Woaiau  ekrthad  to  OlV* 
SUnfo  or  Oil  of  Barley. 
Another  edJUou.  caJledM 
Baw. 

All  In  »  MI«T  Mi^rolng, 
Aiiu'.lirr   edUtuii  (Xm 

Ma*ta(  li>U>. 
UDteaUijallr. 
Ohaahlre  Bounda. 
Kins'*  Hactot, «  Knt  T«fe 
CoMer'i  Uoniylpib 
Orai^  Nan. 


■WlillftfdeCoTarlMk 
TiMOuMy  Miller. 
Satuidajf  Ni(ht  and 

ing  (l6Ki>. 
AlaiMMtodaVnaM, 


Caloga  Datidd  Bropbwyd  (trcn  a 


VhlUlocICi . 


MtUltt. 


Of 


Another  edlthw. 

Orlfflth  ap  CuiiM* 

T  KedU  Fa«r. 

AUufTo  Modarato. 

The  Mar«b  of  iba  Man  of  Uarlacb 

The  Coim«r«f  JbrfaiMth. 

Tbe  Mtnstmv  oTOhlik  OlMla. 

Uocerddan. 

Tba  Kbb  of  tba  Tide. 

Tba  Oalicbt  of  Iba  Mtmollhnit 


 ■triBB. 

B^ban  Moriydd.  MotMi! 

bon. 

Mrwall  Mad  Pnw. 
P»wyltodUlogefaa»e  tozka. 
■■'<wio<  awjn.  oood 

baaonr'd  and  Ulti/  Up^. 
Arbjdjnaa.  Tba Itvakiw Bltfal. 
Fhrwel    Kdnffed  f)«la^or 

Towjn  tut  la. 
Oafjddj  Uarr«)p>en. 

cil  7  Kwraich.  Tba  Whmmrt 

IVrtreat  (frum  a  Ml.) 
Codiad  rr  HedjddL  Tlie  Blabic  of 

the  lArk. 
Tba  Bad  Pifiai'i  Melody. 


'  Ola- 


of  «ha  M«M  al 

raortan. 
The  Xuiiki'  March. 
The  Uatrnlng  <il  tbe  day, 
TbaCampof  thePaUce.  (Of  rwbte 
I  tkbaokJn.) 


new, 

VWKoa  Matmua 

In  r.  S-l, 
"  r.  3-4. 

fence  ITAnglalarTa. 
ioiabio  TalanHr.  » 
caIMlMn» 

Paal'ked. 
Ill  c.  s-«. 

c'orrani  la  TIaaoiMb 
rorrant  le  MuuualaA 
BJcadooo  (I6M). 
MaMfiiuada  Bafil, 
Provencal  8oi«  on  tbt  Deatl)  of 
Bichard  I.  (by  (Jaucelm  or 
AuMlm  raldltj. 
noman  d  Aleiaudra  (U40). 
Suim  u(  Tblbaut  JUar«f  MlMMIfc 
AooK  of  TblbaoL 
Ijt  Prtntem*  lapptOtMianMa. 
A  kiTely  Laia. 
Fill  eVry  Ulasa. 
Iiuurle  d'AuTerna. 
Danie  d««  Aavervnata. 
Pertcuurdlae. 

ITAUAM  XaTWIIAL 


WAtMBtt 
■aMdaVaeba. 

Another  edition. 

UBtmajl  MATIOMft  ] 

•III 
Altacra. 
Allecro  ModeratO. 
Allecro. 

AUc«ru  ModeratO. 
An  Uld  Grnnau  Ttwk 
Valtrar  or  Walu. 
Allegro. 

Brjuiiai  MATtoxAi.  Montk 

Dow 

Os. 
A  Bolenfc 

Do. 
Do. 


Spanlth  ] 
Muurlkh  Air. 
lliillr'ntot  TUatt 
Uuu^ai  TiuMb 
Do. 


MAtmmu, 

Ceatac 

Folacca.— Trio. 
I'uliinulte. — TriOk 
Puloneae.— Trio. 

ECAMDUIATtUt  NATIOItAL  M(7D0. 

Slow. 

Song  of  Harold  tbt  Valiant. 

Scaiidlnavr 

Hong  of  

licaudluaTian 


MoBWiaiAII  JteSMUk 
ModeratO. 


To 
In  A.  2-4. 
iMtue  Ureoqua. 
Auutber  edition,  Bomaca. 
I>axiie  dot  pauplai  da  VAitfi 
TurkUh  Mareb. 
|l>aiite  Tuiifue. 

Air  Beduuin  (Arabian  TlMML 
fnMandons.  Xoraaa^ 
ABMlaatMif, 


All^ra. 

Allegro  ModeratO. 

Vl»ac<> 

Allegro  Modarato. 

Allagro. 

AlllSfOo 

Moderafa, 

In  ti  minorS4k 

Uuelt. 

fiummtrtonc. 
Winter  Soof . 
Allegro  Molla. 
In  b  minor,  Mk 

Allr^o. 

liuiia  u(  the  Flnlandan. 

Damkb  MATioiraL  Ml 
ISAmiitor.  0  time. 

BDsaiAX 

Al'erro. 
Allntretto. 

Allegro. 

AD'Mretto. 
l;-»lu. 
Andanlo. 


In  U. «-!. 

Mow. 

Mu^Ie)^^M, 

bou,!  uf  tba  ChhMM  Boati 
Canon  8  la  I. 

Xajt  Uoux  Tdkm. 
CiMlCbtl] 
In  IT,  44. 

Tune  of  1  

Malar  Tuna. 

AmUnte. 
A  Uiidiiu  Boat  Soa(, 
11 1  nUuiiaaot  Alr« 

SaJtlataalah. 

Another  edition.  B^tah, 
Another  tdlUon.  Mtnial  ( 


AMnfilH. 
Alltcnw 

AllegTB. 

Slow. 

Atrdt  Daaaata 
la  D  m^tWtMi 


ViBiDPi  tiTTIiHb 
Ambrotlau  CUant.  A.O.  W 
HalnOlMM.  «■) 
Other  Harmoidta.  Do. 

Harmony.  Franco. 
Chant.  Jo>qula  da  Prta. 
lUPialmU.  V.  Maittnbotbtr. 
anth  Pialm  a  V. 
Slit  Pwlm  O.  V. 

lllth  Pialm  0.  T.  Freoch  Tune. 
I  will  eialt  Thee.  Tye. 

Lurd.  I«r  I  h;  tender 

Olortal-atrU  Uo. 


AlbeuUMnaj. 
IM  thoot. 

I'hura  Wallen. 

Mare  Pie. 

Yaieg  be  wo  Ik. 

1  lie  Snaka  Song. 

U^khtah  (another  edition). 

Kbuna. 

Marura,  an  Elrgy. 

UmMU;:  s^ui  UoatiMQ'a). 

I'rrHj. 

tItiiUuu  Urma. 

 J  Air. 

AMTwl 
Dance. 
Tuppah. 

Tupiiab.  •  Dende  kala.' 
Trraiia,  '  Daiiduia  >»kee.* 
Tenua,  "La  Yann  la  Yawn.' 

MPne  OP  M«tn  t.mmmuf, 
Canadian  Tune,  tllatm 

Do.  Blow. 
Do.  D  minor.  S4L 
Ito.  Allegto. 

ivUwInikMdf  M 


TOLUME  II. 

Movrni'-!it  (rum 
Carlwlml, 


Wa  bava  btaid  wHk  «w  mi*. 

Do. 

Gloria  Palrl.  Tallli. 

*  Dlasl  a  I'amaia  mla.*  Marontio, 

Bow  thine  ear.   William  Bird. 

Xou  nobU  Domlna.  Do. 

Double  Chant.  Morley. 

Bymphony.  S  flutea.  Pert. 

Fate  »<ia  al  Slgnore.   B.  dal 

Miva^l>:ru. 
BManna.  U.  Oibbena. 

Oodlttanavp.  Sn. 

(ilorla  Palrl.  Do. 
Tho  8II»er  Swan.  Do. 
Awaba,  BiMNi  Iiovtb 


Bl«taUntaa-^«phtha.  Dih 

Abllt  ergo  tn  inonte*.  Qg^ 
I'lorato  illln  Uraul.  Oai, 
I  Itum  de  Dcu.  l>u. 
Part  of  a  Cantata.  Fortunatll 

martlre.  A.  bcarlaiti. 
Aria,  Percho  gtiitt  O 
Do. 

Do..  Vogllo  amar.  Do. 

Do.,  .Nun  da  plu  [irni  Ucaigk  9Pb 

Do..  Cbe  plu  brami.  Do, 

CaaiMa,'aMlwlla.*  Da. 

Aria.  Strada  peaara.  Do. 
Do..  II  doitln.  Do. 
Do.,  '  Illutire  II  lanirue  mio.*  DOh 
Do.,  Con  Parte  del  mlu  cx<r.  Uo. 
Do,  MM  fldi  a  vendetta.  Do. 
Do.,  L'lnooeente  dUfendela.  DOb 
Dtiat,  Non  loa  plu.  Du. 
Arta,  Due  belllulme  pupllle.  Do. 
Do.,  II  mlo  flgllo.  Do. 
Part  of  Cantata.  -  Cbe  mcau  borti 
Do. 

qulaqut  lalaata, 

LBaaM. 

M  0  fart. 
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8PSCIMENS.  OBOKm. 


Aiis.Op(1  nfcto.  Aaon. 

Do.,  Mo  Don  uncfti.  Do. 
Dim  vaKhr-  )'urUl4>  M> 

D*I  tuu  cur  trrapil.  H*, 
BaltiCTKll.  Do. 
T«nte  b«*U  per  (kr.  Do. 
B«Ua  bocea  dl  cioabra.  IM. 
D»q  Vtfllo  Ilev*.  Do. 
I>0>,  Ta  taMtiti  O  CMO. 


Da. 
Do- 
no. . 
Do  . 
Do, 


nit  of  Uw  7th  Bolo.  Oo. 
tlut  of  the  lllh  Solo.  Do. 
Autbem.  Out  ol  Um  d«i^ 
drlek. 

Do.,  O  OtA.  T!i«q  had  MH 
uuU    11.  rurc«a, 
tiiorteraut  Du. 


Oo. 

I>u.,  Luiingaml  upennu.  Do 
Pa.,  Btgl'  occltl  pwdoBAieml. 

Oo^OrtMteiMvriM.  So. 

Do.,  8a  It  mio  Ubbro.  Do. 
Do.,  Ql*  ehe  kmor.  Do. 

iKi..  S'Trnut.nidatooiluml.  Do. 
1'      1-1  .t^L•lnll  aiTlbiU.  Do. 
IMI  O  chmU.  Do. 
AftakAllI'Malii  •I'vBora.  Do. 
Do..  Mtcravll  Judik  Do. 
Do..  nI..rU  r«trl     Dr.  CWl.l. 

DO-.   !  I'  r:).-   1.  r  :l:  ;  tien  nilu.  I  till 

PMt  ui  I  ftiiuu,  Viio  >  tei.  i»tr*- 
dallk. 

OintAla,  be  f«]o*e.  Ml  Tu.  Do. 

C*n«ouai.  Chi  dlr».  Do^ 

Ati4.  vado  boa  Bp«Mo.  ailf.BMt. 

«lt>Tt«  I'mlrl.  B!t»w. 

Aiilhem.  1  will  irlNC.  Chrrjihlon. 

Dust,  Dombw  r*iu«  «Ur«.  Dd- 


Ut  MC  Do. 
IM  Mt.  Do. 

tel.  Do. 


Do.  Do. 

rwt  ur  lit  ^atk. 

Prum  Oih  8«t.»la. 
Kn  in  <>tb  Soimtv 

In  (uiltjr  tiltht.  Do. 
OmtmtoKtntAfttar.  Do. 
ObMOMM,  baltr*  Um  Fl«7.  Do. 
Br«T«  Moi*  to  b<!  rpnownwl.  Do. 
Gloria  I'atrL    Dr.  Croft. 
Qui  dillctt  lUrtaUB.  DteffiuL 
DUlt  Domlnua.  Leo. 
PwlofftlUia.  rartotacL 
■  Kurldlce  e  dora  lel '  (OrfM^  Da. 
OlorU  til  KxceliU.  Do. 
4th  i'Mlm.  MarctUo. 
7th  PmIdi.  Di 
Fron  Dar  Tu.1  J  ei  u .  Grano. 
Tt  (tofioau*  (To  Deum).  Do. 
Onrtni*  to  I  rellcfriaL  Haiaa 
*Iio  Bane  not  dlaarr».'  Do.  Do. 
FtUtfitoo  i  I'uomo.  Do.  Do. 
Overture  Jc»  I»»Jic.r  FlJo.  H»iid«l. 
.\rlA.        c^>uru»B  « I'oro  i.  l>u. 
Ua  I*       tiod  OMVal  ligjpl). 
Do. 

Cborua,  The  IUl«Dlrkt  crosd.  Do. 
Do.  U^t  no  raah  loUttdor.  So. 
Double  Chorus,  11a 


VOLUME  ni. 

Kufue  (Id  E).    Bach.  iHtirturs.  Tobou  D'Or.  Voc*!. 

Ko.  2  ol  iho  yi  >olu>  tor  the  Violin.  I'art  ul  Sonaui  2.  VtnhaH. 

Tartiul.  I'arl  uf  mnma  i,  up.  ».  Si:liol>ert. 

Air,  f  uii41letta  veuoaatta,  Irum  Mliutel  aatl  trio,  iiottat*  I.  oi*.  2. 

OnnlKta,  ThwL  |  Do. 

Air,  InMlea  obbcndonaM.  D«>.    Pkit  or  QutntM     op.  U  Boe- 
Oonwrto  C.  op.  S  OfmlnlanI 
CoocertoS.  Bkciotti. 
FutorSoDAtalOu  laradlei. 
U(i|ulem.  Jomalll. 


ch*flul. 
Sonala."!  op.  23.  Kf.Mluch. 
Part  ott^uanet  1.  tit h  set.  rirjol. 

Do,  t.  op.  »-  IH). 

Put  of  SoMtk  1.  op.  li  Krum^ 
holts. 

Du.  S.  op,  U.  Hultmudal. 

Do.  2.  op.  i.  ClcmcRtl. 
Adavlufrviiiup.il.  I'u, 

I'arl  ol  botiaia  i.  op.  ix  Do. 
Becord«i*llMai*Bov<lia>  MO' 


Chortu,  S«nta  Spema  (l*uatoue>. 
Do. 

SonalAl  CrlipL 

rart  of  SonUa  4.  Do. 
f  MitaAla.   C.  V.  K.  Bach. 
CoiteerU)  tor  a  full  Band.  J.  C. 
Bach, 

Orarture  to  Ucaoto  «A  AnlMe..  mrt. 

Otaok.  I  BeiMdIetu*  bom  Do.  Do. 

CbofW.  Qoe  d'attraiu.  'orarture.  La  .\oua  dl  I'icaro.  Do. 

0««««ii,rtimi*0ru4.  arMrf'ifWorttMrtot&op.'Ilk  Uardo. 
Ha,  l>oaO»lil<Mib  ObMwKf.!tta>«lfc  la  Wf.  Do. 

[G.] 

SPEECHLEY.  Hbitkt,  after  working  14  years 
with  his  uncle  J.  C.  Biahop,  aud  6  more  with 
Heniy  Willia,  aet  op  on  hit  owu  acooant  ia  London 
aa  wgMi^lraflidariii  1861.  Hb  boat  wotin  may  b« 
seen  at  Alton,  Bosbury,  I>alston  (St.  Mark'n),  and 
in  Exeter,  where  he  recouatructed  and  enlarged 
LooMinora'a  ttfta  in  tiw  CatliadnL   [V.da  P.] 

SPEIDEL,  ft  musical  family  of  Ulm.  i. 
KOXBAD^  well-knowa  singer  and  director  of  the 
'Ulm  Uederkrani '  singing  society:  he  died 
Jan.  29,  18S0.  3.  Ilia  cMi  ht  .  on,  Wilhelm, 
bom  beat,  i,  1836,  was  educated  in  music  firut 
1^  Mt  &th«r  and  then  by  L  ladmer  and  W. 
Kahe.  AfWr  teaching  for  two  years  at  Thanu 
in  Alaace  he  made  Munich  hia  h^dquarters,  but 
traa  widely  known  as  a  PF.  playw  throughout 
n'-rmany.  and  in'inintely  asaociated  with  Schu- 
mann, Liszt,  aui  IHulbtTjf.  He  wa*  music- 
director  at  Ultii  ir  ;m  1854  ^°  I^57r 
latter  year  joined  Stark,  Lebert,  eta  in  founding 
the  Coniwrvatorium  at  Stut^iui,  and  remained 
there  aa  Prote88t)r  <  f  tin  PF.  till  1874,  when  ho 
kfk  the  Ckmaenratoiium  to  found  a  prirate  aohool 


8PIKA. 

of  his  own.  He  is  ttmdnBtor  of  Iho  fltatteMt 

'Popular  Concerts.'  His  works  are  namettma, 
comprising  65  npua  numbers  in  all  departments, 
lie  haa  also  eilited  the  sonatas  of  Haydn  and 
Mozartk  and  tbe  Pf.  works  of  MendalaMte. 
3.  His  farotlter  Lnymo  was  born,  aim  at  XTIm, 
.\jiril  Ti,  1830.  lie  received  his  education 
the  Uaiveniity  of  Munich,  and  joined  the  staff  of 
tho  Augsburg  QasoMo.  In  1853  ko  took  np  Us 
quarters  iii  Vienna,  and  waa  soon  engaged  on 
the  prf84  uf  that  city,  fiivt  on  the  '  IVeaae,'  liiea 
on  tha  *  Neue  Freie  Presse '  and  the '  fWndsa- 
blatt,'  for  both  of  which  he  still  writes.  Ha  as 
one  of  the  most  considerable  Anti-Wagneritea  of 
the  day,  of  great  independence  of  opinion  and 
remarkaUo  woe  ol  orprosiioii  Hecr  SfwarfeJ 
io  oho  wail-kiiosni  as  a  danrotad  adhoMaifc  <d 
Schubert.  [G.] 

SPEYER.  or  SPEIER,  Wilhxlm.  oompooor, 
was  bom  June  21,  1790.  at  Frankfort-on-tbe- 
Main,  where  he  died  April  5,  1878.  He  received 
hb  musical  education  at  Offeabach  under  TkMiiot 
(the  Mend  of  Weber)  and  Andrf.  Ho  waa 
already  a  prominent  violinist  when  he  went  to 
Paris  in  181 3,  to  become  a  pupil  of  Baillot,  from 
whose  inaferuction  and  from  the  aoquaintaaoft  of 
such  men  as  Cherubini,  Boieldieu.  M^^ul,  eto.. 
ho  derived  much  benefit.  KeturLiiiig  to  Germany 
afterwards,  he  settled  down  at  Frankfort  and 
exchiinged  the  muaical  profession  for  that  of  a 
merchant,  but  continued  to  compose — at  first 
chiefly  chamber  music.  He  published  string 
^uarteta  and  qnintota,  andalao  violm  dooti^  wkioh 
are  still  looked  upon  aa  atandaid  works  in  that 
claaa  of  composition.  He  afterwards  devoted 
himself  chiefly  to  vooal  music,  and  it  is  aa  a 
writer  of  songa  that  kis  name  b  best  and  nooot 
wid(  ly  l;n  wri.  Amoogst  hig  Uedcr — of  whidl 
he  li^lied  tt€ver^  hundred — many,  6uch  ao 
•The  rruiupeter,'  'llheiuBehnaucht'  (My  hearth 
ontheKhine),  'Die  drei  Liebcheu,'  etc.,  acquired 
an  extraordinary  popularity.  He  alao  wrute 
Tocal  quartets  and  some  choral  works. 

With  Mendelssohn  and  hia  familj  Spofw  wm 
on  terms  of  affectionate  intldiaey,  and  to  aim  tho 
charming  story  given  in  voLii.  p.  aSoft  isdue.  Q6.] 

SPIA  N  ATO  ( Ital.),  level,  even.  A  word  used 
by  Chopiu  m  the  Andante  which  preoedt)S  th« 
roloimiso  in  £b,  op.  aa,  to  d^ote  a  smooth 
and  equal  stylo  of  parCwBMOOfl^  with  bat  little 
variety.  PP'T-] 

SPICATO  (ItaL),  aocurately  'separate,'  'dio- 

tinct.'  A  term  applied  in  violin-playing  to  a 
particular  vibratury  style  of  bowing.  '  Si»icatu  ' 
and  'Saltato'  are  boUk ospliiiMd uuler the  head 

of  Sprinqino  Bow,  G  l 

SFiNA.CAHLAjfTOH.  Thesucoessorof theiiia- 
bellis  in  that  famous  publbhing  house  at  YioBiuk 
wliich  for  ISO  lorn;  stood  in  theGrabeu,  No.  1133, 
at  the  corner  of  the  Brauueratrassc,  He  succeeded 
them  in  185a,  and  was  himself  suooeeded  by  F. 
Sohreibsr  in  July  1873.  Duiiog  thb  twen^ 
yearn  Spina's  activity  showed  itself  especially  in 
tho  publication  of  Schubert's  work-t,  a  m:i>-  "f 
whose  MSS.  he  aoquiied  from  DiabeUi.  Chief 
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SPINA, 

•mong  these  were  the  Octet,  Qaintet  in  C.  Qoar- 
tets  in  D  minor,  Q,  Mid  Bb»  tiM  Overture  in  the 
lUliMi  style,  those  to  Alfbiuo  and  EfttrcOla, 

Fierrabme,  Rosainunde,  v.it]\  Eiiira*-t,>H  in  V, 
niinor  and  Bb,  the  B  minor  ti^uiphony.  Sonata 
for  PF.  and  Arp^gioiw,  «te.,  all  in  More. 
Mr,  Spina's  enthusiasm  for  Schulv^rt  waa  not 
that  of  a  mere  publisher,  as  the  writer  from  per- 
sonal experience  of  his  kindness  can  testify.  It 
waa  he  who  allowed  the  Crvptal  Palace  Company 
to  have  copie«  of  several  of  tiie  orchestral  works 
for  playing,  long  before  tiiere  was  sufhcdent  public 
demand  to  allow  i  f  their  Vterng  publiKhed.  [G.] 

SPINDLEK,  i  KiTE.  }«ianoforte -player  and 
compoHer  for  that  instrument,  Immi  Nor.  34, 
X817.  at  Wiuzbach,  Lobenstein,  wm  a  pupi!  of 
F.  Sdmeider  of  Dexaan,  and  has  been  for  many 
v'.  iirs  re  I  If  11?.  In  Dii  sden.  HIh  published  works 
are  more  than  330  in  number,  tha  gnnter  part 
twQliant  dimwingwroom  piece*,  bat  mongit  ^em 
much  teaohing-music,  and  some  worka  of  a 
graver  character — trioa,  sonatinas,  two  sympho- 
nies, oonoerto  for  PF.  and  otrdietlvs,  «te.  JRis 
most  favourite  piecwi  are — Wellenspiel  (op.  6) ; 
Schneeglocklein  (op.  19);  Silb«rqueil  (op.  74); 
Husarenritt;  6  dance  theoMS;  IkMUoriptiona  of 
Tannhauser  and  Lohengrin.  [G.] 

SPINET  (Fr.  EfineiU;  Ital.  Spinetta).  A 
keyed  instrument,  with  plectra  or  jacks,  used  in 
the  l6th,  17th,  and  l8th  centuries;  according  to 
Bumev  (Recs's  Cycl.  181 9,  'Harpsichord')  'a 
MMiall  harpsichord  or  virginal  with  one  string  to 
each  note.'  The  fii»Uowing  definitions  are  from 
Flerlo*b  'New  WoildofWordB,'  161 1  :—'Spineita, 
;i  kind  of  little  spina  .  .  .  alto  a  pairo  of  Virgin- 
allea';  '  SpinetUmar^  (oplay  upon  Viiginallee'; 
*  Splndio,  m  thidcet  of  mmblee  or  brian*— (s«-e 
Rimbuulfa  lllistory  of  thr  Pfnii/f  rte,  i860). 
We  tirst  meet  with  the  derivation  of  spinet  from 
^ilna,  n  thorn,  in  Scaliger's  Poetioes  ( I484-1 550 ; 
lib.  5.  cap.  Ixiii.).  Ref' rrini,'  to  th,'  plectra  or 
jacks  of  keyed  inatrnraeuta,  he  says  that,  in  hia 
recollection,  points  of  crowqaill  had  been  added 
to  them,  to  that  what  ms  named,  when  he  was 
n  hoy,  'dnvieymbel'and  *harpichord'  {tic),  was 
DOW,  from  thc-si-  littli  }  ointa,  named  'spinet.' 
[See  Jaok.]  He  dues  not  say  whi^  lubatMioe 
erowqnill  tupefeeded,  Iml  w«  know  tliat  the  old 
(Sthers  nnrl  r  ther  wire-strunn-  inKtrumenta  were 
twanged  witii  ivory,  tortoieetiheil,  or  hard  wood.^ 
Another  origin  for  the  name  has  been  discovered, 
to  which  we  beli  eve  that  Sif^nor  T'on^icchi  ('II 
Pianoforte,'  Florence,  1876)  waa  the  rirat  to  call 
attention.  In  a  very  rare  book.  'Conclusion! 
nel  eoono  deir  oigano,  di  D.  Adriano  Banchieri, 
Bologneae*  (Bologna,  160S),  ia  this  passive:— 

Spineltu  ripj'Te  tal  norae  d  i  1'  mventoro  dl  IaI  forma 
long* qiuuinit*,  il quale  fu  un  ma<>struUiuvauuiSpinetU, 

VeoettHMk  ed  nao  di  tali  •twmeati  b6  Tedoto  m  Kiie 
MBI  dl  FiauiBewu  Stivori.  organUta  della  murnifica 
aanmallfc  di  IfonfsgiiiMia.  dsatiovi  qassla  iasecSdOM : 

iOAKirn  anMITOtVtMBTfM  nNXIT.  A.D»180«. 

I  with  nArtoM  to  th*  mHt  om  of  Utthtt  for  ptectr*.  u  ra«n- 
OMMd  In  HAimcaoiD.  wa  now  eonMder  Um  cttd«iiM  of  MMtn* 
iMtrameDU  m  tm7  doubtful,  owtnc  to  tliair  I    '  ~ '  ~ 

•llmd  durinf  rapktrt.  Tb*  old  IIAllan  jMts 

lllitt         n>rlnt«  10  Wnj  hark  th«  r\lwtr»|o 

The  lirtitlc^  werr  ltl«r  III  (Iai >  ' 'wa  llMlBiSttBtoSadH^ 

ywttu  Mumj  *  ipliMt  now  At  SUftmwu. 


SPINET. 
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According  to  this  the  spinet  received  its  name 
from  Spinetti,  a  Venetian,  fJi-  i  indent  or  of  the 
oblong  form,  and  Banchieri  had  himself  aeen  one 
ill  the  pofiaession  of  Stivori,  bearing  the  sbonps 
inscription.  M.  Beeker  of  Geneva  ('  Revue  et 
Oasettomasiosle^'  in  the  'Musical  World,'  June 
15,  187S),  regards  this  statement  as  totally  in- 
validating the  peeseee  ^rom  Scaliger ;  but  not 
neoeesarily  tmee  tne  year  1 503  is  synchronous 
with  the  youth  of  S-aliger.  The  im  ration  of 
the  crowauiU  points  is  not  claimed  for  Spinetti, 
but  the  form  of  the  case — the  oblong  or  table 
shape  of  the  sriuare  piano  and  older  clavloljord, 
to  which  Spinetti  adapted  the  plectrum  instru- 
ment; it  having  previously  been  in  »  trapeze- 
ahsped  oee^  like  the  psaltery,  from  which,  ViY 
the  addition  of  a  keyboard,  the  iiisti  uuseut,  waa 
derived.  [See  Vikgi.val;  and  als*.  for  the  different 
oonetniction  and  ori^  of  the  oUong  clavichord.] 
Putting  both  risCementi  together,  we  find  the 
oblong  form  of  the  Italian  spinet,  and  the  crow- 
quill  plectra,  in  simoltADeous  use  about  the  year 
1500.  lieforc  thst  date  no  feoovdluw  been  Ibnnd. 
The  oldest  German  writers,  Virdung  and  Arnold 
Schlick,  whose  essays  aj>peared  in  1511,  do  not 
mentl(m  the  spinet,  but  Vinlung  describes  and 
gives  a  woodcut  of  the  Virt  iuul,  which  in  Italy 
would  have  been  called  at  that  time  'spinotu,' 
because  it  was  an  instrument  with  plectra  in  aa 
ohlong  ttae.  Spinattie  adaptation  of  the  cftAe 
had  uerelbre  trayelled  to  Germany,  and,  as  w© 
shall  presrnrl  v  see,  to  Flanders  and  Brabant,  very 
early  in  the  16th  century;  wbeoce  M.  B<M?kflr 
conjectures  that  1503  repreerate  •  late  date  ftr 
Spinetti,  and  that  we  shonl  1  pTir  h'm  invcnticm 
back  to  the  second  half  of  the  15th  century,  on 
aooomit  of  the  time  required  fur  it  to  trnvd,  mid 
be  accepted  aa  n  nonnnl  ibrm  hi  dtiee  lo  Mnote 
firom  Venice. 

M.  Vander  Straeten  (*La  Mosique  aux  Pay^ 
Bm^'  vol.  i)  has  discovered  the  following  refer- 
~~  to  Um  spinst  in  the  household  accounts  of 


A  nag  organlite  de  la  Vnie  d'Anteie,  la  ■omme  da 
Ti  livrea  anqoel  madiote  dams  s&  aMt  don  en  iavear 

d<>  ce  qtie  le  x  v<-  jour  d'Octobre  xr.  ssii  (UU]  il  a  —t"4 
detiz  jcnnpn  enftiiui*,  Slz  et  fills,  qttlla  (mi  JoohS  SOT 
uiia  est»ua«tte  et  chants  a  son  diner. 


A  rorganiite  de  Vonsiaar  de  Fiennee,  tept  lirwt 
r>nt  Bladamo  Inl  a  fait  don  «n  fianor  oe  oa  aoe  la 
cund  Joor  de  D&^bre  STjonri  [UM]  U  est  vaB« 


dont 

Jpttlwr  d'on  iiiitraniHM  Sle4son 


The  inventory  of  the  Ch&teau  da  Pont  d*Ain, 
1531,  mentions  '  una  espinetta  oum  sqo  stay,'  n 
spinet  with  its  ease;  meaning  a  ease  from  wUdi 

the  instrument  could  be  withdrawn,  as  was  cus- 
tomary at  that  time.  M.  Becker  tnuscribea 
also  ft  wwitemponury  refaenos  Ihim  the  Mnnidi 

Library : — 

Oiiiirtorze  OaillarJos,  neuf  raranaes,  i>op{  Branaleg 
ct  iioux  TiitsR«s>DanoM,  le  tout  reduict  de  musiciue  on  la 
tablatnrv  du  lea  (jeo)  l>orgu»».  Kf>pin(.tt«is,  jManiGor- 
dioaa  et  tols  Mmblablee  instrunientu  niuoicaux, 
a  fails  i«r  Piem  Attaignaiit  Miixxix. 


Hie  maniehoid  was  a  dsvidMid.  dlmifnt 

Marot  (Lyons,  t  5  -  O  dedicated 
JPlisims  to  hht  CO  uu  try  women 
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Bl  Tr«  flriif;t«  siir  1h*  K«pinrftPd, 
FBar  dire  t>aint«s  Cbanaonettes. 

Willi  fldi  written  t«itlmaaiy  we  baTe  finimuitdy 

the  te«tiinnriy  of  thf  instruments  t}iem»elve8, 
Italiaa  oblong  spineU  (Spinetta  »  Tavola),  or 
tlioM  flfneeftiT  peBteagiilar  initniinMitii,  without 

covers  attaclien,  which  are  so  much  prind  for 
their  external  beauty.  The  oldest  bearing  a  date 
it  in  the  ConaerTatoin  at  Paris,  by  FranoeMO  di 
Portal iipifi,  Vtrona,  1523.  The  next  }>y  Antoni 
I'ataviiii,  1550,  i»  at  liruHaels.  We  have  at  S. 
Kendngton  two  by  Annibal  Roseo  of  Milan,  1 555 
and  I577»  and  one  by  Marcus  Jadra  (Marco  dai 
Cembali ;  or  dalle  Spinette)  1 568.  Si^or  Kraus 
lUM,  at  Floreni-f.  two  16th-century  spinet",  one  of 
which  is  signed  and  dated,  Uenedictus  Fiorianoi, 
1571 ;  and  at  the  HAtel  Cluny,  Parli,  there  is 
one  bv  tlie  Venetiiui  Baffo,  <late  1570,  whose 
liarpsichord  (clavicembalo)  at  Kensington  is 
dated  1574.^ 


For  the  pentani^ular  or  heptang^lar  model 
it  ii  probable  that  we  are  indebted  to  Annibal 
Boeeo,  whose  instrument  of  1555  engraved 
in  the  pceoeding  illustration.   Mr.  Oarl  Engel 

has  reprinted  in  the  S.  Kt  n><inpton  Catalogue 
(1S74,  p.  373)  a  passage  frum  *La  Nubilita  di 

I  Btuce  the  arUcI*  HAtraoioSD  wu  wrttlm.  *n  lullui  cUtIcmii- 
balo  tuw  baan  required  for  Suuth  KrtLtiniiti.n.  thtt  U  now  the  oldrtt 
iMirad  Uutnwmt  la  «alit«M«,  with  a  dau.  It  ti  a  rincla  kajrboard 
bir>ilihM<  with  Mm  iUtaes  to  SMh  tair  1  tte  mpMS  nawljr  4 
oeMMa  ftMi  B  t»  n.  Tlw  DSlavsl  ton  an  of  branoed.  n«  tn- 
Mripllaa  Is  *ai»trtU  at  trahltnr  Man  HodalaaliM  Vocli.  Quleq«14 
habiat  aar iMiM  tarra  fretnim.  HlwiMiTaMu  BooobIsmIi  ractobat 
ItomAP  iiDxd.'  The  ouirr  caM  of  thit  inatruimiit  U  of  itampcit 
Inirirr  It  «u  U>iii{h(  ><(  a  '  broeaotaar' In  Partt  for  1301.  W«  know 
of  DO  othar  Uutrumeol     Oaronlme  g(  Bolosna.  AMNhir  harpat- 

I  «M  tas  ksM  SM  If  Iks  mttsr  tut  jMT  <1M»  Is 


Milano'  (I595\  which  he  thos  rendere  : — *1 
nibal  Rosso  was  worthy  of  praise,  since  he 
the  first  to  nKKjcnu^e  clavichords  into  the  shape 
in  which  we  now  see  them,'  etc.  The  context 
clearly  shows  that  by  'clavichord'  spinet  wee 
meant,  e^vioordo  being  used  in  a  general  eenee 
eiiuivalent  to  the  German  Clat^.  If  the  mr«dera> 
ising  was  not  the  adojption  of  the  beautiful  fonae 
shown  in  the  eplendid  ezampiee  at  Sooth  Ken- 
sington— tliat  by  Rosso,  of  1577,  having  been 
bought  at  the  Paris  Exhibition  of  1 867  for  jCi  200 
on  aoooont  of  the  1998  precioas  stones  eet  into 
the  case — it  may  fxwwibly  have  been  the  wing- 
form,  with  the  wrestpius  above  the  keys  in.  front, 
which  must  liave  oome  into  fashion  about  that 
time,  and  was  known  in  Italy  as  the  Spinetta 
Traversa;  in  England  as  the  Stuart,  Jaoobeaa, 
or  Queen  Anne  spinet^  or  Coached  Harp.  There 
is  a  vety  fine  Spinetta  Ik»Tene»  emblaaonad  with 
the  armt  of  the  Medkl  and  Oompagni  fhmfHe^ 
in  the  Kraus  Museum  (1878,  no.  193).  Praetorins 
illustrates  the  Italian  ^tinet  bv  this  special  form, 
speaks  (' OrganograpMa.*  WoUbnbttttel,  1619)  ef 
larger  and  smaller  spinets,  and  Btaltt  thttt  in  the 
Netherlands  and  England  the  larger  waa known  as 
the  Virginal.  The  snaaller  ones  he  describes  as 
'the  email  triangular  spint'ts  which  were  placed 
for  performance  upon  the  larger  iu>trumentB,  and 
weretunedanoelnfnhiifaw;'  Ofthis  small  instra- 


ment  there  are  ipeoiniena  in  nearlr all] 
the  Italian  name  for  it  being  'Ottarinn*  (alee 

'Spinetta  di  Serenata').  We  find  them  fixeii 
in  the  beat  sides  of  the  long  haipeichord%  in 
two  vemarfcable  ipeoimenB;  one  or  wideb,  by 

Hans  Ruckers,'  is  preservetl  in  the  Kunst-und- 
Gewerbe  Museum,  Berlin  (there  is  a  painting  of 

Mf««n.  rhippell'i  warehoaia.  It  b  a  lonf  Inttramatil  In  an  ootcr 
(•Into)  CLM?.  The  tKlljr  umI  niuklng  olTu«  FTldcntlj  not  ori^tDal.  but 
tha  kajboard  of  boxwood  with  black  ihArpt  tut>  not  bean  mmtHmk 
«ltb.  Than  an  oeiaTM  from  F  to  0 ;  the  lowot  Ff  Mi4Clf  an 
omlttad.  Tha  makar^  InKription.  itaarlr  lllrstble.  raeorte  thai  MM 
butrnmaiit       nada  by  a  Floranlloa  at  flM.  to  USL 

t  Tbla  lara  Hans  Buckcn  barpalcbord  waa  aaan  br  tto  wrlli  aa^ 
■equsnt  to  tlia  oomvllatlon  of  tha  nt*lorue  appended  to  the  artlda 
RL-ciiaa.  Ai  01  ben  hat*  aUo  barn  (<  umi.  ihr  (t.nowiii*  pamtculan 
of  tbca  coiplata  Um  aborv-ipantkMied  U«  to  UBZ.  Ibaa  aiao  Via- 
sofAual 


Huia  BooEXBS  the  Elder. 


0a(«. 

ft  In.      ft.  In. 

RMrtaMaliaf*- 

IBM 

i  U  by  3  • 

rtnlurt  wtth 

tollaa 

t  kayboardi ;  ttva  front  o«>a  4  oct.. 
Maflaasjoai..  a-A. 
tiiavi  IB  eriglast  pmMob  at  tha 
sMtt  whita  naiar%U.  ftoae  Ha  I 
to  Mtare  tplnct  an  arabiaqua.  FalDtlnc  la- 
itde  lop  ihowlns  a 
mrcit.  Intcrlbod 


ik.  J.  Ulpklna. 


Havs  Bocobb  the  Toonger. 

|7  4trS  e  [  t  fcsffcaartst  11  tow,  g-yt  Wasa  saawlh  I M. 

AsnRiES  RucKKR.s  the  Elder. 

•  1  br  a  io| 
T  ff  ir  I  e 


I'liaaiw 


1  keyboard  ;  4  ocL.  C— O  :  without  Ioimm  C%  \ 

tosa  Mat  Si  eslMlse  af  a 


>  barbaardi.  aacb  ftaak;  1 
No.«.  Inaeribad  . 


M.  O.  da  Prioa. 


V.  F.  da  Frtea. 

r.i 
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»  nmilar  double  instrument  inside  the  lid) :  tlic 
otbv  ia  in  the  MMaon  Plantin.  Antwerp,  and 
WM  made  m  late  aa  17.^4-5,  by  Joannea  Joseph u« 

Coeiien  at  Tlurenmndo  in  Holland.  In  rect- 
angular instrumenta  the  octave  one  was  removo- 
•ble,  aa  it  waa  in  thaaa  dmiUa  inatromentB 
mentioned  tinder  RucKKua  (p.  1956),  «o  that  it 
oouid  be  played  in  aiiotlu  r  part  of  the  room. 

According  to  Mersenne,  who  treats  of  the 
apinet  aa  the  principal  keyed  instrument  ('  Har- 
monie/  1636,  liv.  3,  p.  ioi,etc.)i  there  were  three 
■izea ;  one  of  3  j  feet,  tuned  to  the  octave  of  the 
*  Ion  de  ahapelle'  (whkslt  waa  about  a  tone  higher 
than  <rar  preaeat  mgb  eonoert  pitch) ;  one  of  3^ 
ftet  tuned  to  a  fourth  al>ove  the  same  pitch  ;  and 
the  laige  5>faet  ones,  tuned  in  unison  to  it.  We 
ahall  refer  to  hia  oeUtvo  spinet  In  aaotber  para- 
graph. 

The  compass  of  the  Otfavine  was  usually  from 
X  to  fane  octaves  and  a  sixth  (a) ;  of  the 
lai;ger  16th-century  Italian  ^pinette,  four  octaves 
and  a  semitone,  bom  E  to  ¥  ijb).  The  French 
ijpinttiea  of  the  1 7th  century  were  usually  deeper, 
having  four  octaves  and  a  semitone  from  BtoC  ^c). 

(«»)  *       W  t      W  * 

Tlie  feaaon  tat  thia  aemitonal  beginning  of  the 

keyboard  ia  ob>ciire  iinless  the  luwest  keys  were 
used  for  '  nliort  ocL-we '  muasure,  an  idea  which 
suggostcil  itM-lf  hiintiltaneoody  to  the  writer  and 
to  Professor  A.  Kr;vH  uhnso  conviction  is  very 
strong  a3  tu  tlie  exteiiiii-ii  practice  of  the  short, 
octave  arrangement.  The  Flemish  picture  of 
St.  Cecilia,  in  Holyrood  Palace,  shows  unmi«- 
takeably  a  short  octave  organ  keyboard  as  early 
as  14S4.' 

Fortunately  we  are  not  left  to  such  suggestion 
far  tiie  apinet  diort  oetava.   Mettenne,  in  a 

pas.«iage  which  has  hitherto  cicapcr?  ir  t'l  0 
('Hannonie,'  liv.  3,  p.  107),  describing  bi«  own 
Bptnet»  whicb,  aoeordlng  to  him,  waa  one  of  the 
em.illest  in  use,  says  '  the  longest  string  liaa 
little  mure  t)i»n  a  foot  length  between  thts  two 
hridget.  It  haa  only  thirtyHine  steps  in  the 
keyboard,  and  as  many  atringji  over  the  sound- 
board, BO  that  there  are  five  keys  hid  on  account 
of  the  j>ci-spective  (referring  to  the  drawing) — 
to  wit»  three  principaU  and  two  chromatics 
('falDtea'),  of  which  the  first  is  eot  In  two ;  but 
these  chromatir.s  serve  to  go  down  to  tile  third 
and  fourth  below  tiie  Ui^i  utep,  or  0  nl,  in 

notation      .  ^  .j  .T^,  in  order  to  arrive  at  the 

)  Batin(.or  Jtn.  Vsn  Kjrek'i^t. CeclU&.  In  th^  hmoui  Vr<tl« L«mb. 
M*j  ba  raterrcd  to  herv  kllboufh  ftp(Mrlaii>iiiir  tu  tli"  ur.&n  uti  itot 
tha  *i>t««t.  M»  vftliMM*  DvU  bjr  Um  way.  The  urlglnal  palutlof.  bow 
«t  BctHr,  WM  pntablr  paliiM  UHm  MM  tad  «HiBtelr  Mdw  Mas. 
Tu*  ytiMtf*  mlnato  tmmia  to  «itqu«fClotMb1«.  It  Motelni  • 
ehromiitc  keylMwnl  llk«  the  uld«»l  IUll«n,  with  boxwogd  n«tur*h 
tjid  bltrk  thmrpt.  The  corapax  txclnl  lo  thebiuu  tb«  hil>-t'>i>«  K. 
Therr  U  i.o  iTidifmilon  of  t  "thrrt  octare,'  but  Iher*  h  nur  k.  j  by 
itMlf.  oinvttiirnt  to  !);•■  j'lni-r'i  li-rt  liaud:  aborir  thl<  kpT  Ihrrrls  » 
iMehei  hi.Uut  ai  •  ouch,  which  nik;  b«  Intended  to  buld  It  dowii  m 
a  paA*l.  I)  li  ttM  jciStSM  mm,  «nd  ■«  hir*  1b  Vaa  lujck  •  organ. 
HMemito  ui.  I  ha  mmt  OonpaM.  bat  an  octava  lower,  ai  In  tha(>«r- 
man  f'li^ltif  uI  ifw  n««t  rjmtiiry  at  ^)«iih  Kanalttflun— Tit.  D,  B.  lh*o 
Schrumailc  urir^v     Injm  V  an. I  ttuallj       G,  A.  Then  It  no  bottoSk- 

nU  10  tbt  lujbQMd.  Boi  U  Uiara  la  tii*  f«bi(lns  M  IMfivt^ 


third  octave,  for  the  eighteen  principal  at^a 
only  make  an  eighteenth;  that  is  to  aay,  n 
fbnkh  over  two  octatres.*   Hera  ia  the  eleaveat 

coufinijntii.n  of  clu .rt. - nrtave  measure  in  the 
spinet,  the  same  as  in  the  organ,  both  key* 
boards,  according  to  Memeime,  being  confonn- 
able.  But  owing  to  the  fact  that  tlie  wiMxlcut 
represents  a  different  spinet  from  that  described 
(apparently  descending  to  B),  the  deooription  !• 
not  ole.ir.  To  reach  the  third  octave  would  re- 
quire an  F,  for  wifich  one  half  the  cut  chromatic 
in  the  npinet  described  may  be  reserved.  But 
the  B  of  the  drawing  would,  bj  known  analoaj 
with  organ  praettoe,  soond  G,  and  A  woold  m 
fiiind  .1.  the  Cj.  Tlie  B  also  on  the  I)JJ  key, 
though  this  ia  generally  found  retained  as  £t>  on 
aoooont  of  fho  toninif.*  It  if  Inflsmd  that  F 
was  reached  by  dividing  the  lowest  natuml  k.^y; 
these  diagrams  therefore  represent  what  we  will 
call  th«  G  dioKt  naaann^  ••  that  nola  gave  tho 
pitch. 

AB  AE»  F  AB,«rfl^ 

m  m  m 

OCDBF        QODBF  OCDBP 

Mersenne's  e-xpre^s  mention  of  C  a«  the  longest 
string  shows  that  the  still  deeper  G  and  A  wer«» 
made  so,  in  his  spinet,  by  weight :  an  important 
fact,  as  we  have  not  seen  a  spinet  in  wliich  it 
could  have  been  otherwise,  since  in  huge  in- 
struments the  bridge  is  always  unbroken  in  ita 
gracefid  curve,  as  it  is  also  in  the  angles — always 
preserved— of  the  bridge  of  an  octave  one.  The 
intimate  connection  of  the  spinet  and  organ 
keyboards  moat  palliate  »  trespass  apon  ground 
Aat  haa  bera  antlioritatiTely  eovered  in  Oboait 
(p.  588).  It  is  thi.s  connection  that  incites  in- 
^uiry  ioto  the  origin  of  the  short  octave&  of 
wUdh  there  are  two  measttrea,  the  FNoeh,  Oar* 
man  or  Englr.ih  C  one,  wliich  we  liave  described, 
and  the  Italijui  F  one,  which  we  w  ill  now  con- 
sUer*  We  propofle  to  call  this  F,  from  the  pitch 
note,  a.?  hefore.  We  have  reason  to  btlicvo  thnse 
j>itch  notes  origiually  sounded  the  sinie,  Irom 
which  arose  the  original  divergence  of  high  and 
low  church-pitch ;  the  C  instrument  being  thni 
throvm  a  fourth  bigiier.  The  Italian  short  men* 
sure  having  bct-n  uuHajiprehcnded  we  have  sub- 
mitted the  question  of  its  construction  to  the 
high  anthorify  of  Piroffaasor  Kraos,  and  of  VSr, 
W.  T.  Beat,  who  liajj  recently  returned  from  an 
examination  of  the  organs  in  Italy.  Both  are  in 
perfect  agreement.  FMfesaor  Ikrana  deticribea 
the  Itriliriti  t-hort  octave  n«  n  progression  of  three 
dominaiii!4  and  tonics,  with  the  addition  of  B 
moHe{b)  and  B  qundro  (0)  for  tho  aedeaiastioal 
tones.  The  principle,  he  writer  waa  alao  ap- 
plied to  the  pedal  keyboards,  which  are  oalled 
Fadaliam  in  8aata»'  or  <P«daiiam  •  ottavn 

*  It  nay  bava  be«o  on  acconnt  of  the  tuntnc  that  A  and  O  war* 
hn  imawisS  la  ttw«M'iSlNMd«n'«rlr«(MS«lMtofeaiais  hMths 
doalito  Iftoh  iHfp  «bMi  Mltlat  (ObMrUtloa  m  Sartut  «■« 
Uuden  Miulc  a.i>  iMii  aaya  bad  hM  MoSlsi  la  IMir,  Iw4  (feSH 
ituUn  aiway*  doubl'^  iii  the  two  tMIS  Sl llcfa^ SB  tHSMlSaSS  OW 
tUBtsf  hjrpotlMU  (ati*  to  qiyhila.  * 
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ripiegata.*'  Professor  Kraus  mamtains  the  nearly 
geoml  use  of  the  short  octave  in  Italian  ^iueti^ 
fcHpiiGiMtd*,  dB¥idic(d%  HidoigMtyMid  to 
hnpiiehord*  he  adds  4v«a  another  doniiiiMit. 

T»  F  nS  o   D  E  no 


C  P  G  A  BB 


i  T 1 

C  CPOABflC 

▲ooording  to  tUctlitt  oldailluurptichord  known 

to  exist,  tin  Ronian  oneof  l53i,at8.Kenaington. 
is  a  bhurt  octavo  F  instniment.  But  extended 
keyboards  existed  contemporaneously,  since  the 
Pisan  hsrpaiolMrd  of  1516  isoontiiitted  down  to  F, 
omitting  the  lowest  Fy  and  Gf .  Bfc  and  BB  an, 
of  cnurj^e,  th.  r  •  When,  in  the  last  century,  the 
C  ahort  octaves  were  made  long,  it  was  by  carrying 
down  Um  G  and  A.  and  giving  back  the  semitonal 
value  to  the  and  V$  (sometimes  &hn  tha  Df); 
but  Uf  was  not  intruducod,  6\ac@  it  wa<i  never  re> 
quired  as  •  dominant.  The  dominants  had  some- 
times c^vcn  vrnj  in  semitones  as  early  as  the  14th 
and  13th  ceuturies. 

Wkiitwas  then  the  original  intention  of  'short 
measure'?  We  find  it  indicated  in  Mersenne's 
Psaltery  (G  C  D  B  F  G  A  Od  e  f  g)  and  in 
many  delineations  of  Purtatives  or  Re^^^als  in  pic- 
tures of  the  old  masters,  whose  sincerity,  seeing 
tlt«  Moenrale  msinwr  fai  wUoh  Um  hmw  painted 
lute.",  cannot  be  qnestioned,  "We  will  confine 
our  references  to  Orcagua's  'Coronation  of  the 
Virgin'  (1350),  in  the  National  Gallery,  London, 
and  Master  Stephen's  'Virgin  of  the  Riisary' 
(1450),  at  Cologne,  with  the  Holyrood  picture 
of  1484,  dmdy  referred  to  &s  aa  lUiistmtkiih  <^ 
a  Positive  organ  with  short  measure.  May  not 
Dr.  Hopkins's  quotation  [Organ,  vol.  ii,  p.  585] 
of  two  long  pipes  in  an  organ  of  1 41 8  count  as 
cvidenoefor  short  measnro  as  mach  as  for  pedaLi  ? 
We  think  so.  In  flns  we  regwd  short  nMMure 
as  having'  been  intended  to  supply,  in  deeper  toned 
instruments,  dominants  fur  cadences,  and  in  the 
shriller  regali  (wbioh  wen  no  mora  t^ea  boxes  of 
pitch-pipes,  one,  two,  or  three  to  s  key),  to  prompt 
the  intonation  of  the  plain«>ng.  The  contraction 
of  the  keyboard,  whether  dlatonio  or  chromatic, 
to  suit  the  size  of  the  hand*  wss  pinobably  due  to 
these  small  instrument«i — 

Orguca  f.  1  •  I  «n  mnninblos, 
A  UDfl  seulle  tiialnportul>!o<<, 
Oailsss  aasssQefw  imiriie 

Komaa  de  U  H  me. 

Hie  oontraoUon  to  the  short  octave  measure 

millht  have  befn  intended  to  f  t  !id  of  the 
Weight  of  tlie  heavier  pipes  not  needed  fur 
dominants  or  intonatioi^  and.  at  the  same  time, 
keep  the  keyboard  narrow.  Both  oontractiotis — 
the  keyboard  and  the  short  measure — were  thus 
ready  nia<le  for  tlie  sjtinet.  harpsiohord  AUd  obfi- 
obord,  when  they  came  into  use. 

The  •bott  oet»Te  group  wm  inaUy  partially 
donfalfld,  10  ••  to  eombtiie  with  the  dnmiiiant 

1  Bsl  *OtUT«  Robata,'  which  ton*  biMwantelr  appty  to  the 
ISPtill  Ot^myr  of  iha  thort  ocUr*  iMnttkl.  Thli  1*  •  coiitrtranca  In 
•man  oTfant  w1tb  t'-iUI*  i<>  <li-,-<i!«-  munt  of  tbm lowaat Slsjatoo 
OcUr*  on  Ui>  tntiiuml.  I<r     III  '  ^    K  SbS  SSIilnSSlS*S(t)>c 

pvdal*  wtlh  Um  ctgUMr  of  Um  «tcu*«  aWt«> 


foorthsthe ordinar ,  i  Lr  imatic scheme, by  di  viding- 
the  lowest  sharps  or  chromatics,  of  which  there 
is  an  example  bi  ft  spinet  bjr  Pleyer  or  FUjper, 
made  between  lyio&nd  17  20.  exhibited  byMeesra. 
Kirkman  at  S.  Xeuaington  in  i8j2.  This  instru- 
ment, with  bbick  naturals,  and  apparent  iy  4^ 
octaves  from  R  to  D,  has  the  lowest  Cf  and  Df 
divided,  called  in  the  quotation  in  the  C'atalci^oe 
(p.  I  a)  'quarter  tones.'  But  it  ia  difhcult  to 
imagine  enbenttoiiio  intermit  jxroTided  Cor  Mm 
deepest  Betas.  We  bsltove  It  to  fanw  ~ 
intended  for  ft  *lhflVt  OOlftVib*  ftnd  to  b« 
ex|ilftiiMd 


Appaiwt  not«  B 


Keal  notes 


Cf 

C  D 

Cf 
A 

C  D 


Eb 
B 


«r    Apparent  notes  B 


Of  Df 

Db  Eb 
C      D  E 

A  B 
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Real  notes 

A  spinet  by  Keene,  dated  16S5,  in  ix>s»-e!>siQn 
of  Mr.  H.  J.  Dale,  Cheltenham,  and  outi  by  the 
same  maker  beloogiag  to  Mr.  E.  R.  Hughea,  of 
Chelsea,  have  the  same  apparently  enhannonic 
arrangement.  One  by  Player  {sie),  lately  eent 
to  South  Kensington  (1883},  is  to  be  included 
with  Messrs.  Kiriimen's  and  the  Kcenes,  aiid 
also  ft  Plftyer  whtdi  belongs  to  Mr.  Amps  ef 
Cambridge;  but  a  Keene  of  Mr.  Grove's,  undated^ 
has  not  the  out  sharps,  which  we  are  disposed 
to  regard  as  for  mixea  dominants  and  diroeiAties. 
because  tlie  independent  keynote  value  of  the 
chromatics  was,  ubuut  a.d.  1 700.  beginning  to  be 
recognised,  and  the  fretted  clavichords  were  eoon 
to  give  way  to  those  '.\  ithout  frets.  It  was  the 
dawn  of  Bach,  who  sei  ail  uutas  free  as  tonics. 
We  see  in  Keene  and  Player's  spinete  the  Kbrn^Mn^ 
of  old  ftod  new,  thftt  wbioh  «m  pemlng 
and  our  modem  pnurtioe. 

Returning  to  tlie  Spinetta  Traversa,  we  find 
this  model  j>referred  in  England  in  the  Stuart 
epoch,  and  mdeed  is  fiuhfon  ftri5o  ycAm.  The 
favourite  makers  during  the  r^igTi-s  of  Charles  I. 
and  II.  were  John  and  Titomas  Hiu:hco<,'k  and 
Charles  Haward,"  but  there  m  an  imaecountHlde 
d:?Vf>r»  Ti.-e  between  Jolm  H it'-hciK'k.'s  and  t^harles 
liawara's  »()iiiet«  in  tlie  tine  Bpecimens  known 
to  the  writer,  both  the  property  of  Mr.  William 
Dale  of  J^ondon,  the  latter  of  much  older  char- 
neter,  though  probably  made  subsequent  to  the 


J  Th»  ititement  In  H»«r"icRonD  thai  thcf«  wa»  i>o  ln^pr»-n«»*»it 
harpitchord-maklaf  apart  ttum  oryiiiii-balldlnc  In  KngiarMl  dixnag 
Uif  17th  ccniunr  U  now  contradlctad  br  th«  tttt  of  theia  •phn*- 
makcn  hatinc  alw  ma4it  harpttcbordt. '  h«rp>tcoot '  a>  th«  EbfUkli 
than  pnltTTti  to  call  th«ni.  Tb«r«  It  a  hartjalchurd  of  Soclarc*  T~W 
by  John  lillchcork  In  the  poKMulon  of  Mr.  W.  1.  I^agh  ol  Ljaaa. 
rtipuhlr*  It  |i  wllhoot  date,  but  l«  numbvred  bul<]*>  Vr.  DaJaT* 
J<  hi;  lllti  ^c<<:k  »pln«t  U  numbered  luWIcfl  and  dai*^  K  <'  A  '■aom. 
Saaa  or  Saat,  aiipanaltr  »  wmIumb'i,  a  fey«S  is  botk  InainHMMS. 
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Thomas  Hitchcock's  spinets  are  better  known 
than  John's.  The  one  in  the  woodcut  belongs  to 
Messrs.  Broadwood,  and  is  numbered  1 379.'  (The 
highest  number  we  have  met  with  of  Thomas 
Hitchcock,  is  1 547.)  Messrs.  Broadwood's  differs 


from  the  John  Hitchcock  one  of  1630  in  baring 
a  curveii  instead  of  an  angular  bent  side,  and 
from  the  naturals  being  of  ivury  instead  of  ebony. 
The  cotn{>a8s  of  these  instruments — five  octaves, 
from  G  to  G — is  so  startling  as  to  be  incredible, 
were  it  not  for  the  facts  that  several  instruments 
are  extant  with  this  compass,  that  the  key- 
board did  not  admit  of  alteration,  and  that  the 
Sainsbury  Correspondence  [see  Rt'CKEKH,  p.  1960] 
mentions  the  greater  compass  tliat  obtained  in 
England  in  the  time  of  Charles  I.  than  was 
expected  or  required  on  the  Continent.  The 
absence  also  of  the  soundhole,  re^^oirded  as  essen- 
tial in  all  stringed  instruments  of  tiiat  time, 
where  the  soundboard  covered  the  whole  inter- 
nal space,  Hhows  how  eminently  progressive  the 
liitchcocks  must  have  been.  Not  ho  Haward.  in 
the  only  instrument  (that  here  represented)  which 


we  have  been  so  fortunate  as  to  meet  with  by 
this  maker.    Chas.  Haward  appears  to  have  been 


>  Thli  l»  the  tn«lnim«nt  In  Mr.  MllUti'  picture  of  ■The  Minuet.' 
IMSi  TbomM  dMad  hi*  iplaatt :  Jobs  oumbcnd  timm. 


contemporary  with  the  Hitchcocks,  and  yet  he  is 
as  conservative  to  old  Italian  or  French  practice 
as  if  John  Hitchcock  had  never  made  an  instru- 
ment in  England.  A  John  Hitchcock  spinet, 
dated  1676.  has  lately  come  under  our  notice. 
John  and  Thomas  were  probably  brothers.  The 
Charles  Hawanl  spinet  is  small,  with  short  keys 
and  limited  compust*,  being  only  of  4  octaves  and 
a  semitone,  B — C.  The  naturals  are  of  snake- 
wood,  nearly  black  ;  the  sharps  of  ivory.  There 
are  wires  on  each  bridge  over  which  the  strings 
pas'^,  and  along  the  hitcbpin  block,  precinely  the 
same  as  in  a  dulcimer.  The  decoration  of  the 
soundboard,  surrounding  an  It^tlian  rose,  is 
signed  'I  H,"  with  'Carolus  Haward  Fecit* 
above  the  keys ;  and  the  name  of  each  key  is 
distinctly  written,  which  we  shall  again  have 
occasion  to  refer  to.  Pepys  patronised  Haward 
(or  Hayward  as  he  sometimes  writes  the  name). 
We  read  in  bis  Diary — 

April  4,  106R.  To  White  Hall.  Took  Ald(T»te  8tr**t 
in  my  way  and  there  culled  uiwin  one  Havward  that 
makei  VirKinalln,  and  there  did  like  of  a  littlo  eapinette, 
and  will  have  liim  tininh  it  for  me  :  for  I  had  a  mind  to 
a  iniall  harpsicluin,  but  this  take*  np  leM  room. 

July  10,  irifM.  To  Haward't  to  look  upon  an  Eapln- 
otte,  and  I  did  come  near  to  buying  one,  but  broke  ofT. 
I  have  a  mind  to  bava  one. 

July  l.T,  IflfiS.  I  to  buy  my  espinette,  which  T  did 
now  atrrec  for,  and  did  at  Haward'i  meet  with  Mr. 
Tliaoker,  and  heard  him  plav  un  the  harpticbon,  ao  aa  I 
never  beard  man  before,  I  think. 

July  lA,  IGCH.  At  noon  i«  brought  home  the  etpinette 
I  bougtit  the  other  day  of  Haward  ;  coita  me  51. 

Another  reference  concerns  the  purchase  of 
Triangles  for  the  spinet — a  three-legged  stand,  as 
in  our  illustration.  A  curious  reference  to  Charles 
Haward  occurs  in  '  A  Vindication  of  an  Essay  to 
the  advancement  of  Musick,'  by  Thomati  Salmon,' 
M.A.,  London,  1672.  This  writer  is  advocating 
a  new  mode  of  notation,  in  which  the  ordinary 
clefit  were  replace<}  by  B.  (bass),  M.  (mean),  and 
T.  (treble)  at  the  signatures: 

Here,  ^^ir,  I  mutt  acauaint  you  in  favour  of  the  afore* 
•aid  B.  M.  T.  that  t'uttier  day  I  met  with  a  curious  pair 
of  I'hanntical  Harpsecliordu  ma<le  by  that  Arch  Heretick 
CharU-R  Haward,  which  were  rea<ly  cut  out  int>  octaves 
lat  I  am  t»ld  lie  abuRirely  contrives  all  hi*'  in  so  much 
that  by  the  least  hint  uf  U.  M.  T.  all  the  notes  were 
easily  found  as  l}inR  in  the  same  posture  in  every  ono 
of  their  octaves.  And  that,  Kir.  with  this  advantage, 
that  ao  s4)on  as  the  scholar  had  Ieame<1  one  ha  nd  h« 
underst'Mxl  them,  because  tbe  position  of  the  notes  were 
for  both  the  aame. 

The  lettering  over  the  keys  in  Mr.  W.  Dale's 
Haward  spinet  is  here  shown  to  be  original.   It  in 

*  B*uiO!i.  TaoMAS.  bom  st  nsrkncr.  MIddlraex.  In  ISM.  was  oa 
April  S.  ISM.  ulnillt«d  a  commonrr  of  Trinltj  r«llrc«.  Oiford.  Be 
took  the  itesrae  of  II  A.  and  ttcrsme  r<^or  uf  MeptsI  | Mrpprnhall  ?L 
B^fontthlr*.  In  ieT7  he  publlthed  'An  Rmsj  to  the  Ad TSikcement 
of  Musick.  bjr  oulinc  sway  lh«  prrpleiUj  uf  illlTerent  CUlTi.  sod 
unltliif  sM  ivrts  u(  Mu>lck  In  one  ui>lverisl  chirscler.'  Hli  pisn  was 
Ihst  the  iiotn  ihuuM  slwtri  oocupj  the  tame  po«ltlon  on  the  itaTe. 
irith<'Ul  retsrd  as  to  which  nctave  mlchl  be  UMd ;  snd  he  chose  tueh 
poiltlon  from  that  on  the  bsM  ttST*— i. «.  il  «u  to  be  tlways  oo  Uia 
lowMt  line.  n«moTtnc  the  but  clrf.  he  lubstliuled  for  II  the  esplul 
letter  B.  (Icntfyinc  Bau.  In  like  msnner  he  ptsc«d  st  the  beglnnlnt 
of  the  next  Mare  the  letter  M  (tor  Mean),  to  Indicate  that  tbe  notes 
wsr«  to  be  *unt  or  pisjed  >n  octxe  hi«hrr  thtn  the  but ;  and  to 
the  tecond  dsve  aboTS  prHlxed  the  letter  T  (fur  Treble),  to  denota 
that  the  note*  were  to  be  tounded  two  octaee*  above  the  bass. 
Matthew  L.i>ck  criilclied  the  Kheme  with  crrat  aiperlly.  and  tha 
author  pubUihrd  a  'Vindication'  of  It.  to  which  Lock  and  others 
replied.  (See  Loci,  MaTTSEW  |  In  IIWR  Salmon  publlthed  A  I'ro- 
poeal  to  perform  Muale  In  I'erfect  ami  Mathematical  rrvponlont.* 
whlca.  Uks  bll  prtTlvu*  work,  met  with  DO  aeosptauoa.  (W.UJf.l 
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very  ctiriouB  however  to  ob^erre  HflwarJ'H  Bimple 
alphabetical  lettering,  and  to  coiilra^t  it  with  the 
Hcxaohord  namea  then  passing  away.  There 
is  n  vir;^iiial  (oblong  ipiuet)  in  York  Museum, 
iiiHilo  ill  1651  by  Thomas  White,  on  the  keys  of 
which  are  monograms  of  Gamaut  (bass  U)  and 
the  three  olef  keji  F  /a  itt,  G  wi  /»  «U,  and 
Gsolrevtl 

Mace,  in*  Mdsick's  Monument' (Lonilnn,  1676), 

xdSsn  to  Jokn  Uayward  as  a  '  harpsicbon*  maker, 
Md  eredite  him  witii  tlw  Inveatioii  of  fh*  Pedal 

for  chan^'incr  the  stops.  There  was  a  spinet  by 
one  of  the  Uaywarda  or  Hawardit  left  by  Queen 
Anne  to  the  Chapd  Rojal  boys.  It  was  used  as 
m  practising  instrumput  ntitil  the  chori-*'  r  r^nvFi 
of  the  hvte  Sir  John  Gomi,  nerltaps  even  iaier. 

Stephen  Keene  wm  «  w«dl*knoini  tptnet-maker 
in  London  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne.  His 
spinets,  showing  mixed  Hitchcock  and  Haward 
features,  accepting  Mr.  Hughes's  instrument  as 
»  oriterioo,  reached  the  higbeet  jperfeotion  of 
■pinet  tone  pomble  within  eneh  limited  dimen- 
sions. The  Buudin  spinet,  dated  1727,  wl  ich 
belonged  to  the  late  Dr.  iituibauk,  and  is  en* 
gimTed  in  fab  Hifltorj  of  the  Pianoforte,  p.  69,  is 
now  in  the  possestton  of  Mr.  T-iphouse  of  Oxford. 
Of  later  18th-century  spinets  wo  can  refer  to  a 
iitif  one  liy  Mahooo,  dated  I747i  belonging  to 
Mr.  W.  H.  Cumtnings,  and  there  is  another  by 
that  maker,  who  was  a  copyist  of  the  Hitchcocks, 
at  S.  Kensington  Muneum.  Sir  F.  6.  Ouseley 
owna  one  by  Haxby  of  Yoik,  i;66 ;  and  there 
ie  OM  by  Kilter  Hante  of  Ltmdon,  1776,  in  the 
Music  Sohi  ol  at  Edinburgh.  Baker  Harris's 
were  often  sold  by  Longman  Broderip,  the 
pradeeeeion  In  Cheapeide  of  dementi  ft  CoUard. 
Tt  i.s  not  siirprisin;:;;  that  an  attempt  should  have 
been  made,  whde  the  pianoforte  was  yet  a  novelty, 
to  OODstruct  one  in  tliii  pleasing  wing-shape. 
Grang  Hancix-k,  of  Tavi-t  fk  S?rt>*-t,  Covent  (bur- 
den, mado  one  in  17S3  wluch  was  lun^  in  the 
possession  of  Mr.  Walter  Bcoadwiwd.  It  is  now 
at  GodalminT.  [A.J.H.j 

SPIKITOiiO,  i.e.  'spiritedly/  like  Co»  Sfi- 
BIffO,  a  derignation  of  etjie  rather  than  of  pace. 

It  is  occa.sionally  mot  witli  In  Haydn,  rarely  in 
Mozart,  and  in  not  one  of  Beethoven's  original 
works.  In  his  many  airaogementi  of  national 
airs  'Spirituoeo'  orcnrs  not  unfrequently.  as  in 
op.  107,  no.  10;  op.  10.S,  nos.  13,  aa ;  but  he  pro- 
bably found  it  on  the  copies  sent  him.  Brahms, 
with  a  tourh  of  wonted  eonsf-rvatipm,  nse.s  Con 
Spirito  in  the  Finale  of  his  jud  Symphony.  [G.] 

SPriTA,  JcTLTUa  AOODST  Phimpp,  a  well- 
known  musical  lUtfratfHr,  son  of  the  autiiorof 
the  'Psalter  und  Hare';  bom  at  Wee  hold. 
Hanover,  Dec  37.  1841  ;  ttadied  at  Gotti  ntjen, 
and  afterwards  tmiLjht  at  Keval,  S<.nder>.liausen, 
and  Leipxig,  where  he  took  part  in  the  founding 
«f  the  BaehTerein  In  1874.  So  great  was  his 
progress  during  tfiis  time,  that  in  1875  '^^^ 
made  I'rofeHsor  of  Musical  history  in  the  Berlin 
nniressity.  and  Perpetual  Secretary  to  the  Ac** 
demy  ..f  t1  ,  At  Easter  of  the  same 
year  he  btc;uuo  tcaciier  of  musical  Uistofj  in 


the  Hochschulo  fur  Mnnik  ;  in  1R76  eritewd 
the  direction,  aud  at  mid^iUiumer  1S82  l>ec&Qie  a 
permanent  director  of  that  establishment.  His 
principal  literary  work  is  a  Life  of  J.  S.  B»ch 
in  3  vols.  (B.  k  H.;  vol.  i.  1873,  vol.  ii.  1880) 
— an  accurate  and  perfectly  exhaustive  ireati.'' 
of  all  relating  to  the  aabjeet,  but  aadiy  wanting 
a  better  Indeac'  He  has  published  a  smaller  \m> 
^jraphy  of  the  same  niaj*t''r.  fomiinij  No.  i  0: 
Breitkopf  &  Hitrtel's  '  Musikalische  Vortnig«^' 
and  another  of  Sefatmumn,  whieh,  ihoagli  fmaed 
as  no.<!.  37,  38  of  the  same  series,  was  written  far 
this  dictionary.  [See  vol.  iii.  pp.  384-421.]  Hii 
article  on  Sfoktini,  in  this  work,  ia  the  firvt 
f>'!rfp!at*  treatment  of  that  6in;,'ular  indiviJ  ja!. 
Aii  ailicle  on  Uomilius  Will  he  found  in  the  AII^. 
Deutsche  Biog^phie,  and  many  otlier  pn>iuo- 
tions  of  his  pen  in  the  Leipzig  Allg.  MoailuUieche 
Zdtung  for  1875-78, 1880-83,  and  in  tlie  earlier 
uuinljers  of  Eitner's  '  Monatshel't  fiir  Musikge- 
Bchichte.'  His  critical  edition  of  the  otg^n  worki 
of  Bmrtehttde  In  a  vols.  (R  k  H.  12^75,  76), 
is  an  admirable  specimen  of  cditini:;-,  and,  in  ft<i- 
dition  to  the  mosio,  oontnins  tuuch  valuable 
infbrmatioik  (Qk] 

SPITZFLOTB,  SPITZFLTTTBi  a.e.  Peinled 

flute.  An  organ  stop,  so  railed  becaus«  it^  pipe? 
are  slightly  conical,  that  is,  tajxir  gradually  tntm 
the  mouth  upwards.  The  diameter  of  the  top 
is  generally  one-third  of  that  of  the  pipe  at  its 
mouth.  Tho  tone  ia  thin  and  retdy,  but  pare 
and  effective.  The  Spitzflote  may  be  of  8  ft,, 
4  ft.,  or  a  fkk  pitch;  in  this  counUy  stops  of  thk 
kind  are  most  oommonly  of  4  ft.  jMtdL  [J.S.] 

SPOFFOBTH,  Bmiw  ALD,  glee  oompoa»r,  bom 

1768  at  Southwell,  Notlinyham,  where  his 
undef  Thomas  SpoflfiMth,  was  organist  of  the 
nrinster.  IVom  him  and  from  Dr.  Benjamin 
Cooko  he  probably  derived  nil  his  instruction  in 
music.  About  178?  or  17S8  he  wrote  a  glee — 
probably  his  first— mr  three  male  voioes, '  Lightly 
o'er  the  village  green,'  and  in  1793  obtninetl 
two  prizta  fruui  the  '  (>lee  Cluh,'  fur  his  glees 
•  See  1  smiling  from  the  ro«y  East,*  and  'Where 
are  those  hours,'  which  brought  him  prominently 
forward.  About  1 799  he  published  a '  Set  of  Six 
Glees,'  one  of  which,  '  Hail,  smiling  morn,*  at 
once  caught  the  public  ear,  and  has  ever  since 
retained  its  popularity.  Another,  *¥\VL  high 
the  grape's  exulting  etrcam,'  gained  a  prize  in 
i8ia  Spofforth's  masterpieces  however  are  not 
among  his  prise  glees,  and  'Come,  boanteooa 
May,*  '  Mark'd  yott  her  eye,*  '  Health  t<>  my 
dear,'  and  'How  calm  the  evening' — all  for 
male  Toices — are  an^ong  the  finest  apwrfmem  of 
hi.s  genius.  Few  English  composers  perhaps 
have  excelled  SpofTortli  in  lively  fancy,  joined 
t<j  pure  cliftste  style.  For  sevenl  years  before 
his  death  his  health  was  bad,  and  he  died  ai 
Kensington  8<»pt.  8,  1837.  After  tab  death  W. 
Ilawes  published  a  number  of  his  MS.  ^^^letjs, 
but  some  of  these  pieces  are  crude  and  imper- 
foot,  and  probably  not  Intended  fn  pnUlcatuB. 

>  Ab  SB^WilnaitstiaaliiBannMdbgrnswaSsTaltoaOs. 
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ReginaM's  younirLr  brr.ther,  Samokl,  was  horn 
in  17H0,  aj>jK>mt4rd  urganist  of  Peterbtjroutrb 
Orthfflilnil  when  only  ei;;ht««n,  Aud  in  1807  was 
nukde  iTTganiat  of  Lichfield  Caihcdnd.  He  died 
June  6,  1864,  «nd  is  no«r  heat  known  m  the  como 
poeer  of  a  once  |N>pular  chant.  [D.B.] 

SPOHR,  Louis,'  great  violinist  and  famous 
ouin|>OMr,  wa.H  Imihi  April  5.  1784,  at  Brunnwick, 
in  tbe  buu>H-  of  liis  >rrari(if;illier,  a  clergyman. 
Two  years  after,  bi«  father,  a  young  physician, 
took  up  hii  rendenoe  At  Seaaen,  audit  wm  than 
that  younif  Spohr  spent  bis  early  childhood. 
]'>iith  paruntd  were  musical:  the  father  played 
the  Bute;  the  mother  wtm  pianist  and  riagar. 
Th  -  boy  ghow!  (1  musical  talent  vcrv  early, 
aud  imim  diiet«  witli  his  amther  wlit-n  only  four 
years  of  age.  At  five  he  began  to  play  the  viidin, 
and  when  hardly  ais  was  aile  to  take  the  viuiin> 
pari  in  Kalkhrenner'a  (rioa.  Hia  (Int  teaeben 
were  Rienienschneider  and  Dufour.  The  latter, 
a  French  ^migr^,  was  so  much  impressed  with 
hto  papQ'a  Mcept^onal  labnt,  that  he  persoaded 
tli*'  father  U>  >«end  him  for  further  instruction  to 
Brunswick.  Aliin>;  with  his  first  studies  on  the 
violiu  went  hi'«  earliest  attempts  at  composition, 
whioh  oonsiiited  chiefly  of  violin  duets.  The 
fftttier,  a  strict,  methodieal  man,  invariably  in- 
•ixted  fin  hi.t  propttrly  finishinv;  everything  he 
b«gan  to  write,  and  would  allow  neither  cor- 
netioM  nor  enunuras-^a  wholeaome  discipline, 
the  iidvaTitai:e  of  whir!i  Spobr  thrOOfhoat  his 
lite  never  ceaiscJ  U»  acknowledge. 

At  Brunswick  he  Btt<^nded  the  grainin«r«dtool 
and  continued  hie  muHical  stndieR.  His  teachers 
were  Kunisch,  a  member  of  the  Duke's  band,  for 
the  violin,  and  Hartung,  an  old  organist,  for 
sounterpoint.  The  latter  appeal*  to  hAve  bean  a 
great  pedant,  and  young  Spohr  did  not  ooBtlmie 
til  -'11  1\  <;ii !  r  hi  u  for  very  long.  Yet  this  was 
the  oziiy  insiruction  in  the  theory  of  music  he  ever 
received.  According  to  Ma  own  statement  it  was 
principally  through  an  ea^er  study  of  the  scores 
of  tiie  great  ma&ter».  etipeuialiy  Mozart,  that  he 
acqnired  mastety  over  the  taaudealiliaa  of  com- 
poaltion.  Hia  fixat  pablio  appeanuio*  wm  at  a 
aehoal-ooBoart,  wh«n  lie  played  a  conoento  of  his 
own  with  «o  much  BucoeHS  that  he  wa«  asktd  to 
repeat  it  at  one  of  the  coooerts  given  by  the 
Pake's  band.  Kmiadi  then  in&tod  «a  his 
taking  lej-sons  from  Mauconrt,  the  l<  a«1er  of  the 
baml,  SDil  the  best  vioh'nist  at  Brunswick.  Spohr 
was  only  fourteen  »hen  he  undertook  his 
first  artistic  tour.  With  a  few  letters  of  intro- 
duction in  his  pocket  he  set  out  for  Hamburg. 
But  there  he  failed  even  to  ^'et  a  hearing,  and 
after  some  weeks  had  to  return  to  Bruoawick  on 
foot,  greatly  di!>appointed,  his  tlender  means 
thonnighly  cxliRM-  '  1  In  his  despair  he  con- 
ceived the  idea  ut  presenting  lo  the  Duke  a  peti- 
tion A«king  for  means  to  continue  bin  studies. 
ITif  Duke  was  pleased  with  the  l.i  l'a  open 
beariujj,  heard  him,  was  struck  with  bis  talent, 
at  once  gave  him  an  appobtteent  in  his  band, 
and  after  *  short  time  anpraaaad  hia  willing- 
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ness  to  defray  the  expenses  of  his  further 
muiiical  education  under  ouu  of  the  great  recog- 
ni^ed  masters  of  the  violin.  Viotti  and  Ferdinand 
Eck  both  dc>clined  to  receive  a  pupil,  but  the 
latter  recommended  bis  brother.  Franz  Eck, 
wiio  w.a-  just  then  travelling  in  Germany.  He 
was  invited  to  fininswiok,  and  as  the  Duke 
was  greatly  pleased  witii  Us  perfonnaneeai  an 

aj^reenieut  wa^  made  that  ynim^^  S]  I.r  should 
accompany  him  on  hi«  journeys  mid  receive  his 
instruction,  tba  Duke  paying  one  half  of  the 
travelling  expenses  and  a  salary  l)e«lde8.  In  the 
spring  ot  they  (started,  master  and  pupil,  tor 
Russia.  They  made,  however,  prolonged  stays  at 
Hambqiv  and  Strelitz,  and  it  was  on  thaae  oo» 
caaions  tnat  Spohr  profited  moat  firoin  ioM  maalor'a 
tuition  I  :iU.  ly  tliiM  became  very  irregular. 
Spohr  however  derived  much  beuelit  from  con- 
stantly hearing  Eck,  who  certainly  was  a  very 
excellent  violini>t,  though  but  an  indifferent 
mutdcian.  At  this  uciiuU  Spohr,  who  had  au 
herculean  frame  ana  very  strong  constitution, 
often  practised  for  lo  hours  a  day.  At  the  same 

time  he  composed  Indastrioody,  and  amonft^^^ 

thingH  wrote  the  first  of  bio  published  violin 
concertos  (op.  I)  which  is  entirely  in  the  manner 
of  Bod^  and  also  tiie  violin  duets  op.  3.  In  St. 
Petersburg  he  met  Clemenfi  an  1  Field,  i4  whom 
he  t«llM  some  curious  traiu ;  and  aiur  having 
passed  the  winter  there  without  playiag^  w 
public,  returned  to  Brunswick  in  the  summer 
of  1803.  There  he  found  Rode,  and  heard  him 
for  the  first  time.  The  playing  ol  this  great 
master  filled  him  with  the  de(»ast  admiration,  and 
for  aoaae  tfane  it  waa  his  ddef  aim  to  indtato  hia 
style  and  manner  as  closely  as  pogsible.  After 
having  given  in  a  public  concert  highly  satittfac- 
tory  proof  of  tM  prograaa  made  during  his 
aliHcnce.  he  a^^ain  entered  on  his  duties  in  the 
J  Duke's  band.  An  intended  journey  to  Pans  in 
I  1804  was  cruelly  cut  short  bv  the  loss  of  his 

Smkma  Gnaraerius  violin,  the  pnaent  of  a 
usaiMi  anthuaiaBt.   Juat  before  entering-  ilie 
gates  of  Gottin_'en  the  portin  uit  ■  ,  1  cn:if:iimtig 
the  violin  was  stolen  from  the  coach,  and  all 
endeavooie  to  recover  it  proved  fruitless.  He 
returned  t^)  BrunHvvick.and  afttr  having  acquire<l, 
{  with  the  hilp  ot  hii>  generous  patron,  the  Duke, 
I  another,  though  not  equally  good  violin,  he 
I  sUrted  for  a  tour  to  fietiin,  Lnpsig,  Dresden,  and 
other  German  towns.   His  snooeaB  wae  every- 
where creat,  and  his  reputation  spread  rapidly. 
,  At  his  Berlin  concert  ha  was  assisted  by  Mwer* 
I  beer,  then  only  a  boy  of  13,  but  aliea^  a  Ml* 
liant  pianist. 

In  1805  Spohi-  at^eept*«d  the  jKist  of  ieadtir  in 
the  b«ad  of  the  1  >ukL-  of  Gotha.  It  wau  there  he 
'  met  and  married  his  first  wife.  Dorette  Scheidler, 
I  an  excellent  harp-player,  who  for  many  years 
'  appeared  with  him  in  all  hiii  cuncertu.  and  lor 
whom  he  wrote  a  nnmber  of  sonatas  for  violin 
and  harp,  ae  well  as  aome  solo  pieoee.  Having 
at  hiri  (l;Hi>.is.ii  a  very  fai:'  I'-im!,  Spohr  now 
Ix^an  to  write  orchestral  works  and  vooal  oom- 
positions  of  larger  diiueiuuidis.    Hia  firat  Opera* 
•Die  Plrttfong,^  wUdi  baloogi  to  thb  pttiod. 
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\va3  jjerformeil  at  a  concert.  Tn  1^07  he  mAile  ] 
a  verj  ttuoctsssf ul  tour  with  his  wife  through  Gur-  1 
lllMl7,vUli«g  Leipzig,  Dreflden,  Prague,  Munich, 
Stuttgardt  (wlere  lio  met  Wober),  Heitlell>erg,  ! 
and  Frankfort.  la  1S08  ho  wrote  hii  secoud 
vpvtm,  'All- una,'  but  this  again  never  reached  the 
■tage,  idthough  accepted  for  representatkm  At 
Weimar  and  apparently  joining  the  approval  of 
Goetbe,  at  that  time  mana^rei  of  the  Wtiiaar 
tbe*tn,  wbo  waa  pmiODt  at  a  Urial-reheanal  uf 
tho  work.  In  tiio  ooone  of  this  jmt  Nwpoloan 
held  the  faiiiou*  contri'es.s  of  jiriuces  at  Erfurt. 
8pohr,  naturally'  anxious  to  «»«:e  the  atistuabled 
prinoMk  went  to  Elrfurt,  where  a  French  tnmpfl^ 
comprising  Talma  and  Mars,  perforinpf)  cvf-rv  even- 
ing to  a  pit  ut  luunarchs.  But  on  arnvul  he  heard 
to  US  great  disappointment  that  it  was  impomible 
for  any  but  the  privdeged  few  to  gain  admittance 
to  the  theatre.  In  this  dilemma  he  hit  on  a 
happy  exiM'ilient.  He  persu  uled  the  necond  horn- 
player  of  the  band  to  allow  him  to  take  his  plaoe, 
.mi  as  bo  had  iwvw  bofbtv  touehod  »  honi,  he 
had  t'l  practise  for  the  whole  day  in  onler 
to  pi-oduce  the  natural  notes  of  the  instrumbut. 
When  the  evening  came,  tbongll  his  lips  were 
Mai-k  and  swollen,  he  was  able  to  get  thriiuy;h 
tiiti  very  easy  overture  and  entr'actes.  Napulaou 
and  his  guests  occupied  the  first  row  of  stalls ; 
but  the  musicians  had  strict  orders  to  turn 
their  backs  to  the  audience,  and  not  to  look  roimd. 
To  evade  this  fatal  regulation  Spohr  took  with 
him  ft  pocket  looking-i^asi^  and  by  pUunng  it  on 
his  desk  got  a  good  Tiew  of  the  fiunous  per. 

SorinL:t--s  ns-seinhled. 

In  1^09  he  made  another  tour  through  the 
north  of  Qsirmaoy,  and  at  Hambai|f  norivvd  a 
comnuBsioii  for  an  opera. '  Der  Zweikampf  mit  der 
Geliebt«n' — or  'The  Lovers'  Duel ' — which  was 
produced  with  f^reat  success  the  year  after.  At 
this  time  he  had  already  written  mx  of  hi^  vinlin- 
concertos,  and  as  a  player  had  hardly  a  rival 
in  (Jentiimy.  The  year  1809  is  memorable  for 
the  first  Music  Festival  in,  Germany,  which  was 
oslebrated  nnder  Spohfs  direction  at  Fnmken- 
liausen,  a  small  town  in  Thurin^ia.  It  was  fol- 
lowed by  another,  in  i8ii,  for  which  Spohr 
composed  his  first  symphony,  la  Vb.  Ilk  18 1 3 
he  wrote  his  first  oratorio,  '  Das  jiingste  Gericht ' 
(not  to  be  confounded  with  'Die  letsten  Dinge,' 
•0  well  known  in  England  as  *  The  Last  .1  udg- 
ment),  an  the  invitation  of  the  French  Governor 
of  Erfurt,  for  the  '  Ffite  Napolt-oa '  ua  Aug,  15, 
He  naively  relates'  that  in  the  composition  of 
this  wcriL  ho  soon  £bU  his  wuit  of  practice  in 
counterpoint  and  fttgcw>writing ;  he  therefore  ob- 
taineil  Srarf.ui-g's  treatise  on  the  siihject,  studied 
it  assiduously,  wrote  half  a  dozen  fugues  after 
the  models  givsn  therein,  and  thsn  appears  to 
have  been  quite  satisfied  with  hl»  proficiency  I 
The  oratorio  was  fairly  succcsiiful,  but  after  two 
more  porlbmiaiiees  of  it  at  Vienna  in  (he  fid- 
lowini^  year,  the  composer  bcoame  dissatisfied, 
Bkud  Laid  it  anida  fur'  ever.  In  autumn  1 81 3 
he  made  his  first  appearance  at  ll^MBa,  and 
achieved  as  performer  a  brilliant,     tumjtftmmm  an 
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honourable  success.  He  f)r>at  of  leader  of  Uts 
bandat  the  newly  established  Thei*tt-c»  axi-^iia-- Wira 
being  ofliHrad  to  him  under  brilliAst  ooodibGni. 
ho  gave  up  his  appointment  at  Gotlia  and  .-<etltJ 
at  Vitjiiiui.  During  the  next  ~umnier  he  ooci- 
posed  his  opera  '  Faust,'  one  of  his  bcvst  wori^ 
and  soon  afterwards,  in  oelsbmtioa  of  tb«  faattk 
of  LeipHic,  a  Lijeat  patriotic  cantstft.  But  Bsrlhw 
of  these  work-  w.ts  pt-rfonned  until  after  be  hid 
left  Vienna.  During  his  stay  thareSpohrntntaiiy 
CMue  into  contact  wilii  Beoduivsii;  bat  ia  «^ 
of  his  admiration  for  the  msuster's  earlitr  eimr-o- 
sitioasy  especially  for  the  (juartets.  op.  18, 
h*  WM  one  of  the  first  to  psrferm  at  a  tijm  wkm 
they  were  hardly  known  outsiile  Vienna  ja- 
deed  he  was  the  very  first  to  play  them  at  Leifsk 
and  Berlin) — yet  he  was  quite  nnafala  to  us* 
derstand  and  appreciate  the  great  compose  r*j 
character  and  works,  as  they  appeared  even  io 
his  second  perio<I.  His  criticism  of  the  C  min» 
and  Choral  Symphonies  has  gained  for  i^wiir,  as 
a  criti<^  an  nnenviaMe  repntatioa.  He  Msi|]- 
proves  of  the  firbt  suhject  of  the  C  minor  »m  un 
suited  for  the  opening  movement  of  a  symphony; 
connders  the  stow  mov«mont»  graatiji^  the 
beauty  of  the  melody,  too  much  spun  i  ^it  aal 
tedious — and  though  praising  the  Stiherao,  ac- 
tually Bpeukif  of  '  tin  .niiK  aning  noise  of  the 
Finale.'  Thf  f  lioral  Symphony  farew  st  ill  vvohfc 
ho  holds  the  first  three  muvemeuts,  though  nf«t 
without  flashes  of  genius,  to  be  inferior  to  all 
the  movements  of  the  previous  eight  symphonies, 
and  the  Rnale  he  calb '  so  monstnras  and  taste- 
less, an<i  in  it^s  conception  of  Schiller's  Olo  jo 
trivial,  that  he  cannot  understand  how  a  gootos 
lilm  Beethoven  ooold  ever  write  it  dowii.*  Aitsr 
this  we  cannot  wonder  that  he  finishes  up  by 
saying :  '  Beethoven  was  wanting  in  asttt«it« 
culture  and  eenso  of  hoaaly.**  But  psriiapa  no 
great  artist  was  ever  ho  mt'erly  wmpped  up  ja 
himself  as  Spohr.  What  he  could  uul  measure 
by  the  standard  of  his  own  pecniiar  talent,  to 
him  was  not  msnsnrable.  Hence  his  cninpJet« 
absence  of  critical  power,  a  quality  wliich  in 
many  other  ciui-H  lian  proveil  to  bO  ti^  HO  UMBS 
inseparable  frnm  creative  talent. 

Although  his  stay  at  Vienna  was  on  the  whole 
very  Kuccestiful,  and  did  much  to  raise  h:s 
reputation,  he  left  it  in  18 15,  after  having 
qtuttod  Us  appdntnuBt  on  aoeonnt  of  dfa- 
agreements  with  the  manager  of  the  th»atre. 
He  passed  the  summer  at  the  country  b-eat  of 
Prince  Oaroh^th  iti  liohemin,  and  then  wt-nt  to 
ooncl\ict  another  ft-.^tival  at  Franktnbaitsrn, 
where  he  brought  out  his  Cantata  '  Das  befreite 
Deutschland,'  after  which  he  set  ont  tat  m  tour 
thioi^  th«  west  and  south  of  Germany,  Alsace, 
Swftserlaad  and  Ttal^.  On  his  road,  with  the 
special  view  uf  plea.-img  the  It.'dtan  public,  he 
wrote  the  8tb  Concerto^he  well-known  *  Sosoa 
Cantante.*  He  visitsd  all  the  priojipal  towns 
of  the  Ptininsula,  played  the  concerto  in  Rome 
and  Milan,  and  made  acqnaiutanoe  with  Rowiiti 
and  his  music,  without,  as  will  be  leadlly 
liavedy  approving  much  of  the  latter. 

iBflUtii(a«r.l.SMk«t«. 
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Bstomed  to  G«nnHiy,  in  1817  h»  yisited 

Holland,  and  then  aocopted  tbe  post  of  oonduotor 
of  the  opera  :it  Fran  kfoH^n- tbe- Mkin.  Here, 
in  l8lB«  bis  opera  'Faint'  first  prodaced. 
It  was  quickly  succeeded  by  *  Zemlre  and 
Azor,'  which,  though  hardly  equal  to  '  Faust/ 
^jjiiiit'cl  at  tlie  time  even  g^rcater  popularity. 
Owing  again  to  differaww  with  the  manager  he 
left  FttautSatt,  afker  »  atay  of  touMly  two  yean. 
In  i8ao  he  aooepte<l  an  invitation  from  tlie  Phil- 
harmonic Society  in  Loudon,  and  paid  his  first 
vUl  to  England.  He  appeared  at  the  opening 
concert  of  the  season  1  Jfarch  6:,  and  played 
with  ^cat  HucctjJis  Lis  Ccmctirtt^  No.  8,  'Nello 
Stilo  drammatico.'  At  the  second  concert  he  ltd 
Ilia  Hoia  Qu«rtel  in  £.  At  Um  next  be  would 
natnraUy  have  heen  n%  the  hmi  of  the  violiiu  to 
lf!i<I  the  hand,  while  Tlies,  according  to  the  then 
prevailing  fiishion,  presided  at  the  piano.  But, 
after  havii^  overoome  the  opposition  of  some  of 
the  directors,  Spohr  suooeeded  in  intrmlucing  the 
oonductor'H  ^tick  for  the  first  time  intt)  a  i'iiil- 
heimonic  concert.  It  was  on  this  occasion  that 
he  eo&ducted  hie  MS,  Symphony  in  X>  minor, 
»  (Ine  work,  which  he  hid  oompoRed  during  bis 
stay  in  London,  and  which  fully  deserved  the 
enthusiastic  reception  it  received  by  the  public 
and  the  ^pnm,  uiongh  now  too  gefdom  heard.* 
At  the  last  concert  of  the  season  another  Sym- 
phony of  his  was  played  for  the  finit  tiuiti  iu 
England,  as  well  as  his  Nonetto  for  strings  and 
wind  (op.  31).  Spohr  was  delated  with  the 
excellent  performance  of  the  Philharmonic  Oi^ 
cbestra,  especially  the  stringed  instruments.  Ho 
tell*  us  that,  finding  how  g^od  the  strings  were, 
he  bad  giren  them  speoel  opportonitiee  for 
diii»lay  in  the  D  minor  Sytii|)h()ny,  and  also  tliat 
he  had  uaver  since  heard  the  work  so  splendidly 
performed.*  Altogether  his  sojourn  ill  London 
was  both  artistically  and  financially  a  great  suc- 
cess. At  his  farewell  coniajrt,  hin  w  du  laadc  Ler 
last  appearance  as  a  har]>-player,  and  was  warmly 
eppleuded.  Soon  after  she  was  obliged*  on  «o> 
coQttt  of  ill-health«  to  give  up  the  harp,  hi  ite 
place  she  took  up  pianoforte-playing,  and  would 
occasionally  play  in  concerts  with  her  husband, 
who  wrote  a  number  of  pianoforte  and  violin 
duetg  cs|iwiftlly  r>r  her.    She  died  in  i8;,4. 

On  his  juuruuy  home,  Spolir  visited  Piuria  for 
tbe  fir^t  time.  Here  he  made  the  personal  ac- 
quaintance of  Kreutzer,  Viotti,  fiabeneok, 
CheruUni  and  other  emittMit  murfdant,  and  was 
rccfived  liy  them  with  great  cordiality  and  es- 
teem. Uis  success  at  a  concert  which  be  gave  at 
the  Opera  was  complete,  although  his  qniei,  un- 
pretentious style  was  not  and  could  not  be  sn 
much  to  the  taate  of  the  French  as  it  wo^  to  that 
of  the  German  and  En^'lish  public.  Cherubini 
appean  to  have  felt  a  special  interest  in  S|»ohr's 
oomiiomttons,  and  tho  latter  takes  special  pride 
in  relaiiiii:  h-  w  the  great  Italian  made  him  play 
a  quartet  of  his  three  tinwe  over.  Beturnsid  to 
Gemany,  Spohr  settled  atBcetden*  when  Weher 
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was  jnst  then  engaged  In  bringing  out  hie 

*Freischfitz.'  His  opera  had  already  rou'^ed  an 
nnpreoedented  enthuMaiau  iu  ikrMu  and  Vienna. 
But  Spohr  was  no  more  able  to  appreciate  the 

rdus  of  Weber,  than  that  of  Beethoven.  It 
an  interesting  fact,  that  shortly  before  this, 
without  knowing  of  Weber's  opera,  be  had  had 
the  intention  of  setting  a  libretto  founded  on  ^e 
identioal  story  of  Freischftti.  As  soon  however 
A-i  he  heard  that  Weber  treated  the  suhj»->ct,  he 
gave  it  op.  During  Spohr's  stay  at  i>res<len, 
Weber  reodved  an  oner  of  the  post  of  Hof  kapell- 
meister to  the  Elector  of  Hes»cn  Cassel ;  but 
being  unwiiliug  to  leave  Dresden,  be  declined, 
at  the  same  time  strongly  recommending  Spohr, 
who  aoon  after  wee  oO^tred  the  appointment  (at 
life  under  the  nost  laTowable  eonditions.  On 
l.'iv,  i8j2.  he  entered  on  his  duties 
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at  Caiiselj  where  be  remained  for  the  rest  of 
his  life.  He  liad  no  difficulty  in  gaining  at 
once  the  respect  and  obedience  of  band  and 
singerij,  and  ioon  succeeded  in  procuring  a  more 
than  local  reputation  for  their  periormances. 
Meanwhile  he  had  finished  hia  'Jessonda.' 
which  soon  made  the  roond  of  all  fhe  open^ 
houses  in  Germany,  with  great  and  \\ell-dL served 
auooeesi.  It  most  be  regarded  as  tbe  culmin* 
ating  poiiit  of  Spehi'^e  aetivlty  as  a  oomposcr. 
At  Leipzig  and  Berlin,  whore  ho  himself  con- 
ducted tbe  first  ijcrforraaucus,  it  was  rticeived 
¥rith  an  entbuHiaHiu  little  inferior  to  that  roused 
a  few  years  before  by  tbe  '  Freischiitz.'  In 
tbe  winter  of  1824  he  passed  some  time  in 
Berlin,  and  renewed  an<l  cemented  the  friend- 
ship with  Felix  Mendebsohn  and  the  members 
of  hie  fiunily,  which  had  been  began  when  they 
visited  him  at  Cabael  in  1S22.  In  1S16  he 
conducted  the  lihenish  Festival  at  Diisseldorf, 
when  his  oratorio  'The  Lii-nt  Judgment'  (Die 
letzten  DinL,'e)  was  performed  for  the  first  time. 
It  pkasett  HO  much  that  it  KSkn  repeated  a  few 
days  later  in  aid  of  the  Greek  Insurgents. 
£Lia  next  great  work  was  the  (n>era  'I'ietro 
TOO  Aibano,*  which  however,  like  his  next 

nperaa,  "  Der  Berggeiat '  and  '  Der  Akli  >  nn-t,' 
had  but  a  temporary  success.  In  1831  )ie  tin- 
isbed  his  great  yiolin-Schooi,  which  ii  •  ver 
Binoe  its  publicati"n  maintained  the  place  ot  a 
litandnrd  work,  and  wiiich  o><ntainB,  both  iu  text 
and  exercises,  a  vat-t  amount  of  extremely  in- 
terestuqg  and  useful  materiaL  ▲t  the  same  time, 
it  cannot  be  denied  thnt  it  reflects  somewhat 

exclusively  Spohr'a  [leculiar  stvle  of  playing,  and 
is  tlierefore  of  especial  value  for  the  study  of 
his  own  ▼iolin-oompoeitions.  It  is  also  true  that 
elementary  part  is  of  Ic^a  practical  value  from 
the  fact  that  the  author  himself  bad  never  taught 
beginners,  and  so  had  no  pewonal  expetisnce  in 
that  respect. 

Tbe  political  disturbances  of  1833  oaosed  a 
prolonged  interrupcion  ut  the  opera-performances 
atCasasl.  Spohr,  incensed  by  tiie  petty  despotism 
of  the  VSmAar,  proved  Idmaelf  at  this  time,  and 
Btin  more  during  the  revolutionary  period  of 
Ib48  and  1849,  a  strong  liadical,  incurring  there- 
by hia  enployer^e  displeasme,  and  causing  htm 
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inuumerable  annoyances.  However  he  made 
flood  use  of  the  interruption  to  his  offioiiil  dati«i» 
vy  writing  his  great  Symphony  '  Dio  WeCho  dw 

Tone'  (The  Consecration  of  Snwn'l,  no.  4,  op.  86), 
which  was  produced  at  CasMl  in  1S32.  i3uring 
flie  next  ywr,  whioli  wm  nddened  by  the 
death  of  his  wife,  he  composed  the  oratorio 
*  Dee  Heiland's  letzte  Stunden'  (Calvary),  on  a 
libretto  which  Rochlitz  had  offered  to  Mendels- 
sohn, but  wliicli  the  latter,  being  then  engaged 
on  *St.  Paul,'  had  declined.  Spohr's  oratorio 
was  first  performed  at  Cassel  on  Good  Friday, 
1835.  In  18^9  he  Mid  his  aaoond  visit  to  Eng* 
land,  where  meaowiiile  hfa  mnslo  liad  attained 
grcnt  popul.aritv.  He  h.id  recelvt- 1  m  invitation 
to  produce  his  *  Calvary '  at  the  Norwich  Festi- 
YaL  and  in  spite  of  the  oppositloii  offered  to 
th«  work  by  some  of  the  cl<  r;:y  on  a<-c<iutit  of 
its  libretto,  his  reception  appears  to  have  sur- 
pansed  in  enthusiMmi  aaytlilnf  he  had  before 
experifMicetl.  It  was  a  rpal  sufcfss,  and  Spolir  for 
the  rest  of  big  life  rtferf  to  it  as  tlie  gr«att«t 
of  Ids  triumphs.  Soon  aflfr  his  return  to  Cas- 
■el  he  reoeived  from  Piofe»*!or  Edward  Tavlor 
tlie  Hbretto  of  another  oratorio,  'The  Fall  of 
Babylon,'  with  n  re'piest  that  he  would  compose 
it  for  the  Norwich  Festival  of  184a.  In  1840 
he  eoadacted  the  FeellTal  at  Aix-la^Ohapelle. 
Two  years  later  he  brought  out  at  Ca-sel  Wag- 
ner's •  Der  Fliegende  Hollander.'  That  Spohr, 
who  in  the  case  of  Beethoven  and  Weber,  ex- 
hibited such  inability  to  apprecin'o  novelty — 
and  who  at  bottom  was  a  conservative  of  cou- 
servatives  in  music— should  have  l^een  the  very 
first  mnaieian  of  eminence  to  interest  himself 
in  Wagner*s  talent  is  a  curious  fact  not  easily 
explained.  To  some  extent  his  predilection  for 
experimenU  in  music—- such  as  he  showed  in 
his  '  Weihe  der  TiiDe.*  hb  Symphony  for  two 
orchesstra-^i  the  FTistoric  Symphony,  the  Quartet- 
Concertante  and  Hume  other  things — may  account 
far  it:  while  hi<<  long  fiuniliarity  with  the  stage 
had  doiibtle88  sharpened  his  perception  for  dra- 
matic etfect,  aud  thus  enabled  him  to  recognise 
Wagner's  eminently  dnoMtio  genius.  But  there 
was  in  ^whr,  both  as  man  and  as  artist,  a  curious 
mixtare  of  the  ultra-Conservative,  nay  almost 
Philistine  element,  and  of  the  Kiwlical  spirit. 

To  the  great  disappointment  of  himself  and 
his  Kaglish  Mends,  he  was  nnable  to  oondnot 
the  'Fall  of  Babylon'  N"nrwich.  Hince  the 
Elector  refused  the  ueces>«ary  leave  of  absence. 
Even  a  monster  petition  from  his  Enji^ish  ad- 
mirers rinl  I  Hpecial  request  from  Lord  Alnrdeen. 
then  ai  tiie  head  of  the  Government,  to  thi 
Elector,  had  not  the  desired  resoU.  His  Serene 
Highness  at  least  felt  safe  from  naval  reprisalx 
The  oratorio  however  was  performed  with  tlie 
greatest  8U^x-es-<,  ami  Spohr  had  to  be  satisfied 
with  the  reports  of  his  triamph,  which  poured  1 
in  from  many  quartern.  On  fkt  Ibet  day  of  his 
Btimmor  varation,  lie  started  for  England,  and 
soon  after  his  arrival  in  London  conducted  a 
petfamanoe  of  the  new  oratorio  at  the  HHDOver 
Sqnaro  Rooms.  On  this  and  other  occasionH  hfii 
reception  here  was  of  the  most  enthusiastic  kind. 


The  oratorio  repeated  on  a  larg9  scale  by 
the  Sacred  Hannonio  ikidety  in  Kxetor  Hall 
The  last  Phflharmonio  Coooert  of  the  taensi  (J  zij 

3)  was  a'ln  v;t  entirely  devoted  to  Spohr,  ha\in^ia 
its  programme  a  symphony,  an  overture,  a  vioiis- 
conoerto,  and  a  Tocal  duet  of  his.  Bj  apedst 
request  of  the  Queen  and  Prince  Al!>ert  an  cm 
concert  with  his  co-operation  was  giv«^  cq 
July  fO«  in  which  also  he  was  well  represent*! 
A  most  enjoyable  tour  through  the  S->uth  and 
Went  of  England,  and  Wales,  brought  thi*  tW:i 
of  Spohr 's  to  a  happy  end. 

The  year  1844  w&s  macked  by  tha  oon^ 
sttion  of  his  last  0{>era,  '  IMe  KMoslUkrer  *  (Af 
Crusaders),  for  which  he  had  hinuelf  arranged 
the  Libretto  from  a  play  of  Kotastnie.  It  was 
perfecmed  nt  OmbsI  and  Beilhi,  btit  had  n> 
lasting  success.  Durinji^  h\6  vacation<^  be  mao« 
a  journey  to  Paris,  and  wiineaj^^d  at  the  Odem 
the  .^2nd  ptrformance  of  Mendelraolm*s  'An- 
tigone.* The  members  of  the  Conpervatoor* 
orchestra  arranged  in  hi»  honour  a  special  per- 
formance of  his  '  Consecration  of  Sound.*  In  the 
same  year  he  conducted  the  'Misaa  Sclemni*' 
and  the  Choral  Symphony  at  the  great  Boethovea 
Festival  at  Bonn.  The  year  1847  aaw  Ii'm 
again  in  London,  where  the  Sacred  Harmonic 
Society  annonnoed  a  series  of  throe  oowcaita  Ibr 
the  production  of  hiH  principal  s-acrtil  comj-v 
sitions :  *  The  Fall  of  Babylon,'  '  Calvniy,'  '  The 
Last  Judgment.'  'The  Lord's  Pttayer,*  and  Mil- 
t^ju's  84111  Paalm.  Howerpr,  on  irround.ai  Rtmi!".r 
to  thoae  which  ha'l  roused  so  much  opposition  at 
Norwich,  Calvary  was  omitted  from  the  ecbeine, 
and  '  The  Fall  of  Babylon  *  repeated  in  it^  placr-. 

On  his  return  to  Caasel,  Spohr  seems  to  have 
been  quite  absorbed  by  the  great  political  evests 
then  going  on  in  Germany.   In  the  summer  ol  1 
1 848  be  spent  his  vaoations  at  Frsnlcfort,  where  I 
the  newly  created  Geruian  Parliament  was  >;t- 
ting,  and  was  never  tired  of  lisUming  to  the 
debates  of  fliak  dMrt>Uved  politieai  asaembly.  : 
In  1849  he  composed  a  fr<»sb  Bymph  my,  *  The 
Seasons' — his  ninth.   With  1850  a  long  chain  of 
annoyances  began.    When  his  usual  summer  va- 
cation time  arrived,  the  Elector,  probably  intend 
ing  to  show  displeasure  at  his  political  opinion^s. 
refused  to  Ri|i^  the  leave  of  absence — a  mere 
formality,  as  his  right  to  daim  the  Taoatkm  was 
fixed  by  eontraet.  After  several  fruitless  aU 
tempts  to  obtain  the  signature,  Spohr.  ba\  in^ 
made  all  his  arrangements  for  a  long  ioumey, 
Ush  Cssael  without  leave.   Thu  step  mvelved 
him  in  a  law-suit  with  the  adrniniBtrati.m  of  th.? 
theatre,  which  lasted  for  four  years,  and  which 
he  finally  lost  on  *«"Mi^'  grounds. 

For  the  London  season  of  1852  Spohr  bad  rt^ 
coived  an  invitation  from  the  new  Opera  ai 
Covent  Garden  to  adapt  his  'Faust'  to  the 
Italian  stage,  fie  aocoraiiiglT  oompoeed  redta- 
tiree  in  plaee  of  the  spoken  nalogue,  and  made 
some  further  additions  and  alterations.  It  wa^ 
produced  with  great  8Uooe»«s  under  his  own 
diieotloB  on  July  15,  the  principal  parts  bsnng 
»ti<;ta{ned  by  Castellan,  Ronouni,  Format  ana 
Tamberlik.    In  1853,  after  many  froitlsM  at- 
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tempts,  whirh  ^vero  regularly  frustrated  by  the 
Elector,  he  at  lajst  aiicceeilcd  in  bringiui;  out 
Wagner's  '  Tannbauser '  at  Cassel.  In  reference 
to  it  he  aayi  in  hia  Aatobiogmplljt  'this  opera 
containii  a  great  deal  Hut  fa  mw  bucI  bMQtiful, 
but  al.so  w»nio  things  which  are  ugly  and  ex- 
cruciating to  the  ear,'  and  qpeftldng  of  the  and 
floa]«  be  says:  'in  thfa  final*  now  and  tlien 
a  truly  frigh'f  il  intisic  is  prtKluce<l.'  Tliat  he 
considered  Wa^er  by  far  the  gi  i  at»Jiit  of  ail 
living  dmnatio  composera  he  declared  as  noon  as 
he  became  acquainted  with  The  Flying  Dutch- 
man. From  Tannhauser  he  wuuld  liave  pro- 
Meded  to  Lohengrin,  but  onring  to  the  usual 
oppoaitioii  of  the  court,  all  hii  endeavoozs  to  briqg 
It  ont  were  frustrated.  In  the  same  year  he  oame 
for  the  sixth  ami  last  time  to  England,  to  fulfil  an 
engagement  at  the  New  Philharmonic  C^nceru. 
At  ^re«  of  tb«M  he  oondneted  not  only  many  of 
his  own  works — especially  the  Symphony  for  two 
orchestras— but  aliiu  the  Choral  Symphony.  At 
the  same  time  Jessonda  was  in  preparation  at 
Covent  Gartlen.  But  as  it  could  not  be  pr  due  r| 
before  the  close  of  his  vacation,  iSpohr  whs  uu- 
aU«  to  conduct  it  liiinself. 

From  this  time  his  powers  began  to  decline. 
He  still  went  on  composing,  but  declared  him- 
self dissatisfied  with  the  results.  In  1857  lie 
waa  peDsioned  off,  very  much  against  his  wiah, 
and  in  the  winter  of  tho  lamo  year  had  tho 
mi-sfortune  to  break  his  arm,  which  compelled 
him  to  give  up  violin-playing.  Once  more,  in 
1858.  at  the  odebratioii  of  tho  50th  amiivor' 
sary  of  the  Prague  Conservatorium,  he  con- 
ducted his  Jessoiida  with  wonderful  energy.  It 
was  his  last  public  appearance.  He  died  quietly 
on  Oct.  J  2,  at  Cassel,  and  thus  closed  the 

luug  life  of  a  man  and  an  artist  who  had  to 
the  full  developed  the  greiU  talent-i  and  powers 

Elven  to  him ;  who  throughout  a  long  career  had 
^  op  to  Uie  ideal  he  had  eonoeived  in  youth ; 
in  whom  private  chatact-  r  an  1  artiHtIc  activity 
ottrreqponded  to  a  rare  degree,  even  in  their 
folUee  and  defloiendes.  That  these  last  were 
not  HirinW  nnn  >t  be  denied.  His  utter  want  of 
critical  }KJwer,  m  reference  both  to  hiuiself  and  to 
otlieis,  is  fully  exposed  in  his  interesting  Auto- 
biography,' which  however  bears  the  strongest 
posttible  testimony  to  hi.s  rare  manly  straightfor- 
wardneos  and  sincerity  in  word  and  deed,  and  to 
the  frhildlike  purity  of  mind  which  he  ureBarved 
from  early  yontih  to  latest  age.  IXfiout  as  it  is 
to  undenstaud  his  famou.s  criticiama  on  Beethoven 
and  his  interest  for  Wagner,  their  sincerity 
osnnot  be  donlited  for  a  moment.  According  to 
hia  li^'hts  he  ever  srtood  up  for  the  dignity  of 
hia  art,  with  the  Hame  unflinching  independence 
of  character  with  which  he  daimwl,  not  wiUiout 
personil  ri«k.  the  rights  of  a  free  citizen.  He 
Wiu  born  with  an  individuality  so  peculiar  and 
so  strong  as  to  allow  hardly  any  inflnenoe  to 
outer  elements.  It  is  true  that  he  called  himself 
a  disciple  of  Mosart.  Bnfe  the  oniveiMlity  of 
tfonrrt  taloDt  was  the  wrj  revme  of  Spohr's 

>  'tMia  Siwtar't  8«tl*tbk>tiHW«)  OmmI  bbS  OMtf^B,  9.  &  1 
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exclusive  individualism  ;  and  excejit  in  their  rr -at 
regard  for  '  form,'  and  iu  a  certam  Himilarity  of 
melodic  structure,  the  two  maatora  have  hardly 
anything  in  common.  Spohr  certainly  was  ft 
bofn  musician,  second  only  to  the  very  greatest 
masters  in  true  musical  instinct  ;  in  powir  of 
conoentratioa  and  of  work  hardly  inferior  to 
any.  But  the  range  of  his  talent  was  not  wide : 
he  never  seems  to  have  been  able  to  ete])  mit 
of  a  given  circle  of  ideas  and  sentiments,  and 
when  he  tried  to  enlarge  his  sphere,  it  was  only 
to  get  hold  of  the  outt-r  -AitAl  of  things,  which 
ho  at  once  proceeded  to  hll  with  the  old  familiar 
substance.  He  never  left  the  circle  of  his  in« 
dividuality,  but  drew  everything  within  it.  At 
the  tame  time  it  must  be  confessed  that  he  left 
much  outaidc  of  that  circle,  and  his  ignorance 
of  the  achievements  of  others  was  often  astound' 
ing.  This  fa  iUoBtmted  by  a  well<aotiienticated 
story.  A  pupil  of  his  left  him,  and  went  fur 
some  time  to  Leipzig  to  study  the  piano  and  other 
branches  of  music.  On  hfa  return  to  Cassel  he 
called  on  Spohr,  and  was  asked  to  play  to  him. 
The  pupil  played  Beetlioveu's  Sonata  in  £  minor 
op.  90.  Spobir  was  much  struck,  and  when  the 
piece  was  finished  made  the  singular  enquiry, 
'  Have  you  composed  much  more  in  that  style, 
Herr  V 

Ue  was  fond  of  experiments  in  composition — 
sudi  as  mw  onimWwations  nf  Instruments  (to  wit 
the  Double  Qonrtets,  the  Symphony  for  two  or< 
chestras,  the  Quu-tet-Concerto,  and  others),  or 
adoption  of  programmes  ('Conseoration  of  Sound'; 
Concertino,  'Past  and  Prtsent,*  etc.),  and  thus 
showed  his  eagerncsiji  to  t>tnke  out  new  patlis. 
Bni  after  all,  what  do  we  find  under  these  new 
dresses  and  fresh-invented  titles  but  tlie  same  dear 
old  Spohr,  incapable  of  putting  on  a  really  new 
face,  even  for  a  few  bars  ?  '  Napoleon,'  says 
Robert  'Schumann  (h  propoe  to  Spohr's  Historic 
oal  Symi^iony),  *onoe  went  to  a  masked  ball, 
but  before  he  liad  been  in  the  room  a  few  minutes 
folded  his  arms  in  his  well-known  attitude.  "  The 
Emperor  I  the  Emperor!"  at  onoe  ran  through 
the  place.  Just  so,  through  the  disguises  of  the 
Symphony,  one  kept  hearing"  Spohr,  Spohr"  in 
every  comer  of  the  room.'  Hence  there  is  consi- 
derable sameness — nay,  monotony,  in  liis  works. 
Be  itoraUirio  or  concerto,  ojx  ra  or  string-quartet 
— he  treats  them  all  very  much  in  the  aame  man> 
ner,  and  it  is  not  so  muoh  the  dtstinotive  styles 
peeaUar  to  these  several  fonns  of  musie  that  we 
find,  &9  Spohr'a  peculiar  individu.ility  iniprcH^- J 
upon  all  of  them.  He  certainly  was  not  devoid  uf 
originali^— in  fikot  Us  style  and  manner  are  so 
entirely  hia  own  that  no  composer  is  perhaps 
80  absolutely  unmiatakeabie  as  he  is.  That  an 
originalitT  so  strong  and  so  inalienable,  unless 
supported  by  creative  power  of  the  very  first 
order  and  controlled  by  self-criticism,  would 
easily  lead  to  mannt  ri^m  faobvMNie;  aod  a  man- 
nerist he  must  be  called. 

Certain  melodioos  phmses  and  cadences,  dhro- 
matic  progreassious  and  enharu-onic  mi«Iulalioi>!4, 
I  inthemselvesbeautifiJenough.and  most  effective. 
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oooor  Vfw  tad  over  again,  until  they  appear 
to  partake  more  of  the  nature  of  mechanical 

contrivanct-B  than  to  be  the  natural  emanations 
of  »  living  musical  oi^ganism.  Uia  powers  of 
luTsntkn  m»  1^  no  meatia  wmk,  wad  many 

of  hii<  ineloiliL'S  have  n"t  only  an  inde^jOi  ihable 
charm  i»weet  and  tender  melancholy,  but  are 
of  truly  surpaming  beauty.  Modem  critiett  are 
in  the  habit  of  tlnr^Mnij;  him  with  a  want  of 
force  and  manlintaid,  but  it  diiiicalt  to  »ee  how 
■ooil  *  charge  can  be  maintaineil  in  the  face  of 
many  of  his  best  works,  even  if  it  be  true  in 
regard  to  the  leaa  important  ones.  Surely  there 
is  no  want  of  manly  rigour,  or  noble  pathos, 
in  auoh  piecea  aa  the  fint  Allegro  of  the  9th 
Conoerto,  the  Tntradaetion  to  *  Jeeeonda,*  some  of 
his  »4yiiij^h()ny-niovcuients,  and  many  otlu;rs  that 
might  be  named !  Such  criUcism,  however  fro- 
qneot  iMiw-»^yi,  li  probably  only  tlie  natural 
rp.-^ction  from  an  unbounded  and  iniliscrimin- 
atiiii,'  enthusiasm,  which,  in  England  at  ono 
tiio« ,  iisi-ti  to  place  Spohr  on  the  same  level  with 
Handel  and  Beethoven.  Tliese  tempf>rary  fluc- 
tuations will,  however,  sooner  or  later  subside, 
and  then  his  true  position  as  a  great  uiastt-r, 
•eoond  in  ranlt  only  to  the  very  giant*  of  urt,  will 
be  again  eetablidied. 

The  technical  workmanship  in  hi;*  compositions 
is  admirable,  the  thematic  treatment  his  strong 
point ;  but  it  would  ifipear  that  this  wtm  the 
result  rather  of  a  happy  musical  organisation 
than  of  deep  study.  He  cannot  be  reckoned 
amongst  the  great  masters  of  counterpoint,  and 
the  fugues  in  his  oratorios,  though  the-y  run 
smoothly  enough  and  are  in  a  seose  elective, 
can  hardly  be  called  hi^y  ittteraitiiig  from  a 
musical  point  of  view. 

S>'mnietry  of  form  is  one  of  the  chief  char- 
acteristics of  hi^  works;  butthialove  of  ^ymiiKtry 
grew  eventually  into  »  somewhat  pedantic  form- 
•Uran.  A  eadonoe  wltlioat  its  preceding  '  passa^'e 
and  shake'  he  is  reported  to  liave  held  in  a!)- 
horrence.  Hi*  instrumentation  i>how<>  iliv  nmstar 
hand  throughout^  although  his  predilection  for 
extreme  keys  presents  much  difficulty  U>  the 
wind-instruments,  and  sometimes,  especially  lu 
his  operas,  the  ofdMiti*  is  wanting  in  penRpionity, 
and  not  free  from  monotony. 

To  his  violin-concertos — and  among  them 
eai>ecially  to  tlie  7th,  8th,  and  9th — mu8t  be 
assigned  the  fir^t  place  among  liis  works.  They 
are  only  surpassed  by  those  of  BeethovMi  and 
Mondelnsolm,  and  are  prnbiibly  destined  to  live 
longer  than  any  other  of  his  works.  They  are 
dlatingiiished  as  much  by  noUe  and  elevated  ideas 
as  by  masterly  thematic  treatment ;  while  the 
supreme  fitness  of  every  note  in  the  solo-part  to 
tlie  nature  of  the  violin,  ne*:^  hardly  fan  men- 
tioned. They  are  not  likely  to  disappear  soon 
from  the  repertoires  of  the  best  violinists. 

His  duets  and  concertantes  for  two  violins, 
and  for  violin  and  viola,  are  of  tlieir  kind  unsur* 
passed.  By  the  frequent  employ-men!  of  dottUe 
stop!!  jL,n-eat  sonority  h  produoMy  Wfedt  if  well 
played,  the  etEect  is  charming. 

The  mam  of  Ilia  diarober'mittK  *  number 


of  quartets,  quintets,  doable  quartets,  trios,  etc^ 
is  now*a-days  but  rarely  heard  in  public.  Though 
still  favourites  with  amateurs  of  the  older  ^r-:  r- 
atioDf  they  are,  with  £bw  exoeptiotiak  ail  but  list- 
known  to  the  musieiana  of  the  preaeat  day. 
reason  for  this  rnii.st  be  found  in  the  fact  that » 
severer  standard  of  criticism  isaixpUed  to  cbambtr- 
music  in  general,  and  eapeciaUy  to  tb«  strlnipid 
(|ii:irtet,  than  to  any  other  form  of  musical  oom- 
|KwitioD,  not  even  excepting  the  Hympltuny.  la 
orchestral  musioefleotsof  sound  and  tone-coiaariag 
—distinct  from  pore  musical  ideas — play  an  un- 
deniable and  important  part ;  but  in  the  stringied 
quartet,  the  means  of  representation  are  so  limited, 
and  the  perapicoity  ia  auoh,  that  anything  not 
absolutdy  essential  to  the  rourical  thooglit— any- 
thing ill  the  way  of  mere  t-ffect  or  '  p.-iilding '— 
cannot  be  introduced  wlthoat  at  once  betraying 
superfluity  and  weakness  of  oonstructiofi.  Tbs 
fitrin;,'!  rl  quartet  may  well  he  cornp.irc'l  to  an 
ouUiue-dmwing  in  which  every  liuu  taust  itU, 
an<l  in  which  no  colouring  or  effects  of  liglit  and 
shade  can  atone  for  weakncn'i  of  desiu'n  '>r  »»xecu- 
tion.  Hence  uuuu  but  the  very  grei*&e»i  uij^st^n 
have  succeeded  in  producing  lasting  works  of  thb 
class.  Spohr  aa  a  "^P""***"  of  qnartets  was 
rarely  able  to  diake  off  the  great  vioUn^virtsosa. 
Some  of  the  <juartets — t!ie  Mj-called  Quatuon 
bnllants  or  Solo  Quartets — are  avowedly  violin* 
conoertoa  aooompuiied  bv  violin,  violn  and 
violoncello,  and  appear  t<>  have  been  written  to 
sufiply  a  momentary  want.  And  even  those 
which  claim  to  be  quartets  in  the  proper  ^ense 
of  the  term,  almost  invariably  give  to  the  finrt 
violin  an  undue  prominence,  incompatible  with 
the  true  quartet-style.  The  quick  movonwala 
especially  an*  full  of  showy  ami  florid  paasag«s 
for  the  ]ea<lini,'  inntrument;  and  the  finales  mr« 
not  unfrequenlly  written  in  a  somewhat  -tnti- 
quated  rondo-style  (k  la  Pulacca).  On  the  other 
hand,  many  of  the  slow  movementa  are  of  great 
beauty  ;  and  alto^'vther,  in  pj)ile  of  undeniaVde 
drawbacks,  his  quartets  contain  so  much  tine 
and  noble  music  hh  certainly  not  to  deeetsa  tiM 
utt^r  neglect  they  have  fallen  into. 

Am  iil;  them,  that  in  G  minor  (op.  17),  dedi- 
cated to  Co  Vint  Itosouuiofliiky ;  the  three  quartata 
in  Eb,  C,  and  F  (op.  39).  dedicated  to  Andreoks 
Romberg,  and  the  earlier  double  quartets,  are 
perhaps  the  finest.  They  belong  to  a  period 
when  Spohr's  powers  aa  a  ooroposer  were  fahj 
developed,  and  the  mannerism  of  his  later  y«nn 
not  yet  no  conspicuous. 

Of  his  symphonies,  the  and,  in  D  minor,  the 
3rd,  in  C  nunor  (with  tlie  fiunona  unison  passage 
in  the  slow  movement"),  and  especially  the  ^tb. 
'The  Consecration  of  8ouud'  are  still  o<x:aiiuQaIly 
heard  at  concerts.  They  are  truly  original  and 
beautiful  works,  aud  too  woll  Icnown  to  2«<|niTO 
further  comment. 

His  operas  and  oratorios  have  already  been  dis- 
ouised  under  thoae  headings  in  this  INotioaanr. 
They  rank  high  among  Spobi'e  oompoaitifltia:  m 
some  parts  showing  true  greatness  of  omcepiion, 
I  breadth  of  sentiment,  and  even  remiurkable  power 
I  of  ohaxaotarimlioo.  W*  will  enly  mantioa  tb» 
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g^riind  Tntroiluction  to '  Jesaoiula'  and  the  Witches 
scene  iu  Faust.  Some  of  the  airs  md  duetn  iu 
theae  and  othen  of  bi«  op«nui  are  perfect  genu 
of  melody  ami  frracefulness.  Hia  oratorios,  still 
enjoying  a  ceriaiu  popularity  in  Enp^land,  arc 
but  rarelv  heard  in  other  countries.  They  con- 
tAin  no  doubt  much  beautiful  muuo,  aod  occa- 
siunally  rtM  even  to  grandeur  and  inblltnity. 
Yet  one  cannot  help  tVtlinij  a  certain  incou- 
gruHj  between  the  character  of  the  w«>rd8  and 
their  muaical  treatment  between  the  *tem 
solemnity  of  such  stibjecta  as  'Calvary'  or  'the 
Jjnat  Judgment'  and  the  quiet  charm  and  sweet- 
HMS  of  ^whr's  mudo,  wnMl  even  in  ita  most 
powerfiil  and  p.'is-i<inat<<  moments  laokt  the  ail- 
O0ll(|Uerinc^  forvr-  hen*  doiuaii<ltd. 

Of  hi«  Ml  »n  v  a  few  only  have  attained 

great  popularity,  auch  ae  '  The  Maiden  and  the 
Bird/  and  scwae  more.— 'A  eharaoteriatic  apednnen 
of  his  peculiar  way  of  w  ritin::  fur  (lianufni  to,  and 
ml  the  Nune  time  of  his  extreme  mannerii>m,  is 
given  in  the  PF.  aolo  Mmata.  op.  135,  dedleaied 
to  Mind>  l>sohii. 

Ah  au  t^'xecutant  bpohx  counts  anuingst.  the 
greatest  of  all  times.  Through  Franz  Eck  he 
received  the  solid  jtrincijiles  of  the  Mannheim 
School,  and  Hode  e  exaui^lo  appeant  afterwards  to 
llMfe  h*d  aome  influence  on  his  style.  He  was 
however  too  oalghial  to  remain  fettered  by  Miy 
achool,  still  leaa  under  the  Inflttenoe  of  a  definite 
mndel.  Tie  very  soon  foniif<l  a  style  of  his  own, 
which  again — like  his  atyle  aa  a  composer — was 
» oomplete  reflex  of  hia  paealiair  Individuality.  It 
has  of'en  h'-tni  remarked  that  he  treated  the  violin 
pro-emincntly  om  a  singing  inatrumetit.  and  we 
can  readily  believe  that  the  oompoaer  of  the  Scena 
Cantante  and  of  the  nlow  movt-ments  in  the  9th 
and  other  Concertos,  pUycd  with  a  breadth  and 
baanty  of  tone  and  a  delicacy  and  refinement  of  ex- 
pnmoo  almost  unequaUed.  A  band  of  exceptional 
die  and  strength  enabled  him  to  execute  with 
great  facilitv  ti.e  ni.isL  tliflioult  double-sto] is  :«iid 
atretchea.  His  manner  of  bowing  did  not  mate- 
rially  diflbr  from  that  of  tiie  old  Frenoh  Sehoot 

(ViMr*i,  Rodel.  Kvt-ii  in  quick  pna-^ag-riH  he  pre- 
aerved  a  broad  full  tone.  Uia  staccato  was  ui'  at 
htilUant  and  effective,  ttoderatoly  qaiok,  every 
note  firmly  uiurke  i  by  a  movement  of  the  wrist.' 
The  lififhtor  and  freer  style  of  buwiug,  that  came 
in  with  PaLTanini,  and  hat  been  adopted  more  or 
leas  by  all  modern  playen^  waa  not  to  hia  taate. 
He  appears  to  have  had  a  apodal  ^aUlce  to  the 
Ui>e  of  tlie  '  Biirin;,;inj^'  bow,'  and  it  is  a  c  haiactcr- 
iatic  fact  that*  when  he  first  brought  out  Men- 
deiaaohn'a  MidamBmer  Nigfafa  Dream  Overture 
at  Caswl.  be  insisted  on  the  violin?  playing  tho 
quick  paMsage  at  the  opening  with  firia  utruket). 

If  ^Mhr'a  compositions  for  the  violin  do  nut 
present  abnomial  difficultien  to  the  virtuoso  of  the 
present  day — such  was  nut  the  case  at  the  timi; 
whm  they  were  written.  They  were  theu  con> 
aidend  ttie  ne  plue  uUra  of  difficulty.  We 
mnat  alao  remember  that  he  waa  too  great  an 


artift  and  mnsidan  to  care  for  dtisplay  of  execu- 
tive skill  for  its  own  vake,  and  that  in  consequence 
the  diflleultiea  eontaincd  in  his  works  do  not  by 
any  means  represent  the  limit  of  his  powers  as 
an  executant.  He  had  a  large  number  of  pupila, 
th"  l>e^t  iinown  of  whom  are  St.  Lubin,  Pottf 
Ferd.  David,  Ktimpel,  Blagrovc^  fiott,  fiaighaar. 
Henry  Holmea  bMonga  to  hia  adiool,  but  waa 
never  his  pupil.  .Spohr  was  considered  one  of 
the  beat  oonduotora  of  his  time.  An  unerring 
ear,  impertnrhable  rhythmical  feeling,  eneiigy  aal 
fire,  were  com1>ini>fI  with  an  imposing  peiWHMl 
appearance  and  great  dignity  of  bearing. 

Aa  a  man  he  waa  muvenally  respected, although, 
owing  to  a  certain  rcperve  in  his  character  and 
a  decidoil  aversion  Uj  talkiny,  he  has  not  lait-ly 
been  reproached  with  coMneM  and  bru^qucnL^t* 
of  manner.  At  the  aame  time  he  gained  and 
kept  through  a  lon-^'  life  oertain  intimate  friend- 
tships — with  Hauptniann*  and  others  —  and  in 
many  toatancea  ahowed  great  kindneaa,  and  ex- 
tended imt  a  UtUe  eomieay,  to  brother  artiita. 
That  this  was  noi  iticf>nijtatlble  with  an  extra- 
ordinary sense  of  hi.s  own  vi^iue  and  importance 
ia  eridMt  in  every  page  of  his  Autobiogtaphyt  a 
most  amusing  work,  dei^erving  *  better  ttaula* 
tion  than  it  has  yet  found.' 

Hid  works,  of  which  a  catalogue  is  given  below, 
oompriae  9  great  Symphonies  ;  a  large  number  of 
Overtures  ;  1 7  VioHn-Concertoe  and  Concertinos ; 
many  other  Concert  pieces  (Po^xiurris,  Varia- 
tions, etc.)  for  the  violin,  ibr  violin  and  harp; 
15  VioIiB-Ihieta ;  Dnets  for  violin  and  PP.;  4 
ConcrrtoH  and  othiT  piecin  ("it  clarin>  t;  ,'3!^tring 
Quartets  ;  8  Quintets  ;  4  iJuublo  Quartets ;  5  PF. 
Trios ;  3  Sextets ;  an  Oetet ;  and  a  Nonet ;  4  great 
Onitorios  ;  a  Ma-''*  •  fcv^'tal  Pn.dm.s  and  Cantataa; 
io  Operas ;  a  grt^at  many  Songs,  Fart-Songa  an-l 
other  vooal  pieoea  over  aoo  irorka  in  aU. 


Cakikgu0  ^  Spoh't  printed  WorH. 

FonadadontheGatalogue  •  dite^l  by  H.  M*Sdilet- 
terer  (B.&H.,  1881).* 


0p.t  Concerto  lor  Vtollu  (do.  1. ' 
Amdi.k  B.  *H. 
S.  Oonc«rt«lwrV  (no  2,  I)  nilo.). 

3.  3  Uu«a  CoucnnkriU  lor  3  V. 


)  An  tmotlDi  »aJ  chaxactariMk  ] 
I  wttb 


I  In  hii  Autobtotr*ph7  (»■ 
tlBl.lB] 


4.  t  Strtaa  quuittt  <0.  O). 

6.  rii>t   I  '  tixHirrl  OD  Air  o( 
IMayrM  (ur  v.  wtU)  ace. 

oi  -jnd  v.,  vtola.  aai  »»»». 

Pctan. 

5.  VarlftUuas  (no.  1,  B)  Iw  V. 

m>i»  aa<  V.,vis1s.srtl  tasi 

T.  t  oiiCTftofor  V.<BO.Ik0ailaJ. 

t^yvMOmttm^X  ABlB.>fcr 
V.  Mlo,  tad  T..  Vtola,  aai 

BMt.  Petcn. 
a  9  DuM  CuooertftoU  for  2  V. 

fr.o».  4,  S).  fMm. 

iM  conr' rtororV.(aB.^BattihK 

SImrociL 


VteU.  tod  C«lVo  (nn  5,  D 
mill,!.  KImrock. 

12.  overturi- ' ii'>.  1,  ( mill  i.  ?  oi- 

ruck. 

13.  GnuA  Duo  for  V.  ftud  Vtola 

<iHk rsMn. 

M.S 

IS.  9  Airtns  Quart«t(  foo*.  4.  Si 

«;  A*,  fetrr*. 
IS«.  0>f'•r^nn^  <i,n   I   D).  '  Dl« 

I'ralijiijf '  s.rarocli. 
UL  Qrmnde  Sunatc  for  I'F.  >ur 

Hsrp)aadV.(B>.  abiimck. 
I?.  OSBMtto  Iw  T.  (BO.  Utt, 


m  rtniafB9kmvf«l>X  Fttm. 

v.  0»«rtumno.  I'  EH't,  "Alruti*,* 
HofracUt«r. 

&  rotpourrt  oo  Ihrmn  nl  )iu- 
i»rt  fno.  8.  H:'>  lijf  V  wlih 
sec  »(  aid  T,  Viols,  mat 


<  lltuptmaaD't  letten  to  Spohr  h*v«  b«.'n  puM\thcd  by  Befeoeoo 
lit  V?.        >  *  LouU  ^pohr't  Aa1nbit>Kir«pi>]!.'  Ltrngniaii*,  U66> 

t  >-^rll<T  cut*!'  .u*.  liiip*r(*ct  but  Terj  lUcfUl  In  Hi  f "  ' 
lh»i  ul  JuiUan-'  VvrsBicbnt**,'  olc.  CmmI,  Litckbwdt. 

•  I'Dluomi  sad     I*  bs  fMiD4  la  ashMttm^ 
sbUr  (wnM«aii  ttr  Mifes  Ml  la  avaasiriil. 
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Op>83-  Polpoorrl  em  th^m*<  of  Mo- 
mn  (do.  S.  lii  f'T  V.  wtih 
•oe.ofQiurtst.  riute.  Obo*. 

Amirl 

It.  ToipuurrI  on  Th«ni«t  of  Jto- 
nrt  (no.  4.  U)  tot  V.  with 
•ec  of  Sntl  v.,  Vloit,  md 
Bw.  Andrt. 

AaOcmuaa^  MwciMtU. 

«.  fliMiiii  fcr  Olmi— t  Oml  I. 

ff.  Qnartrt  tor  «  ▼..  VWIlL  MA 

Vlolunc.  (DO.       0  ata^ 
Meccti'ttt. 
m.  CV)ne«nol<>rV.(a0A0lriii.). 
JiMlinacr. 

a.  aMi^qpMiuitOMLf.a  t 

llncrr. 

«i  ttritK  Qoutal  Om.  m  A). 
lUillDCar. 

IL  Qnai  Nun<!<to  (T  n*J.)  (ur 

v.,  VluU.  O«aio.  Bm«,  KIuI«. 

OtMMkOlarinrt.  llMmn 

Born.  HmHihit. 
a.  OeV-t  (E  mAj  )  fur  VM  Violas. 

OcUo.C'larinet.  3  Uorai.  an<l 

Bbm.  Uktllngar. 
in  t  QulaMtt  for  a  V..  2  VIoUs 

M40tne(im.l.  Xbi  no.  a: 

9L  IMtonw  Ha  0)  far  wind  In- 

(trura«nt«    and  Turkltli 
b«iiil.  I'eten. 
SS.  FaiitukalurUarpCAh).  Sim- 
rock. 

a&  ▼ariMknalbrHarpV).  ttm- 

rock. 

v.  •O«rmaa8oa0(MfeMk  of 

Bone*).  FHM. 
&  ConcwtollDrV.<M.T«Sala.). 

m  •  IhMtt  DM'  (ma.  T.  H  •] 
l>ala..BKX).  FMcn. 

MkOiaate  roUmalM  (A  mln.) 
tbi  y.  with  ( >rch.  PMen. 

<1.  tOprmiiii  Boiitr*<Srd  book  of 

41.  I'otpuurrl.  .\rrao«MBent  for 

ML  OMtner  Mltaot  tor  tirtnccd 
initr.  (DO.  It.  1).  ~ 
e4-part»ciii|i 
P«t«f*. 

<B.  3  BirIng  (}asrt«u  (no*.  IS.  13. 

l4:ti..Km..r.mO.  I'ctert. 
ML  iMMiMHM  M«  BeBdo  (B) 

ibrPr.aodV.  MMdMU. 
n.  Coneerto  tar  T.  M  IL  A  mln. 

■  In  modotlHwaMMwa- 

tante.° 

41.  ftnt  CoDoertMite  f  >r  3  v.  and 
Orcii.  (A  mln.).  Veten. 


■l*anf  CD  ato.) 
nidmMBle  So 


ca. 


M.  le  niiimMBle  8o- 

cUlf.  Prten. 
Polpourrl  '  KJ  miti.l  for  V. 
kod  I'F.  on  Aln  from  'Die 
Z«>lwf1U>'a.'  Peler*. 
Om4  SoDdo  for  V.  and  FF. 

Prtrrj. 

ttrnr..  riuiff.  curi- 

nel.  Horn,  and  iift».<.rj[i 
(Cmln.j.  Pft^ri. 
Amacemenl  of  op.  n  for  PF. 

Hdatftacadbutr.  Peten. 
■ua  Car  5  Mq  VoIom  aod  2 

9-part  ciholn.  Mm. 
Coooerto  for  V.<lw.lt  Data.). 
Andf^ 

Potpourri  for  V.  and  I'F.  i,n 
AIn  frooa '  Tb«  Interruptad 


H;  OoMirto  tor  OkiliM  (ito.  t 

Kb).  Pet«r». 
M.  S8tnn(  Quarteto  (not.  16. 17. 

IH;  K".  A  mln..  (};.  l'eirr« 
a,  Potpourri  lA  mln  i  <.:>  Irj<i. 
Ain   for  T.  and  Orcb. 


'  JeMftiida,'  (or  V.  and  OUo 
wllh  orch  I>lT«. 

as.  Ooubia  SUto«  (juarui  (no.  1. 
Paita.)i.  Mm. 

m,  PMpoarri  (A  vlD.I  on  Atr* 

tnm> '  JetKMida.*  for  V.  and 
Mrili,  Pet«n. 
(T.  3  lHi..«  Coticrrlant*  fa«SV. 
Ui<>«   lu.  11.  11';  AakkalK 
U  mln.).  Pc(«t*. 

(a».M.  A). 


Quintet  fer  •trtof*^  ln*tr. 

(no.  3>  B  Bdn.).  Petvri. 
Ci'iirrrto  for  V.  (do.  11,  Q). 

Scriia  and  Aria  (or  Soprano. 
Pmra. 

•  Owntta  flonvi  (Book  4  of 

Hi)<\ift).  Pfirrii. 
rVrH-tggelit.'tfpTa.  P*ter». 
3  Btrluf  QuartoU  (ttot.  20,  'il. 
»;  A  bUd..  ttt.  Oatn.). 
Peton. 

Oforturt^ '  Kaebolb'(Bmtn.). 
PMen. 

'Pirtro  Ton  .\lbano.'  Opera. 

Schint  !>,;■' 
Doubia  Qunfift  lor  *tr1ngid 

tnttr.(no  'i,  K^).  Schlatlncer. 
Third  Sjmpboiiy  (C  mln.). 

fldilcdasor. 
ttencanlno  to     (A  aln.). 
Schletljiior. 

I'otpoorrl  (or  Clarinet  (T). 
Fantasia  and  Variations  for 

(Marlui^t  (Bb).  8cblnlnter. 
3  Slrlivf  Quart«u  (noa.  IS.  M. 
a:  K.  U,  A  mln.).  Bchle- 

ilnier. 

.  Qnatuor  BliUanI  tat  Mrincvd 
Inair.  (M.  Ml  IhV  Bcblo- 
alofer. 

9i  D  aola..  A^  B  alD.). 

Andrt. 

)  Psalms  for  Double  Choir  aad 
K<.li)  Voices.  Slmrvick. 

Fourth  .-^jniphony.  'TboCon- 
MwnUloa  of  aoaad.*  Ua^ 


sr.  Seabit  QMrltt  l>r  iMntMl 

Instr.  (DO.  X  mtn.).  ^Im- 
rock. 

88.  Seccnd  Concertant*  (or  2  V. 

with  (trch.  .sinircck. 
a.  '  ZriitiMruna  aa  MarkenbaU.' 

Taiat  ftr  Onik  (A  min  *. 


a.  Quttwr  MlMltetMiMd 

biatr.  (DO.  14  Balib).  IV 
t«f«. 

m.  OoimrtofacTAQJMalB.). 
PMon. 


90.  64-p«rt8»nt>(6rlIaleVuloea. 

UAmburi.  NI«oi«)'er. 

91.  Qulut«t  lor  strliir.-d  Instr. 

(no.  4.  Ci  mlti.>.  Hlmruck. 
91.  CoDOertlDO  lor  V.  (do.  3. 

Mmmi.i.  B.AH. 
«8.  (luatoor  Brillaiit  far  ■U<i«<d 

Instr.  (no.  90.  A  mln.). 

H».'!ln|»r. 

M.  6  H(>ur«  (or  Cuoinlto  or 

Bai7<on  (Ilook5 

Blmrock. 
96.  Duo  Oooeertant  for  PP.  and 

V.(Omln.).  B.  AH. 
«a.  I>a«  ('onc«Tt«nt  f.ir  I'F.  and 

Y.  r  i.    -ui.i  k. 
«7.  Hymn. '  U.  ca«cllla.'  Cbomt. 

BoprHotelo.  LMkhardi. 
no.  PMlm  94.  for  Chorua.  Halo 

Volcos,  aad  Pr.  Onptib- 

lUhed. 

W.  H^rmne.  'Gott  da  bisl  (ross- 
(tiud.  Ihiiu  urt  grrtti,  fur 
Choni*.  tk>lu  Voloea,  and 
Oreii.  ■arock. 

99.  Faniaala  M  BaupMli^  '  Di« 
Tochior  der  Lnlt'  ta  form 
of  «  Oanom-OrarttN  l.  r 
Orch.  ISM  op.  ICS). 

'.'O.  • 

Utl.  •  liarmaa  Songs  (Book  •  ol 
■0l«t)k  B.AH. 

ULfuih  irnpbaar  (o  am.). 
Faataila  «<pw  99  tMid  a  am 
mofvaoBt.  HMUfiKr. 
un.  9  a«rmaii  Bong*  irith  awt.  of 
PP.  and  narlngt  (Book  7 
ortonga).  B.AH. 
faarwgir'CPtvaakrBAp- 
~  '  B.AH. 


lOfk  6  Songs  (Book  fl  of  Songs)- 

Berlin.  i;*lU<>r. 
106.  Quliil«tforslriDfedlnsto.(iM. 

lhOata.lw 
va.  SDiHiiiw" 

with  pp. 

lOK.  3  DUFU  (off 
rvck. 

1 10.  CoooertlDO  (or  V. 

J«itf(Do.a.AakU. 
cbrtU. 

11 L  BoDdo  alia  epacnootaMD  far 

PF.  and  V.  MoccbMtL 
112.  Duo  Coucertanl  (or  PF.  and 

V.(no.."l.  K  '.  Oresdcn.  Paul, 
lis.  Bonato  Conc«rtanu  tor  Harp 

•adV.(Bb).  Sehubatb. 
114.  Do.  (Bis).  Schuherth. 
m  Do  (Ah).    Hfhu berth, 
llfi.  Illsiurlral  8>mi>li<'n]r  (no.  8, 

U).  Dedicated  to  tiM  Phil- 

harmonic    tatm  l<Bdon 

MeechettL 
UT.  Fantasia  for  PP.  mi  T.  oo 

Airs  Irom  '  D«r  AkhjFBlil.' 

Mrcchettl. 
lis.  Kanla.la  for  I'K.  'or  Hsrp) 

aikd  V.  un  Airs  of  Htiidd 

•DdAbtVagler.  fichubcrUi. 
lllL  Trfo  Ooncenani  (B  mla.)  (or 

PP..  v..  and  Cotlo.  Bchu- 

berth. 

120.  6  4-part   Songs  for  mixed 

Voices.    1.'«»»<"1.  Appel. 
UL  OonbleHjmpbonj. 'Irdlaehet 


137.  gjmptirfiT  rno.  O  mttx 
1>- 1  ^  I'-i  li.  tl>f  rij_t«r- 
moulc  hoc  ofLoud.  PMan. 


hardt. 

I  IS.  ft  ^ng>  c  IViok  9).  i;.acklM.-4t 

14a  K«-Ur!  f.>r  2  v..  S  V<t»l»j  t.-t 
1  i>  1 11 1 C  m     ^.  Lu<.  ih»--  " 
141.  Quartet  (ito.  JSL  C>.  Lac^ 


MLTrto  for  FT...  T. 

(ao.&  Omlft.). 
MA  SrmpbofiF    '  Tiso 

(tio.  9>.   Schu berth. 
144.  Quiiilrt    f.  r  rjrz. 
(no.  T.  li  mUL-.i.  ftMcn. 


for  DeaMi  Orch. 

Bclmlirrlh. 
123.  Psalm  1>    <  'ht>ru!i  and  Solo 

Viricts  with  iirgan  or  I'F. 

^'luln.^ck. 
m  Trio  t  onccrlant  for  PF,  V.. 

Oilto  (Hh  %  V  a<|0> 


(ao.  B.  QX 


I  OaA- 
▼•aai 


1*8.  Strin;  QaarT«< 

}■  t-rv 
147.  6*p«ri  fur  TV^  PI' 

net.  Horn. 

t  ello.  IVters. 
14A  S  Duet*  for  a       (M.  1.  T*-  , 

dedicated  to  the  tnutfoes 

Bolmea.  (See  op*.  lao.  IBj 

Peteis. 

!«.  Bo»td.  !e«tofc»rFP.fOi.  PMen. 
Ua  S  Da«U  for  a  V.  (no.  t.  Di.  I 

(8e«apa.  I4<^  1£3.)  ret«n.  < 
lai.  •  4-part  Soosa  for  mtad 

Voleea.    H.  PofalaL 
133.  8tHn«  QoartM  (ao.  S4.  B^ 

Stegcl. 

133.  3  DueU  fOT  t  V.  (ao.  X  (Tl 
Peter*. 

U4. 68009*  for  ft  BaiTtoo  wrtoi 
~  T.  a^  !«. 


WotKS  WITHOI  T  Opt- t  int  V 

Der  Zweikaapl  oalt  d«-  •.•be*- 


Orerture  and  Pass  Air 
Cantata  Das  befrci 
land."  Mi-irchettt. 

'  Z<'roln?  and  \ivr. 
borg.  Craikz. 


NaM- 


m.  Trio  OoDoarUnt  IM  IV«  T.. 
■ad  Oelio  (00.  A  A  Bla.). 

Schu  berth. 
I2&  Sonata  (  Ah  )  (or  PF.  Pollcated 

to  M eadclssohn.  Mccctwttl 
I2ti  (lonoen.Uverttir«.'Im«>niit(;D 

8lyl '  <D>.   Ulpilg.  ai(««l. 
171.  •  Kleglsch  n.  bniawlillwh.'  6 

Diiettlnos  for  PV.  gna  V. 

Sehuberth. 
198.  <\>DO«rtororV.(MJi^Bala.). 

Sehuberth. 
139.  Quintet  lor  «trlnged  Instr. 

(IK)6,  E  mln.».  &AH. 
130.  Quiiil»t  tor  I'K..  2  V  .  Viola 

Slid  I  .- lu.  .-^huberth. 
W.  Quartet  Concert  (or  2  V.. 

Vfola.  and  Oanob  with  Orch. 

aaH. 

138.  String  Qoarlat  (ao.  SI.  A). 

11.  H. 

133.  Trto  (or  PF..  V..  and  Oeilo 

(no.4.Bb).  Sehuberth. 

134.  realm  M  (Hilton).  Chorui 

and  80I0  Voices  sritb  Orch. 
188.  Secbs  Kalonstack*  (or  V.  aod 

PF.  ikhubenk. 
138.  Double  Quartet  (D*  <  Bb). 

Luckbardt.  

SPONDEE  (Lat.  Spond(tu4).  A  iiu  trio^tl  fout. 
(Muuiaung  of  (wo  long  a^UaUM  {-  the  fizvt  of 
whidi  ia  enlbroed  by  ao  accent. 

The  effect  uf  the  Spondee  is  WtU  iUniteatad  is 

Hundors  '  Waft  her,  Anf^i-la.' 


Otatarto. 
•Vater  Unser*  (words  hjr 

mam.  !«hle»l:ij-r 
'Der  A1chjmi»i.'  •M-'ra.  Sdili*- 
slng'  [ 

VloUaschule.  Haslingtf. 
'Da  Bail 

(Galvarr).  OnSocto. 

berth. 

Orerture  and  ^xi^  f<.>r  the  play 

•  Uer  Matroaa.'  "  " 
■IVr  Fall  BakllaM.' 

B.  a  11. 

'  Die  Kreuzfahrer'  (The  Oro* 
sadenk  Opera.  Schiibath. 

»  Violin  Hudlas  br  FlocOla^  trllk 
a  2Dd  V.  part  added,  tasana 

and  bowed.  Patera. 
A  number  of  Song*,  written  for 

and    published    to  tarh/ut 

Albums  *od  Cotlectlon*. 
A  consldersbta  number  of  ' 

hai«  raaaiaod  ii»  I 


i 


SB 


Glo-rlotu  thtr*  Uka  jtn    to  rtoa. 

It  ia  also  frequently  employed  in  InstriuneQUl 
Movements,  aa  in  theXhiiti  Subject  of  the  Koiido 
of  Baetliov«n*a  *  Sunau  iwtlultiqua.* 


I 
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SPONDBB. 


8P0NT1N1. 


For  insUnces  of  its  emplojinni  in  oombina- 
turn  with  other  feet,  «e«  Mktbe.  [W.S.K,"' 

fcjPONTINI.  Gasfaro  Lcigx  PaoificOj  bom 
Not.  I4, 1 774.  at  Majolati,  new  Jmi  (the  Urth- 
plMe  of  Pt  i_'  li  ^i),  t)f  Himple  jjea- .n*-.  Hiree 
of  hit  brotht  rx  took  orders,  and  Ga^juim  was  aW 
destined  for  the  priesthood.  An  uncle  on  the 
fathi  r'.s  side  took  charge  of  the  delicate  child  of 
eij^ht,  aad  gave  him  elementary  instruction.  It 
happmed  that  a  new  organ  was  to  be  built  for 
thia  uncle's  church,  and  the  builder,  who  had 
been  sent  for  from  Kecanati,  took  up  his  abode 
for  the  time  at  the  parsonage.  Here  he  brought 
hit  harpaichord,  ma  found  an  eamotfe  UiiMier  in 
Spontiu,  who  woatcl  try  to  pick  out  tar  hitnMlf 
what  he  ha<l  he.'ird.  whenever  the  organ-builder 
was  abaeni.  The  latter  noticed  the  boy's  talent, 
wid  adviwd  hit  nnele  (o  have  him  ewicated  as 
a  nmsicinn ;  but  to  this  tho  priest  woulil  by 
no  means  consent,  resorting  indeed  to  har^h 
nearam  to  drive  the  musie  oat  of  him.  Tlie 
result  was  that  Syxintiai  mn  away  to  Monte  san 
Vito,  where  he  htui  another  uncle  of  a  mililer 
dispoiiition.  who  procured  him  music-letMons  from 
•  oartaia  Quintiliani.  la  ih«  ooone  of  a  year 
the  nnoU  at  J«i  rel«iited,took  back  hii  nephew, 
and  had  him  «dl  gvoonded  hf  the  load  nuisi- 


Ib  1 791  his  parents  took  bim  to  Naplei,  where 

he  was  adniitu-il  into  the  Contfcrviitoi  io  ilf'  Tur- 
chini.'  [See  XAi'i.KH.j  Hiti  uiatiters  for  coun- 
terpoint Hod  composition  were  Sala  and  Tritto, 
for  singing,  TarJintino.'  In  the  Neapolitan  Con- 
■ervatorios  a  eerlaiu  ntiinber  of  the  more  nd- 
laneed  pupils  wcro  set  to  tench  the  more  back- 
ward ones.  Thfs>e  '  monitors,'  as  wo  shoiiM  nay, 
were  called  Maistrini  or  maeiiricclli.'  In  1795 
Spontini  became  a  candidate  for  the  post  of  fourth 
matsirinOf  but  the  examinen  gave  tba  preference 
to  another  papfl.  This  eeems  to  have  roused  the 
lad  to  h|iecial  industry,  and  In  a  short  time  he 
was  appointed  first  tmie»trino.  H'm  exercise  for 
the  oompetitioii  of  1 795  has  been  preserved,  and 
is  now  m  the  archives  of  the  Keal  Collegio  di 
Muttica  at  Naples.  It  must  be  the  earliest  of 
his  comp<M»ittonii  now  in  eaialeiioa.* 

Spiiniini  had  already  composed  some  cantatas 
and  church-mufiic  performed  in  Naples  and  the 
neighbourhood,  and  in  1796  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  attempting  opera.  The  invitation  came 
from  one  of  the  directors  of  the  Teatro  Argentina 
in  Kome,  who  had  Wen  pleaded  with  some  of 
Spontini's  music  which  he  bad  heard  in  Naples. 
Tlie  proftmm  Mem  to  haTO  nfoaed  him  leave 
tn  u  i,  SO  he  left  the  Conservatoire  by  stealth,  and 
reaching  Rome  quickly  composed  '  I  puntigH 
delle  donne'  with  brilliant  success.  He  wa.s 
readmitted  inU*  t?ii  Tun  hini  .<1  *lie  itit.  reessiou 
of  Piocinni,  wLu  haud  Uvud  at  JSaples  since  bis 


of  tiM  pvpHi.  TnretalDo 


1  So  mIImI  b«C«tlM  of  Um  bllM 
<-Wa«. 

}  Klurlmo't '  Canoo  itoric«  ml]*  ••Mis 

IMZi'.  ml.  1.  p.  (Ml  Onp.tTt 
Uiw  M  SpoaUATt 


««l.ll.pi 

«  ' 


return  in  1791,  and  gavo  Spootini  valnahlo  ad- 

^icL  with  regarti  to  compoflition,  particnljirly  for 
kis  next  opera,  '  L'Kruicmo  ridicolo,* '  Thi^i  also 
was  produced  in  Rome  (1797'),  as  well  as  a  third* 
'II  fiotoPittore'  (1798).  Next  followed  three 
operae  for  Florence,  alJ  in  I7«^8.  Meantime 
Naples  had  begun  to  fix  its  attention  on  8pon> 
tini.  'L'Eroiamo  ridioolo'  (one-act)  wa*  given 
at  the  Teatra  Ndo«o  dtiring  the  Carnival  of 

1798,  and  reprodur.ii  in  i  acts  as  'La  tinta 
Filosofik'  at  the  sauie  house  in  the  suuimer  of 

1 799.  In  the  Candval  of  i8oe  the  mmo  theatre 
brought  out  a  new  work  by  the  industrious  com- 
poser, '  La  fuga  in  niaHcli<  ra.' '  it  is  doubtful  if 
M  waa  present  at  the  performance ;  for  on  Dec. 
31,  T798.  the  Court,  alarmed  at  the  advance  of 
the  French  troops,  took  Hightto  Palermo,  andC'ima- 
rosa,  who  as  maestro  di  capella  should  have  gone 
too,  refusing  to  stir,  Spontini  waa  pat  into  his 
place,  and  dorin;?  1800  compoaed  for  the  court 
in  Palermo  no  l  -s  iKan  3  operas,  in  the  facile 
and  rapid  style  of  a  true  disciple  of  the  Neapo- 
litan echod.  Thia  fa  specially  worth  noUng,  aa 
he  afterwards  completely  cliangi  !  in  tlds  respect, 
and  (daliorated  most  ^owW  and  careftdty  the 
very  works  on  which  hia  European  fame  restSt 
In  P  ill TTno  be  also  began  to  teach  singing,  but 
towanis  liie  end  of  iSoo  was  forced  to  leave,  as 
the  climala  waa  affecting  his  health.  After  sup- 
plying more  opena  for  Borne  and  Venice,  he 
paid  a  visit  to  Jed,  and  then  took, ship  at  Naplea 
for  M arseillee.  Hia  aim  wao  Paiii^  and  than  ha 
arrived  in  1803. 

From  LttUi  downwards  all  Italian  composers 
seem  to  have  been  impelled  to  try  tlit  ir  f  >i  tiin<  s 
in  the  French  capital.  And,  with  the  solitary 
exoeptioli  of  OInck,  we  may  aay  that  each  freeh 
development  of  French  opera  has  oriLnnated  with 
an  Italian.  Invariably,  h  owever,  ti>e»t>  fmeign 
artists  have  had  to  encounter  the  onslaught-  of 
the  national  jealousy.  The  Bouffonist-,  (•luck. 
Cherubini,  all  went  through  the  same  experience; 
it  was  now  Spontini's  turn.  The  work  by  which 
he  introduced  himself  at  the  Tb^Uto  Itidien  (aa 
arranged  in  tSor),  *La  fint*  Fllaeofii,*  was,  it  fa 
true,  well  received;  but  when  he  entered  on  the 
special  domain  of  the  French  op^xa-cumi«|ue  he 
waa  roughly  disilludMied.  Hfa  first  work  of  tho 
kind,  'Julie,  ou  le  pot  dc  fIrnrK'  (Marc!:,  1*^04), 
failed,  uud  though  remodeiitd  by  the  composer 
and  renved  in  1895,  could  not  even  then  keep 
the  boardsJ     The  second.  '  Ln  Maison  ' 

^Juue  33,  1S04),  was  hiiwed  ott.  iiuH  fate  waa 
not  wholly  unde^er▼ad.  Spontini  hatl  fancied 
that  the  light,  pleasing,  volatile  style,  which 
suited  hfa  own  countrymen,  would  equally  please 
tile  ParisianHi.  The  composition  of  '  La  petite 
Maisom'  (3  acts)  occupied  him  only  two  UHinthSi 


•  Ian  Ml 

m*Af  In  prtnt  tf»«i  It  WW  < 

tlnl  U»iiuttM<ri  lij  compoatlloD. 

•  HfUt  >|»-«ii<  <  I  ftt  uKithar  opan.  'L'Am<jra  Mfnto* 
V7W-.  h«(  Uirr^  1>  tn'  mmtluo  of  ll  In  FloHmall  «lh  Toluro? . 

'  At  l>'B<t      9a;<  VrU*.  who  WM  Uvlng  In  FmI*  I  rem  the  midillt  ol 
IdM  to  IVU.  uMl  wbo  Dol  only  tovk  great  lolerni  In  Sponuul  i  worts 
~  wMh  biM.  leSvlMw,  (o  bb  '  B«llMr 
(Bsins  imt.  9.m.  flm  •  mt^Oj  oppotMs 


for  IS*  NBIraient  M  oii«a 
sad  M*  PteeiBiri  «bo  K»va  apsop 
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8P0NTINI. 


ami  •Julie*  consMeraMy  le>f-.  I  only  know  the 
latt«r,  whioh  wm  also  produced  (without  succeu) 
ID  Bflriin,  Dee.  5»  1808.  Here  and  tberv  some 
isolated  bit  of  melody  recalls  the  C4)mpaeer  of 
the  *  V'estile.'  but  that  is  all.  FHU  remnrka 
ihat  the  furms  of  this  opera  are  idiiitical  with 
those  of  the  earlier  NetupoUta&t,  Uuglielini, 
CimarosA,  and  Paisiello.  Thin  is  true;  but  it 
must  be  added  that  Spontirit  hy  no  nieiiiui  at- 
tains to  the  apnghUinen  and  charm  of  hiit  prede- 
ce69on.  The  melodies,  though  very  attnotive. 
are  often  trivial.  Stronger  work  th.in  this  was 
needed  to  beat  the  French  compoKers,  with 
HAnl  at  their  head,  and  Boieldicu,  who  had 
ah'  sdy  written  the  'Caltfe  dt-  Ba^^dad,'  in  their 
ranks  .^jiontini,  however,  wass  not  diacourageU. 
Burin.'  this  ]><  riod  Fetis  met  him  occasionally  at 
a  piaDoforte-mnker'M,  and  was  struck  with  bis  in- 
vincible confidence  in  himseld    He  was  making 

•  livelihood  by  giving  singing-lessons. 

Seeing  that  he  hmi  no  chisnoe  of  making  an 
impreesion  with  his  present  style  he  broke  away 
from  it  entirely,  and  tried  a  new  ideal.  His 
veiy  next  opera,  'Milton'  (Nov.  37,  1804),  a 
Utile  work  in  one  aot,  is  of  an  entiKly  different 
character,  the  mplo.li«-8  more  expresuive,  the  har- 
naony  and  orchostiatiuu  richer,  the  whole  more 
MrefuUy  werited  out,  and  the  nentiment  alto- 
gather  more  ramcst.  But  the  moni  interesting 
tioint  ill  the  ucure  ia  the  evidence  it  itiiuals  of 
Slozart's  influence.  One  is  driven  to  the  con- 
clut<ion  that  Spontini  had  now  for  the  fini  time 
made  a  solid  aoquidntance  wiHi  the  works  of  the 
German  inri^t<,Ts.  As  Clieniljini  s-aw  in  Iluydii, 
•a  bpuotim  henceforth  saw  in  Mozart  (and  shortly 
afterwards  in  another  Oemnan  composer)  a  pat- 
tern of  unattainable  excellenoc.  Kven  in  old 
age  he  used  to  upeak  of  Don  Juan  as  *  that  im- 
mortal tktf-d (Buvre,^  and  it  was  one  of  the  very 
few  works  besides  his  own  which  be  conducted 
when  director-general  at  Berlin.  Nu  3  in  '  Mil- 
ton '  (C  major,  3-8)  is  in  many  pas»%'eH  so  lil<© 

*  Vedrai,  carino '  as  to  be  obviously  due  to 
Mozart's  direct  influence.  Milton's  fine  hymn 
to  the  Sun  (no.  4)  has  sowethiuir  of  the  mild 
solemnity  which  Mosart  oontrivcd  to  impart  to 
the '  Zanberfldte/  and  also  to  his  oompomtsoni  ixt 
the  Freemasons.  The  niret  reninrkable  number 
is  the  quintet  (no.  7).  Here  warmth  and  nobility 
of  melody,  impreHdve  dedamation,  rich  aooom* 
panimcnt,  and  charm  of  colour  are  all  united. 
Such  a  piece  as  thiit  is  indeed  scaroely  to  be 
found  in  his  later  works.  With  the  Neapolitan 
tcli(H)l  ii  h'Mi  nothing  in  common,  Init  is  for  the 
meet  part  iUawn  from  the  Mozaittuu  fount  of 
beanty,  with  traces  of  that  grandeur  and  nobility 
eo  emphatically  his  own.  The  change  of  style 
wliieh  separates  hb  later  works  from  his  earlier 
ones  is,  at  any  rate  in  thu  quintet,  already  cunv 
plete.  In  other  pieoes  of  the  opera  the  Neapo- 
litan is  still  diseendble,  as  for  inttmiee  in  the 
cr<'ftndo,  which  became  so  celebrated  in  Ros- 
sini s  worksp  though  known  to  others  besides 
Bpontini  Iwfere  BoMlni*s  day. 

'Milton*  took  at  once  with  the  French,  and 
made  its  way  into  Germany,  being  produced  in 
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Berlin  rtram:,?!  :.  I  v  Treitschlc^'  ^faltth 
lho6,'  Weimar,  I'resden,  and  Vitjnna. 

The  writer  of  the  libretto,  Etienne  Jouy, 
played  a  considerable  part  in  Sponiini's  life. 
wais  present  at  thu  ptirfuruiauce  of  '  La  p«:tit<: 
Maison,'  but  its  complete  finbco  (the  work  of  a 
jealous  clique)  had  no  effect  upon  him.  Ha  SAW 
in  Spontini  a  man  of  great  dramatic  talent,  and 
foun  l  in  the  despii^ed  work  a  host  of  beauties 
of  the  tirst  rank.  Meeting  the  composer  tb« 
following  morning,  he  ofPered  Mm  a  libntto  of 
his  own,  which  Spontini,  in  no  way  dislieartcncil 
by  his  failure,  immediately  accepted.  This  li- 
bretto was  not  *  Milton.*  but '  I<a  VesUle.' '  1% 
was  originally  intended  for  Cbcrubini,  but  he 
could  not  make  up  hi^  mind  to  com|>ose  it,  and 
after  a  long  dday  letunied  it.'  To  Spontini  ii 
afforded  the  means  of  ranking  himself  at  aaon 
with  the  first  operatic  oomp^isers  of  the  day. 

How  '  Milton'  and  the  '  Vestale'  stand  to  each 
other  in  matter  of  date  it  is  impossible  to  anoar> 
tain.    Tliat  the  latter  was  composed  befora 
'Milton'  was  (lut  on  the  ^l^'^c  is  not  jmilialde. 
since  in  that  case  the  two  must  have  been  written 
within  less  than  six  mentits.    What  probably 
hajipened  was  tliis — an  opportiiuity  offered  to- 
wards the  close  of  1804  of  producing  a  t<i)i.-vll 
opera  at  the  'J'lieatre  Feydeau,  and  Sin  ntinl 
then  l)roke  oflf  the  longer  work  upon  which  he 
was  already  engaged  to  avail  himself  of  thi«  new 
chance.    He  may  not  have  been  sorry  too  to 
make  a  preliminary  trial  of  bis  new  s^ln  apoa 
the  public.  On  the  other  hand,  we  know  Ibr 
tain  that  the  score  of  the  *  Vestale'  was  fini^lied 
in  1805.  Jouy  says  that  it  took  three  years  to 
overeome  the  opposition  to  its  prodnetion,  s»d 
the  first  j)erforniance  took  place  Dec.  1 5,  1^07. 

Ue  was  now  fortunately  in  favour  with  the 
Empress  Joeepldiid-'  to  wheal  ha  dedicated  the 
score  r  •  ^lilt  n' — and  was  appointed  her  cham- 
ber-cumpo-.tr  —  *  ('ompositeur  parUculier/  etc.  A 
cantata.  *  L  E<  celsa  Gara,'  porConned  Feb.  8;, 
1S06.  at  the  fV  tes  given  in  hnnc»ur  of  Austerlitz, 
hel{)ed  to  increaiie  tiiis  goodwill,  which  proved 
of  vital  importance  to  ^ntini  in  maintaining 
his  ground  against  the  oppositioa  of  the  Conser- 
vatoire. To  such  a  length  was  this  opposition 
carried  that  at  one  of  the  Concerts  Spirituela  in 
Holy  Week,  1807,  an  oratorio  of  his  was  yelUd 
oif  the  Rtige  by  the  stndents.  Meantima^  how. 
ever,  through  the  Empress's  patronage,  *  La 
Vestale'  was  in  rehearsal  at  ^e  Op^.  liut 
H )  prejudiced  were  tho  arUsIs  against  the  work 
that  the  rehearsals  went  cm  amid  ridicule  and 
opposition,  both  inside  uid  outside  the  theatre. 
Some  foundation  for  this  no  doubt  did  eadst. 


a».Ma 


1  'Tvlchmuin't  tXXtngg] 
1  8w  4MI>«Wn  MOW 

v»tate.'tatts*TMMn«>l 

*'»*B«»aT«  K.'iIj.  Olh«r»  h«T«  tUU*  I  thai  h«-«l  Ch-'niblnl  It  I  "J 
f«eml  \»  Si^hul.  BQM4im.  r«er.  nod  oihsn.  utd  Uuu  »h«  ih^ 
ut,kn<.wn  Spontini  «m  •  ItSI  tMMI».  «lH«  «IW  MMr  pMt  irf  Ite 
iutem«nt  u  pOTitiwlT  wrtmsw  taiBw  tiwn  J«iiy  hUMtlf.  tad  ib* 
r«ft  win  not  bMr  eiamlnatloD.  Th«  mM«k«s  u  to  tfa«  drt«'it  ot 
SpootlDl'i  lite  are  yvrj  nuniervut.  Joii>  tttw  did  not  know  «h<!  c.;f» 
rrVt  uiofhU  birth,  tor  !»•  iwrtnn*  WW  li.  mn  ••  ^4  p«ta«  4»«^4» 
vUKt-^iiiq  «ui.-  rqrsisagwMtoiiisi 

been  bora  In  17IS. 
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Eren  in  the  '  Finta  Filosofn '  the  orchestra  wm 
Baiil  to  have  drowned  the  voiceis.'  Whether  this 
wa*!  jui*tiikd — even  from  :ui  Italian  jxiint  of 
view — I  cannot  «ay,  not  knowing  the  work,  but 
tltere  is  K>roe  grottnd  Ibr  it  ia  tfa«  'Yestale,* 
which  aUo  fell  short  in  many  other  points." 
F^tb  attended  the  reht'arsals,  and  is  an  un- 
impeaehftble  witnan  on  this  point.  Spontini's 
thoughts  were  throughout  fresh  aod  significant, 
but,  not  having  before  attempted  lyric  tragedy, 
he  did  not  in  all  cases  succeed  in  giving  them 
m  MticfiMtovy  fbim.  Then  began  an  intermin- 
able altering  and  remodelling  on  his  part;  the 

most  trying  I'Xperiences  at  rehtarsals  did  not 
diaoourage  him  from  again  and  again  re-caotitig 
paaaage  after  passage,  until  be  had  hit  on  the 
beet  poatible  form.  This  indefatiji^^ftble  polishing 
and  experimenting  became  henceforth  one  of  his 
ohaiaeteriitici^  and  instead  of  diminlahing,  as 
h»  aMuired  command  of  hia  maawy  aa  might 
liaTe  been  expected,  each  new  work  eeoned  to 
Btrengthen  the  haMt.  Pe<>ple  are  still  living  in 
Berlin  who  iiave  seen  him  at  work  in  thi«  way. 
He  would  alter  a  jpaamge  fmee  and  fire  tSmM, 
each  time  pnsting-on  the  new  version,  bo  that  at 
last  the  score  became  quite  bulky,  and  not  un- 
fteqoently,  after  all  this  experimentingi  be  woold 
revert  to  the  original  form. 

The  rehearsals  were  at  length  brought  to  a 
close  after  endless  trouble,  when,  at  the  last 
moment,  the  performanoe  was  all  but  postponed, 
by  a  command  from  the  Emperor  that  Lesneur's 
*L.'i  Mort.  d'Adam,'  wLit-h  had  Icn^'  bern  ;\c- 
oeptedj  shDul<l  bt:  given  before  it.  When  bow> 
ever  tlie  copj-ist  was  about  to  set  to  work,  by 
some  acciilt-nt  Leeueur's  gwjre  could  not  Ix- 
found,  and  thus  Spontini  sticured  precedence  fur 
Hie  *  Yestale.'  Its  suco^  was  the  most  brilliant 
imaginable,  and  it  kmf  remained  a  fisvourito 
with  the  Parisians,  haring  been  peHbrmed  soo 

tilin^'  :is  f  irly  as  the  y<-';vr  1824.  Tlie  cubto  nn 
the  fizst  night  watt  as  follows :  LiciniuM,  Nourrit; 
Cinna,  Lais;  the  Hi^-Priest,  JMrlvis ;  Oie  Chief- 
Augur,  Bonel;  A  Constd,  Martin;  Julia,  Mme. 
Branchu ;  the  Chief  Vestal,  Mme.  Armand. 
Both  composer  and  poet  received  permission  to 
dedicate  the  work  to  the  Empress.  A  higher 
distinction  than  this  howeTer  awaited  Spontini. 
Napoleon  had  founded  a  prizi.'  to  be  given  every 
ten  years  to  the  new  opera  which  should  have 
made  the  greatest  suooese  williln  that  period. 
The  time  of  the  award  drew  near,  Mehul,  Co.saec, 
and  Gr^try  were  the  judge^i,  and  their  bestowal 
of  the  prize  on  the  '  Vestale,'  instead  of  on  Les- 
vrwr'-  '  Dardes'  was  a  taeit  acknowledgement 
that  the  organised  opposition  to  the  foreigner 
was  at  an  end.  The  opera  soon  became  known 
beyond  Fnnoa.  Hie  fint  perfonnanoe  nt  San 
Carlo  in  Naplsa  (to  ■&  Italiaa  translation  by 

>  •  Atlf.  Hoilk.  ZellnnC  for  I8M.  p.  983. 

*  Th«  '  Ve$(*1e'  nu  4  manel  of  ddIm  for  Itt  dar.  *ti4  »  food  xtOTj 
nt  nirri-ii'  ah-,"^  ;t  In  PsrU  it  the  lima.  A  well-hnowTi  phr*iclka 
1.4  I  :i  ir   <  k  -.u  uu  &:i  ll»  .irlt  ai  k  remcdj  for  hit  •l«»Xii«4S. 

and  ac(t»upai>ini  tuiu  lu  tti«  llieati*.    AtUf  OM  oi  Uie  UuMtm 
Sunn.  'i>-«:iut:  cried  the  friwad  In  «atsier,  *D9el»r.  t  cm  bwrr  j 
tart  akt.  I  he  Ooctur  load*  no  mjsMa  U»  mom  iMtat  whldi  haS  j 
«u«S  Ua  IrtMd  Ssd  SalmS  Mb. 


Giovanni  Schmidts  took  place  Sejjt.  8,  iRn,' 
with  Isabella  Culbrau  as  Julia.    It  made  a 

Seat  sensation,  find  Spontini  might  perhaps 
hve  found  a  worthy  suooessor  amoQ^  his  own 
oountrymen  in  moola  Antonio  Manftoee^  had 
this  ta]«jiite<l  youn^  man  not  been  (.-irrled  oflby 
an  early  death.  On  the  title-page  of  the  '  Vea> 
tale  '  Spontini  Styles  himself  Chamber-eomposer 
to  the  Empre.'?!?,  and  MacHtrn  di  rapella  f  i  the 
Conservatoiio  uf  Naples.  W'hether  thin  title  was 
a  new  honour,  or  whether  he  Intxight  it  with 
him  to  Paris  1  know  not.  Vigano  iwispted  the 
*VestaIe'  as  a  ballet,  and  In  this  form  also  it 
wa<*  univtrsally  po]iular  in  Italy.— In  Et-ilin  the 
first  performauce  took  place  Jan.  18,  i  Si  1,  to  a 
translation  by  Herklots.  It  was  given  at  lln> 
nich  on  Jan.  I4,  and  Wltrzbiirg  Ja-i  t-^  t8i  j. 

Jony  drew  the  mateiial  of  iiis  poem,  the 
action  of  whit  h  tikes  jilace  in  the  year  of  liome 
369,  from  Winckelmann's  '  Monument!  antichi 
inediti.'  It  still  ranks  as  one  of  the  best  li< 
brettofl  c)f  the  |)re«>  nt  century,  and  justly  so. 
As  for  the  musio  it  is  so  entirely  new,  and  so 
utterly  nnUke  the  Neapolitan  style,  that  it  ia 
not  to  be  wonder'^d  at  if  the  malicious  story 
that  Spontini  wa8  not  the  composer  of  it,  hsia 
occasionally  been  believed.  Not  that  this  could 
have  hapj>en>d  if  'Milton'  !  -1  luen  better 
known,  foriu  tluit  litlie  upura  the  in?  tamorpliosis 
of  his  style  is  already  complete,  llis  new  btyle 
Spontini  did  not  evolve  entirely  fi^m  his  own 
resouroes.   Of  the  influence  of  Hocart  we  haTe 

already  spoken,  but  that  of  (Iluck,  with  whose 
works  he  l>ecame  acquainted  iu  i'aris,  whm  more 
important  sUlU  'Iphigenie  in  Aulis'  is  said  to 
liAve  been  the  opera  the  fit'-t  (MMirini;  of  whiili 
bhowed  him  hi«  futon.-  patli.  l\<ii  that  (lluok 
was  in  ilis  eyes  a  greater  nuisler  than  Mozart, 
tkme  iator,  at  a  bam^uet  given  in  Spon» 
ttni's  honour  at  BerUn,  some  one  said  in  hta 
jiraihe  that  aa  a  conip'>!*er  ho  had  fulfilh-d  all 
the  requirements  of  a  master  of  the  musico* 
dmmam;  art,  when  he  ezehumed  hastily,  '  Nq^ 
it  is  only  Moz.irt  who  han  done  that.'  •  But 
still  it  18  ohviouii  that  Gluuk  v,su>  nearer  of  kin 
to  him  tlian  Mozart.  With  Gluck  ht^  :$hares 
tltat  touch  of  grandeur,  the  refined  melancholy 
of  which  is  often  so  peculiarly  attractive,  though 
as  a  rule  the  deptli  of  (iluek's  Neutimeut  is 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  Italian  master.  As 
with  Glueic  too  the  dramatic  gift  prepouleratM 
in  S|»iutini  over  the  purely  musical.  He  is  in 
this  respect  remarkable  among  itali:in  composers, 
who  though  all  endowed  with  a  certain  instinct 
for  stage-cfToct,  yet  prefer  to  set  their  operas  to 
cunccrt-muisic.  The  moment  that  personal  vin- 
dictiveness  against  Sjxiutiai  ceased  it  could  not 
but  be  acknowledged  that '  La  Yestale '  was  full 
of  beauties,  and  that  it  seised  the  audienea 
1)Y  its  grand  iuelodi<  r*  and  fiory  outbnrsiij,  its 
depth  of  pasiiion  and  truth  ot  expression,  it4 
genuin^y  tragie  ityl^  and  the  riqgularly  happ/ 

I  See  riorlmo.  Scaola  Mnleala  41  SapoM.*  It.  m  h  Mi  atitltf 

work.  'Canoo  storlw WiUa Scuuia  musicals  dl  Napvll'  (N'ap»M.  IM} 
n.  £31.  he  aaja  tlM  SrM  pwfurmance  took  plaee  In  I'm. 
4  H.  Son's '  AOS  SMbNiB  Mmb.' St.  X  p. »;  Swthi.  Bdu,  un>. 
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WAT  in  which  the  scenes  mmI  chuacten  were 
iiMUTiduBUiecl.   On  the  other  hrad  there  wo-e 

great  shortcomings  wbicli  coulJ  not  be  ignored. 
Thisee  chiefly  outside  a  certain  monotony  in 
tiMmovemeiile — in  the  hacmony.  When  Berlioz 
afltrwards  ventured  to  maintain  that  scarcely 
two  real  faults  in  harmony  could  be  pointed  out 
in  the  toon,  he  only  showed  hour  undeveloped 
was  his  own  sense  of  logicul  harmony.  It  is  in 
what  i!j  Ciillod  unerring  iastincl  for  the  logic  of 
harmony  that  Spontilii  to  lennhlj  fUU  short  in 
«La  Veetale.' 

This  no  (hraht  mee  fttMB  the  ftct  thai  hie  early 
training  in  NHj'lea  was  insufficient  lo  develop 
the  faoulty,  and  that  when  he  had  discovered 
the  dinouott  in  which  hie  real  sCnngth  lay  it 

was  tiK)  late  to  retil' dy  the  Want.  7.'  Iter,  who  in 
reference  to  Spontini  never  conceala  tuii  uarrow- 
miiidtxlueei^  inada  a  just  reniark  when  he  «aid 
that  the  compcser  of  th«  V«  ^^t:!!*'  tv  <uld  never 
rise  to  anything  much  higher  than  he  was  then, 
if  lie  were  ov«r  2$  at  the  time  that  it  was  written. ' 
He  never  really  mastered  a  great  part  of  the 
material  necessary  for  the  principal  effects  in  his 
grand  operas.  Hi»  alow  and  laborious  mamner  of 
writinib  toc^  which  he  retained  to  the  laet.thoaigh 
eredHMle  to  hli  eonaoneiitioauieM  a»  an  artiat, 
is  undoubtedly  to  he  attribated  in  |Mrt  to  a 
•ense  of  uncertainty. 

Between  the  '  Vestide,'  whioh  we  take  to  have 
been  finished  in  1B05,  and  S; nnt^m's  next  ■  ra 
four  years  claused.  To  thi«  pernjd  app.irently 
bdonga  a  collection  of  6  aongs,  with  accom- 
pRniment  for  W.  or  harp,  entitled  '  Sen.siitions 
«iouo<ai,  mtjlauculiques  ct  duuloureucies,  exprimees 
•n  Tert  par  M.  de  G. — L..  et  an  ntHtqua  avec 
acoompagnement  de  Piano  ou  Harpa  par  Gaspare 
Spontini  Maitre  de  Chapelle  dn  Conservatoire 
di  N'iiplt  s.  Dedi^au  iM>uvenir  [de]  Delie.  Pro- 
priety dee  Auteurs.  A  Pari*.  6e  vend  chez 
rAuteur  de  k  musique.  Rue  da  Ikubouig  Poie- 
sonni^,  no.  0.'  Suine  special  scrie.s  of  events 
seems  to  have  given  rise  to  these  pieces,  but 
wbethar  affecting  the  poet  or  die  oompoaer  is  not 
diwsoverable.  The  first  two  are  called  '  Rentimens 
d'amour/  the  3rd  and  4th  '  lie^nits  d'Absence,' 
and  the  last  two  '  Plaintes  sur  la  tombe.'  As 
might  be  expected  tliey  nre  all  very  theatrical, 
and  exhibit  many  awkwardnesses  in  the  hanuuuy. 
No.  4  is  the  best,  and  its  opening  phrase  denerv^ 
quoting  as  a  specimen  of  refined  melancholy: 

Modfratn.  .—^ 


qua  fao 


with  Lavigne  and  Mme.  Bnachu  ia  tho  pnn* 
cipal  parts.   The  Hbretto  was  again  Jony, 

and  nut  by  *Esm^nard,  who  merely  madtf  (*(>iiie 
alu-rations  and  additions.   Napoleon  took  an  in- 
terest io  the  produetion  of  *  Cortea,*  fivoi  na  idea 
that  it  might  influence  public  opinion  in  favour 
of  his  plans  for  the  Spanii«h  war,  then  in  prugnne. 
As  soon  as  the  prei'arationn  began  Jouy  wna 
warned  by  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  to  intrr^ 
duce  into  the  piece  more  distinct  alliii>;unif  to  tli« 
topics  of  the  day.  He  was  s|>eciaUy  to  stren^hea 
the  oontraat  heitween  the  humane  viewa  of  Cortaa 
and  the  fimatidflni  of  the  Merioans,  and  tfaas 
siiggedt  a  conipari«ion  between  the  liberal  mi mk  d 
French  and  the  bigotted  Spaniards  of  the  daj. 
Jouy  dedini]^  to  make  these  alteimtloiis,  tlM 
Mil  i  a  r  proposed  Esnien.xrd  for  the  work.  Na- 
poleon was  present  at  the  first  perfunimnce,' 
but  the  result  did  not  folly  answn  his  expect*- 
tions.    Spontini  had  thrown  so  much  lift-  into 
tht:  character  of  the  Spaniardis  and  had  m^tio 
them  so  bold,  patriotic,  and  fearless  of  death, 
that  the  sympathies  of  the  audience  were  enlisted 
in  behalf  of  Spaniards  in  general,  and  Napoleon 
r.in  the  risk  of  witnesriini,'  an  e.\a<.-ily  opposite 
efiect  to  that  which  he  intended    The  suooeaa 
of  the  opera  was  very  j^reat,  equalling  if  not 
f  x  '  I  !incr  that  of  the  '  Vestale.'    On  the  whole 
We  idiuuld  not  be  wrong  in  pronouncing  'Ckwtes' 
the  more  fiiddiedwarkorthetwo.  Thefikulteof 
harmony  ar«  fewer,  the  tendency  (latteriy  ao  ex- 
aj^ge rated)  to  pile  up  means  in  order  to  produce 
imposing  effects  is  still  kept  within  due  bounda. 
Remarkable  skill  is  shown  in  the  treatment  of  the 
manes,  and  the  construe tioa  uf  the  larger  dnuuatic 
forms.  The  martial  tone  denumded  by  the  subject 
is  well  maintained  throughout,  the  san^  paa> 
dons  are  delineated  with  mi  energy  often  startling^ 
while  fe^tnie  jiiecea  are  distiui^uibhed  by  g^race  and 
dignity.   Throughout  we  are  brought  in  contact 
with  an  individual  artist,  who  has  created  for 
himself  his  own  means  of  expresaiou.*  The 
(XiTtainty  of  touch  too  in  the  different  characters, 
especially   Cortex,    Amazily,   and  Telasoo.  in 
worthy  of  all  praise.     The  way  f^jw-inlly  in 
which  the  opposite  nature  uf  the  bpouianiti  and 
Mexiouis  is  brought  out  shown  oansummato 
creative  power.   Here  Spontini  is  seen  to  be  a 
worthy  successor  of  Gluek,  who  was  the  first 
to  attempt  this  kind  of  problem  in  his  'Paris  et 
Hel^e.'   Gluck  bad  many  able  suoocswrsi  such 
as  Winter  in  Gennaoy  and  MAol  In  Fvaaoe, 
but  Spontini  comes  still  nearer  to  the  f^'reat  m.xKl. 
and  has  in  his  turn  served  m  au  example  lor 
others.    Neither  Roesini  s  '  Guillaume  Tell  *  nor 
Marschner'a  'Tein|d<.r  tind  .Tiidin*  would  hftva 
been  quite  what  they  are  but  for  him. 

The  form  in  which  we  know  '  Cortex '  is  not 
that  in  which  it  first  appeared.  After  a  long 
interval  it  was  revived  May  j6,  1817,  iu  «ui 


His  next  opera  was  '  Femand  Cortex,*  the  first 
performance  of  which  took  place  Nov.  28,  1809,  , 

'vtLI.9,m  I 


1*1 


•  KtohirilasndtodwOhsiikMiMNk'lilisd,  SMltivt.  C«tta, 

urn.  vol  I.  p.  U9> ;  followlnc  BM>a)  Boeh«tt«. '  WiHImMiHiH—  NT 
I*  vii-  «i  t«  auTrafw  de  M.  Spontini '  (Parti,  TirvAu  MSsl.  MA. 

'  TTWitiT  irEtl«niie  Jouy,'  ttil.  tl  p.  W,  M  i»<i. 
<  In  Iter  <>[  tliU  Hlf-cttdf  Tit  tact  but  little  Inu-orttru!*  will  Sr  al- 
tachad  W  ttM  dltpOTtfit  and*  la  ParU  tint  tbe  Trio  '  Cr<«t«tir  da  c« 
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entirely  new  ahape.  Esm^nard  waa  doad.  and 
for  the  alteraticnu  in  the  poem  Joujr  was  entirely 
TCupinudUe.  Hm  srd  aet  now  bscMiM  ill*  lit,  tlM 

1st  act  the  2ncl.  and  a  part  of  the  2Dd  the  3rd; 
Bome  iia>8agca  were  BUjiprmsed  and  otben  added, 
and  the  part  of  Montezuma  was  entirely  new. 
Jouy  had  introduced  Montezuma  into  his  ori* 
ginal  sketch,  but  thinking  the  part  weak  and 
andramatic  had  omitte*!  it  in  th--  first  libretto. 
It  DOW  reappeared.  The  part  of  Amazily  is 
■hupliflad  as  regards  tier  appearaaeea,  but  the 
character  is  stren^'thened.  In  the  earli<=r  play 
love  has  itiHed  her  patriotUiu,  now  she  is  di\  irled 
lietween  ber  lover  and  her  oountry,  |)rodiiciny  a 
conflict  of  eiimtions  truly  ilraniatic.  By  putting 
the  executiuu  uf  the  SpanMi  prisoners  at  the 
opening  of  the  opera,  and  thus  showing  the 
Mexioaa  Deoftle  in  all  their  savage  barlMrity, 
Ihe  poet  hoped  to  dispose  the  audienoe  more 
dei'iiledly  Jn  favt)ur  of  tin  ^  ■!ct  ri  His  Spaniards, 
and  to  make  thu  uouquetit  of  Mexico  a  clear 
aeceasity.   But  his  success  in  this  was  not  com- 

Elete ;  the  sympatbie.s  of  tlie  audience  still  wavered 
etween  the  heroism  of  the  conquerors  and  the 
roisfartnaes  of  the  conquered.  Tbe  Moe|»tioii  of 
tilte  mono  waa  ai  frvouaUe  aa  e*ar,  but  on  the 
libretto  opinions  were  divided.   The  delay  in  the 

a)i|)earaiice  of  Cortez  till  the  Jiid  act,  wom  felt  to 

lessen  the  interest  in  Amazily  s  love,  Alvar's 
danger,  and  an  tiuttemeems  the  Spaniairda.  IThls 

iR  Tindeniahly  true,  but  on  t  lie  other  band  the  and 
act  L;aioa  &o  iiniiieaflurai>iy  m  strength  that  the 
loss  is  more  than  coanterbalanced.  More  serious 
objections  might  be  urged  against  the  3rd  act, 
which  after  the  exciting  events  of  the  &!«t  two 
inevitably  falls  flat;  and  this  Sptaitini  proposed  t/) 
nmedy  by  a  third  revision.  In  November  1833. 
tlie  fiMt  TbAmleott  caaM  to  Beilin  to  write  the 
libretto  of  Alcidor,'  and  Spontini  coirnni-x^ioned 
biiu  to  rentodtii  the  3rd  act,  which  he  did  as 
follows :  Amazily  falls  into  the  power  of  the 
Mexican  priest^),  who,  in  defiance  of  Monte- 
zuma, prepare  to  tiacrilice  her,  but  at  the  lat!t 
moment  Cortez  appears  with  his  Spaniards,  and 
lavee  his  love.  This  excitii^  loene,  with  nioet 
eftotive  mnilc.  bringa  up  the  interest  of  the  last 

act  to  the  level  of  thy  others.  Tlie  pianoforte 
aoore,  arranged  by  F.  Naue,  and  published  by 
Hufmeister  of  Leipzig,  gives  the  opera  as  it 
etood  after  thi.s  tliiri  and  final  revigi  n  The 
full  score  came  out  m  i^aris  in  the  forueili  h»» 
after  Spontini's  retirement  from  Berlin.  The 
^rd  act  in  its  second  form  may  be  found  in 
Jouy's  '(Euvres  completes,'  vol.  ii.  p.  187. 

Tn  iSio  Spontini  became  conductor  of  the 
Italian  opera,  which  was  united  with  the 
ComMie  FmicaiaB  auder  the  title  of  *ThAtre 
de  rimp^ratrice,'  and  located  at  the  Oddon.  He 
formed  a  distinguished  company  of  singers,  im- 
proved the  orchestra,  and  threw  more  variety 
into  the  repertoire.   One  signal  service  was  his 

Sroduction  for  the  first  time  in  Paris  of  '  Don 
u -n  '  iti  itd  original  form.    lie  remodelled  Catel'ii 

'  Semiramide/  with  fresh  numbers  of  his  own, 
•BdmiTodHirithMaiMineeaM/  He  «bo  in- 


stituted Concerts  Spirituels,  at  which  ho  ruccoh;* 
folly  introduced  such  works  as  Mozart's  Be- 
qtdem,  Haydn's  Symplionies,  and  eactraets  irom 

tne  'Creation.*  Bnt  ho  did  not  keep  the  con- 
ductorship  long.  Ditferences  arose  betwueu  him> 
self  and  Alexandre  Duval,  the  director  of  the 
theatre,  and  in  1813  Spontini  was  dismifised 
from  his  poet  by  M.  de  E^musat,  surintendant 
of  the  Imperial  theatres. 

On  the  r»toration  of  the  Boorbons  in  1814 
Spoilt  was  reinstated,  bat  soon  gave  op  the 

post  to  Cat.dani  for  a  rnon'^y  con.<?ideration.  Hi!< 
conduct  m  conductor  of  the  opera  does  not  give 
a  favourable  idea  of  his  character.  When  Count 
Briild  waa  in  Paris.  Spontini  was  de.sonbed  to 
him  by  the  managers  of  the  Opera  as  'graHj.ing 
and  indolent ;  ill-natured,  treacherous,  and  Bpit«> 
ful.'*  Catalani  too  always  averred  that  he  had 
treated  her  badly.  Some,  however,  toolc  a  more 
favourable  vi.w,  aii  1  maintained  that  he  had 
been  both  zealous  and  succemful  in  his  efforts 
for  the  fortherance  of  art.  Ft'tis  bdieved  that 
it  WAB  not  Spontini  but  Dnval  who  sbniiM  have 
been  dismlhi>ed  iu  181  a.  It  is  curious  thuii  to 
find  the  same  difference  of  opinion  in  Paris  with 
r^anl  to  Spontini's  character  which  was  after* 
w.irds  so  noticeable  in  Berlin. 

On  the  30th  May  1S14,  Louis  XTTII  beeame 
king  of  Fnince,  and  in  commemoration  of  the 
event  Jouy  and  Spontini  wrote  a  ftsti^*opera 
in  3  acts  called  '  Pelage,  on  le  T?oi  do  la  P.iix.' 
The  first  performance  took  place  Aug.  aj,  1814. 
The  work  is  of  no  value,  and  must  have  been 
very  quickly  composed.  The  subject  is  idyllic, 
breathing  only  soft  emotions,  and  therefore  en- 
tirely contrary  to  the  nature  of  ."^pjutini't*  talent. 
The  opera  was  dedicated  to  the  king,  who  ap- 
pointed Spontini  his  *Draniatie  eompoeer  in  or- 
dinary.' It  is  often  said  that  Spontini's  music 
displays  the  spirit  of  the  age  of  M  apoleon.  The 
renoark  is  true  so  Cur  as  ue  martial  splendonr, 
the  vehement  cnoTtjv,  thf-  overpowering  massive 
eti'ecl  of  his  graii'l  operaH  are  concerned.  In  all 
this  the  spirit  of  the  time  is  recognisable  enough. 
But  it  rvMi  le^  in  the  musio  only;  and  it  would 
be  very  wrong  to  eonelnde  that  Spontini  b!m- 
stdf  was  an  adherent  of  Napoleons  ji  Ii  i  ~  or 
person.  He  was  as  little  of  an  imjxtrialist  as 
Weber  (notwitlistaiidiag  his  songs  in  the  cause 
Hhi  rtv'i  was  a  democrat.  Art  and  P  lltics 
L^ru  i.vu  dibtiuct  things,  and  if  Spontini  did  do 
liosnage  to  Louis  after  enjoying  the  favow  of 
Napoleon  there  is  no  need  to  blame  him. 

He  next  took  part  with  Persois.  Berton,  snd 
Kreutzer  iu  an  op^ra-ballet,  *  Les  Dieux  rivaux,' 
produced  J  une  a  1, 1 8 1 6,  in  honour  of  the  marriage 
oftheDoedefieiri.  Spontini**  diare  was  confined 
to  two  or  three  dances.  r\n  l  ,1  --iiiu",  '  Voici  le  Roi, 
Franyais  hd^le^'  of  little  value.  Utber  l>allet- 
music  however, composed  for  Salieri's  '  Danaldes,* 
rises  to  the  level  of  'Ckirtez'  and  the  '  Vestale.' 
The  opera,  revived  with  this  addition  Oct.  32, 
1817,  W'iii*  entlmslastically  receiveil 

But  these  piica  (tocetuion  sink  into  insignifi* 
oaaee  be&m  the  gnadopsra  'Olympia,'  *liiiitat«i* 
*  istur  «r  JMM 10  fksMs  wiata  m.  ost.  int. 
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by  BrifTaut  and  Dieulafoyfrom  Yoltaire'h  tragedy. 
Spontini  took  a  mual  uuiutual  leagtlx  uf  time  for 
the  cuinpoHition.  He  WM  at  work  upon  tfas  iMt 
act  in  December  1815,  and  yet  the  optn  was 
not  finished  by  Janaary  1819.*  After  so  much 
tnmble  and  pains  he  not  unnaturally  considered 
it  bis  best  work.  '  Tbit  soore,'  be  writes  Kov. 
if,  1 819,  ^miiat  be  nuked  btgber.  ibr  iintiorttiioe 
and  range  of  subject,  than  those  of  La  Vestale  ;«n<I 
Cortttz ' ;  and  to  this  opinion  he  adhered,  in  spite 
of  many  proofr  thai  the  pnblic  judged  otherwise. 
At  the  first  performance  (Paris,  D<'c.  15,  1819), 
A  bitter  di8a|>|>i>intTnent  awaited  hitu,  fur  the 
opera  f;iiled  lu  spite  of  his  numerous  supporters, 
nnd  nf  the  generally  favourable  disposition  of  the 
I'ajisi^tnii  towards  him.  Spontini  however  was 
nut  the  man  to  throw  up  his  cause  for  a  first 
failure.  Tbe  libretto  wm  obiefly  to  blaaue.  The 
writers  bad  adhered  too  closely  tp  Voltaire, 
without  remeiiiLering  tlie  rufjiiireiiients  of  tbe  1 
mu«ic,  or  the  established  fomis  of  Grand  Opera. 
The  tragical  ooneliiiioii  especially  waa  objected 
to  as  an  innovation.  This  was  remedied  first 
of  all,  and  a  liappy  ending  substituted.  By 
February,  1830,  Spontini  wao  at  work  on  the 
revision,  which  lie  completed  in  iet>s  than  a 
year,  and  the  opera  was  produced  in  its  new 
nginil.  May  14,  i8ai,  at  Berlin.  In  1822  it 
was  again  revised,  the  changes  this  time  being 
in  the  airs  for  Olympie  and  CasKandre,  the  duet 
for  the  Haine  in  the  tirst  act,  and  a  new  scene 
with  terzetto  in  tbe  third.  As  this  last  i«  not 
included  in  the  printed  edition  it  looks  as  if  the 
final  form  of  the  opera  had  not  even  yet  been  at- 
tained. SchlesiMgerofBerliiipublished  a  complete 
piMMferte-floare  m  iSs6.'  The  opera  was  again 
j»ut  en  the  staire  in  Vnrls  Feb.  2S,  1826,  and  by 
Alarch  15  it  had  already  been  played  6  times.' 
Eaeh  time  it  pleased  more,  and  at  last  Spontini 
was  able  to  count  it  amony  his  great  triumphs. 
It  w;i8  howevL-r  only  in  Berlin,  where  he  settled 
in  1S30,  that  it  kept  a  permanent  place  in  the 
repertoire.  It  bad  a  abort  run  at  Dresden  and 
Darmstadt  In  1893,  and  w.-«8  proposed  at  Vienna, 
but  the  perform;tnce  did  not  take  j  lace.  The 

opera  has  now  completely  disappeared  from 
murical  life,  a  fiite  it  sh*rea  with  l%«mblnt*s 

'  Medee.'  Tliat  no  atteinjits  have  been  made 
to  revive  it  must  be  attributed  partly  to  tbe 
enormous  demands  whidi  it  m.-\kes  on  the 
dramatic  and  s^cenlc  re^nnrcpH  of  a  theatre,  and 
also  to  the  fact  that  8poiilini'ti  operaii  are  of  an 
individual  type  and  require  a  peculiar  stylo  of 
representation.  The  few  livincf  nuisicians  who 
romeml>er  the  performances  of  Spontini's  operas 
in  Berlin  between  1820  and  1830  know  the  kind 
of  interpretation  be  oaed  to  give  of  them — 
one  which  by  no  mMiw  lay  on  the  surface. 
Dom.  in  bin  '  Keconectinn."*,''  .^ays  that  at  Leipzig' 
in  i8ao  the  final  chorus  iu  the  2nd  act  of  the 
'  Veatale*  waa  ridieoled  aa  »  mere  walts-ttina. 
When   Dom  undertook  the  direction  of  the 

1  hrtii-rs  tn.ni  f^fwnUn!  to  Connt  Hrlhl.  da(ed  D«e.  O,  igU,  and 

J,  I, 

A  lui)  KOTv,  In  3  T>'U.  was  publltl.iNl  bj  Knri  M  Ptii*. 
a  nsn'A ' Bwllncr  Ailcom.  Mui.  Zrltuiii; '  lor  ]^^•(>.  p  lot. 
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opera,  and  had  to  conduct  the  'Vesta!'-,'  he 
made  .such  good  uae  of  liii*  recoUectioos  of  tlie 
way  in  which  it  was  conduotad  by  the  iiiminiiwi 
that  tbe  obonia  in  quesUon  waa  aenrcely  re> 
cognised,  and  idl  adverse  conunents  were  silenced. 
'Another  fifty  years,'  continues  he,  'and  the 
Spontini  traditions  will  have  disappenred,  as  tbs 
Meaart  tiadltiaiia  have  already  dona.*  It  we«U 
be  more  correct  to  say  that  huth  have  disap- 
peared. The  Spontini  traditions  mi^ht  possiUj 
have  Uvad  longer  had  Ua  work  in  GcrmnDjbeea 
more  suocc-sful  than  it  was.  But  there  is  enoogb 
to  account  for  this,  and  more,  in  the  unsettled 
oottdition  of  all  ataga  mattara  ia  Gestoaiiy  for 
many  years  past. 

'  Oljrmpie  '  and  '  Agnes  von  lIohenat.iufcn  *— 
written  ten  years  later  —  stand  alone  among 
operaa  of  the  x^th  century  fcur  grandeur  of  ooii^ 
oeption.  TnxB,  m  isolated  scenn  of  the  '  HogY» 
(  nots'  and  the  'Propliiite,'  Meyerbeer  approached 
bis  predecessor,  but  be  never  sooceeded  in  creating 
*  whele  of  aaeh  magniiloent  proportiona.  Tbe 
unity  of  design  is  rcmarkahlp.  each  act  eeems 
to  be  cast  in  one  mould ;  and  this  from  tbe 
faet  that  musically  the  several  soenee  of  esch 
act  run  into  each  other  in  a  much  more  jnarked 
manner  than  in  'Cortex'  or  the  'Vestaie.'  There 
is  also.  throughoat»  thaeloacst  connection  betweea 
the  rouiio,  tbe  scenes  on  the  stage,  and  tbe 
development  of  the  plot — the  cachet  of  tbe  true 
dramatic  arti»t.    The  principal  characters  are 
well  defined,  and  the  tone  aiiaign^id  to  each  at 
the  atart  ia  sldUnlly  maintained.  The  flnrt  «^ 
trances,  always  the  most  iniport.int  moiiieut  ia 
opera  for  fixing  tbe  character  of  a  part,  are 
aiwaya  verysBgnifioaiii.  For  initaiMe.  It  ia  inter- 
esting to  observe  ths  entirely  different  nature  of 
the  uiudic  at  the  entrances  of  Olynipia  nnd  of 
Statira.    The  latter,  the  princi|>al  character  in 
the  piece,  has  no  rival,  nnb  ss  it  be  Oierabini's 
'  Med^e,'   or   perhaps  Giuck's    •Ariiiide.*  A 
sorrowful  woman,  burdened  with  honible  me- 
moriea  and  burning  for  revenge,  abe  ia  jat  a 
Queen  from  tbe  orown  of  her  head  to  the  sole  ef 
her  foot,  and  a  heroine,  as  all  iimst  acknokvled.'e. 
worthy  of  Alexander  tbe  Great.    Bearing  io 
mind  the  gimndeor  of  the  (subject,  and  ita  back* 
ground  of  history,  the  com]x>ser*adloioe  of  mal^ 
rial  does  not  seem  exaggerated. 

But  these  great  quMittea  are  acoompanied  by 
considerable  defects.  Apart  frouj  the  fal.sifit'd 
history  of  the  plot,  which  might  easily  disturb 
a  cultivated  apectator  in  these  days  of  accuracy, 
the  bi^py  conclusion  weakens  the  interest  ia 
the  ISste  of  the  chief  characters.  The  part  of 
Statira,  at  any  rate,  was  far  more  con.^istent 
and  bOmogenaona  when  the  ending  waa  tragic. 
The  mnrio,  undeniably  grandly  sketched  as  a 
wliole,  lacks  charm  in  the  detailK.  Spontini  «'.ia 
not  an  instrumental  composer.  His  overtuKS, 
dances,  and  marches,  are  in  all  eaaea  mosis 
without  any  indefiendent  exigt<  nc  •,  simply  in- 
tended to  iTitroduce  or  accompany.  Instru- 
mental mll^ic,  from  its  immense  plasticity  and 
I  variety,  is  the  Ikwi  possibh  scIumI  for  dfvelojv- 
ing  all  tbe  rich  re^sources  of  the  musical  art ;  but 
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in  this  school  Sp«)utini  had  never  been  properly  ! 
disciplined,  and  the  ue<,'lect  UKikea  itself  fell  iu 
bis  larger  dramAtio  fonua.  Thei>e  are  monutunoug 
and  wearkwiM,  wbila  ba  bmnea  we  poon  and  bi« 
aoBoinpaiiim«ttto  wanting  In  variety,  ft  leenia 
*  8trjtn:,'e  that  with  his  trre.it  reverence  for  Mozart —  ■ 
(be  great  moilel  in  tins  respect  alao — he  should 
never  lutva  been  nwan  of  this  want  in  himalf. 
ffilBldodiea  lack  plMaticity,  that  bold  free  move- 
nMntwllioh  ia  abtiolutcly  eHsential  if  the  melody 
{l  to  remain  dominant  over  all  the  accumulated 
masses  of  Round.  He  has  not  Kutfi^Ment  command 
of  language  to  have  always  ready  to  his  hand 
suitable  means  of  exprcwlon  for  the  rapid  changes 
of  MDtimeat  in  tlie  « ovirse  of  a  scene.  Nor  baa 
b«  th«  power  of  assigning  tbe  inatrumental  mmio 
its  duo  share  in  the  ilramatlc  development.  If 
all  the  work  is  done  by  the  singing'  and  a<:tiuK« 
one  is  tempted  to  adc  what  is  thu  object  of  all 
this  overwbelmini,'  nj»y^:iratu8  in  the  orchestra  ' 
The  important  part  played  by  the  iustruiiieui^l 
music  in  an  opera,  that  of  preparing  and  elucid- 
mting  the  sentiment^  making  them  subjectively 
more  ere^ble,  and  dl>jectively  clearer,  this  pro- 
blem Spontini  either  did  ur)t  gra8|),  or  felt  liimself 
unable  to  solve.  In  all  these  respects  he  was 
&r  tofpaased  hj  CheraUni  and  Weber,  ^ 

bis  ow  n  line. 

Wiiilst  Spontini  was  biiny  in  Paris  conipoaing 
*01ympie,'  the  way  was  being  prepared  for  the 
most  important  event  in  the  second  half  of  his 
life — his  summons  to  Berlin.  As  no  authentic 
account  of  the  circumstances  of  his  going  there, 
or  of  bia  twenty-two  years'  sojourn  and  work  in 
tbe  Frasrian  capital,  has  yet  been  published,  we 
mu-t  treat  thi:  Mibject  Mimewhat  in  dftall, 
from  MS.  authorities  hitherto  unused.'  Kiiu; 
Frederic  William  III,  during  a  visit  of  two 
months  to  P.aris  (March  3 1  to  the  beginning' of 
June  I  Si  4).  heard  Spontini  8  operas  several  times, 
•nd  was  deeply  impressed  by  them.  Not  only 
was  '  Cortes '  at  once  put  in  rehearsal  at  Berlin 
and  produced  Oct.  15, 1814,  but  the  king,  on  the 
return  of  peace,  tKjcupied  himsolf  with  varimid 
plana  for  improving  the  state  of  muaio  in  Pruatia. 
An  estaUiuunent  tor  tbe  promotion  of  chnroh 
music  was  thoni;,dit  of;  a  Conservatoire  fur  intisic 
and  declamation  was  projected,  like  tliatat  Parii«, 
and,  above  all,  freeb  impolae  waa  to  be  given  to 
the  Court  Opera  by  engaging  a  conductor  of  Ac- 
knowledged ability.  Fur  this  last  post  Spontiui 
was  the  man  fixed  upon.  80  far  back  as  the 
aatomn  of  1814  propoeala  bad  been  made  to  him 
at  Vienna,  ofiTerins?  him  the  then  immense  salary 
of  5000  thalcrs  {£750)  ou  coiidition  of  Lis  fiimi.-h- 
iug  two  ofieras  a  year  fur  iicrliu.  Spontini  was 
inclined  to  accept,  but  the  plan  did  not  meet  with 
the  approval  1  if  ih>-  Intendaut  of  the  Royal  theatre 
—Count  Bruhl,  who  had «ucc««xiod  lifland  in  Feb. 
181 5.  Bruhl'h  opinion  was  entitled  to  the  more 
weight  aa  tliere  had  scarcely  ever  been  a  theatrical 
mtautg&t  in  Geraiany  wbo  Icnew  liia  businees  eo 
well.  He  was  bintsegan  notor  of  great  eKperiwioe,  j 

'  Th^  I-iriixr'pai  loiirrc*  'ipi^n  which        h%sn  ilrRivn  nr'*  ^'jp-r» 
belcHHCins  to  tb«  njai  tbestrca  ot  fi«cllu,  •l>d  to  Ui«  PruuUu  Ui>}4i 


!  hadstudiei:^  v,  r-.l  partsat  Weimar  under  Goethe's 
direction,  l.  i  1  i  g  Siicchini's  lEdijuis  iu  i  rtuuh, 
and  taken  <  -  ii  1  pi^rts  in  grand  '  {  t  rai  at  Rheins- 
beig^  Frinoe  Memy'a  palace.  He  had  even  pbyed 
the  bom  Ibr  monuw  together  in  tbe  band.  He 
'  was  no  iuofBcient  scene-painter  ;  had  >tudied 
drawing  with  Genelli,  and  acchoaology  with  Uirt 
nnd  BSttiefaep,  bad  devoted  eome  time  to  ardiiteo. 
turo,  and  was  personally  .icquainted  with  ne.krly 
all  the  important  theatres  in  Genuany,  Paris,  and 
London.  Aild  to  this  his  refined  taste,  ideal  turn 
of  mind,  and  high  social  (lositfon,  and  it  will  he 
seen  that  he  poesessed  qualities  rarely  found 
united  in  the  person  of  a  theatrical  manager.  It 
ia  not  to  be  soppoeed  that  £rtibl  ignored  the 
adTantage  of  bavuig  so  ^tingniahed  an  artist  at 
the  lieatl  of  the  Tierlin  opera.  It  u  as  In  •«  ■ (  r 
by  no  means  certain  that  Spontini  bad  had  the 
neoeMary  pnetioe  aa  a  oondootor,  for  at  Pari*  no 
r  >7ii I I'fMvr  conducts  his  own  opprof.  His  i^'nnrance 
of  Lierman  would  not  only  make  it  diliicull  for 
him  and  his  mosiciana  to  ondentand  each  other, 
bat  would  also  prevent  bis  composing  a  German 
opera.  As  yet  be  bad  only  composed  two  operas 
of  acknowled<,'ed  merit,  and  it  wits  [Kjjisililt:  that 
he  would  not  be  able  to  supply  two  new  ones  each 
year ;  and  if  be  were  aUe^  we  price  paidfortbem 
wordd  bf  exorbitant,  nnless  it  were  quite  certain 
that  m  interpreted  under  h'lA  own  direction  they 
would  mark  a  decided  step  in  advance.  At  this 
point  therefore  the  negotiations  hung  fire,  until 
the  king  returned  to  Paris  in  July  1815,  when 
he  renewed  his  ofier  to  Spontini  in  person,  and 
accepted  the  dedication  of  a  pieoe  of  military 
mnsio;  At  bis  request  Spontini  sent  a  ooUection 
of  his  tnarches  to  l5hihl,  foIlowinL;  it  mi  Dee.  22, 
181 5,  witii  a  letter,  in  which  he  be^geil  hiui  to 
exert  his  influence  ia  Mtnaging  the  matter.  Thia 
not  availing',  hi;  got  a  pi-rsoiial  appeal  uia'le  to 
him  from  the  PruH»iau  eiul>«w^y.  On  Msuuh  38, 
i$i6»Brilblretnmod  an  evasive  answer,  and  on 
Nov.  3  wrote  decisively  that  the  kinj^  had  settled 
the  aflair  adversely  to  Spontini'e  wiabes,  and  that 
he  must  abandon  with  re^^ret  the  pleMim  of 
seeing  him  settled  iu  Berlin. 

The  matter  now  appeared  wholly  at  nn  end; 
the  l<in^'  liavin'.;  yioMed  to  the  representations  of 
his  Intendant.  bpoutiui  iiad  at  that  time  no 
lettled  appointment  in  Paris,  beyond  that  of 
cniirt-composer,  and  it  is  eaiMr  to  understand  how 
tempting  so  brilliant  an  offer  from  Berlin  munt 
have  seemed.  He  now  entered  into  a  fresh  con- 
nection with  Naplei,  and  received  in  the  follow 
ing  year  tbe  title  of  maeitro  dt MpeUa  to  the  Ring 
of  the  Two  Sicilies.  The  Fn  nch  kin:,'  al-«o  gave 
him  a  salary  of  2000  fraucH,  and  thus  all  thoughts 
of  Berlin  seemed  for  the  time  to  have  vanished. 

In  I  is  17  Kini;  FredLTic  William  carnc  to  Paris 
for  the  third  time,  heard  '  L'ot  U  z "  iu  iUs  new  fi»f  m, 
was  so  delighted  that  he  att(>aded  four  re  pre- 
sentntion^  Mid  directed  that  tbe  soore  should  be 
seonred  at  onoe  Ibr  Beriin.  Spontini  received 
j  the  title  of  rrfinii  r  mnltre  ile  chdj-tU'  h'jjion'h  f', 
I  and  was  permitted  to  dedicate  to  the  king  his 
grand  '  Baeohanale^'  oompoeed  far  the '  Danaldee.' 
Tbia  he  wae  abrewd  enough  to  wrange  for  n 
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Pruw^ian  military  baml,  introducing  an  air  from 

U)e  '  VesUle,'  '  L»  paix  est  en  oe  jour  U  firuit  de 

•9m  QonquHM.*  To  eoufinn  liiiiiam  in  the  king's 

favour  he  even  composeil  a  Prussian  national 

anthem.  This  nAtional  hymn,  compoeed  by  » 

IxMm  ItnUftn  ttiMl  Battmluad  IVanebmaai,  wm 

oompl'^' '1  between  Nov.  2;,  1817.  and  Oct.  iS, 

1818.    The  words,  written  by  the  king's  private 

aacretMj  J.  F.  L.  Dnneker.  oegm 

Wo  Ifl  d«s  Volk  dMklQiB  YonTlui* 
]>er  T^nuiiwl  4«ik  XopT  MmmtJi 

On  the  latter  date  (the  anniversary  of  the  battle 
of  Leipzig),  Briihl  had  the  work  performed  for 
the  ftmt  tbne  at  the  Berlin  opera-house,  and  from 
iSio  to  1840  it  waa  played  every  year  on  the 
king  s  birthday,  August  ^.  A  VoUtsUad,  from  in* 
lieraBt  TeMoii»,it  never  coald  beoome ;  InitUhM 
a  certain  chivalresqtie  stateliness  and  diHtinction 
of  ilti  owa.^  Afier  the  death  of  Frederic  William 
III.  it  gradiiiUly  disappeared  from tbeniuieel life 
of  Berlin.^  The  king,  liowever,  decreed  in  March 
1818  that  the '  Vestale'  Mhould  be  performed  every 
jHg  on  April  I ,  in  remfmbmnwe  of  (be  fini  time 
ne  passed  in  Paris  in  if?i4. 

This  year  also  endt'd  without  realising  the 
king's  project  of  attachin;,'  Spontini  to  his  court. 
Spootini.  awwre  that  Briihl  was  opposed  to  his 
eoming,  oontrived  to  carry  on  the  negotiations 
through  Major-General  von  Witzlebcn,  an  ardtnt 
admirer  of  bis  muaic,  and  the  person  who  had 
eoggested  hfs  composing  the  P^tnslaii  luttionel 

anthem.  The  contract  was  at  lenirt'i  ilr  iw  ii  lijt  iri 
Augu^si  iSiQ.and  itigned  by  the  kmg  ua  Septem- 
ber I.  It  provided  that  Spontini  shoald  recetve 
the  titles  of  cluef  Cap'llm  i-ft-r,  and  General 
Director  of  Mu«iu.  with  an  additional  one  of 
'  Superintendant-General  of  the  Royal  Munic'  to 
be  borne  abroad.  He  was  to  take  the  y^eneral 
superintendence  of  all  musical  affiiin*,  and  to  com- 
pose two  new  grand  operas,  or  three  smaller  ones, 
every  three  years.  He  was  bound  to  conduct  only 
nt  the  first  performaiMeB  of  hie  own  worln ;  at 
other  times  he  might  conduct  or  not  as  he  pleased. 
In  addition  he  was  to  oompoae  fdictt  d'occeuion 
for  the  ootirt<4iartlTa]e,  nad  whenever  the  king 
pleased.  Any  other  works  he  oht)se  to  compose 
and  produce  at  the  theatre  were  to  be  paid  for 
separately.  He  was  also  at  liberty,  with  slight 
restrictions,  to  pr  oduce  his  operas  for  his  own 
bt'iuHt  elsc'wiiere,  and  to  .sell  them  to  publishers. 
H'm  iialarv  was  fixed  at  4000  tlulen,  payable 
half-yearly  in  advance,  besides  an  annual  benefit, 
gaaranteed  to  yield  to  at  least  1050  thalers,  and 
a  benefit  concert,  with  tiie  theatre  free,  and  tlie 
gratuitous  assistance  of  the  members  of  the  lioyal 
opera  ead  onAestra.  He  wae  to  have  fbnr 
montli.s  leave  of  absence  every  year,  and  an  ade- 
quate pension  after  ten  years'  service.  The  Prus- 
sian ambassador  interthrad  to  pioeure  Us  nlease 
from  his  engagement  at  Naples,  and  the  king 
undert«Kik  to  pay  any  necessary  damages. 
Althoqgh  nominally  attbonHnate  to  BittU, 

I  Shew  ON  Uae  tsD4  wliich  twid  and  taa 
Hm  ernthail  Ihe  tuMd  of  Ijrsnnrt 
»  PuWI^hM  by  SeliMtiffar  of  Berllu. 

>  Ui  1>7'.>  11  WA%  >uns  !•>  lT^*h  word*  at  *  gatefSffHntMS  Sttt*  1 
S«*l*  *><  MUM  to  hoaoHr  ti  Um  fimmtt  tofmvt,  \ 


Spontini  was  by  this  contract  virtually  mmSm 
his  ooUesgue.  Brtthl's  experienced  eye,  1m>w«tct, 
soon  detected  certain  passacren  in  the  document 
admitting  of  two  interjiretations,  .and  e\f».>.-.iQg 
the  Management  to  all  the  dangers  of  a  divided 
authority.  He  could  not  help  fceKn^  mortified 
at  the  way  he  had  been  superseded  in  the  busi- 
new;  this  would  naturally  make  him  mistruat 
Spontini.  and  that  the  two  came  together  uader 
iinfavoural>le  anspices.  Accordin.'^  to  the  cm- 
tract  Spontini  should  have  begun  work  at  Heritu 
on  Feb.  15,  1820,  but  he  obtained  leave  to  post- 
pone his  ctHnii^,  first  to  March  15,  and  then  to 
May  15,  and  did  not  arrive  until  May  aS,  1820. 
The  corj>ii  dramatiqut,  piqued  at  the  exorbitant 
terms  of  his  engagement,  did  not  meet  him  in  th* 
filendlicst  spirit,  but  Berifn  soeiety  was  ikwoniw 
ably  disposed  towatds  liin  |  i  ticularly  the  court 
cin-le.  The  newiipapers  were  full  of  the  sabjeet, 
and  thus  it  came  to  paas  that  all  daaaea  wetw 
keenly  interested. 

The  Opera  was  at  this  time,  thanks  to  Brtihl'a 
exerticnw.  In  n  ^of^  state  of  efficiency.  Um 
company  was  wnnsimlly  good — including  such 
singers  as  Mesdainea  Milder- Hauptmanu.Seidler- 
Wranitzky,  Schulz - KiUitldlky,  and  Eunicke; 
Measra.  fiadar*  StOmer.  Blnme,  and  Edxiard 
Devrient.   The  twttd  had  been  well  trained  by 
Benihanl  Weber.    Briihl  to<jk  immense  piains  to 
secure  finish  in  the  performances,  had  added 
to  the  riperUdre  ail  the  great  masterpieoet. 
and  had  introduced  'Fidi  li  >    m  d  '  Annidi.'  1  - 
side.s  tifitablishing  other  operas  of  Gluck's  p«-r- 
manently  in  Berlin.    He  had  also  mounted  the 
'  VcHtilp  '  and  '  Cortez  '  with  the  utmost  care  and 
intelligence,  and  was  entitled  to  boa^t  that  be 
had  made  the  Bsalm  opera  the  first  in  Germany, 
ns  indeed  every  one  allowed.    Spontini  found 
neiUier  blemishes  to  remove  nor  reforms  to  intro* 
diice.   He  had  at  liiH  diupoaal  a  company  of  first- 
rate  artists,  his  power  ovw  them  was  praottcnUj 
unlimited,  and  tae  king^a  confidenee  in  him  mi* 

bounded.  Hifi  nV  vi  ua  duty  wa«  to  ke«p  m;itt«rB 
up  to  the  6tandard  to  which  Briihl  had  raiaed 
them. 

He  started  with  tbe  b-st  intentions.  Briihl 
was  informed  of  various  plan**  for  increaj^ing  the 
orchestra,  establishing  a  tnlning-school  for  the 
chorus,  and  introducing  new  mr»>i  d  i  into  ilie 
existing  singing-schooL  He  wa»  cnaideriug 
tile  best  means  of  educating  the  singen  in  the 
dramatic  part  of  their  art,  and  drew  up  a  maw 
set  of  rules  lor  the  band.   Little,  however,  came 

of  all  till  ,  ;i,i:  tl\  because  several  of  Spontiiii's 

on^KMais  were  ah:^eady  in  existence  in  other 
Tom»,  and  partly  becMie  of'  bie  own  want  of 

purpose  and  temper.  In  fact,  it  soon  came  to 
a  trial  of  strength  between  him  and  Briild.  The 
latter  insisted,  n  little  too  firmly,  on  his  rights  as 

Bupremc  manager,  and  even  appealed  to  the  pub- 
lic throui^di  tlie  presa.  Spmuiui,  despotic,  and 
exceedingly  hen^«itive  as  t<j  publicity,  iwferretl  to 
his  contract,  which  had  been  drawn  up  without 
Brtthrs  concurrence,  and  which  be  declined  to 
interpret  .according  to  P>ruhl  \  iews,  and  Nlaled 
Specifically  that  he  was  subject  to  no  one  but  the 
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King,  or  possibly  the  Home-Minister  also.  Un- 
acaoAinted  with  Barlia  or  the  Germao  language, 
MM  attrromded  bj  a  crowd  of  parasites,  he 
MOB  fell  into  miBtakcs  which  it  ^M^us  extremely 
diBoult  to  notify  with  ao  saspicioiu  a  penon. 
A  t&w  mentiM  of  fll-oonoealed  Irrltetloti  on 
both  allies  teJ  to  open  collision.  On  Oct.  25,  nt 
a  meeting  to  arrange  the  ripertoire  fur  the  wevk, 
with  Briilil  in  the  chair,  Spontini  Bpoke  of  the 
latter  8  sketch  as  '  parfaitement  ridicule,'  because 
i(  did  not  contain  at  least  two  grand  operas, 
the  'Vestale'  and  'Armida';  ulyled  the  pieces 
aelected  'dea  miaiiea,  dea  niaiaeriea,'  eto^  and 
talited  la  the  moat  violent  waj  of  the  Oonnt'a  bad 
management.  Briihl  tried  to  give  him  an  idea 
of  what  aubordioation  meaitt  in  Truaaia,  but 
aobordination  Spontini  wuuKl  not  hear  of.  *Don't 
attempt  to  treat  me,'  he  writes  on  Nov.  I  2,  'as 
a  mere  nub  jrilinate,  for  I  am  nothing  of  the 
kind,  neither  by  my  person,  my  character,  my 
eontnct^  nor  my  Udeat ;  for  although  my  post 
happena  to  be  Indoded  in  yoor  department,  it  iH 
ao  in  a  wholly  different  sen^e  from  what  you 
appear,  or  pretend,  to  think.'  The  whole  letter 
ia  vary  angry,  and  vary  rude,  and  it  waa  long 
before  the  two  were  again  on  terms  of  even 
outward  civility.  Briihl  tooic  his  grievance 
atraight  to  the  king,  and  peace  was  at  length 
le  established.  The  following  extract  will  show 
Bruhl's  opinion  of  Spontini  at  this  time : — 

*  He  fSi'he  wrttas  toWitzlt-ben, '  cxtronn  )y  pMSlonata, 

anJ  onc«  in  s  paction  oTen^tep^all  t><>uii(l>4;  a8e!i#xprM- 
iiiins  wliicli  no  man  of  lii>n  air  ciiii  pardon,  anil  th^n 
ctinslderH  liii  natural  h.ul  tiMupor  exeiii»c  enough  for 
auyttiing.  Ho  in  very  "ii-ihl  ii.u<,  and  at  thi-  jimir  tiinr 
very  crciuloua,  pattiiitg  hiiuc«lf  »t  the  mercy  of  any  one 
who  will  flattav  liJa  vaaltri  <Md  In  aaasMuence  Is  ear* 
loandad  bf  a  hoal  of  ansauslutoiT  enaraoters,  who 
awke  hfan  their  sbnttlecock.  His  prlae  and  vanity  havf. 
rsaliy  waehad  the  tubltme  of  the  ndioulotn;  and  temper, 
•oinetlmeii  aaanmlns  the  guise  of  nuMli'>>ty.  rlirt-ctii,  or 

ratlier  inl«lir«ct8,  all  hit  actions  \rii)  tu  ru^h  a 

■laa  has  bean  oonflded  the  oaaduoi  of  busiAOM  of  more 
rl* 
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This  dc;criptinn,  written  umler  obvi  iiiH  irritation, 
ahould  in  jubtice  be  counterbalanced  by  the  oon> 
aideratiaa  of  Spontinfa  great  qnalidaa  aa  an 
artist.  But  that  BrChl's  estimate  waa  ia  the 
main  correct,  the  sequel  will  show. 

During  the  preparations  for  tlte  itrat  perform- 
ance of  'Olympia.'  Spontini  had  an  opportunity 
of  appearing  before  the  court  and  public  with  a 
new  composition.  In  the  beginning  of  1S21  the 
Grand-Duke  Nicholaa,  heir-presumptive  to  the 
throne  of  Bnaaia,  and  hla  oonsort,  paid  a  virft  to 
Ik'rlin,  and  ccnirt  festivities  on  a  grand  scale 
were  instituted  in  their  honour.  Mooie'a  '  Lalla 
l:ookh '  was  then  moeh  talked  of,  and  Briihl 
conceived  the  idea  of  representing  the  prim  ipiil 
scenes  in  a  series  of  tableaux  vivantt.  ;Schiukel 
wodartook  the  aoenery  and  arrangement  of  the 
gronpa,  and  Spontini  oompoaed  tlw  aonga*  iatni- 
doetoty  march,  and  danee-mnaie.  Tlie  parfonn> 
ance  took  phic<'  Jan.  2  7,  1 S  j  i ,  at  tlie  Royal  Palace, 
aikd  waa  pronounced  to  be  the  moat  brilliant  and 
qoaiatiy  Deautifnl  thing  of  the  kind  ever  seen. 
The  actors  were  all  members  of  the  court-circle : 
Shah  Jebander  was  played  by  Triuce  William, 
now  (1883)  Emperor;  AbdaUah  bgr  tha  Doka 
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of  Cumberland;  Jehanara  by  the  Duchess;  the 
Peri  by  Princess  Elise  Kadziwill ;  Aliris  by  the 
Grand-Duke  NichoIa<t;  and  Italia  Rookh  by  the 
C rand-Duchess.  On  Feb.  u  the  performance 
waa  repeated  before  a  aaleet  audience  ooowriaing 
the  most  distinguished  artiata  and  aetentiflo  men 
in  Berlin.  Hensel,  Fanny  Mendclfkiohn'.s  inia- 
band,  waa  otHnmissioned  by  the  Kidg  to  ]>aint  the 
tablanutt  for  preaentation  to  the  Grand  Duchesa.' 
Thoy  were  arranged  in  consecutivf  onier: — first 
the  btoriea  told  by  Feramors,  then  tlie  'Veiled 
Prophet '  in  two  scenes ;  '  Paradise  and  the 
Pen,'  and  the  'Fira^Wonhippera,*  ia  three  eaoh. 
Then  the  'Feaat  of  Roaea*  in  pantomime.  A 
sort  of  running  comnirntary  on  the  reprenentation 
was  furnished  by  a  number  of  aonga  written  by 
Spiker,  aet  by  Spontini,  and  executed  behind 
the  Hc'fii-'s  by  the  best  singers  from  the  opera 
and  a  Hmall  orchestra*  Spontiiti's  work  c<<n- 
Ei>ts  of  4  instrumental  and  6  vocal  nieces.  One 
of  the  latter  is  a  chorua  of  genii  (3  soprani 
an*l  I  tenor)  sung  while  Nonnnahal  ia  sleeping, 
and  a  real  work  of  genius.  Tlie  aingora  vocalise 
on  the  A,  while  the  instrumenta  are  playing  a 
light  aooompaaiment.  The  other  voal  piaoaa 
are  the  songs,  the  second  being  a  free  translation 
of  the  opening  of  '  Paradise  and  the  Peri.' 
Spontini's  work  now  suffers  from  inevitable  com* 
parison  with  Schumann's  music.  As  an  Italian 
he  had  neither  romantic  imagination  nor  depth 
of  exprettion  enough  for  the  subject.  Vut  taking 
tba  piece  aa  a  vmole,  it  is  poaaibly  more  in 
dmraeter  with  Moora'a  poetry  tliaa  the  oratario- 

f  inii  i-lii'^t'n  1rv  Scli'nii.iiin. 

The  first  performance  of  'Olympia'  was  eagerly 
aatidpatad.   March  5,  1821,  was  fi^^t  fixed,  but 
it  was  postj^oned  till  May  14,  a  delay  for  which 
Spontini  waa  entirely  to  blame    The  tranalator, 
E.  A.  HnfTmann,  only  got  the  last  act  from  him 
bit  by  bit,  the  chorua  maater  had  not  aeen  a  note 
of  it  by  Feb.  18,  nor  had  the  ballet-maater  been 
consulted,    SjKintini  insisted  on  at  least  three 
months  rebeanaln.  The  expenditure  on  the  mi»e- 
m'toine  was  ao  lavish  that  even  the  king  remon- 
strated.  Statira  was  play-  d  by  Milder,  01ym|)ia 
by  Schulz,  and  Casnander  and  Antigonus  by  Bader 
and  Blume.  The  chorus  and  orchestra  were  mate- 
rially strengthened,  the  aoeneiy  waa  by  Schinkel 
and  Gropius,  and  there  were  41  rehearsals.  The 
result  was  one  of  the  most  biilliant  and  perfect 
perlbnnancea  ever  seen,  and  an  em«muus  suoceaa. 
Even  Briihl  waa  oarried  away,  and  wiota  to 
Mildt-r,  '  you  have  piven  us  a  iverfect  representa- 
tion, and  added  another  flower  to  your  crown  ma 
au  artist.*    Spontini'a  triumph  was  complete. 
Kvt  n  his  opponents  acknowledged  that  'Olympia' 
had  no  rival  among  motlem  operaa.  Zaltar  wrota 
to  Goethe  that  he  did  not  like  the  work,  bill 
could  not  help  going  again  and  again. 

Spontini'a  attpramaciy  ia  tiia  nnndoal  wurld 
lasted  aometly  five  waaka^  bat  on  Juna  i8«  i8ai. 


1  Tti'  In  puii*jiL-«  of  tMi  Fvnit  In  HrnMnils  asf  tSM 
tb«  MpuUrUtuhu  ykinll}.'  Tot.  L  p.  9i. 

I  ■  Ull*  Huka.  A  lMU*al  plaj  wtlh  tmt*  «n>i  dancM.  pertonMtf 
kt  Uw  HojtX  filan  ef  9mUu.  Jan.  sr.  im.  Editrd  bi  C«wat  BMkhl 
aMiVH.*attir>  MlD.L.V.«llMb.tiai-  rr.  Men;  aeiil«li«M 
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'  Dt  r  Freihcli  ii  t z '  wits  proi]  need  at  the  newly  erec  led 
llieatre  in  Berlin.  Its  imoiciliato  succeaa  way 
nol  ]i*ve  more  tluui  equalled  that  of  *  Olympia,' 
but  it  loon  became  evident  that  the  cl)ief  effect 
uf  the  latter  wm  astouiishnient,  while  the  former 
aet  the  pul»e  of  the  GermM  people  beating. 
'Oljmjiia'  remained  almost  restricted  to  the 
Htage  of  Bt-rliu,  while  the  'Freiachutz'  spread 
witli  astouishing  rapidity  throughout  Germany 
and  the  whole  world.  Spontiai  could  not  conctral 
that  lie  had,  on  the  morrow  of  a  great  triumph, 
t>een  coinidelely  vanquished  by  an  obtsctire  (jp- 
ponent*  and  that  too  after  ooiudoiuly  doing  his 
veryntmORt.  EventhienugbtaotbaTediioouraged 
him,  but  that  in  '  Der  Freischiits'  he  wasbnm^ht 
face  to  face  with  a  phase  uf  the  Gennan  character 
totally  beyond  his  compraheaaioa.  He  bad  no 
weapons  win  rewith  to  encounter  this  opponent. 
A  man  uf  weaker  will  wuuld  have  contented 
himself  with  such  success  as  might  still  be 
wound  in  Germany ;  but  Spontini  oould  brook 
no  iliral,  and  finding  that  he  oonld  not  oatdo 
Weber's  niuaic,  tried  to  bup|irei4s  him  by  means 
whoUjr  outside  the  circle  art.  As  director- 
MMial  of  mode  many  aaeh  lay  ready  to  his 
hand,  nnd  that  he  knew  how  to  u>e  them  is 
shown  by  the  fate  of '  Euiyanthe '  and  '  Oberon ' 
in  Berlin.  The  success  of  '  Frt^i»chuts*  did  not 
improve  Spontini'^  relations  w  ith  Briild, a  personal 
friend  uf  Wubt!r'ii,audagreataJmirer  ol  liitimuiiic. 
A  little  incident  will  show  what  treatment  the 
Inteudant  oocanonalljr  met  witk  from  the  Di- 
•eetor:  in  March  tSsi  thefcnnerwiilied  to  have 
the  *  Nozxe  di  Figaro,'  and  the  latter  '  Der  Frei- 
schttti,'  upon  which  Spontini  writte  that  the  means 
whidi  BrUhl  taking  to  attain  hui  end  with 
regard  to  hi.s  favourite  work  do  no  oradit  dther 
to  his  ta8te  or  his  impartiality.* 

On  the  fixM  nlgbt  of  '  Der  Freischutx,*  the 
following  ver-ipR  wcra  circulat*  I  in  tl  r  'henir^-, 
the  allubion  being  to  the  elephanU  m  Olymjjia': 
So  111--,  (iir-  f<.  fallen  in  iiii!<itiii  Kcvier^ 
Hier  bit  il»cii,  »o  rufpn,  n>  hii  ten  wir ; 
Und  wonn  es  aoch  koinoni  Klfpl  imtcui  ^^\U, 
Du  jaget  wobl  nach  autltsraui,  tKl>erotii  Wild. ' 

From  that  hour  the  public  wm  divided  Into  two 
parties.  The  national  party,  far  the  strongest  in 
intellect  and  cultivation,  rallied  round  VVeber. 
The  king  and  the  court  persistently  supported 
Spontini,  though  even  their  help  could  nut  make 
him  master  of  the  situation.  The  Onsurship 
interfered  to  check  the  ezprestjion  of  public 
opinion  against  him,  and  his  complainta  of  sup- 
poeed  slights  were  alwaya  attended  to.*  But 
his  artistic  star,  which  had  shone  with  such 
lustre  afier  the  iirst  night  of '  Olympie,'  was  now 
•ilowly  setting. 

The  excellence  of  that  first  iierfonnanco  was 
acknowledged  even  by  Weber  hiui&elf,'  and  this 
may  be  a  good  opportunity  for  some  remarks  on 
ftpointinl  as  a  director.  Whether  he  had  a  apeoifio 

1  O  «Ut  !n  oirr  cotot 

jiniv  uvil  •  iilfril  yoS) 

Bui  v>,  rililer  came. 
•  OvMlc  *  KftebnliiM.*  f  ol.  III.  p.  Ml.  Betllii.  Ues. 
i'CiNlMarls«aBW«tar>ferM»«ODW«bar.veLa.»bm.  Mr 


talent  for  conducting  cannot  be  detemiin-  J.  for 
as  a  rule  he  conducted  only  two  operas  beaidee 
his  own — ^Araiida'  and  'DoaJuta,'  and  tibeae 
he  knew  thorou.-hly.*  For  the  re-t  of  the  work 
there  werts  two  condnctnrx,  iseidel  and  Schneider, 
and  two  leaders,  Moser  and  Seidler.*  Wbe* 
Spontini  came  to  Berlin  he  Imd  had  %*erT  little 
practice  in  conducting,  and  at  finst  decline>i  to 
handle  the  bdUm,  but  made  the  leader  sit  by 
him  in  the  orahestia.  and  give  the  tenyo  ac- 
cording to  Ma  directions.  Indeed  he  »«v«r 

pletely  mastered  the  technicalities  of  the  art. 
his  maimer  of  conducting  redtalivea  eapeciaUy 
being  clumsy  and  vndeeMed.  So  at  lewt  hk^ 
,  Dorn a  competent  witnca?,  who  had  often  se^c 
him  conduct.    In  reading  a  score  too  he  wa4» 
slow  and  inexpert;^  and  at  the  Cologne  Festival 
of  1847  could  scarcely   find   hi.s   way    in  his 
own  score  of  *  Olympia.'  which  he  had  not  con- 
ducted for  some  time.    He  was  thus  very  alow 
in  reheaning  a  work»  thougli  not  for  thia  naao* 
only,  for  the  same  laborioui  aoeuraey  wliieh  lie 
fchowcd  in  compordng  was  carried  into  every 
detail  of  the  perfunuanoe.   U«  never  reated  till 
each  part  was  reprodaoed  enefly  as  it  exialed  in 
his  own  inruigination,  v.hif^  it-olf  had   to  be 
cleared  by  repeated  experiments.  luoonalderate 
and  despotic  towards  his  subordinates,  he  wearied 
his  ••iii^jer.s  and  !)and  to  death  by  endless  repeti- 
tAuna,  Im  rehearuikhi  not  uufrequently  lasting  tr*jUM 
8  a.m.  till  4  p.m.,  or  from  5  p.m.  till  11  at  n%bt. 
He  only  treated  othei%  however,  in  the  mmm 
way  that  he  tnated  hlmelf,  for  no  tnable  waa 
too  great  for  him  to  lake  in  revising  his  work 
down  to  the  smallest  particulaia.  When  the  &nt 
night  arrived,  evmy  member  of  the  erdieitm 
knew  his  work  by  Iieart.  and  Sp'  ntini  migllft 
beat  as  he  liked,  all  went  like  dock  work.'  If 
loenery  or  costumes  which  had  been  expressly 
prepared  did  not  please  him  he  ordered  others, 
reganlless  of  cost.    Being  a  true  dramatic  artist, 
his  eye  was  as  keen  on  the  stage  as  his  ear  in 
the  otoheatra,  and  eventhing,  down  to  the 
smalleat  aoofwories,  mast  be  arranged  to  expn-ws 
his  idca^i.    Soon  after  his  arrival  he  fell  out  w 
Brilhl.  because  in  the  '  Vestalin '  he  wanted  l^'tmu 
Mnder  to  earry  the  PallaiUDm  in  pabiio^  wbcrcaa 
Briihl  maintained,  on  Hirt's  nutnority,  that  the 
Palladium  was  never  shown  to  the  people.  He 
was  fui-ioiis  when  it  was  suggested  that  the  bum' 
ing  of  the  fleet  in  'Cort'-z  '  .should  not  t-\kf  plflc« 
on  the  stage ;  and  he  once  went  «<>  tar  aj»  lo  ^eud 
his  wife  to  Briihl  to  nqnest  thai  a  sii-eve  of 
Sohols'a  dress  might  be  altered  I  In  cho<wing  his 
actors  he  not  only  studied  voice,  temperament,  and 
draiuatic  Kkill,  but  w.'Ui  most  particular  about 
appearance.  A  distinguished  b:tK  -inir,T,  reoom* 
nmided  to  him  by  Dorn  for  li  igii  ^  l  i     partn,  wia 
not  even  allowed  to  open  lii->  month  b<cau»ehe 
was  '  at  least  a  foot  and  a  half  too  short.*  He 


•  n«  eonituctr<l  th«  mh  pcrformtnfr  ef  '  TVr  FnMBils* l|lst.K 
JtC-o  fur  l\  r  I'-iKm  i>t  Writer  »  ol.luw  uml  r^Ud««,l 
tu  Ml  crrdit  ctiioldrrttir  hU  dltllke  to  the  pMM 
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itkalited  on  the  complete  fusion  of  th*  voeal  ted 
instramental,  the  dramatio  and  Uw  mnilMil  ele- 
roeots,  and  demanded  from  the  choro*,  as  well  as 

tlio  8olo-mnj;en!,  an  eatiro  absorption  in  their  partB, 
aod  an  ioteUigeot  readarii^  of  each  sitiuUion. 
Hb  1ov»  Ibr  the  gimadioM  nd  €b»  amMiiapiriiig 
led  h'un  to  employ  the  resources  of  decoration, 
and  what  then  seemed  enormous  m.-uMts  of  musU 
ciaas,  afa^pBf*.  mnA  dancen ;  and  also  to  employ 
ihp  Ktronge»ft  firo»»i!tH  and  most  stArtMng  contrasts. 
'  His  j'oi'tt,'  eays  Dora,  '  was  a  hurricane,  his 
piano  a  breath,  his  anwiyncfo  made  every  one  open 
thioir  hia  ditninuendo  induoed  &  foeling  of 
deBdowi  languor,  his  »forxamdo  was  «nmigh  to 
wnke  the  dead.'*  In  this  rcHpect  he  exacted  the 
very  utmost  from  hin  singers  and  muiiiuiatis.  A 
story  is  irt.fll  told  in  the  Beilia  orchestra  of  a 
liass  j).\!i?sfti:je  in  one  of  his  opet-.is  v-Lich  ccniM 
itot  gtit  loud  <;no(igh,  though  he  repeated  it  ag:im 
and  again,  the  players  in  vain  doing  their  dtmost, 
tm  aft  last— to  Spontlni's  delight— tiiaceUiita  hit 
on  the  Idea  of  siiigiog  their  notes  as  well.  He 
insihted  on  MiKlt-r  p  itting  her  whole  f  ic  iiiti 
Statira's  exclamation  '  Cassander ! '  *  and  on  one 
oooanoB  Am  se  uf  etsttniaed  herself  m  to  lose  h«x 
▼olce  for  the  rest  of  the  evening.  From  that 
moment  he  considered  her  uselt;^^,  and  in  iSiQ 
had  her  pemtioned  off.  Stiidler-Wraiiitzky  was 
delicate,  and  her  style  more  suited  to  Licder  and 
seriouB  music,  so  she  found  little  &vour  with  him, 
in  ispite  of  her  exquisitr  --'inging  '  11  faut  braver, 
Madame/  shouted  he,  when  she  showed  symptoms 
ol  ekhawtlott  at  a  rdaeanel  of  tiie  *  VesUile  ;  and 
he  was  ncarcely  mrvrd  when  she  fainted.  It 
was  not  because  he  wrote  unTOOidly.  or  over- 
leaded  hie  voii^  with  aooompaaineiit,  that  his 
j  irt--  wnrf  HO  tryin'j; — for  he  was  too  thorough  an 
j  tali.iii  not  to  rely  upun  the  voice  for  his  chief 
effecti^ ;  V>ut  it  was  his  propensity  to  extreme 
-oontrasts,  and  his  want  of  oonsideratton  in  re- 
hearsing. It  soon  beoAme  a  genmJ  complaint 
ani'ini^  wonun  tin,'ei«  that  Sponliai  ruined  tlie 
Toice.  beidler  asked  leave  to  retire  on  this 
aeootmt  in  1836;  in  1813  Mildw  begged  that 
•0!jiii|.iA'  might  not  He  given  mote  than  once  a 
fortnight,  and  Schechner  refuMid  an  engagement 
because  she  was  afraid  of  Spontini's  opSKM.  Sven 
Sohnis,  wlio  was  devoted  to  him,  was  so  angry 
fn  Marefa  1834  at  the  continual  strain  of  her 
heavy  pnrUi,  ?is  to  lose  her  temper  at  rehearsal. 
Mid  speak  so  rudely  that  she  would  have  been 
panished  bed  he  not  ebeaged  Us  nilad. 

S|i  iiifir  Ts  appearance  at  the  head  of  his  mnsl- 
ciamt  wa^  almoi>t  that  uf  a  general  leading  an  army 
to  viutory.  When  he  glided  npidly  through  the 
orchestra  to  his  desk  every  meuiber  of  the  band 
was  in  position,  and  on  the  alert  to  begin. 
At  such  moments  he  hmked  an  aristiK-Tat  ti» 
the  iMbckbone,  but  alsm  an  autoonvt  who  would 
iitdst  on  subjugating  all  other  wiUs  to  his  own. 
The  pedantic  side  of  his  character  also  came  out 
in  many  litUe  traits — he  could  only  oonduct  from 
%  MS.  BOOTS,  end  his  de&k  must  be  of  n  certain 
pscnliar  construction.    His  bdt<m  was  n  thick 

I  ■AmaMtnwaUtan.'  »-imeallMtfaa.».S. 
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stick  of  ebony  irith  a  solid  ivory  ball  at  each 
end ;  this  he  grasped  in  the  middle  with  Ids 
whole  fist,  using  it  like  a  marshal's  staff, ' 

By  M;»y  1 4 ,  1 8  j  i ,  the  '  Veetalin,'  '  Cortez,*  and 
'Olympia'  had  all  been  prodoosd  noonrding  to 
tiw  eorapooei^e  own  ideas  at  the  Berlin  opera, 

where  they  long  rtmi'- "nrd  rtock•piece.^.  But  their 
frequent  ie[)et'M  >i:  wa-s  more  to  gratify  the  King 
than  the  pul  lii  .  ii  l  indeed  the  theatre  had  soon 
to  be  tilled  by  a  large  issue  of  frt'tj  admi^bious. 
Thus,  for  '  Olyiupia,'  on  Dec.  31,  1811,  isiKiutuii 
obtained  from  the  oflBce  50  free  tickets,  besides 
buying  sj  move.  In  8^  1814  he  urged  the 
Intendnnt  not  to  rsiee  the  priees  for  grand  operas 
(meaning  his  own),  or  the  public  would  soon 
oease  to  come  at  all,  and  begged  to  have  '  or* 
dtnary  priess*  in  large  letters  on  the  bills  Ibr  the 
next  performance  of  thf  '  Vestal  in.'  A  new  opera 
of  his  was  however  bt  ll  an  exciting  event,  ]>ai  tly 
because  of  his  own  pemoniUlj  nnd  position, 
partly  because  the  public  was  sure  of  ft  splendid 
spectacle.  He  was  bound  to  furnish  two  grand 
opt-nux  every  thre-'  years;  'Olympia'  counted  as 
one.  and  by  the  end  of  1821  he  was  thinking  of 
the  BMxmd.  After  nraeh  oonsideration  be  ohose 
the  'Fea^t  of  looses,*  from  Moort 's  *  Lalla  Rookh, 
influenced  no  doubt  by  the  KueeeKs  of  bis  eailier 
Festspicl,  and  the  prospect,  w(  lc'>iae  to  a  slow 
worker,  of  using  portions  of  Ids  old  material ; 
but  the  subject  aid  not  seem  very  congenial. 
The  liliretto  wa.-*  written  by  Herklots,  librettist 
to  the  Opera.  On  March  a  3  Spontioi  wrote  to 
BrOhl  that  ho  was  working  17  hours  a  day  on 
the  first  act,  and  that  there  were  only  two.  Tlie 
first  performance  of  '  Nuriuahal '  took  place  May 
37,  1833,  in  honour  of  the  marriage  of  the  I'rin- 
cess  Alexandrina  of  Prussia,  to  whom  the  Km- 
pCTur  dedicated  the  PF.  score  (Schlcjsinger).  This 
is  not,  03  has  often  been  said,  merely  a  revised 
venion  of  *  LaUa  Eukh.*  oomparfttively  little  of 
that  mw&e  haYiog  been  used  in  it  The  intro- 
ibictory  tnan-h  l)ecamo  no.  8  of  the  opera; 
Nourmahal's  song,  no.  36;  the  drum  chorus  of 
genii  no.  so;  ami  the  baUet-music  was  mostly 
retained.  A  SOUg  wai?  als  >  introducul  from  his 
'DiL-ux  rivaux.*  and  the  ballet  from  tiie  '  Daa- 
aid'-s'  (nos.  10  and  14). 

The  merits  of  the  librettos  of  the  '  Yestalint' 
'Cortex,*  and*  Olympia,*  outweigh  their  defects. 
Not  no  however  that  of  'Nunnahal*;  its  plot 
and  characters  Are  alike  insipid,  and  it  is  in 
fitet  ft  ttei«  pltos  (feeeostoii.  TIm  osientsl 
Colouring,  which  mnet  have  been  its  attrartion 
for  8puutiui,  still  forms  it.><i  sole  interest,  iiut, 
inferior  as  it  is  to  '  Oberon,'  it  gives  a  high  idoft 
of  its  author  s  dramatic  instinct,  when  we  eon* 
sider  the  utter  inability  of  French  and  Italian 
composers  as  a  rule  to  de.nl  with  (he  fantafttic  and 
my^iosL  Its  best  numbers  arc  the  hr»t  finale> 
the  dnet  no.  1 7.  and  the  duet  with  chorus  no.  so. 
There  13  a  Btriking  passa<:«  in  the  tinale — the 
lovers  lying  on  opposite  sides  of  the  stage,  aiid 
the  people  dancing  dwttt  them  to  »  bseraante- 
like  Htnvin,  when  suddenly  the  dance  ceases,  and 
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tlM  Toice*  hold  on  aclionl  of  ilie  mventh  on  E, 
with  an  inrlt-cnliaMe  eflect  of  iiiisatiBfied  long- 
ing. It  is  a  stroke  of  true  yt-uius  of  which  any 
Odrman  compos«^r  of  the  romantic  school  might 
be  proud.  The  duet  no.  17  oontaina  lome  coo- 
ventioniil  thoughts,  but  the  ▼ehemetice  of  ita 
pnasion  it  irresistiblo,  and  it  Met-nr^  lo  liavo  l>wn 
the  earliest  instance  of  a  kin<l  of  e^ntimeat  first 
etnploywl  amonff  German  composers  by  Marscb- 
ner,  f  g.  in  n  n  17  of  his  'Templer  und  Jiidin.* 
The  spirit  chorus  no.  20  haR  a  charming  sound, 
produoed  by  means  entirely  new ;  though,  coin- 

Eanjd  with  Weber'?  tone  pirtures,  it  stiikes  (lie 
earer  aa  superBcial.  It  is  impossible  to  help 
fUa  oomparison  for  many  reaaons,  one  being  that 
in  no.  31  ofNurmahal  one  of  Spontini's  genii 
sings  *  From  Chindara's  warbling  fount  I  come.^' 
A  glance  at  the  two  compositions  u  enough  tr> 
•hoar  how  far  he  fell  abort  of  th«  qnalitiea  re- 
quired for  An  kind  of  work.  Nnrmahal's  songa 
in  the  latttT  part  arc  tlioronglily  insipid;  and 
the  interest  falls  off  just  where  the  climax  should 
kave  been  readied.  The  reet  of  the  piece  oon> 
t  uns  mncli  that  is  hcautifnl,  r^'pc^ially  some 

Kgsages  in  the  Andautiuo  maliiiconico,  of  start- 
g  noveltr  and  expression,  the  g»y  introdnctory 
choruR,  and  the  melodious  nn-*.  3,  4,  and  5,  so 
entirely  in  Sp<mtinis  Neapolitan  manner  that 
they  might  liave  been  taken  from  his  enrly 
operaa.  Here  and  there  are  toocbea  recalling 
Moeart.  The  overture  and  balleta  are  brilliant 
anl  ffstnl.  and  tLe  overdue  h:is  an  o|>eti-air- 
ineas  of  style  often  found  in  Italian  overtures. 
Clmnsf  dedamation,  however,  and  wmni;ly  ac- 
cented word;!,  constntil'v  lu-tmy  tlial  tlie  com- 
poser is  dealing  with  an  unraniiliar  language. 

On  June  9,  1821,  Spontini  started  for  a  seven 
months'  leave.  He  went  first  to  Dresden,  and 
there  met  Wober.  Weber  was  cordial  and  oblii.'- 
iny,  while  Spontini,  though  polite  in  manner,  took 
pains  to  make  his  rival  feel  the  newness  of  hit) 
reputation  as  a  composer.*  By  June  29  he  was 
in  Vienna  tryinjj  to  arran<,'e  a  performance  of 
'  Olyinpia '  fur  the  following  reason ;  but  this 
did  not  take  pla<-e.  Tbenoe  be  went  (o  Italy, 
revJaiting  bis  birtliplare;  and  by  S<'ptt'm!)'"T  was 
in  Paria  at  work  on  the  revision  of  'Olvmpia.' 
He  also  made  sonae  experimenta  on  'Milton.' 
telling;  Briihl  (Jan.  12,  1823'^  tliat  he  would  put 
it  before  him  in  three  different  forms,  liy  the 
end  uf  January  he  waa  bade  In  Berlin,  apparently 
anxious  to  keep  on  good  terms  with  Brlild, 
though  such  good  resolutions  seldom  lasted  long. 
One  of  their  many  differences  was  on  the  nubjcct 
of  itaT'si ngers  {(iatUpUlv),  Tlieae  Bdihl  wiidied 
to  eneoura^'e,  as  a  meant  of  teatlnf  the  artiata, 
and  their  clianco  of  pojiularity ;  but  Spontini 
disliked  the  system.  An  appearance  of  Carl 
Bavrient  and  Wnbdmiiie  SdirHder  in  the 
summer  of  1823  evoked  another  inipertinrnt 
Iett«r  to  Brliid,  who  in  reply  (July  7)  told  him 
to  mind  bit  own  buliieaa. 

*  w<*H^  suniiif  «r  Umw  vol*  «H  hiii  i«i  ssavsMia.  tuM 

lAndon,  Msf  «  l«W    F.  W.  Jthtu.   0.  M.  tmi  WttM  !■  wkmn 
W«rk?ri  ■  p  «o.   Iirrt^ii  ."cWrtlnnr.  \wn. 
<  0.  M.  Toa  Wclw,     Mm  t«a  Water,  ta.  iSS. 


He  had  new  tteen  In  ollBee  fbnr  yc«f%  «ad  tSe 

stipulated  two  {rrand  operas  every  tbree  veara.  rt 
smaller  one  each  year,  were  only  represented  Irv 
a  teena  or  two  for  'Olympia,'  and  a  e«itiple  <»f 
pieces  for  *  NurmahaL'   It  was  plain  tb»fe  h»  bad 
nndotaken  a  taak  wholly  beyond  liia  •tren^lt 
owin'..f  to  his  pedantic  nmnn-  r   T  wurkinir- 
thought  (Aug.  3,  l8a^)  of  turning  '  MUton  '  intQ 
a  grand  opera  with  reritatiTeii,  dionuw,  ftud 
ballets,  but  sf>on  relinquished  the  idea,  and  T  t 
Oct.  17  waa  •  busy,  night  and  day,  with  AlciJor.' 
The  libretto  waa  by  Th^uleon.  who  had  for- 
merly altered  'Cortez.'    On  coming  to  Berlin, 
in  Not.  1823,  lli^auleon  found  the  firat  acene 
already  composed,  and  his  businesa  wsui  to  fit 
words  to  the  music.    Hi!*  task  was  not  eany :  *  Tf 
I  wrote  lines  of  ten  syllables,'  he  says.  *  Spontini 
wanted  them  of  five;  scarcely  had  I  hanim-rt-d 
out  an  unfortunate  stanza  of  five.  wbeD  it  had 
to  be  lengtiiened  to  twelve  or  fifteen.  Mid  if  I 
expostulated,  on  tho  trronnd  that  line>*  of  tb  -.t 
length  were  not  admissible  in  French  poetij. 
he  wonld  re]>ly  in  a  sort  of  redtative.  maeam^ 
panying  hiniff  lf  on  the  piano,  "The  translritj.  n 
will  make  it  all  right."    Never  did  so  poor  a 
poem  cost  its  author  so  mnrh  tronbleu*'    It  i<< 
evident  from  th'N'   that  .'Spontini  rnmpnaed  to 
French  words,  which  were  afierwartb  tmuslated 
byHerklots.  Schinkel  and  Gropius  again  |iainted 
the  Boeneiy.  The  rehearsals  bona  in  Sent.  1S24.. 
and  the  finit  {wrformanee  torac  plaee  Hay  23, 
1825.    Its  reeoption  by  Spontini'.-*  adherents  was 
unmistakably  hearty,  and  many  outsiders  wnere 
dazded  by  its  new  effeeta  of  scenery  and  mnaie, 
but  the  national  party  were  l  >nder  th.in  ever 
in  their  disapprobation.     Among  the  adveme 
critiques  wa.^  a  parody  in  tlie  true  Berilll  atgrliai 
in  which  'Alcidor  eine  Zauberoper*  wat  con- 
verte<l  into  '  Allzndoll  eine  Zauderoper.' '  Zt-ltur 
alone  was  impartial,  but  he  vtaa  no  doubt  in- 
fluenced by  hU  pr^udice  against  Weber,  and  all 
that  he  can  say  is  'The  piece  waa  written  by 
Thtuinl<x)n  in  French,  and  set  to  Frent  h  nmsi  \ 
SO  we  have  at  last  a  real  Berlin  original— U>at 
is  a  new  eoat  turned*;  and  a^n,  *8pODtinf 
always  reminds  nie  of  a  Gold  Kin^,  flin.:inij  hi- 
gold  at  the  people,  and  breaking  their  heatiw 
with  it.*»    Not  even  a  PK.  i«core  of  'Alcidor* 
wa''  pnW;i»hpd;  nor  <Md  it  make  its  way  beyond 
Berlin,  any  more  tha»n  '  Nunnahal'  had  done. 

The  libretto  is  founded  on  the  story  of  the 
nine  statues  in  the  'Arabian  Nights.'  Bui 
the  plot  is  weak,  ami  the  characters  onintereal- 
ing.  Spontini  was  induce<l  to  i  hoo-e  a  .'super- 
natural atonr  by  the  fsahion  of  the  day  and  the 
anooeM  of  the  •  Freiachttts* ;  bat  In  *  Alddor/  aa 
to  some  extent  in  'Nurmahal,*  h©  waa  striving 
against  his  own  instincts.  The  (lerman  ronoantic 
operas  of  this  period,  nnlike  the  earlier  Yieiineae 
ina_'ic-opera-'«,  tre.ated  the  siipcmatnral  element 
seriously,  and  this  was  an  imjiortant  feature  in 
tildraneoen.  Baliliei|alrad  (hedeepiiyupalhy 

■  tadcltwr.  'B«iilnerTimkannWr-LMrteon.'p  1*4 

*  AlUudolt.  TulgKrism  fur  .^ttnit-  n  —  t]"**"       mMtj  IniaNeSt 
•■low  opcr*.  bcauue     ihr  timr  It  hAil  likrn  lo  writ*. 
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with  the  hidden  forces  of  nature  which  niakr«  a 
Cierutttn  iuok  upon  the  world  of  »^iriu  m  bo 
many  imperaoDatlons  of  those  forces.  An  lUlion 
could  only  treat  such  a  subject  from  the  outnido, 
and  it  aaytt  much  for  Spontini's  dramatic  talent 
iiuA  be  eo  frequently  found  appropriate,  and  in 
some  cMwa  itrikiqg,  exprevion  for  tbis  tpirit-lUe. 
*Alddor*  nifght  have  stiooeeded,  if  it  had  not  been 
bu  won  rulIc.sNcd  by  'Ol.tToii.*  S[  utiui  viiiuiilly 
conftaaed  that  hia  conception  wiw  only  A  super* 
fldal  cnie.  by  Imutiiig  on  the  inoti  gorgeoua 
siMin  ry.  But  the  goMen  palaces  and  gardeni. 
the  glittering  statues,  the  coiutnns  of  oompre'i^ed 
vapour,  the  living  fire,  the  brilliaat  procestitona 
anil  dnnces,  requiretl  music  of  correspondinjj  bril- 
li  incy ;  :md  his  massive  niutiical  effects,  so  objected 
to  by  las  opponents,  were  only  in  keepin;,'  wuli 
the  rest.  Ihe  tuned  anvila  in  'Alcidor'  have 
long  been  naed  as  an  illuttration  of  the  pitch  to 
which  S|ii>ntini  carried  noise  in  his  later  operas. 
One  would  imagine  that  this  detail  must  have 
come  ftom  Uioae  who  knevr  either  the  opera  or 
the  score;  hut  the  la'ter.  now  in  the  Imperial 
library  at  Berlin,  only  uhovvti  three  anvils  tunt  <1 
to  difliwHlt  notes,  instead  of  ten,  and  the  tiLct 
is  very  much  that  f)f  hells.'  The  opcnini^'  chorus 
of  Ute  list  act.  in  which  they  cx:cur,  ia  one  uf  the 
finest  numbers  in  the  opera.  The  tingers  are 
Istoenor'a  gnomes,  occupied  in  destroying  the 
Temple  of  Love  and  forgi  ng  *ohaiiis  for  the  woild,* 
and  after  their  Ixiisterous  dec  lamation  the  son<;  of 

the  mourning  sylphs  comes  in  as  a  most  effective 
ooBtraat.  'Dm  next  dionn  of  in$Uk-go&B  mm 
taken  from  'Pdi^'  (wo  p.  ^S^h),  wEm  i%  is 

no.  6. 

Another  grand  opera  was  due  for  the  summer 
of  1826,  and  a  -vr  .  'r-  after  the  producli  in  of 
'Alcidor'  Spontini  asketl  Cuuut  liriiid  whether 
ft  revised  and  lengthened  version  of  '  Milton ' 
VNHild  do  for  the  purpoae.  The  Count  thought 
the  material  too  scanty,  hut  the  King  (June  39) 
agreed  to  the  proposal.  Spontini  having  ob- 
tained 1 1  months'  leave,  started  for  Paris,  where 
be  WM  present  at  a  revival  of  'Olympie*  on 
Fab.  s8,  1836,  rctnrriitiL,'  inimoliutely  afu'rwards 
to  Berlin.  Nothing  more  was  heard  of  'Milton/ 
and  duiini^  this  year  ho  furnished  no  work  for 
the  Kin;,''«  theatre.  Ernst  llaupach  was  no^v 
librettist  to  the  opera,  and  Spontini  agrecti  with 
him  on  a  subject  from  (lerman  medieval  hlitory, 
wfaKh  ttvenioaUy  *»**»»"t  the  opera  '  Agnes  von 
Hohenitaufen.*  The  Itnt  act — hmg  enough  for 
a  complete  ojvera— waa  reatly  by  1837,  and  per- 
fotmed  May  38.  The  whole  three  acts  were 
finfahed  in  iSao,  and  produced  Jone  t«  for  the 
marriage  of  Prince  Wilhelm,  the  preeeut  Ger- 
man Emperor.  Spontini,  dissatished  with  his 
work,  had  the  libretto  altered  by  Baron  von 
T;i^hteTT'tein  and  r/lior  frio;i  r^'•<.\  ri-rtt]'-  iii'irc: 
vitai  chang'  8  in  tlje  muaic  tiian  in  almost  any 
other  of  his  grand  openML  In  thia  filtm  it  whs 
revived  Deo.  6, 1839. 

Gennaa  uediefal  history  at  this  time  occupied 

BM  tort.'  bom  i 


much  attention,  and  thus  no  doubt  mflnence  ! 
Spontini's  choice  of  a  subject.  He  art  to  worli 
with  the  aefiooaness  which  was  his  main  eli  ira--- 
teristio  as  an  artist:  read,  studied,  and  diii 
everything  to  imbue  himself  with  the  spirit  of 
the  epoch,  one  wholly  foreign  to  anything  ho 
had  before  attemptodi'  Hie  libretto  in  iu  final 
form  waa  a  good  one  on  the  whole.  The  ecene 
is  laid  at  Mayence  in  1  194,  during  the  reign  of 
Uiti  Emperor  Henry  VI.  of  Uoheiistaufen,  and 
the  plot  turns  on  the  factions  of  the  Gaelphs 
au(\  Ghibellint  a.  Here  Spontini  was  again  in 
hiS  element — the  Ljrand  historical  drama  (-f 
'Cortex*  and  'Olympia.'  The  work  is  of  » 
wholly  different  stamp  from  *  N  unnahal'  and  '  Al- 
cidor,' and  deserves  to  be  ranked  with  his  Pnrid 
openus  In  t^nindeur  of  amception  it  equals,  and 
occasionally  surpaaaea,  'Olympie.'  The  latter 
half  of  the  ind  aet  la  a  oofoesal  ptodeetion, 
unparalleled  in  ojierat'c  literature.  It  would  be 
impossiiblo  to  a^ld  one  iota  to  the  p.-i88ion  which 
rages  through  the  scene,  or  to  pile  up  one  add!* 
tional  element  in  the  music  without  sarrificing 
all  clean ie.s»  in  the  component  parts.  '1  ha 
novelty  of  the  local  colouring,  so  distinct  from 
tiiat  of  'Cortcz,' *  Olympia,*  or  'Alci  lor,'  is  ad- 
mirable. (Iloomy,  forceful,  and  melancholy,  all 
indicates  the  spirit  of  the  heroic  age.  The 
mosto  too  ia  thoroughly  German,  the  hannoniea 
ribher  and  more  satisfying,  the  mdodiet  qnito 

national  in  character;  iMihitrd  paij»aL;es  recalling 

Spobr,  and  even  Weber,  though  without  any> 
thing  like  aervilo  fmitivMoa.  CooM  nnytliing  bo 

more  characteristic  than  the  German  waltz  in 
the  finale  of  the  1st  act  t  The  French  kni;;ht« 
and  troubadours,  who  oontmst  with  the  Ger- 
mans, are  equally  well  defined.  The  music  is 
throughout  the  result  of  au  entire  absorption 
in  the  liramatio  situation  and  characters.'  A 
oomparison  of  it  with  the  8<>ntimental  ballad- 
Uko  effusions  of  even  good  German  compoaeia 
under  similar  circumstances  will  serve  to  ac- 
centuate the  difference  between  them  and  Spon* 
tini.  Neither  is  there  any  sigo  of  exhaustion  of 
inventive  power.  Tlie  stream  of  imbnly  floWK  a* 
freely  as  ever;  indeed  there  i»  a  bieadth,  an 
^Inn,  and  a  fire  in  %ome  of  these  melutlles.  to 
which  he  rarely  attaiu.s  in  h'.<  r  irlicr  npi  r:is-  - 
instance  the  ler/.ctto  iu  the  and  act, 'Ja.  KLilt 
meines  Kerkers  Grauen,'  and  Agnes'  solo  *  M«n 
Kdnig  drolien.'  The  critiquet  of  the  day  were 
most  unjustly  severe;  but  though  the  musio  waik 
never  published  the  MS.  scort;  exitsts,  and  an 
examination  of  it  will  folly  bear  out  all  that 
wo  hnyo  nUI.  It  is  not  too  late  to  form  an 
impartial  judgment,  an  l  Germans  shouM  re- 
cogiiLte  that  they  have  a  duty  to  perionn  to 
'Agnes  von  Hohen>taiifcn,'  as  the  only  opera 
^,1, fi,  worthily  with  a  glorious  period 
ot  Uerman  history.  When  this  has  been  fairly 
acknowledged  it  will  bo  tunc  onongh  to  look  cut 
for  ita  dofoots. 
It  was  the  last  opera  which  Spontini  completed. 
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VarioUa  new  plnns  and  schemes  continued  to  | 
occupy  him,  &.i  before,  especially  during  the  j 
latter  part  of  his  stay  in  Paris,  when  *  Louis  IX,' 
•La  Cullre  d'Achille.'and  'Artaufnie'  bad  in  turn 
been  thuugltt  uf  for  com)>ositiuu.  For  a  auccesaor 
to  'Olympia*  he  thought  first  of  'Sappho'  or 
of  '  Die  Uoratter/  mnd  then  of  two  of  Wemor'a 
trage<liea, '  Dai  Krs<u  u  der  OitMo'  mkI  '  Al- 
lila,'  b'lt  none  of  these  projectt*  iipjioar  to  have 
advanced  fivr  enough  even  for  a  prelimiiiary  re- 
hoKntl.   More  progreM  WM  UMO  wHh  •  poem 
hy  hia  oM  friend  Juiiy,  '  Lea  Alli<5nionTiPs,'  first 
offered  him  in  1S19,  and  accepted  in  a  revised 
form  in  1833.   In  a  review  of  the  poem*  written 
in  1830  Goethe  iiniilits  tlmt  tho  miisip  com- 
plete, but  at  Sponlini'ii  death  iiulhing  was  found 
bnt  iiniiuportant  fragMMMlte.'   An  opera  founded 
on  English  histotv  oceuried  him  longer.  We 
have  already  mentioned  uie  revtidon  efnis  'Mil* 
t  m.'    His  stiiilies  for  this  deepened  his  interest 
in  the  English  history  of  tho  17  th  century,  in 
1830  Raupaeh  wrote  m  libretto  for  *  grand  opera, 
•  Milton,'  wtdch  was  bought  by  the  coinnuttei*  of 
management  for  30  Friedrichs  d'or.  and  plaoed 
ni  Spontini'a  disposal.'   The  only  portion  of  the 
amnller  opera  rt^aiiieil  was  the  fine  Uymn  to  tho 
Son.    Atber  compleiing  the  revision  of  'Agnea 
Vim  Hohenstaufen  '  .S|.>ontini  wrote  to  the  Inten- 
datii  (May  9.  1837)  that  he  hop^  in  the  winter 
of  1838  to  produce  '  Milton's  Tod  und  Borne  fiir 
Konivisniiird' (Milton's  death,  ami  repentance  for 
the  King's  execution).   Me  spent  the  ■ommer  of 
1838  in  England,  studying  *  historionl,  national, 
anil  local'  colouriii;^'' f  m  this  '  lu^tiiricn-roiiiJiiilic ' 
opera.    Raupaeh *s  poem,  extended  and  levtacd 
by  Dr.  Sobernheim,  nad  now  aaenmed  a  political 
and  religious  tendency,     distasteful  to  the  King 
m  to  make  him  pruhibit  the  opem.  Further 
alterations  ensumi,  and  it  l>ecame  *Daa  verh>reno 
Panidiei'  (Paradise  Lost).    By  May  1840  the 
■oore  of  part  of  the  ist,  and  two  thinht  of  the 
2rid  act  wan  coniph  te.    I  p  tn  March  1 1  ho 
certainly  intended  finishing;  it,  but^not  a  note 
of  it  haa  ever  been  heard.   We  may  add  that  on 
June  4,  lf^3^»       mentioned  .a  fairy-opera  to  the 
King,  and  in  Dec.  1840  prof«^ed  hiun<elf  ready  tu 
begin  a  new  comic  opera.   He  was  apparently 
bent  on  composin«^'  frt-sli  dramatic  W'<r'k;<,  nnr! 
oftt-n  coniphuned  that  tho  uianag.;mont  did  not 
offer  him  sufficient  choice  of  librettos;  but  he 
waa  inoapadtnted  from  creation  by  hia  increasing 
pedantiy,  and  by  the  perpetual  state  of  irritation 
in  which  he  was  iiept  by  his  ciiticn. 

SponUni's  other  oompositions  during  his  re> 
ddeiiee  in  Berlin  are  mnmportant.  A  hynrn  for 
the  coronation  of  the  Enij>eror  Nicholas  of  Huhttia, 
to  wor«ls  by  liaupach,  was  performed  at  Berlin 
Dec.  18.  1836.  and  May  9,  1837.*  A.  oantaU  to 
Herklot'j'  worJ^,  ''Iutt  sc^'ne  den  Konig,'  had  a 
great  succecut  at  tiio  Halle  Mudcai  Feittivai  in 
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Sept.  1839,  which  Spontin'  r  nductod  so  mnch  t-> 
the  greneral  satisfacliou  ixn  to  procure  hiui  &n 
honorary  Doctor's  degree  from  the  University, 
and  a  gold  medal  inscribed  '  Uriea  Tra'j>j-^i  * 
Prindpi  Germania  mei'itoi-um  eultrix,*  A  *  Li- 
mine salvum  fac  regem,'  k  1 2,  with  aocompaai- 
ment  of  omn,  trumpets,  celli,  and  hraeaee,  wme 
written  on  Oct.  15,  1840,  for  preaentation  to  Um 

King.    Besides  these  he  [)uhli;4hed  a  nwinlx^r  o( 
French,  German,  ami  Italian  vocal  piecoe,  with 
PF.  aocompnnlment,  the  beet  of  whieh  la  *  Die 
Cimbern,'  a  war  song  for  three  men's  voict^.  A* 
a  mere  matter  of  curiosity  may  bei  lut- nt.jc.rn.-I 
that  he  set  Goethe's  '  Kennst  du  das  Land.'  ai  i 
the  Italian  canzonet  'Xitife,  tte  liete,'  in  which  h« 
again  clashed  unconsciously  with  Weber's  verv 
graceful  composition  to  the  same  words  (181 1).* 
Considering  hia  great  poidlion,  SpoDtiiii  did 
not  aooomplish  much  for  mnsio  in  BevUn.  At 
the  opera  he  nia<le  the  band  play  with  a  fire,  an 
expression,  and  an  entemble,  hitherto  unknown, 
foroed  the  ringeca  to  throw  tbeuHlTee  dtamnti 
cally  into  their  parts,  and  used  every  oxei-feion 
to  fu^e  the  diHertut  eiementii  into  one  coherent 
whole.    That  his  standard  was  high  and  hia 
viewu  enliylitencd  must  be  admitted.      He  «i- 
deavourcd  too  to  improve  the  existing  bcbotd  for 
singers,  and  founded  one  fur  the  orche»it  a.  Bat 
his  effort*  aa  a  rale  wete  concantnited  on  fthe 
operaa  irideh  he  himaelf  oondaeterl<— >th»t  la  to 
H:»y,  hiHow:;,  HIu  k's  '  Annidu,' and  '  D*)n  .Tii-vn  * 
These  works,  through  his  genius,  his  influence 
on  hie  raboidlnatca,  and  oil  almoeA  nbaolato 
power,  hebrou^^dit  to  a  perfection  then  unequalled. 
'I'he  pieceH  directiid  by  hiti  vice-oooductars  w<at 
badlj»  partly  because  8pontini  exhausted  the 
singers,  and  partly  because  he  took  little  interest 
in  the  gt-neral  riiwioirt.   He  had,  too,  no  (M}wer 
of  oi^nisation  or  administration.    As  long  aa 
the  excellent  material  lasted  which  Bruhl  tm  De- 
ferred to  him  in  iSao  this  defect  wtis  not  glaring, 
but  when  his  aolo-singeru  bt  ^^an  to  wear  out  and 
had  to  be  replaced,  it  waa  found  that  he  had  ttot 
the  jud^'ment,  the  peuetratioii,  nor  the  im- 

partiidity  neces-.ary  j  r  hu.  li  busing.  l'|  to 
i  the  autumn  of  1837  he  uidy  concludetl  one  en- 
gagement himself,  and  in  that  instance  it  waa 
a  Bolo-singer  who  proved  only  fit  for  the  chorus 
On  the  other  hand  ho  lost  ^^ieber,  a  good  basts. 
Iiy  i risisting  on  reducing  his aalaiy  to  lOo  thalen^ 
and  had  shortly  afterwards  to  re>engage  him  at 
300,  as  there  waa  no  bass  in  the  company  capable 
of  taking  the  parts  in  hia  own  op-  ra-i.  The  art 
of  divinhig  the  taita  of  the  puUio,  of  at  cnoe 
meeting  it,  derating  and  moulding  it— the  ari» 
in  fact,  of  keei>ing  the  excliequer  full  without 
sacrificing  artistic  position — tiiis  was  whidly  oat 
of  his  r^kch.  At  the  King  a  theatre^  the  aodieawee 
steadily  fell  off,  specially  after  the  opening  of 
the  Kiinigstadt  theatre  in  182 3.  At  times  8))ootini 
teems  to  have  felt  his  in»paolty,  hot  nafortan- 
ately  he  was  deluded  by  hin  own  vanity  and 
dumineering  tem|>er,  and  the  in»iiiuation«  of  no* 
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called  fn'cnH?,  into  believing  that  the  decline  of 
the  4»pera  wa«  owing  tu  iiruhl,  whereas  Brtilil 
nigfat  have  retcaied  that  everything  he  |>ro- 
posed  was  met  n  (K-Hpotic  and  unreasonin;; 
veto.  The  Count  at  length,  in  1S2S,  wtaricd 
oat  bj  the  unceaaing  0{>{>  isitiun,  resigned,  and 
Mooeeded  by  Counfc  Redwn,  wiio  seoiived 
from  the  King  a  <i««h  code  of  Inttmotioiis, 
Bnnewluit  (jirciunstTil-ing  S[.oiitini*a  povven«,  and 
ooncentratiiu;  those  of  the  management.  Op- 
portanftiee  for  freih  dilKmneae  inll  eolwteiiUy 
arose,  and  Coont  Redem  had  ratrch  to  contend 
with  in  Spontini's  increasing  irritability  and  in- 
eonsittency.  In  time  even  the  adnUraa  of  his 
mtisic  felt  that  Ills  personn!  inflnenr*«  wm  had, 
and  that  the  opera  would  never  prosper  as  long 
as  ho  remained  at  its  head. 

Spontini  was  to  have  the  reedpts  of  the  first 
nights  of  his  own  opei-as  for  his  annual  benefit, 
T  in  default  of  euch  n  presentations  a  num  of 
4000  francs.  In  the  latter  case  he  might  give  a 
eoneerti  end  fltet  he  fave  »  eontidenlile  Biim> 
ber,  both  vocal  and  inntrumenlal.  'My  concerts,' 
in  bis  own  words,  'are  dedicated  to  the  great 
masters,  whose  memory  I  strive  to  keep  elive 
with  the  public,  while  testifying  my  own  re-i>"ot 
Itj  performing  their  works  in  the  most  brilliant 
Mid  comulete  manner  possible/  ^  Hie  programmes 
consistea  principally  of  German  music,  Handel, 
Haydn.  Alozart,  and  Beethoven.  The  first  per- 
fonnance  in  Berlin  of  Beethoven's  Symphony 
in  A  was  at  a  concert  of  Spontini's  on  Maj  l*t 
1834.  and  OB  April  30,  iSaS,  he  geve6eethoven*e 
C  min  ir  Symphony,  tlie  Kyrie  and  Gloria  from 
hiM  Ma^  in  D,  the  overture  to  '  Coriolanua  '  and 
the  Credo  from  Bach's  B  minor  Mass.  As  Bach'e 
Mass  had  only  i  l>eeri  puhlished  by  Nitgell 
of  Zurich,  Spoutmi  was  the  tir^t  to  introduce  a 
portion  of  it  to  the  public  of  Berlin,  as  he  had 
been  to  acquaint  them  with  Beethoven's  raa^ies. 
The  performance  itself  seems  to  have  been  a 
poor  one.  and  indeed  it  could  hardly  be  otherwise, 
Spontini  not  hawing  much  in  craimoa  with  Beoh ; 
but  die  attempt  was  praisewnrthy.*  Another 
point  to  Lis  (  P-  ilit  ■I'-.v;  fli  it  li'^  gave  his  support 
to  MoKcr's  concerts.  Tiie  King's  band  could  not 
play  without  his  permission,  lo  he  might  heve 
maflt'  cliffifultics  if  lie  had  chosen.  He  never 
could  be  brou^'ht  to  under»l.iud  thnt  the  then 
strong  points  of  Qermaa  music  ^^  <  r>  <  !  <  -.  us- 
sin^'ing  and  instrumental  nuiHic.  With  him 
opera,  especially  his  own,  was  everything,  and 
therefore  with  all  his  efibrto,hQiMetM  they  were, 
he  did  ee  much  harm  as  good. 

Ai  we  have  ebeady  mentioned,  Spontini's  late 
ojicras  had  no  success  outsiilo  Berlin  Kxccpt  a 
couple  of  stray  perfMmances  of  'Olyuipi*  at 
DrMden  end  Denmtadt,  they  did  aot  even  gain 

n  >irnring.  Occa^^onally  he  conducted  one  of  his 
own  works,  as  for  instance  the  'Yestalin'  at 
Moaieh'  (Oet  f  and  it,  i8t7),  end  "Hmbarg* 
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(Sept  t'',  t*'-',^^.  But  such  personal  contact 
docH  nrit  sofin  to  Lave  led  to  e-ynipatlietic  rtla- 
tions.  Speaking  generally,  the  '  Ve>talin  '  nud 
'  Cort*  z  *  were  the  oi^y  opecei  of  his  eppKeoieted 
in  (Jcrm&ny. 

In  Berlin  itself  each  year  added  to  the  num- 
ber  of  Ilia  opponents.  In  1834  Jliarz  entered 
the  Usta  fat  Us  behalf  In  his  Zeitung,  ani 
was  seconded  by  D<^  t  n  ,  l  it  Durn  left  l^rlin  in 
Maroh  1838,  and  Marx,  though  sincerely  aW 
tached  to  Spontini,  oooMioneny  admiltod  urene 
critiques.    Spontini  rn  r'  i  My  sensitive  to 

public  opinion,  and  the  los4  of  hi«  defenders  was 
a  serious  one.  Against  the  advice  of  jodidoae 
friends  ho  replii  d  in  person  to  anonymous  at- 
tacks, suti'ercd  flattertjTiii  to  um  unpracliHcd  )>eu« 
in  his  behalf,  and  even  called  in  the  OaSDnhip. 
Such  steps  ooald  but  danuise  his  oanse.  The 
opposition  was  headed  by  Reustab,  ttie  editnr  of 
the  Vossische  Zeitun<^,  an  experienced  litterateur 
with  some  knowledge  of  music,  a  great  ally  of 
Weber*s,  end  *  Mind  omKmeat  of  everything 
foreign.  In  nos.  23  to  ao  of  the  year  1827  of 
Marx's  Zeitung  appeared  an  article  utterly 
demoli>hin<r  the  first  not  of 'Agnes  von  Hohen> 
statiftu.'  Durn  made  a  successful  reply  in  noa. 
27  to  29,  but  far  from  bein^  silenced  Rellstab 
published  a  hook,  '  UcIkt  niein  Verhaltniss  als 
Kritiker  xur  Herrn  Sjwntini,''  in  which  be 
unsj  arini^ly  attacked  Spontini  as  a  composer 
and  111  N>r,  and  exptwed  tbe  absurd  tai  tirs  of 
the  Spontini  clique.*  The  clique  put  forth  a 
defSsnoe  called  'Spontini  in  Gemany,  an  impar^ 
tial  consideration  of  his  productions  during  his 
ten  years  residence  in  tiiat  country'  (^Le^ig, 
1830).  It  was  however  anything  hot  inpartlM, 

was  ifjnrtrant  and  badly  done.^ 

Spontini '.s  ten  years  contract  fiuished  in  1 830 ; 
it  was  renewed,  on  terms  more  favourable  tit 
tbe  Intendant-General,  and  this,  with  the  fact  of 
his  ceasing  to  compose,  gave  an  opportunity 
to  his  enemies,  and  an  unfortunate  indiscretion 
on  the  part  of  one  of  his  friends  pUyed  into  their 
hands.  Dorow  of  HaUe,  the  aidusologist,  in  a 
collection  of  autogra|>hs  (T837)  inserted  a  letter 
from  Spontini  (Marienl>ad,  Aug.  11, 1836)  lament* 
ing  tlie  degeneracy  of  the  dnunatic  eomposon  of 
tht;  day.  It  was  dona  in  good  faith,  Dnrow 
houesUy  believing  that  he  was  serving  8pon> 
tini  by  thus  publuliing  his  opinions  without  aa* 
thority;  but  his  opppnents  issued  the  letter  in  a 
separate  pamphlet  with  a  German  transUti>>n, 
and '  explanatory '  remarks,  in  which  Spontini  v  < 
fiercely  attacked  in  terms  of  ivonioal  respect.* 
In  the  same  year,  in  nos.  lot  and  rot  of  the 
'Komet,'  appeared  a  pasquinade  by  a  student 
named  Thotnas,  stating  that  Siiontim  bad  opposed 
the  peodoetion  of  *Bobert  leDiaUe,*the*  PostUlon 
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de  Ltmgjutncau,'  and  '  La  MueU«  de  Portioi.*  till 
ubtiged  to  yield  to  the  expren  command  of  the 
King  ;  that  a  new  code  of  inatructioos  hnd  altered 
hit  potiUon,  and  mado  him  «n(ir«ly  subordinate 
to  ibe  Tntmdant ;  tliAt  h«  luul  been  feptlniftnded 
fur  a  Hiiig  hie  free  ailiiiis,-i<>n.«,  and  haa  had  them 
withdrawn;  that  the  eug&geiuents  of  certain 
dngcn  oontained  a  clause  stipulating  tbftt  ihtf 
(thoiild  not  be  obliged  to  Bag  in  Spoatuii't  openi, 
etc.,  etc. 

ThutuaB,  when  called  to  account,  referred  to 
an  'uflicial  or  high  potdlion*  as  his  authority. 
And  iiiJeed  there  was  a  certain  amount  of  truth 
in  the  charges.  Without  directly  opposing  the 
production  of  the  oponui  nentioned,  be  had  not 
nedtated  openly  to  avow  his  dittike  of  tbem;  no 
new  code  of  in^tnictiuns  had  just  then  been  is- 
sued, but  that  of  1 8^1  did  materially  strei^tb^ 
the  Intendant's  podtioD,  wd  to  •  osrlain  flKteut 
make  the  Director-general  his  subordinate.  Spon- 
tiui  Lad  nut  himself  sold  free  adnitiiitions,  but  hid 
servant  had,  and  in  consequence  the  allotted 
number  had  been  diminished,  very  much  to  hia 
mortification.  It  was  odvisablo,  however,  to 
prevent  such  a  newspaper  tjc^ndal  from  reaching 
iho  King's  ears,  so  Count  Bedem  replied,  con- 
tmdicting  all  tbe  fiUse  stntcm«ats»  sad  passing 
over  in  silcnci  all  the  true  ones  ;  Tlionias  was 
induced  to  make  a  public  spolqgyt  nnd  the  afiair 
seemed  *t  m  end*  But  Spontim's  trovUee  wen 
not  yet  over ;  and  his  unpopularity  wse  10  gNftt 
that  worse  atij^kH  might  be  expected. 

On  June  7,  1840.  lung  Frederio  WOliem  III. 
died,  and  ISjiontinrK  one  mainstay  was  gone. 
Though  obliged  oceaaiDnallv  to  expren  displea- 
sure at  his  perpetual  squabbles  with  tbe  Iu> 
tendaat,  tbe  King  bad  been  steadiest  in  bis 
attachment  to  Bpontini  and  bis  mniHb.  The 
new  King  msde  no  chautjc  in  his  puttiiion,  but 
bis  BjrmpaUues  were  in  a  d  liferent  direction,  and 
no  place  wee  destined  for  Spontiid  in  tbe  giand 
!  h  .'tis  be  was  elal'orating.    Tliis  tsoon  l)€Cftme 
kuuwn.    If  S|>ontiai  could  have  kept  himself 
quiet  the  change  might  have  been  delayed,  but 
ho  waH  injudicious  ennugh  to       ^^•f(>^c  thcKinjf 
a  paper  complaining  of  the  ilauiigeuient  and  of 
Count  Redcrn.    Tlie  King  questioned  tbe  In- 
tendeiil^  end  was  satisfied  with  bis  ezplaaatioii% 
bat  to  <^vinte  all  ap|>earance  of  partisanship  be 
n[>pi»inled  a  commi.-t>ion  to  enquire  into  Spon- 
tini's  grievances.    In  tbe  meantime  tbe  prefti 
had  taJcen  np  the  matter.  A  definite  ntteek  was 
made,  to  which  Spontini  was  unwise  enough  to 
reply  (Leipzig  Allgemeine  Zeituug  of  Jan.  jo, 
1841)  in  such  a  manner  as  to  give  Count  Redem 
ground  for  :\u  indietment  {or  h>i'-innif"(<'' .  and  (on 
Feb.  5)  to  a  direct  reprimand  from  the  King. 

Bat  this  (lisgrac^ful  treatment  of  the  royal 
honse  by  a  foreigner  who  had  enjoyed  for  years 
almnst  unexampled  court  favour  immensely  in- 
cre.i.-ed  the  public  feeling  against Spontini,  and  for 
two  mouths  he  remainod  in  private.  On  April  a. 
however,  in  epite  of  repssted  warnings,  he  took 
his  seat  to  conduct  'Don  Juan.*  His  appearance 
WAS  the  signal  for  a  tremendous  uproar,  and 
eriee  of  *hlimail  UiummI*— 'offi  offi*  He 


stoo<l  firm,  begnn  the  overture,  and  would  ban 
proceeded  with  tbe  op<  ri,  but  a  rooh  was  tnsde 
to  get  at  hiui  on  the  stage,  and  he  w;i.s  force: 
to  retire  from  tbe  tbeatce.  He  never  entered  h 
^In  as  eondnetor. 

Tile  trial  kept  SjKin'in"  in  Berlin  all  the 
mer,  but  be  obtained  leave  from  Aug.  31  to  iki. 
10^  and  went  to  Paris.  His  conneelien  with  tts 
opera  was  severed  by  tbe  Kinf:^  vn.  Aug.  15.  ^ 
terms  of  royal  generosity,  lie  was  to  rttiiu  iuK 
tiile  and  full  salary,  aadUvo  where  be  please^ 
'in  the  hojio  tiiat  in  repose  he  might  prodtw 
new  works,  which  the  King  would  bail  with 
pleasure  if  be  chose  to  conduct  theu  in  (t^noc 
at  Berlin.'  To  tbsae  mnnifioent  wcrangeme*^, 
no  conditions  whatever  were  attached.  Spoetisi 
woj*  convicted  U»e-majeM( ,  and  condemned  to 
nine  months'  imprisonment,  a  sentence  oonfinnc-  > 
by  the  higher  ooort  to  wUdi  he  appealed,  bu: 
remitted  by  the  King.  In  the  face  of  all  tl.  ■ 
he  had  tbe  efirontery  to  demaad  a  furtiicr 
of  46,850  tbalers,  on  the  ground  that  the  Mao 
agement  had  not  supplied  him  vrith  a  fsufficiss* 
number  of  Ubrettoc,  whereby  be  Jiad  lost  the 
sum  guaranteed  him  for  tint  nights,  beside* 
(irufits  from  other  perfonnancee  and  from 
Ushers — reckoned  at  3000  thalers  for  ssA 
opera!  Tbe  King  referred  him  to  tlif  law- 
courts,  bnt  Spontini's  better  nature  seems  at 
length  to  have  prevafled.  and  he  withdrew  Ids 
application  l^  c  13,  184I.  Wlien  ho  finally  ]-ft 
Berlin  in  the  summer  of  1842  the  K^j^ani^ 


him  a  farther  earn  cf  6000  tbelers. 

gave  him  a  farewell  concert  on  July  13.  i84lf 
for  which  he  wrote  both  words  and  music  d 
a  song,  duly  performed  Md  printed,  of  wUdks 
copy  is  appended.^ 

APIKP  A  MES  AMIH  T)Y.  BSRUH. 
(2UJutli«t,  \iHeL.) 


Aayle  cher,'  i>ii  *na  hym  ou  Musette 
A  iron  1«tit;t(ni»J  8<uii)irc  sou?  mesiiolctBi 
T^moui  (iiM:r.  I  Jc  uiu  p«  iue  »«Telt% 
EcoQte-moi  potur  la  d«ria6re  fuia  I 

(BkpUeation.) 
Jn  vais  partlr  I  h^1a«.  llienre  sst  sonnes^ 
A  laea  Ami*  J«  dis  adi«ti  ( . . . . 

PIh»  ne  revl»>ntlra  ta  jonrntfe 

Oui  ine  r;iuu  iie  c  lieu  !  .  .  .  . 

f)!"  Villi H  rfvmr,  .\mi?,  plus d'esp^rance, 

Ouaiul  JO  m'extle  nana  retOOVl 

l.teriifllQ  «era  i  )ib*«uc«I 

£torD«l  Mr*  010a  asKnurl 


(Reflpxf"ti  V 
PIpuri'7.,  Aimn,  o  voup,  on'un 
Amtchi^  du  loit  pAtertie! ! 
8ouT«Dt  un  (loux  espoir  ii<<u*  rettsl 
Ifai*  l  adttu  peut  6tre  eteraei  i 

(Applicatioo.) 
Adieu,  mo  dit  un  (♦•ndre  ptre 
Ed  rae  prOKaut  contro  mn  seinl 
De  mes  pU^rii  j  inondaii  >a  niainl • 
Et  cctto  fniH  fut  la  ilrrtiir  ro 
Qu'il  dit  adieu,  oe  tendne  pere. 
^u'en  IaiBMS«  11  ms  dit  adieu  I 

Tlie  emotion  exjiresscd  in  the?o  lines  was  no 
feigned  one.    bpontini  felt  leaving  iktrliu  vcfj 


IK 
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much,  and  at  the  doM  of  tiM  coaeert  ooold  not 
apeak  for  team. 

He  left  tew  friendt  behind  bim.  Hia  suc- 
cessor at  the  opera  wa»  Meyerbi  er,  who.  with 
Mendelssuhu,  received  the  tilb  of  'GtiutTtJuiDisik- 
director.'  Neither  had  very  friendly  feelings 
towantfl  hill),  .iiul  tlitir  paihs  as  artiata  widely 
diverged  fiom  hia.  Ilo  ia  Luwever  to  this  day 
gratefully  retneuibered  by  the  few  surviving 
members  of  the  Eiaagt  band.  The  oicbeatra 
were  proad  of  their  majestio  coodaefeor,  who  so 
often  led  tht  in  to  triumph,  and  who  moreover 
had  a  tender  care  fur  their  personal  interests. 
The  pooffor  mombem  fbnnd  his  purse  ready  of 
accpss,  and  in  1826  ho  cfitiMifthecl  a  fund  for 
tltcm,  culled  i^y  &p«i:ial  p«jnuit>taon  thti  'Spoutini- 
londs,'  to  which  he  devoted  the  whole  proceeds 
of  his  annual  btin  fit  concerts.  The  fund  speedily 
alLaiutd  to  corihidtrable  proportions,  and  still 
exists,  til    .j  li  the  name  has  been  change<l. 

That  Ite  waa  badly  treated  by  the  Berlin  public 
is  indisputable.  His  fll-natorod,  unjust,  spiteful 
attacks  inu-t  have  been  very  irritatin.,',  as  even 
those  who  du  not  belong  to  the  super  sensitive 
i-aoe  of  artists  can  nndentand,  but  the  hst  scene 
at  the  opera  looks  like  a  piece  of  biin|i!e  brutality, 
unless  we  remember  that  tho  real  gro  ud  of 
offence  was  his  being  a  furrigner.  The  piditical 
events  of  the  period  beginning  with  the  War  of 
LiberaUuu  had  roused  a  strong  naliou&l  feeling 
in  Prussia.  The  denial  of  a  Constitution  had 
ooaoentrated  attention  on  the  stage,  wbi«h  thus 
beome  a  sort  of  political  arena;  and  that  a 
foreigner,  nnd  moreover  a  naturalised  Prench- 
man,  should  be  laying  down  tbo  law  in  this 
strong^iold  was  lafawrable. 

In  Spontini's  character  great  and  mean  quali- 
ties were  almost  equally  mixed,  so  that  both 
friends  and  foes  could  support  their  statements 
by  facts,  while  each  shut  tluir  eyes  to  the 
qualities  which  they  did  not  wish  to  see.  After 
his  friends  had  been  silenced  by  the  catastrophe 
of  1841  the  verdict  of  his  oppoaentB  prevailed,  at 
any  rate  Ihnnigbont  Germany ;  but  this  verdict, 
we  say  enqdiatically,  wa-s  uiijii»st.  The  charge 
tiiat  he  despised  and  ueglecti-il  (ri  rni:in  iiiu^ic  is 
simply  untrue.  That  he  admir<  d  and  lovckl  our 
great  masters  from  Haiidcl  to  Beethoven  he 
proved  through  life  in  many  ways.  Hubert  re- 
jstes  on  unquestionable  authority  that  he  made 
great  sacrifices  for  the  family  of  Mozart.  When 
Niiisen  published  his  biography  Spontini  exerted 
himself  immensely  to  get  subscribers,  personally 
tiansmitlod  the  money  to  the  vriduw,  superin- 
tended the  trandntlott  of  tho  book  into  French, 
and  rendere<I  all  tlie  help  in  his  power.'  A  prt- 
ference  for  his  own  woi  ks  must  be  conceded  to 
say  artist  aiAivolj  sagaged  in  production,  nor  u 
it  reasonable  to  expect  from  him  an  absolutely 
impartial  judgment  of  the  wurks  uf  others. 
'We)>er's  music  was  inoomprehen.sible  and  anti- 
pathetic to  Spontini.  nnd  this  did  him  as  much 
injury  in  Berlin  as  anything  else.  But  his  delay 
in  performing  *  Euiyantlie  :ind  'Oberon*  was 
caused  more  by  inaction  than  opposition.  For 
•  ■otait.sLaik«i». 


tiPONTINI. 
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Spohr  he  had  a  y^reat  re.-ipect.  as  lie  o''ten  [)roved.* 
In  Mt-yerbc-er  he  took  a  great  interest,  until 
the  ap[)earance  of  '  Kobert  le  Dtable,'  wliidi 
lie  c  uld  not  Lear,  calling  it  *  un  cadnvre '; 
but  thi:t  is  no  reliectiou  uo  bin  taste,  lor 
the  non- pwrfonaanee  of  tho  '  Huguenots '  lio 
was  not  responsihlo^  ns  the  prohibition  was  tho 
King's.  He  was  oertatnty  not  justified  in  calling 
Marschner's  'Teinp'er  tinil  Judin'  an  'arrange- 
ment after  Spontini'— always  xuppowog  that  Uio 
expreadott  was  his — ^bot  everybody  Icnows  that 
Marschner  was  deeply  infln<  n  d  I  v  Ijim.  lie 
was  by  no  means  free  from  envy  aud  jealousy, 
bat,  taking  for  granted  that  he  allowed  himsdf 
to  be  swayed  by  hi.t  passion'-,  foreign  composers 
suffered  jo^t  as  much  at  hiit  liaods  as  German 
ones.  Chcrubini  he  thought  very  Idgfalv  irf  (he 
mounted  '  Les  Abencemtges  '  an  1  sent  the  com- 
po.>:^or  a  considerable  sum  trom  the  proceeds),  but 
Auber's  ' Muetto de  Portici.'and  Hal«5vy'e ' Juive* 
he  thoroughly  disliked,  took  no  trouble  about 
their  pruduetion,  and  was  mooih  annoyed  at  thrir 
pleasing'  the  public.  Nor  did  he  like  Kos-iiii, 
ids  own  countryman.  Uis  horizon  was  limited, 
but  if  it  is  poanMo  to  reoonetlo  genius  with 
riarrow-nkindednoss.  if  S|iohr  may  be  for^dven  for 
apitreciating  Beethoven  only  partially,  and  Weber 
not  at  nil,  womttst  not  bo  too  hard  on  Spontha. 
It  is  sad  to  see  the  incapacity  of  even  culti- 
vated people  in  Berlin  to  be  just  towards  him. 
The  Mendelssohn  fiuoUj,  at  whose  house  he  at 
one  time  often  visited,  and  to  whom  he  showed 
many  kindnesses,  were  never  on  good  terms  with 
him  afWr  the  apiK-arance  of  the  'Hitchzeit  dea 
Caniaoho.'*  Ue  may  not  have  done  justice  to 
tliat  jroutiiful  worit  bat  it  is  a  pity  that  tlia 

nnble-niinded  Meiidels.-ohn  h!ioidd  have  per- 
mit te<l  hiiii^lf  the  angrv  and  contemptuous  ex- 
f  ire^ions  to  be  found  in  his  ktten.*  llio  pahiful 
close  i  f  ^'J^onLini's  career  was  enough  to  atone 
for  all  friuntcomioi^s.  To  pursuts  the  rancour 
against  him  over  his  grave,  as  has  been  dOM 
recently  in  Germany,  is  wholly  unworthy. 

Of  his  last  yearn  there  Is  little  to  relate.  On 
leaving  Berlin  he  went  to  Italy,  and  in  Jan. 
1843  was  in  Majolati.  Ho  had  visited  his 
native  land  sovend  tlmea  dnoe  1822.  In  1835 
lie  was  in  Naido-',  at  San  Pielro  in  Majella.  and 
they  vli'iwed  him  au  exerciso  he  had  written 
40  years  licfure  when  a  pupil  at  the  'Turehini,* 
He  looked  at  it  n  i'h  te;\rs-  in  hia  eye^*,  and  then 
begged  tlie  liliranau  to  t'  ar  up  "quejiite  muichiuo 
e  sconce  note*  (t}io-,e  u retched  mis  shapen  notes) 
and  throw  thom  in  the  fire.*  In  1838  he  was  in 
Rome,  nnd  wrote  (.lune  4)  to  the  King  ofl^ring 
his  Bcrvicc!"  an  mediator  between  h'in«elf  and  tlie 
Pope  on  the  subject  of  the  disturbances  in 
Cologne.*  In  1843  ho  left  Italy  sad  settled  at 


I     *  TiM  aUtraunt  la  Uv*  ')tBad«fauM>lin  Family.'  wvL  t.  pi.  IM.  itaM 
ht  tine* 

I*  esiM  mkwDM.  Tbs  edtiulisortbt] 

*  D«Trlcnt'»  '  Reoolloctlon*,'  p.  S3. 

*  Aaiont  oitiTS  «'-»"  n«*rt«Mit  p  74. 
»  Klorluu,   oinii.  Mi  rico  •  p.  W.' 

*  Wbctlwr  KJijihinc  came  o(  thu  uSw  linot  knoirii,  bat  Oraforr  XVt, 
hat  a  Hth  «MMa  kc  SpoMlRl.  Mid  siksS  br  fels ' 
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Paris,  where  he  h.icl  m.my  pleasnnt  cnnnpcticns 
through  hii*  wife,  an  Erard.  He  had  l>cen  a 
membtr  of  the  Institute  stiico  iHj^.  In  184^ 
the  T'fiiv-  Tni\<le  him  Count  of  S.  Andrea,  •nd 
oUier  liibtin'  tiuns  followed.  But  the  hope  ex- 
pressed by  Kinif  Frederic  William  IV.  that  he 
would  produce  other  work*  was  not  realised: 
Berlin  had  broken  Mm  down  phpicnily  nnd 
mentally.  lie  revisiiL-d  Germany  tAvo  nr  three 
iiuMS.  In  1844  he  wa^i  in  Droaden,  where 
Riduffd  Wagner  hnd  prepand  for  him  »  per- 
formance of  the  •  Vestale,  which  he  conducted 
with  all  hit  old  energy.'  He  was  invited  to  the 
Ci»logne  Miisieal  Festiral  of  May  1847  to  con- 
dtict  some  excerpfs  frrmi  •  Olynipi'*,'  and  had  a 
warm  reception,  but  \v;i:«  tou  iiilinn  to  conduct, 
and  his  place  was  taken  by  Dom,  then  Capell- 
ineister  tit  Cologne.'  In  August  he  visited 
B'-rlin,  and  was  ma»t  graciously  received  by  the 
King,  who  t'^ve  him  an  invrlation  to  c  I  ;ct 
Bonie  of  hi*  own  openii  at  Berlin  during  the 
onsdag  winter.  He  was  maeh  deUgbted,  and 
thought  a  great  deal  about  the  performances 
after  his  return  to  Paris,  and  also  of  the  best 
manner  in  which  he  cmild  expren^  hit»  gratitude 
and  devotion  to  tlie  Kin;,';  but,  the  prnject  was 
never  realised,  as  be  was  ill  all  the  winter.  In 
1848  he  became  deaf,  and  hie  habitual  gravity 
deepened  into  depreitsion.  He  went  back  to 
Italy,  and  settled  at  Jesi,  where  he  occupied 
himself  in  foun<l  1,"  '  Is  and  other  w  orks  of 
public  utility,  in  iS^o  Im  removed  to  Maiolatt, 
and  there  died  Jaa.  1 4, 1 85 1 .  Having  no  ehudren 
he  left  all  hia  property  to  the  poer  of  Jesi  and 
LlajolaU.  CP.S.] 

SPONTONE.  or  SPONTONI,  BABTOtomiW), 
a  madrrgal  composer,  of  wliuiii  nolhin;^  appears 
to  be  known  beyond  the  fact  that  he  published 
three  seta  ^  madrigals  for  five  vdeee  at  Veniee 

ill  1564  {2ud  c.l.  I5>^3;,  1567,  and  15^3.  Others 
are  coutained  in  the  collections  of  Waelraut 
(1 594)  and  otheni.  Cipriano  de  Rore  priota  a 
Dialo^'o  .1  7  by  him  iti  1  r'jS.  A  fine  4-part 
madrigal  of  Spontoue'ii,  '  Iho  joyous  binL«,' 
glvm  V  Mr.  HuUah  in  hia  Ftet  If  urio.  [O.] 

SPORLE.  NATn.\K  Jame.s,  wliose  real  natne 
waa  Bunteit,  bum  1813,  a  tcnur  siuger  with  an 
agreeable  voice,  first  ap(ieared  in  public  about 
l*<',2  at  the  Grecian  S.'iloim.  He  after-ivrir  lh:  })e- 
cauic  a  dinner  sin^'tsr.  but  was  best,  known  ;u  thu 
ocunposer  of  many  pleasing  songs  and  ballads, 
one  of  which  — '  In  the  daya  when  we  went 
gipsying' — was  very  popular.  He  died  March  2, 
1853.  £W.HJi.] 

SPRING  GARDEN.    See  V.\rxnAi.r.. 

SPKINGING  BOW  ataL  Saltato  or  6piaUo; 
Fr.  SutdiOi).  TUa  Una  of  bowing  is  produced 

h\-  the  bi>w  being  dropped  down  on  to  the  Mtring 
from  Homo  diiitauce,  whereby,  owing  to  tiie  elas- 
ticity of  the  Htick,  it  is  eet  vibrating,  and  made 

to  r«'b  iimd  after  eaoli  not". 

There  are  two  prin cipul  kuula  uf  springin;,' bow. 

'  Vvt  •  clrrw  •ad  •miulof  aceoaal  ol  it  tM  Wagomtt  'OeiMB- 
««lMadhftaM,'v.U4. 
*  nsnrs  •  Ah  MlBSB  Utaa.' ML  UL  »k  a. 


8PR&GHE. 

I.  Tlie  SpicA'fv- -chiefly  used  for  tlie  executio* 
uf  quick  ptbssagai  formtnl  of  uotc^  of  eqvia.1  dura- 
tion-^ia  produced  by  a  loose  movement  of  ths 
wrist,  i^ut  the  middle  of  the  bow.  Well-knowa 
inatanoes  of  it  are  the  finale  oi  Haydn's  Quartet 
inD(«p.  64,n».5>- 


the  quick  passagea  in  the  flnala  of  BffandelfohnV 

VioUn-conoerto— 


or  Paganini's  Perp«>tuum  mobile.  The  Spicato  ti 
markel  by  dot*  over  the  note*.  The  ao-caUed 
IfarteM  (haauaerad),  trnHfated  bj  daalies— 


— is  not  really  a  kind  of  fipringing  Ik>w.  but 
mere^  indicates  that  a  p«Mage  i«  to  be  executed 
by  short  ftrongly  acoentoated  atrolMi  of  the  bow, 
which  however  h.ia  ii>>t  actitaQj  to  luara  the 
string  as  in  the  '  spriiigiag  bow.' 

a.  The  Saltato^  for  which  the  bow  is  made  t» 
fall  down  from  a  oomiiderable  distance,  and  tlx 
fore  rebounds  much  higher  than  in  the  Spicato 
This  kind  of  bowing  is  chiefly  used  where  a 
number  of  notes  have  to  be  played  in  one  stroke 
of  the  springing  bow,  as  in  arpeggios  (Cadensa  of 
Mendel>sohii's  Violin-G'ncerto ).  or  such  phrases 
aa  the  fiiat  subject  of  tlie  Finale  of  the  aaiM 


which,  if  played  as  a  firm  staccato  would  sound 
heavy.  Another  well-known  instance  of  the  xal- 
tato  is  the  huginning  of  the  Finale  of  l»i^;Miini'a 
fint  Cottoerto. 


3.  A  kind  of  qnick  staccato,  much  employed 
by  Paganini  and  the  modern  French  School,  must 
be  mentioned  here,  becauMe  it  is  really  a  kind 
of  willato  ;  the  bow  being  violently  thiw  ati  d  '•r-n, 
and  6u  being  made  to  rebound  a  great  nutuT 
times  for  n  long  suooeanonof  notea  in  such  quick 
time  that  their  eseoution  by  a  firm  staccato  aad 
a  separate  movement  of  the  wnst  for  each  nut* 
would  be  iinpos-sible.  C^J^*) 

SPRL'CHE — proverbs,  or  RPnt--Tiri"<« — an»  sun? 
iu  the  Lutheran  eei  vice  of  Uiu  iiurliu  Cathedral 
after  the  reading  of  the  Epistle  : 

1.  On  New  Year's  Oi^,  'Herr  Oott  do  Wrt 

nnser  Zuflucht.* 

2.  On  (tood  Friday,  '  Urn  unHor  Riinden  willea** 
J.  On  Ascension  day, '  Erhaben  o  Hetr.' 

4.  On  Ghriataaaa  dftj,  •  Fiohlookot,  ihr  ToUisr.* 
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STABAT  MATER.  6SS 


MendelHsohn  set  thoM  lor  8  part^limitt;  Md 
in  Addiliou  z  mora 

5.  For  PiiMion  week,  'Hmt  gedeake  nlbht 

unser  Ulit-liliateu.' 

6.  For  Advent,  '  Iiasset  una  froblocken.* 

The  six  ferm  op.  79  of  hia  work*.  Ko.  3  (*  Er- 
liftlxjii')  hc^m  with  the  same  |thrn«e  an  hiw  i  14th 
Fiiaim,  op.  51,  but  there  Uie  resemblance  ceoacii. 
No.  a  ii  diUod  Feb.  iS,  1844,  and  no.  5  (in 
imninM  and  for  4-part  chorus)  Feb.  14, 1844.  and 
each  or  tlie  two  m  inscribed  '  vor  dem  AUtduja  ' 
—  ijefore  the  Alleluia.  They  are  mostly  short, 
the  loiu^Mt  being  only  50  ban  in  length.— &hu- 
nuum  Am  oatitled  ono  of  Id*  little  PF.  pieoae 
'Spriwh*;  but  on  wliat  ground  is  not  obvious.  [G.] 

9QUARB  PIANO  (Fr.  Piano  earri;  Itol. 
Ptano/orte  a  teco/a  ;  Genn.  Ta/€l  {lafel/drmigu) 

Pianoforte).  The  rvclaiitjular  (ir  oblong  piano, 
much  in  vogue  for  domestic  use  until  soperveded, 
«eped«Dj  in  England  Mid  nfaaos,  *bo«t  the 

middle  of  this  centur}'  by  the  upri^^ht  or  cottage 
piauo.  Inventors  weru  fortunate  in  having  key td 
Uiatrunieuts  ready  to  their  hands,  such  as  the 
harptiichord  an<l  claviolionl,  in  which  tht-  jirobleiu 
of  rcHunance  had  luug  bct-u  euccujsttfully  rcsuived; 
leaving  touch  as  dominated  by  power,  and  mrirt- 
•noe  to  (ho  iiwvi(«bl/  inoroMed  leniioiit  m 
dlstinot  unn  to  pureae.  The  elaviehord  became 
the  fti|ii  ire  jii.tno  \>y  the  a<hlilion  «f  a  secoaii 
bridge,  and  the  substitution  of  a  simple  hammer- 
nad-damper  mecbftnism  for  the  taageati  ud 
string-cloth  ;  but  the  keys  were  at  first  left 
oruuked.  ait  in  the  chiviuiiunl.  [See Clavicuobo.] 
The  wiiig-8h:i|»etl  (irand  piano,  the  'Gravioein- 
balo  col  piano  <•  tcrtc  '  vf  Cri-.tofuri,  hiui  Lkjoii  in 
existence  50  years  vvht-ii  the  oigau-buiklcr  JbVit!- 
derici  of  Uera  (1712-1779),  the  builder  of  the 
Ghemniu  otffMt  ii  laid  10  havo  made  tlio  first 
Sqmue  piano.  He  named  it  'Fort  Biun.'  u  pun 
on  Forto  I'lano.  No  writer  hus  Jeijcnbed  one  of 
these,  or  ap|Mrari)  to  have  seen  one.  He  may  have 
contrived  the  action  aa  an  improremant  on  the 
id«t  which  ifchrof  ler  first  publiithed  in  Mnrpurj,' 
in  1764.  and  Zumpe  introduced  here  in  i765-<>. 
FkOtt  com  pari  son  of  dates  and  other  circum- 
stances, we  are  however  incHn<  d  t<>  com  lK  i  ' 
that  Zumpe  did  uot  imiu^te  I'riodt^rici,  but,  that 
tfao  latter  may  rather  have  used  that  rudimentary 
QoftOM  notion  which  Stein  in  the  next  decade 
improved  for  grand  pianos  by  the  addition  of  a 
niech'inical  ttca])Miit:nt.  ^^Se«  Piamofobte,* 
p.  7180.3  This  actiuu  of  a  centred  hammer  with 
movenblo  nxi*,  the  blow  eauaed  by  oontact  of 
the  hammer>tail  with  a  back-touch,  and  without 
escapement,  exists  in  a  drawing  ut  n  patent  of 
HebMtien  Snurd*a  dating  as  bite  as  1801,'  which 
shows  h'»w  gi^nird  this  a'  ti  'ii  !:r^<l  been.  M. 
Mahilioii  hft»  kin.ily  comiuuuiv^ud  to  Ifje  v^riujr 

'  it  Bwt  b»  rcntkfkttd  tha.l  Wckktr  roii  (.i.>t.t<!i !li.i>i«'-i>,  wh0t« 

tCChllkal  noikk  IpubllltKll  rin-.J  lif  i-l'  li'  r  inu.:).  n.<;  t>rtlrr/ 

ub  Mm  Muuucllou  uf  Itf  i'luiulun«  ar*  muntxj  ut  pnuit,  u  nut 
»!•>•}•  !•  te  daptnM  »pM  Bbta  Iks  «MiUoa  to  htuwtau.  Ua 
»ttrlbal«t  tbl*  rudlmuUfy  sdlMi.  tft  WBMb  hi  flvM  drawtncf.  to 

■■  «  tl«i.lL  lo  Ini^Uil^FRtL.it  I^.L>  Ulil  III"  lt.lil  lllliW  ill.Hiltl'  uf 

tt.'-  kimintr  cutiU  U5  rrgulAUxl  lil  B  »priu<iUa'  tMCk-toucll.  \>l  which 

the  depth  of  (tuni-tc-jcii  VIS  iHte  ie4ifsae  vpMi  tin  MWIglh 

•itmodad  bf  Mm 


that  there  is  still  a  square  piano  exittin>j  with 
this  action,  belonging  to  M.  GoKst-Iin.  of  Brueaela. 
The  style  of  the  furniture  of  the  ca^e  and  the 
fragtnttitji  uf  painting  remainiri'^  would  umkothis 
initrument  Freneh,  uid  piaoe  the  date,  according 
to  th«M  nuUtorftiea,  without  doubt  in  the  reign 
of  Louis  Quinze.  It  has  five  kU'pH.  to  raiae  tlie 
dampen  (now  unfortunatelj  gone)  in  two  scc> 
tionf,  to  brinir  on  n  *  Pinnomg '  in  two  Motiaa% 
*«r,ftf>pai(iitly,  as  a  whole.  [Se^- Sordint.^  The 
natur;*!  k«y»  mm  black,  ^iuw  J.  AudrtMts  Steiti 
worked  in  Pfcria  about  1 758,  and  later  J .  Heinrich 
Silbermann  of  Strassburg  mA<Io  piaiios  wliloli 
were  sent  to  Paris  and  highly  thought  of.  Wo 
regret  that  we  have  no  further  historical  evi* 
denoo  to  offer  about  thi»  actioo,  m  iotoreatin|;  m 
the  foundation  of  the  odobrntod  *  Doot^eMo- 
chanik*  of  the  Vienneee  grand  piatio^.  The  in- 
troduction of  the  Square  piano  into  London  by 
Zumpe.  and  it«  rapid  popularity,  are  adverted 
to  uiiJor  riANoronTR,  where  John  Broad vM)od'ts 
great  iuipruvt.iak^ut  in  changing  the  podtion  of 
the  wrestplank  is  also  duly  recugniaod* 

The  next  important  step  in  the  unlar^ement 
and  improveme-nt  of  the  Square  jpianu  apiieais  to 
have  been  made  in  France  by  Petz'jld,*  who  in 
tSo6,  in  the  Paris  Exhibiti^  of  the  products  of 
National  Industry,  exhibited  n  Square  piano 
with  an  extended  »ouadhoard,  an  improvement 
at  first  not  much  noticed,  though  afterwards 
dovdoped  with  great  suooea%  nnd  prolxkUly  in- 
dependently, by  tlie  Coitardfl  and  Bro.ulwoods  of 
that  time.  Pape  inlroducoil  the  kv^r  uud  notch 
principle  of  tho  English  Grand  action  into  the 
S<]uare  piano  action  in  1817.  Further  improve- 
ineiit  of  the  Square  piano,  iu  the  application  of 
metal  to  resixt  ten»iun,  etc,  followed  closely  upon 
that  of  the  Grand;  and  in  America  tlieSquare  out- 
stripped tha  Grand  by  biiu^'  (irht  ex}><Mimented 
on  for  tlu-  iron  framing,  t!i«  i  roi^  stringing,  ttc, 
which,  through  tbe  talent  and  eneigy  of  the 
Meyen^  Obiokeringe,  nnd  Steinwnys.  have  given 
a  distinctive  character  to  the  American  manu- 
facture. The  Amcricaus  brought  their  Squares 
almost  to  the  size  and  power  of  their  GranoB^  aad 
n).akf  tlicm  still;  an<I  with  the  game  tendency  as 
iu  Eui'>>pe,  to  their  biinj;  aupcrbudcd  entirely  by 
the  smaller  Grands  and  (Jprighta.  [AJ.H.] 
STAB  AT  MATER  {PUinrttu  Boittt  T-,Vyn«u 
Maria;  The  Lamcutatiou  uf  the  Blt»i»bd  Viri^in 
Mary).  A  Sequence  or  Prose,  appointe  I,  in  tin- 
lloman  Missal,  to  be  hung  between  the  Epistle 
and  the  Gos|»el,  at  Uii;h  Moss,  on  the  Friday  in 
Paxsion  Week,  and  the  'Jhird  Sim<iay  in  .S»p- 
tember:  and  divided  into  three  portiou%  in  Uio 
Antiphonmrium,  for  use,  on  the  mmo  two  days, 
as  Olfict  Ilyiiirm.  Th>*  Sulmt  ^Iat<r  is  al-.o 
sung,  in  the  Siatiiie  Cbapel,  on  an  Otfertoriuui, 
on  the  Thursday  in  Holy  Week  ;  and  it  has  long 
'  l)t»rn  the  ci'stuni,  both  here  and  on  th<<  Continent, 
I  to  interpose  its  septate  (>iaumii  between  the 

•  oen.uivai  tsasMir  Pirseu.  bom.  Mci>rdin<  to  r«iu.  in  itm. 

»<>i  k  J  f.i  vi-i.u*  rr.'iii  :  ••a  to  liM'i.  In       h- ji.in.  ii 

rir  rrrr  in  imit,  k  coimectton  which  lutad  ttii  ISI4.  AcourdliiiC  tu 

w<rVk-r  v-\iM  in*««it«e  ibsciask  Isfir  sollsBSlBitanShwtf 

tj  dufenoi  oiaJtert. 
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fuurteeo  diTidons  of  Um  tSUktiuun  of  the  CruM. 
Tbe  Puein  written,  towards  the  dose  of  the 
13th  century  hy  Jacobus  tie  Bcnotlictis,'  is  one 
of  the  finest  ezauiples  of  uedueval  Latin  prose, 
aeeoqd  only  to  the  '  Dies  Ins*  of  ThcnoM  de 
CWano.  Several  readings  of  it  are  extant;*  the 
one  most  frcMiuently  eel  Ui  Musio  being  that 
whidi  immediAtely  prtcedt  d  iu  lastrevMon  in 
tlie  Roini\n  Ottice  Douks.  There  aro  also  at 
leoHt  four  distinct  vertiiuui}  of  its  I'luiii  CLaunt 
Melody,  apart  from  minor  differences  attribut- 
able to  local  usage.  The  most  important  of  these 
is  one  in  the  First  Mode,  ^ven  in  the  Ratisbon 
edition  of  the  Gradu  il.  The  Rntisbon  Vesperal 
oontnina  Another,  in  the  same  Mode,  but  entirely 
diffBrent  'Hie  Mechlin  Ofltee>Boolci  oontain 
yet  another  distinct  form,  in  the  Fourth  Mode. 
Finaliy/it  seems  to  have  been  sung,  in  the  15th 
oentavy,  to  m  Melody,  in  the  Thirteenth  Mode^ 
known  alj«o  as  '  Coinnie  feme.' 

Tiie  beauty  of  the  Puem  has  rendered  it  ho 
great  a  favourite  with  Oompoeers,  that  the  num- 
ber of  fine  setlingM  we  possess  is  very  great.  The 
earliest  example  that  demands  special  notice  is 
the  'Stabat  Mater'  of  Jostiuin  des  Pr^s,  founded 
upon  the  Canto  fermo  just  mentioned,  in  the 
lliiiCeenth  Mode  transposed.'  80  etabonte  li 
the  construction  <'f  t!iiH  wurk,  that  not  one  of  the 
most  higblv-developed  of  the  Compoeer  s  Masses 
•nrpaaaee  it.  The  Ohnto  ftnno  ie  aoataiaed  by 
the  Tenor,  in  T-argcH,  Longs,  and  Breves,  throngh- 
out,  while  four  other  Voices  accompany  it,  in 
Florid  Counterpoint,  in  consUmt  Mid  ingenious 
Imitation  of  the  fflosl  elaborate  chaneter. 


S«cundA  Van. 


A 


-  t«r, 


Chapel,  on  the  Thorsday  in  Holv  Week, 
flrst  pubtiebed  by  Barney  in  his  'L*  Moms 

della  Settimana  Santa.'  on  the  authority  uf  > 
copy  given  to  him  by  SantarellL*  It  ia  enongb 
to  say  that  tbeCempodtloB  t^nallaea  the  anthtr 

of  the  '  Missa  Papie  Marcelli  '  iii  every  pagtr . 
and,  that  the  opening  phrase,  coutAiuiiig  a  pr>- 
gression  of  three  Major  Chords,  on  a  Baiu 
itceuding  l>y  Major  Seconds,  prnducea  one  of  th' 
moeit  original  and  beautiful  etlects  ever  beard  ui 
Ffllyphonio  Modo. 

Clionu  L  ,  I  ^ 


(  hur.  II. 


t  litir.l 


 Ur 


Ms  Jul 


can    1*  -  cry  -  no  - 


*  is  wiittes 


foil*  *    -  -     niu  -  rl« 

But  not  even  Jouquin's  mauierpiece  will  bear 
comparison  with  the  two  grand  settings  of  the 
'Stabat  Mater'  l)y  ralcHtrina.  either  of  whieh, 
as  Baini  observetj,  would  aliiue  have  suthced  to 
immortaliiie  him.  The  tirst  and  best-known  of 
theaa,  written  for  a  Double-Choir  of  eight  Voice.s, 
haa  long  been  annually  sung,  in  the  Sistme 
t  Ob.  laoc. 

18m  l>*iil«l'i  'Th'^nurui  tIjfmnol<>«lcu>.'   (H4II1,  1M41.) 

•  PIctro  Aniii  q'iui.  «  tlii»  ilui!  (  oniiK.«iti<.ii  &t  tt;i  rjiiiiHile  ul  the 
V1IUtMud«;  auii  'iarllrio.  M  one  of  the  KIrvi-itih.  Koran  ciplaiuiiU'n 
•r  Umm  •ppamit  dUcrvpancin.  »cq  vi.i.  11.  p.  vaa,  anil  ti>i.  hi. 
pw  Sti  «.  In  loot-Dote.  Tlw  work  m%\  Qi  >i  printad  In  Petruccl't '  Mo- 
tettl  <l«lla  I'oroiia.'  Lib  HI.  No.  A  (Fuwumbruiie.  I.MV).  About  foity 
jean  agu.  C'liuruu  rrprinted  U  In  Scurf,  in  I'arto ;  auJ  Id  IWl  It  «M  i  kMl 


pen  -  <1«  -  bat     ¥1  •  II  -  ua. 

Pale^trina's  second  '  Stabat  Mater 
for  twelve  Voieai^  dfapoawi  in  three  Choirs ;  and 
is,  in  every  way,  a  worthy  oompanion  to  the  pR- 
ceiling  work  *    Ambros,  indeed,  deniee  ite  an* 

till  n'ii  ity,  and,  on  the  authority  of  an  entn 
in  the  catalogue  of  the  Altaempo-Ottoboni  Col- 
leetlOB  in  the  Library  of  ^e  Gnlegio  RomaiKS 
refers  it  to  Felice  Anerio,  notwithstandintj  raini'' 
decisive  verdict  in  its  favour :  but,  the  mt«misi 
evidence  afforded  by  the  work  itself  is  enough  to 
remove  all  doubt  on  tha  Bubjc't.  It  i.^  n  -t  only 
a  genuine  work,  but  one  of  the  tim*»t  Falcitriua 
ever  wrote.  For  the  effect  pr  Hiuced  by  the  anion 
of  the  three  Choirs,  at  the  words,  *0  quam  tristis.' 
as  well  as  the  manner  of  their  alternation,  ia 
other  parts  of  the  Sequence,  we  must  refer  our 
readers  to  the  work  iteelf,  in  the  7th  volume  of 
Breitkopf  k.  Hirtel*8  complete  edition. 

Few  inotleni  .Hettiiij^'s  uf  the  'Stali;\t  M.-iter, 
with  Orchestral  Accompanitueota^  are  liner  thsn 
(t)  that  b^  PeiigoleBi,  for  Sopnno  and  Oontndto, 
acconipanied  by  Strings  and  Organ  'to  which 
Paisiuilo  afterwards  supplied  'Additional  A^ 
eompanimento*  for  Wind),  (a)  Haydn*a  *  Stabet 


«  It  was  alicrwardt  publlabed.  la  Pari*  by  Chora* ;  UMl  by  i 
III  hU  '  lUrcolta  dl  Muilca  •«<>ra.'  *ol.  rt.  (i:<ima.  IMA.)  It  ha<  'M* 
apprarnl  In  veil,  vli  ul  Braltkopr**  cumpVt*  nllilori.  for  aii  lot*'' 
aatinf  ciilklaai  upon  It  M*  Oullblch«l  t  'Nuu«elt«  BtotmpUa 
n«aMt.'U.1l.  9mrm  swhsss Ow  am  lo  wll  iSlMelMi  >>Jfc  w 


•  ffint  iwlnlsS  Is  AHM^ 


•sLvIL 
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Mattr*  if  ft  treuiur^  of  nfined  and  graceful 
Melody.  (3)  Next  m  importance  to  this  we 
must  rank  a  very  fine  one,  for  six  Voices,  with 
Accompaniments  fur  two  Violins,  three  Violu, 
Htma,  and  Organo,  com|xwed  by  Stcffani,  who 
preMttted  ft  to  ue  *  Academy  of  Antient  Ma^k' 
in  London,  on  his  election  a.s  Honorary  President 
for  life,  in  1734.  (4')  Clari  wrote  auuther  beau- 
tiful one.  which  is  among  the  FitxwIUiam  MSS. 
a^  Cambridge.  (5)  A  nearly  contcmtiorar^Mvork, 
I'yAatorga,  is  one  of  the  bc-si  Italian  pm  luctiutis 
of  its  period.'  (d)  Winter's  Staliat  Mater  may  be 
taken  as  a  happy  exam()le  of  his  refined  and  grace* 
fal  style  ;  and,'  if  not  a  great  work,  ii  at  least 
u  remat  kably  p.lo A.sin'4  one.  (7,  8,  9,  10)  The 
Royal  College  of  Music  potaeoes  a  Stabat  Mater 
li  3  by  Pietro  Baimondi;  with  cne  eompoMd 
by  Padro  Vito,  in  i/Sj,  anJ  two  others,  by 
Ueeoaldo  Lanza,  and  the  Spanish  Cooiposerj 
Angelo  Iniaoga.  (1 1)  The  Chevalier  Neukoaim 
also  wrote  one  which  was  very  piipuTnr  rnnon;^ 
bia  diMciples.  (13)  Very  ditTcrcuL  from  aii  ihesB 
ic  the  setting  of  the  text  which  has  made  its 
words  familiar  to  thousands,  if  not  millions,  who 
would  never  otherwise  have  heard  of  them. 
We  do  not  pause  to  enquire  wiietlitr  the  sensuous 
beaaty  of  Rossini'*  *  Stabat  Mater '  is  worlhv  of 
the  eubject,  or  not !  but  we  do  cay,  of  entios 
who  judgo  it  harshly,  and  dilettanti  wlio  cnn 
listen  to  it  unmoved,  that  they  must  either  be 
casehardened  by  pedantiy.m  destitute  of  all  'ear 
for  Music'  (13)  Yet,  even  Ihia  Joes  not  repre- 
sent the  latest  intcrpreution  of  the^e  beautiful 
veiee%  whieh  have  been  iilualrated,  in  still  more 
motlem,  and  veiy  (UIG»reiii  muncaL  phraseology, 
by  Dvorak.*  [W&K.] 

STACCATO  (lul.;  Ger.  tAffeOoum),  'de- 
tached,' in  conlraJistlnction  to  //',7a/'),  'connected.' 
The  uotea  uf  a  htuccato  («iiw;ige  are  made  i^ort, 
and  separated  from  each  other  by  intervals  of 
Silence.  Staccato  effects  are  obtained  on  the 
pianoforte  by  raising  the  hand  from  the  keys 
imme*Iiat<ly  after  btriking,  iiMially  by  a  rapiil 
action  of  the  wrist  (.this  is  called  '  wrist-touch 
though  sooMtlmea,  especially  in  foHMfM,  from 
the  olbuw  i  and  there  is  also  a  third  kind  of 
staccato-touch  called  'finger-staccato.'  which  is 
lew  frequently  ui>ed,  and  which,  as  deeoribed  bj 
Hummel,  consists  in  'hurrviii|r  the  fin;^ers  away 
from  the  keys,  very  ligUdy  and  in  an  inward 
direction.'  This  kind  of  touch  is  of  oonne  only 
applicable  to  pawages  of  tingle  notee. 

Oa  atringed  instrumetita  itneeato  paemgee  are 
((unerally  bowed  with  a  tcparate  ttruke  to  eaoh 
uote^  but  an  admirable  staccato  can  also  be  pru- 
dueed,  eqieoially  in  wdo  musio,  by  meaBS  of  a 
ht-ries  of  rapiil  jerks  from  the  wrist,  the  bow 
travelling  uit^au while  in  one  direction,  from  the 
|ioint  to  the  nut.  (See  ahso  PAOiOiiHi,  vd.  U. 
p.  632.]  Staccato  on  wind  instruments  is  ef- 
fected by  arajjid  thrubtlug  iurwiurd  of  tlio  tongue, 
HO  as  to  stop  the  current  of  air ;  and  in  singing,  a 
fctaccato  sound  is  produced  by  an  impulse  Crain 

J  'b(at«t  1 1.-  S.,1.  riL.ir  ^i.  urrli- ttcr' (SimroakalMPlK 

felOMd  W  lite  Loiiauc  Miulcal  Socirt;,  JiMeti  iMSL 


the  throat  vipon  an  open  vowel,  and  instantly 
checked.  A  striking  example  of  vocal  staccato 
occurs  in  Mozart's  air,  'Gli  angu!  dfnfi'rno,' 
from  '  Die  Zauberflnle.'  Upon  the  harp,  or  any 
similar  instrument,  and  likewise  upon  the  druoi, 
a  staccato  note  reqntrss  the  immediate  appUcatloa 
of  the  ]>a1m  of  the  hand  to  the  vibnting  stringer 
parchment,  to  stop  the  sound. 

The  signn  of  staccato  are  pointed  dashes  *  '  *  % 
or  round  flots  •  •  •  -,  placc.l  over  or  tinrler  the 
notes,  the  furiiier  indicating  a  much  sliut  ter  and 
sharper  sound  than  the  latter.  [See  Dash,  vol.  t. 
p.  431.]  Cut  besides  the  difference  thus  shown, 
the  actual  duration  of  stac  -ato  notes  depends  to 
B  >me  extent  upon  their  written  length.  Thus 
in  the  following  ejtample  the  minims  most  be 
played  longer  uisa  the  crotchets  (thoogh  no 
cx.ict  j>ropurl.it)n  need  be  o1jHerveil\  in  Rpite  of 
the  £act  that  both  are  marked  staccato  alike  :— 
DsBTHOVKN,  Sonata  Patli^tique. 


ILL. 


-T-\- 


When  dots  placed  over  or  under  notes  are 
covered  by  a  ourved  line,  an  eflTvct  is  intended 

which  in  of  fjreat  value  in  the  rendering  of 
expressive  itnd  canlabite  phnuies.  This  ^  called 
mezzo  tlaceiilo  ^Iialf-detached),  and  the  notes 
are  snst,aini-cl  for  nearly  th'  ir  full  value,  and 
tiCpiratcd  by  a  i>eaix;ely  appreciable  int^-rvaL 
On  Htringed  and  wind  instruments  indeed  they 
are  frequently  not  sejiarated  at  allf  but  are 
attacked  with  a  certain  blight  emphasis  which  is 
instantly  weakened  again,  so  aa  to  produce  almost 
the  eSsot  of  disconnection;  on  the  pianoforte 
however  Ihey  must  of  neoeesity  be  separated* 
thuugh  but  for  an  in.-<tanl,  ami  they  are  ]>Iayt-d 
with  a  close  firm  pres.-ture,  and  with  but  little 
percussion.  The  ioUowini;  is  an  example  of  the 
uae  of  mer-o  afarrato,  with  its  rentleriiig,  as  nearly 
as  it  is  possible  to  represent  it  in  notes  : — 
BsBTHOVBir,  Sonata  fnC,  Op.  S3. 


Marc9l»  wm  ftano. 


eie. 


When  a  movement  Is  Intended  to  be  st.iccato 

tbr<  ti;:li'  TT»,  or  nearly  so,  the  word  i.s  nu'ially 
written  at  the  oummencemeut,  w'l'Ai  the  tempo- 
indioatMW.  Thns  Mendelssohn's  Prelude  in  B 
minor,  op.  35,  no.  3,  is  marlced '  Prestissiao  Stao- 
cato,'  and  Handers  Ohorus,  *Let  us  bmk  their 
bonds  asunder.'  is  *  Allegro  e  staccato.'     [F.  T.] 

STADLER,  Albekt,  intimate  friend  of  Scho- 
bert  a,  burn  at  bteyer  in  Upper  AustUia,  April  4( 
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•7y4>  le;u-ne<l  musio  from  F.  Wetgl  and  Wawra. 
From  i8ia  to  1817  lie  studied  l»w  »t  the  Uni- 
vanity  ctyiaauk,  snd  wu  also  at  flie  Imperial 

Convict,  where  lie  formed  a  frlend^li'p  with 
Schubert.  [See  vol.  iii.  p.  321  i.]  In  1817  ho 
became  a  government  offioiaJ  in  his  native  town, 
where  he  wa«  frcq\ifnt!y  v^^^i^ed  by  Schubert 
and  VogL  Muaic  wa.s  a  constant  occupation  at 
their  common  lodgings,  and  at  houses  where  the 
three  were  intimate,  and  they  made  excunions  in 
the  neighbourhood.  [See  vol.  iii.  p.  331  b.}  In 
i8ai  Stadler  moved  to  Liny,  where  he  be<'.*iMie 
Mcsietaij,  and  in  1833  honorary  member,  of  the 
Mnslrrerain.  After  a  reaideiioe  at  Sali^rg 
comniissarv  of  the  dinlrict  l)e  retired  with  the 
title  of  Statthaltereirath  and  the  Imperial  order 
of  lyaaa^oaeph.  At  Salzbarg  he  was  made  an 
honorary  member  of  the  Cathedral  Mvi-ikverein, 
and  of  the  Mo7jirt«  iim.  Sta<ller  was  au  in- 
dnatriona  compotv] ,  I  ti  only  part  of  his  Lieder 
have  been  engraved.  Tliey  inchule  settings  of 
i>oem«  by  Fichtler,  Leitner,  Kaltonbrunner, 
Heine,  Enrich,  Kurner,  snd  PaiUUMOih.  (CF.P.] 
STADLER,  Maximilian',  Abeot,  a  sound 
and  solid  composer,  born  Aujjutt  4,  174S,  at 
Melk,  in  Lower  Austria.  At  ten  became  a 
chorister  in  the  mona»«tery  of  Lilienfeld,  where 
he  learnt  music,  completing  his  education  in  the 
Jesuit  Colh  Lre  i\t  Vienna.  In  i  76^  he  joined 
the  Benedictines  at  Melk«  and  a^r  taking 
piiast*a  ordm  woriced  a  pariab-piieet  anid 
professor  till  17S'),  wlien  the  Emperor  Joseph, 
who  had  noticed  his  organ -playing,  made  him 
abbot  first  of  Lilienfeld,  and  three  yean  later  of 
Kremsmunster.  Here  liis  prudence  .ivertod  the 
suppression  of  that  then  famous  acttrouumical 
obaarvfttory.  After  tliit  he  lived  at  various 
country  houses,  then  privately  at  Linz,  and 
finally  settled  in  Vienna.  Ilaydn  and  Mozart 
had  been  <  Id  friend?  of  his,  and  at  the  request 
of  the  widow  he  put  Mosart*!  musical  remains 
in  order,  and  oopted  firam  the  antograph  score 
of  the  '  Ee<jnioin,'  the  Requiem  nnd  Kvrie,  and 
the  Dies  irae,  both  copy  and  original  being  now 
in  the  Hofljibliutliek  at  Vienna.  [See  vol.  ii. 
p.  403  a.]  He  also  cnmr'  forward  in  defence  of 
the  Requiem  against  Gottfried  Weber,  in  two 
pamphlets— 'Vertheidigung  der  Echtheit  des 
Mozart'schen  Requiem'  (Vienna  1826),  and 
•  Nachtrag  zur  Vertheidigung,'  ttc.  (lb.  1827). 
Stadler  was  an  excellent  contrapuntist,  and 
an  authority  in  masical  literature  and  hiitory. 
His  printed  eomporitions  fndnde»  Sonata*  and 
fugues  for  PF.  and  orL^an  ;  part-songs ;  two  re- 
quiems; several  masses;  a  Te  Deom;  'Die 
FMhlingsfeier/  eaatatatirith  ocdieatra,  to  Klop< 
.stock's  words ;  psalms,  miserere^;,  re<[H)n?;ea, 
offertories,  etc. ;  also  a  response  to  Haydn's 
farewell-card  for  two  voicea  and  PF.  [See 
vol.  i.  p.  715  ]  Among  his  numerous  MRS.  are 
tine  cliorui-es  for  Collin's  tragedy,  'Pol^xena.' 
Stadier's  greatest  woril,  'Die  jBtefi-eiung  von 
Jerusalem/  an  oratorio  in  two  parts,  words  by 
Heinrich  and  Matthiius  von  Collin,  was  given 
with  fjre.it  BUccesH  in  1S16  at  the  annual  extru 
oonoert  of  tiie  GeeeUschaft  der  Mosikfreunde^ 


for  the  benefit  of  the  propoaad  Ckiiiaaa  tatwiitfii 
and  in  1839  at  Zurich. 

Stadler  died  in  Yiaan*  Koir.  8,  1833.  higUv 
esteemed  both  a»  man  and  mnaieilBai.     [C.  F.  P.^ 

STAFFORD,  WrLtiAK  Cookb,  a  n.^Vv,  o- 
York,  published  at  Edinburgh  in  1830  a  i^uic 
volume  entitled  '  A  History  of  Music/  a  worV. 
chiefly  noted  for  its  inaociimcy.  but  which 
notwithstanding  was  translated  into  French 
(i3mo.  Paria*  1839)  and  Gttmatt  (8vo.  Weimar. 
1835).  IW.H.H-: 

8TA( JOINS,  Nicholas.  wa.s  taught  uiuiac  bv 
his  father,  a  musician  of  little  standing.  Althoa^ 
uf  fihii'ler  ability  he  won  the  fa\  <tur  of  Charle-*  11, 
who,  in  1682,  appointed  him  M.ister  of  the  K.iug*s 
Band  of  Mu»ic ;  and  in  the  Bame  year  the  XJttiw- 
Mity  of  Cambridge,  upon  tlie  King's  reqaest»  ooa* 
feired  upon  him  the  degree  of  Mas.  Uoc  Tlie 
perform.ince  of  the  customary  c.xercij^e  being  dit 
pensed  with,  great  disaatisfaction  was  occaaioaed, 
to  allay  wUbE  Staggins,  in  Jaly  1684,  perftmad 
an  exercise,  whereupon  he  was  appointed  Profei^.^'or 
of  Music  in  the  University ,  being  the  first  wbi> 
held  that  oifioe.  Staggins  composed  the  Odea  for 
William  IIFs  birlhday  in  1693  and  1694,  .<ti  '  f^>r 
Queeu  Anne's  birthday,  1705.  Songa  by  Inui  are 
contained  in  '  Choice  .\yre8.  Songs  and  Dialc>g^e%* 
1675,  and  other  collections  of  the  time,  and  a 
dialogue,  '  Uow  unhappy  a  lover  am  I,*  compoced 
for  Dryden's  'Conqm  -^t  ^Iranada,*  Part  II,  is 
inoladed  in  J.  8.  Smith's  'Miuica  AntiquA.*  Be 
died  in  1705.  [WJ9.H.1 

STAINER,  Jacob,  a  celebrated  German  m''>- 
lin-maker,  bom  at  Absam,  a  village  near  II. 1' 
aliout  one  German  mile  from  Innabrtick,  J uly  14, 
1621 ;  died  1683.  According  to  one  story,  the  boy 
had  a  love  of  music,  which  induced  the  pajiril 
priest  to  send  him  to  an  organ-builder  at  Inn»- 
brilck.  This  trad*',  however,  he  found  too  laborioos. 
He  therefore  took  to  making  stringed  instnunenta* 
serving  his  apprentioeahip  to  ui  InnabrUek  *  LaiH 
tenmacher*;  after  whicli  he  proceeded  to  travel, 
after  the  usual  fashion  ot  German  appreatioet. 
In  the  course  of  his  travel*,  aoeording  to  th* 
story,  he  visited  and  worked  at  Cremona  and 
other  placea  in  Italy;  and  the  common  ^Uiry 
is  that  he  worked  under  Antonlus  or  Xicholaa 
Amati,  and  afUrwai  d.s  t^jient  some  time  at  Venice, 
where  he  wrought  in  the  shop  of  N  imercati.  Of 
all  this,  however,  there  is  not  a  particle  of  ev>> 
dence.  1 1  may  be  aaid  thait  violina  are  in  eriatenne, 
signed  by  Stafner  and  dated  fWmi  C^emonn:  bat 
these  .are  now  believed  tu  be  spuri  ius.  Probably 
he  found  Italian  violins  in  tise  among  the  Italiau 
moaielaui  at  tbeooDrt  of  the  Arefadulte  Feidiiuai«l 
Charles,  Count  of  the  Tyrol,  at  Innsbriick,  and 
1  after  exauiining  their  construction  and  ouDlru«t- 
j  ing  them  with  the  rude  woriMnaaalup  of  the 
ordinary  German  Lantenm;ic1i<T,  cone  ive<I  the 
idea  of  making  violins  on  T  ;,  ,'  i;Ln  principles.  He 
b^an  at  a  very  early       ,  i   we  may  trust  an 
apparently  genuine  label  ilated  1641.  His  repiH 
tation  was  very  quickly  ma  le,  for  in  1643,  ae» 
cnnlin^'  to  the  ' .)  nhres-Bericht  des  Musemnii  in 
:  SaUbuxg'  for  tS^S^he aolda  *Viol»£Mt«rda'  to 
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the  Archbiihop  of  Salzbur]^  for  30  florins.  It  i», 
how«v«r.  p(Mdbl«  th»t  then  vukybeftittbtake  as 

to  thia  flate.  Ho  marriod  in  1645  Margaret  IT0I2- 
h&mmer,  by  whum  he  had  eight  daughters,  and 
one  son.  who  die<l  in  infaucy.  Henceforward  to 
his  death,  in  1683.  the  life  of  Stainer  shows  little 
variety.  He  made  a  great  number  of  Mtrin^red 
instruinenta  of  all  aorta,  which  he  chiefly  at 
the  markets  and  fain  of  the  n^hbouiing  town 
oTHalL  Tlieferaitiof'H«sdfiflhte*[iMKi.onl. 
which  clothe  thf  ^1  ly  rs  of  fh,:  Lifatsch  kHid  the 
Gleirscli,  supplied  him  wilh  tlie  finest  matarial 
in  the  world  for  his  purpose ;  and  tiBditkm  aaja 
that  Rtainer  would  walk  through  the  f  ireat  carry- 
ing a  sledge-hammfc:r,  with  which  he  t»truck  tbe 
stems  of  the  treeti  to  iesi  th^r  re^onanoe;  an<l 
fti  ibs  fidling  of  timber  on  the  mountain<alopes, 
Stainer  would  station  liimitelf  at  some  spot  where 
he  couM  h(ar  the  iinte  yielded  by  the  tree  as  it 
rebounded  frojii  the  mountain  side.  In  1648  the 
Atohdake  Ferdinand  Charifla  pnid  » visit  to  Htll, 
in  the  course  of  which  Stainer  exhibited  and 
played  upon  his  fiddles,  and  the  Archdukt:  thence- 
ibrth  to  his  death  in  1661  became  his  oonstant 
patron.  Ten  years  later  ho  received  by  diploma 
the  title  of  Hof-geigeniuacher  to  the  Archduke, 
and  in  1669  (Jan.  9)  the  office  was  renewed  to 
him  hj  ft  frnh  diploma  on  (he  Upieof  (1m  county 
ofl^nl  to  tlieEmpOTor  Leopold  T.  Stainer  Memi 
to  have  been  always  in  eiiibarr.  Hti-d  eircinn- 
stances,  owi^g  partly  to  his  dealings  with  Solo- 
nioii  Hfllmer.  «  J«w  of  Xirohdorf;  with  whom 
he  was  constantly  at  law.  In  1669,  having  fallen 
under  a  8ii8|iiciun  of  Luthoranism,  he  was  im- 
prisoned  luul  foi  ct'il  to  reoant.  In  167s  he  stdd 
a  viola  tla  ^'ainba  ami  t«-o  tenor  viols  at  Salzbutj,' 
for  7a  Horius,  ;ind  in  1^*75  at  the  name  place  a 
violin  for  fl.  4  kr.  He  was  still  at  work  in 
1677*  in  which  year  be  made  two  fine  instru- 
ments for  the  monastery  of  St.  QtM^eahvag. 
Soi>n  after  tliia  date  he  c<  astil  from  liis  labours. 
In  the  same  year  he  presented  an  ineffectual 
petition  to  tfie  Emperor  for  pecuniary  aMistanoe. 
Tn  his  latter  years  Stainer  1>ecame  of  unsound 
mind,  iu  which  condition  he  Jitd  in  i6>>3,  leaving 
his  wife  and  several  daoghtent  surviving  him  : 
and  in  1684  his  house  was  sold  by  his  creditors, 
his  family  having  disclaimed  his  properly  on 
account  of  the  debts  with  whieh  it  was  burdened. 
Uia  wife  died  in  great  poverty  in  1689.  There 
ie  therefore  no  truth  whatever  in  the  story  of 
his  retirement  after  the  death  of  Iuh  wife  to  a 
JBenedicline  monastery,  where  he  it  said  to  have 
devoted  himself  to  the  manufacture  of  a  certain 
number  of  violins  of  surpafusin;:  excellence,  which 
he  presented  to  the  Klectura  txud  the  Cmjperor. 
StaitMr  twdottbtedly  made  violins,  prolmbljr  of 
special  excellence,  for  the  orchestras  of  some  of 
the  Electors ;  but  such  instruments  were  maile 
and  Mold  in  the  onlinary  way  of  trade.  In  course 
of  timet  when  one  of  Ida  iMB^finiabed  inatru- 
menta  tnmed  np,  (be  contraet  between  it  and 
th<-  crowd  of  ciiiiujjon  onea  whicli  bore  lii>  nauR- 
cau.->ed  it  to  be  looked  on  as  one  of  these  *  Elector 
Violins.*  Thc6evioliiiii.faowever,caDnotbavebeen 
tha  woric  of  bii  lait  y«tn^  doiiqg  whieh  he  wai 


I  insane,  and  h.'ul  to  be  confined  in  bis  bouse  at 
I  Abeam,  where  the  wooden  bendh  to  wlueh  he 

'  w.as  chained  ia  still  to  be  seen. 

Stainer'ii  place  in  thu  iiiatory  of  German  fiddle- 
making  is  strongly  niarked.  and  it  aocoonta  for 
ilia  fiune  and  his  substantial  success.  He  was 
tlie  first  to  introduce  into  Germany  those  Italian 
princijdes  of  construction  which  are  the  secret 
of  sonority.  The  degree  of  originality  with  wliich 
Stainer  ia  to  be  ctMited  cannot  be  pnnisdy  d»- 
teimined.  .Some  trace  his  model  to  the  early 
I  Tyrolese  viol- makers,  but  in  tlie  opinion  of  otb^ 
I  anthorities  the  peculiaritiea  of  theStaiiier  violins 
I  are  strictly  original.  As  a  m<  re  workman  Stainer 
in  entitled  to  the  highest  rank,  and  if  he  had  but 
chosen  a  better  model,  his  best  instruments  would 
laave  equalled  those  of  Stradivarius  himself.  Like 
thatoefebrated  maker  he  was  famous  for  the  great 
nuniber  a^j  well  as  the  excellence  of  his  |iro<liic- 
iions.  Ue  made  an  immenjie  number  of  insiru* 
menta,  aome  mora,  and  othwa  ten.  finely  flniahed, 
bnt  all  Hubstantuilly  of  the  same  model :  and 
the  celebrity  which  he  gained  caused  his  pattern 
to  Ite  widely  cofded,  in  Germany, in  England  [see 
lA)vnoN  VroUN-MAKERs\  and  even  in  Italy,  at 
a  timo  when  Stradivariub  and  Joseph  Guamerius 
were  producing  instruments  in  all  respects  enor- 
mously anperior.  This  endured  more  or  lese  for 
a  oentnry ;  hot  the  ftMbion  passed  away,  and  hie 
imitator*  t  )  'k  to  iniitatin;;;  those  Italian  makmi 
whose  constructive  principles  he  had  adopted. 
AllStainer'swotlcabearbiepeonliarimpreaa.  The 
main  design  bears  a  rmig^h  rcserublance  to  that 
of  the  Amati,  but  the  model  m  higher;  the 
belly,  instead  uf  forming  a  finely-rounded  ridge^ 
is  Oattened  at  the  top,  and  declines  abruptly  to 
the  margins ;  the  midtlle  curves  are  shallow  and 
ungraceful ;  the  /-holes  are  shorter,  and  have  a 
•quare  and  eomewbat  meoiianioal  ent;  (lie  top 
and  bottom  volntea  of  the  /*s  are  ronnder  and 
mor<-  nt  arly  of  a  nizc  than  in  the  Cremomi  in-tru 
ments,  but  the  wood  is  of  the  finest  quality,  the 
finish,  though  varying  in  the  dilTerent  oasMa 
of  instniuients.  invarialdy  iinlii-ateH  a  rajnd  ami 
mafeteriy  hand ;  and  the  vaniish  is  always  rich 
and  lustrooB.  It  is  of  all  coloun,  from  a  deep 
thick  brown  to  a  fine  goMen  amber,  equal  to  that 
of  Cremona  :  and  in  his  beut  works  the  exterior 
alone  would  justify  the  clebrity  of  the  maker 
But  to  underataad  the  secret  of  Stainer's  success 
the  violin  most  be  opened,  and  it  then  appears 
that  tli<-'  tliidairssc-s  of  i.h  '  wood  and  the  disp<»- 
sitionof  the  blocks  and  linings  arc  identical  with 
those  of  the  Cremona  makers.  The  difference  w  dl 
beconro  mnn- oTivioM-i  whrn  nn  old  German  viol  is 
examined.  It  wiii  bo  louud  tiiat  the old«ir Germ:ui 
makers,  though  tliey  finished  their  imtrumenta 
with  great  care  and  sometimes  with  laborious 
ornament,  settled  their  dimensions  and  thick- 
nesses by  gue^H,  and  Ui>ed  no  linings  at  all. 
Stainer's  instruments  are  poor  in  respect  of  tone. 
The  combination  of  height  and  flatness  In  tlie 

in\"lcl  diininlslRS  the  intensity  of  the  tone,  though 
j  it  produces  a  certain  sweetness  and  llexii>ility. 

Popular  as  the  miodd  onea  was,  the  verdict  of 
I  muddaiis  ie  now  nnanimom  against  it,  and  tba 
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Stabler  invtrnmeiits  are  now  valued  lew  for  prac- 
tlval  ue  tiian  as  onriosUies.  The  Tiollnt,  wliidi 

are  found  of  Uncc  difTi  reMt  sizca,  nre  tlie  best 
worth  having ;  the  Usnors  are  good  for  little. 
The  violiits  ara  abtmdant  enough,  even  after 

allowing  for  the  vnst  nnmlifr  of  spurious  instm- 
inents  which  pass  under  the  makrr  s  name  ;  but 
ihej  Tary  graatly  in  value,  acconlincj  to  tlieir 
clas'^,  nnd  the  cnn  liiidn  in  which  they  arc.  Their 
v.ibie  \in»  t^Ttiaily  dt;crea.«ed  during  iho  present 
century.  A  fine  8]tecimen  that  would  ha\c 
brought  £  I  DO  a  century  s|p>  will  now  scarcely 
produce  £20,  and  the  infenor  instrninents  have 
depreciated  in  prnprirti'<n.  Small  instruTiit-Tits  of 
the  oommon  sort,  which  may  be  bought  very 
eheap,  are  nfleful  for  clilltlren.  Stniner's  best 
inatrumciit s  Itave  writ  ten  Ijibels  :  sonu^  of  the 
common  one»  >javc  ia  very  amatl  Itoman  letter- 
press in  the  middle  of  a  laige  slip  of  paper, 
•JaeobiT-*  S?a"ner  in  AUgnm  pmpf  Oenipontum 
Anno  (167S).'  It  is  not  impo^nible  that  Rome 
of  these  may  have  been  nade  bj  ether  hnTuls 
under  hia  direction.  [E.J.P.] 

8TA1NER,  Mabocs,  brother  of  the  last- 
menUoned,  a  celebrated  T\  tol^  Tiolin-maker. 

Mark  StaiiiiT  It  arric  I  liia  tra  le  from  .Tarob,  and 
set  up  for  himself  at  the  village  of  Laufcn.  Tlie 
famoiis  Florentine  player  Veradni  hail  two  violins 
by  this  maker,  christened  *St.  Peter'  and  'St. 
Paul,'  and  he  reckoned  them  superior  t<>  all  Italian 
violinn.  In  sailing  from  Lutidon  to  Leghorn  in 
1746  Vcracini  was  fhii  wrctkt  d  and  tlie  fiddles 
were  lout.  Thv  iu^itruincuUi  of  tlii»  maker  are 
extremely  rare.  They  are  made  of  unusuall;  fine 
material,  covered  with  dark  varnish,  of  somewhrit 
large  size,  and  are  sweet  tiiongh  decidedly  feeble 
in  tone.  Like  tli'>ne  of  Ja cb  Slainer.  tlioy  usually 
contain  written  labels.  One  of  these  runs  thus : 
*  If  arena  Stainer,  Bttifrer  vnd  Geigemnaoiher  ia 
KUfstein  anno  ififo  '  Occasionally  Marcus  Stainer 
yielded  to  an  obvious  temptation,  and  sold  his 
violins  under  the  name  of  hie  more  famoua 
brother.'  [E  J. P.] 

STAINER,  John,  Mub  Doe.,  son  of  a  school- 
master, was  bom  in  London.  J unc  6, 1 8<|o.  entered 
the  choir  of  St.  Paul's  Catiiedral  in  184; — by 
whloh  time  he  was  already  a  remarkable  player 
and  an  excellent  stght-singer«— «nd  remnined  iliere 
till  1856.  very  ofien  takinij  (lie  or„'an  nn  nci  asion. 
In  1854  ^®  was  appointed  organist  and  choir- 
master ofAt.  Benedict  and  St.  Peter  Panl's  Wharf, 
of  which  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Cowanl.  ila«s;fal  niastvr 
to  the  choristers,  was  Rector.  At  the  t^anie  time 
h?  learnt  harmony  from  Mr.  Bayley.  ma.«»terof  St. 
Paul's  Ix IV «!,  niid  counter|Kiint  fi'  tn  I>r  Steo'.^'al!, 
for  whom  he  yang  the  soprauo  i>:it  i  in  his  Mus. 
]  >ee.  exercise  at  Cam  bridge  in  1 85  3 .  Th  rough  the 
liberality  of  Miss  iinckett  he  rec«ived  a  course 
of  lessons  on  the  organ  from  George  Cooper  at 
St.  Sepulchre's.  In  1856  he  wa."  selected  by 
bir  F.  Ouseley  as  niganist  of  his  then  newly* 
founded  college  at  Tenbniy,  where  he  remained 
for  Rome  time.  Tn  1859  he  matriculated  at 
Christ  Church.  Oxford,  and  took  the  degree  of 
Una.  Baa  Shortly  aftiv,  he  left  Tenbn^  fiv 


Magdiden  Coll^m,  Oxford,  where  afler  eix  months 
trfsl  he  tueceeded  Mr.  Blyth  ae  crgMiIsi  aad 

in  foi  ni'itor  rhnri^frn  uni.  lie  then  entered  St- 
£k]iunnd  Hall  as  a  residf^nt  undergraduate,  and 
while  dischar^'ing  his  duties  at  Ms'.;dnlen,  worked 
f  r  h'n  13.A.  do'^rco  in  Arts,  wliich  bo  t  ol,  it 
Trinity  Term,  1863.  Meantimo,  on  tiie  citati. 
of  Stephen  Elvey,  he  had  lieen  .tppointod  Ore^ist 
of  the  Univcmity  of  Oxford,  aad  was  ccnductor 
of  a  flourishing  CoUrge  Musical  Society  and  of 
anntlier  a.';«iociation  at  Exeter  College.  Bat 
nothing  interfered  with  his  duties  at  Magdalea, 
where  he  raised  the  ehoir  to  a  very  high  state  of 
efHoienov.  In  lif  prna'e.leil  to  lli^  Mn< 
degree,  and  in  186^)  to  his  M.A.,  and  l>ecaine  one 
of  the  examiners  (or  musical  degrees.  In  1 872  be 
left  Oxfoni  and  succeeded  Mr.  flo-^'i  (.ifieru  Ard* 
Sir  John)  as  organist  of  St.  Paul's  UathteJrsL 
The  eerviccB  were  at  that  time  by  no  means  what 
they  should  have  bet  n  ;  but  Stainer  po^f^essed  the 
confidence  of  the  D.  an  and  Ch.ipter.  and  his  harl 
work,  knowledge,  and  tact,  have  at  last  brought 
them  to  the  pitch  of  exoellenoe  which  ia  now  so 
wdl  known  In  London. 

Dr.  Stainer  has  not  conflnt^d  his  aoMvity  t'^  h:- 
owu  University.  Ue  is  a  member  of  the  Uxu-d 
of  musical  studies  at  Cambridge,  and  for  two 
ye.nrs  was  also  pxaminer  for  the  degree  of  Mn?- 
Doc.  there.  He  is  further  examiner  for  musi'ml 
degrees  in  the  University  of  London  :  i?*  as 
Hon.  Member  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Mu^ie. 
and  Hon.  Fellow  of  the  Tonic  Sol  fa  College;  a 
Vice-President  of  the  College  of  Organists,  and 
a  'Vice-President  of  the  Maajcal  AModatioa.  of 
which  he  was  virtually  the  founder.  Re  was  a 
juror  at  the  Paris  Exhibition  of  1880,  and  at  its 
close  was  decorated  with  the  Lwon  of  Hooour. 
He  was  attached  to  tlie  Katinnal  IVatning  School, 
London,  as  a  Probs-nr  of  Or;j:in  ati<l  Harmory, 
from  its  foundation,  an<i  at  Easter  lb8i  succeeded 
Mr.  Sullivan  as  Principal.  In  1883  he  stio- 
cecded  Mr.  Hullab  as  TnKpcctor  of  Music  in  the 
Elementary  Schools  of  England  for  the  I'rivy 
Council.  He  is  aico  a  Member  of  Council  of 
the  Royal  College  of  Mu>ic.  His  comjiositi  'tis 
embrace  an  oratorio,  'Gideon,*  and  a  cantata, 
'The  Daughter  of  Jairus,'  composed  by  request 
for  tbe  Worcester  Festival  of  September  1878, 
two  oomplete  eathedml  services,  and  16  aaihema. 
He  is  the  author  of  thu  t\\  o  vory  jmpular  manuals 
of  Harmony  and  the  Organ  in  Novello's  seriea^ 
and  of  a  work  on  Bible  itiusic,  and  Is  part  editor, 
with  W.  A.  Barrett,  of  a  •  Dictionary  Musical 
Terms'  (Novello,  1876).  Dr.  Stainer  i.s  beloved 
and  esteemed  by  all  who  kii>>w  bim,  and  is  an 
admirable  and  efficient  musician  in  all  brandies, 
but  his  great  rxccllcuce  resides  in  his  organ-play- 
ing't  aad  (-pecinlly  his  accompaniments,  which  are 
ttttanrpasscd.  He  is  a  shining  example  of  the 
excellent  foundation  of  sonnd  mnsiod  knowled^ 
uliich  may  be  ^'ot  nnt  of  tbe  van>tus  dulie-i  and 
shifts  of  the  life  of  a  clever  chorister  in  one  of  oar 
cathedrals;  and  by  which  both  he  and  his  MtnA 
Arthur  Snlli van  b(  nofite  1,  as  tbey  ]u'rlia]>s  cviuld 
not  have  bencKted  by  any  wore  regular  cotime 
of  Study.  [G.] 
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STAM  ATY,  Camille  Marie,  eon  of  a  Greek 
{Mber  .-ui'l  a  very  muaical  French  mother,  wan 
bom  at  K  ine,  March  23. 181 1.  After  thedeftth 
of  bis  titluT  in  1818  bis  mother  retum«d  to 
Frmnoe,  remained  fome  time  at  Dijon,  and  finallj 
went  to  Pam.  Jben,  ftfter  long  ooqaettii^ 
between  mnrio  snd  biiiine«  aa  *  profeMion, 
StaJiiaty,  in  took  an  employe's  p^ist  in  tli' 

Prefecture  of  the  iseine.  But  muiiic  retain«^  iu 
inflaenoe  on  him,  niid  under  Fessy  and  Kalk- 
brenner  he  became  a  remarkable  plavt  r  \n 
attack  of  rbeumatiMn  forced  him  from  piayiug 
to  the  study  of  compoeitioB.  hi  Mmtck  1835  he 
made  hin  first  public  a|ipeat«noe  in  m  eoncert, 
the  programme  of  which  contained  a  concerto 
and  other  pieces  of  his  composiiinn.  This  let!  to 
hi*  being  mocb  loaglit  afWr  ns  a  teacher.  But 
he  was  not  satisfied.  Mid  in  Sept.  1836  went  to 
liexi  '/K!  I'.r  'ractL'd  (l(Mihl!t.H>4  by  the  fame  of  Men- 
delnobu  aud  bchumann.  tbeu  both  resid^Qt  Ibto-e 
(MendebMlui  Family,  ii.  30) ■    After  a  short 

eiMirsc  of  ins' rnrtif>r)  from  Meiulelssohn,  he  re- 
tomed  to  Pans  early  in  1837,  and  introduced 
much  more  clnssical  muatD'^BiiAhi  Moxart,  Bee- 
thoven, etc. — into  his  programmes.  In  1846  he 
lo«t  his  mothfr,  in  1848  he  married,  in  1862  was 
Diadc  Ch'  •  il  .  1  of  the  Lt-ipon  of  Honour,  and  on 
April  IQ,  ibjo.  closed  a  lung  career  of  usefulness 
«M  en&ofiiMan.  From  n  erowd  of  pupils  it  is 
BuflScient  to  name  Gottsolialk  ami  Saint  Saens. 
His  most  perujAoeat  works  nro  e<iuc»tiOQAl — *Le 
Bliythme  des  doigts,'  much  praised;  'Etttdee 
progTf.ssivufl' (op  37-39);  '  Etudes  coBccrtantes' 
(ops,  46,  47) ;  '  Esjquiiise  '  (op.  19)}  *  Etudes  pit- 
toresqueg'  {op.  31) ;  'Six  ^tudai  caracteriatiques 
mr  Ob^on.'  and  1  a  transoiipUoni  entitleil  *  tiou- 
venir  du  Conserratolre.* 

Beri'l,  -1  t!',ese.  his  solo  sonatas  in  F  minor  and 
G  minor,  a  PF.  trio  (op.  I  a),  *  concerto  in  A 
minor,  and  other  works,  were  much  esteemed  at 
the  ti  ne.  The  concerto  and  some  brilliant  vari- 
ations un  an  •>riginid  theme  (op.  3),  are  reviewed 
very  favourably  by  Snhnmnn  (Gei.  Sdiriften, 
ii.155.  «8i).  [G.) 

8TAMITZ.  A  Bohemian  musical  ftunily  of 
much  renown  in  the  i8th  eentory.   (i)  JoiBAmr 

Karl,  l^^m  1 719,  son  nf  the  schtmlma^^ter  at 
Deutsthbrod ;  a  man  evidently  ol  griiafe  originality 
and  force.  About  1 745  he  became  leading  violin 
and  director  of  chamb«r-musio  to  the  Elector  of 
Mannheim,  and  remuned  there  till  his  death  in 
1761,  He  wr<jte  much  niiinic  for  the  violin, 
which  shows  him  to  have  been  a  great  and 
hrilliMit  player.  iSz  oonoertos,  3  >nf»  of  6 
sonatas,  ami  «oine  f-n!  ?  i  xercir.e.s,  |L,'iviTi_  tLi  otTect 
of  duets,  wero  ptibli!<heii  at  Tarid,  and  21  con- 
eertos  and  9  hoIos  nre  still  in  MS.  He  also 
wmte  jfym|ihonie8.  of  whicli  6  an-  |  il  j  1j  d  and 
II  ill  M8.,  as  well  as  concertos  ami  Bonatas  for 
the  harpsichord.  There  is  no  chance  now  of 
hearing  any  of  Stamifai's  orehestni  worin;  but 
it  it  obviooe  from  Buniey's  aoooont  ('Ptvsent 
Statf,'  i.  95,  96  I  that  they  were  a  gr<'at  advance 
in  effect  and  expression  on  anything  that  pre- 
oaded  them.  {%)  Hit  broUwr  TSADOMm,  botn 
ipi.  was  a  great  eell»'pln|W»  nbo  ik  Iht 
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^Tatinlieim  band.  He  l>tcame  a  prK  ist.  rose  to 
many  diiriiititH.  and  ili'  d  at  Altbunzlau  Aug.  23, 
1768.  Another  brother.  •losspa,  was  distin* 
guished  aaapainter.  Cannableh  waa  one  of  J  ohann 
Karl'H  i)n|ii!s,  but  a  still  mi>re  memorable  one 
was  (3)  his  eldest  son,  K.ABL,  bum  at  Maonbeiui, 
May  7,  1746,  and  Ulce  hfa  father  a  temaritablo 
violini.-t  am!  composer.  In  1770  he  went  to 
Paris,  and  was  known  there  a<t  a  player  of  the 
viola  and  viola  d'amore.  In  1 785  he  returned 
to  Germany,  and  in  1787  we  find  him  at  Prnj^iie 
aud  Nureml  er:,',  in  1790  at  CHKt<c;l,  arid  then  at 
St.  Petersburg,  w  here  he  remained  for  some  years, 
and  where  be  brought  out  *  grand  opera, '  Dar> 
dan  OS,'  Re  died  at  Jena  in  i8ot.  His  pabUshed 
works  contAin  10  syniphonit^,  4  do.  for  3  violins 
and  orchestra^  7  ooncertoe  for  violin,  1  for  viola* 
and  I  lor  piano;  also  many  quartets,  trioe,  ete. 
(4)  Another  son  nf  Johann  Karl  was  Anton,  bom 
at  Mannbeiui  1755.  lie  went  to  Paris  with 
Karl,  and  published  muchibr  thovioliiit<tf  wbudi 
a  li.-<t  18  ^'ivi-n  by  Eelis.  [G.] 

STANFORD,  CHAKL£d  Villibrs,  composer 
and  conductor,  bom  Sept.  30,  185a,  at  Diuditt, 
where  his  father,  an  enthusiastic  amateur,  was 
Examiner  in  the  Court  of  Chancery.  Ue  studied 
composition  with  A.  O'Leary  and  Sir  Robert 
Stewart ;  matriculated  at  Queen's  College,  Cam- 
bridge,  as  choral  scholar;  in  1873  succeeded  Dr. 
J.  L.  Hopkins  :\»  organist  of  Trinity  College,  gra- 
duated there  in  Classical  Uonoura  in  i874»  Mtd 
was  appointed  condnetorof  theOambridgeUniyer* 
sity  Musical  Society.  In  1S74,  5,  and  fi,  he  stmlied 
with  Rcinecke  at  Leipzig,  and  Kjel  at  Berlin ; 
proceeded  M.A.  in  1677 ;  wrote  an  Orertnre  fbr 
the  Glouce.-*ter  Fe.stival  in  the  Kame  year,  which 
was  after wardti  played  at  the  CryHtal  i'alaee,  and 
a  Pnalm  (the  46th,  op.  8),  performed  at  Cambridge, 
May  2  3,  1877,  and  at  a  Kiobter  Concert.  At  the 
ret]  uest  of  M  r.  Tennyson  he  composed  the  overture, 
songs,  and  entractes  for  '  Que^n  Mary '  (op.  6)« 
when  that  play  was  produced  at  the  Lyoenin, 
April  18,  1876.  His  Symphony  hi  Bb  was  p«r^ 
formed  at  the  Crvstal  P.alace,  March  ^,  1S79. 

On  Feb.  6,  iS8i,  his  opera  'The  Veiled  Pro- 
phet  of  Khoraasaa,*  hi  3  aeta.  libretto  by  W.  B. 
Squire,  af'rr  irr  ,  wa-  prcKlnced  at  the  Court 
Theatre,  Hanover,  with  Geniian  version  by 
Kapellmeister  Frank,  published  by  KooBey  &  Co. 
and  Bote  &  fiock.  An  Elegiac  8ym|jlii>ny  in  D 
minor  was  produced  at  Cambridge,  March  7, 
1S83  ;  and  a  Serenade  in  5  movements,  also  for 
full  oicheatra  (op.  1 7)^  at  the  Bixmingham  Fes- 
tival,  i88a,  with  grant  soeoess,  an  d  repeated 
at  Bristol.  Thus  far  evety  yi'ar  has  scored  a 
success,  and  we  may  hope  that  a  new  j-act 
opera,  '  Savooavofai  '—words  by  O.  A.  AVedcett 
—announced  for  production  at  Hamburg  in  the 
autumn,  will  not  prove  an  exception.  In  chamber 
music  Mr.  Stanford  has  been  equally  active.  He 
has  published  a  Suite  and  Toccata  for  PF.  m)1o 
(ops.  a  and  3);  a  Sonata  lor  Pb".  and  violin  in  P 
(op.  11),  and  another  for  PF.  and  cello  in  A 
(op.  9)— both  produced  at  Fraake's  Chamber 
Concerts,  i88a ;  3  Intannenoa  for  PF.  and 
daiwat  {(Ofi.  13) ;  m  Btriag  Qoattet  in  F 
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15);  8  Song*  by  George  Eliot  (op.  i);  6  do. 

by  Heine  (op.  4":  ;  6  i\n  hv  do.  (op.  y)  ;  6  Souga 
(op.  14).  Ill  church  mutnc  he  iU  known  hy  a 
Meniuig,  Coimnunion.  and  Evening  Service  in 
(op.  10).  anil  an  Kveuinjf  Jo.  (Sons  of  the  Clergy, 
1880)  lor  chorua,  orchestra,  and  organ  (op.  I  a); 
al-so  2  hynuis  by  Klopslook  (ops.  5  and  16).  He 
has  edited  Leo's 'Dixit  DoauntM*  inC,Mid]iihia 
capacity  of  a>ndiictiir  of  th^GsinbridgeUiUTeraity 
Musical  Society,  has  given  first  pfrforinanccs  in 
EngjUuid  of  Sohumann*!  yd  part  of  'Faust,' 
BiMiiin**  O  minor  SjrmplMmy  and  Rhapsodie 
(op-  5$\  Kitl'a  Requiem,  etc.  Under  Mr.  Stan- 
ford tho  tfuuiety  ju«t  mentioned  ban  become  a 
power  in  the  country,  and  his  iniloflinofc'  h  is 
stimulated  music  at  CaniViriJi^'e  to  a  remarkable 
degree  of  activity,  which  has  yet  to  be  imitated 
at  Oxford.  He  is  Profewwr  of  Composition  and 
OrobestndpUiyingftfc^eEoyalCoU^o  of  M(i<4tc. 
Ltmdon.  [G.] 

STANLEV.  John,  Mm.  6m.,  bora  In  London 

in  1 713,  at  two  years  old  became  blind  by  ac- 
cident, ai  seven  began  to  learn  mosio  from  John 
Reading,  onpuiist  of  Hackney,  and  ft  fiewmontlis 
later  was  pl.iced  with  Maurice  Gro»  ne,  under 
whom  he  madu  such  rapid  progress  thai  in  i  734 
he  was  appointed  orgaiust  of  All  Hallows,  Breiyl 
Street,  and  in  1 726  organist  of  St.  Andrew's,  Hol- 
bom.  On  July  19,  1719,  he  graduated  as  Mu'^. 
Bsc.  ftt  Oxford.  In  1734  he  was  appointed  one  of 
the  omnistaof  the  TemplaCbandi.  Is  1743  he 
pobliabed  *Sbc  Oaalfttii^  Ibr  ft  Yoioe  nnd  iBBtm- 
nients,'  the  words  by  Hawkins,  the  future  hist<  irl.i  n 
of  musici  which  ptored  so  saooessfal  that  a  few 
months  bter  he  pabHahed  ft  rfmihur  set  to  worda 
by  the  sanif  author.  In  1757  he  produced  his 
*  J*-)ihLhali.'  and  in  1760  jointni  J.  C.  Smith  in 
oarrvin^'  on  the  oratorio  purf'orniancee  fomerly 
conducted  '  y  IThj  i  !.  '""r  which  lie  compop*  ,1 
•Zitnri,'  1760,  and  '  The  Fall  of  E^-pt,'  1774. 
b  1 761  he  set  to  music  Robert  Lloyd's  dramatic 
pftstoxftU  *  Aroftdi%  or  The  Shepherd's  Wedding,' 
written  in  honoor  of  the  roarrii^  of  George  III. 
and  Queen  Charlotte.  He  publihht^l  abio  '  Three 
Omtatas  Mid  Three  Songs  for  a  Voice  and  In- 
atrumenti,*  wad  tlvee  sets,  of  is  each,  of  Orcan 
Voluntaries.  In  1774.  on  the  retirement  of  Smith, 
ho  associated  Thomas  Liuley  with  himself  in  the 
conduct  of  the  oratorios.  In  1779  he  succeeded 
Dr.  Boyoe  as  Master  of  tho  King's  Band  of 
Music  Burney  aays  he  was  '  a  neat,  pleading, 
and  ftoonrate  performer,  a  natural  and  n^rre^ble 
MMttposer,  and  an  intelligent  instructor.'  He  died 
May  IQ,  1786.  His  portrait  by  Gainsborough 
wiis  finely  eiij^^raved  by  Mary  Ann  Rigg  (after- 
wards Scott),  and  another  portrait*  at  the  onan, 
was  engcared  by  Matt  AidolL  [W.^H.] 

8TANSBUBY,  Giomb  Fbkdebick,  ion  of 

Jnwph  Stansbtiry,  a  player  upon  the  flute.  bas80on 
and  viola,  re^iiding  in  BriHtol,  was  bom  in  that 
eity  in  1800.  Wlien  only  12  years  old  he  was 
proficient  on  the  pianoforte,  violin,  and  flute,  anrl 
at  19  Wi'w  euj^^ed  by  Mme.  CataJani  as  acconi- 
mayist  during  a  concert  tour  through  England. 
Uft  waa  aAorwarda  director  of  the  music  at  the 
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Theatre  Beyal,  DiiUin,  where  he  madft  Ua  a^ 

pearanoe  as  a  composer  with  an  ov*?rtTire  to  •  Lifie 
m  Dublin.'  In  i8i8  he  appeared  at  tlt^  Ha/' 
market  Theatre  as  Capt.  Macheatb  in  '  Tbe 
Beggar's  Opera,'  and  on  Jan.  15, 1839.  at  Corcait 
Garden  in  A.  Lee's  '  Nymph  of  the  Grotto/  H» 
continued  there  and  at  Drury  Lane  for  sevtnl 
years.  He  was  afterwards  engaged  mm  maakal 
direotor  and  oondnoior  at  Oe  JamesX  the 
Surrcv,  and  other  theatres.  He  coinposo  J  moai': 
for  '  Waverley '  (with  A.  Lee),  and  '  Puss  is 
Boots,'  183a ;  'The  Elfin  Sprite.*  and  *  N«itha's 
Cave,'  I  S3,',,  and  other  piece?,  besides  iaa'>T 
songs,  etc.  His  voice  was  of  poor  quality,  l  ut  ht 
was  an  excellent  mtisician,  andnnaady  co;.  p'  -  ; 
He  died  of  dropsy,  June  3,  1845.  £W.HJi.j 


STARCK  (von  Bronsart),  iKOKBoac.  waa  bora 
at  St.  Petersburg,  of  Swedish  parents.  12-14 
Aujjjust,  1840.  Henselt  was  one  of  ber  first 
masters.  When  18  she  studied  £ar  soiimi  tims 
nnder  Uat  at  Weimar,  and  then  made  •  kftf 
concert  tour  through  the  principal  towns  of  Ge  r- 
many, playing  at  the  Gewandhaos  Conoerts  m 
1858  and  1859,  at  Paris  and  Si,  FMsrabnrg.  la 
1861  she  married  Hans  von  Bronsart.  .Aft^^ 
staying  some  time  in  Leipzig,  T)rL-»(ien.  and 
Benin,  Herr  Bronsart  and  his  wife  settled  in 
Uanorer,  where  he  is  Intendant  of  the  thea^^ 
Here  &be  devoted  herself  entirely  to  oompositioo. 
An  opera  by  her.  '  Die  Gottin  von  Sais,'  had 
been  wtsoooflaiful  in  B«liii,  hat  h«r  oevt  dra* 
matie  work,  a  setting  of  GoetlieVi  'Jaty  mad 
Biitely,'  was  played  with  great  success  In  Weimar, 
Cassel,  and  many  other  places.  In  1870  ahe 
mtoto  ft  *Kaiaer  Wilhelm  Haroh,*  wfd6b  waa 
played  at  Berlin  at  a  state  performance  to  cele- 
brate the  return  of  the  troops.  She  h;t$  «ince 
completed  a  foiur«oife  opera  *jUiaig  Hi  a  me,  the 
libretto  by  Hans  von  Bronsart  and  Fritdrich 
von  BodonKtcdt.  Since  settling  in  Hariovt-r,  Frau 
von  Bronsart,  w  bo  is  a  pianist  of  rare  exceUenoa. 
has  seldom  heen  heard  in  poblie.  She  baa  how- 
ever played  dttets  for  two  jlUatxm  wiA  lisct  at 

concertos  in  Hanover.    Her  conipoaltion*,  include 

a  concerto  and  other  PF.  pieces,  many  songs, 
and  soma  mono  for  atriaga.  tW3y8.j 

STARK,  LuDwm,  waa  bom  at  Mualoh  June 

ig,  tS'^,  I  ;  was  educated  at  th^  ^''niver^ity  tlien.-. 
and  learned  music  in  the  good  school  of  th« 
Laohners.  In  1856  he  want  to  Paris,  and  aflsr 
a  short  residence  thero  removp^l  t<-»  S»it»»i-  »rt. 
and  in  conjunction  with  Lebert,  Bniciimuan, 
and  Laiblin,  founded  the  Stuttgart  Music  School, 
which  has  since  become  ao  wall  known.  A  vaong 
the  teachers  in  the  sehool  were  Bpeidel,  Faisst, 
I'ischek,  Levi,  and  other  well-known  nauie-i  I  »r. 
Stark's  energies  have  been  since  that  time  oon- 
tfttoany  eooesninlad  on  tbe  adiod.  wMdi  has 
flniiri-r^h'jd  neTOrriingly,  and  in  Julv  i'^-65  w.-i< 
allowed  to  assume  the  title  of  Couservatonuiu. 
Among  the  present  teachers  are  DionysPruckner 
(|ii;iti-\  KJitiuii'l  Sing-er  (violin),  etc.  At  the 
end  of  tiie  £,otli  1  alf-yt-Ar,  April  15.  1883.  the 
number  of  professional  scholars  was  I40  (la 
Boglisb),  44  male  and  96  female.  But  in  1S78 
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the  number  appears  to  b»Te  reached  33a.  More 
than  5000  jput»U«  have  been  edacat«d  in  the 
Ooowrvatonom,  cf  wbora  540  were  from  Great 
Britain  and  436  from  Aincrica. 

A  large  number  of  w  urk^  have  been  prepared 
for  tbe  nae  of  the  students,  among  which  the 
•Gro?se  Klaviernohule'  of  Lcliort  and  Stark,  in 
4  vok.,  couapiciKiiis.  Alao  by  the  same — '  In- 
Htruktive  Klavierstucke '  in  4  gradee;  '  Jugend> 
bibliothek '  and  'J  ugendalbum,'  each  in  I  a  parte; 
'  Instruktive  kla««icher  Auagabe,'  of  various 
writ<'ri*.  iu  21  wis.,  by  Lvbert,  Faisit,  I*  XjMiIk 
aer.  Liszt,  aad  Biilow ;  and  many  more. 

Dr.  Stark  was  made  Itojal  Profenor  in  1868, 
and  Ron.  Dr.  Pli.  i S7 and  has  many  other  disliiic- 
tioiu.  His  latest  publication  is  op.  7  7,  part  >  1 1 . 

SiOMoyD  LBBiBT,the  real  fmmder  of  the  Stutt- 
gart Conservatoire,  was  born  at  LuJfti.'aburg.  in 
\VurteJiib«rg,  Dec.  13,  iS^.*,  and  got  his  uiuoical 
education  from  Tonia-chok  and  D.  Wtbor  at 
PragUL'.  lie  settled  in  Munich  as  a  pianoforte 
teacher  for  some  years  before  he  started  the 
music  school.  He  is  a  very  aocompliahed  and 
•oooeisfal  trndm,  thongh  the  loerit  oi  his  sys- 
tem— the  fMrsMStM  one,  which  often  loads  to 
thumping — may  be  qmslloiied.  (G.] 

STAri)ENHErM,  Jacob  RiTTKn  von- who 
was  lie«tboven's  medical  man  during  his  last  years 
•born  at  liainz  1764,  died  sfVleBiia,  May  17, 

1830,  was  oncof  ill.  :;;ii4  distlnguiyhrd  pfj% -icians 
of  his  Umt*.  }ie  Htudied  in  Paris.  Aii^'Kburg,  and 
Vienna,  where,  aft»'r  two  yean*  practice  in  Hun- 
gary, he  settled.  He  early  gained  tli  frivtmr  of 
the  Uarrnch  family,  which  introduoeci  him  to  an 
exteosiTe  practice  among  the  highest  ranks  of 
the  Austrian  nobility.  In  1826  he  treated  the  Em- 
peror  "Fnaa  so  successfully,  as  to  be  appointed 
physician  to  the  Duke  of  Beidista^lt,  son  of 
Ifapoleon  and  Marie  Louise.  [A.W.T.] 

8TAUDXGIb  JosBFH,  one  of  the  most  dis- 
(jagnisbed  and  MOoupUshed  sii^im  of  luodank 

times,  born  April  14,  1H07,  at  Wollersdorf,  in 
Lower  Auistria.  liiii  father  destined  him  for 
liiR  own  calling,  that  of  Imperial  huntsman 
( Uevii-rjiiger),  bat  fur  Hub  he  was  not  suflFicif.-ntly 
t»lruu^,  and  iu  iSi6  ho  entered  the  Gyuiiuisiuiu 
of  Wiener  Neuatadt,  where  his  beautiful  soprano 
▼oioe  soon  attraoted  attention  in  the  oharab.  In 
iSaj  be  attended  the  philosopbieal  college  at 
Kj^nis,  and  was  pcr:*aade<l,  in  18^5,  to  enter 
upon  his  noviciate  in  the  iienedictine  Monastery 
«t  Hellc.  Here  bis  Tofoe^  wbidi  bad  developed 
into  a  fine  sonorous  basa,  was  invaluable  for  the 
church  services.  A  vague  impulse  drove  him 
In  8epi  1837  to  Vienna  to  etodj  tmgpry,  but 
money  ran  short,  and  he  was  glad  to  acc«pt  a 
place  in  the  chorus  at  the  Kiimthnerthor  Theatre. 
Here  he  took  occasional  secondary  parts,  nntil 
the  sadden  iilnsM  of  one  of  the  aolo  singers 
brought  him  forward  m  Ptefero  in  the  'Stamme 
von  Portin,'  after  which  all  tho  principal  parts 
fell  into  his  bands.  High  as  was  his  position 
«n  the  stage,  he  was  still  greater  a  ringer 
of  oratorio  and  chnroh  nuisie.  For  llii^  branch 
of  music  he  had  not  only  an  inborn  love,  but 


great  natural  pift^,  especially  qaickness  of 
comprehension,  and  an  extraordinary  power  of 
singing  at  sight.  In  1 831  he  was  sidimtted  to 
the  Court  Chapel,  and  in  if 37  gang  for  tlie  fir>t 
tuue  at  the  great  mui»ical  festival  of  the  Geueil- 
schaft  der  Musikfreunde  in  the  '  Creation.'  In 
he  mn'j;  in  the  'Seas<ina'  for  the  Ton- 
kiiiisUer  Sociciat,  a  iiociuty  to  which  he  ren- 
dered the  greatest  services.  Thongh  not  even  a 
member,  he  sang  at  no  less  than  eighty  of  its 
concerts,  and  absolutely  declined  to  accept  any 
fee.  Differences  with  the  niana;^einent  of  the 
CTourt Theatre  led  him  tu  the  theatre  'An  der 
Wien*  on  its  reopening  ia  1845.  There  be 
acted  an  chief  manager,  and,  with  Pisoliek  and 
Jenny  Land,  enttired  on  a  6«rt«»i  of  fresh 
triumphs.  He  returned  to  the  Court  Theatre 
in  1848,  bnt  only  to  expose  himself  to  frt*h 
annoyance  up  to  February  1 85 4,  when  an 
abrupt  dianMHl  anbitteied  the  rest  of  his  life. 
His  last  mMMrmnoe in  publir  was  in  'St.  Paul.* 
at  the  TonktlnBtler  Sodetat,  on  Palm  Sunday 
1S56.  A  few  days  after,  insanity  developed 
itself,  and  he  was  taken  to  an  aqrlom,  which  be 
never  qoiited  alive.  His  repeated  tours  abroad 
spread  l.i^  f:uno  far  and  wide,  and  he  had  many 
admirers  m  EniL,daud,  which  he  often  visited,  and 
where  ho  eang  in  English.  He  created  the  part 
of  '  Elijah'  at  the  Birmingham  Fe'itival  of  1846, 
hinging  the  music  at  si&rht  at  the  grand  re- 
hearsal. As  a  singer  of  Schubert's  Lieder  he 
was  without  a  rival;  those  who  were  happj 
enough  to  have  heard  him  sing  the  '  Erlkonig^' 
the  *  Wanderer,'  '  Gmpj>e  aiis  dem  Tartarus,'  or 
'  Aufenthalt,'  will  never  forget  it.  It  was  most 
touching  to  bear  him  giving  the  'Wanderer* 
in  the  itsyluin  with  all  hia  nUl  jKnvL-r,  accom- 
panied on  the  pianoforte  by  a  gifted  young 
mnrieUm  naanad  Vbooenz  Wagner,  who  has  been 
seventeen  times  in  the  institntion,  and  is  there 
at  the  present  moment.  He  died  March  38, 
t86i,  aad  half  Vlennn  followed  him  to  the  grave. 
One  of  the  pall-bearers  was  the  first  tenor,  Aloys 
Ander,  then  happily  ignorant  that  death  would 
before  long  release  him  (Dec.  li,  1864)  ^^^i^  * 
similar  sad  fate.    [See  vol.  i.  p.  656.] 

Staudigl  was  a  roan  of  varied  gifts  and  ardent 
temperament.  Wliatever  he  undert"ok  he  pur- 
sued passionately,  whether  it  were  huntings 

fiaintingv  ebemlstry,  chesib  Ulliardfl ;  he  was 
rank,  open,  and  amiable ;  many  a  young  com- 
potter  owes  bis  t'lr&t,  introduction  to  the  public 
to  Standigjl*!  interpretation  of  his  songs. 

His  youngest  son,  J  OSEPH,  bom  March  1 8, 1 850, 
possesses  a  flexible  sonorous  baryton,  which  he 
cultivated  with  success  under  Herr  Rokitan^iky 
at  the  Vienna  Conservntorium  till  1874,  when 
he  left.  He  has  already  made  bit  nsirle  as  an 
oratorio  ein^'er  in  the  principal  t  iv,  n,  of  Ger- 
many and  Switzerland.  Since  1875  ho  has  been 
engaged  at  the  Court  Theatre  of  Carlsmbe^  and 
has  lately  been  npjraiBted  ohamhwT'ringer  to  the 
Grand  Duke.  [CFJ:*.] 
STAVE  (lat.  SfftUma;  ItaL  AMswo^  £s 
linre  v;:  c,  ■'cnvon  le  note;  G«rm.  Linien- 
tyttem,    :iytUin;    Ft.  ForUei   Eng.  Slavey 
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Sutf).  A  Mrin  oTIiarifiontid  Hum,  lo  vnvogtA 
that  tlie  Hig^ns  u^ed  for  the  representatiou  of 
miuical  xuAea  idaj  be  written  upon,  or  between 
them. 

Though  the  etymolniry  of  the  term  cannot  be 
proved,  ita  derivation  from  tho  famili&r  Saxon 
root  ia  too  obvious  to  aduiit  of  doubt.  Its  uite, 
as  applied  to  the  verses  of  a  Psalm,  Canticle,  or 
Ditty  of  anj  kind,  is  very  antieut,  aud,  aa  we 
■half  joMMAj  show,  the  mu^ic  sung  to  such 
vers^  WM  onahaaily  noted  down  in  inch  cloi« 
connection  witn  the  Terlml  text  that  it  may  fairly 
be  s.H.id  to  form  part  of  it.  "When  a  sy-tfin  of 
lines  and  spaces  was  engrafted  on  the  primitive 
foran  of  Notation,  the  old  term  was  still  re- 
tained; and  we  now  apply  it  to  this,  even  more 
familiarly  than  to  the  verse  itself.  The  best 
proof  that  this  is  the  true  derivation  of  the  temi 
lies  in  tlie  fact  that  Morley  calls  the  Stave  a  Verse, 
and  describes  the  Vertio  m  cunjiistiug  uf  lvulei> ' 
and  Spaces.  Dr.  Callcott,  and  some  few  other 
writers,  oall  it  a  Staff:  bat.  Stave  and  Stall  are 
both  derived  from  the  ame  primitiTe  root,  and 
are  ^liniilarly  written— though  DOt  nnularlj  ptO- 
nounced — in  the  plural  form. 

These  rigns— first  called  Nenms^  then  Points, 
and  ii  >w  Xotea — were  originally  written  above 
the  verbal  text  with  which  they  were  coiinocicd, 
in  portions  whidi  Tagndy  indicLttod  the  com- 
parative gravity  or  acuteness  of  the  Hounds  they 
represented,  but  not  with  etnfiicieat  clearness  to 
teach  the  Melody  to  Singers  who  had  not  pre- 
vioQsly  learned  it  by  ear.''  Attempts  were  mad^ 
from  time  to  time,  to  distinguish  the  actual,  as 
well  as  the  comparative  pitch  of  the  sounds  indi- 
cated; or,  at  leasts  to  demonstrate  the  comparative 
pitdi  witii  greatereertainty.  Bnt>  no  mdieal  im* 
provenient  was  iiitnxlueod.  until  about  the  year 
900,  when  a  uingle  horizontal  line  was  dnwn 
aeross  the  parchment^  to  terve  m  a  guide  to  the 
position  of  the  Nenmae  written  upon,  above,  or 
below  it.  Thiti  line,  the  eerm  of  our  present 
Stave,  has  exercised  more  mieet  influence  upon 
the  Art  of  Notation  than  any  other  inveution, 
either  of  early  or  modem  date.  It  was  originally 
drawn  in  red.  All  Neums  placed  upon  it  were 
understood  to  represent  the  note  F.  A  Keoma 
written  immediately  above  it  represented  G ;  one 
iuiuiediately  beli>w  it,  E.  The  places  of  three 
signs  were,  therefore,  definitely  hxed ;  while  those 
written  at  greater  distances  above  or  below  the 
line,  though  less  certain  in  tln  ir  «ignificjilion, 
were  at  iea»t  more  intelligible  th&u  ihey  had  been 
under  the  previous  •ystem, 

A  yellow  line  was  soon  afterwards  added,  at  a 
little  distance  above  the  red  one.  Neuma:  written 
on  this  line  represented  the  note  C ;  and  the  posi- 
tion of  a  whole  septenary  of  signs  was  thus  fixed, 
with  tolerable  deamess :  for,  signs  placed  exactly 
half  way  between  the  two  lines  would  naturally 
represent  A ;  while  the  positions  of  B,  and  2i, 
above  and  below  the  yellow  line,  and  G  and  F, 
above  and  below  the  red  oa%  were  open  to  very 
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black  lines  were  used,  inste.id  of  coluiired  ones.  xLt 
letters  F,  and  C,  were  written  at  the  begisniag 
of  their  respeetiv«  *nilea*;  and  beokime  tikmm 
afforded  a  It  ij  to  the  Notation,  tliaj'  www  arikd 
Clave*,  or,  a«  w«  now  say,  CUf»^ 

Baiiy  in  the  nth  century,  two  more  bUci 
lines  were  a<lded  to  the  Stare  :  one,  alxjTe  li^ 
yellow  line;  and  the  other,  betweeu  4be  jellc? 
and  red  ones.  The  upper  black  liua  then  ref^r^ 
sented  £^  and  the  lower  on^  A ;  and  tk 
comlrfned  effect  of  the  whole  was,  to  produ.» 
a  four  lined  J>tave,  exactly  like  that  now  u?*  i  La 
the  Gregorian  syston  of  Notation.  In  im, 
when  cobvenience  suggested  as  i4  Tviy  sov 
did — the  practice  of  chans^ng  the  position  -i 
the  Clefii  from  one  line  to  aaother,  there  rt- 
mained  but  little  to  diatingnish  the  Nototicn 
tho  1 2th  and  13th  century  from  that 
variably  used  for  Plain  Chauut. 

The  invention  of  the  two  additional 
been  ascribed  to  Guido  d'Aresao;  but  it  seecis 
more  probable  that  he  was  the  first  to  mention 
the  improvements  known  in  his  day,  than  th^ 
he  himself  first  introduoed  them.  '  We  do  Mt 
possess  suffieient  evidence  to  set  thin  queatian 
at  rest.  A  MS.  Troparlum,  in  the  li«.il«iaii 
Library  at  Oxford,  dating  from  the  reig^i  at  King 
Kthelred  II  (978-1016),  contains  examples  <rf 
niediieval  Notation,  in  which  the  position  of  tbd 
NeuuuL'  is  expressed  both  with,  and  without, 
the  assi stance  of  the  rudiment^  Stave.*  In 
the  earlier  para  of  this  MS.— extending  as  ist 
as  fol.  131 — the  Neunue  are  not  even  aocom- 
panied  by  the  single  line :  but,  in  the  middle  <rf 
fol.  131  a  £bur>lined  Stave  is  introduced,  wi^ 
Neumm  written  both  on  the  linen,  snd  in  the 
spaces  between  them.*'  T!  0  date  of  tlie  jiAj^ 
written  in  siinple  Neuma^  ii>  proved,  bejuxui  all 
dinpute,  by  a  Litany  containing  the  wards  *17t 
yKtlielredum  regem  et  exercitura  Anglorum  con- 
servare  digneris.*  ^  lliitt  puiut  has  never  bt^ea 
disputed;  and  if  we  could  assume  the  remniikdcr 
of  the  document  to  be  of  equal  antiquity,  a-s  wa? 
onoe  thou<;;ht,  we  should  have  evidence  enauifh  to 
prove  tliat  the  Hv^tem  based  upon  the  comtnned 
employment  of  lines  and  qnoes  was  nsed,  in 
England,  some  conriderahie  time  beftre  Guide 
described  it  in  Italy.  But  the  four-lined  St-^^  e 
in  question  proves  on  examination  by  the  nu(3\>> 
scope,*  to  be  a  mere  modem  substitution  far  the 
original  notation  of  the  MS.,  which  is  in  sam« 
places  stiU  to  be  seen  through  the  imperfect 
erasures.  The  opinion  expressed  in  the  artide 
Notation  (on  the  authority  of  the  late  Lil>rar::.  1 
of  the  Bodleian)  is  therefore  no  longer  lunalil<.\ 
[Sco  vol.  ii.  p.  470.] 

The  difficult,  however,  ia  one  of  dates  onlv. 
Whenever  or  wherever  it  was  first  employed, 
the  four  lined  Stave  cjin  only  Ix-  re!,'ardtvl  a/ the 
natural  development  of  the  system,  which,  in  its 

•  Sm  Cm  Sm  «iasipla  on  ». «»  «,  toL  tL 

•  Bodls;  TTV 

•  AlteKmllc  urUMmtiMt»portlMflfM.lttS«tth«ndMlttiaa. 

will  be  louttii  la  tcI.  tt.  p.  fTa 
T  Fol.  Utt. 

•  TiM  tMun  U  loSaMwl  for  tUi  to  PrplMMr  MuMl«r.  TJH^  vto 
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rudimentary  form,  used  »  single  red  line  to  de- 
termifie  the  place  of  a  single  note.  The  employ- 
neat  of  the  tpecm  twtweeii  tlw  linee  springs  from 

the  cuKtoin  of  writiiij,'  Xfumaa  above,  or  below,  the 
normal  red  line,  as  well  m  upon  it.  The  advanuge 
«f  the  sytitein  V.vs  in  the  comWlMltieU  of  these  two 
motlioclH.  Yet  tltis  aclvantA?o  was  not,  at  first, 
very  generally  understood.  Early  in  the  loth  cen- 
tury, Hucbaldos  invented  a  Stave  consisting  of  an 
indefinite  number  of  linett  between  which  he  wrote 
the  syllables  he  intended  to  be  san^  wrHhoat  ^ 
ai <  1  ' f  N I  u ni«e,  upon  a  pri ncipl e  whi ch  will befvnid 
fiiliy  explaiiied  at  page  46^^  of  our  second  ▼olime. 
Here^  tlieii,  ww  »  Staves  «f  which  the  qieoes 
only  were  used,  while  the  lines  lay  idle.  Con- 
teiujMirary  with  this — as  nearly  as  can  bo  ascer- 
tained— was  another  kind  of  iStavo,  also  consist- 
ing of  an  indefinite  number  of  lines,  on  which 
the  uotfs  to  be  >*ung  were  indicated  by  points. 
An  example  of  this  form,  in  which  tlie  spaces  lay 
idl^  will  alto  be  foond  at  page  46964  vol.  ii.  But, 
these  collatenl  inventioiM  looii  ftll  into  diauee. 
The  BVMtetn  of  alternate  lines  and  spaces  was 
adi^pted,  to  the  ezolusion  of  all  otliers,  in  every 
ooimtcy  in  Ewope.  Henceforth,  the  only  differ- 
ence lay  in  the  number  of  lines  emi)loyi'd.  The 
natural  tendency,  at  first,  was,  to  multiply  them. 
In  early  Mss.  we  oonstMitly  find  StmrtB  of  six, 
eight,  twelve,  fifteen,  and  even  a  still  greater 
number  uf  lines,  embracing  a  compass  sufficient 
for  the  transcription  of  an  entire  Vocal  Scon/.' 
After  ft  time^  the  diffionlty  of  reading  to  many 
linen  ftt  onee.  led  to  die  •doption  of  »  nere  eom- 
modious  form,  consisting,'  of  two  ^Toups,  with  four 
blaok  lines  in  each,  separated  by  a  single  red 
Una.  Staves  of  thUi  Idnd  ere  nn ;  but  an  ex- 
ample may  be  Been  at  fol.  aoi  a  of  thr  Chnucer 
MS.  in  the  British  Museum.'  Finally,  these 
variable  forma  were  relinquished,  in  favour  of  a 
fixed  standard,  which,  in  the  15th  and  16th  cen- 
turies, a^lmittcd  the  use  of  four,  five,  or  six  lines 
only.  The  Stave  of  four  lines  was  used  exclu- 
sivt  ly  for  Plain  ChMnt»  and  i»  retained  for  that 
purpose  to  the  present  day.  That  of  dt  lines 

WJUi  used  for  Organ  Music,  and  Mui^ic  for  the 
Virginals.  That  of  five  lines  was  used  fur  oU 
Voeel  If  orie^  except  Plain  Cbannt ;  and,  nfter  the 
Invention  of  printing,  for  Munic  of  every  kind. 

It  seems  scarcely  likely  that  the  Staive  of  five 
Unes  will  ever  be  superseded ;  or  that  that  w  ith 
tonr  lines  will  be  di^^ continued  for  Plain  Chaunt. 
A  private  attempt  niade,  some  twenty  years  ago, 
to  revive  the  six-lined  Stave,  for  the  purpose  of 
redaoing  the  F  nnd  O  elefii  to  a  oommon  sUn- 
d«id,fldled&um(lj.  [W.8.R.3 

STSFFAKI.  AOOeriNO.  This  very  remark- 
able m;m  was  born  in  1 65 5  at  Ca^tel franco, 
between  BaiuAuu  and  Treviso,  &ix  y&un  after 
Aleasandro  Scarlatti  and  three  years  before  Pur- 
oell.  Of  his  parentage  nothing  ie  known.  He 
appears  to  have  entered  one  of  the  Conservatorioe 
early,  and  become  v  niiwing  boy  at  St.  Mark's 
in  Venice,  where  in  1667  he  was  heurd  by  a 
Count  Tattottbadi,  prohaUy  an  emliiwy  ef  the 

I  flw  TQi.  UL  p.428.  t  AnnwW  asa  us. 


Court  of  Bavaria.  The  Count  was  so  delighted 
with  his  voice  and  intelUgenoe,  that  he  carried  him 
off  to  Bffnnieli.   He  wae  edneated  at  the  wtpense 

of  the  Elector  Ferdinand  Maria,  as  app-  ars  from 
a  decree^  of  July  26,  i66iS,  ordering  a  payment 
of  150  florins  t  Tm mt  Tattenbacli  for  the  board 
and  lodging  of  the  '  Welscher  Muiikus  Aiigu.stin 
StefEani' during  the  previous  year.  By  another  de- 
cree of  July  9,  1668,  the  young  ' Churfiirstlicha 
Kanuner-  nod  Uoihiuaikaa*  had  been  already^* 
prebtioed  to  Johann  Kaspnr  Kerf  to  learn  to 
})lay  {fchlar/en)  the  organ,  and  to  be  boarded,  for 
the  yearly  sum  of  43a  flortna.  A  further  entijr 
of  the  pay  offiee  tbowt  that  the  yearly  cost  oif 
the  Hof-  and  Kammermusikns  was,  for  1669, 
903  fi.  ukr. ;  for  1670,  997  fl.  He  remained 
with  Kerl  till  Oct.  I,  167 1,  from  which  day  he 
was  boarded  anil  lodged  by  the  ChurfurBtli  hf-n 
Karamerdiener  Seyler  for  156  tl.  a  year.  Ah 
Hofmusikus,  Steffs^  r«»ived  300  fl.,  m  addition 
to  a  clothing  allowance  of  300  fl.  a  year,  by  a 
deoreeof  Jan.  15,  167a.    At  the  ooramenoement 

of  Oct.  167.^        tnwelled  to  Rome  in  order  to 

perfect  himself  in  his  art.  Here  he  began  to 
compose  aaiidiioinly,  fbr  ihere  to  a  email  obleog 

volume  of  motets  in  the  FitzwilHatu  Mugcum  at 
Cambridge,  an  original  MS.,  of  which  tiiere  seems 
no  reason  to  doubt  the  authentieify.  This  is,  as 
far  ;ii4  I  kn-  '.v.  th<>  only  autograph  score  of  his  in 
existtnce,  auu  Htrange  to  Bay  has  hitherto  been 
unnoticed.  In  it  we  find  the  following  comjxjsi- 
tions,  all  dated  exoept  one.  To  speak  of  them 
chronologically: — the  firet^  dated  Nov.  1673,  is  a 
'  Laudate  Piieri '  for  9  voices,  divlilcd  into  2  cboirn, 
the  first  composed  of  S.  S.  A.  T.  B.,  and  the  second 
ofS.A.T.B.  It  eoutaine  Mina  fine  part>wfHiiig 
and  ma^ive  eSsoti,  abo  mi  Mtonirfiing  ben 
pansage. 

«t>    -     -    •  -  >lBt«r-rm 

The  next,  dated  Dec.  30,  1673,  is  a  splendid 
and  altqarether  remarkable  '  Laudate  Dominum ' 
for  S  canti  concertati.  divided  into  a  choim, 
in  which  the  moet  beaatifbl  part-writing  and 
counterpoint  are  oombined.  Again  in  i6j^ 
with  no  month  given,  we  have  a  'Tribuamua 
Domino'— one  short  movement  for  a  choirs  of 
S.  S.  A.  T.,  wfthoat  any  base  V(doe  part  In 
the  following  year  we  have  a  '  Sperate  in  Deo' 
for  S.  IS.  A.  T.  fi.  in  three  iine  movemeniu,  the 
last  a  ihgae.  In  one  «f  the  movements  there 
is  a  very  bold  passage  in  thirds  in  contrary 
motion.  The  remaining  piece,  not  dated,  i^  a 
'  Beaius  vir'  for  S.  S.  li.,  with  a  violins  and  a 
bass,  not  qtute  equal  to  the  other  oompoeitioos. 
In  Bome  he  appears  to  haTe  had  a  long  iUnesB, 

as  he  received  50  cr-.vnR  extra  for  expenses 
incurred  while  laid  up.  This  illness,  and  a  journey 
to  Venice,  for  which  he  reoeived  a  sum  of  665  fl. 
1 1  kr.  in  three  instdnirMits,  render  it  improbable 
that  he  found  time  to  uke  leasuns  from  Ercole 

!  !<r<>  nuiiuct'f 'a«teblebladctOp«uiHoan]lOaciici».  Ktdi 
4Khivjiiiirh<!n  qubUm  MfMMsk  BMW  iMit  iNs  miMsarss 
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Bernaliei  in  Rome,  for  Ixith  Stcffiini  and  he  were 
ia  Munich  in  the  summer  of  1674.  Bemabei 
■uooeeded  K«r1  M  KapeUmeigter  at  Himidi  in 
thut  ye;ir.  Aft-.r  Ins  retuni  Stcffani  again  took 
up  his  positiou  m  Kammermu^ikus  with  a  uay  uf 
770  fl.  30  kr.,  and  almost  imme«liately  publialied 
hiJ<  first  work,  'Psalmodia  vespcrtina  vohins  S 
pleuitt  vucibus  ooacinenda  ab  August.  StuHiiiua 
in  lucem  edita  etetb  mise  anno  19  Mouachii 

1674.  '  Tbis  work  wa«  a  brilliant  suoo^  for  the 
young  coTuposer,  and  a  portion  of  it  was  thought 
worthy  of  being  included  by  Padre  Martini  iu 
lua  'iSafigio  di  CoatraftpiuiU^*  published  just  & 
himdMa  years  later.  ^«  eztnwt  is  a  fugue 
'Sicut  erat  in  principio,'  'estratto  Jal  Mai,'in(icat 
dei  Salmi  brevi  a  8  roci  pieni.'  Padre  Martini 
here  speaks  of  SteSani  a«  one  of  tlie  meet  remark- 
able  professors  that  muaic  can  bnast.  Hawkins 
mentions  that  this  work  v/m  pit  viou.Hly  pnute<l 
dttriug  hia  May  in  Rome  in  1674,  an  that  the 
generally  received  notion  of  Lis  having  been  a 
pupil  of  Eruule  BcituiLk;!  ig  in  all  likelihuud 
erroneous/  but  that  he  gathered  his  knowledge 
from  John  Kanar  Kerl,  m  pupil  Mid  follower  of 
OuiMinii,  and  from  hm  own  study.  On  Much  i , 

1675,  he  was  appointed  court  organist. 

But  muMc  was  not  the  only  study  which  had 
occupied  liis  mind;  he  must  bnire  been  trail 
educated  from  his  early  youth,  for  though  ho  left 
Venice  before  he  waa  12  years  old  lu»  writing 
remained  through  life  ait  Italian  Land.  IIi-  liad 
htuilied  mathenialicrt,  philosophy,  and  theology 
with  iw  much  KueceM  tLat  in  1680  ho  wa» 
ordained  a  pritst  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
%dth  (lie  title  of  Abhnie  of  Lepdng ;  and  such 
was  the  tkrwr  shown  to  bim  by  the  new  Elector, 

hi*  old  friend  Ferdinand  Maria  La\  inj^  died  the 

year  before^  that  a  decree  of  Nov.  i,  i  (iSo,  accords 
to  the  'Hooounble  priest,  Gourt  mad  Chamber 

musician,  and  Organist  Steffard,"  a  pregeut  of 
1200  liuriiui  for  'certain  reasons  and  favours' 
(gowisscn  Urtsachen  und  GundMl).  Hitherto  he 
had  confined  himself  to  the  composition  of  motets 
and  other  church  music,  but  now  appeared  hin 
finit  work  for  the  stage.  The  title,  taken  from 
the  oontemponuy  MS.,  evidently  the  conducting 
■core,  in  the  Royal  Mtuieel  libnry  at  Bucking- 
ham Palace,  in  an  Italian  hand,  pnihahly  that 
of  his  secretaxy  and  oopidst  Gregorio  Piva,  runs 
tiliia: — ^MttooAiDMUo^DnmmapoBtoin  Muslim 
da  D.  Agufltino  SteQani,  Direttor  della  5Tu:jica 
di  Camera  di  S.  A.  S.  etc.,  di  Bavit^ra,  I'auuu 
1681.'  It  will  be  Men  that  a  further  step  had 
Iwn  gaineil — he  was  now  Director  of  Chamber- 
muiiic.  Tile  ticuiu  does  not  incutton  any  wind 
instruments,  but  the  overture  is  scored  for  5 
■tringit  the  songs  chiefly  for  4.  In  the  ist  act 
one  of  fbedurncters  accompanies  another  on  the 
sta^j'e,  but  the  instrument,  probably  a  cembidu,  ia 
Hot  mentioned.  Tlie  overture  opens  with  a  short 
introduction  of  m  bmwd  elianeter,  fbUowed  by  a  | 
fine  and  spirited  fugal  movement,  and  ending 
with  a  charming  minuet.  The  fiist  two  acts  finish  , 
with  n  ballet ;  bat  after  the  3rd  and  Inst  net  w«  | 
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have  a  Scenieo  fpeltacolo  rappre*entato  dai  i£ 
Mtuid  di  CorU.  This  oommenoeo  widi  a  mock 
rehearsal,  in  whidi  audi  sentences  ■!«  found  ns 

'  Ah  I  ah!  ah!  ini  eieuto  jxk'o  in  voce,'  etc  ^n:j 
voice  its  iu  bad  order).  The  opera  contains  many 
fine  recitatives  and  melodiuUM  airs.   For  tbe  taass 
it  wm  wrifr-  n  it  is  a  remarkable  worl*,  bearinz 
traces  of  real  genius.    It  is  curiuuti  U>  find  Fi't^a 
stating  that  the  Da  Capo  was  first  introduced  by 
Aleiuandro  Scarlatti  in  his  opera '  Teodora.'  givES 
in  Rome  in  1693,  whereas  it  is  already  here  ia 
general  use  \i  y  ear.s  before,  and  Steffani  himrtH 
I  )robab],y  boirowed  it  from  CavaUi,  who  ii*d  prnrh 
advsneed  opera  dnoe  the  days  of  Montevecde. 
and  whose  works  StefTani  must  Iiuve  a 
Venice,  either  in  his  chorister  days  or  during  hie 
journey  in  1674.  In  1683  appeared  omno  fiooeic 
da  Camera  for  2  n'olins,  alto,  and  bas-.  ami  ir 
1O85  a  collection  of  motets  eniitleti  •  .Sa<.:tx  JaiiiL> 
Quadrillions  3  voc.  Momiohii,'  but  no  trsce  ot 
these  works  is  to  be  found.    For  the  Cami\-\1 
of  1685  he  composed  the  opera  *  Solone,'  to  wordi 
by  Ventura  Teriago,  court   poet    id  nee  1677. 
This  appears  to  have  been  an  opeT»  lMii&  in  3 
act.-,;  the  score  however,  like  tul  the  Monick 
oponiH  by  Stoffani  with  the  exception  of  '  Maios 
AureliOj  is  lo«t.   In  com  unction  wiUi  Tenagoi, 
he  further  compoced  In  this  year  %  musfaal  ^ 
troduction  for  a  tournament,  with  tTie  f  dlAw-ing 
title : — 'Audacia  e  Kispctto,  prcro^'aii vu  d  Auior^ 
disputate  in  Campo  di  Marte.    Tomeo  cc^lefatato 
tr:i  i  !-anievHle.-chi  divertiraenti  dclla  s.ua  EUeto- 
i.A':  corte  dal  Sureu.    Ma*i>j>imiliano  I-'.inauu(^ 
etc.,  neir  anno  l68$>*    The  new  Elector 
miliau  Emanuel  was  mairied  at  the  end  of  16S5 
to  the  Arohdncbess  Maria  Antonia,  daughter  of 
[..eufiold  L,  and  the  wedding  festivities,  in  M  i.niv  li 
in  the  fintt  days  of  January  1686  began  with,  the 
opera  *Servio  TuUio,*  again  by  TVii  1  sfju  and 
Steffani,  with  ballets  arranged  by  Rodier,  and 
music  to  them  by  Dardespin,  the  Munich  Coooari* 
meister,  danoed  by  I3  ladies  and  genUeoMn  of 
the  court,  with  costumcH  from  Paris.    The  mosic 
modes  its  mark,  a«  vvc  t>hall  ^c«  hereafter.  On 
Jan.  18, 16871  the  birthday  of  the  young^  rinr  trrji, 
we  have  an  opera — the  text  of  which  was  by  the 
new  Italian  secretary  Luigi  Orlandi,  whose  wife 
saii^,'  on  the  btjige — cilled  •  Alarico  il  Baltha..  ciofe 
I'audace,  r^  del  Gothi,'  with  ballets  oompoeod, 
arranged,  and  danced  as  before.   For  this  Often 
frcih  Italian  singers  were  brought  from  TtaJv. 
Of  tiie  value  of  Steffani's  music  to  it  no  record  is 
given.    In  1688  he  composed  the  ot>em  *  Niobe^ 
rcLpnrt  -W  Thebe,'  probably  for  the  Cariiaval.  the 
tt:.vt  agam  by  Orbkudi.    This  was  his  la^l  work 
for  the  Court  of  Munich. 

Varioiu  rsseons  have  been  put  forward  to  ac 
count  for  his  leaving  a  court  where  he  had  be«& 
BO  well  treated,  and  where  the  art  of  music  was 
held  in  auch  esteem,  for  Munich  had  not  ooiyat 
this  time  good  singcra,  a  good  Mrdiestm,  and  ex* 
pei  ienced  and  intelligent  audiences,  but  had  like- 
wise a  splendid  nmsical  bisuny.  Duke  Albert  UL 
(1438-1460)  was  a  great  patron  of  the  art :  he 
was  followed  by  other  rulers,  all  lov(  r-s  of  iuum;  . 
Here  at  the  beginning  of  the  l6th  century  we 
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find  Meister  Ludwii,'  Senfel  'in  nni-Icn  totius 
G«riiuuua;  princepM ' ;  here  ouue  Ci|)rianu <ii  Ror«, 
iVmjMlo,  V«iMirolo,  and  above  all,  Orlando  di 
Lasso,  'Furst  und  Phunix  der  Muaiker.'  Jc- 
auitenspiele  (m^nUrioH)  were  given  here  on  a 
great  scale  ;  one  in  J  iil y  1 597,  where,  beiideii  the 
lirindpal  actora.  we  find  900  choma  tingers,  to 
say  nothing  of  300  devils,  who  with  Lodfer  were 
driven  into  the  li.imeH  of  Hell  by  St.  Micliat-1. 
Munich  beiiJes  waa  one  of  the  earliest  dtiea 
where  opem  fband  *  hone  in  Oemuuiy,  and 
where  tt  was  now  perha{>8  best  rt-preHenti-d. 
Everything  then  made  Munich  a  desirable  reei- 
denoe  for  Steffiuil.  The  Elector  had  gnated 
him  750  florins  on  account  (if  lii.i  two  operas  and 
for  a  'Badekur'  in  Italy  in  Juuu  1686.  In 
IIipJ  1688  gracious  permission  was  gi\'L-n  to  him 
to  go  again  to  Italy  (WelMshland)  in  considera- 
tion of  his  IT  years*  service ;  his  salaty  was  not 
only  paid  to  the  eml  of  .June,  hut  fMiu  the  be- 
ginning of  July  he  was  given  three  years'  salary 
M  ft  reward  t  Not  only  eo,  bnt  his  debto  were 
paid  by  the  Court  Trea.Hiirer  out  of  this,  and  the 
balance  was  sent  to  him  in  V'enioe,  whore  he  had 
gone.  The  ui;»iii  re:i.v>n  for  his  deserting  Munich 
was  no  doulit  that  on  the  death  of  the  elder 
Bemabei  at  the  vod  of  tlie  year  hii»  ma, 

who  had  come  from  Italy  in  1677  to  fill  the  post 
of  Vioe»KMiellmeister,  was  in  the  early  part  of 
1688  made  Kapellmeister,  thus  debarring  Steffani 
from  further  pr()nK)tii)n.  Add(*l  to  this,  the 
Duke  of  Brunswick.  Ernst  August,  who  had 
been  preeent  attiwfastivitiee  when  'Servio  TMlio' 
was  performed,  was  so  deli<^lited  wi'fh  S*.  ffani'H 
music  and  singing  that  he  had  already  made 
him  an  oibr  to  go  to  Hftoover,  and  Stefiani 
appears  Rctunlly  to  h.ive  made  n»e  of  the  leave 
granted  for  the  Biidtikur  in  Italy  in  16S6  to 
Spend  his  time  in  Hanover  inifceftd  of  there.  The 
ftpptmitment  then  of  the  younger  Bemabei  to 
the  Munich  Kapellmeistership  must  have  de- 
cided him  at  once  to  le.ive  Munioli,  and  from 
Venice  at  the  end  of  16S8  or  early  in  1689  he 
undo  hie  way  to  Hanover,  there  to  remnin  and 
become  Kapellnieistt-r.  and  a  (,'i>od  deal  Ix-hi  lea. 

If  Miinicli  w.'iM  a  pleasant  place  tor  a  umeiciau 
of  genius,  (laniiver  was  not  far  behind  it.  It 
might  not  have  the  same  <;loriou8  niuoical  his- 
tory; but  Stetfaid  found  there  congeuial  society, 
and  singers  and  playen  of  grant  excellence. 
The  Court  of  Haninrer  was  renowned  for  its 
magniiicence,  poUtenese,  and  courtesy,  which 
was  however  coud)ined  with  .1  friendly  Hiniplicity 

(btkigerliche  Einfacheit)^  and  held  to  be  the  best 
m  Geraumy.^  It  was  prended  over  by  the  edo> 

brated  Duchess  (afterwards  EleotresHl  Sojihia. 
One  of  its  prindpal  ornaments  wa»  the  grt^at 
philoaopher  Leibnita,  who  ha^l  resided  there 
sinci-  1676,  and  who,  with  the  Ducheii.-i  Sophia, 
had  raiiitd  the  tone  of  the  Court  to  a  very 
high  intellectual  standard.  There  was  also  the 
oonit  poet»  Abbate  Ortensio  Maoro,  at  once 
Odwimer  BeoretXr,  Hofceremonielmefster.  and 
politio.d  -vent,  who  cuma  to  Hanover  in  l^>79.:md 
in  whom  the  Duchess  placed  great  oonlidience. 
1  ait  «af]Ma««^  LUb  oC  HmSsL 


Steffani  became  the  fi-iend  of  these  men.  Up  to 
this  time  th<  openis  at  Hanover  (chiefly  imported 
from  Venicei  were  L,dven  in  the  small  Freneh 
theatre,  but  tliat  beiii;^  detenu  d  too  small,  a  new 
opera-hou-ne  vvajj  Imilt,  which  was  pronounced  to 
be  the  most  beautiful  in  all  Germany.  It  created 
the  reputation  of  its  architect  Thomas  Giusd, 
and  caused  him  to  be  called  to  Berlin  and  other 
tfiwns  for  rtimiliir  j)ur|n>-sos.  The  u>w  hoiino 
was  opened  in  1689  with  '  Uenrioo  Leune,'  by 
Mamo  and  Steflkn!.  Thb  opera,  on  a  truly  ex* 
travagnnt  subject,  was  brought  out  with  great 
K[dendour.  The  score  in  Buckingham  Palace 
i^dv  es  a  list  of  the  Reeiiai»  maohinory,  etc.,  whioh 
might  aatonlib  even  a  lyth^ceotury  reader. 


SeflMf. 

1.  B^l&ggtt  ecu  mtr  UinpwtrMo. 
i.  Atrio  dol  Palam  Uocak  ia 

Lan«trar|o. 

5.  Glardlno. 

4.  Docrto  t|«iM  d'AttSfl 

una  d«  qUAll  •  M  aHo  41 

«';rlfunl. 
iV  Antlriitteradl 

T.  M  I-"  l  uleuioo  ]C»lcb•t|^ 

6.  9aU  Jliifia  eon  appanto 

t'uiiTlto  dl  None. 
V.  Pwilawtch  tMcdlato, 
Ui  Pom  di  LoMMwfo  orntls  a{ 


1.  Ifftve  eh«  il  tp«ua. 

a  otiiiitM 

9li 


otM  porta  im  arift 


a  VbMMto  rtnm  mO*  tall- 

Minertdl  Mefllda. 
4.  Nubv  el(«  i">ri»  Hmtrifo  tul 

i.  Dmooo*  eh'*ln  11  Leon*  In 

Sris,  •  Ift  hwcia  miere. 
a  aaMhoftpNMdi  BudviridL 
r.  flaiw  triMiMs  imia  Sa  4 


It  had  a  ver^•;.^■eat  Huccess,  wa-'  tidveti  in  German, 
in  1696  at  Uambut]gh  and  in  1697  at  Brunswick, 
and  acquired  great  oelebfily.  TlM  opem  showa 
marked  progress  on  '  Marco  Aurelio.'  The  cha- 
racter of  the  music  is  altogether  of  a  higher  kind, 
and  has  great  variety.  Daring  the  latter  part  of 
the  ovprtnrp  a  ftdl  chorus  h  heard  behind  th«» 
scenci  buioro  the  ri»e  of  the  curtain.  In  tiie  3rd 
act  we  find  a  fine  march,  and  a  pr«?tty  gavotte 
for  orobestra  in  the  lat  not.  Among  the  aonga. 
a  eharming  rondeaa,  tmd  an  noeonipanieit  red- 
t.'ktive  of  ^'reat  power  in  the  ami  act,  althoutjh 
i''«itis  again  claims  the  invention  for  A.  .Scarlatti 
in  'TeMora.**  A  temarhaUo  change  b  feond 
in  the  iuHtrunientatinn.  There  are  flutes,  haut- 
boys, bassoons,  3  trumpets  and  drum«,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  strings,  in  4  parts.  There  are  de- 
liuditful  contrapuntal  dt-vicfs  in  the  st-firing,  all 
the  wiud  iuslrumentsi  have  olibli^ato  passages, 
one  air  a  vigorous  fagotto  obbliL,':tti>  throughout. 
Chrysander  states  (LUe  of  Handel)  thai  tha 
opera  company  in  Hanover  was  divided  into 
two  canipa,  an  instrumental  (French)  and  a  vociU 
(Italian),  both  however  working  harmoniously, 
llie  ringm  must  have  been  of  the  beet  if  they 
could  execute  these  difficult  arias  ;  the  band  too 
must  have  been  excellent.  The  leading  violin 
in  the  orchestra  was  Farinelli  (uncle  of  tha 
famous  singer),  who  had  been  much  in  Franoe^ 
and  in  Sjpain  too,  from  whence  he  brought '  Lea 
Folies  d  Espogne,'  known  in  England  as  '  Fan* 
neil'a  Ground,'  and  tnmed  to  good  account  in 
OQrelU*B  odebvated  opera  quinta,  dedioaled  bj 
the  way  to  the  daugliu-r  of  the  Electress  Sophia. 
OoreUi  was  a  great  friend  of  Concertmeiater 
Farinelli,  and  during  Ua  tour  In  Oennany  opent 

1  The  ■rcompcnled  nclutlrs  appon  to  h«v  Imo-u  l;itn>- 

diKi«a  b}  LmuU  la  »a  op««^  'te>Al«Mlo,  Dnmma  miulcaUi  d«tll 
OMJtomIs  BsitsHIb  ■Wtasat  Blrfino  lisall  t  - 
lSBt'ar«llo>. 
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some  time  at  Hanover,  whfre  he  became  ac- 
qujUAted  with  thu  Electoral  fatuUy.  The  haut- 
boys too  wiTt'  |i:irticularly  gcxxl,  and  Chrysander 
supposes  tliat  Handel  wrottj  ]m  first  hautboy 
concc-rto  for  ihu  orcbefltra.  It  ia  to  be  noted 
tliat  al!  Steffttni**  operaa  oompoaed  in  Hanover 
have  the  lit  violin  part  written  with  the  6  clef 
OB  the  lit  line  of  the  atave,  which  Leopold 
Mozart  in  his  Violin  School  calls  the  '  French 
Clef.*  '  Henrico  Leone,*  it  maj  be  lud,  is 
exactly  the  type  of  one  of  HMMfer*  openu, 
consisting  of  an  overture  alia  Lulli,  with  its  in 
troduotiou  consisting  cbietiy  of  a  dotted  crotchet 
fbUowed  by  a  quaver  (as  found  later  in  the 
opening  of  the  'Messiah'  overture^,  recitatives, 
eongs,  duct8,  and  a  abort  ensemble  uf  all  tht- 
characters  to  finish  the  last  act,  with  the  addi- 
tion of  a  tMdlet,  which  does  not  occur  in  Handel, 
except  in  his  early  Hamburg  op«ras.  It  is  easen> 
tial  to  understand  how  tht^so  dotted  figures  are 
to  be  interpreted,  whether  according  to  modem 
notions  or  aoeordingr  to  the  prevailing  custom  a 
century  since.  LiopoM  Mozart  in  his  Violin 
School  leaves  no  doubt  about  it.  He  says : — 
*In  slow  pieces  there  are  certain  passages  In 
which  the  dot  must  be  held  somewhat  longer 
than  the  above-written  rule  demands  if  the  per- 
formance is  not  to  beoosao  too  sleepy.  For  ex- 
ample, in  the  following  passage  (a),  if  the  dot 
were  held  its  usual  length  it  would  at  once  sound 

(ri)  Adapui.    .  _  -  «  (6) 


f 


-M-T- 


lazy  and  sleepy.  La  such  a  case  the  dotted  note 
most  be  hAA  a  little  longer.  Hie  time  fat  hold- 
ing it  must,  so  to  speak,  be  deducted  from  the 
note  following  the  dot.  It  would  be  very  good 
if  thid  long  Ku^taining  of  the  dot  were  very 
decided  and  marked.  I  at  least  have  often  done 
it,  and  I  have  indicated  my  idea  of  the  perform- 
ance with  two  dots  (h)  as  well  as  ^  iliortening 
of  the  following  note.  True  it  appears  strani;e 
to  the  eye;  bat  what  does  that  matter T  The 
pluMe  has  its  wmaing,  and  mnsical  taste  will 
IM  advanced.' 

'  Henrloo  Loom*  was  IbUowed  in  tlia  sammer 
of  this  year  by  '  La  lotfa  d'H-  n  nle  con  Acheloo,' 
a  divertimento  drammatico  in  i  act,  a  charming 
work,  written  probably  also  by  Maaro.  In  this 
we  find  th»?  :,'erm  of  Handel's  '  Angels  evt-r  brii^dit 
au<l  f;iir."    Tiie  Syniphony  commeuceii  thud  :  - 

-J 


53E  - 


The  air  thus:— 


▼lot 


OtrTIk  dole*  apv-nn-ra  non  tl  psr-tlr. 


— r 


Again — 


•S*ia  Sol-ee 


There  are  dances  for  'Les  g«ns  da  Goar.'  It 
was  probably  performed  at  the  Sonunar  Thus  tie 

at  Herrenh.iusi  n.  The  next  ipera  w.vh  *  La  so- 
perbia  d'  Alessandro,'  in  iO>^o  (the  oondnod^ 
score  pvw  1691  as  the  date)»  the  woitda  by 
Mauro ;  a  fine  work.  Many  sonirs  hare 
bligato  instnuneutal  parts.  ef([>ociaUy  uue  in  the 
2nd  act,  where  2  flutes  obbligati  are  Btistained 
bv  muted  violins  and  slto — a  beautiful  pieee; 
wso  one  song  with  cembalo  solo.  This  op«ra  aljo 
found  its  way  to  Hamburg  and  Brunswick  in  a 
German  translation.  'Orlando  generooo*  cams 
otttini6oi— another  ilna  work  written  in  ooajime* 
tion  with  Mauro.  Here  we  find  the  firpt  idm 
of  Handel's  Hallelujah  Chorus,  and  aama  of 
the  divisions  in  'Why  do  the  nations?*  TUs 
again  was  given  latt  r  at  Hamburg.  ChrysandtT 
speaks  of  an  opera  called  'II  zelo  di  Leonato' 
in  1 691,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  StdRuii  nom|iiniiil 
the  music  'La  Bavsli  concordi '  appear^  in 
1692,  written  again  by  Mauro,  and  afterwards 
performed  at  Hamburg.  We  now  come  to*  1a 
iibertk  contenta '  (^Mauro)  in  1693,  in  which  eri* 
denoe  is  given  of  great  farther  progress,  fat 
tiothint;  of  sucli  iijipi.rtanre  hat!  hitlscrto  co«nje 
from  bis  jien.  It  is  full  of  beauties  of  all  kinds 
— a  fine  overture,  fine  ooonterpointy  beMittfol 
melodies,  very  difficult  arias,  and  powerful  reci- 
tatives. It  had  the  greatest  succ'  ^is,  a.ud  w^i^ 
most  highly  thought  of  at  Ha:u)jur^.  The 
movements  are  longer  and  more  developed  than 
in  his  previous  works.  We  find  the  eecond  sub* 
ject  of  the  laAt  movement  of  Sdmsuum'a  jPF. 
Concerto  thus  foreshadowed 

AUetjro.    ,      ,     tr  fr 


and  a  remarkable 

AV<-|7.  V-pi-ia. 


inarsaitatlva: 


Chs 


■rsc-gn-m 


Agjun- 


W- 
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Chrysander  speaks  of  an  open  *  Der  siegende 
Alddea.'  aa  probably  of  the  year  1694.  bat  it  is 
not  in  the  collections  of  scores,  nor  is  it  mentioned 
ill  the  five  volumes  of  favourite  ari.is  and  dueta 
by  Stettkai  brought  bom  Uanover  by  George  I., 
and  turn  in  the  murieal  Hlnwry  «t  Baokinghani 
Palace.  It  was  however  given  in  Hamburg  two 
years  later  as  an  opera  by  Mauro  and  Stefiani ; 
the  book  amuiged  from  QaiualtVi  *  Aloeito/  as 
mitten  for  Lolli. 

It  was  in  the  next  year  that  Steffani  issued  his 
celebrated  pamphlet,  entitled  '  Quanto  certezza 
habbia  da  suoi  Principii  la  Musica,  ed  in  qua! 
pregio  fosse  perci6  presso  gli  Antichi.  Amster- 
dam, 1695.  Kispoeta  di  D.  A.  StefBuii  Abbate 
di  Lepong  FlrotoiiotMno  della  Smb  Sodo  Apcuto- 
Ikm.  Ad  nn»  letiem  d«l  8".  MMCih*.  A.  G.  In 
diblA  d'una  I'ropo.si/.ione  sostenuta  dalui  in  una 
AManblea  Uaunovera  Sett.  1694.  J»  pp.  in  la.' 
It  waatrsndated  twice  into  Geanu;  in  1699  by 
Andvean  Werckmeister  at  Quedliuburcr;  in  1760 
by  Jean  Laurent  Albrecht  at  Miiltlbausen.  Padre 
Martini  aaya  it  was  printed '  da  otto  Tolte,'  which 
has  been  a-^suim  d  by  Bumey  to  mean  that  it 
was  printed  eight  different  times,  whureas  it 
simply  signifies  that  it  was  printed  in  octavo ! 
In  this  pamphlet  he  ably  discusses  the  question 
whether  music  exists  only  in  the  ima^nation,  or 
is  grounded  on  nature  and  ncience.  It  is  ntf<l- 
less  to  say  that  he  upholds  the  dignity  of  the 
art  in  all  its  bearings.— In  1695  w»  have  the 
opera  '  I  trionfi  del  Fato,  o  Ic  glorie  d'Enea,* 
another  charming  work.  It  found  its  way  to 
Hamburg  in  1699.  An  opera  in  i  act,  '  Bac- 
canali,'  was  ahto  composed  this  year  for  tho  small 
theatrt)  in  Hanover.  It  is  a  work  of  great 
beauty,  and  cnu  tains  the  first  notca  of  Handel's 

*  Let  tlie  bright  Seraphim/ 

2—.  Airde  Daiiet, 

^^^^ 

For  the  Carnival  of  1696  the  grand  opei-a  of 

*  Briwide  *  was  compoaed,  tha  woida  by  Fklmieri. 
Oomae  Italus.  No  oomposer*s  name  is  mentioned, 
and  Chrysander  thinks  it  is  not  by  Steffani ;  but 
the  two  8c-ore8  nud  Lollections  of  Steffani's  songs 
at  Buckingham  Palace  leave  Uttle  doabt  on  ex- 
amination that  it  b  hia  work,  and  in  Us  nsual 
manner.  We  may  add  that  it  contains  the  first 
ideas  of  Uandel's  '  O  ruddier  than  the  cbvi  rv  ' 
and  *Hoir  beautiful.'  These  were  the  goUU  n 
days  of  the  opera  in  Hanover. 

A  change  was  now  about  to  take  place  in 
StefTani's  circomitaaeaa.  He  waa  no  longer  to 
be  the  active  composer  of  operas,  and  Kapell- 
meister, bnt  ttom  this  time  forth  was  de8tine<l 
to  dt'Tote  his  time  chiefly  to  diplomacy,  though 
he  never  fonook  the  art  of  which  be  waa  so 
great  aa  omameBt.  Ennt  August  had  tent 
5000  men  to  assist  the  Emperor  atraitint  th<^ 
Turka^  and  some  8000  against  the  French ;  hia 


two  eldest  sons,  George  (afterwards  king  of 
England)  and  BVadwick  Augustus,  bad  served  in 
the  field,  and  three  others  had  been  killed  in 
the  wars.  The  Emperor  as  a  reward  detcnnined, 
in  169a,  to  oreate  a  9th  ISlector,  and  raise  the 
yoonger  brandi  of  we  honae  of  Bmnswick- 
Luneburg  to  the  Electorate,  Tliis  wn.t  pcm  rally 
deemed  just^  but  many  difficulties  stood  in  the 
way,  and  dwiog  tarn  yean  the  podtion  of  Ernst 
I  August  as  Elector  became  more  ami  more  dif- 
ficult, so  that,  in  1696,  it  was  determined  to  send 
an  Envoy  Extraortunaire  round  to  the  various 
German  Courts  to  smooth  matters  over,  and  Ernst 
August  and  Leibnitz  could  find  no  one  among 
the  court  personnel  in  Hanover  so  well  fitted 
for  the  poat  as  Abbate  Stefiani.  With  the  title 
of  *lhBV«iy<  Extraordinaire '  lie  act  out  on  hia 
ini.'isiun,  and  so  admirably  did  he  succei-d,  that 
at  the  end  of  the  mission  be  was  not  only  granted 
a  ocndderably  larger  salary  iliim  he  had  hitherto 
had  at  Court,  but  Innocrnt  XI.  wa-i  indmed 
to  raise  him  to  the  dignity  of  Bishop  (in  pdrtibim 
it\/ideliuin)  of  Spiga  in  Anatolia,  Asia  Minor — 
the  ancient  Cyzicus.  This  was  ;d.so,  perhaps  in 
recognition  of  Stcffani's  services,  aided  by  the 
tolerant  Leibnitz,  in  procuring  for  the  Roman 
Catholics  in  Hanover  the  privilege  of  holding 
public  worship.  StefBsni  was  now  an  accom- 
pliyheil  courtier  and  diplomati.st.  In  the  early 
part  of  1698  be  was  sent  to  Brussels  as  Ambas- 
sador,  and  there  had  Ua  first  audience  on 
March  i.  In  this  year  the  Elector  Ernst  August 
died,  and  Steffani  afterwards  tranxiterred  hid 
services  to  the  Elector  Palatine  at  DitHseldorf, 
where  he  bt  came  a  Privy  Councillor  as  uell  a-s 
the  Pope's  I'rotonotarius  for  North  Ciermany, 
though  at  what  thue  this  occurred  i.t  not  known. 
For  some  thirteen  years  after  1696  there  is  no 
reoord  of  there  having  been  any  operas  composed 
for  the  Court  of  Hanover,  except  two  by  a  Signor 
Mancia,  one  in  1697,  another  vndated;  but  in 
1 709  we  find  Bteflhni  again  with  two  new  operas, 
one  for  the  Court  at  Hanover,  the  other  at 
Diisseldurfl  Both  are  stated  in  the  scores  at 
Buckingham  Palace  tc  he  by  Gregorio  Piva— 
his  .secretary,  wlinge  name  ho  adopted  for  his 
conipositious  after  lie  l^ecame  a  Htatcsman,  and 
this  is  the  earliest  date  at  which  it  occurs  in 
any  of  the  MS8.  of  his  works,  as  far  as  I  know. 
The  opera  given  at  Hanover  is  called  '  Enea,  or 
Amor  vien  dal  destine/  in  the  large  copy,  but 
in  the  conductiqg  score  '  II  Tumo  — in  3  acti^ 
and  is  a  very  fine  work;  again  an  advance  on  any 
previous  effort.  The  second  movement  of  the 
overture  has  a  masterly  chorus  sung  on  the  stage 
before  the  rise  of  the  cwlain,  fereshadowing  the 
g^rand  choruses  which  Hand.  1  afterward-  brouj^ht 
forward  in  his  oratorios;  also  antedating  the 
same  featiue  in  Meyerbcer^e  *  Dinorah.*  Handel, 
indeed,  is  indebted  for  one  or  two  ideas  to  this 
opera,  notably  the  opening  of  the  Protto  move- 
ment in  the  second  Suite  de  Pibces,  and  again 
for  a  phrase  in  the  chonia  '  ifor  onto  us.'  The 
theme  before  leAnned  to  aa  being  like '  Let  the 
bright  Hcraphim,'  is  here  found  in  the  minor 
key.   One  air  is  to  be  accompanied,  *  deve  easer 
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aooompai^nata  da  un  Conct  rto  intiero  di  Clialu- 
ineau  sopra  la  Scena,  da  due  Fngutti  uaBcoeti 
dietro  le  AK ;  e  da  due  Teurbe  nella  OiehMtra 
!<•  irnH  perfi  mm  suonino  che  le  note  sse-^iatr.' 
A  grand  aria  i«  also  uec-orapanied  by  three 
trumpetfi,  drama,  olnii,  fagotti,  and  htrinj^s.  The 
DiUseldorf  opera, '  Tasiiiloiie,  l^agedia  in  5  Atti,' 
is  only  represented  at  Baokfalgliam  PklaM  by  a 
vocal  score;  tlic  overture  and  all  instrumental 
efiSeota  are  wantiug,  only  the  baw  being  given  to 
the diHSBirent  pieces;  bnl  Hue  ringen*  names,  all 
Italian,  are  mentiooed.  The  music  is  mostly 
«MeUent.  The  second  act  commences  with  a 
^■xmlBg  oborua  alternating  witb  dances.  The 
movemMlta  of  both  thL;<t'  operas  of  l  709  are  all 
long,  WflU  develo|Kd,  and  bruad,  and  our  cuui- 

Kwr  haa  mt  failed  to  inamh  witb  the  times, 
rjiander  says  that  a  full  score  of  'Tassilone ' 
is  in  the  Berlin  library,  and  remarks  that  a 
much  richer  use  of  the  instruments  is  made,  and 
that  the  colwatw  {tassages  are  longer  in  this 
than  in  his  pfeosding  opena. — Thim  nfloaini 
one  mure  opera  to  speak  of,  '  Arminio,'  which, 
according  to  the  full  score  (one  of  those  brought 
from  Huover  by  George  I.),  was  composed  for 
the  Court  of  the  Elector  Palatine  in  1707. 
Though  bearing  no  composer's  name,  it  is  with- 
out  doubt  ft  composition  of  Stetfani,  entirely  in 
his  manner  and  one  of  his  very  finest;  the  in- 
strumental  colouring  still  mtire  full  and  varied 
than  in  any  other  opem  of  his.  And  what 
fiirthor  establishes  its  claim  to  be  considered 
BlaAmrs  is  the  fact  that  fh«  fine  air,  with 
fagotto  oliblig.ito  from  'Henrico  Tycone,'  is  in- 
troduced with  other  words,  and  for  a  soprano 
instead  of  a  tenor  Toice.  This  opera,  mod 
*Tassilone,*  phow  that  the  Palatine  Court  at 
that  time  posdcssed  a  very  tine  orcliestra,  and 
n  iplendQd  company  of  singers.  Or  did  the 
Hanover  company  occaHionallv  join  its  old  Han- 
over Kapcllmei.ster  in  JJiisscidorf ? — 'von  Haus 
auB,'  as  the  Germans  have  it.  It  is  qnite  pos- 
sible that  Steffimi  composed  more  openw  than 
timsa,  and  that  several  may  have  been  written  for 
DBmddorf  which  have  not  come  down  to  us  ;  but 
what  we  have,  form  a  splendid  aeries  of  masterly 
wotks  that  estaUisli  Inm  aa  a  composer  of  the 
first  rank,  equal  to  Lulli,  greatly  his  superior  as 
a  contrapuntist,  if  possibly,  and  only  possibly, 
infarior  to  him  In  dramatic  force.  In  Hamburg 
his  repntation  was  bo  trreat  tbat  no  music  was 
thought  equal  to  hi.s.  Tht-re  Bach  and  Handel 
as  young  men  must  have  listened  to  his  operas. 
Amoqg  other  gifts  he  had  great  tact  in  bringing 
idxNit  ymj  fine  perfarmanoes  with  his  exception- 
ally g^ood  singers  and  players. 

Though,  however,  his  operss  were  bis  greatest 
worlcs,  they  cooM  wot  atmn  the  same  universal 
popularity  as  his  well-known  duets  for  various 
voices,  with  a  bass  accompaniment.  These  are 
mostly  in  three  loni;  movements,  iome  with  re- 
citatives and  Holos,  in  the  catitata  form,  following,' 
Carissimi  an<  I  Stradella.  Of  these  celebrated  duets 
(as  an  introduction  to  which  Sir  John  Hawkins 
wrote  a  •psdal  biography)  there  are  more  than 
m  hundred  in  the  British  Museum  (Add.  MSS. 


50.;  :,  etc.").  and  in  the  .«plendid  copy  in  3  v  m 
Buckuigham  Palace.  The  word*  were  m.j«tiy  hy 
Ortensio  Mauro,  Averara,  .\bhate  Caoti,  Ccnie 

I  Francesco  Palmieri,  etc.  The  testimony  to  the 
great  excellence  of  these  compositions  is  abundant. 
Burney  says,  in  speaking  of  these  duet«.  '  Thi-s'i 
of  the  adinirable  Abbate  SfceiEsni  were  diaperaed 
in  MS.  tbnragliout  Burope.*  Blattheaon  a^aia, 
'  In  these  duets  flfcafflllll  M  incomparable  to  all  I 
know,  and  deserves  to  be  a  model,  for  auch  tlu^ga 
do  not  earily  become  <dd.*  Chiysander  also  wrritos, 
'These  du>Hs  are  the  greatest  of  their  kind.'  To 
the  foregoing  it  is  useless  to  add  further  (x«D- 
rnendatiou.    The  most  renowned  singers.  S«-ne- 

i  sino.  Strada,  and  others,  delighted  in  tbem.  and 
used  them  constantly  for  practice  in  b»oth  ex- 
pressive and  florid  singing.  No  copies  of  these 
duets  are  dated,  but  t^y  were  probably  aU 
composed  after  he  went  to  Haaovur ;  and  mamm 
of  them  are  known  to  have  besA  mittan  Ibr  Ao 
Prinoem  Sophia  Dorothea. 

The  Duke  of  Brunswick,  Anton  Ubieii,  was 
converted  to  Romanism  in  17 10,  and  vre  find 
Steffani  going  from  Dus»etd<>rf  to  Brunsvrick 
to  aooept  in  the  name  of  the  Po{>e  a  piece  of 
ground  as  a  site  for  a  Romish  church.  At 
the  time  of  the  Carnival  of  this  year  we  find 
him  in  Venice  in  company  witb  Bikron  Kiel- 
mansegge,  and  he  there  met  Handel,  wbocn  he 
induced  to  visit  Hanover  on  Us  way  to  LondoB. 
Handel  testirus  to  Steffani's  great  kindnesj*  to 
him  while  in  Uanover  i  he  was  anxious  too  that 
he  should  become  KapeOmeister  at  fUa  Ccmt} 
About  the  year  1712  the  new  church  in  Bruns- 
wick was  so  far  ready  that  the  Pope  sent  Bi^bop 
Steffirai,  Yioarlo  apcstolico  delle  missione  Set- 
tentrionali,  to  consecrate  the  building  and  per- 
form the  opening  service.    Two  years  later  tbo 
Elector  of  Hanover  becmw  King  of  Knglan<^ 
but  Steffani  did  not  accompany  him  to  Iiraidon, 
indeed  we  do  not  meet  with  his  name  agaki 
till  1724.  when  the  Academy  of  Ancient  Musie 
in  London  unanimoudy  ele^ed  bim  its  Hon. 
President  for  life.  This  Academy,  of  wlikb 
Handel  was  a  great  supporter,  had  been  insti- 
tuted by  Dr.  Pepusch,  J.  E.  Gaillard,  the  only 
known  pupil  cf  SteflSmi,  and  other  musicians^ 
and  had  become  well  known  abroad.  Many 
eminent  musicians  of  the  continent  were  made 
honormy  members,  Steflhni  among  the  number, 
who  appears  to  have  sent  over  the  following  four 
works  for  performance — the  fine  and  well-known 
Madrigal,  'Qui  dUigit  Mariam,'  for  S.  S.  A.  T.  B. 
(in  which  oooun  a  pssasge  taken  by  Handel  for 
the  dwrai  In  *8olomon,*  'Mnsfo  cpnod  ihj  voioe 

abroad');  another  mailrigal,  called  'La 

(nuolS)'  'Ai  rigor  d'un  bel  sembiaute/  for  two 
altos  and  taoor,  not  m»  remarkable;  and  the 
beautiful  madrigal,  'CetUano  i  Rf'  dal  s-vlio.' 

I  Hkndcl  Mil)  to  H&wkliK.  'He  rt^elved  me  wttb  grmt  kladaai^ 
•Dd  liHik  ktj  uppi:>rtiiiLllr  to  Intri'ilurr  mi>  to  Ute  PrlllMM  OwoUm 
uid  Ute  Klector'i  wn  .  .  .  .  aud  being  C4Uted  from  Uie  eitf  to  tltmt 
MMtlm«(asi>Mla«oiNsra.a»lsaMlBtlM  pmmwIob  tl  tSss 
fkrw  aaS  pstroMacwhieh  MBMir  liad«s|«v«d  for  •  MTta*  el  HM.* 
T1)v  occulon  or  Bti-IIbnI't  lMv|n(  HMvoTcr  w%»  Ihu  on  April  II  lim 
llirctor  wn.  Ihrouith  hU  KiiToyi'  Steffani,  lnrc»t«d  bj  th»  Kmf-ror 
with  Ihi"  iv«t  of  Krhvhismn-Ulrr  (Hereditary  Orand  Treatorw). 
ThU  tfna*  to  »ho"  tlut  Mrffai.l  w»^  at  hum-  both  at  IXumMotC 
wlwra  ttte  K lector  rftlatliw  mt  mj  mtialcal.  ud  at  Uabotw. 
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^nMM  are  genemlly  found  in  the  US.  oollec- 
tinns  of  the  time.  The  fourth  piece  wan  the 
great  8tai>at  Mater,  composed  for  S.S.  A.T.  T.  B., 
MOMBpanied  by  a  violins,  3  altos,  cello  and 
Oigano,  and  undoubtedly  one  of  the  finest  works 
of  any  composer  of  the  period  immediately  pre- 
ceding that  of  the  ^'ianta  Bach  and  Hamlel.  JTis 
great  contemporaries  Alownndro  Scarlatti  and 
Pored]  prodneed  noihiog  ftner.  No  ezaet  datw 
can  be  a-i'^ifjned  to  thenc  four  works,  but  they 
all  belong  to  his  later  atanner.  In  8teitani  is 
to  be  found  the  perfection  of  countarpmni  with- 
out stiffntB.s.  and  with  that  real  sign  of  genius,  ex- 
haustle4j.s  varitity.  As  in  Bach,  there  is  marvelluus 
freedom  in  the  moveiuLiit  of  Um  pMrto,  and  no 
hesitation  at  a  good  clashing  dissonance  produced 
by  tliis  freedom.  He  was  an  adept  too  at  writ- 
ing the  charming  minuets  and  gavottes  which 
were  then  w  iiuhioDable,  and  with  which  his 
openw  abound.  At  ihe  British  Mmeam  there 
ia  liki-wise  a  ]^'l'>riouji  'C<mfitebor'  for  p,  voice.« 
with  violins  and  bass  in  E  minor,  said  to  be  of 
the  year  1709,  with  a  q)leixlid  haw  solo  ('8iiiie> 
turn  et  terriblle') — a  species  of  accompanied 
recitative ;  the  whole  work  being  full  of  exquisite 
beailtiea.  Ho  nut  ice  of  t)iis  f)ie<.-e  has  yet  ap- 
peared in  any  life  of  Stetlaui'H.  In  the  Sacred 
Harmonic  Society  a  library  there  is  &  book  of 
'  XII  Motteta  par  oeleberrinium  Abbatem  Ste- 
phanom '  lior  3  voioee  with  aoloa  and  recitatives, 
bat  it  is  only  a  vood  score,  without  the  sym- 
phonk'H  anil  accompaniiiKiits  which  all  nndouljt- 
edly  had.  In  another  book  in  the  same  library 
how«ver  we  find  two  of  them  oomplete.  In  their 
mutilated  form  it  is  not  always  emy  to  judge  of 
the  value  of  these  motets,  but  some  movements 
•M  certainly  very  fine,  especially  the  last  of 
no.  3,  the  first  of  the  5th.  and  the  last  Fnu'vie 
of  no.  8,  which  ia  very  broad  and  quite  Hau- 
deliftD.  The  movement  'Pro  Christo'  in  this 
motet  was  introduced  at  the  end  of  a  collection 
of  glees  published  by  Hindle  some  60  or  80  years 
since,  and  inserted  '  by  desire,'  showing  that  the 
work  was  then  popular.  Hawkins  mentions  that 
Dr.  Cooke  had  •  book  of  i»  Motets  Ibr  three 
vuiecf!,  'among  them  two  that  are  ex(]ui8itely 
fine.'    This  is  no  doubt  the  book  referred  to. 

Early  in  1729  Stefiani  was  once  more  and  for 
th(  last  time  in  Italy ;  and  Handel  met  him 
at  Rome  in  March,  where  he  wa^  living  at  the 
Palace  of  Cardinal  Ottoboni.  This  latter  en* 
thuaiaflt  still  kept  up  his  Monday  performances 
of  music,  at  which  Steffani,  now  -4  years  old, 
oceaKioually  sang.  Handel  tells  us  (through 
Hawkins)  tliat  '  he  was  jast  load  enough  to  be 
beard,  hut  tiiat  tiiis  defiset  in  his  Tcrfoe  was  amply 
rec  luipcu.sed  by  his  manner,  in  the  chasteuL-^s 
and  elegance  of  which  he  had  few  equals.'  From 
Handel  we  also  learn  that  *  as  to  hti  penon  he 
wjw  less  than  the  ordinary  size  of  men,  of  a 
tender  constitution  of  body,  which  he  had  not 
n  little  impaired  by  intense  study  and  applica- 
tion. His  deportinent  is  said  to  have  been 
gr&ve,  but  tempered  with  a  Hwectnebs  and  atfa- 
bility  that  rendered  his  conversation  very  en- 
gaging: he  was  perfisctly  skilled  in  all  the 


external  ftnm  of  polite  behaviour,  and,  which  ia 

somewhat  nnusna!,  continued  to  observe  and 
practise  them  at  the  age  of  fourscore.'  He  was 
imck  in  Hanover  in  a  short  time,  and  the  nest 
year,  gdng  to  Frankfort  on  some  pnblio  basiness, 
died  there  after  a  short  illness. 

The  la*t  word  ha^  not  yet  l)een  said  about  this 
remarkable  musician,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
some  of  his  dvets,  and  perhaps  his  glorions  Stabat 
Mater  and  Confit'  hor  may  stiU  be  heard  in  the 
ooucert-room.  His  career  wm  certainly  one  of 
the  most  extraordinary  in  musical  history.  Bom 
of  obscure  piareot<(,  he  raifi'-d  him.st- If  by  his 
talents  and  industry  from  the  po»iti<>n  of  a  poor 
choir  boy,  not  only  to  be  one  of  the  foremost 
musicians  of  his  age,  but  likewise  the  trusted 
confidant  of  princes  and  the  friend  of  such  a 
man  as  Leibnitz.  The  only  other  instance  of  an 
artist  having  become  an  ambassador  ia  to  be  found 
in  Hie  paanter  Rnbens.  The  materials  for  this 
notice  have  been  chiefly  gathered  from  T?ud- 
hardt,  Hawkins,  andChryaander.the  latter  having 
obliged  me  with  some  important  infonnntien 
hitherto  unpublished.  [W.GXS.} 

STEFFKINS,  Theodom,  or  Thkodobos,  was 
a  foreign  professor  of  the  lute  and  viul,  who 
resided  in  London  in  the  latter  half  of  the  1 7th 
century.  He  is  much  commended  in  Tbtmias 
Salmon's  'Essay  to  the  Adraneement  of  Mndle,* 
1673.  His  lirothcr,  Diktiucht,  was  oiio  of  the 
band  of  Charles  I.  in  1641,  and  his  two  sons, 
Fbidkuok  Mul  CRBismiTt  were  fiunons  pevw 
formers  on  the  vioL  They  were  members  of  the 
King's  band  in  1694*  and  Christian  was  living 
in  171 1.  iW.H.H.] 

STEGGALL,  Chabtt--,  Mas.  Doc,  born  in 
London,  Jtme  3, 1826,  was  cilucated  in  the  Koyal 
Academy  of  Mosic,  principally  by  Stefwluo 
Bennett.  In  1847  he  became  oriraniBt  of  Chrifat 
Church  Chapel,  Maida  Uill ;  in  1851  a  pro  feasor 
at  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music,  and  in  1S53 
accumulated  the  tlegrees  of  Muh.  Bac.  and  Miis. 
Doc.  at  Cambridge.  In  1855  he  was  ap])uiiittd 
organist  of  Christ  Church,  Paddington,  and  in 
1864  organist  of  Lincoln's  Inn  ChnpeL  He  has 
composed  anthems  and  other  ehmw  mnsio,  and 
haH  lectured  upon  mule  in  fbo  metropoliK  and 
elsewhere.  [W.H.H.] 

ST£LB£LT,  D.vniel,  a  musician  now  almost 
entirely  forgotten,  but  in  hia  own  daj  so  cele- 
brated &»  a  pianoforte-jilayer  and  composer  that 
many  regarded  him  a*<  tlie  rival  of  Beethoven, 
was  a  native  of  Berlin,  where  his  father  was  n 
maker  of  haipsiohftfdB  and  pianofortes  of  oon- 
1  siderable  skfll  and  repute,  llie  date  of  his  birth 
is  quite  uncertain.  !Most  of  hi«  biog^raphers  state 
that  he  was  bom  in  1755  or  1756,  but  F^tis  de- 
clares fran  penoiial  knowledge  tluit  he  was  only 
about  thir^-rix  years  of  age  in  1 8or,  which  would 
place  his  birth  some  eight  to  ten  years  later. 
The  details  of  his  early  life  are  as  much  in« 
voIveJ  in  doubt  tl.r  ti:},o  r,{  his  birth.  It 
is,  however,  certain  that  his  aptitude  for  musio 
.  wat<  early  manifest  and  that  it  in  some  way 
i  attracted  the  attention  of  the  Grown  Frinoo  oif 
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PruMiai,  »ft<nw>rd»  Firederiok  Willwm  U.  Kirn- 
borgcr  wm  tiien  tike  leading  mniidan  of  Berlin, 

and  to  him  ihe  Cmwn  Prince  entrusted  the  in- 
itruotion  of  his  profct^gtS  in  tha  haipsiohord  and 
oonporition.  How  long  Steiboll  wm  »  popil  of 
Eimberger  H  is  ini})<>s!)i!>le  to  say,  but  not  a 
trace  of  tlie  leame^i  and  sonidwbat  pedantic  style 
cf  hia  niMter  is  to  be  found  in  his  method  either 
of  playing  or  writing.  Indeed,  the  musical  world 
of  Berlin,  then  under  the  desiiotism  of  Frederick 
the  Great,'  does  not  present  any  influences  to 
aogotmt  fat  the  peooliarities  which  to  ttmnglj 
maiked  Steihelt^s  afterJifc^  thongli  it  m»,f  M 
fairly  conjectured  that  in  bis  father's  workshops 
he  obtained  that  familiaritj  with  the  mechanism 
of  the  fnaaofbirlo  whidi  he  wm  always  ready  to 
turn  to  the  hc^t  account.  Whatever  his  musical 
education  may  bave  been,  it  was  interrupted  by 
hit  jcdning  the  army  for  a  while,' ami  wm  foally 
bmnsbt  to  an  cn<l,  us  fur  aa  Berlin  was  concerned, 
by  his  dej>arture  fmm  that  city,  an  evuut  which 
perhaps  took  j  lace  m  early  as  17S4, 

la  what  dizectioa  he  turned  his  step*  seems 
wholly  anknown,  bat  his  oireer  as  a  composer  and 
virtuo.so  commence!;  with  hia  arrival  in  Paris  at 
some  date  between  17S7  and  1790.  He  did  not 
take  tip  his  reeidenoe  there  permaueiitly  till  the 
la.et-named  year,  as  he  was  at  Munich  in  1788, 
and  in  1789  waa  giving  concerts  in  Btixony  and 
Hanover,  whence  he  journeyed  to  Paris  by  way 
of  Maunhe!m  ;  but  his  rivalry  with  Hermann  at 
court  would  appear  to  suggest  that  lie  had  beeu 
in  Paris  before  the  year  that  was  signalised  by 
tlie  taking  of  the  Bastille.  However  this  may 
be,  Steibelt  appeared  at  the  French  capital  as  a 
full-fledged  performer  and  compo^e^,  and  was  not 
loiig  in  proving  his  superiority  to  his  rival.  The 
reaaoos  lor  hia  snceeee  are  obvioae.  lliough 
Hermann's  technique,  which  w  i  t'  at  if  the 
school  of  C.  P.  E.  Bach,  was  cojioiderod  mure 
correct  than  tliat  of  his  opponent,  be  was.  never- 
tbelenti.  emphatically  a  player  of  the  old  ntylo. 
Steibelt,  as  emphatically,  belonged  to  the  new. 
Their  difi'erent  characteristics  are  clearly  brought 
out  in  the  vecy  ooriooe  Sonata  for  the  Pianoforte 
called  *La  Coquette'  composed  for  Marie  Antoi- 
nette by  the  two  rivals,  each  of  whom  contributed 
one  movement  to  it.  Hermann's  movement,  the 
fixst,  isgood,  solid,  rather  <dd>flMhioned,  harp.n 
chord  mnno;  Steibelt's  movement,  the  Kondo, 
by  its  variety  of  phraeiog  and  the  minutis  of  iu 
maritB  of  flocpreeiion  reveali  in  erery  line  an 
acquaintance  with  the  resources  nfiere<l  by  the 
pianuturte.  The  iij-sue  of  a  contest  in  which  the 
combatants  were  so  unequally  matched  could 
not  be  doubtful,  and  Steibelt  was  soon  in!4tal]e<l 
as  reigning  virtuoso.  But  no  musiciau  who 
aspires  to  fame  in  France  can  neglect  the  stage, 
aiid  Steibelt  aooordingly  leeolved  (0  easay  dm* 
matio  eompoaition.  One  of  hia  patrona,  the 
Viconite  de  S<'|j^ur,  a  liitcrati ur  of  nome  preten- 
sions, who  had  written  for  the  Op<fra  a  libretto 
foniided  on  Shakcapeare'e  'Boiimo  and  Juliet.* 


entntsted  tha  oompoattttm  of  the  mosie  to  Btai 
belt.  The  aeore  wm  finldied  in  1793,  hot  ^tm 

work  was  reject<'d  by  the  Acadf'nde.  lt<«  auiL-  r*, 
nothing  daunted,  proceeded  to  alter  the  piwM. 
The  reeitatiTea  vera  aoppiaaaad  and  wiplnecd  by 

prose  diologne,  and  in  this  shape  the  opera  waj 
produced  at  the  Th^tre  Feydeau  ou  Sept.  10^ 
1 793.  with  Madame  Scio  as  J  uliet.  The  '  Moai- 
teur'  of  Sept.  33  describes  the  mu?ic  as  '  IcarxMsd, 
but  laboured  and  ugly' — a  criticijui  which,  with 
the  music  before  <m<^  it  is  impossible  to  tmdap* 
ataod.  Theatra-floaiawaraof  aditferentopisioo, 
and  *Rom^  et  Juliette*  wm  a  decided  aaoeeaa. 
Themeritsof  the  work,  perhaps  Steibelt  s  i^eateat 
achievement,  will  be  discussed  subsequeatlj.  It 
will  be  enough  at  preaent  to  note  thai  it  wna 
performed  'li  succe.«3  in  Stockholm  on  Jao. 
30,  1815  (and  ayaiu  to  iSiy^  and  wa.-*  revived 
with  great  applause  in  Parin  at  the  'I'h^Atn 
lioyale  de  IT^p'ra  Comique  in  iS:i.  It  dne« 
not  appear  liiat  it  was  ever  brought  forwardi  an 
the  German  stage,  but  the  Overture  was  played 
in  Vienna  in  1841.  The  ooDOort  given  aA«r  Stei- 
belt*a  death  for  hia  aon*a  benefit  wm  doaed  with 
the  Funeral  Clmrus  firom  the  third  act. 

The  success  of  thia  operatio  venture  completely 
oonfinned  8teibdt*a  position  in  Baria.  Baa 
music,  tho"  „h  M^  -  Mered  difficult,  was  extremely 
popular,  and      a  teacher  he  counted  amongst 
his  pupils  the  most  eminent  ladies  of  the  time^ 
includini,'  the  future  Queen  of  Holland.    S  x  iety 
made  up  iIa  mind  to  overlook  his  dt£cuui-t«:ou5 
and  overbearing  manners  in  consideration  of  hia 
artistic  merit*,  and  nothing  wM  needed  to  confirm 
hia  fortnnes  and  hia  iame  bat  tlint  he  should  be 
true  1'  (liiii- 1  If.  "Cnfortutiately.this comiition  was 
not  fuliiUed.    He  M>Dears  to  have  been  a  Ti<rfim 
to  kleptomania,  and  in  the  httt  century  thia  was 
regarded  a.s  a  proof  of  moral  rather  than  of  In- 
tellectual disease.    It  must  alt;u  be  aduiitt«-d 
that  &cta  aaemed  to  warrant  ihh  view  in  .St<  t. 
belt's  case.    On  his  first  coming  to  Paris  he  liaJl 
beeu  received  with  great  kindness  by  Bovi  r  lUe 
publisher,  who  had  not  only  procured  for  him 
powerful  patnmage  but  even  took  liim  into  hia 
own  house.  His  services  were  ill  rewarded.  Stei- 
l)elt  had  slrea<ly  publishetl  some  Si»nat;uj  for  the 
Pianoforte  and  Violin  (ops.  1  and  2}  at  Munich, 
ife  now  added  to  tibam  a  oello  ad  UMtam  part, 
which  merely  doaUad  the  baws  of  the  pianoforte 
part,  and  sold  them  to  Boyer  as  new  work*.  The 
fraud  seems  to  have  been  diaoovered  about  1796, 
and  though  Steibelt  made  reparatiun  by  present- 
ing to  the  aggrieved  publi&her  his  Pianuforte 
Concertos,  Nos.  i  and  a,  this  tranaaction,  com- 
bined with  other  iiregolaritiea,  ao  injored  hia 
reputation  that  he  felt  it  desirable  to  leare  Paris, 
at  any  rate  for  a  time.    England  attr.ict«d  liij 
attentioii,  and,  joomeyiog  by  way  of  Holland, 
he  readied  London  aboat  we  doM  of  1796.* 

By  this  proceeding  Stcili  It  hallenged  com- 
parisons quite  M  dangerous  a^  those  which  iia 


>  Vor  u  IntmMinf  MMunt  of  BHHk  In  Biitlii  M  thk  pariod  n* 
JSlia^ 'LllitlMMMlk' ch. aifvat. IL  ». aH«l«. Ml  In 
•  A.M,S.IL».M. 


«  Aeoordinc  to  FtftU,  Steibelt  dM  not  \mm  Pwit  tUl  17W.  but 
McMtl.  Broad  wood  %o&  Sum  lure  rKord*  la  thatr  imwiiran  vkleh 
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bad  reccntlj  risked  by  bringing  out  an  opora  in 
Paris.  Piauioforte  music  had  onginated  in  London 
•  qoarter  of  a  eentiiry  befara,  and  at  Steibdt's 

aiTival  no  ft-wi-r  t]i:»n  ihrvc  playcn*  and  compos.-rs 
of  the  Hritt  uuk^uitude  were  reiiident  there,  Cle- 
menti,  Dussck,  and  Cramer.  Few  partioolari>  of 
Stt-ibelt's  life  in  London  have  been  recorJi<l. 
Hi<*  first  public  perlbnuaiice  seems  to  have  b«€ii 
at  Salomon  H  Benefit  Concert  on  May  i,  1797,  and 
a  fortnight  later  (May  15)  be  played  a  pianoforte 
concerto  of  his  own  at  an  opera  concert.  Not 
long  after  this  he  wrote  the  ceh  brutc-d  F'ianoforte 
Cktooerto  in  £  (Ko.  3),  containing  the  'Stonn 
Bondo.*  WhatsTerttftybethotiglitof  themerita 
of  w  r'.  now,  its  popularity  at  the  bej^inning^ 
of  the  century  was  euormous,  and  far  cxcevJed 
thai  accorded  to  aaj  other  of  Steibelt's  compoei- 
tions.  It  is  not  too  mueh  to  say  that  it  was 
played  in  every  drawing-room  in  EugUnU ;  in- 
deed,  tlie  notorious  'Battle  of  Prague'  alone 
could  compete  with  it  in  popular  £&vour.  It  was, 
in  all  probability,  first  performed  in  public  at 
Salomon's  concert  uu  Marcli  19,  i7<jS.  At  the 
oloae  of  the  same  year  11)  its  author  again 
oame  finrward  aa  a  oetapoeer  for  the  etage,  and 
again  nul  with  a  favonrable  reception.  ITis 
work  on  this  occasion  vrm  an  English  opera, 
cr,  as  it  WM  doMlibed  in  the  Covent  Giu^en 
play  bill,  'a  new  grand  Heroic  Romance,  in  3 
acts,  called  Albert  said  Adelaide ;  or  the  Victim 
of  Oooataaey.'  It  must  hare  been  kb  «ctift- 
ordinary  medley.  The  first  two  acts  were  a 
translation  from  the  German  of  Schoerer,  who 
had  taken  them  from  the  French,  and  the 
third  set  vaa  added  from  another  Fvench  play. 
Tlie  nnrio  was  only  In  part  original,  and  waa 
eked  out  by  the  insertion  of  a  Quintet  fmm 
'Loddiska'  and  the  like  expedients.  Even  the 
eriginal  moaic  was  not  all  written  b^  Steibelt,  as 
Attwood  contributed  gome  of  it  '  \  et,  after  all, 
the  most  curious  part  uf  thia  curious  production 
moat  have  been  the  Overture,  which  was  'en- 
livened by  a  pantomime' !  Such  as  it  was, 
however,  the  piece  proved  sufficiently  attractive 
to  keep  the  boards  for  Home  time,  and  the  Over- 
tore^  arraaged  for  the  pianoforte,  was  published 
inFnnoeimdioldinOcnBaBy.  Ast«aeherand 
performer  Stcil  elt  apftears  to  have  been  as  fully 
employed  during  his  stay  of  three  years  or  so  in 
London  an  he  luid  been  previously  in  Paris. 
Wliether  he  was  as  mxich  liked  by  his  brother 
arti^tit  OA  by  the  amateurs  seems  very  problem- 
atical ;  at  any  mta  his  arade  ia  eoaspicuous  by  its 
ab«ence  in  the  concert  programmes  of  the  time. 
Two  other  circumstances  of  interest  connected 
with  Steibelt's  visit  to  England  have  been  pre- 
served. The  first  of  these  is  the  laet  that  he 
eoncclTed  a  decided  pradileetion  for  English 
pianofortes,  always  uh:ii;_'  them  in  preference  to 
any  others ;  the  second  is  his  marriage  with  a 
yoang  Engliahwomao,  described  as  posoewsd  of 
considernlile  personal  attractions  and  a-s  a  good 
player  ou  the  pianoforte  and  tauibouriue.  The 

I  ThU  inferiuaiinii  u  liTinsd  from  an  •dreitiMinsot  of  Loncman. 
Chnnvntl  *  (',..  i,.  ih«  U  rnln«  clmaiato'  «(  Jvk  K  HIS.  TlM*t 
putloclu^  "'tr  roninioij  ■  i>"U«b  UMB,  SBd  MUU  IIm  SSS  Sf  tktSnl 
<|iiart«r  of  U)«  pr«Mnt  otntuiy. 


la.Ht-nanied  accomplishment  led  her  husband  to 
add  a  tambourine  accompaniment  to  nuuxy  of  his 
snbsequent  pieeea. 

Steibelt  now  resolved  on  vi^itin2;  his  native 
country,  from  wliieli  he  lia«l  Iwen  al>MeQt,  accord- 
ing to  gome  auilioritie.-,  a>  mueli  a.H  hflcen  years. 
He  reached  H:imliuri,'  in  September  or  October 
1799.  but  made  no  yreat  stay  there.  His  next 
stopping-pbue  was  Dresden,  where  he  met  with 
a  Toy  enthusiaatio  reception.  Besides  several 
mora  or  less  privato  performances,  he  gave  a 
concert  of  his  own  on  Feb.  4,  1800,  with  the 
greatest  soooess.  Almost  immediately  after  thia 
Eewentto^agiie.  Hisoonoertln  the  Bohemian 
capital  attracted  a  large  audience  of  the  upper 
classes  and  brought  him  no  loss  than  1800 gulden, 
but  his  playing  made  little  impression,  and  he 
w  ent  on  forthwith  to  Berlin.'  B<  fore  the  end 
of  April  he  had  given  two  performances  in  his 
native  city.  Zi  was  sol  wry  likely  that  his  style 
would  please  aadiences  who  still  held  to  the 
traditions  of  the  school  of  Bach,  and  the  main 
result  of  his  visit  seems  to  have  been  to  give 
great  offence  to  his  Ivother  artists.  From  the 
capital  of  Prussia  he  turned  to  the  capital  of 

trl.i.  then  the  nietrojioHs  of  the  mn-ical 
world,  where  he  arrived  about  the  midUlu  of 
May.  We  are  t(dd  that  lus  reputation  was  Huch 
as  to  cause  Pome  anxiety  even  to  IVethuven's 
friends.  If  such  wa^  the  ca^'  they  were  Hpet;iiily 
relieved.  At  the  first  meeting  a  sort  of  armed 
trace  was  observed,  but  at  the  second  Steibelt 
was  rash  enough  to  Issne  a  distinct  challenge. 
Beethoven  was  not  tlie  man  to  decline  such  a 
contest^  and  his  victory  was  so  decided  that  his 
rival  refused  to  meet  htm  wain.   [See  Bn> 

THOVEX,  vol.  i.  pp.  16S  <i,  I  7S  b.J  HiU  adventure 
was  not  likely  to  contribute  to  Steibelt's  success 
at  "Vienna,  and  a  concert  that  he  gave  at  the 
Augartcn  Saal  ■iv.m  rr^tlier  iliinly  attt'nded.  His 
German  tour  a^  a  whole  waa  ualy  jiartially  sue- 
ceOiAll.Uid  Steibelt  determined  to  return  to  the 
more  congenial  atmosphere  of  Pari  £>.  lie  :irri  \  ed 
there  in  August  1800,  carrying  with  him  tho 
score  of  Haydn's  'Creation.* 

The  'Creatioin'  is  one  of  the  very  few  triumphs 
of  mnsiesl  art  that  haxe  been  reeeired  wiUi 
favour  from  the  first,  and  at  this  time  an  ac- 
tive  competition  for  the  honour  of  producing 
it  was  going  on  everywhere.  Steibelt  does 
not  seem  to  have  been  first  in  the  field  at 
Paris,  as  Pleyel,  Haydn's  favourite  pupil,  liad 
been  despstebed  to  request  the  vsteran  comp<Mer 
to  come  and  conduct  his  own  work.  I'level, 
however,  was  unable  to  reach  Vienna  [PLLitL, 
vol.  iii.  p.  3  a],  and  the  field  was  thus  left  open 
to  Steibelt.  He  made  the  most  of  his  opportuni- 
tiee.  Kot  eontent  with  obtaining  4000  fhuios 
fri.m  Erard  for  himself  and  his  a.-si.Mtant,  M.  da 
S^gur,  as  the  {nice  of  the  translation  adapted 
to  the  mode,  and  3600  frsnes  lor  himself  and 
7.{oo  francs  for  his  fellow  translator  from  the 
aduiiuititratioQ  of  tht;  Opt^a,  where  the  work 

t  All  MthorlllM  Mm  tu  pUm  lh«  *1tH  to  Veriin  bat  wren  bis 
coficCTt  U  VntMt  ind  hia  trfiruX  •<  Vlw«.  OUmtwIm  It  wcmU  tM 
oAtumi  to  conjectwetaa  lbs4sMs  tksl  kssns  to  BmIIb  WMs 
eotac  M  OrwdMi. 
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was  to  he  performed,  he  tnuiflpofieJ  the  part  of 
Adam  to  suit  the  tenor  Garat,  and  in  m&ny 
nilaoes  even  attempted  to  improve  Haydn's  mueic 
Uy  adilitiunt*  and  alterations  of  his  o^yn.  In 
spite  of  tl)«^  drawbacks,  the  perfuruuuici:;,  which 
took  place  on  CfarirtniM  Eve,  x8oo>  proved  a 
decided  Boccess.  Pnblic  curioj<ity  waa  much  ex- 
cited ;  a  fortnij^ht  before  the  performance  not  a 
box  waa  to  be  had  ;  an  ea;.'er  crowd  8urroun<le<l 
the  Opera  Hotue  at  nine  in  the  momiiig; 
at  the  end  of  the  first  part  a  snbeeiiptioin  wM 
started  to  strike  a  medal  in  honour  of  the  com- 
poser (nay,  so  much  was  the  work  on  every 
«iie*a  Ups  that  one  of  tiie  Taudeville  theatres 
produced  a  parody  of  it  three  day  a  later  calle<] 
*1a  r«k?refttion  du  monde').  Key  directed  the 
nerfbrniance  and  Steibelt  presided  at  the  piano- 
lorto.  The  B'liptation  of  tin'  w  t  I?  secnia  to 
have  betn  tairly  performed ;  ul  tLe  a.lteratiuus 
made  in  the  score  competent  judges  were,  na- 
tiuraUy  enon^  eKtiemely  indignant.  Moreover, 
the  eiretmutanoes  of  his  departtrre  some  four  or 
five  yenra  before  had  not  been  forgotten,  and 
thus,  in  spite  of  the  eclAt  of  the  'Creation,' 
Steibelt  did  not  feel  very  eomfoftaMe  in  Paris. 
Even  the  .success  of  his  ballet  'Le  Ret<)ur  de 
Zi^Dhyr'  at  the  Opera,  on  March  3,  iSoa. 
dia  not  reooneile  Mm  to  his  position,  and  be 
embraced  the  opportnnity  nffnrded  by  the  con- 
clusion of  the  Treaty  of  Amiens  on  the  32nd  of 
the  same  month,  and  vetumed  to  London. 

The  next  =^ix  yenrs  of  his  life,  about  equally 
divided  btitwetiU  Loudon  and  Paxi«,  were  uxuung 
the  busiest  of  his  bnsj  eaitttt.  His  popuUrity 
in  London  was  as  great  as  ever ;  he  lived  in  the 
most  fashionable  part  of  the  tovni,  and  was  re- 
ceived with  applause  wherever  he  went.  For 
the  King  8  Theatre  in  the  Haymarket  he  wrote 
two  badete,  *Le  Jugenient  dn  berger  PariB*  in 
3  acf.s  (pnxbiccd  May  24,  1804),  'La  belle 
Laitiere'  (produced  Jan.  26,  1^05).  It  seems 
very  diaracteristic  of  the  composer  that  hie  work 
wa''  not  ready  on  either  fct-iision.  In  the  former 
cm&  several  aird  had  to  be  written  at  a  very 
short  notice  by  Winter,  who  was  also  responsible 
for  the  scoring  of  the  second  act  ^ ;  in  the  latter 
case  an  apology  was  circulated  for  the  omission 
of  the  denouement  of  the  piece,  '  Mr.  Steibelt  not 
having  finished  tiiat  part  of  the  music.*'  Both 
ballets  were,  neveraeless,  received  with  great 
favour,  tho  march  in  the  first  act  of 'LeJnge- 
meut'  and  the  peroral  scene  in  the  second  act 
of  'La  belle  Luti^'  coming  in  for  special 
applause.  He  also  played  his  Pianoforte  Con- 
certo No.  5  la  chasse,  op.  64)  at  the  Opera 
oonoarte.  appMeBtty  in  the  stnaamer  of  tooa, 
with  great  success.  After  his  return  to  Paris 
Steibelt  followed  up  h'm  dramatic  ocliievements 
in  Bnglaad  with  an  Intermezzo,  'La  F6te  de 
Mars,*  compOffcd  in  celebration  of  the  Austerlilz 
campaign,  and  performed  at  the  Opera  on  March 
4, 1 806.  Encouraged  by  these  8t}ccesse»  he  again 
tried  his  hand  on  a  larger  work,  'La  Princesse 
de  Babylone/  an  opera  m  3  acta.   This  was  ao- 

I 'JlMniliitChni^iiik'nwaCbUOt.        a  HM.  Ju.  S8.  im. 


cepted  by  the  Acidt^mie  and  wa-;  in  active  pTC- 
paratiuu  wheu  the  iiuportumE.y  of  his  credit^xs 
compelled  the  composer  to  leave  Paris  suddenly 
in  the  autumn  of  1808.    But  his  energfiee  were 
by  no  means  confined  to  writing  for  tbe  sta^. 
Several  of  his  chief  sonatas  date  &oxn  the^ 
yean.   Still  more  important  are  the  two  Can- 
cseUm  in  Eb  (Noe.  4  and  5),  for  the  pivaoillbne^ 
and  the  'Methode'  for  that  iusiruuieut  puLli-bed 
in  French,  Qennan,  and  Spanish,  in  which  he 
elaina  to  onve  invented  the  signs  for  the  oae  of 
the  Pedals  atlopte*!  by  Clementi,  r>us9^,  and 
Cramer.  (_8e©  SoEiiiKi,  vol.  iii.  p.  6366.]  Above 
all,  it  was  on  his  return  to  Paris  in  1 805  ihaX  be 
published  hifl  Etude, — a  collection  of  50  ^tndip? 
in  3  books — undoubtedly  the  be^i  of  hin  piano- 
forte works.    In  the  miibt  of  all  this  oocupatioo 
hefound  time  to  meditate  further  travels  T^u^,•^ia 
a  countxy  that  in  the  previous  century  had  a^t- 
tracted  Galuppi,  Paisiello,  Sarti,  Cimaroea,  and 
Clementi,  had  just  furnished  an  asylum  to  Boisi' 
dieu  and  a  home  to  Field,  was  tnen  a  aori  cif 
Promised  Land  to  French  musicians,  and  it  is 
not  strange  that  Steibelt  should  have  been  more 
than  wilmiff  to  go  there,  when  be  reoeived  in 
1S08  the  offer  of  a  very  advanta^;eon«  appoint- 
ment from  the  Emperor  Alexander.    Owing  u> 
causes  already  mentioned  he  left  Puie  §or  BL 
Petersburg  in  October,  1808.    His  joumev  -vna 
not  however  very  speedy  when  he  fdt  kiLu-self 
out  of  the  reach  of  hie  orediton.  He  ttofiped 
at  Frankfort  to  give  a  great  concert  on  Nov.  2* 
and  at  Leipjug  made  a  stay  of  sume  weeks  and 
repeated  the  programme  of  the  Frankfort  concert. 
During  his  sojourn  in  Leipzig  he  put  forth  (Nov. 
34,  1808)  a  notice  in  which  he  complains  that 
some  German  publitihers  had  issued  very  £aalty 
editions  of  his  worka  even  going  ao  fu-  as  to 
annex  bis  name  to  oomporftiona     other  people, 
and  announces  big  intention  of  havinj^  all  his 
future  works  published  by  Breitkopf  ^  Uartel, 
an  intention  that  was  not  very  eourfatcaitly 
carried  out.    Even  after  leaving  Leipzig  he  lin- 
gered at  Breslau  and  W^u^w  to  g'wG  oonoerts,  so 
that  he  eoold  hardly  have  reached  St.  Peteisbnrg 
till  the  betriuning  of  the  -pring  of  1S09. 

Here,  at  last,  his  waiuierin^'s  came  t^>  an  end. 
He  was  appointed,  it  is  not  very  cle.\r  when, 
director  of  the  Op^ra  Fran^ais,  and  when  Boiel- 
dieu  left,  at  the  close  of  1810.  Steibelt  received 
the  title  of '  Maitre  de  Ckapelle '  to  the  Eniperur 
in  hia  place.  It  was,  however,  a  title  to  which 
no  emumnent  waa  atteched,  and  that  in  no  way 
relieved  its  posseasor  from  profesBinn.'^l  duties. 
In  managing  and  writing  for  the  Opera,  and  in 
teaehing  and  composing  for  the  pianoforte,  the 
remaining  years  of  Steibelt's  life  were  spent, 
comparatively  at  least  without  excitement. 
About  the  year  1814  he  ceased  to  play  in  pnidi^ 
and  did  not  appear  again  f>r  six  year*,  when 
the  production  of  his  J:Lighth  Pianoforte  Con- 
certo—a very  remadtthla  wotlc'^-iBdiioed  him  to 
come  forward  onoe  more  aa  a  performer  on 
March  16,  1820.  Meanwhile  hia  pen  waa  not 
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idle.  His  early  years  at  St.  Petersburg  were 
markeil  by  the  baJleta  '  La  F^te  de  I'Kuipereur ' 
in  1 809,  and  '  Der  blode  Ritter  *  (before  the  end  of 
1813);  and  the  three  Concertos  for  pianoforte, 
Noi.  6,  7,  and  8,  appear  to  belong  to  the  period 
of  his  aMtention  m>m  plajing  in  public.  For 
the  theatre  he  wrote  two  operas,  each  in  three 
act«,  '  Cendrillon ' '  and  '  Sarginea ' ;  a  third, 
'Le  Jugement  dc  Mida«,'  he  did  not  live  to 
fiaiah.  H«  a1m>  apent  tome  tiuM  in  nviiing 
*  Rom^  et  Juliette.'  In  the  midat  of  Aew 
avcic.ilion.H  he  was  seized  with  a  painful  disease, 
of  which,  after  lingeriog  some  time^  he  died  on 
Sept  ao,  18*3.  A  nunber  of  hia  frienda  ootn- 
bined  to  honour  him  with  a  quasi-public  funeral, 
and  the  military  governor  of  St.  Petersburg, 
Goont  Milarodowit8ch,  organised  a  subscription- 
concert  for  the  l>enefit  of  his  family,  who  were 
left  iu  very  straitened  circuuistaucea. 

Comparatively  little  has  been  recorded  of 
Steibelt's  personal  character,  but  the  traits  pre- 
served are,  to  say  the  least  of  it.  far  from  pre- 
possessing. Almost  the  only  occurrence  that 
preaenta  him  in  a  plaaaing  light  is  his  death-bed 
dedfcatton  of  the  Tevlaed  aoore  of  *  Borneo  et 
Juli.fttt  '  to  the  King  of  Prussia,  in  token  of 
gratitude  for  the  IdndneRses  received  from  that 
monarch's  fhther.  He  appears  to  have  been 
|'>erfectly  e.aten  up  with  vanity,  which  exhibited 
it«elf  unceasingly  in  arrogance,  incivility,  and 
affectation.   In  hia  native  eoantry  ha  pwwted 


Tha  abuTa  U  reduced  from  the  aqtnlint  wiiiMluy  bf 
Qtieiiedc;,  ul  (he  purtralt  bf  Utiixlu,  prefljiml  to  mth  of 
Um  two  |«rU  ol  Uie  urigliial  editkiu  of  Urn  '  Ktuda  ptw  to 

nnwfMls.' 

dislike  by  acting  the  foreigner  and  professing 
ignorance  of  (Jermau — indeed  in  Berlin,  his 
nithplaoa^  he  in.^pired  such  disgust  by  hi.>« 
demeanour  at  his  first  concert  that  the  on  lie«tr;i 
refused  to  take  any  part  iu  the  »<eoon(l,  and 
similar  violations  of  courtesy  are  related  of  him 
wherever  he  went.  Graver  faults  still  are  not 
wanting.   That  he  was  a  kleptomaniac  has  been 

I  It  li  worth  notin«  itwl  iuid*  MlhofitlM  daciw*  thU  «H  Wlttteu 
krPiuta.  TMioaimkMbMaaaniWcnaWismMMiNriu 


already  mentioned.  To  this  he  added  a  reckless 
extravagance  in  money  matters  that  amounted 
to  flrinmiality.  Though  he  moat  have  been  ftr 
many  year^  in  receipt  of  a  large  income,  he  was 
always  out  at  elbows,  and  this  exercised  a  most 
pernidoos  infloanee  on  hia  chaiacter  both  as  aa 
artist  and  as  a  man.  His  respect  for  his  art, 
never  too  great,  was  destroyed  by  the  (quantity 
of  worthless  music  that  he  wrote  hastily  to  meet 
temporary  diffioulties^  and  he  not  unfreqnently 
stooped  to  expedienta  atiU  move  unworthy.  One 
of  these  has  been  already  mentioned,  but  it  was 
not  the  only  one.  Cciinplainta  of  old  works 
palmed  off  aa  new  on  pnUiahani,  and  through 
them  on  the  public,  by  the  alteration  of  the 
first  few  bars,  transpoaitiona,  or  the  like,  are 
only  too  rife.  A  derioe  that  aeema  to  have 
been  Hj)eoi!illy  common  was  to  add  a  violin 
part  to  a  published  set  of  pianoforte  sonatas 
and  than  bring  oat  tiie  reaoH  aa  an  antirdj 
new  work. 

The  greatneas  of  his  abUities  aa  a  musician  ia 
p€rhaj)M  best  proved  by  the  fact  that  they  caused 
ao  unattraotiye  a  person  to  be  not  merely  toler- 
ated hot  weloomed.  TBb  plaaofbrte-playing 
was  just  what  miaht  have  been  ex]"  ot< d  from 
hia  life  and  oharaoter.  The  highest  ranges  of 
hia  art  were  a  ferra  itteoffnUa  to  hani,  and  hia 
in.ahility  to  perform  a  slow  movement  was  the 
subject  of  universal  comment.  To  do  him  jus» 
tiee^  ha  was  aware  of  his  dcficieney,  and  aeldom 
attempted  an  Atln:,'io.  Quick  movements,  on 
the  contrary,  he  played  with  a  precision  and 
fire  that  made  the  liyeliest  impression.  His 
technical  training  appears  to  have  been  defect 
tivc,  and,  though  in  his  prime  he  was  ooa^ 
sidered  a  great  executant,  his  left  hand  waa 
alwava  oonsoioooasly  weak.  He  waa  one  of 
the  nrat  to  disoover  the  resonroaa  prsaented  by 
the  pe<lalfl  of  tlie  piunofdrte,  .iml,  like  ^<'iii9 
other  discoverers,  was  led  to  exaggerate  the 
importance  ci  his  diaeoverf  .  The  rcaalt  of  this 
was  that  his  performance  was  always  apt  to 
degenerate  into  mere  tricks  of  effect.  The 
critics  of  liis  day  also  complained  of  his  ex- 
cessive u^e  of  the  tremolo,  a  judgment  that 
lippeara  well  grounded,  and  declared  that  his 
tiuuering  waa  faulty,  which  seems  more  doubt- 
ful. It  is  strange,  too,  oonsidering  hia  appre- 
ciation of  the  resources  of  the  planoftwte  and 
his  preference  for  instrumenta  by  Engli.«h  makers 
(or  by  Erard,  who  used  the  English  action  up 
to  1808),  that  he  should  have  nmde  little  or  no 
line  of  their  eawfaWls  powers.  But,  after  mak- 
ing all  dednotiona  of  this  sort,  the  broad  fact 
ramahu  that  Steibelt's  playing  was  thoaougUy  - 
striking  and  original,  and  that  he  posseRsed  in  a 
very  eminent  degree  the  invaluable  power  of 
eaifying  his  audience  with  him.  Whatever 
ren.xure  critics  might  be  disposed  to  pass  after 
the  performance  was  over,  the  aplomb  and  spirit 
of  lus  playing  fascinated  them  at  the  time,  and 
whan  he  waa  in  a  good  mood  he  would  intereat 
his  hearera  ibr  hoars  togsthar. 

It  ha.'<  lieen  Haid  thsiltiie  truest  test  of  a  com- 
poser's genius  is  to  ha  fimnd  in  his  slow  move- 
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ments.  Judjjred  hy  ihU  t<tundard  the  multitu- 
dinotiB  piADoforte  works  of  Sieibelfc  would  be 
4«ci«raa  wholly  wftnUng.  Sonata  after  aomata 

has  no  plow  nioveinent  at  all,  consiHting  merely 
of  an  Alle<^'r(>  ami  a  Kondo.  When  mu  Adng'iu 
or  Andante  is  interpototad,  it  is  either  an  ingig- 
nificant  trifle  of  some  30  or  40  hiim  in  kiigth, 
or  else  consiHts  of  a  popular  nulixiy,  mch  as 
*  If  a  body  meet  a  body,'  '  'Twas  within  a  mile 
of  Edinbro'  town,'  or  the  like.  Ue  does  not 
seem  to  have  ever  realiaed  the  powm  of  the 
pianoforte  for  an  Adagio,  and  when  a  vinlln 
Dart  is  added,  as  w  often  the  oaae  ia  hia  sonatas, 
no  almost  invariably  aesigns  {ha  mslody  to  the 
latter  instrument  and  accompanies  it  with  u 
tremolo  on  the  pianoforte.  His  AU^;ros  and 
Itoiiidoa,oiii  the  oontrary.  partieaUffly  the  Ibnner, 
are  often  of  remarkaMe  merit,  and  many  of  his 
sonatas,  such  as  that  dedicaud  to  Madame  Bona- 
parte (in  £fc),  op.  45),  are  really  fine  and  original 
oompositions.  Yet.  even  at  Irs  boFt,  a  want  i.f  ; 
sustained  jxiwer  uiakes  itself  felt,  'iliough  the 
absence  of  records  ns  to  his  early  life  inikeB  it 
probable  that  his  musical  training  was  not  sa- 
erifioed  to  the  profitable  speculation  of  exhibiting 
a  youthful  pro«ligy,  his  constructive  skill  wxs 
never  developed.  All  his  uosic  sounds  like  a  j 
clever  improviaatioD  that  happena  to  have  been 
committed  to  pajier.  There  is  little  or  no 
attempt  at  development  or  design.  Whenever 
a  new  idea  oeoon  to  the  writer  it  ia  atrug^tway 
thrust  in.  and  when  no  frc^h  idea  presents  itself 
one  of  the  old  ones  is  repeated.  Hence  it  is 
that  his  music  in  now  totally  forgotten,  for, 
whatever  the  opinion  of  pontemporaries  may  be, 
posterity  has  invariably  ooUBigned  to  obliviun 
all  mnsic,  no  matter  what  other  qualities  it  may 
poneis,  that  ia  deficient  in  design.^  Moreover. 
Stelbelt  exhibits  a  moat  annoying  inequality  of 
style.  A;,'ain  and  ac/ain  the  opening  movenient 
of  a  sonata  excites  the  expectation  of  a  really 
•atiabckor^  work,  aa  if  for  the  very  purpose  of 
disappointing  it  by  the  df-ficiencie^  of  the 
Adagio,  if  there  is  one.  and  the  trivialities  of 
m  'brilliant'  Rondo.  His  contemporaries  pro- 
nounced the  'Etuile*  his  best  work,  and  time  has 
oonfirmed  their  opinion.  It  hm  been  often  re- 
pnhlished,  and  may  indeed  be  said  to  be  the 
only  work  of  his  that  still  lives.  To  a  modern 
pianist  one  of  the  most  striking  features  uf  the 
collection  is  the  fact  that  several  of  the  pieces 
{e.(f.  No*.  2  and  8}  antkripate  in  a  very  note- 
worthy manner  the  style  made  popnlar  b^  Men- 
dt  l  -  hn  in  his  '  Sonj,'^  without  Wordc  The 
vast  mass  of  Airs  with  variations.  Fantasias, 
Deieriptive  pleoes.  Pot-pomrris,  INvertissementBf 
Bacchanals,  and  the  like,  that  Lad  a  great  sale 
in  their  day,  are  now  dei>erv&dly  forgotten.  The 
sample  of  hit  deiariptive  pieces  already  given 
[Pbookamub-Music,  vol.  iii.  p.  36a]  may  serve 
as  a  type  of  them  all.  Tlwy  are  of  the  worst  class 
of  programme-niui^ic,  \^nth  no  intrinsic  musical 
inerit.  In  England  and  France  these  pieces 
made  their  composer  popular.    In  Germany,  his 

'  Mme.  Anil>cU*  iji>.id»r4.  &ntt.i:i8  htr  nnmeroiu  nvlTmli,  liicladed 
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reputation  voa  comparatively  nil.  His  piano- 
forte works  however,  good  and  bad,  h»Te  aU  the 
great  merit  of  f^UeDesa,  and  invMiahly  Be 

well  utif?rT  t!  i  hand. 

For  the  orchestra  and  other  instrumenta  Skai- 
belt  wrote  oomparativflly  little->vriaelj,  in  Itkm 
judgment  of  one  of  his  biocraphera.*  Unfor- 
tunately, the  Korei  of  many  of  hia  opamac 
woriBi,  especiaQj  ihoeo  written  for  St.  Peten* 
burg,  are  inaccessible  and  perhapt^  lo<t  h 
cannot,  however,  be  said  that  an  eufcUiiUAtija 
of  the  score  of ' Rom^  et  Juliette'  qait«  bean 
out  the  seutenoe  jqat  qnoted.   We  are  told  that 
an  even  division  of  tne  interest  of  the  tmuse 
between  tlie  varioui*  instrument*  is  one  L,Te»t 
mark  of  skilful  orchestral  writing.    If  this  be 
ao,  Stdhelt*s  c^pera  ia  fan  one  respect  nldlftilly 
written,  fir  almost  every  instrument  in  the  or- 
chestra comes  to  the  front  in  turn.     More  than 
this,  the  oomposer  uses  the  forces  at  hia  eommad 
with  power  and  freedom.    The  trombones  are 
introduced  tu  an  extent  then  unusual,  thon^  not 
excessive.  Many  of  the  resources  of  modem  eoor* 
ing  are  to  be  found,  especially  the  employment 
of  wood-wind  and  strings  in  responsive  groups. 
Tlie   main   com[>la:nc  that   can  be  sustainad 
against  the  work  is  that  the  oonoerted  piaoea  are 
iraduly  protracted  and  impede  the  action — this 
is  certainly  the  case  witli     -  Tri  i  in  tlu-  first 
Act.    It  should  moreover  be  ub&erved  that 
when  Steihalt  writes  for  the  pianoforte  and  other 
instruments,  as  in  his  r]uintei.H,  tlie  |>i.'i.nof.irt« 
is  not  allowed  to  monopi>Uiie  tht;  inuirest.  His 
concertos  are  formed  on  the  orthodox  Moasartean 
model,  and  it  must  be  added  that  they  cf>ntain. 
especially  in  their  first  movements,  oiu^t.  ex- 
cellent writing.    'The  instrumentation  of  the 
first  movement  ia  Qoite  oxoeptiooaliy  beautifial  * 
waa  the  opinion  of  one  who  listened  to  the  pac^* 
fonnanoe  of  his  Eiu'lith  Concerto  in  Tjondnn,' 
and  oven  when  the  work  as  a  whole  ia  weak,  aa 
in  the  8izth  Cooeerto^  the  inatramentatioB  ia 
not  deficient  in  skill  and  novelty. 

Steibelt's  origin&liiy  m  a  C4>m poser  wa»  ques- 
tioned in  his  own  day.    It  wa«  s&id  that  hia 
famous  'Storm  Rondo'  was  a  feeble  crpv  r,f  ^ 
work  for  the  organ  by  the  Abb^  Vogler.  a.  c.^te- 
ment  on  which  the  thomig'hlj  ptano/oii'  chit- 
racter  of  Steibelt's  mnsie  throws  considerable 
doubt.    His  enemies  also  averred  that  *  Rom<^ 
et  .Juliette  '  was  a  mere  pla^narism  from  tit-cyg 
Benda's  opera  of  the  same  name — an  all^atioa 
that  ia  certainly  unfounded.   More  eeriooa  ob- 
jection may  be  taken  to  his  Sixth  Pianoforte 
Concerto,  '  Le  Voyage  au  Mont  St.  Bernard,' 
in  which  not  only  the  general  idea,  but  even  the 
most  striking  details — the  hymn  of  thr-  monks, 
the  toiling  uf  the  convent  bell,  and  tne  naticuud 
music  of  ue  Savoyards  with  aooompanimattt  of 
triangles — are  borrowed  from  Cherubini's  opera 
of  'Elisa  ou  le  Voyage  au  Mont  Bernard.'  It 
is,  in  fact,  as  it  has  been  aptly  described,  '  the 
woric.  not  oi  an  architect,  bat  of  a  deoocaU*.' 
On  flte  other  hand,  Steihelt  most  he  eredzted 
with  souje  contrlbutMoa  to  musical  projjiMa. 
>  a.  ILZ.  Mir.  ]».;».  ■IMS.nlr.Ma, 
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Modulation  he  used  with  ft  freedom  nnknown 
before  him.  The  following  painge,  for  instance, 
from  the  AncUnte  of  the  mst 


fikmata,  in  up.  37, 


WftS  sn  nnheard-of  thing  in  1799*  Of 
nothing  is  easier  than  to  cany  inch  innovfttions 
to  excess,  and  he  may  be  nirly  nid  to  have 
overstepped  the  line  when  in  the  'working-out' 
of  his  Uunuta  (or  pimnoforte  and  vioUa  in  £ 
ndiior,  op  he  introdaoee  th«  Mooiid  rabject 
in  Eb  ijiajor,  ch.inLjing  the  si^'nattire  for  56 
bars.  Another  instance  is  supplied  bj  the  two 
Sonatas  for  pianoforte  that  form  op.  56.  In 
the  first,  which  is  in  £b  major,  he  opens 
the  development  with  an  excursion  into  Gb 
malar  for  13  bars  and  into  Ff  minor  for  31 
bars,  in  each  case  changing  the  signatim.  In 
the  second  he  leaves  £  major  for  O  minor  in 
the  same  part  of  the  composition,  employing  a 
new  ugnature  for  ^  ban.  Greater  lioenoe  still 
la  to  M  Iboid  in  world  of  leM  definite  oafline 
than  a  sonata.  In  the  Fant.asia  dedicated  to 
Madame  Moraan,  which  is  nominally  in 
major,  be  paaaei  after  56  bars  through  B  major 
and  B  minor  to  C,  and  with  the  exception  of 
the  last  33  bars,  which  return  to  iii>  major, 
all  the  rest  «f  a  loggg  work  is  in  this  key.  Bnt 
though  he  never  grasped  the  plan  that  groups  a 
nnmber  of  subsidiary  keys  round  the  central  key 
[FoiiM,  vol.  i.  p.  550a,  and  55J  «]•  seems 
rather  to  be  qoite  aimleH  in  his  wanderings,  the 
fiMt  Mmaini  that  in  his  nte  of  keys  he  thows 
the  workings  of  an  ori_'inal  mind.  Other  cases 
that  show  his  readiness  to  strike  out  in  fresh 
dinetions  are  to  be  found  in  his  discovery  of  the 
tremolo  on  tlio  {)iani 'forte  (vml  in  )vit  frro  \\?c  of 
the  pizzimtu  in  cliamber  music,  lie  employs  the 
latter,  for  example,  most  effectively  in  the 
Bondos  of  the  Sonatas  for  Pianoforte  and  Violin, 
op.  32,  no.  3,  and  op.  35,  no.  3,  in  the  second 
of  which  he  uses  this  expedient  in  giving  out 
the  snbject.  The  device  of  introduoing  a  pan* 
tominw  into  an  oyertnre  has  fbnnd  no  imitaton. 
the  overture  to  *  £uryanthe  *  is  to  be  reck- 
as  an  imitation  [Opera,  vol.  ii.  p.  521 
btti  tome  of  his  other  novelties  have  haa  ft  oetter 
fikte.  The  manner  in  which  he  suggests  the 
•Lieder  ohne  Wiirte'  in  his  '  Etude,*  and  his  use 
of  the  trombones,  alto,  tenor,  and  especially 
bftM^  in  '  Rom^o  et  J  uliette '  have  been  already 
Bodoed.  A  similar  boldness  in  orchestral  writ- 
ing is  to  be  found  in  tin-  first  movement  of  his 
Sixth  Concerto  for  Pianoforte,  where  a  pasMge 
in  which  the  TiolonoeUoa  are  divided 


into  three  [.art?!.  Neither  Haydn,  nor  ]\fozart, 
nor  Beethoven  divide  their  strings,  except  the 
Tiolas,  to  any  extent,  and  Steibelt's  Concerto  is 
ftt  least  thirteen  years  anterior  to  the  Overture 
to  'Ouillaame  Tell,'  which  is  usually  quoted  as 
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tlie  early  instance  of  division  of  the  violoncellos 
into  more  than  two  parts.  More  important  still 
is  the  fint^  of  the  Eighth  Concerto  for  Piano* 
forte,  in  which — probably  following  the  lead  of 
Beethoven — he  adds  voices  to  the  instruments 
to  fintn  ft  dinun^  with  an  efToet  desoibed  as 
thrilling.  We  may  fairly  say  tl1.1t  a  c  napoeer 
who  did  these  things  deserves  to  be  distiuguislied 
from  the  crowd  of  merely  clever  musidau.  VaA 
he  but  steadily  lived  anil  written  up  to  hii* 
abilities  it  is  probable  that  Le  might  have  taken 
one  of  the  chief  places  in  the  roll  of  musical 
worthies  ;  as  it  is,  he  only  adds  one  more  to  the 
many  instances  which  prove  that  conspicuous 
talent  anaocompanied  by  moral  eamestnen  will 
never  snoceed  in  making  a  man  great. 

The  list  of  hii  workt  wUdi  follows  haa  been 
compiled  with  ooaddorable  trouble.  Not  only 
had  Steibeit  ft  eftieleis  and,  it  is  to  be  feared, 
diiihonest  haUt,  of  pnUidiing  diffenmt  worka 
under  the  same  opus  number,  and  the  same  or 
a  slightly  altered  work  under  different  numbers, 
but,  according  to  hit  own  protest  already  men- 
tioned, works  were  published  under  his  name 
with  which  he  had  nothing  to  do.  Under  such 
circumstances  the  task  of  drawing  up  a  complete 
and  accurate  list  is  wellnigh  hmteless,  and  this 
oatalogue,  though  compiled  with  sll  the  ean 
possible,  does  not  profess  to  be  more  tlian  a  con- 
tribution towards  a  complete  and  exact  list.  An 
asterislc  attached  to  a  work  meana  that  it  oer* 
tainly  contain'^  one  sonata  (or  the  number  given) 
and  may  contain  more.  A  date  has  been  added 
in  aono  ttam,  whm  it  MOBMi  likely  to  bo  «f 
any  Talne. 

QpkL  •iBMUa.  FT.  and  Violin  (I7«^)- 1 SoimU,  FT.  |t  SoMttM. 

rr.  I  s  aooMaa.  FF.  I  s  aamw.  HIT*  wtta  VMIa  aid  OMIo  stf  W.  I 
c  SoMtu.  FT,  with  not*  or  Vkilto  asi  OMob 
Op.l  tSonAu,  PP.  uid  violin  nmK  I  aonal^  rV.ltaHla.  VT. 

*itit  violin  I  mi).  1 3  svristu,  rr..  tiM  fln 

I>F.  I  S  SunUU.  PF.,  Violin.  uS  OtU*. 

Op.  .V  s«i»ta.  rr..  vkoUa.  ao«  Oilto  omxi 

FT.,  violin,  and  C«llo.> 

Of^  4.  S  ftisMsa,  VW.  mA  TkMs.  I  •■issle.  m  ITkMi^  sat  CMto 
<17n>.  I S  Smwtti.  FT..  11m  «nt  wttk  Vtotla  cMHitto.* 

op  5.  rr«mi«r  raprlcr.  TT.  0791].  |  FrcludM  axid  ttif««  ptec«t.FF. 

(17/2  •  I  3  I  re  od«.  I  r.» 

Up.  S  SMotid  ('(prloi*.  rr.  I  Grand  Sonata.  FF.  and  Violin  i  A 
(ITV.M.  I  3  Soiiaiu.  I  K.  |  2  Honala*  and  '  l.a  irvqufite.'  I'P.,  tha  Snt 
with  VlvUn.  |*Banala.  I'K.  I  Kondo  Irom  3rd  I'K.  Concerto. 

Op,  7.  SUnuid  Souatai.  rr.  (17^).  |  TuxUih  OTerlun.  Vt^  Violin, 
and  Oella.*  I S  Semtas. 

Op.  «.  Grand  8tiii«n.  TV  find  Violin  ;  D  HTW).  I  «  Omnd  Trelodet 
or  Eieici-»<  I't.  (I7>1'.  1  3  yii»r!(?u  fur  Strlum  iIT'.'  m.'  |  '  Eulant 
ehcri  drs  Dames'  with  var.  I'K.  (17y!)).>  |  3  Sunatai.  I'K.,  tha  ttalid 
with  VloHn. 

Op.  9.  6  Ulf«rllu«m«nt*.  FF.  079S).  I S  Grand  SonaUiw  FF.  i '  I« 
Co<)ue)te.*rr.i  A.« 
Op.  10.  M^tengo  d'air*  at  cKanioni  cn  FomM  da  86HM,  FF.  <nS4M* 

Op.  II.  a  Sonaia>.  I'F.  and  Flute,  or  Violin;  BK  A.  D  (I7II9).  I 
•  Sonatas.  I'F.  and  Vioiln.  I  «  8on»la».  I'F.  |  «  K<>i.nt«v  TV.,  ni'*,!,*  5, 
and  6.  with  Violin  obbllcatu.  no*.  8  and  S  with  »1ut«  obbllgkio.  | 
3  Sonatai.  I'F..  Violin,  aitd  C*ll».  |  S  SiisH»  FT.  ellh  Tl  ~ 
(dnl.  to  Hni«.  Eugenia  da  BaauBuwtiMb). 

Op.  n. 

Op.  13.  •  Ain  with  var..  FF.  I  Duo.  FF.  and  Harp. 
Op.  U.  l<;rand  Sonatas.  I'K.  (17V6  .  |  Duu.  lUrpandFV. 
Op  l.V  (iraiid  SonaU.  I'K. 
Op.  la  Uraiid  Sonata.  FF.  I  IKlansa  d'AIra  u 
Op.i7.tq)niMMfRraiflii|>;  BkfllVBla.aiW).» 
Op.U.tlsnaMa.  ?F*  aai.flsii«ff  irftt  VWIn  a7»7>.  | S 
FT..  «llb  ■«.  fgrFM^sr  YWlai  O.  aMamii. 


l<V.^op.  4.  ISmO^T.  •tMSfbA 

*  T)>i«  appear*  to  hara  been  aloo  ttjM  Pwlsew  and  Otpriedoa 

*  Six  Trtludr*  are  aim  rublUhrd  ai  op.  6.  Thaj  ar«  prolMUlyS 
eomblnatlun  of  iha  rreluda*  In  tha  work*  flvas.         •  Soe  op.  a 

>  Trubablr  part  of  «f.St,  and  p«rhapi  the  aame  a*  op  17. 

*  Sea  op.  SB.  •  Frvm  op  «.  i-'      op,  IC 
UOMop-ia                      M  F«rliapaUMaan«M«p.a 

Zs 


L  iyiii^cd  by  Google 


7M 


8TEIBSLT. 


8TEIBELT. 


I  * 


0».»l 

Op  II. 

Op.  a. 

Op  1^.  (.nnil  fion*!*.  PK.  :  <i  mln.  _  _  . 

op  ;«  I'rriu.i':*.  I'K.  (iT^k  I  l^iet  I iiuMMlt.  W<*  I  Trou 

C*t>rlc«*M>  I  relude.  I  F.  I  *k>n«t».  TF.;  O. 

te>M>  Omod  0unkt«  (L'Am>iit«  dlipmU).  FT.:  • 
TiSutm.  Pr.  1 9  8omU(.  rr.  uid  vioUo  i  c.  Bb. 

Op.  3n.  ScatT  H..Daiu.  pp.  MMl  VMUtt  D,A,r<IlM}> 

op  '.T  r.  ^...I,»t»A.  I'F.  »n<l  TIallB  (Aii. ~ 
KK  K.  Bb.  O  »n<i7A(in»7).i 

Up.  ».  S  QaiuUti.  I'K.  and  atrtofii  ao.  1.  0|  M.  t.  »{  ' 
riTVrt).'  I  9  Sonklu.  rr.  k  4  nuJni  (rm).«  I  'A  AM  MM  H  hrilik* 
Boo^,  I'F,  Vkilln.  »tid  <  >1!  ,.  -  E    (I7*n.s  [  s  euj 

rr. 

Op.  ».  3  C,r%T\<\  Ronatai.  PF.  I  3  Roodo*.  PF.  t  f.  <!• 
Oik.  SO.  S  ."iMittaf.  I'i''.  and  VloUii.  |OnMSlHlik"< 

W»llo :  B  r.  I  2  Itoiido*.  PF- ;  F.  A-  

Op.  n.  Onnd  Trto.  FFHVMtaiMilMil  AOlUMmrtORBM. 

PF.  kiMl  Strln«i :  D.* 

op.aa.  tinuid  somUu  rr.  with  VMtetBMi»>lI 

cfa«ri  d«  Dwnei.'  Air  with  vtr..  FT,  TMta.  M  Oritot 
8on>tu  (Willi  Bcolch  tin).  PP.* 

t>p.  XV  4  8<'n»t«J  I'f  prvtr<-»«lve  dllTlf  iiHf.  PP..  with  VloUn  •<  W.  I 
0.  P.  O.  D  (ITW).  I  Coooens  no.  S  (  Tb«  Mona'X  FF.  and  Oreh. ;  B 
aiW>^|llMMiM.Pr^«ttl>  VMtoaa«0tB*M4M.t  BhV.tt|« 
■codiM.  PP.  ]  a  F.  0.  n.  Bb,  p. 

Oik  it.  •  QwttiMn  c»t>r<-n*nt<>  Ibr  Ptrinti.  In  two  hooki  mW).!*  | 
II  WtlUM,  PP..  with  arc.  (vt  TambouHnv  and  Triaiicle  (IMOOj.H 

Opw  as.  S  '■onttk*  PP..  with  VIoUd  «iI  lA. i  Kb.  p.  a  (IlWi.  I  Onod 
OoDoarto.  n <i  •  Th«  Storm ')|  B  OIMM*! 'AmmmM  pwr  l« 
Ohm'  (mij  PF.  piMM).u 

OBbUS  ImmIbKM.  t*  Mm.  4*  ItnlpilL  IK*  utt  Me.  hr 
fliU.OTVto«ii:  P.WAOIWMiltlMvHtliMiMBltMdaBendoi. 
fP.  (ITW).  t  S  ewy  DI»»rtUt«m«ntt.  PF.  I  S  ntj  PIti  rlUwm'nH  and 
AIn  with  T»T.,  FF.  I  Bunala  tvr  3  PfJ  (IW'  \2  Walu-v  If  uti 
•C.  for  TambourtD*  and  Trtantl«  >'  I  C(>ml>al  Narai.  PP..  wltti  Violin 
and  «.>llo  (aiid  lir.  Taniboar  *J  lA.) ;  Kr.f 

Op.  SI.  S  fiooalaa.  FF..  witb  Vlulln  ad  IH.  Tht  first  haa  alio  a 
DuiboMlMobMliiloi  O.A.BMIS  Pimwa»lwfcii>HibP>.>C 
Bh.  P.  I  •  tuMUt  erpracTCMl**  dUeultr.  PP..  wWiPMIa  ud  OMW 

a<l  tih  r  9<>n«ta.  PP.,  with  VtotlD  adlik.  :  K  b.» 

Op.  S<  3  ^nata*.  PP..  with  ttc.  lor  Flute,  or  Violin  ;  0,  Bh.  0.»  1 
I Suoataa.  FF.. •Ub ace. for  PlaUor  VkiliB^A. O. Bb.  | IS Plwitlaw 
■mu  OlMtlMi.  WaHm 


Opu*  »  NmIm  «M.  to  «•  BMpMl  ra,  «ritt  IM.  Iv 
flM*wVMlBnM«Ji|eBa«hanali.PP;.lHail^nklwartiMa«IA. 

Op.  40  3  eaiT  lonataa.  PP.  with  %notln  aJ  ;  A  mln..  r.  P. 
Boi.ata.  I'K..  with  Violin  ud  tib.;  EH.  I  3  prtHtrEUlrn  lemons  lalto 
callc<l  Sonata*).  PK. ;  C,  UK  F.  I  9  favonrit-  IL  ndcx.  PP. :  C.  A.  Kb. 

Op.  41.  3Njnata»,  I'F.andKlntri  lhOfJj.  I  I'ombat  NaTal.PF.(1IW0).»| 
3  Buodoa.  PF„  with  Fluta.  ur  Violin  ;  A.  D.  Bb.  |  3  Honataa.  PF. ;  0. 
Bb.  O.M|a  MK^jrtiMlBc,  tmt  KOgrwrtw  IgmlM.  PP.:  0.  Bb.  P.  I 
Kaar  eolWinrilCwid  Vtolto.  I  Ihf  BoMte,  PP. 

Op.  42.  •  mtf  and  plrwlng  JVmatlnM:  Rook  I.  C  H'l  C  ;  Book  i, 
n.  K".  A.  ISeaay  H'-u.-.tn.  I  T.  «t,.I  vi<.\i,  i  ^"i,»f^^  PP..  with 
Flute  or  Violin  ;  A.  I>.  llr."  I  '  Mamnn  niU  '  airari.nj  u  a  Itoudo. 
FF. ;  Eb.  I  Na»al  PUM.  a  gran.l  i.«i'.ui.»l  pi.^r.-,  1-f 

Op.  43.  3  Honalai  I'F. ;  1>,  Bt>,  K  h.  |  Bwodu,  PF. :  D.  |  ■Amusement 
potir  let  Damfa,'  FF.o 

Op.  44.  Grand  BonatA.  PP^  wtth  VM»  «r  TlaUfel  A.  I 
WW)  nr.  WOtf  TtMUkMr/  IV. 


1 
t 

op.  77. 

*  .SU  ilmllar  Qiilut 
31).  TheMQuinteU 

«  Th<r«  wrra 
paratatr. 

•  AliowiMtttilbrVarpudPP.  Itorir 
•  la  ModliU  fMglfMirleiL* 


tbt  MlMikc  jMT  turn  Op. 


•  Thl«  appear*  to  hare  been  alio  poMlthed  for  PF. 

•  Thit  waji  aiw  rrMlth<!d  for  PF.  and  Harpi.  Sweep  « 

•  See  oj»p.  W  an-1  ''1.  i  i  s^v  dp  Vi 

U  Tbeaa  Sgonaiat  am  d'-Kribod  aa  'Ur.  V  to  that  auuther  book 
flW  hum  htm  pobllahad. 

n  TiMM  Qoailati  appaar  to  b*  BOO*  loit  of  imiiffniml  or  MiM> 

tlon. 

i>  In  ?  Ivv,k».  fach  < ur  rulhf  i  :  Wiltn*.  The  flnt  biok  was  alto 
pnbliihrd  (I)  lor  Harp,  TambDiirlue  Flute,  and  Triangle  ii>  tor 
iVIollna;  rSlfarinaUli,  Onabook  wa«a:«o{>ubIliihrd  aaup.36. 

MSeenp.SSL  U  Alio  pDblMied  u  op.  43.  8a«op.li. 

M  Thaie  aivMr  to  ton  baM  ilw  pablUM  aa  «. 

IT  AtwpuUIMfgrFf^VMioaaitMaacte.  TkaitfMtMMC 
partorop.34.  MSMappkCI 

'  111  1  I  -  n  ihbiIii  Willi  Hiilto  ai  Ml- 1 

thUwork. 

■  It  to  peaMla  thai  all  tba  mrka  MMbiiad  op.  97  are  rarianu  of 

tba  flntHMnitoiied .  *>  ThU  waa  alw  pubt  l«lied  aa.  op.  41. 

V  Tbaaa  appear  to  har*  b^n  alio  publlahed  at  op.  3(1. 
*BMOpp.  S8and4i  *4  8eaop.S& 

B  TH**-  wi-rr-  alw  ptiiiiiih'd  a.t  op.  43.  Tlw7  taAf  ba Idantlcal nilh 

Ihrpr-.  .-^I',!,-  «BWOfPbMU««L 

»  Alao  publlabad  as  op.  aik  Be*  op.  M. 


Op.  45.  8  BoitaUa.  PP..  with  ate.  for  Violin  ;  A.  EK  BK  "fi"^ 
Bonala  (ded.  lo  Mine.  BcnapiuVr)  PF. :  Kh.  |  3  Sonaraa  ?»  • 
aec  for  KluU  or  VluUn .  A.  D  lUi.a  I  P<n»a*A.  PP.  aad  VIotti .  A 
Oraod  Folooala*.  PF.  and  Violin  :  R.  I  PolottalM.  PP. 

Op.  41.  3  Itooataa  ( '  in  which  are  Iatrodu(w4  aoMM  mtmlmt  ■ka'i 
FP  .  wllk  Mik  fcr  Plata  or  Vlolfai ;  Bh  A.  IMM 

Op.«T. 

Op  «i.  « Sotialaa.  PF. ;  T.b.  A.» 

Op  49.  «  Bunataa  In  i  l«x>ksi.  PF.  I  Doet  ftar  HM^  I 
for  Sirlnxi  1 «  BoBattnaa  of  profraMtfv  diOoiBltF.  IV. 
Op.  ■*«  fi  farMBMa  (Alw  oBad  BiwiMta*)  Bmmm.  rF.i  CI  N; 

O.  D.  Kb.A. 


Op.  31.  t 
Cello:  A. 

Op.  n. 

Op.  (SI  « 
Triaocia. 

Op.  M. 

Op.  aa. 

Ovb«.B 


IT, 


VP.  aad  TMlBt  (L  BU  1 
«IM.i  Asia,  v.  O.  IBI 




violin,  and  (>!I,..  i  s  Svitataa,  PP.!  Bhi  1 

Op.  97.  9  Rundut  PK. ,  C.  BK  A. 
Op.M.  Rondo.  PF.j  Bf'. 

Op  s«.  Sotiau.  PF  .  with  Violin  aiMhiSkK 
fiooatiU  FF,  Violin,  and  Oallo. 

Op.  61.  Grand  Sonata.  FF. :  Th.  f  S  Sonataa,  Pf 
Cello.  IS  Sonataa.  PF..  with  Violin  ai.J  <  <^Ilo  '  a<<  lA.) ;  G.  UK  i 
Siinatai.  FF..  with  ace.  for  Violin  and  Olio;  F.  D.  I  7  Bo— ttA  Tf 
Violin  and  Cello;  Bh.  Etv  |  Craiul  s^.n.ata.  PP..  Violin.  anJ  Ceit," 

Op.  fi2.  U.'ionataa.  PP.;  F.  I>  (l.-«2i.a  |  S Sofuttlnaa.  PP.:  Bk;CkC 
•  Bonatai^  PF,  with  VloUii  or  Plata:  C.  Bl».  O.   

Op.  «1  Sonata.  FF. ;  D.  |  S  Grand  Sonataa.  PP.  t  O.  T,  P  (■* 
Bonala.  PF. ;  BK  | !«  Bappal  I'armAa.  MUllarr  FantMl*  as  aa  ar 
by  Mozart.  PF. :  P.a|aBoa4o,  FF. 

Op.  S4.  Oiand  Tonrvrlo.  no.  ft  (*  la  dMaw).  PP.  Mad  <Mk:  Ef 
OKO).  I  (irand  Sonata.  PF. ;  G.  |  laOnA  BBIlUT  VMHiavA* 
tftiunphal  march  bf  Ha;dn  FF. 

OvLdBw  SSonataa.  l>F..Vlolin.  and  Oallo.  IS  Sonatas  W.IIaBMa 
ft  1'amte.  mUtarr  Pantaila.  PF. :  P.m  |  e  Boodo.  PP. 

Op.  m.  9  Grand  Bunataa.  FP,  with  aoe.  for  Pint*  «r  ^WMB  BiM 
l>7  I.  I'lerct :  F.  O.  A  (IMQ).  i  3  Sonataa.  PP.  add  VMlB.|t  I 
PK  i  F.  A.B|  Air  r»T.  r1  lie  Uonca  Varl«.  PP.1  lU; 

Op  «7.  3  8un.<'..i^  I  )    I  l.rand  i^aata.  IV«  VHh 
Sonata.  FF..  with  FluU  or  Violin :  D. 

Opu «.  a  SooalM.  PP,  with  Violla  ad  Mb|t  Bmm^  >K|* 
Bac«haiuU.  PP..  with  Tambouiln*  md  Uk. 

Op.  f!9.  9  Sonatas.  PF..  with  Violin,  or  CcHo  or  flaMoaa  aMIk^kl 
(;raiid  Stinita.  PK.  and  Vtolhi  obbllrato;  O  mln.  | 
non.l..  rr.  ,  F.-.  I  3  Soualas,  PF,  Vlo'li.  and  Cello.  I  Grand 
PF.  ;  }■■'. 

Op  7a  8  fionatlnaa,  FF,  with  Flute  or  Violin;  C,  9b.  G  S  9^ 
Data*.  PP..  with  Vlulln :  O.  F.  A.  I  Sonata  for  Harp. 

Op.71.  S  Grand  (ionalaa,  PP..  with  Violin  obbllsato:  O  A 
Bb.  I  Bunau  (with  a  danea  air  bj  Duport).  PP.  aaid  Ptolaw 

Op.  71  3  Sonataa  (or  Sonatinas),  PP.  and  TMI«  or  FM»;  4XBk 
O.  I  La  IV.>hfm1rrtnp  r,Mr  br  ('horaaX  withW.}  W«l  O. 

op.  T.'..  ;i  .s.<i,i:i.v  ri  9,1  vialiB|0|F.AiV|PlBB>Mte«lBkCtot 
on  '  BelUalre.'  PK. :  I>  mln  » 

Op.  74.  3  Sonataa.  PF.  and  VMlBt  tt^  A.  ■■■••I*  T 
PP,  with  Tambourine  ad  lib. 

Op.  7ft.  S  Sonalai.  PF.  I  3  profraHlfa  Sonatas.  PP,  with  ' 
M. :  F.  O.  A.  1 3  n»i  Sonataa.  PP.  |  Paataaia  PF. 

Op.7<1.  ."tCrcnd  S..iiat».,,  PF . ;  A,  O.  Kb,*  I  XtwTorhlah  Oratrr^ 
PP..  Violin,  an!  (v:i,,  w 

Op  T7.  f  ,*iih»tl  ii».  rF.«i  I  Fantaiia  with  <I  Tar.  on  tba  BoaMocr  ;' 
Blchard  c  <i.ur  -Ir  I.lon.  PF. .  C. 

Op.  78.  1^1  uds  fur  IT.,  containing  CO  eierclM*  of  dUbrant  ktndi  (la 
t  boota)  0W8».  I «  HaeoliBBali.  PP^  wUh  lHwliawl—  •*  m. 

Op. 7*.  S  Simaiaa.  PP.  aaA  Ptatoi  O.  f.  A.«ianii  BiailBilV. 
aad  Violin  obbllrato :  R. 

Op  w.  Urand  Sonata.  FF..  with  VloUa  «felMpt«l  SklMflBMy 
Panlatla  on  '  La  Scntlnalla.'  FF.t  C.« 


a«wltliln  »  n/>  .  I  Fit 

In  no.  a,  '  Tb*  1U>4  bf  Bi 


»  Al«f>  fiiMlthM  a«  op.  42- 

l»  T  hi-  '  mi  ri-il  n'r>  '  ivr"  --Iti  no.  1. 
town'  and  °  TIm  t'al>r<loiiiaa  Beautj ' 
•Bd*  Mill  lit  vaalMrtoh.' 

M  Thaaa  apiMar  to  hatra  1 
CI)  for  FF..  VlallB.  1  ^ 

<t  TtKia  laitl 
dltguiaea. 

The  following  air*  are  Introduced— In  no.  1.  'If  a  bodv 
body.' and  Sir  Oatid  Hunter  Blair'*  Baal:  laao.S.  'Je 
llM'  4^  aad  'Uatantreoaa.' 

■  Abop4Alhhaaaa«p.a8L  M  A1WB«Mlihadaa«p.| 

i»  The  aaeond  mo»rtn»?ni  of  the  flnrt  Bimata  la  4      -   -  - 
the  third  moTemeut  on  a  IluiMan  theme. 

M  '  I/'<.iic(* '  wa*  an  upMa  by  lioaaxd.  llOSk 

"  The««  appear  to  bav*  T 
op.  73  and  a*  op.  7t. 

M  ■BallwIra'iMaanairbrOaMt. 

m  Hot.  appaianttf.  the  mm  aa  op.  T. 

41  Balectloni  from  thr«r  «li  trrm  to  hava  baen  alao  pablbh«d  a* 
e».77. 

■  BtaBp>.7S.  41 'lAeanUaiUa'maaBBlr  hr  < 


Digitized  by  Google 


»T£IBSLT. 

Op.fl.  S  Grmnd  DoMtMli  IT.t  AiOkSktlOnad 
Vlulln  obb1l«at»|  Bb. 
Op.  82.  (lillrt  WwllillliBlte  IT  I IM 

rr.  i  D. 

^Cg^a.  flfMl  rV^iMbTMtet  ■ato.tt 

'op.  M.  Cnnd  Sonat*.  FF..  with  kee.  for  Tlolln  or  VhMt  fl>ttlo- 
iwtM.  PF. ;  B.  19.  Kb. 

Up.  K*).  urxKl  Sonata.  PF.i  C.  I  Graod  BunUa,nr,| 

<  >p.      C  Sunatlnai.  PF. 

Op.  gl.  (Jraad  SwmU.  PF.  with  VIollo ;  Bbk 

Ut».m  Qmnd  MulM  tlMll.  PT.  I  IK» 

Op.  m.  Oimad  SooaU.  PIF.  tad  IlMtot  Ck 

Op.  go.  FatiUJita  rn  Uirmt  dt  Md%  Ff>|  F  Mhk  | 
furrne  d«  8oAu«.  I'K. ;  U. 

<>p.  VI.  fk)n»t*,  PF.j  C.  ■ 

Op.  IK-ICO.* 

Opb  Ml.  Unuid  FuUiU  ('  LfMcaila  da  MoMoa ').  PF. 

op. 


«  HIIIU17  Fanlvta^i        4th  called  'La  File  d«  SftptflMa'Xr,  >. 

<1.  Eb,  ,  Crsml  Ml'ltarj  KantaiU.  (;.  |  FInt  Faiitatla(aa  an  air  from 
tha  'HjriUra  d"UI»'-thB  Z»utKrf!flt»^).  I  Saeond  Fanlaala  (on  an  air 
from  lh«  •l)aim.minl^';.f  1  Th!«l  Kanlulaiun  ao  air  tu  rn  ili'  ■  yU\- 
Um  d'laU.')  IJTourlh  Fantasia  (on  an  air  from  the  iamt>.  <  Klith 
IlMlMlB(m  n  air  Inm  tka  mom),  i  Binh  Vkouula  (m  tha  Wain 
tmm '  Don  Olmnnt *).  I  Futaal*  iriih  •  var.  on '  La  Howralla  Zo«.  a  •  1 
Onut  Fantaila  with  Trar.  on  '  La  Jeanne.*  D.*  t  Fantaila  with  9  nr. 
on  m  Bu»liin  WsUi.  a  mtn. '  Faiita»la  with  R  rar.  on  Caratioa  from 
'Taneredl.  Be'.  1  ra  aaila  wliIi  .'i  v»r.  on  •  Ui  Clair  de  la  Lune.'  Hi-.  | 
>'aiit»»lii  with  »»x  on  a  tlirmr  from  '  Vlrtnoul  ambulantl,'  <'.I0| 
Fantasia  (cofiaUtlnc  uf  tha  airs  '  lUchard.  o  mon  rol  and  '  Charmanta 
aabrWte'>wllkSfV.M  'Vi**  HmHIV.'D.  1  lai.tula  with  »  var. 
on  Bondo  d'AUnaii  and  an  air  trvta  ■  Maris  (:>r{i>n>.-  0. 1  Fantasia 
wltJ>  10  far.  on  'Del  cor  pin,'  diId.  |  Fantasia  »n  Um  air  La  pulat 
du  Jour.'  I  Fantatia  un  tba  air  '  Klrmln  ct  son  cbien.'  |  Fantasia  on 
till!  !•(  lHri»l>*  '  I.*  pUclila  c»mp«gii«  '  and  other  air*  sunt  by  Mme. 
<  ]it»'»iil  1  l-nntMU,  ■  t.'nni.-  »ur  mer.'  on  the  Venetian  Barcarola 
Li  ili<yi.>l;ii.i  >  11  '■«ii<lv'.<  ii.i '  I  I'lhcr  a!r*iutig  bj  ltnM.Catal4lll.U| 
Fititi>l»  0:1  (i'rm<?  <lo  Sctiir,  witli  »  ir.  (dcd.  t*  ~  - 


•  Also  pnhlUhH  an  op.  78. 

•  Alto  publliih>-d  M  op. 

•  At  thlt  point,  atxjut  the  date  u(  BtclMl*i  arrhal  to 
aliKMt  all  record  of  bis  works  dbappears. 

•  TlMortcinal  aoofa  «f  (Ml  work  cam*  taiv  tht  paMaMlOT  «f  Ho. 
ithtlaa.  and  was  told  bf  Mn  on  toa*lnff  Lmdwi  tn  IMT. 

•  Sorou  authurlttei  declare  that  Stelbelt  only  wrot*-  5  of  thl»  i«t  of 

•  Tbc '  I>ansOBianla'  was  a  ball'-t.  tni  by  Mihulla  UOOanilirBoatl 


r.). 


L  VddttAMB 

Ma  OF«M»-*BMirf»  •*  Ivnatla.'  la  9  aelai  ptodaoadalTbMtra 

Feydeau  8«pt.  10.  vn.  I '  Albert  and  Adelaide.'  In  S  act<,  an  Enttlsh 
opera,  ttoi  wholly  original,  produced  al  Corent  (larden  Vto.  U.  ITWl  I 
'  La  1  rinceiK  da  BabyloiM.'  la  S  acts.  | '  CaBdrUkm.'  la  3  aota.  ( '  Bar- 
Kinp%.'  Ill  3  acu  I  'im  tututud  di  HMm/  oaioMMd,  feilH 
rently  [Mrdirnird. 

fin  h.tUrit  -■  Ij-  It-  tuur  ill!  Zrphli*'  (T'srln  Op«ra.  March  S  IftiJ*.  I 
*!>«  Jugeiiiciu  du  berger  Pirii'  «Klng'>  Tlicstiv  L<i  d^n.  Hay  3t. 
UM}.9  I  'La  belle  Laltiftra,  ou  Blan«be  Ketnfl  de  Castile'  (King's 
Tlsaatr*.  Jan.  ».  P^M).!*!*  r«l«  da  PKinpcreur'  (fit.  PeUnbuii. 
l%OliX  r  I>ar  Udda  Blilar  •  <dk  ValanhofK  hatot  ino  t  wd  Mlalac^ 
(■Mm. 'I*  ffdto  do  Man' <»ari»  Oim^  ibNli  4.  Wlk 

Foaol  JIMft.-4lM  ID  aongi  of  moUi;  with  aoo.  far  nr.  «r  Oupyi  I 
■»  floofa.  wllk  iMi  fer  PV.  or  Bar^  In  d  «ala„  aack  ofd  aangi. 

Jflfi/ar  Ortk(«(ra.— Omrvrtnra  en  Itymphonia  |  Walticsfor 

Ordl.  I  Grand  Cvocrrto  for  Harp,  with  Orch.  acc  I  rut-pourrl,  ax- 
rar>c«l  as  Cunoerto.  wUh  aae.  far  Ocah.  |  i  rnaoarlin  far  n.  aad 

Ofih  .  ttli.— 
Sa.  I.  In  C<I7M). 

&  la  I  aiiw  wWi  aeo.  for  Violin  or  Full  Otdk  od  Mt,  (IlWtL 
a  lalfThoBlonn-).  Op. »  or  as  (iTgM;. 

4.  In  Bk 

5.  In  BHCAUehassa').  Op.Mnmi. 

d.  In  O  inln.  ('      Vi  rtk-f  an  Mi.>nt  St.  Itcmard')  (aboMlflUDb 
t.  In  E  min.    '  -m  i  Military  ronnirto.  '  tinO  la  OOOIO  dw 

Graes.'  with  i  urcbesiras)  (befura  1417). 
d.  iB  Sb  Mill  Baoahansiian  Hondo,  aea.  hr  Chorus).  (Pro- 
daead  at  It  FManbor*  Marah  n,  um.  aad  played  by 
Mt.  Haaiaattta  taadaa  »inan«»Dia  Oaacailo*  Mutb 

S.  PlASoroBTB. 

I.  FaaloMM.  Of  theaa  there  are  suow  SO.  part  with  rartstlons. 
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r  iain.»  I  Vtaitasta  ob  aa  air  of  IhoK  UMieliUa.  I  FtaUsia  an  lama 

da  8cAu«.  with  *  var.  on  S  Russian  airs.  D  mln.  |  Ftotasia  with  •  »ar» 
F.  I  Fantasia  tded.  to  Prince  Lobkowlu).  O.  |  Fantasia  on  aa  atr  ho« 
the  '  M.Tit^res  d'tsls'  (Jed.  to  Mmt.  Uoraan).  Bb.  |  Faniaila WtUI 
On  the  air  '  L'oo  latrient  toujoora'  from  *  Joooada,*  EM 

IT.  llonJo:  Ainunc>t  the  trut  quantity  of  UMMlholbnowtnt  may 

be  partkuiarlMd  :— 

15  Boii.luj  lu  5  Hooks:  Ek.  I.  C.  A  Eh ;  Bk.  !  D,  KK  F  ;  Pk.  %.  V 
0,  Al  Bk.  «,  O,  C.  A  i  Bk.  B.  y.  A  mill  .  U  1  La  I'.mnu^t.  A.  1  Turlilib 
Boodo  (With  Violin  «J  lib.).  C.  I  .Neaivlllaii  iUinilu,  ¥.  |  Cosack  Uunda 
(with  Violin  aJ  Uh  I.  D.  |  S  Sootck  Bondoa  (with  YIella  od  lO.).  Id 
Pastoral  Rondos.  B.  Bb.  I  U  Bsnar  ol  ton  TMupaaa.  BK  I  Mpart 
de  Paris  pour  Petersbourg.  Bp.  I  Les  Adl<-ui  da  Bayard  k  sa  Oaiaa,  B. 
Tliik-a-tliik  ifroni  the  duet  In  'Dlue  IWrd ').  O.U  |  Bird  duet  from 
•The  rsl.i  .rt.'  D  '«  I  Pulacca  from  "  Th"  r»(>lnrt.'  |  Oattanst  »on«  In 
*Tb»  faiivun.'  Ili'.ii|  Favourite  Polon*!^-'  ^unt  by  Mr*.  lliKln^lvn 
arr.  a»  1  hundQ.  |  J  Favourite  lloiidoi  imiIj  Flutei.  .  Uutido  ou  a 
Rwl««  Thrme.  Bb. 

III.  Am  <nA  FaWoKoM.  Of  theso  there  are  a  very  treat  number, 
diaenpt  the  dilrf  may  b«  dtstlncalsheds— 

10  Bats  of  %'arls  1  ions  <  pub.  about  I«IM).  Bo.  1,  Air  IkfoH  de '  Uoocs  • 
Copk  opi  es).  D.  .No.  2.  Atr  du  uiiet '  Vm  " — Ti  df  llimilia*  Md.  Ik 
rmoaaisa  de  viotil,  K  No.  4.  Tfa«iBa  da  Haida.  Mo.  d.  Aodaala 
with  tar.  Xo.  6.  Air  du  petit  Commissionaire.  Bo.  7.  Thtrnv  do 
Ba^n.  No.  e.  Th#me  de  Moiart  (•  Allaa  IQhIt  •).  No.».  Andantino 
CUn  Jour  de  cet  Automne'>  with  var.  No.  10.  Air  by  Moiart  C  Bel 
MXnnrm'X  I  L'HIainedBs  MarsellloU  Tilth  var.  |  '  Lullaby  1  by  fitoraca) 
With  rar.  I  Monoetatos  (ZsuUcrflOie;  with  var.  j  i'apa^ano  (Zauber- 
tau) tallli «ar.  I  Var. on  -  '•—-■-y  ThMi (wUB THUU. xl Ifl J.  jlL 
■aataaadraMorale  ftom '  Kina '  u  with  •  tar.  I  TailallOBaoa  a  Bow 
VA  peine  an  sortlr'i  by  M^hul.  I  Two  Russian  Alri  Cflcliaae  Mlaha* 
and  '  Klelne  Zleeuitcrin ')  with  var..  D  mln..  U.  1  Pulonsiw  de  VIettI 
with  var..  Bk>.  I  Pastorale  »n<l  7  var.  n»lth  Vlnlln  .r.(  1,1,.  \  I  Rii>Aian 
Air  with  »ar.  (with  Violin  ai/Ji6.>.  |  Air  i' Ai.J  <loc»  a  K  .1  .m.  1  .jn') 
from  'The  Cherokee' i*  wllU  vsr.  |  A.r  Wuijt«){..iirJ  ao  n  lotti  »uh  B 
▼ar..O. 

IV.  Ptl-ftmrfU.  or  these  there  U  a  series  of  ».  The  keys  of  the 
dm  7  an  P.  A.  A.  Bin.  Ol,  A,  Bb.  and  of  the  inb.  Bb. 

were  publlshad  ht  Ptfla  Imwawi  1791  and  17W.  and  the  ramainder 
nhortiy  art.-r.   "  -'1—  'Trr       alnaflr BiaatlnBail  nnd>  I 

Work*  a  <"»prlto- 

ba  mentioned. 

Ilonedl'^?'''""*  rt0«  WMF  bO  Mi^ 

•  •rande  Marcha  rti  Roiiaparte  en  lulle  (with  Tambourine  mttX 
YT»-,0>-  I  (irande  tlataille  cic  (jemappe  <w>th  vsr.  <.n  Uantcillats), 
17W1.  I  IVfaltedes  K»|>atiiiiil«  par  1  armO«  Fraina'*  (Military  (<onala), 
I7tf7. 1  Britannia,  or  Admiral  I>uncaa'a  Victory.  1787. 1  St.  Paul  s  Pro- 
cession. I7W.  I  La  Jomte  dVta  «riia  aifaiiiad  far  Wind  Inatn^ 
meaUX  IMB.  |  The  PdbBa  flhfMoalBt  tTOM  Mdm^MB.  | 
opp.«.ia.aadUO. 

S.  MiacBLLAinoDa. 
■Maf 


•  'la  Mowtollo  Zod*  was  an  opera  dance. 

* '  La  Jeasno '  wai  a  danoa  air. 

w '  1  vlrtuo4  aobtriantr  waa  an  apam  tr  Plaiamiitl.  1W. 

u  AMorcatlFlkoaiBanonlaopofa'Allaak'MB. 

II  Ikb  PaMaMa  tea  MililiiB  to  do  with  tlw  lid  PP.  Ooacarto. 


I.  Arnoiitf't  tlifl 
1  may  be  itotkcd 

IMtbodo  do  PP.  OMtaaoal  lat  prladpa  neecanUrea  pour  blea 
!  touctiordeoatlnttniBwnt.d(a«acBWMa  dans  tone  lea  tons,  del  oai^ 
clo-9  pour  lee  duubles  cadencei.  U  petltes  Ufooa.  0  wmataa  d'BBa 
dlOlciili.t  rrsrltii  De  rt  d<~<  ^-ranJ^  exerclees.  le  lout  dolft^.  et  ^wfhi 
une  ln%tn)clli-ti  «iir  la  manl<>(i«  de  un  servlr  des  ptdalM.  \H3f>.  |  U 
PtinatM  I  K.  14  li«ii.i>>-tlii!  ll.-^t  6  in  F.  U.  ('.  Bh.  I  .  I  >5  ."oiiatai  lor 
Uart>.  13  Duets,  PK.  and  Harp.  |«  DueU  or  Sotiatas  2  ri  .».  or  PF. 
and  Harp.  (  •  Sonatat  fir  Harp,  with  aoc  for  Violin  and  Olhi.  1  • 
Son  ales  periodlqaea  (ono  with  VMIo  or  Pluto  ad  !>&.).  PF.  |  3  Pro> 
liides,  PF.  1  KSonstlnaj  In  2  Ro»ks-Bk.  l.C.  BK  G.  D.  KK,  Aj 
r?,  <i,  F.  D.  BW,  Kb,  PF.  I  S  Sonatas  (fur  berlnnm).  PF.  |  tkinata  fhr 
lUrp  with  Violin  ad  lit,  \  tlrnle  (uti  tin  <Ir«th  of  M.w»hal  Prince 
.S..li)k.  iTi.  PF..  I)  mln.,  I-ls  |  j  Alr»  l>j  Hi  il,..m  (  The  beautiful 
inald  •  and  "  Never  think  ol  neetlnc  sorrow  )  In  l>eve'i  op-  ra  ■  The 
CaMoat' uramad  aa  a  daaala.  PF..  Bb.  |  La  r»ia.vse.  Sonat*.  I'F, 
with  VleaB  od  Uh..  D. i  geoata.  PP..  with  violin,  C  mln.  |  ormura 
and  Rondo,  PP.  |  Ovenare  and  Polonaise.  PF. 

II.  The  folU)wln«  are  amunc  the  chief  of  his  lighter  works 

13  t'acchanals.  PF.(wtth  Tambourtna  od  isb.i.  |3  Books  of  8«r«a- 
Bde^  I  F.  1  11'  laprlcf loK.  PF.  I  Turkish  March,  PF.  |  Marche  de  Peter- 
hof.  Ml.  I  K.  Triumphal  March  on  the  entry  of  AWa.  I.  and  Fred. 
Will.  III.  Into  Pari*.  1-14.  PF.  I  Le  K^tour  de  Cavalerle  Rusae  4  81. 
Petersbours  ta  14  tVt.  Ii-H,  fMtr,  mitltalre.  PF.  I  U  («it.  Im- 
••Wapto.  PP.  J  C.  I  Caprice  on  •  .Non  plu  andral."  I'K  l-l'-.  c,  Kou- 
TnllH  Walica  4  trt.U  mains  (the  Cth  WalU  b  a  parody  ol  t^o  finale  ol 
the  'Ve«(ate').  PF.  I  Ivioualse.  PF.t  D, I TaifeMi  Boada  far  Han 
with  Vlnlln  and  Tambourtna  a<f  VK.  I  AlrCBtifhal  «Mri*)  whh  var! 
I  F.  and  lUrp.  |  F»T.iuril«>  It'  tid.)  t.  r  (.ultar  and  Flute  or  V  olln  •  d' 

In  the  tl.\nl  iKt.k  ^J^  ■  ^«h.l•^»ll  Mi.^ii  '  for  tha  PF..  published  by 
N.  Corrl  of  Killnburgh.  the  ar«t  Kunilfr  i»  •  ,\lr  from  Blai»e  et  Babet 
by  BletlMlt.'  but  no  single  It.m  i  l  I  '..nnatlcn  about  'Blaise  e( 
Babet'  ts  forthcomlnf.  escept  that  It  does  not  ae«B  to  hate  b««a  a 
ldw»h.aa>hlotlafawd.B.  [JJIJU.] 

W  Ihtt  ma.T  \^  90. 

M  This  wai  a  i-i  ilhumoas  work.  'Joronile 
Iiousrd.  l»u.  \    ,  ;  ..r»  by  Belli; 

W  An  opera  bj  Msi'lnghl  Ueere,  and  Brahain.  1(0L 
n  As  opera  by  liirvr.  I<«B.  la 

,nN. 

2i8 
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STEIN. 


8TBIN. 


STEIN,  »  family  of  pianoforte  makers  and 
pUyen. 

I.  JOHAinr  AKDii£A8f  the  fbundar  of  Gemaii 
|naiiiefbrte>ii»k1iif,  wee  bom  et  HeMcdiefan  in 

the  Pelatlnat<,'  in  172S.  Nothing  is  known  of 
hie  early  life,  but  he  ftppeeis  to  have  been  in 
Peril  in  1758,  and  to  ue're  remained  then  for 
some  yean.  We  may  concliule  that  lio  wns 
engaged  in  organ-buiMin:,^  aud  liArp&ichorJ* 
mining,  since  be  was  not  only  a  good  musician,  but 
a  proficient  in  both  handicrafts,  before  he  turned 
to  pianoforte-innking.  After  Paris  we  fmd  Lim 
•lAuglbBlg,  organist  of  the  Barfusserkirche,  the 
famous  (ngmn  of  wbtcli  he  built,  as  well  as  that  of 
the  Kreuxkirche.  When  the  article  Pianokortb 
was  written  specinl  enquiries  were  made  in 
Vienn*  and  elsewhere^  to  discover  any  pianoforte 
remaining  of  Stdn'i  melee,  but  witboot  etteeess. 
These  emjuiries,  however,  led  to  the  discovery 
of  a  grand  piano,  which  was  secured  by  M.  Vic- 
tor Mehillon,  of  the  Maseumof  tile  OMieemteure, 
BniMels.    It  is  imcribed 

Jean  Aixlrti  Stein 

Fncteur  d'urKui-s  ol  den  ClaTecins 

Orgaiilsto  a  1  Kv'li«f  <li^«  Minoritos 
AuK»boiirg  17MJ.' 

The  action  of  thin  bichurd  grand  Diano  it  the 
•atne  ae  that  in  Fi^'  10,  p.  71S,  vol.  ii.  of  this 
Dictionary,  which  was  copied  frc m  ;i  f  :irce 
pamphlet  preaenred  in  the  Library  of  the  Ge&ell- 
ediajfc  der  Mndkfreunde  at  YicmiA.  Tbe  wedge 
damper  is  Crist^fori's ;  the  escapement  and  oilier 
parts  of  the  action  diU'er  entirely  irom  that 
maker's  and  from  Gottfried  Silbermann's  as 
preserved  in  three  instruments  at  Potxlani,  in 
which  the  Florentine  maker  Criatofori  is  closely 
followed.  This  instrument  has  also  the  genou- 
iUUrt  or  knee-pedal  for  raieiag  the  dampers, 
wbiefa  preoeded  the  foot*pedaL  [See  Sovonn.] 
The  genouilli^re  and  Stein's  escupemeul  are  de- 
aoibed  by  Mozart  with  gi^eat  gtuto  in  a  letter 
eddremed  to  hie  motber,  in  October  1777.  only 
a  very  few  years  before  M.  Mahillon's  piano  wu.s 
made.  What  action  was  used  by  bpaeth  of 
Ratisbon.  nUo  refeired  to  by  MoBHt.  WO  do  not 
know,  but  M.  Mahillon's  recent  ciiscovery  at 
Brusitels  of  a  square  piano,  with  the  rudiments 
of  Stein's  action — that  ii,  Ao  eame  oeutred  per- 
cussion without  the  hopper  escapement — leads 
directly  to  the  conclusion  that  this  simple  action, 
clumsy  as  Mozart  found  it  without  the  e&ca|^>e> 
ment»  was  in  common  use  before  Stein  broofht  his 
inventiTe  genf  or  to  bear  opon  ite  improvement. 

Welcker  Von  Gontc-rshauaen  ('Der  Clavierbau,' 
Frankfurt  1870,  p.  173)  gives  a  drawing  of  this 
aotion  withoak  hopper  escapement,  altrilinting  it 
to  Silbermann  ;  but,  far  as  we  can  see,  with'tut 
protd.  Many  of  tiie  early  German  pinuuH  have 
neither  date  or  inwxription,  which  makes  the  at- 
tril)Ution  to  a  maker  difficult.  We  are  disposed 
to  think  that  Silbermann  would  not  have  aban- 
doned the  good  action  of  Cristofori,  which  he 
knew  how  to  finish  well,  for  ft  erode  tentfttive 
mechaniMn ;  we  therefore  ooaoladofliettbe  Seven 
Yeai*  War  b*ving  entirely  ettunped  out  Saxon 
*  wwisrt  er—  niweimwi.  ne  «.  iMMiiy  imum  tfcsi  n  sOsm 


pianoforte-making,  a  new  ura  began  wiih  xhi- 
restoration  of  peace,  and  that  the  merit  of 
fbondiug  that  Gennftn  piaaolbrte^MkiiiiKwlncii 
wee  eo  long  identified  wnb  tbe  Sdioel  ofVieMnk 

belongs  to  Stein,  whose  inventive  talent  and 
artisUo  devotion  were  dumlayed  in  the  good 
imtnmMmfei  lie  nmde,  wblra.  by  1790  at  lalcet» 
were  adopted  as  models  both  in  North  and  S<  >'-'i 
Germany,  as  the  two  grand  pianos  formerly  be- 
longing to  Queen  Louise,  made  by  Huhi^  'Orgas:- 
huihier'  of  Berlin,*  and  presen'c  l  in  manMtjref 
her  at  Potsdam,  unuiistakeably  show. 

QeriMT,  ia  his  Lexicon,  has  preserved  •  Bii  of 
numerous  inventions  by  Stein;  of  which  nns'S  are 
now  of  value  save  the  es^^pement  and  the  key- 
board shifting  by  means  of  a  pedal.  He  intrt>- 
duced  the  latter  in  hie  *  Sai  ten  harmonica '  in 
1789,  carrying  tbe  bammere  fpom  thx«e  otriage 
to  one,  which  he  8]>aced  rather  away  from  ih-i 
other  two  unisons.  Thie  '  una  corda  *  be  named 
'Spinettdiett.*  lb.  Tbavw*  bae  unaarllied  a 
record  of  Pastor  Junker,  snoivin."  that  Beeth  >ven 
in  1 791,  when  residing  at  Boau,  always  u^ed  au 
instrument  of  Stein'e. 

Stein  died  in  1702,  leaving  two  eons,  >f-'- 
tbau8  Andreas  and  i'riedrich  (see  below),  a.nd  a 
daughter,  Maria  Anna,  known  as  Nanette,  who 
in  1794  married  Streicher,  and  was  reaUj  tbe 
most  prominent  of  the  group. 

Though  Streicher  ultimately  succeeded  to  the 
busineBS,  which  bad  been  removed  from  Augabus 
to  Vienna,  bii  name  dom  not  appear  for  eevenu 
years  In  connection  with  it.    [See  footnote  to 
PiAKOFOBTE.  p.  718  a.1  The  firm  ae  late  as  1 801 
wos'GeschwisterStdir:  •nbeeqnently'Nannetle 
Stein'  only,  which  appears  an  the  maker's  nsnit- 
on  a  grand  pianofurc^  with  six  pedals,  rxi^tin;.' 
( 1 88  3)  in  Windsor  Castle.   For  tbe  eon  t  i  n  u  a  i  i  m 
of  th.'  Strin  busine.-s  see  StrittchER.  |^A..J.II.] 
2.  Maria  Anna,  or  Nanettk  Stkin.  waa  bom 
j  Jan,  2,  1769,  at  Aug^rtburjj^     When  barely  8  tihe 
'  played  to  Mozart  on  his  visit  to  Aog^oiy  io 
1777.  and.  in  spite  of  the  bad  babite  abe  bad 
1  coniriictwl,  lie  said  of  her  'She  may  do  y^t,  for 
she  has  genius '  (Jahn,  L  3^)<    Her  talent  and 
I  capacity  were  io  <Aniom  Hbmt  her  fiittier  wiy 
initiated  her  into  the  details  of  his  busineas,  and 
on  his  death,  Feb.  29, 1792,  she  carried  it  on.  in 
conjunction  with  ber  broUier Matthiiae  Andreoe. 
with  a  decisrnn  and  rnrri'-y  almost  masculine. 
In  1 793  she  liLu  ribd  Juiiuuit  Andre^is  SiaEtctuta, 
I  an  excellent  pianist  and  teacher  from  StllilgHt» 
and  then  she,  her  husband,  and  mother,  moved 
to  Vienna.    The  new  firm  of  '  Nanette  and  An- 
dreas Stein'  (constituted  by  Imperial  decree 
Jan.  ijt  1794)  eetabliabed  itaelf  in  the  booae 
where  it  etiu  remaint.  tiie  'Bed  Rdie,*  Na  301 
in  tlie  Landstra-sse  sidjurb.    In  1812  the  factory 
was  removed  to  premiMa  of  their  own.  wbicb 
Imd  been  rebmlt  and  enlarged  eome  jtm  before. 
No.  37  in  the  Ungarg.usKe.    In  180J  the  Tirother 
and  sister  ditisolved  pArtuership,  each  setting  up 
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for  tlieioHelvea,  aa '  Matthiius  Andreas  Steiu,'  and  '■ 
'  Nanette  Siroicher,  geborene  Stein.'    Streicher,  I 
who  bad  hitherto  managed  only  tb.e  commercial  j 
part  of  the  busin^wj,  rrtw  t<»'tk  his  full  share  of 
the  work.     Both  tirms  eaiieavoureJ  to  perfect 
their  instruments  in  every  possible  way,'  while 
■till  adhering  to  feba  traditiona  of  Utmt  fitthor, 
and  Stein  of  Vienmi  bsoame      eeUrbrfttod  aa 
Stein  of  Augaburg  had   bt;tu.     In   18J3  the  , 
StKichon  took  into  partnerBlup  their  son  Johann 
BaptSat  (boKs  in  Vianna  1795).  Nanetta  StNt* 
ch  1   \va.q  at  once  an  enei^etic  and  capable  I 
wuiuan  of  business,  a  pianist  uf  remarkable  ex- 
oelknco,  a  person  of  great  general  cultivation, 
and  a  ni<jdol  wife  and  mother.    Her  name  is  I 
closely  cunnucted  with  that  of  Beethoven.    It  u  ; 
well  known  that  she  did  much  to  help  him  in 
hia  domastio  airangemenia,  lightanad  the  bordan 
of  bia  honaekaeping.  and  eren  looked  after  hia 
bodily  health.    Tliayer,  in  hit>  'Beethoven'  (iii. 
350),  ffivea  us  a  striking  picture  of  their  lelatioa- 
aUp^  for  wUoh  the  Nader  maafc  be  refemd  to 
that  excellent  work.    [See  also  vol.  i.  of  this 
Dictionary,  p.  1^6.]    Nanette  Streicher  died 
Jan.  16,  X 835,  and  iraa  followed  by  her  husband 
on  May  25  of  the  3.itne  year.  The  Lu^ines^  is  still 
CiUTieil  on  by  thtir  sou,  J.  I!.  Strdcher.  IXer 
broth'  r, 

3.  Matthaus  Akdrkas  Stein,  waa  bom  at 
Augsburg,  Dec.  la.  1776,  accompanied  hu  aiatar 

to  Vienna,  set  up  for  hintaelf  in  1803,  married 
Nov.  13, 1796,  and  died  May  6, 184a.   His  son, 

4.  KAmLAin>BSAa»aboitpiaiiolbrte'inakerand 

composer,  was  born  in  Vienna  Sept.  4, 1797,  early 
showed  talent  for  music,  and  became  au  excellent 
pisoiat  and  teacher.  Ha  waa  a  pupil  of  Forstcr 
in  harmony  and  composition,  and  published  a 
oonsidemble  nuuiler  oi'  works  principally  for  his 
instrument.  He  also  left  in  MS.,  among  others, 
two  Pf .  ooDoertoa  with  oroheatra,  two  orcheetml 
divertiirea,  and  a  oomio  opera '  Die  goldene  Gana,* 
words  by  Laiii,'bcin.  Tie  appeare  I  several  times 
in  public,  but  latterly  devoted  himself  entirely 
to  the  factory,  in  the  working  of  whioh  bia  father 
had  eatly  initialed  him.  In  18:9  a  patent  was 
granted  to  him.  KjuI  Andreas  travelled  much, 
and  his  pianos  were  appreciated  abroad,  aa  mil 
as  by  the  hrst  artists  of  his  own  country.  lu 
1844  he  was  appointed  Court  pianoforte  maker. 
His  book  '  un  tlio  playing,  tuning,  and  preserv- 
atkm  of  Steio  nianufortes,' '  contains  valuable 
a)»tter.  He  died  Aug.  38, 1863.  [C.F.P.] 

5.  His  uncle.  FliliiDBicH,  waj  bom  at  Aut;s>l>urg 
May  26,  1784,  and  at  the  a^e  of  ten  went  to 
Vienna,  and  studied  counterpoint  and  oompedtiein 
vr'i'h  A llirc-chtsbcrger.  He  became  one  of  the 
first  piaaufortc-playerd  of  the  capital,  and  was 
OWiinered  to  be  a  very  promising  compoaer.  He 
appeared  rather  frequently  in  the  Augarten  and 
BinrgtbMiter  concerts  aa  a  player  of  concertos, 
especially  tho8«  of  Mozart.  Reichardt  (April  I, 
1809)  calls  him  : — •  A  performer  of  great  power 

>  From  Utb  psriod  iues  ttm  w-MlUtf '  VIminm  uuelmnitm.'  Uio 
priiieipla  «(  •kUb  «it  Ns)|f  ths  talis  M  «ks(  sf  ifes  Aasibuis 
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and  genius.  ...  A  rare  power,  combined  with  the 
deepest  feeling,  characterised  his  performance. 
He  played  some  of  Beethovenla  moat  diffioalt 
pieces,  and  variations  of  his  own  composition, 
full  of  invention  and  deep  sentiment,  and  of  man- 
strouB  difficulty.  Since  then  I  have  heard  him 
at  home  on  his  magnificent  Streioher  pianolorte* 
and  am  eonflnnad  in  my  opinion  of  bia  antdnoiia 
Ktudy  and  great  talenta.'  Thtso  ciilo'jios  ate 
home  out  by  other  contemporary  notices. 

Friedridi  Stein  ia  the  subject  of  lUea'a  anaediola 
(Notizcn,  p.  115).  Beethoven  had  played  his 
Concerto  in  6  at  his  own  concert,  Dec.  32,  1808 
(see  voL  i.  p.  187),  with  astonishing  spirit  and 
speed,  and  immediately  after  oalleil  upon  Rics  to 
play  it  in  public,  with  only  five  ilays  for  its  study. 
Ries  naturally  shirked  such  a  ta<k,  preferring  to 
plaj  the  C  minor  one  instead.  At  this  bia  master 
waa  ofltoded,  and  turned  to  Stdn,  wbo  aooapted 
the  task,  but  wn>  iti  iblo  to  actjomplinh  it,  and 
played  the  G  minor  insteadf  not  satisfactorily. 
Tbia  anaodote,  wbiob  baa  kept  Stdn*a  name  aDve, 
leaves  unintci^'ii  Tinlly  a  f;\lBo  impression  as  to  his 
powers,  liiea  would  have  played  the  C  minor 
Concerto  better ;  for  he  had  carefully  Btu< lie  !  it 
under  Beethoven  hiinnflf,  and  was  then  in  his  full 
strength.  Stein  had  hawi  no  Buch  instruction, 
and  was  forced  to  play  it  with  little  practice, 
when  ao  far  gone  in  oooaomptioa  that  be  died 
fear  montba  later. 

Stein  was  an  industrious  composer,  bnt  few  of 
his  vocal  compositions  reached  the  atage.  He  left 
3  operettna  and  a  ballet^  of  wUoli  mlj  one^ 
'Die  Fee  radiante* — came  to  public  performance. 
Also  a  set  of  Son^,  a  Viulin  Concerto,  a  Grand 
Sooala  for  the  PF.,  and  a  PF.  Trio.  He  ahto 
arranged  Beethoven's  4th  and  6th  Symphonies, 
and  most  of  Mozart's  and  Cherubini*s  Overtures, 
for  two  PFs. 

Hia  widow,  Cabolixx,  daogbtar  of  a  Vienna 
offienl  named  Haar,  waa  alao  a  vaij  fine  piaalate. 
Like  her  lm»band,  aha  dapandad  npon  teaching 
tor  her  subsistence.  [A.W.T.] 

8TBINWAY  AND  SONS,  an  eminent  firm 
of  pianoforte  makers  in  New  York,  dintinguished 
by  tlie  merit  of  their  instrumenta  and  by  theii- 
eooMnaroial  enterprise,  wbiob,  in  eomparatively 
fciv  years,  have  ]<Iaced  their  firm  in  equal  lauk 
with  those  famout»  older  makers  in  Europe  whuse 
achievements  in  the  improvement  and  develop* 
nient  of  tlie  instruuieut  have  become  hi»torical. 

Henry  Engelhard  Steinway  (uriginally  STEI5- 
WKO)  was  bom  February  1 5, 1 797,  at  Wolfshagen, 
in  the  I>Uieb7  of  Brunswiek.  The  youngest  of  a 
fiunily  of  twelra,  at  the  early  age  uf  15  he  waa 
the  sole  survivor  of  hu  family.  From  the  age 
of  17  to  31  he  served  in  tho  army,  and  during 
that  time  his  natoral  taate  for  mune  led  bim 
to  learn  the  rither.  On  his  discharge,  which 
wa-s  honourably  obtained,  from  the  army,  he 
thought  of  baooming  a  o^liliatHDaaker,  but  was 
too  old  to  s^ve  the  five  years  api^renticeship  and 
five  years  as  journeyman  which  the  guild  requin^d 
prior  to  hi.s  bLv;omiug  a  master,  lie  therefore 
went  for  a  year  to  an  irregular  master,  and  then 
tatiMd  to  «qEaa>bnllding,  wbiob  waa  free  fima 
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tuB  narmw  limitc  of  a  guild.  Cirrtimfitftnces 
however.  Allowed  him  in  i&is,  to  uwrr^'  and 
•eldtt  W  •  cabinet-maker  at  Seesen.  near  the 
Hartr.  raotintaiiv;,  ivhrrt'  he  ha*l  been  already 
working;  and  in  tliat  ytar  25)  hitj  ekltiat 

■on  Theodore  was  bom.  Steinway  in  a  few  yearn 
turned  bis  attention  to  piMu^making,  uid  in 
1839  exhibited  a  grand  and  two  square  pianos  at 
the  State  Fair  of  Brunswick.  Seesen  IxMn^'  in 
HMiovwiaii.  teniloryt  foundutioti  of  the 
Pnitsiaii  'ZdUhmiik*  in  1845  hr.  nght  Stein- 
w.iy'a  hitherto  flourishing  business  tj  a  stand - 
■tiii,  and  the  revolutioa  of  1848  destroyed  it 
MtiMly.  The  ooune  of  evento  now  Induced 
Steinw^iy  to  leave  Germany,  nnd  in  April  1849 
he  emigniteii  to  New  York,  whither  his  family, 
witli  the  exception  of  Theodora,  theoldert  ion, 
f<>n'>wfHl  him  the  next  year.  For  thre<»  yenrn  the 
father  and  thu  tbreu  sons,  Charles,  Henry,  and 
William,  worked  in  different  New  York  piano 
factories.  In  March  1853  tiuey  agreed  to  nnitc 
and  start  in  borioess  on  their  own  aoconnt.  and 
tin-  firm  of  '  Steinway  &  Sons'wa-s  estahliKhetl. 
In  1855  thoy  exhibited  »  square  piano  in  wiiicb 
tiie  AmerioMi  tnm  fiwne  principle  of  »  single 
caHti:ic'  wan  combined  with  a  cross  or  over- 
strung acal^  forming  the  foundation  of  the  so« 
ealled  *8feeinwny  system,'  which,  as  applied  to 
f^T-iTirl  pianos,  attrarted  crroat  attention  in  the 
London  luttrnationai  Exhil'ition  of  \H6i.  Both 
Charles  and  Heniy  Steinway  <iyiMt;  in  1S65. 
Theodore,  tbr  f  1  1 -st  Bon,  disposed  of  his  b\isiness 
in  liruuawick  and  beauiiu  a  partner  of  the  Now 
York  firm.  Their  spaciotis  concert-room  there 
was  built  and  opened  in  1866.  About  this  time 
the  SteinwayH  began  to  make  upright  pianos,  and 
their  in»t.riim"'nt.-«  of  all  kinds  sli^wn  at  Paris  in 
the  Universal  Exhibition  of  1867,  not  only  gained 
then  loceese,  but  beeame  modeb  for  Genoany, 
to  the  great  improvement  of  the  German  iri.tke 
and  trade.  Henry  titoinway,  the  father,  died  in 
1871.  We  may  quote  from  the  New  York  En- 
cyclopaedia of  Contemporary  Bingraphy  the  ninn- 
mary  of  his  life :  '  fiy  virtue  of  bis  abiiiiied  and 
his  inborn  ■trangtii  of  ohatmeter,  he,  an  orphan 
boy,  l)©came  one  of  the  greatest  nian-tfacturers 
in  his  special  industry,  not  only  of  his  own 
country.butof  the  world.'  Theodore  Mid  WilUam 
Steinw^  are  now  (i  88 2)  the  seoior  partners  of 
the  ttUL  In  1875  they  o|>ened  a  branch  of  their 
businesa  in  Londuii,  to  wliich  a  eoncert-roon»  is 
attaobed,  and  in  1S80  another  branch  establish- 
ment  a*  Hamburg.  [A  J.H.] 

STEIN  WEG,  the  original  of  Stbinwat  (Gro- 
tiau,  HeKferieh  SoIhtIz,  Th.  SiKlNWKGS  Xacii- 
roJLGEH).  This  inin  of  pianufurtc-makera  iu 
Brunswick  succeeded,  as  the  style  implies,  to  Mr. 
Ibeodor  Steinweg  or  Steinway,  when  he  retired, 
in  1865,  firom  the  business  founded  by  bis  father, 
to  join  the  New  York  firm  of  Steinway  &  Sons,  of 
which,  beiiig  the eldeet  brother,  he  has  become  the 
•enior  partner.  Soon  nfUer  the  Steinway  system 
of  conMtriiet'n  v.  r,s  brought  oui  in  Anietica.  he 
intro<luced  it  ia  (Jarmany,  and  in  the  season  of 
i86o-r  hit  ooncert  instramonte,  made  on  that 
prinoiplek  were  publicly  uaed.   Hii  euooeiKin  in 
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Brunswick  hare  maintained  tho  good  reputatioo 
he  founded  for  these  in^^trumenls,  wliich 
favoured  with  the  pre''erenoe  of  somo 
j)iani8ts ;  noUibly  of  Madame  SchumaTm.  '.^  h'» 
siiiuti  1870  h'lUt  Ua«:d  tlii^ui  cxclu^ively  in  (.Teruxaaj 
for  h«r  public  })erfor!nances.  Although  th« 
pr^nt  firm  preserve  the  Steinway  model  in  tbe 
main,  they  claim  to  hare  made  deviations  and 
alterations,  particularly  in  the  ."iction.  that  giro 
the  instrument*  of  'Th.  SU>inwe|^  KachlUlgta- ' 
their  own  eaduL  [JlJ.U.] 

STEPHENS.  Cathkrinb.  bom  in  London 
Sept.  18,  1794,  having  given  early  indications  of 
aptitude  for  music,  was  in  1807  placed  under 
the  instruction  of  Gesualdo  Lanza,  whoee  pupil 
^he  remained  for  eome  yean.  Earl/  in  iSia 
appenred  in  stAordinato  parte  at  ih«  ^ntbwa 
as  a  number  of  an  Italian  OjKra  Conijciny.  Soon 
afterwards  her  father,  dissatisfied  with  tbe  ap- 
parently small  prog^esfl  the  mndo  under  , 
phiced  her  under  the  tuition  of  Thomas  Welsh. 
Un  Sept.  33,  i8iS»  she  apneared  anonynMnailj 
at  Covent  Garden  M  Maiwane  in  '  ArtaxenM* 
with  deci<Ied  success.    She  repeated  tlie  part  on 
Sept.  a8,  as  'Miss  Stevens,' aud  uu  Scut.  30,  undu* 
lier  pro|^r  name.  She  soon  aflerwanu  perfomwd 
Polly  in  *  The  Begtfar's  Opera,'  Rosetta  in  '  Lore 
in  a  Village,*  and  Clara  in  '  The  Duenna.*  in  each 
gaining  ground  in  public  favour.    Her  sucoetv 
OQoaeioD^  an  animated  oontroverqr  betereen  her 
two  inttmetora  ae  to  whieb  of  them  ooold  ^alm 
the  credil  of  having;  really  deveb/ptd  her  abil"- 
ties.   In  March  1814  she  was  engaged  at  the 
Coneert  of  Ancient  ICune,  wheiv  she  wne  at 
once  allotted  .-ill  the  principal  Bopr.itii»  kohjjs, 
and  later  in  the  year  she  sang  at  the  festivjils 
at  Norwich  and  Cinuinghani.    She  continued 
at  Covent  Garden  until  i8j2,  when  she  bn.k- 
with  the  managern  on  a  question  of  ti,ruii  and 
trauiafcrred  her  serviees  to  Droiy  Lane.  Sb« 
occnpiLd  the  priiicij  al  position  on  the  Kni:lish 
operatic  t>tage,  at  the  tirst  concerts,  and  the  festi- 
vals, until  1835,  when  she  retired  into  private  life. 
Her  voice  wae  n  pure  soprano,  rich,  full,  and 
powerful,  and  of  ektentive  compass,  and  hat 
execution  neat,  although  not  very  nniarkable  for 
brilliancy.   She  somewhat  lacked  dramatic  in- 
stinct aud  power,  sad  her  enunciation  was  wttf 
bad,  but  she  excelled  iu  the  e.xpresaion  of  quiet 
devotional  feeling  and  simple  |>athas.    In  auch 
songs  as  Handel's  'Angels,  ever  bright  nod 
fair,'  and  '  If  guiltless  blood,*  and  in  ballads  like 
'Auld  iiobin  Gray.'  aud  'isavoumeen  Deelish,' 
she  captivated  every  hearer.  On  March  1 4.  iSjJt, 
Bhe  wns  mruried  to  t!ic  widowed  octogenarian 
Karl  oi  Essex  in  hin  house  No.  9  Belgrave  Square,' 
and  on  April  33, 1839.  becuao  hie  widow.  She 


I  Id  th"  Pirlih  IWlMrr  of  SI.  <?eorr»  H«n{rT«r  Bquw*.  tb»  1 
ti»t<!  ""HI  url/  usily  rtilrrad  lU  hkvtnii  b'v  ti  o  lebr«»o<J  In  'lh»  rtrtlb 
rimrrti  Ihi  «■,•  '.m  thrrawuidi  w^rm.  humrrrr.  iuh^ttii»iiVj  trattd 
(III  in..  p'.Kcrt  tn'.K  .1  •'■dry  itutrumttil.  tiKl  V  l^'igT***  Sqiurt* 
wtutEti  upoD  Um  fm<ur<«,  but  wlUMrat  taj  aot*.  or  •btbcnllrtllaii, 
of  (he  4a«f«tlw  Mm  ta  IbsBtsMsr.  tassrtoln*]  m.tty  a 
prormi  b;  Uw  waodt '  W  FWUk  OIlUMh '  mwlolBt  maltttrad  ta  tS« 
rertinmi  eopT  of  liw  rvf  Ister  kt  Some"'^  Hntt«c  until  M*rtli  lAt 
when  th*  dtKrvp«i>r)r  m»>  p«tnt«d  out  t.T  ih'>  pre^nt  mrUtr.  ia4 
in"«JurtM  tski-n  fur  iU  cort»Ttii)ri.  Ji  \\  lu  !»•  bopnd  ih*t  tbh  U  » 
•olliarj  lr.M>iir«o(  so  Sir  mill  1  Tt.'Utli.n  (.r  litr  i]ir«elk>Q4  <>( 
Act  of  l'arUi>m«nt  •>  U>  ih«  mod*  In  which  mwMotn  •atriu  ta 
srtMiSti 
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•ornred  him  for  nearly  43  yean,  *ly^"S  i° 
tlM  Ikhim  in  whkh  alie  ma  mairied,  Feb..  aa. 
Ma.  CW.H.H.] 

aTEPmSNB,  Cbabuw  Edward^  neplimr  of 

the  preceding,  was  born  in  the  Kd^jcwnro  Road, 
March  iS,  1831.  Dinplaying  tiirly  tokens  of 
masical  organimtion,  he  mm  plmed  nnder 
Cipriani  PotU>r  for  jiianoforte,  J.  A.  Hamiltr>n 
for  harmony,  counUT|ioint.  and  coinposition,  and 
Henry  Blagrove  for  tho  vi.ilin  In  1S43  he  waa 
eleotad  oiganist  of  St.  Mark's,  MydUelUm  Square, 
and  •utweqaently  held  the  wune  office  at  TVinity 
CQltirch,Paddington,  1H46,  St.  .lohn'fi.  Ilanipntead 
l9s/6»  8L  Wak\  8t.  John's  Wood,  i86a-6^,  St. 
Cnflmant  Danca,  1864-69.  and  St  Savtom^B,  Pad- 
dington,  1873-75.  In  1S50  ho  was  olectid  an 
awooiate,  and  in  1857  a  member  of  the  Phil- 
harmonle  Sooiafrf*  of  which  ha  haa  lapeatadly 
been  choaen  a  director.  In  1S65  he  waa  elected 
B  Fellow  of  the  College  of  OrgauisUi,  in  1870  an 
liouurary  member  of  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Music,  and  in  1S77  a  licentiate,  honoris  catud, 
of  Trinity  College,  Lonilon.  His  first  important 
oompoaition  was  a  trio  fur  pianoforte,  violin  and 
violoncello,  produced  at  the  Society  of  British 
Mittlcians,  himself  performing  thu  piiuioforte 
part,  and  he  aflerwards  produced  a  symphony 
and  aeraral  onooart  ovaitaraa  of  gnat  merit. 
No.  4  of  whidu  'A  Draani  of  hsppltteta.'  ^^a8 
},layed  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  Nov.  13,  1875.  He 
haa  also  composed  many  worka  for  pianoforte 
and  oigaiit  adid  mneli  vocal  mniic,  comprising 

a&fchems  and  nirvice.s,  son'^r->,  luillad?',  part-songs, 
etc.  Uis  part  itong. '  Couiu,  iill  yu  right  merrily,' 
gained  the  pri2e  given  by  Mr.  Henry  Leslie's 
Choir  in  1858,  and  in  April  1879  he  was 
awarded  both  the  first  and  tnicuud  prizda  given 
bj  Trinity  College,  London,  for  the  best  string 
quartet.  Altliou^'h  .-^n  able  piani.-t,  lie  ha^,  f.^r 
.  some  years  past,  raixly  appeared  in  public,  having 
devoted  himself  almost  exclusively  to  teaching, 
in  which  he  is  much  estecme<l.  [W.H.H.] 

ST£PH£NS,  John.  Mus.  Doa,  educated  as 
a  dioiMar  ia  Olouocotar  Oathadral,  In  1746  auo- 

eaadod  Kdward  Thnm<;on  as  nrgftnist  of  Salisbury 
OathadiaL  Ue  graduated  as  M  us.  Doc.  at  Cam- 
bridga  ia  1763,  conducted  theGlouo^ter  F^tival 
in  1766,  and  died  Dec.  15,  1780.  A  volume  of 
*  Cathedral  Music  '  by  him,  edited  by  Mighmore 
Skaati^  waa  pahUahad  in  1805. 

8IBBEEL,  JoHANN  Fbanz  Xaver  (some* 
times  styled  Abb^  Sterkel),  bom  at  Wiircburg, 
Dec.  3. 1 7  50,  was  a  distingubhed  amateur.  Though 
music  formed  a  part  of  his  education  it  was  only 
apart.  Ha  went  throogh  his  college  oooise  at 
Wttnbnxig  ttidvend^,  took  ovdera,  and  beeama 
vik  ur  and  orga^pst  of  Nfimillnster.  101778  hewas  ' 
called  to  the  court  of  the  Elector  of  Mayenoe  at 
Aadinflanborg  as  chaplain  aadpiankt.  Next  year 
the  Elector  sent  him  on  a  journey  thmngh  Italy; 
succ«ha  attend^  him  eve^  where,  and  at  Naples 
he  brought  out  an  opera,  *Amaoe^*wlUl  Mat.  In 
1 781  ho  returned  to  Mayence  and  was  proniottd 
to  a  canonry.    Ail  this  time  he  was  composing 

aaweU  at  pJayii^  in  all  dapartmonta  of  mnria. 


SIBRUNO.  71) 

He  wrote  about  this  date  some  German  songs 
which  were  great  fitvouritas,  and  he  formed  soma 
excellent  pupils  ~  among  composers  Hofmann 
and  Zulehner,  among  singers  GriinLaum  and 
Kiraohbaom.  In  September  17^1  occurred  tha 
great  nosleal  avant  of  Sterkal  a  Itfis,  tbongh  ho 
probably  did  not  know  its  significancj  —  liin 
meeting  with  Beethoven,  then  a  youth  of  twenty, 
fieethoven  came  to  Aschafleuburg  with  the  band 
of  the  Elect^jr  of  Bonn,  and  was  taken  hv  Ri«  s 
and  Simrock  to  call  on  the  great  pLjiy>  r,  whcse 
repntatioa  waa  something  like  that  of  Liart  at 
the  present  day.  Stcrktl  was  the  first  gnat 
executant  that  lieethoveu  had  heunl,  .ind  the 
extreme  refinement  and  finish  of  his  style  evi- 
dently  struck  him  much.  He  watched  him  with 
the  closest  attention,  and  not  unnaturally  de< 
clinetl  to  play  in  hia  turn,  till  Sterk'l  indrced 
him  to  do  so  by  speaking  of  his  34  variations  00 
Highini^s  'Vanni  Auom!'  They  had  heen  pub- 
li3he<:l  only  a  ftw  months  previously,  and  Sterkol 
declared  that  they  were  so  hard  that  he  did 
not  believe  even  tne  oooDposer  could  play  them. 
Beethoven  pla>ed  what  he  could  recollect,  and 
improvised  others  fully  e<[ualliiig  the  originaLs 
in  difficulty — but  the  ciiri<>iitk  tliirg  was  that 
ho  adopted  Sterkel's  delicate  :<tyle  all  through. 
They  du  uut  appear  to  Ixavc  met  again.  In  1 793 
Sterkel  succeeded  Righini  as  Capellmautar  to 
the  Elector,  and  this  threw  him  still  more  into 
serious  composition,  but  the  French  war  forced 
the  iilect'jr  to  leave  Mayence,  and  hin  Capell- 
meister  returned  to  Wimburg.  In  1805  he 
heoame  Capellmeister  at  RatisMn,  where  all  hu 
old  energy  revived,  and  ho  taught  and  composed 
with  the  greatest  vijfour  and  success.  The  war 
of  1813  at  length  dro^a  him  hack  firam  Batisboa 
to  Wurzbnrp,  and  there  he  died  f)ct.  21,  1S17. 

The  list  of  Sterkel's  published  compositions  is 
immsDse.  It  embraces  10  symphcmles ;  a  over* 
tures ;  a  stringed  quintet ;  6  >tring  trioa  ;  6  do. 
duoe  ;  6  PJ?\  concertos ;  a  very  large  nimibtr  of 
sonatas  for  PF.  both  tx  t  and  4  hands ;  vartap 
tions,  and  ndnor  pieces ;  ID  collections  of  songs 
for  voice  aud  PF.;  Italian  canzonets,  duets,  etc. 
The  number  of  editions  which  some  of  these 
went  through,  shows  how  widely  popoUr  Sterkel 
wss  in  hia  day.  |.G.] 

STERLING,  ANTOiNETTB,bom  Jan.a3,i85o(?) 
at  Sterling viUe,  in  the  State  of  New  Yi>rk. 
though  American  by  birth  and  parentage  is  ol" 
Engliijh  extraction,  tracing  her  descent  through 
W^iam  Bradfbid,  uoe  of  tha  Pilgrim  Fathais 
who  crossed  in  *lfia  Mayflower,*  atid  waa  tiia 
second  Governor  of  Plymouth  Colony,  from  the 
family  of  John  Bradford,  martyr,  burut  in  1555. 
fflia  poanand,  aven  in  ohildhood.  a  Toioa  of 
'  extraordinary  range,  which  afterwards  settled 
into  a  contndto  of  great  richness  and  volume, 
with  a  ocmtpass  from  Bb  In  the  Basa  ata?a  to  tha 
top  F  in  the  IVeble  one.  Her  first  serious  study 
of  singing  began  in  1867  in  New  York  under 
Signor  Abella,  better  knoam  as  the  hnsliand  of 
Mme.  d'Angri.  She  came  to  England  iu  1868 
and  remained  a  lew  months,  singing  chiefly  iu 
tiia  piovinesi^  4m  route  fat  Oanna^y;  Ihwa  aha 
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was  first  a  pupil  of  Mnie.  Marchosi  at  Cologne ; 
diev  of  FMittna  Yiardol  at  Baden  Baden,  «nd 
UiPtl y  of  Mannel  Garcia  in  London.  She  rt'tumed 
to  America  in  1871,  and  soon  took  a  high  poeiUon 
aaftooQceit  singer.  On  May  13,  1873,  ahe  took 
leave  of  her  native  country  in  a  concert  .it  tlie 
Irving  ilall,  I<uiiU>n,  arriveil  iu  iuiglaud,aa(i  made 
her  tinit  appearance  on  Nov.  5  at  the  Covent 
Garden  I'roujeiia'Ie  Concert,  undi^r  the  coiuluctf  r- 
«hip  of  Sir  Julius  Benedict.  At  the  Crystal 
Pauoe  she  first  sang  on  Dec.  6,  and  shortly  after 
appeared  at  the  Saturday  Popular,  Fob.  ax,  l874* 
Sacred  Harmonic,  Philharmonic.  Albert  "Am 
and  Loiidrm  Ball. id  Concerts.  At  Gli)uccster,  in 
the  following  September,  she  sang  at  the  Festival. 
She  waa  au^ed  00  Eeater  Sunday  1875.  at  the 
Savoy  Chapel,  to  Mr.  John  MacKi:;!  v;  and 
slnoe  then,  excepting  a  few  months  in  that  year, 
wbmi  she  sang  in  America  in  m  wriet  of  40  eoB> 
certs  under  Theodore  Thomas,  has  resided  in 
London,  and  is  one  of  the  best  known  and  moat 
popular  ^gers  there. 

Mme.  Sterling  is  not  'mknown  in  rlrt'^<:rrt1 
mubic.  On  her  first  arrival  liere  sh«3  s.ing  tiie 
Cradle  Song  from  Bach's  Christmas  Oratorio  with 
much  effect,  and  her  repertoire  contains  songs  of 
Mendelssohn  and  Schumann.  But  she  is  essen- 
tially a  ballad  singer.  Her  voice  is  one  of  great 
beauty  and  attractivenees ;  bat  it  is  her  oameat- 
noM  tad  {utentieo,  ihs  foroe  wVteh  A9  llirows 
into  the  story — especially  if  V  !  0  v'.cird  or  grim, 
such  as  *  The  three  fishers.' '  The  sands  of  Dee.' 
or  'TIm  thne  niTena'— «tid,  prbbafah'  ntan  than 
all,  the  distinctness  witli  which  she  declaims  the 
words,  whether  they  be  German  or  Engliih,  that 
htm  tho  real  leoroft  of  bcr  mooen.  [G.] 

STERN.  Jni.TU.S,  was  lorn  at  Breslau,  Aug.  8, 
i8ao,  but  removed  at  an  early  age  to  Beriiu, 
whore  ho  loaned  miirie  aider  Mauier,  Ganz, 
and  Rungenhagi  n,  at  the  Singaka  lemie  and  the 
Royal  Acadetny  of  Arts,  and  soon  began  to 
oompoee.  '  Pleaso  enqnire  about  Ifr.  JitUiia 
Sfem  of  Berlin,'  says  Mendelesohn,'  '  who  has 
ucnt  me  a  book  of  song»  with  a  kind  note.  From 
tlio  fint  gfauMO  I  think  they  show  talent,  but  I 
have  not  seen  or  heard  anything  else  about  him.' 
In  1S43  he  received  a  travelliiiL:  scholarsliip  from 
the  King,  whiohlod  hhn,  hntt  to  Dresden  for  the 
ipoflial  atttdy  of  doging;  and  then  to  Pans,  where 
he  loon  became  known  as  conductor  of  the  Ger> 
man  '  Gesangverein.'  Here  he  performed  the 
Antigone,  first  in  the  itudio  of  Uouiy  Iiehmann 
thopaiiitor,'*!!!!  Uien  at  theOd^  theatre,  which 
drew  from  Mendelssohn  a  \'.-ry  characteristic 
letter  (Uay  *J,  1844).  In  1846' he  ratunied  (o 
Boriin,  and  in  1847  foimdod  tho  welNknowtt 
Singing  Sodety  which  bore  hLj  name.  The  firat 
performance  of  'Elijah'  in  Oct.  1847,  gave  a 
iqiwdmen  of  the  powers  of  the  new  asaodatfon, 
and  ihf  Ifvel  lia«  since  been  fully  maintained 
by  pertornianccd  of  a  very  wide  range  of  woi  kg 
both  ancient  and  modem,  187a  the  Society 
celebrated  ita  25th  .inniverrory,  amid  an  enthu- 
siasm which  couclu»ivcly  showed  how  wide  and 


deep  was  the  public  feeling.  In  1874  ill-health 
obliged  Stem  to  retire  from  tho  oondnetonbip, 

and  he  was  succeeded  by  StockhaOst  y 

Meantime,  iu  1 850,  with  Kullak  and  Marx,  be 
bad  founded  his  Conservatoriom,  which,  notwitlK 
standing  the  defection  of  his  two  colleagues,  still 
flourishes  and  has  educated  many  good  muaicaana. 
From  1869  to  71  he  oondnoted  tho  Boriin  *8ift- 
fonie-Kapelle,'  and  at  Chrii«tm."\3  1873  'undertook 
the  Reicli^hall  Concerts,  which  however  were  not 
commercially  suocoMfol,  and  only  lasted  fcr  two 
■eaaoni.  He  then  confined  himself  to  his  Oooeer^ 
vntorium  till  his  death,  Feb.  37, 1 883.  Stem  has 
published  many  vocal  pieces  and  arrangement*, 
but  hia  most  enduring  woxk  will  pcobabljr  bo  his 
edition  of  EzersiMo  by  Vaoeai  (Boto  ft  Book), 
Crescentini  (Peters),  etc.  lie  wa.n  made  a  '  Kd- 
nigliche  Musikdirector'  in  1849,  and  'Kdnisriicbe 
Pfof«Mor*lnt86(»,  [G.} 

STEVENS^  RiflBABO  Jomr  Saxxtsi..  bom  in 
London  in  was  educated  in  St.  Panl's 

Cathedral  choir  under  Richard  Sav<^.  He  dia- 
tinguished  himself  as  a  glee  composer,  aitcl  oIk 
tained  j)rize8  from  the  Catch  Club  for  his  gle«», 
'See,  what  horrid  tempests  rise,'  1782,  and  '  It 
was  a  lover  and  his  laas,'  1 786.  He  w&s  ap- 
pointed orauiiat  of  tho  Temple  Church,  17S6, 
organist  of  the  Charter  House,  1796  (retain- 
ing his  appointment  at  tho  Tcrai'le),  and  on 
March  17, 1801,  was  elected  ProfeiMr  of  Mosic 
in  Gresham  Collego.  He  pobliahod  threo  ooto  of 

glees  and  snino  ponga.  Nine  glees  ^n,^  a  citch  bv 
him  are  included  in  Warren's  coUections.  Ajuoog 
his  best  gteee  may  bo  montioBed  'To  ipoUoi 
RTialc c^,'  'Blow,  blow,  thou  winter  wind,'  'Crabbed 
age  and  youth,'  '  Sieh  no  more,  liuiies,'  '  The 
cloud-capt  towers,*  'FNim  Oljeron  in  fairy  Land.' 
'Some  of  my  heroes  are  low.'  'PritlKc.  ffV'!i=h 
boy,"  'To  be  gazing  on  th(>3«  cliarm;*,'  and  *8tnke 
the  harp  in  the  prait^c  of  Bragela,'  all  of  which 
still  retain  their  popularity  with  loreia  of  that 
cUss  of  composition.  He  edited  '  Sacred  Mnsio 
for  one.  two,  three  and  four  voioes,  from  tho 
works  of  Um  ntost  osteuned  oompooen,  Italian  and 
English,'  on oicollwttooHBrtiim in ^toIi, fcL  Ho 
died  Sopt.  »s.  1837.  [WAH.] 

STEVENSON,  Sin  John  A>T3rew,  Kn:-ht, 
Mus.  Doc.,  son  of  John  Stevenson,  a  violinist  in 
the  State  Band  in  I>id>llB,  waa  bom  in  DoWn 
about  1762.   In  1773  he  was  admitted  a  chorister 
of  St.  Patrick's  and  Cliri^st  C))urch  Cathedrals, 
Dublin,  andootttinued  so  until  1779.    He  afier- 
waids  became  a  vicar  choral  of  h  .?h  r.'\tlie<lrali. 
and  a  member  of  tho  choir  oi  Tmuty  C«Uc|{e, 
DaULn.    He  composed  new  musio  to  O'Keofie'a 
farces,  '  The  Sun-in- Law  '  and  '  The  Agreeable 
Surprise,'  to  enable  them  to  be  performed  in 
Dublin,  and  also  composed  for  the  Irish  stage 
the  operas  of  *Tho  Contraol»*  IJ^Si  '^^^  ^  * 
blaze,'  1  Soo ;  *  Tho  Patriot,*  waA  'The  Binning 
of  Moscow.*    He  obtained  his  Mus.  Doc.  d(.  _;r.  f 
at  Dublin  in  1791,  ond  his  knighthood  from  the 
Laid  Lioatenont  (Lord  Hatdwidto).  in  1803. 
He  composed  some  Sorvirr^  and  Anthema  (a 
collection  of  whidk  ho  published,  with  his  por> 
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trait  prefixed,  ia  1835),  "Thanksgiving/  an 
oratorio,  and  numerous  gleea,  duet8,  songs,  etc. 
But  the  work  by  which  he  is  best  known  is  the 
ajmphoiiiw  and  aocompanimant*  to  the  cdlwtion 
of  Lridi  M dodiM^  ttw  ironfe  ibr  whidi  w«n 
written  bj  Hioniw  Mooia  Ho  dierl  Sept.  14, 
1833.  [W.H.H.] 

STEWART,  Sir  Robfht  I'rescott,  Knight, 
Mu8.  Doc.,  Bou  of  C'harli'*!  Frederick  Stewart, 
librarian  of  the  King's  Inns,  Dublin,  was  V>orn  in 
Dublin,  Dec.  16,  1825.  He  was  educated  as  a 
chorister  of  Christ  Church  Cathedral,  Dublin,  of 
which  be  was  appointed  ot^ganiat  at  the  early 
age  of  18.  In  1844  be  wai  appointed  organiit 
of  Trinity  College,  Dublin.  In  1846  be  became 
oondactor  of  the  UniTetsity  of  Dublin  Gboral 
Soolety,  tbe  memben  of  ivbidi  defrayed  ttie 
expenses  of  the  perform-mce  of  hi^  muatc  for 
degrees  of  Muh.  Bac.  and  Mus.  D<>c.,  which 
took  plaoe  in  1851,  beside.s  pr r  enting  him  with 
bis  graduate's  robes  and  a  jewelled  b&ton.  In 
1853  he  became  a  vicar-choral  of  St.  Patrick's 
Cathedral,  and  in  1861  was  a pf>ointed  Professor 
of  Muaio  in  the  Unirenity  of  Dublin.   For  the 

rl  Peaee  Feetiral  bold  at  Boston  in  America, 
872.  he  conipo.sed  a  fantasia  on  Irish  airs 
for  orchestra,  organ,  and  ohorus.   On  tbis  00- 
casion  bo  reodved  knigbfbood  from  tbe  Lord 
Lieutenant  (Earl  Spencer).    In  1873  he  was 
appointed  conductor  of  the  Dublin  Philhar- 
monic. ^  Amongst  Sir  Robert  Stewart's  nany 
Oompoeitions,  his  glees  deserve  particular  tnen- 
tkm.    In  this  branch  of  Ws  art  he  has  won 
numerous  prizes  and  well-merited  renown.  His 
more  important  works  indude  an  ode  for  the 
opening  of  the  Cork  ExblUtfon  of  185a ;  '  Ode 
on  Shakespeare,'  protliK  «  d  at  the  Birmiii'^'hnin 
Festival  1870;  a  'Church  Hymnal,'  which  liaa  > 
passed  through  three  editioois  and  two  Can- ' 
tataii,  '  A  Winter  N^t's  Wake'  and  *The  Bve  ! 
of  a  John."  I 
Sir  Robert  Stewart  enjoys  abigb  reputation  as 
an  Olffanist;  hu  playing  at  the  Great  Exhibition 
of  1851  and  at  that  of  Manchester  in  1857  excited 
gentnd  admiration.    As  oocuf)ant  of  the  Dublin 
chair  of  music,  bis  excellent  lectures  and  writini^n 
on  musio  bear  eridenoe  to  his  wide  culture  and 
literary  skill,  as  well  ns  to  his  hi.di  mu.sical 
attainments.   His  musical  memory  is  remark- 
nbk.  [SeeAimiDix.]  [WJO-H.] 

STIASTN^,  BniiABO  WxHBiL,  Tiolonodlist, 

bom  at  Prague  in  1770.  Little  is  known  of  him 
except  that  he  was  probably  professor  at  the 
Conversatuire,  to  which  he  dedicated  his  work  on 
the  vioionoello.  It  is  remarkable  for  what  may 
be  almost  called  a  treatise  on  the  accompaniment 
of  recitative  as  it  wa8  then  practised,  and  which 
oar  own  londley  brouobt  to  such  pwfeotion  as 
will  probably  never  be  beard  again.  He  dedicates 

no  less  than  30  pU'^os  to  thin  milijcot,  of  wIiilIj 
^9  consist  of  examples  of  all  the  forms  and 
barmonies  theninuse.  He  baa  bowoTor  strangely 
omitted  to  figure  the  ba&s. 

STiASTNi,  Jean,  brother  of  the  above,  bom  at 
Pragoo  in  1774.  Wo  know  acarvely  anytbioig  of 
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his  career.    He  seems  to  have  studied  harmony 
and  the  violoncello  at  Prague,  under  his  brother, 
but  he  must  have  soon  left  tbat  city  as  he  is 
described  on  tbe  title  of  his  op.  3  as  '  Viuluucelle 
do  8.A.B.  Ie  Grand  Due  delVankfbrt.'  Acconl- 
ing  to  Fi'tis  he  was  musiicrd  director  at  Nurem* 
berg  in  1 8ao,  and  from  thenoe  went  to  Mannheim. 
He  is  known  to  have  been  In  London,  and  bo 
dedicated  two  of  his  finest  comixj-itiona  to  Lindley 
and  Crotidill,  as  well  as  his  three  duets  op.  8  to  Sir 
\\\  Curtis.  His  hut  and  perhaps  finest  work  WM 
publi.shed  and  prob  ibly  written  in  London.  H>^ 
was  also  in  Paris,  wliere  he  arranged  his  op.  11 
for  cello  and  piano,  and  he  has  dedicateil  bis 
op.  3  to  tbe  pupils  of  the  Conservatoire.  There 
exists  a  beautiful  French  edition  of  his  six  grand 
duets  op.  I,  and  also  of  his  two  sonatas  op.  a,  the 
latter  in  sooro.  I  heard  from  one  who  knew  bim» 
that  bo  wao  nerroaa  and  dilBdent  fai  the  bigbnt 
degree,  and  this  may  account  for  bis  having  left 
no  mark  or  record  of  himself  as  a  performer. 
But  his  compositions  for  the  violoncello  must 
render  his  name  immortal,  for  though  tin-  li»t  of 
his  works  only  amount  to  13,  the  originality  and 
purity  of  them  all  entitle  him  to  rank  among  the 
very  first  writers  for  the  instrument.    He  is 
often  ealled  the  BeetboTon  of  tbe  Tidoncello.  nor 
can  that  be  considered  too  hlgb  pmiiO.  A  lilt  of 
his  works  follows 

Opbi.  S(fui«sililhvlMUw,«tdicstadlohbbnrtlMr. 

Op.l  iMWMWfcrcsllP •^wHh iwwMpMilMartfcraSM mUa, 

and  '2ud  crllo. 

Op.  B.  spMrnkaaiilbrsrilssaCkMa 
0p.s.  SciaBdSwtstorf  mIVm. 

Op.  T.  Coootrtluo  for  cello  with  tr«-oinp«ntmrnU  for  fluU.  2  ten  or*, 
•cUo,  Uid  oootr»b«n.  dMllctteil  to  Lluaiejr,  «rho  mI>1  it  was  th«  flnoi 
pt«c«  ever  wrttteu  lor  tbe  luuramcttk  ^ls|«l  bgp  Um  lata  Mt.  Uta- 

Cfck. 

Op.  a,  S  dueU  for  3  ealloe. 

Op.  ia  Andknt*  wlUi  TBilmlteB*  for  oello  idle  wMi  aeeompaaljiMOU 

tor  Ante.  3  rlollnt.  t<^ii>r.  and  rello.  dedicated  t«  CroidUI. 

Op.  11.  t>  tuti't  tor  ccKo  uid  bau. 

Op.  12.  Tbccne  nllh  variations  and  rondo  wtth  quartet  accompaal. 
Bent. 

Op^  IS.  Onod  trio  (or  cello  mIo  wtth  accooipaiiimeat  for  lenor  i 

"  "  ■  sirSWAar 
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STICH,  JoHANN  Wktctl,  known  as  Punto, 
•minenthorn-plaj  er,  born  about  1755  in  Bohemia! 
Was  Uught  inuHic  and  the  French-horn  by 
MatiegkA  and  HaropeL  of  Drewlen,  at  the  ex- 
Mue  of  Ooant  Than.  On  his  return  to  the 
Cooat'R  hnii-.}iulfl  ho  ron-iilered  himself  ill- 
tiwUd,  took  utfcnce,  and  ran  away  with  some  of 
hi*  oomnMlM.  To  avuid  feoognition  he  Itriianired 
his  name  toPunto,  and  travelled  in  fJtrmanyand 
France,  settling  for  a  time  in  WUrzbm^,  Treves, 
Coblenz,  Paris,  etc..  and  attracting  otmsiderftble 
Attention.  In  Paris  he  made  the  acquuintvinct^ 
of  Mozart,  who  compotied  for  him  a  Sinfonie  cou- 
certante  for  flute,  oboe,  horn,  and  bassocm,  nerer 
pUjed  and  now  unfortunately  lo«t.  '  Punto  plays 
tnaoiBoently  *  (bldtt  mngnifique)  writes  Mozart 
to  his  fath.  r.  In  1 788  he  was  en:;aged  by  Mara 
(with  Grati,  Fischer,  and  Florio)  for  her  conceru 
At  th«  Fkathooa,  London  (t).  In  Vienna,  Bee- 
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thoven  composed  Us  sonata  for  FF.  and  horn 

(op.  17)  for  him.  and  they  played  it  together 
without  rehearsal,  at  I'linto's  concert.  April  18. 
1800.  It  was  received  cnthusiMtiaally,  •nd  m» 
oneo  sBoored.  After  this  Pmito  made  mAhm 
tour  with  Diissck,  returned  to  Pn\i,'ue  and  gav« 
a  concert  at  the  theatre  there  in  1801.  He  died 
after  %  longr  fllnessFebh  16. 1803,  aod  lus  epit^^A 
runs 

Omne  tulit  punetom  Punto,  cul  Muwi  Dohema 
Ut  pUnait  vivo^  slo  Borienti  gemit. 

His  compositions  were  published  in  Paris  by 
Sieber.  ^Nadermann,  Coc&et,  Imbault,  Le  Due, 
an>l  Pleyrl.  [CJPJP.] 

STIEHL,  IIeinrich,  bom  at  Lii'.eck,  Aug.  5, 
1829.  second  son  of  T.  D.  Stiehl,  an  e>teeme<l 
ut:g:inist  there.  He  studied  at  Liibeck  and  Weimar, 
and*t  Leipzig  under  Moschelcs,  Gade,aiid  Haupt- 
mann.   In  1853  he  settled  in  St.  Petersburg  aa 
organist  to  the  St.  Peter's  Church,  sadDlnGtar 
of  the  Sing-Akademie.    In  1867  he  moved  to 
Yiemw,  and  after  staying  there  two  years  went 
on  to  Italy.   In  1873  and  1S73  he  was  in  London, 
and  from  Oct.  1874  ^  ^^17  leaided  in  Belfast 
as  conductor  of  ttte  Philharaonie  Sodety  and 
founder  of  the  Cecilia  Society  there.    He  then 
returned  to  London,  and  in  1880  was  called,  to 
lieyal  in  Russia,  where  he  holds  the  leading 
pi>sition  as  professor  nf  music,  organist,  and  con- 
ductor of  the  Mu>ical  Society  of  the  town,  in 
which  he  is  indefatigable  and  most  successful  in 
the  revival,  practice,  and  performance  of  the  \^%\ 
music,  and  is  uuivertially  liked  and  e.<-Ueiued. 
Ue  gave  an  excellent  performance  of  Bach'M  Mat* 
thew-Pasbion  (the  first  in  Hunoia)  on  March  1 7. 
1^83.  and  repeated  it  at  St.  Petersburg  Aj.ril  6. 

iSiiehl  s  ciiuipooitii.ns  are  numeroas.  A  litUe 
orchestral  piece  called  'The  Vision'  was  produced 
at  the  Crystal  Fslaoe.  April  13.  1873,  and  was 
much  a]iplauded  for  its  delicate  fanciful  character. 
A  '  Hexentanz,'  '  Ungarisch,'  Walues.  and  a  Ga- 
votte are  also  well  known  in  Germany.  He  fcae 
published  3  PF.  Trios,  a  Sonata  for  PF.  and 
Cello,  Sonata  quota  Fantasia  for  PF.  solo,  and 
many  others,  the  latest  b«qg  <  Moseik '  for  the 
Pianoforte,  oj).  161,  [Q.J 

STIFJ2XLIO.  An  opwa  in  3  acts ;  Ubretto 
by  Ptave  from  a  play  of  Emile  Sonvestre's,  music 
by  Verdi.  Prcxlncod  at  the  Teatix>  (.•rande; 
Trieste,  Nov.  16,  1850.  Not  being  snooessfol, 
Verdi  revised  it  throoghoat  end  adapted  it  to 
the  libretto  of '  AroMo,  also  by  Piave.  which  wan 
produced  at  the  Teatro  Nuovo|  Kimini,  Aug  16, 
1 857,  and  was  equally  iiMOOoessfiiL  [G .  | 

STIGELLI,  or  STIGHELL^  Gboro.  Hie 
real  name  was  SnBonJi,  and  he  was  bom  .tt 

Ingstetten,  Wlirtemberg.  in  1819,  He  wa«  edu- 
rated  for  the  law.  but  his  voice  was  so  promisii^ 
that  he  gave  that  up  and  devoted  himself  to 
music,  which  he  studied  in  Stuttgart.  Paris,  and 
Milan.  Tli.s  « arly  career  wan  hpent  in  Italy, 
where  he  had  great  success  at  the  Scala  at 
Milan,  and  elsewhere.  In  1848  he  returned  to 
Oermany,  and  settled  at  Frankfort  as  singer  and 
teacher.   In  1 849  nuil  50  he  was  in  London,  and 
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sang  at  concerts  w  Hli  sucli  aucce*;8  that  in  1^51  he 
WM  engird  at  the  Hojal  Italian  Opera,  Cuvent 
Garden,  where  he  lini  appearod,  replaoing  Rignor 
Mario  as  Rainbaldu  in  'PiobfrUi'  on  April  2.}  ; 
and  with  that  brilliiuit  company  he  remaint-d  as 
•  Mcond  tenor,  doing  thoroogUy  good  work, 
and  meeting  with  snccetn,  both  in  opera  and  at 
concerts,  till  1854,  after  which  his  name  dis- 
appears from  the  liHta. 

In  1861  he  was  tinging  at  the  Coart  Opera, 
Vienna,  and  in  x866  a  tenor  named  Stiegele  aaiig 
nt  the  Miihiz  Th  '.ifre,  wli  >  wa>i  prolmbly  the 
tame  person.  Ue  was  favourably  known  as  a 
writer  of  eongs  of  a  popular  casi  with  much 
graceful  melody.  [O  ] 

STIRLING,  Elizabeth,  an  eminent  English 
«^niii  and  composer ;  bom  at(jreeQwio1i,Feb. 

36.  1819;  U.irrK'l  the  organ  and  pi.ano  from 
Mr.  W.  B.  W'ilsou  and  Edward  lIohiK-^,  and 
Iiannony  from  J.  A.  UamittOB  and  I'ruf.  Mao- 
farrcn.  Slit-  utUiined  a  rmiarka])le  (k;^niiM  of 
execution  on  the  org;in  pcJulr*.  as  Jnuy  in- 
ferred from  her  first  puljlic  performaJicL',  '^von 
afc  S.  Katherine'i  Church,  Jk},'<  nt  s  Park,  when, 
out  of  14  nnrabeni,  the  pr(  gr.imme  ecmtained 
5  pedal  fu;,'Ui;3  and  preludes  I'v  J.  S.  Bach  ; 
3  pedal  trios,  and  other  pieces,  by  the  same 
matter,  etc.  In  Nov.  1839  eh«  was  eleeted 
organist  of  All  Saints',  Poplar,  which  she  re- 
tained till  Sept.  i85>^,  when  she  gained  the  Kanio 
poet  at  S.  AndrewH,  Underahafl,  by  competition. 
This  she  rtsi^ne.!  in  iSJ^o.  Tn  lS;6  she  su!) 
mitted  au  extfcieu  (I'li.  cxxx.  fur  5  voices  atul 
orche:<itra)  for  the  dui^tee  of  Mus.  Bac.  Ox  ui.  ; 
bat  though  aooepted  it  waa  not  performed,  owing 
to  the  want  or  power  to  grant  a  degree  to  a 
lady.  Mi^8  Stirling  has  published  some  original 
pedal  fugues  and  slow  movementSf  and  other 
piece*  for  her  iiiatrara«Dt,  aa  well  aa  arrange- 
ments from  the  works  of  TTancle!,  Pacli,  ainl 
Moxart.  Also  songs  and  dueU,  mul  many  piirt- 
aODga  for  4  voices,  of  which  a  wc-U-LftabliHlit^d 
favourite  is  'All  ainoii.;;  the  barley.'  In  1863  she 
marrie  1  Mr.  J.  A.  Liridyir.  iG.] 

STOCK  HA  I'SEX.  M  adame,  was  bom  Mar^ 
garetliL'  SohnniLl-;,  at  CcbAijiltT  in  l8o.?,  and 
traiuuJ  in  Parw  a!<  a  concert-Hinyer  by  CartrufTo. 
She  became  the  wife  of  the  harpist  and  composer 
Fiana  Stockhauaen,  and  the  mother  of  the  singer 
JidioaStookhau>«en.  Husband  and  wife  travelled, 
givint,'  not  very  reirnni<  r  iiive  concerts  in  Switrer- 
huid  (1825).  Paris  was  visited  hiter,  but  Mmc. 
Stodduutien*s  greatest  aueeeeiee  attended  her  in 
England,  whLrc  hbe  wa-?  indirccd  to  return  almost 
every  year  from  ibiS  to  184O.  singing  at  some 
of  the  oonoarte  of  the  PfaiUnrmunic  and  V«ical 
Societies,  and  al^n  taking  part  in  the  principal 
private  and  bentlit  couo.!  u.  She  had  little  ur  uu 
(irauiatic  feeling,  but  as  she  gained  in  power  she 
grew  in  public  fi[kTour,andoama  to  be  reoognised 
aa  a  true  murfefan  and  aa  aoeompUahed  singer 
of  Switifi  airs  (w  ith  or  wilbout  the  *  jodel'  burden  ), 
and  also,  and  especially,  those  of  Mosart,  Spohr, 
Handd  and  Haydn.  Mme.  Stookhaneen  waa 
frequently  en».'!»!?^''l  at  provincial  festivahj,  and 
her  delivery  oi  the  music  of  Mary  iu  iSpuhr's 
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•Calvan,-,*  evnkf.d  special  praise-  anion;,'  her  ora- 
toiio  parts.  The  Earl  of  Mount-Edgecumbe,  in 
Ills  cnticism  of  the  Hudeal  Festival  in  Weet* 
nilnstor  Ahbt  y,  i  S.' 4,  ti  tlio  *  science  and  ekill 
which  enal'Iud  her  aiway--^  to  sing  well.' 

Mme.  Stockhausen'a  voice  is  deeorlbed  hy 
Henry  Phillips  aa  'a  clear,  high  soprano,  the 
upper  part  of  her  register  being  unusually  sweet 
ami  liipiiJ,  <jiialiiicH  which  she  rarely  missed  thi' 
opportunity  of  exhibiting,  for  she  ahnoet  always 
temunated  her  songij  on  the  highest  octave.* 

A  few  years  aftrr  lier  farewell  appearance  in 
Loudun,  a  home  was  made  in  Culuiar,  whither 
the  .Stockhausens  retired  to  devote  themselvea 
to  the  education  of  their  b:x  clnMn-n.  Up  to 
1849  Mme.  Stockliausen  waa  hearti  with  her  son 
at  local  oonoerta;  she  left  Alsace  only  occasionally 
to  appear  in  public,  and  in  her  last  visit  to  Pari^i 
(1849)  "ini^iDI?  showed  a  great  falling  oH. 
She  died  iu  1S77,  nearly  ten  yeari  after  htr 
husband,  much  nx^ited  by  har  many  English 
Meoda.  [Lif.M.J 

STOCKHAUSEN,  Jvuus,  Ron  of  the  fore* 

going,  one  of  tlo-  most  remarkable  nin^'ers  of  our 
time,  waa  born  at  Paris,  July  22,  1S26.  His  giftM 
showed  themselves  early,  and  his  mother  was 
accustomed  to  say  that  be  could  sing  before  he 
could  speak.  He  and  his  younger  brother  Edward 
(who  died  early)  aoconi (>aciicd  their  parents  on  a 
concert  tour  to  England,  anil  learnt  th^  to  dng 
Bitthop's  duet  'Where  are  you  going,  sweet  sbter 
Fay  ■'    In  Julius  wfis  placid  at  a     hool  at 

tJebwttiler  in  Alsiioti,  whs  r«  he  remained  till  184O, 
with  a  view  to  the  clerical  prolL-^bion.  But  such 
intentions  wrre  (lic[.t  llcil  by  the  vi. >l<  nt  turn  for 
music  which  asserted  itself  a!t<-r  a  concert  at 
Basle  in  iS^j,  al  whieh  Mme.  Stoekhansen 
made  her  last  appearsaoe.  He  took  a  proTiiinent 
part  in  the  concerts  at  Gebweiler  as  singer,  aO' 
coinpanyitit,  violin-player,  .in  l  <  ven  drummer. 
In  JS44  he  moved  to  the  seminary  of  Straitburg. 
and  there  hia  performanoea  on  the  odb  and 
organ  Bcal*  d  hi-;  fate  as  a  priest  In  1^  (5  "^'^  ' 
1846  he  vLsited  Paris  with  bis  father,  took  ie«i- 
sons  In  the  piano  from  Charles  Halle  and  Sta- 
mnty.  ami  in  r^inying  from  Kinanuol  Garcia,  and 
eiittiTed  th'>:<Jtig)ily  into  the  abundant  musical 
life  of  the  Fi  en -h  capital,  to  the  great  advantage 
of  his  musical  t-ducjilion.  His  devotion  to  the 
profesision  of  music  was  however  not  absolutely 
deciiled  till  1 848,  when,  at  the  invitation  of 
Ernht  Reiter,  the  conduotot;  be  suddenly  took  the 
part  of  Elijah  in  a  performaaoe  of  that  oratorio 
at  r.aslc.  His  success  decided  li'.s  future  course, 
and  he  at  once  threw  himself  energetically  in'vO 
the  art,  and  for  the  next  few  years  travelled  in 
all  directions,  jsiniring  at  innunicrablt'  cotici  rls 
^>chubert's  Svhunt:  Mullorin  and  other  songe).  In 
1849  he  came  to  England,  renewed  his  les^ona 
with  Garcia  and  sang  at  various  ooneerts.  Iu 
1 85 1  be  returned,  and  sang  three  times  at  the 
I'lulharmonic,  April  7  in  the  Choral  Syinph"uy, 
April  iS  in  two  trios,  and  June  9  in  a  soeua  troiin 
Bdeldiea's  'Chaperon  Rouge.'  Teste  in  England 
was  not  then  Hufficiently  ad\  .tncr  >1  to  call  for  tiie 
Lieder  just  mentioned.  To  these,  at  the  instance 
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of  Schroder-Devrient,  he  shortly  added  Scha- 
manii's  'Dichterliebe'  and  others.  His  fint  np- 
ncAimoe  on  the  stage  seems  to  hAvo  bevn  at 
Mannbelin  in  1852,  53,  and  he  joined  t1ieOp>-ra 
Ci)iiii(iue  at  Pjiria  in  1S57-59,  :>ii|iportiiig  siuh 
parts  an  the  Senettchal  in '  Jean  de  JParis/  A  t  this 
time  be  became  modi  Hi  with  AfySehefFer;  and 
with  1^1  ni'^.  "Viardot,  Berlioz,  Duprez,  St.  Saiins, 
and  others,  formed  one  of  the  circle  by  whom 
araeh  Gennan  moib  wm  perfonned  in  tm  ttwUo 
of  the  great  painter. 

1 8^9  to  62  were  occupied  in  more  concert 
tours,  and  it  was  during  this  time  at  Leipzig  and 
Col<igne  that  lie  first  attempted  Schumann's 
F&ui^t  utuhic.    In  be  coiue  to  an  anchor 

at  Hamburg  a,s  Director  of  the  Philharmonic 
ConoerU  and  of  the  Singakadmin,  »  position 
which  lie  rekdned  till  180^  when  he  was  made 
Kaniuu  iHinger  to  the  King  of  VVnrtemberg  at 
Stuttgart  with  a  salary  of  2000  gulden,  reaidin;; 
nt  CuaUti.  During  all  thii  tfane  lie  took  many 
concert  tours,  especially  with  IVIme.  Si^huiuann, 
Joachim  and  Brahms.  In  tho  latter  part  of  1870 
he  brought  over  his  pupil  Sophie  Lowe  to  Eng- 
land, and  remained  till  late  in  1871.  He  oncu 
nwr&  eang  at  the  Philharmonic,  and  a|ip*  ;ired 
•t  the  Crystal  Palace  and  the  Monday  Popularo, 
where  lie  iiiLnKluced  sevoral  fine  unknown  Liwier 
of  Schuln^rt.  He  and  Miiis  Luwe  reappeared  here 
tte  watt  winter,  and  remained  till  m  end  of  tho 
nunmer  leHon  of  1873. 

In  1874  moved  firom  Stuttgart  to  Berlin, 
and  took  the  direction  of  the  Vocal  Society 
founded  by  Stern  (Stenuches  Gesangverein), 
whieh  under  his  genial  and  able  direction  roae  to 
the  hightst  point  of  excolli-nce.  In  the  four 
years  that  he  conducted  it  there  wure  no  less 
Uian  aS  perftmnanoea  of  great  works,  including 
Beethoven's  Mass  in  D,  Mozart's  Requiem, 
Bach'sMattbew Passion, Schumann's  Faust  niusio 
(complete)  and  Paradise  and  the  Peri,  llrahms's 
Bequieiu,  etc.  lu  1 878  he  again  changed  his 
residence,  this  time  to  Frankfort,  to  take  the  de- 
partment of  KingingintheConservfttorium  founded 
by  Dr.  Ho«h»  and  presided  over  by  fia£  This 
post,  however,  he  soon  gave  up,  and  retired  to 
hia  house  at  Frankfort,  teaching  the  uiau y  private 
pupils  who  retorted  to  him  there.  Since  the 
dentil  of  Baff  in  i88t  bo  hu  retttzned  to  the 
Con^r  vatori  um. 

StockLausen's  singing  in  his  best  days  must 
ham  been  wonderfiu.  Even  to  those  who,  like 
the  writer,  only  heard  him  after  he  had  pas^sed 
his  zenith,  it  is  a  thing  never  to  be  forgotten. 
Perhaps  the  maturity  of  the  ta-ste  and  expres- 
sion made  up  for  a  little  falling  ofiF  in  the  voice. 
His  delivei^  of  opera  and  oratorio  music — his 
favourite  pwoot  UINB  Kuryantho,  Jean  de  Paris. 
Le  Chaperon  roogn^  and  Le  Philtre;  or  the 
|)art  of  Elijah,  or  certain  speciid  rirs  of  Badi— 
was  superb  in  taste,  feeling,  and  execution;  but 
it  waa  the  Liedur  of  Schubert  and  Schumann 
that  most  peenliarly  anited  him,  and  these  he 
delivered  in  a  truly  rcmai  ka')'.e  way.  The  rich 
beauty  of  the  voice,  the  nobility  of  the  style,  the 
pedftot  phnMdty.  the  latimato  wymfttky,  and. 


not  least,  the  intelligible  way  in  which  tlie  wurdd 
were  given — in  itself  one  of  his  greatest  fHtm* 
to  distinction — all  combined  to  make  hia  singia^ 
of  8<mg8  a  wonderful  event.  Those  wbo  li*r« 
heard  him  sing  Schubert's  '  Nacht-stiick,'  'The 
Wanderer/  'Memnon,'  or  the  Harpers  aon^ ; 
or  8ohiimann*B  'SVUhlinganaeht,*  or  *Flqth— - 
fcicher  Fbro,'  or  the  'Litwenliraut,*  will  C"im>bc^ 
rate  all  that  has  just  been  said.  But  perhaps  liia 
highest  achievement  was  the  part  of  Dr.  MaiTianiis 
in  the  third  part  of  Rchum.ann's  Faust,  in  which 
his  delivery  of  the  scene  of  the  'Drei  Himmela- 
konigin '  ('  Hif  r  ist  die  Aus^icht  froi*)»  with  joat 
as  much  of  acting  a.s  the  concert-room  will  a<liiilt 
— and  no  more — was  one  of  the  most  touch  Lzig 
and  ranarkable  things  ever  witnaased.  Pv.J 

STODAKT.    A  family  of  eminent  pianoforte- 
makers,  whoise  businetss  was  foimded  in  Wa.rdour 
Street,  Soho,  about  the  year  1776,  bv  l^obert 
Stodart.    It  is  said  ho  had  been  in  the  R<>yal 
Uor.-.e  Guardd,  to  be  a  private  in  which  iorp«i  in- 
volved at  that  time  the  payment  of  £  1 00.  aa 
amount  that  must  now  be  estimated  by  the  then 
higher  value  of  money.    Having  little  duty  and 
nmch  leisure,  Stodart  became  a  pupil  of  John 
Broadwood  to  learn  pianofortO'makiog,  and  in 
the  books  of  Broadwood**  firm  appears,  dvnini^f 
the  year  1775,  to  have  tals  ii  In'sj  sliare  in  tuning 
for  customers.  It  was  while  he  was  under  Bra«d- 
wood  that  he  bad  the  privilege  enjoyed  by  them 
as  friends,  of  assisting  Americas  B.ickers  in  the 
invention  of  the  new  movement  fur  the  grand 
pianoforte  since  generally  known  as  the '  Engliah  * 
action.  After  Backers*  death,  Stmlart,  nuw  upon 
his  own  account,  entered  upon  grand  pianoforte 
making  with  energy  and  ability,  and  soon  made 
a  conuderable  reputation.  The  piaoofoite  wan  nt 
that  time  hardly  emancipated  mm  tho  harpM* 
chord,  and  there  were  frequent  endeavours  to 
combine  both  principles  in  one  instrument.  Aa 
endenvonr  of  tms  natnre  was  patented  bf  Stodart 
in  f/TJt  which  if   I'ljrrwiae  remarkable  by  the 
first  mention  of  the  word  '  grand'  in  ounnectioa 
with  a  iduoforte.  In  it  he  worked  his  crowquili 
registers,  and  also  a  swell,  by  means  of  pedak. 

We  find  the  buhiuejiti  in  1795  removed  to 
Golden  Square,  William  Stodact  in  that  jaaar 
taking  out,  from  that  address,  a  patent  (of  an 
'  Upright  Grand  '  This  was  the  horizontal  grand 
turned  up  vertically  in  the  same  way  the  u{>- 
right  harpaiohord  had  beaiu   The  giraffe-like 
upright  grand  wae  l^on  coming  into  fashion,  and 
the  aptcialily  of  Stodart's  patent  waa  to  intro- 
duce  one  in  the  form  of  a  book-case.    Of  the 
highest  importanoo  was  ilio  patent  of  James 
Thorn  and  William  Allen,  who  were  in  Stxlart's 
employ,  a  compensating  framing  of  metal  tubes 
and  plates  at  once  secured  by  StodiKt''a  fino. 
This  lueritorious  iuvtnlion,  which  was  really 
Allen's,  was  brought  out  in  iSjc,  and  jjaved  the 
way  to  the  general  introdoetion  of  iron  in  piano- 
fortes as  a  resisting  power.   [See  PiAjroroRTB.] 
When  Malcolm  Stodart,  who  had  shown  great 
pn.miHc,  died,  the  interest  of  the  survi  v<  rs  ceased, 
and  the  businees!,  which  had  been  declining,  came, 
in  1861,  to  an  end.  [AJ.H] 
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STOKES.  CuABLKS.  This  excellent  mntickn 
wat>  bora  lu  17S4,  and  received  liis  first  inatruc- 
tions  MB  a  chorister  in  St  Pniira  Cathedral.  He 
waa  ftflenvKrdi  a  pupil  of  Mr.  W«bb«^  aenior, 
the  oumpoaer.  wbo  wm  his  godbttwr-^-aad 
of  otiier  manters  ;  but  ho  w.ia  most  indebted  for 
hia  musical  knowle<lge  to  Mr.  Samuel  Wealey, 
with  whom  he  was  long  and  intiamtely  ao- 
quainttJ.  Mr.  StukcH  ofriciatfil  fur  sevcrnl  N-rars 
SKS  aHsi.slimt-urgA]ust  to  Dr.  CaUcott,  at  St.  Paul's, 
Covent  Garden,  and  for  Mr.  Bartleman  at  Croy- 
dim;  but  he  latterly  preferred  the  quiet  puniiit 
of  hia  own  studies,  in  domcatio  tvtirement,  to 
the  exertion  and  fatigue  of  public  eii:,'ai,'enicnts. 
Yet  hia  mnaical  acquirements  were  of  the  highest 
evder.  TinoeDt  Norello  speaka  of  lilm  aa  a  most 
able  teacher,  an  excclU  nt  organi.st,  a  delightful 
pianoforte-player,  a  reliued  and  tatileful  com- 
[lOBcr,  and  one  of  th<?  moet  profound  musical 
till  ristd  now  livint;.  Ills  name  was  little  known, 
aad  hia  publiijhLd  mu^iic  wa.'i  almost  confined 
to  the  pieces  printed  in  Novello's  'Select  Organ 
PieoflB  (fi«m  which  thia  notice  is  derived).  That 
ooUeelloneotitainaiopleees  by  Stokes,  full  of  quiet 
feeling,  and  real,  though  somewhat  anti(iu:ited, 
rooaicianship.  Novelloalaopubliahed  an  Anthem 
nf  bb, '  I  wiH  lay  sue  down  »  peaee.*  [O.] 

STOLTZ,  ROSINB,  celebrated  French  singer, 
whose  chequered  life  has  afforded  materials  for 
more  than  one  MMMiiee,  bom  in  Paris,  Feb. 
1ST5.  According  to  F6i\a  her  real  name  was 
Victorine  Noeb,  but  nhe  entered  Kauuer'^  cki^ 
in  Ghoron'a  acbool  hi  I8a6  aa  Bose  Kiva.  She 
became  a  chorus-singer  at  one  of  the  theat?es 
after  the  Itevolution  of  1830.  and  in  iS^i  made 
a  very  modest  d^but  at  ]'<r  uasels.  In  1833  ^he 
aeag  »t  Lille  under  the  name  of  Boaiiie  ^toltz. 
Her  knowledge  of  muaio  wae  defieient,  and  ahe 
never  became  a  perfect  ahi'^i  r,  but  nevertlit  k-.ss 
made  a  con.'^idcrablo  mark  in  lyric  tragedy.  The 
first  time  she  diHplayed  her  powers  was  when 
actin;^  with  A.  Nourrit  as  Rachel  in  '  La  Juive' 
at  BrusaeU  in  1836.  She  re-appeaiuJ  in  the  part 
at  the  Op^ra  in  Paria,  Aug.  35, 1837.  Though  in- 
ferior to  Mile.  Falcon,  who  had  created  the  r6U,  the 
public  was  interested  by  a  talent  so  original  and 
full  of  fire,  though  so  unequal,  and  Mnie.  StoUz 
became  a  favourite  from  the  day  ahe  appeared  in 
pwte  written  expressly  fur  her.  Indeed  through- 
out L«5on  Fillet's  management  (1S41  to  47)  she 
reigned  without  a  rival.  She  created  the  follow- 
ing moz7.4^Boprano  ports : — Lxuuurilloin  Marliani's 
•Xacariila'  (i^'.^'j"';  T.-'i^nnrr-  in  'La  Favorite* 
(1840);  Agatlie  iu  Li._:  I'Vei.schiita'  (1841); 
Cntarina  in  'La  Reine  du  Chypre*  (1841); 
Odette  in '  Chariea  VI '  (1843) ;  Zayda  in  I>oni- 
letti'a  *I>om  8^ba8tlen'(t  843) :  Beppoin  Hal^vy's 
'  Lazz.'xrutie,'  Dt  sd' mon  I  iu  'Ott  llo,'  and  '  Marie 
Stuart'  in  Niedermeyer's  opera  (1844) ;  Estrelle 
fn  BAlfe*e  *Stoil«  de  S^yiUe*  (184.S) :  David  in 
Mennet's  opera  of  that  name,  and  Marie  in 
liu^ini'ti  pasticcio  *  Robert  Bruce*  (1S46).  The 
last  three  were  f*ilarieai  and  in  1849  ^^'^ 
Paris,  but  appeared  for  some  time  longer  in  the 
provinces  and  abroad.  Then  no  more  wee  beard 
of  ber  eoHwptiqg  ibe  fiMSt  of  her  snooaaaire  mni^ 


riag«i  to  a  Baron  and  two  foreign  princM.  Scboen 
puUished  in  her  name  six  melodies  for  voice 
and  PF.  in  1S70. 

Among  the  worka  based  on  the  life  of  Eoaine 
Stoltc  may  be  mentioned  Seodo'a  *Hiatofiracritne 
cantatrioe  de  rOpdra';  Lamer's  'Mme.  Rosine 
Stnltz*  (Paris  1847,  l6mo)  ;  Cantinjou'a  '  Lcs 
Adieux  de  Mme.  Stolts '  (Pari-i  1847,  iSmo) 
and  Mile.  Eu-i5nie  Ptfrigaoo'e  'limine  8toU«* 
(Paris  1847,  Svo). 

She  must  not  be  confounded  with  Teresinn 
Stol%  an  Jtalinn  soprano  who  distinguished  her* 
self  inVeidi**  operas,  especially  as  Alda.  [G.C.] 

STONARD,  WiUTAV,  Hne.  Boa,  Oxon.  t(So9, 

was  orgTxnibt  of  Cbrist  Cbureh  Cathedral,  O\ford. 
Some  of  his  compositioas  are  pri^erved  in  the 
Music  School,  Oxford,  and  an  Evening  Sendee  in 
C  in  the  Tudway  Collection  (Karl.  MS.  73.^7). 
The  words  of  some  of  hia  antliems  are  in  CUtford'a 
CoUeetioQ.  He  died  in  1630.  [W.H.H.] 

STOOPS  TO  CONQUER,  SHE.  An  Engliah 
opera»  in  three  acts ;  adapted  by  £.  Fitxball  from 
GoldcnitVa  onmedy ;  mane  by  O.  A.  Mnefiwren. 
Produced  at  Drary  Leon  Theatre  {ByM  ft  Har- 
risou),  Feb.  11,  1864.  [G.] 

STOPPED  PIPE.  An  organ  i>ipe,  the  upper 
end  of  \\  bich  is  closed  by  a  wooden  plug,  or  cmp 
of  metaL  The  pitch  of  a  stopped  pipe  is  one 
octave  lower  (roughly  speaking)  than  that  of  an 
open  pi|>e  of  the  same  length  ;  it  is  usual  there- 
fore, iti  u,  speoifioation.  to  state  the  pitch  of  n 
stopped  pipe  inatead  of  ft*  lenstb;  thus,  'Open 
Diapason  16  ft..,*  'Bourdon  16  n.ione.' etc.  By 
I  the  luriuer  it  is  understood  that  the  longest  pipe 
is  16  ft.  long;  by  the  latter  that  the  longest 
[)ipe  (though  only  8  ft.  in  length)  gives  the 
eauie  note  as  an  open  pipe  of  16  ft.  For  the 
acoustic  law  which  governs  the  pitch  of  closed 
pipes,  see  TvfMa,  VoBAtioa  ot  Aut  in,  vol.  ii. 
p.  754-  [J  S.} 

STOPPING.  The  leehnleel  term  ibr  the  open. 

tion  of  pressing  the  finj^ers  on  the  strin^^s  of  a 
violin,  viola,  etc.,  necessary  to  produce  the  noleii. 
DouBbE'asopniio  ia  the  producing  of  two  notes 

at  iinre  [G.] 

STOPS  (HARPSICHORD).  Like  the  otpin, 
the  harpeioliord  had  stops,  by  which,  with  double 

keyboard,  contrasts  as  well  as  chanLjes  :  u!  !  be 
mad«.  The  urindplo,  borrowed  from  the  urgaii, 
was  the  simple  movement  of  each  rack  ot  jacks 
forming  a  rc^jistcr,  so  tliat  the  q  iill^  of  the  jacks 
might  or  uiight  uut  touch  tije  strings.  The 
earliest  notice  of  stops  to  a  keyed  stringed  in- 
trument  ap{>ears  in  the  Privy  Purae  Expenaea  of 
Henry  VIII..  April  1530,  publiahed  by  Sir  N. 
Harris  Xicholas  in  1827  (Rimbau!t,  Hibtnry  of 
the  t'ianoforte,  i860,  p.  33).  The  item  luentiuos 
'ii  payer  of  Virginalls  in  one  coffer  with  iiil 
1  Btoppes.'  The  term  '  Vir^^inals '  fn  England  under 
tlid  Tudora  and  up  to  the  Coumiuu w t^th,  had, 
like  'Clavier'  in  German,  the  general  significa- 
tion of  any  keyed  stringed  instrument.  [See 
ViBQiNAi*.]  We  therefore  interpret  this  quota- 
tion «■  •  dmibto  Impaibherd,  in  one  enaa^  with 
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four  stops.  If  this  be  so,  we  must  perfotxM  limit 
il&UH  Ruckers's  invention  to  the  '  ottava,'  the 
octave  string  [see  Rdckkks^,  withdrawing  from 
him  the  double  keyboard  and  atopa.  In  all  un> 
altered  Rnekert  barpeidiorda,  we  find  fhe  regis- 
ters maJe  a.^  in  the  oM  Positive  "rgnns,'  by  the 
prolongation  of  the  racks  m  rails  or  slides,  so 
as  to  pan  through  and  project  beyond  tike  i^ght- 
haiid  i>r  tn-Me  side  of  the  case.  Each  rail-end 
lias  a  »hort  loop  of  oord  to  poll  it  by.  Miss 
Twining'e  Andnei  Ruckera  Of  and  Mr. 
Loyl.intrB  Hans  Ruckers  the  younger  of  1643, 
have  uiily  this  simple  arrangement.  But  sub- 
sequently, to  be  nearer  tlie  bands,  lha  registers 
were  s!iiftcil  by  ir^n  crank  levers,  and  manipu- 
lated by  hrASA  kiiubs  divided  into  two  groups  on 
either  aide  of  the  nameboard,  and  immediately 
above  the  keys.  The  older  instmoMata  were 
often  altered  and  modernised  by  the  addition  of 
this  contrivance.  The  two  vuii-.nn  ntnjjs  wero 
placed  to  the  player  right  hand,  and  as  the  re- 
vened  porition  of  the  <iuills  when  aetin^  upon 
the  strings  rc'iulred,  culil  b'j  brou^'ht  itiLo  \iTny 
by  squeeaing  the  two  brass  knobs  together,  or 
made  dlent  by  pushlmr  them  AP^urt.  The  ottava 
woH  j.lacfd  to  the  jilayer's  leu  hand,  with  the 
Lute  .11. d  Harp  stops,  which  were  of  later  intro- 
diu'ti on,  and  require  separate  description. 

Tlic  Lute,  a  timbre  or  colour  stop,  dnnbtless 
ai-Obc  {roui  observation  of  the  power  wliich  lute- 
players,  like  viol-  and  guitar-j>l:»ycrs,  had  of 
changing  the  quality  of  the  tone  by  touching  the 
strings  closer  to  the  bridge.  Perhaps  the  earliest 
reference  to  an  attempt  to  imitate  these  instru- 
ments on  the  har]michord  has  been  found  by 
Count  L.  P.  Valdrighi.  of  Modena>  in  a  letter  in 
tlie  Vm>  rocordrt  d.iteil  Murch  3,  1 5^;,  by  fiiacoitin 
Alidae,  horn-maker  of  Padua,  who  says :  '  I  have 
let  Messer  Alessandro  see  and  hear . . .  one  of  my 
(jiiill  in?:trnmeT.t.-<  (da  ji<  nna),  of  icw  invention, 
that  with  two  uuinoiui  (dut^  maui  di  cordo)  forma 
three  changes  of  sound.*  Th<-'  j)a.'<.s:t  ,'o  is  obscure, 
but  if,  as  is  probable,  two  jacks  touched  one 
string  in  Alsise's  instrumcut,  uue  mua>t  touch 
ne.irer  the  bridge  than  the  other,  and  produce  a 
different  quality  of  sound.  Thix  might  seem  far- 
fetched wore  not  Mr.  Leyland's  Antwerp  harpsi- 
chonl  of  1642  actually  bo  made.  ITf  re  aro  fdur 
certainly  original  changes^  with  three  strings,  two 
tmfsons  and  an  octave,  and  the  different  quality 
is  BouLjht  for  n|Hiu  the  octavo  striti;;!  A  few 
years  later,  and  In  Engbn«l.  Thomas  Mace  ('  Ma> 
aiflk^s  Monnment,*  1676)  speaks  of  the  *The- 
orboe'  stop,  whirh  may  have  been  only  another 
name  for  the  Lute  stop.  Certaiuiy  in  England 
In  the  next  century  the  use  of  the  Lute  stop, 
with  its  fasrinalintf  <d>oo  quality,  was  universal,' 
and  it  wa*i  frfctjueatly  u^dJtd  tu  old  harpsichords. 

The  second  fancy  Ktoj*,  the  '  Harp,'  was  con- 
trired  to  push  small  pieoet  of  firm  leather  against 

<  Re'  the  orivi  depleted  In  '  Mtule,'  ttti1but«d  to  Velono  D«  fort) 
In  th«  Nalloiial  Gftllrry.  Loudon. 

>  Qucmi  Cbkrlutle'i  ShadI  harpdchord  •!  Wliidmr  CtsUe  ha*  4a 
orldiifti  J.o't  vt'tp.  and  the  data  U  1740.  Tki*  hutroBMl,  Ions  M 
K«w  I't'  icr  vtn.  prcitwblr  mSS  ttt  lliSSMlSfc.  MDBS  Of  WslMk 
Owrsc  Ute  ThLtd  »  toibv. 
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the  second  unison. '    We  have  nnquesttorsable 
authority  for  this  in  a  double  harpsichord   of  J 
Shudi's,  of  1 771,  tliat  has  never  been  diaturbtni 
From  ibm  material  being  leather,  thia  is  oAeu 
called  tiie  'bnflT*  stop,  and  a  single  harpaielkord. 
now  at  Torquay,  inwrilxtl  'Dm^'inan  &  lirr'dtrip,' 
but  bearing  inside  the  real  maker  s  name,  '  Culii- 
ftcd,*  and  date  1775,  ^1>:I<A  ^      ill*  stops 
named,  has  tbi-  1.,  niarked 'Silent.*  The  c»riieai  , 
mention  of  the  Uarp  stop  (as '  Welch  h&rp ')  ia  in 
a  patent  taken  out  by  Roger  Plenios  in  Z745- 
Tlie  cnmbinntion  of  the  Lute  stop  by  the  first 
unison  on  the  upper  keyboard,  and  the  eooand 
unison,  which  oould  be  muted  by  the  H arp  stop 
on  the  lower,  was  effec  ted  by  a  pod  d  for  the  left 
foot.    But  to  allow  this  pedal  to  be  u&e^l.  a  stop 
placed  inside  the  ci^e,  at  the  bass  end  of  the  key  | 
fxMUda,  away  from  the  other  stops,  had  to  be 
poshed  back.    CuUi  ford's  harpsichoni  ?ivea  tlie 
name  for  this  pedal  step,  the  'Machine.'  derive'! 
from  the  ironwork  of  the  pt:dal  movement  placed 
outside  the  ease,  and  usually  concealed      m  box 
co\'  ritiL,'.     Till?  alternation  of  Lute  ana  IlArp 
with  the  normal  rej^ters  of  the  upper  and  lower 
keyboards,  is  the  most  pleasing  colour  eflbet  of 

tho  harpfichnrd.  In  Ktrkman'ti  harpsichord  we 
hnd  the  Lutu  muted,  without  knowing  for  ciix^ 
tain  if  this  was  the  original  plan.  This  mutiny 
has  the  bi;^'h  authoiity  of  Mr.  Carl  Eui^el,  who 
transferred  Me^s.  i^iikiuau's  d«2i>cription  of 
the  stops  from  the  Catalogue  of  the  Speci^il 
Exhibition  at  South  Kensington.  1873,  to  his 
admirable  General  Catalogue  of  Musical  instro* 
ments  in  the  Museum,  1874,  p.  352. 

The  nj4it-fuot  pedal  is  for  the  Swell.  £8ae 
SwiLt  (HAitnronoRD).]  Maee  attribatea  die 
iuvi  iit'on  of  the  harpsichord  ped.al  to  John  ITay- 
word.a'harpsichon'maker.  Kirkman  andtihadi 
did  not  plaoe  their  ftney  stops  alike.  Kifkauui'a 
arrangemr-nt  (and  Cullifnrd  h),  procoedine  from 
the  bass,  was  Harp,  Lute,  Octave  :  Shudi's  was 
Lute,  Octave,  Harp.  In  all,  the  Lute,  Octave, 
and  firnt  T^uison  move  to  the  right;  the  Harp 
and  second  Uuiciun  to  the  left.  Shudi  marked 
thk  on  Frederick  the  Great's  bwpsichords,  still 
preserved  at  Potsdam,  with  arrows  and  the  Kog- 
lish  words  '  ring*  and  'dumb';  the  Machine  stop, 
'open,'  'shut.'  The  (icrmana  do  not  appear  at 
that  time  to  have  eared  for  the  varieties  in  the 
harpriohord  giveii  by  stops.  0.  P.  E.  Badi  maltfla 
no  remarks  in  bin  'Versucb'  about  them.  Ho 
merely  says  (1 753,  p.  131)  that  on  a  Flilirel  with 
more  than  one  keyboard  the  player  has  the  forte 
and  I T  no  ;  that  to  .say.  the  lower  and  app«»r 
keyboardii  make  those  changes.*  £A.J.H.J 

STOPS  (ORGAN).  This  word  b  nssd  in  two 

senses — f  ir  the  liandle-<  or  draw->to[>s  wliich  are 
placed  near  the  oi;gan-player,  and  by  which  he  can 
Hhut  off  or  draw  OB  the  various  regtstars;  and  fiat 

the  rt  blisters  themselves.  Thns  we  speak  of  a 
'  stop '  being  half-out,  meaning  the  actual  handle 

*  Shttill  put  a  iprlnt  od  th«  2nd  unlion  ttlda.  aotbat  n  rouM  not 
ba  puthed  off  wlthuut  movtoc  *  nil  outrfte  lbs  SMc.  uf^\  ihm 
'  nacltlna.' 

«  In  th<  iMMbaflkiMS  a>«  adlUea.  17>r.  Im  iWWfJi  HahUalS^ 
9«dai.  yibiA  asssssi  M  Ism  taNB  a  lomassss.  Iir  a  ineals 
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rommunicating  wilL  llie  blklors,  find  at  the  tame  * 
time  we  speak  of  'an  orii&u  having  ao  stops.'  . 
mnanlnc  ao  rt^Mtm.  The  latter  use  of  the  word  , 
has  caused  the  appearance  of  n.  new  exproi-sion, 
uamelyi  'aoimding  Htops'  or  stops  acting  uu  pipt-s, 
MOppOMd  to  couplers  and  other  accessory  move- 
TTients  governed  also  by  a  stop-handle.  When 
tho  pipes  governed  by  a  stop  do  not  go  throilgll 
the  whole  compacss,  it  in  said  Ut  >)o  a  '  short  stop,' 
*inoompleto  stop/  or '  hat  f-stop.'  When  a  complete 
fow  of  pipes  m  aeted  upon  by  maonoof  two  stops, 
treMe  and  bass,  it  is  called  a  'dividad  stop.'  [See 
Oboan  §  3,  vol.  ii.  p.  605.]  y -S.] 

STORAGE.  Aw  (otherwfao  AlTKA)  Sbufa, 
dauLjSiter  of  Stefano  St<irace,  an  eminent  Italian 
oontrabassist  who  hnd  settled  iu  Jilnglaud,  was 
bom  in  London  in  1766.  She  waa  fint  iutrooted 
in  music  by  her  futliur,  and  wlien  only  8  years 
old  appeared  m  a  i>iiigor  at  thv  Uaymarktit 
Theatre,  in  a  concert  given  by  Evans,  the  harper, 
April  15,  1774.  '^'^  aflLTwards  a  pupil  of 

Rauzzini,  an  i  in  J  777  tsatig  in  the  oratorios  at 
Covent  Garden  and  at  Hereford  Festival.  On 
Apiil  27, 1778,  she  had  a  benefit  concert  at  the 
TotlenluHn  Street  Rooms  (bow  the  Prune  of 
Wales's  Tlitatrel,  'to  enable  her  to  pursue  her 
•tudteei  as  she  intends  to  go  to  Italy  in  the  course 
of  the  euiding  sammer.*  She  aooordingly  re- 
paired to  Venice,  where  she  becnme  a  pupil  of 
the  Coujervatorio  del  I'Ospedaletto,  under  Sac- 
chini.    In  1780  she  appeared  at  La  Pergola, 
F!  ]  nro,  with  grpat  snccess.    In  1781  she  sang 
i'.  r  irma,  and  iu  178J  at  La  Scala,  Milan.  In 
1 ;  >4  nhe  was  engaged  at  the  Imperial  Theatre, 
Vieuu^  at  a  salary  equal  to  £^00  sterling  for  the 
leseott,  a  Utien  unprecedented  snm.   During  her 
stay  in  thf  Aii.strian  t:a|>ital  two  importjint  evenL.'i 
in  her  career  happened,  (l)  her  appearance  ou 
May  1, 1786,  as  tbeorigiiMl  performer  of  Susanna 
in  MniMrt's  d'  !i::htful  opera,*  Le  Nozze  di  Figaro,' 
and  (3>  h&k-  tU><>tarrcd  marriage  with  Fisher  the 
violinist.    [See  Fjsiii;n,  John  Abraham,]  She 
returned  to  England  in  March  1 787,  and  ap|>eared 
at  the  King's  Theatre,  March  34,  as  Gelinda,  in 
Paisiello'fi  ojjora,  '  (Jli  Schiavi  per  amore,'  and 
afterwards  in  other  comic  operas,  but  she  soon 
abandoned  the  Italian  for  tiie  English  sta^^e,  on 
which  she  made  her  fir:-t  a[ip<.ar.uu  l-  at  Drury 
Lane,  Nov.  34,  17S9.  in  her  b«oiher*8  optyra, 
*The  Haunted  Tower,*  and  for  sevenil  yean 
afterwards  gnstainel,  wUh  the  ;:,'rt  atr-st  saccei«s, 
a  variety  of  characters  in  comic  opera.    In  1791 
she  sang  at  the  Handel  F<i-«ttval  in  Westminster 
Abbey,  and  in  1793  at  Hereford  Festival.  In 
1801  slie  wa-i  engaged  at  Covent  Garden,  where 
alie  continued  to  (>errorm  until  May  30,  i8c8, 
when  she  took  her  leave  of  the  public  in  the 
opera  of  'The  Oabtnet.'  She  rended  in  retir»> 
lurnt  at  Heme  Hill  G  ittagt',  Dulwicb,  until  her 
death,  Aug.  34,  181 7,  and  was  buried  at  St. 
Mary'i^,  Lambeth.    She  accumiilat<Hl  a  considei^ 
able  fortune,  and  by  htr  will,  dattjd  Aug.  lO, 
1797  ('O  years  U:fure  her  death),  bequeathed  up- 
wards of  £11,000  in  pecuniary  h  gadsa  idone, 
inoloding  two  munificent  gifts  of  ;i' 1000  each  to 
the  Old  Jfnrfeal  Fund  (Royal  Society  of  Musi* 


cians).  and  New  Musical  Fund.  Tliis  will  ^v.os 
proved  Oct.  11,  181 7,  the  personalty  buiug  swi  rn 
under  £50,000.  It  was  said  in  1830  that  after 
paytnont  of  all  the  legacies,  there  remained  but 
little  short  of  £|0,ooo  for  her  cousin,  MissTrus* 
ler,  the  residuary  legatee.  Her  studious  con- 
oeaiment,  after  her  return  to  England,  of  her 
nuurtage,  is  evidenoed  by  ber  baving  ntade  ber 
will  in  her  maiden  name  and  avoided  any  de- 
scription in  it  of  her  quality  or  condition,  and 
also  by  the  fact  that  her  executor,  in  proving  the 
will,  descril  r  •  !i  1  aa  a  spinster.  [W.H.H.] 

STOEACE,  biKFHJUf .  brother  of  the  preceding, 
was  bora  in  LoDden  in  1763.  His  early  taste  lor 

music  was  cultivated  by  his  father,  so  that  wh. 
ten  yean)  old  he  was  able  to  perform  the  mo»6 
diSeolt  violin  music  ofTartIn!  and  Glaardinl— the 
Pa^aninia  of  the  day — uith  corrertno^-^  and 
stttadiuess.  When  la  years  olil  he  Wiis  placed 
in  the  Conservatorio  of  St.  OmifHo  at  Naples, 
where  he  studied  the  harpsichord,  violin,  and 
composition.  On  bis  sister's  arrival  in  Italy,  a 
few  years  later,  he  joined  her  and  visited  with 
her  the  principal  cities  of  that  ooantry,  and  event* 
ually  went  to  yienii%  wliere  he  pnidnoed  his 
two  opera.'*,  'Oil  Sposi  nialconteuti  '  (June  1, 
1785)  and  '  Gli  Equivoci,'  the  subject  taken  from 
8bakiipere*s  'Gomedy  of  Erron,*  Dee.  47,  1786. 
He  gained  great  advantage  whiNt  there  from  his 
a^ssociatioQ  with  Mu;^^t.  In  March  17S7  he  re- 
turned to  England  and  was  engage<l  to  superin- 
tend the  production  of  the  opera  in  which  his 
sister  appeared  at  the  King's  Theatre,  but  soon 
became  disgusted  with  tlie  prevalent  petty  jea- 
lousies and  intrigues^  and  retired  ior  m  time  to 
Bath,  wlievelie  devoted  his  attention  to  drawing, 
for  which  he  had  contiIdera1>l«;  talent.  He  re- 
turned to  his  musical  pursuits  in  the  ensuing 
year,  and  on  Oct.  35,  1 788,  produced  at  Drnry 
Lane  the  mupi -al  farce  of  'The  Doctor  and  the 
Apothecary*  (tho  music  of  which  ho  hatl  pro* 
viously  used  for  a  'Singspiele*  entitled  *Der 
Doctor  und  der  Apotheker,'  i)erfoniied  at  Vienna, 
July  II,  1786),  with  great  success.  Beisidcs  iui 
own  music  a  few  pieces  by  Dittersdorff  were  in- 
cluded in  it.  On  Nov.  94, 1789,  he  brought  out 
his  opera  'The  Haunted  "Tower,*  the  soooess  of 
which  w:iH  unbound'  il  ;  it  w.'is  perfi.rmed  50 
nights  in  the  first  season  and  kept  its  place  upon 
the  stage  fijr  nearly  half  a  oentury.  On  April 
16,  1790,  he  produced  hii  charming  little  opera, 
*No  Song  no  Supper,'  in  which  he  introduced 
some  of  the  music  of  'GU  Equivoci.'  Jan.  1, 
1791,  witnessed  the  production  of  the  open  'TLts 
Siege  of  Belgrade,'  in  which  he  introduced  much 
of  the  music  of  Martini's  '  La  Cosa  rare.'  This 
also  ion^  continued  an  established  fiiTOorite.  On 
May  3  in  the  same  year  he  pirodoeed  the  *  Cave 
of  Troplionius,"  an  adaptation  of  Salieri's  'La 
Grotta  di  Trofonio,'  with  some  additional  muuo 
by  himself,  but  with  no  sttooess.  He  IM  better 
when,  on  Nov.  ao,  1793,  he  brought  out  'The 
Pirates.'  in  which  he  incorporated  several  pieces 
from  <Gli  Equivod.'  The  finale  to  the  lint  act 
is  reganled  as  his  masterpiece.  Tn  the  same  year 
he  produced  his  opera, '  Dido,  Queen  ot  Cat  thage,' 
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wliich  met  with  bat  small suooMS, notwithstanding 
that  the  heroine  was  undertaken  by  Mara.  '  The 
Prize,'  musical  entertainment,  first  performed  on 
his  nster'a  benefit  night,  March  ii,  IjQij  'Mv 
Onrndmodier/  nrariflu  farce,  prodaoed  ttea  lo, 
1793;  '  LofloisV'ft,'  inugical  romanco.  tlie  music 
partly  adapted  t'rum  Cherubini  and  Kxeutzer,  and 
partly  composed  by  blmtalf,  perfunued  JTaiie  % 
1794;  "1"^'  ^^hirious  First  of  .Time,'  occasinnal 
piuct",  pruducmlJuly  2, 1 794;  auJ  Uil-  'Clicrokets,' 
comic  opera,  first  played  Dec.  30,  179^,  were 
all  well  rtctlvod,  as  %vnn  alsi)  'Tlio  'I'hrae  and 
tlitj  Deuce,'  luuKical  Jiauia,  perf<jrui«jti  8ept.  3, 
1 795.  On  March  12,1 796.  Colman's  *  Iron  Chest.' 
willi  Storace's  music,  was  performed  for  the  first 
tiute,  and  <illbough  the  play,  owing  to  accidental 
einninutanccs,  failed  to  produce  an  immediately 
iftvoimbla  in)j»«suon,  the  muiio  wm  npturaualy 
reoeived.  Bat  few  howerer,  tf  any,  of  the  gratified 
and  applauilfng  auditor.^  knew  or  thoii;,'lit  that 
aoxiety  fur  the  suocess  of  that  muaio  bad  impelletl 
ite  eompoeer  to  •  eoune  which  had  Uta  him 
apon  hLi  drathhe  I.  He  was  tliLii  recovering 
IhNn  a  severe  atttck  of  goat  and  fever;  y«t  ur>;ed 
by  »  lenae  of  dutv,  he  determined,  despite  the 
entreaties  of  his  faiuily,  to  atttnil  the  firnt  ro- 
hearsid.  The  coustmieuce  wa^  fatal  :  he  to<jk 
cold,  the  gout  attacked  his  Mtomacli,  and  on 
March  19  he  expired,  at  the  early  age  of  53  years. 

At  the  time  of  his  death  he  had  an  opera, 
'Mahmond.  or  The  Prince  of  Persia,'  in  prepara- 
tion for  Braham's  d^bdt  in  London.  Thia  work 
waa  left  incomplete,  but,  by  the  aanatanev  of 
Kelly,  ami  the  bolccti'iji  of  mhh*-  inutii?  by  the 
catDDoaer  8  eistor,  A.  S.  Storaoe,  it  was  fitted  fur 
perfennanoe  and  produeed  fir  the  benefit  of  his 
widow  and  child,  April  30,  179''',  vvas  well  ro- 
oetveti,  ami  performed  many  times,  btorace's 
melodies  are  thorooghty  English  in  character, 
whilst  in  his  in.'-tnitncntatiiin  tlio  influence  of 
Mozart  and  the  Italian  coiu|Hiserti  isi  uvidenU 
He  was  almost  the  first  English  compo«er  who 
introdaced  into  his  works  the  modem  finale,  in 
which  the  business  of  the  scene  is  carried  on  by 
concerted  m<mic^  Some  fine  examples  occur  in 
hie  worka.  There  is  mnaai  for  believing  that  hiH 
eariy  death  d^yed  for  many  years  the  adTance 
in  that  direction  whldl  might  otherwise  have 
been  made.  [W.H  H.] 

STOKM,  EEIMirSENTATION  OF,  li(  Mt'silC.  The 

endeavour  to  portray  the  strife  of  the  el^mente 
haa  idwaya  had  a  fascination  for  composers. 
Bfoet  of  the  bcst-lcnown  efforts  in  this  direotion 

an;  catalogued  in  the  article  Puockammk  Music, 
auU  it  only  reimaina  here  to  ghmco  at  the 
technical  means  by  which  the  efleet  has  been 

produced.  The-e  \ary  hut  little.  Tn  many 
luoidcal  tempests,  especially  the  older  ones,  au 
agitated  movement  with  plenty  of  trvmoloe  and 

seiui<piaver  passages  is  deemed  sufficient  to  con- 
vey the  idea,  but  many  coriip4>«crtt  have  ^uught 
MKttrately  to  imitate  the  sounds  and  even  the 
aspect  of  nature  during  a  storm,  with  varying 
success.    Uaydu  luui  au  exceedingly  impressive 

I  iMlMUnlM>lfM«iiwid«iraattlahl*-gv«tutf.' 


we  believe  it  has  never  yet  been  pointed  out  that 
the  lightnimroomeea/^erthethttoderthroughoat; 
a  rather  .startling  violation  of  nntdre'a  htwit  whoi 
one  comes  to  think  of  it  i 

One  gmve  abaurdity  aboold  here  be  alloded 
to;  namcl)',  the  iinitiitinj,  6y  th^  app^xtrance  of 
a  tcriUeu  /^n/s-ti/f  on  I'uper,  the  forut  of  soond- 
icas  objects  1  It  in  quite  adminsible  to  repre'^ent 
the  huwlin.:  nf  tlie  wind  by  rising  and  falling 
chrouiatit;  ticale^,  l>ut  to  imitate  a  flash  of  ligfat- 
ning  by  a  zigmg  passage  on  the  piccolo,  as  ia 
done  by  Haydn  (Seasons)  and  Waguer  (Dm 
Walkttre) ;  or.  still  worse,  to  depict  the  fona  of 
waves  hy  hrokcu  chorda  and  arpeggios,  as  i> 
done  by  almost  every  cumpoaer,  ia  an  inunemoml 
euatora  aa  ridiouloua  aa  was  Hattheson'e  attempt 
to  represent  the  rainbow  round  about  the  thnMie 
by  quavers  arranged  in  circular  arcs,  or  the 
practice  of  the  oompoeers  befora  Falestrina,  who 
wrote  the  notes  e\'|irL  .s.>ti)g  blood  in  red  and  Iboie 
expressing  yra»s  in  green. 

To  the  keitliKirunu  has  always  been  oonfideii 
the  task  of  imiUiting  thunder.    Ro>hiin".  in  the 

*  William  Tell '  Overture,  rather  misi>ett  hm  etfect 
by  one  long-continued  roll ;  Beethoven'a  thunder 
in  the  PaatoraL  Symphony  in  realii$tic,  and  at 
the  same  tfame  idealised,  while  Berlioz,  in  titt 

*  Episode  de  la  vie  d'un  artinte  '  is  utartlingly  true 
to  nature.  Wagner  preaenta  us  with  sevenl 
striking  exaniplea  of  stonna.  A  storm  at  aea  it 
vividly  depicted  by  the  0.  ire  and  other 
portions  of  tlie  music  to  the  Fiiegender  H0I* 
knder,*  although  tlie  nhatttditj  above  allnded  tiv 
of  ft  WftV»>paasage.  is  hem  veiy  prooinenl. 

   ^ 


The  moat  original  treatment,  perhaps,  of  • 
stonn  ia  in  the  prduda  to  'Die  WalkfiU*.* 

Throu<;h>)ut  this  drama  the  wcatln  r  is  very  bad. 
and  there  are  various  kinds  of  storms,  but  ib» 
first  is  a  magnificent  one.  The  tmrnolo  D  lield 
by  the  \iuUns  and  violas  f'r  nearly  Jfp 
against  the  nuhing  wind  of  the  basses. 


STORM. 

movement  in  his  'Seasons.*  The  four  bars  of 
hetiitatiog  quavers  before  the  stonu  bancts  coc- 
vey  vividly  the  idea  of  the  first  few  heavy  drops 
of  rain,  nn  effect  which  Beethoven  prodncea 
indier  dil&rent  means  in  the  opening  of  his  ia- 
iinitablc  movement  iu  tin  T'Ai.toral  Symphony. 
With  regard  to  Uiis  latter  piece  it  abould  W 
noticed  Uiat  ita  general  idea  ia  aaUeipntod  h 
the  'Prometheus'  balh't-mnsic  intruductiob, 
Home  passages  and  modulations  pursuing  m 
identical  course,  the  descending  ba&»  with  double 
bowed  violin  figure  above,  and  the  latter  bars  1 
escpocially.  As  to  the  famous  pasaa^  whidt 
imitates  ughUung  and  thondar 
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k  mrprUingly  eflfbetiTep  and  ««•  U  »ol  Ibr  the 
oonioal  lightning  ^RMt 


the  RrtiHtic  value  of  the  movement  would  be 
mtldb  greater.  In  Act  2  a  theatrical  '  thunder 
maehliM*  k  need  to  enbanoe  tho  oflbot,  bat  this 
cannot  be  said  to  belong  to  the  More,  though  it 
stands  there.  L^^C.] 

STORNBLLO.   *A  ehort  poem,  in  line*  of 

eleven  oyllables  each  :  it  la  peculiar  to,  anil  lik<  d 
by,  the  people  in  Tuscany,  who  extemporise  it 
with  elegant  ■hnplicity.'  This  is  the  definition 
of  Stonifllo  we  find  in  Mons.  Tomma»eo'«  Dic- 
tionary, and.  in  this  matte  r  at  least,  we  are  not 
aware  of  any  greater  autliority.  Tho'VoOnbo- 
lario  degli  Accademici  della  Crusca,'  the  strong- 
hold of  the  purity  of  the  Italian  language,  does 
not  contain  the  word  :  thi^  fact,  added  to  the 
other,  not  less  significant,  that  ndther  Cresoini- 
bed,  nor  Qnadrio,  nor  Tiraboeehl,  mention  the 
word  in  their  elabont-'  wnrks,  inclines  us  to  he- 
iieve  that  the  word  Hlornello  has  not  the  definite 
meaahig  that,  for  imtanee,  SomuUo  has;  but  is 
merely  a  name  given  in  some  parts  of  Italy  to 
very  short  poems,  more  with  regard  to  their 
piniMWt  thaa  their  form.  Tommaseo  again, 
somewhere  else,  speaking  of  Tonio  and  Ikatricc, 
two  peasants  who  sang  and  recited  ptipular  songs 
and  popular  poems  to  him,  says:  '  Tonio  makes 
a  difference  between  BiapeUi  and  BamaifueUi: 
the  Utter  are  composed  of  only  three  lines,  the 
former  of  etj,'ht  or  ten.  Ainl  i.]\o-,'  that  Tonio 
called  Samatizetti  Beatrice  called  dtramboUi,  as 
Matteo  Bpinello  and  King  Manfredi  did;  and  in 
the  territory  of  Pintoja  and  in  Florence  they  are 
distinguishes!  by  the  name  of  i!>7om«//» '  Although 
in  the  true  popular  songs  of  Italy  there  is  a  great 
freedom  in  the  number  of  lines  ami  rules  of 
rhvming,  the  two  Slornclli  we  subjoin  may  be 
tw«B  M  firir  eoumplea  of  this  kind  ofpoaoi^^ 

P)  Tutta  la  nntle  in  sofnio  mi  Tenitss 
Pitenti,  belU  mia,  peroM  lo  fstflt 
llchi  viene  da  vol  qaiiido  dondte? 

9)  Fieri  di  p<>p«. 

80  giro  intunio  a  yoi  comp  fa  Tape 
Che  gira  intomo  al  fiore  delta  siepe. 

The  first  line  may  contain  either  five  or  eleven 
syllables  ;  tlic  other  two  are  of  eleven  syllables 
each.  The  first  lino  rliymos  with  the  third,  i.e. 
the  two  have  the  last  syllable,  and  the  vowel  of 
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the  lapl  trsllible  but  one,  alike  :  the  intermediate 
line,  while  corresponding  in  its  last  syllable  with 
the  last  syllable  of  the  other  two  Unm,  ohangeo 
the  vowel  of  the  accented  one. 

The  etymology  of '  Stomello'  is  very  uncertain : 
Tommaseo^  liowwrer,  has  some  ground  for  asserting 
that  it  i«  »  oonnption  of  '  Kitoraello,'  or  're- 
fifain.'  [G.M.] 

SntADA  DEL  p6,  AxKA.  An  It^'ilian  *>• 
prano,  brought  fmrn  Italy  by  Ilnndel  in  1729, 
w  ith  liernacchi,  Merighi,  Fabri,  and  others,  for 
the  opera  in  the  Haymarlcet.  She  appeared 
there  in  '  Lotario,'  Dec.  a,  1739 ;  in  '  Partenope^* 
Feb.  24.  1730;  'Poro.'  Feb.  a.  1731:  'Erie,* 
Jan.  15,  1731;  'SoBarme'  (orii^'inallv  'Alfonso 
Fkimo'),  Feb.  19, 1733 — including  the  lullaby. 
*Bend'  fl  mnoo,*  for  Stmda.  aflorwardt  10 
well  known  in  an  English  dress  as  'Lord,  re- 
member David in  '  Acis  and  Galatea,'  June 
ID,  1733  ;  and  in  '  Orlamlo.'  Jan.  9$,  1733.  She 
was  the  only  one  of  Handel's  company  who  did 
not  desert  biui  fur  the  rival  new  opera  in  Lin- 
coln's Inn  in  the  end  of  1733,  and  sue  remained 
faithful  to  him  till  her  departure  from  this 
country  in  June  1738,  when  a  quarrel  with 
Heidegger,  the  manager,  put  an  end  to  her  con- 
nexion with  Kogland.  in  the  intenral  between 
'733  Md  the  laet^named  date  the  took  part  in 
Ilantlel's  'Ariodante.'  •  Alcina,'  'Atalanta.'  'Aj^ 
minio,'  'Giustino,' '  Berenice';  also  in  '  Athaliah* 
and '  AlexMider^a  Feast  * 

Even  on  her  arrival,  though,  according  to 
Handel,'  'a  coarse  singer  with  a  fine  voice,'  Strad* 
must  have  had  sooM  brilliant  execution,  for  the 
first  air  which  she  sang  on  those  boards  contaioa 
no  less  than  thirty  opportunities  to  display  her 
shake.  Coming  after  Cuzzoni  and  Faustina,  and 
having  w  little  to  recommend  her  to  the  eye 
that  die  was  uleknamed  'the  nig,*  it  took  her 
some  time  to  get  into  favour.  But  Hanth  l  took 
{tains  with  her,  wrote  for  her,  and  advised  her, 
and  at  Iragth  rendered  hn  equal  to  tiie  first 
singers  of  the  Cniiiiiieut.  [G.] 

8TUAD£1LLA,  Alessakdbo,  an  Italian  oom^ 
poser  of  the  17th  eenttuy.  The  earliest  and 

oidy  d' tailed  a^-ccunt  of  him  U  th:it  i;iven  by 

Bonnet- Bourdelot,'  of  which  we  here  subjoin  the 

Uteml  tnariatloai. 

A  aum  named  Stradel,  an  eataeat  onriMan.  while 
in  Venioe.  cnsafml  by  the  Oovsmment  at  the  BepabUe 

to  write  the  muric  of  the  nperas,  dMHTINd  everybod*  ao 
Ion*  hy  Ihtt  beauty  of  hi*  voic«  thaa  Uf  ths  merit  of  hlS 
eoruiMwliionn.  A  Venetian  n  blfmnn.  named  I'ig.  . . 
wlii>«w  iiiittroso  W&8  wi'll  film  uti-ii  m  the  art  of  (ingtoo, 
(lf«iri'<l  lo  lisvi»  hiT  fwrfei-to,!  hy  tlic  fnsliioliable  innti- 
cinir,  siiii  ttiat  lu'  uliotilil  teat  li  hvr  at  lior  own  li€>u«<' ;  a 
thinu  mtich  aKainat  the  habits  of  the  V{>ne-tinD«,  who 
are  known  to  be  sstremslT  jsaloos.  Afi«r  a  few  roontha* 
lemons  such  a  ledprocai  aih>et1oti  had  grown  up  be- 
tween tseclisr  and  pnpil.  that  they  resolved  on  tlie  first 
opportanltjr  to  escape  togpther  to  Rome.  The  oppor- 
tnoity  soon  presented  itself.  The  elopement  droTo  the 
Venetian  almost  to  despair,  and  he  determined  to  re- 
▼♦'tiiTP  liimiM^lf  bv  havina  ili'-m  both  niunierwl.  He  at  once 
n'lit  'ft  twii  of  till'  iiio»t  notoriou*  assa««in«  tliiii  in 
Vciiii  c,  nBT<»<  il  to  pay  lUcni  a  liiiiuiriHl  piHt'ilm.  to  ni.iblo 
ttiem  to  fiilltiw  on«i  mnrii<  r  Striid(  I  and  hii  iniatrefg  ; 
and  in  adilitiuu  to  defray  expcuica  and  adraiice  hah 
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the  ram.  At  the  Mme  time  be  gsTe  them  full  iiutruc- 
Itau  for  the  eefb  MmmplithmeBt  at  the  mote.  Thejr 
Bide  tut  Meslee.  when  thegr  kamed  the!  StniM  wm 
in  Borne  wltii  his  aiiitraet,  who  peaeed  for  hie  wife. 

They  infonned  the  VenetUn  luihleQwn  of  thie, . . .  end 
benfed  him  to  tend  them  letter*  of  iBtrodnction  to  tho 
Venetien  ambMiedor  at  Rome,  that  they  might  be  «un> 
of  finding  an  aaylam.  On  thtlr  errivftl  in  Borne  they 
diacoTer^  that  on  the  next  d»y,  et  fivo  in  tlio  i«rt<<raoon, 
Btntdel  wm  to  have  a  spirltaal  ojwra.  or  oratorio,  per- 
formed at  St.  John  lAtoran,  wIipm  tlie  murderem  did 
not  fail  to  go  in  the  hope  of  carrying  out  their  deiign  aa 
Btndal  want  hom*  wtth  hia  mtotreee.  B«l  «ha  sBllm- 
atoan  of  the  pnblle  tor  tha  nnato,  and  f ta  afhel  on  tha 
murderen  themselTet,  waa  aodi  aa  to  chang«  by  maglo 
their  ang«r  into  piety,  and  ihtf  asr»rd  that  it  would  M 
a  pity  to  kill  a  man  whoee  mtiaical  genioi  formed  the 
admiratian  oif  all  Italv;  in  fact,  moved  hy  one  and  the 
■erne  feeling,  they  reaoiTed  unon  larinir  hin  life  instead 
of  taking  it.  Accordingly,  on  fiis  leariuK  the  church,  they 
oomplimcntod  liim  on  the  oratorio,  told  him  their  in- 
tention of  :iH?a»rtinatinff  him  and  hiR  roijln  ss.  tf)  ruvonso 
the  Venetian  nobleman  . . .;  but  that  the  charm  of  hia 
mniio  had  changed  their  minda;  and  adriaed  him  to 
leave  on  the  morrow  for  a  place  of  safety.  Meanwhile, 
lait  they  should  be  anapeoted  of  neglecting  their  duty, 
thigr  woold  inform  the  nobleman  that  he  hSd  left  Bome 
OB  the  eve  of  their  arrival  there.  Stradel  did  not  wait 
for  ftarther  advice,  bat  with  hia  miatresa  made  atraigfat 
for  Turin,  where  the  preeent '  Madame  Royale '  was  then 
Regent.  Tha  murderers  returned  to  Venire,  mid  in- 
formed tlio  nnblcman,  aa  they  had  ftlrea<ly  written,  that 
Stradel  ha<i  l>'ft  Honm  for  Turin,  w)ior<<  it  wan  corlainly 
Boch  more  difficult  to  ctimrait  an  imporiant  murder 
tkan  In  anr  other  Italian  town,  owing  to  tha  garrimn, 
aad  to  the  fa«t  that  no  plaoee  of  aqrlom  wata  respected, 
save  only  hooaH  of  aaiiiaaiatlow.  Bmt  Stiadal  waa  ao 
■afer  for  that :  for  flia  Tanatiaa  ii6bIanaB  baoan  to  eon* 
aider  how  bert  to  carry  out  hia  revenge  in  Turin,  aad 
with  that  view  interested  hia  miatren's  father  lo  it, 
■who  >x-tiiok  himwlf  to  Venice  with  two  aata-oiins,  with 
tht;  exprt -■'  ]ii)t;>  "i'  of  ala.ving  bin  own  daughter  and 
8tradei  in  Tunn,  after  having  obtained  lettera  of  intro- 
duction from  tlie  AhM  d'Eatrade,  French  arobaasadnr 
at  Venice,  to  the  Marauia  de  Villnra.  French  aniba«- 
aador  at  Turin.  M.  d'1-.iitrade  reoucated  protection  for 
three  merchants  staving  in  Turin.  These  merchanu 
ware  the  aaaasaina,  wno  regularly  paid  their  homage  to 
the  ambassador,  while  watting  for  an  opportunity  to 
•oeompliah  thoir  do»ign.  But  the  Regent  having  been 
•nnised  of  th>^  truo  cause  of  Stradel'a  flight,  and  being 
fully  aware  of  ttie  character  of  the  Venetiann,  placed 
Stradel'a  mislretis  tn  a  convent,  and  eiiK!iir'<l  bun  for 
her  own  band.  One  evening,  aa  he  was  v^alkmn  on  the 
ramparts  of  Turin,  he  waa  auddenlv  att.~iL-ki-<l  by  the 
three  murderer*,  who  each  atabbed  him  in  tlie  chest, 
and  then  took  refuKe  in  the  house  of  tlie  French  am- 
bassador. The  deed  being  witnessed  by  many  people, 
wbo  ware  promenading  oa  tha  raaifiixti,  ttaumtly 
CMaad  an  immense  axcTtemant.  Hm  ga^  aftha  town 
were  closed,  and  the  Regent  orders  that  the 

utmost  diligenoe  should  be  em|iilflyad  to  find  out  the 
assaxsins.   On  leaniinct  that  they  were  In  the  house  of 
the  French  aintiaKsador  she  klriTii\n<le»l  that  they  ahould 
(le!i\ered  lui,  but  the  amba'tailor  refused  to  do  ao 

•vsitlmnt  an  oriier  from  his  king  The  occurrence 

made  much  noiae  throughout  all  Italy.  On  the  request 
of  M.  de  Villars  the  aasassina  gave  him  the  reasotu  for 
their  proceeding;  he  wrote  to  d' Estrada,  who  answered 
that  he  had  been  daealTad  to  Vi§. , . ,  ..who  waa  ona 
«r  iha  noat  powaifal  BtililaaiaB  la  Tauea.  Aa  how* 
«««r  Stradal  did  not  die  from  his  wounds,  M.  da 
TUaiB  allowed  tha  assassins  to  escape,  the  chief  bein& 
aa  we  have  said,  tba  fMhar  of  tha  noblsaBaa'a  mla* 
tiaea.  whom  ha  woold  huf  ktUad  had  ha  finiad  the 

opportunity. 

Hut  a^  the  Venetians  never  forgive  treachery  In  love 
affairs^ Stradel  could  not  escape  bin  enemy,  wlin'lpft  njiies 
in  Tunn  chargetl  to  follow  lu«  ninvcmentn  ;  and  a  year 
after  hia  reooveir,  while  in  (ieno*  with  his  luitt'resa, 
Ortenaia,  wboaathaBegent  had  given  him  in  marriage 
during  hia  coafUaieence,  they  were  murdered  in  their 
bedroom.  The  murderera  eseaped  on  a  boat  that  waa 
waiting  for  tliam  in  the  harbour,  and  nothing  Diora  waa 
aald  about  thaat.  InthiaaMimardiadlbaMataaoallaat 
MNlolaa  of  aU  Italy,  ahoat  tha  yaur  Um 

Ooiitn»7toM.Fftia'8  opinioD,  wo  bdfsvv,  fiv 

the  reasons  imw  to  ]>e  siihtnittc<1,  that  this  nar- 
rative haa  been  too  readily  accepted  by  all 
«iil«is  CB  Stnddls  villi  Vm  mS§iaaa  of  IL 
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Richard '  and  M.  Gatelani,'  wboae  reaeitrchea. 
hnw  ev(  r,  have  not  led  to  any  poaitiva  rmmiSiL 

Belli;,'  tlius  thrown  back  again  upon  the  stat^ 
nient  of  Boniiet-Bourdelot,  we  shall  point  out 
the  main  objectioins  to  its  veracity,  aa  well  aa  litt 
miatakea  that  ocoor  in  it  either  firam  oaraleMnMi 
or  want  of  exact  information. 

The  materiala  for  the  '  Hi.otoire  de  I»  muaiqae 
et  de  Mi  effeta '  were  collected  by  Piem  Boar- 
ddot,  wbo  at  Mt  deaOi  in  1685  antnisted  tka 
compilation  of  the  work  to  his  nephew  Pierre 
Bonnet ;  who  in  his  turn  dyinff  in  1 70S,  l>efocc 
the  hiatofy  waa  compleled,  it  fall  to  the  lo*  ef 
hiH  brother  Jacquea  Bonnet — an  erudite  pers-io 
but  of  unaound  mind  and  much  given  to  the 
c(ihala—U>  wisd  up  aad  pabliah  the  book.  M'ooe 
of  the  three  appear  to  have  been  musicians,  and 
this  fact,  added  to  the  mental  condition  of  the 
final  editor,  ia  mooli  Against  the  accuracy  of  tb* 
statement.    Moreover  the  stoty  is  told  It  propoa 
to  Po1i<iano*8  death,  merely  to  strengthen  the 
opinion  advanced  by  Bourdelot  that  *  no  young 
teacher  of  Hinging  ought  to  be  given  to  m  woa^g 
lady.'  If  we  were  to  take  Ui  mrnMwmbt 
Poliziano's  di*.^th  as  a  tc-t  of  the  accuracy  and 
truth  of  Stradella's  history,  we  ahould  be  very 
OMitkmB  in  hocepttng  it.    Tlie  pertieiilan  or 
Polldaao*!  death  arc  well  known  to  us,*  aa  they 
might  1mv»  been  even  to  Bourdelot  himaelf.  had 
he  not  prefer! td  to  adopt  Varil»*e  kgwid.*  If 
lie  has  so  grossly  mis-st.nfed  a  matter  regarding 
which  he  had  documents  at  hand,  how  can  we 
believe  a  rtatement  which,  wilh  tlie  exceptieB 
of  the  ooctirrentM  in  Turin — apparently  taken 
from  the  correspondence  of  the  ambaHHadora— 
was  made  simply  on  the  faith  of  oonrt  goaaip  f 

The  mitt«kei  in  th«  awrfttivtt  are  three:  (1) 
Siraddl*  ennid  not  have  been  ens^agcd  by  the 
Govemnieiit  of  Venice  to  write  optras,  becatise 
neither  in  the  otficial  liata,  nor  in  Allaoci,  ia  there 
any  mention  of  aodi ;  in  addition  to  whidi  ^ba 
(iperatic  j)errinn:»tice^  in  Venice  have  always 
been  left  to  private  enterprise;  (3)  the  name  of 
the  nobleman  in  question  was  not  Pignaver,  aa 
implied  by  the  abbreviation  'P'\^^.,  but  ('ontarini  ; 
(3)  the  date  of  Stradella's  death  is  to  be  aaaigned 
to  a  much  later  ]>eriod  than  1670,  as  will  be  aaan 
farther  on.  The  account  of  the  effect  of  the 
music  on  the  ai«Ba98in^<  savours  too  much  of  -the 
marvellous ;  and  even  the  murder  at  Genoa  must 
be  very  doubtful,  seeing  that  the  moat  ■connita 
historiana  do  not  mention  it.* 

The  place  of  Stradella's  birth  is  unknown. 
Wanliry*  thinks  he  waa  a  Venetian,  while  Bar* 


I  taVfneatral:  imn.)B!  1^  1  teS.  andtttaH 

*  Dctlff  oprfo  dl  A.  StradrlU  etKlenU  nail  Arrhtvle  T 
B.  BIbllotrea  I*at*tlt«  dt  M<'<trna.  Modena.  IW 

I  Ulst.  de  la  mui  etc  Vf\  I.  chap,  ill,  '0|ilnlnn<  of  lh«  phlkio- 
plter*.  poeU.  aiid  inu«lclaiit  of  anct«nl  time*.  OQ  Um  us*  o(  fucal  aad 
tuttrumsKtal  mualc,  aiid  of  ll«  atlbctt  on  iMKlAna.' 

«  CISMlcl  lullatil.  ToL  iiav.  VlUdI  Arwale roiuiane.  Xllaao UBL 

*  BslstleB  at  r»llftano'*  death  by  Roberto  Ohaldlnl.  a  I 
aMmk.  wbe  eftw  havlni  aulttrd  him  darint  hit  laal  tltneMi  I 
btm.  br  cwmMnt  sitd  order  •  f  Fra  t>i>n)«nloo  Savooarula,  In  Ihs 
of  the  rellcloui  order  ot  (h«  Prt^tfaiori.  IlH. 

« -Antialldirxnova.  dl  ri  lppo  l  as^ial ;  'Morta  dlUlt^'dK 
Botta;  IhiMl.  ' iMurta  d  Italia':  Muraiorl.  'AaaaM  dPIIallS'i 
mooJL  '  lUpubllquai  lialianoat  du  »"yaii  ags.' 

*  aOsMsgneetUwr 
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*  sUtei  he  was  a  Neapolitan,  apparently  for 
BO  oUmt  xtaaoa  thm  Utat  be  lenda  Stradella  and 
Ortmria,  m  route  for  Borne,  to  Naplea.  which. 

lie  llddB,  waA  '  the  place  of  Stradella  a  nativity.' 
FAiif*  evidently  on  Barnev't  statement,  but  with- 
ontq  voting  hit  nathoirity,  deKribet  Urn  aa  bora  at 

Naples  about  1645,  and  the  assertion  is  now  an 
»ccepte<l  statement.'  The  dates  both  of  his  birth 
and  death  an  in  ftet  unknown.  But  though  we 
reject  the  story  of  his  murder  nt  Genoa,  it  h  not 
impoflsible  that  he  ended  bin  life  there,  since  the 
eompoi^ition,  which  we  maypnraBMtobftVvbMB 
bis  last,  is  dated  from  thence. 

The  date  of  his  death  was  probably  about  1 681. 
since  there  exiots  in  the  Biblioteca  Pulatina  of 
Modena.  a  cantata,  *  H  Barchc;ggio,'*  written  for 
tha  w«ddttn|;  of  OamSpfaiolaaMPaolaBrignole, 
at  Genoa,  July  6,  1681.  'Hie  {K>em  contaiuB  nu- 
merous allutkiuas  to  it,  and  the  names  of  both 
brida  and  bridegroom :  no  niatake  ia  possible  as 
to  the  real  date  nf  tin-  cumposition,  and  thus 
the  dates  1670  and  167S,  given  by  liourdelot  and 
Bumey  for  his  death,  are  evidently  wrOQg.* 

The  statements  that  besides  bemg  a  composer 
Stradella  was  a  Kinger,*  '  an  exquiaite  performer 
on  the  harp,'^  *a  great  performer  on  the  viulin,'* 
'axcalled  in  an  extraordlnaiy  hand,  lo  as  to  have 
been  aoconnted  the  best  organSit  in  Italy,'* '  was 
a  Latin  and  perha{)8  also  an  Italian  poet,'"*  are 
all  mote  or  less  gratuitous,  and  except  composing, 
it  cannot  ba  proved  that  he  poMwed  any  <w  theae 
qnalificatioKH.  Ilis  name  is  never  met  with  in 
any  of  the  b<;st  treatises  of  Italian  literature, 
aithar  as  a  Latin  or  an  ItsJian  poet,"  and  with 
rf»<!pf>rt  to  hisi  pkill  on  the  orj,'an.  we  have  been 
unable  to  bud  anything  to  justify  Wanley's 
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I  A  Ocnena  Htatory  of  Music  W.  100.  iOL 

>  Blovrtphl*  onlfWMttadw  mnttel-ni. 

>  Kee  -  DIctlOMMira  S'"''*'  ^  BioctAphf*  St 

lieT);  ■Dic(ionti>in«*laOonfaiMUM«tSs'  ~ 
Hc-ndffl.  -Hut.  CotmnMlHwtatfkw*  (Wn)i 

LMikon  f\f^i- 

<  On  the  am  r«(e  of  lh«  Mors  U  writt«ii :  'II  Bareb<nlo.  del  Alg. 
AlMModro  MradellB  Ifln.  L'uUlnui  dell*  (m  ilnlonle.'  Aft«r  Um 
OTOTtvra,  and  befm  th»  doc*  wuh  which  Ui«  mmm  op«nt.  at  th«  top 
•f  llM  pas*  I*  wrltlvn  'Inti«nUone  per  on  Bu'chrgclo  IM.  16 
6lllSi>a>  L'uUlnm  cumpoiiiloa*  del  filC'  Aleukndro  MrxMU '  Tbb 
It  •  eanteu  for  loprkno.  Unor  and  bau.  In  twu  parti.  Kach  pMt  b 
preceded  bjr  an  oTerlure.  The  •core  l»  for  two  ctnwt  or 

truiiii>-t.  and  bau:  a  tromttone  dl  rlnfun>i  at  llriu  t  n  it'  ih>  t>it<. 

•  Burner'!  mUtaka  U  cMlly  eiplalnabic,  becauae,  when  he  wrtjte, 
*n  BMdMggto '  had  not  7»t  bm  dli emnt,  mi  t» w—  In  poamiion 
af  a  llbnllo  *  La  fom  dell'  amor  patomAi'  Oanaa  is:^  dadlratad  to 
OlSiinii  Ti  iiiaa  Ra«t1  8anll.  b;  Al'Mandro  ^tradetla.  the  dedication 
apparmtly  written  bjr  Stradella  himf  If.  The  fwt*  that  the  oratorio 
•aCtoraiml  RatdOa'— «uppo*ed  to  he  thit  which  uved  lu  tuthnr't 
Mt  In  flump-lo-ari  the  date  '  llumr  IGTH."  a»J  the  t%<  l  thai  Rour^ 
dalot't  account  ImpIlM  a  iiarlod  of  two  jean  between  Stradella'a 
dnclnff  In  Roma  and  Ua  HUdw  la  Oaana.  lodaaad  BiwiMir  to  ball*** 
tha  Stradella  might  ha*a  mS  bhtalb  la  Oanaa  «kli«  sitaadins 
tb*  Nbeanals  of  hit  iirw  opera.  HuMlW,  ttst  llfeNMS  ass  SHB  fef 
Barney  only,  and  h*j  ilnce  dl«app*an4. 

«  IViurdfliit  aritl  all  blocrapher*. 
llawkiti^ii  liutnrr.  vol.  I<r.  bk.  >.  chap.  10. 

•  Burner. '  A  Oeneral  ilUtory  olMoito,'  Iv.  US. 

•  A  CaialofiM  of  the  HarlelaB  IMk 

M  Oalataal  '  Dctle  opere  dl  A.  StradSHaaliManktfS^ 
n  -  Delia  Morla  r  clrlla  Raitlone  dl  ofnl  Poedai,' <ll  V.  E  Qnadrlo. 
Bolo«iia-Mllano.  it:i«.|T4'2.  Tlrabnv^hl.  '  Storla  dtllstolteratura  lla- 
llaiiM  ■  illri(rti.-ii.-,  '  Il!»(.i|r<!  liitiralre  d'ltaU*.*  Ohrraa  Mark)  t're^ 
cimlftil.  I'all'  I'lurl]  lie  i>  «uli;ar  I'ortla.'  In  thit  latt  work.  Stra- 
deila  U  ipokrn  of  only  »hrr«  thie  author,  daatlns  with  iba  Caatetaa, 
tiMa  aaiwia  Maaalft  'tbar  an  pnuj  ttalii«i  and  MM  taM  asi 
■mat  plaaaantdHefelon  that  mm  can  enjoy  in  any  hanooraMa  and 

nnble  cofiTenatlon  :  »»p»clt!ly  whpti  aet  lo  muale  by»mliiwl  man^ri, 
at.  amor.Kii  Ih'  oUI  dh"-*.  are  tho>vi  by  the  famoua  A|i'«*»ndro  8lr»- 
d»Ila.  enr  olfhUh  win  ',v  g  nnt  l<  ti<t  llirf  In  the  AcaJemy  of  the 
Cardinal  Otubonl  bv      Ir.  ,  .\,1im  1  I  l^.l««•na-'   VoLtUb.  iT. 

tht9.  111.  ».  an.  Itiii  i>a<jac*  U  (iuu««l  Iruu  Sd*.  X  ITU. 


assertion,  beyond  a  short  Sonata  in  D  for  two  vio* 
Una  and  basao  oontinuo  per  I'Organo."  As  to  tha 
statementain  the  'Ftony  Cycl<>|  litdia,'  that '  Stra- 
della  was  not  handsuuic,  but  rtiuarkable  for  the 
symmetry  of  his  form,  his  wit  and  poliabad 
maancnl*  and  in  Wanley's  oatalogaa,  that  *ha 
WR8  a  comely  person  and  of  an  amorous  natim  ,' 
I  can  do  no  more  than  submit  them  to  the  reader, 
as  striking  instances  of  the  way  in  which  my  thieal 
statements  gather  round  a  central  fii,'ure. 

Nothing  can  be  positively  a.>-BerU;d  a.s  to  his 
having  been  married  to  Qrtensia  by  the  Royal 
Madame  after  tha  occurrence  in  Turin,  because 
the  archirea  of  8.  Giovanni  di  Torino,  the  parish 
of  the  Court,  have  been  destroyed  by  fire.  The 
Madame  Bovale  alluded  to  by  Bonfdelot  must 
be  JeaiuM  Maria  da  yamonra  (wbo  became 
Regent  at  the  death  of  her  husband,  Charles 
Emanuel  IJ.,  June  12,  1675),  and  not  Christina 
de  France  (who  died  Dec.  a;,  i663>,  as  M.  FIB- 
bert  '*  and  other  writers  have  stated. 

Where  or  with  whom  Stratiella  studied  is  en- 
tirdy  unknown.  In  the  archives  of  the  Royal 
Cottservatorio  di  Muaict  in  Naples,  where  all  the 
documents  formei ly  belou^mg  to  the  superseded 
Conservatori  are  most  carefully  kept,  his  name 
doea  not  ooonr :  nor  ia  it  mantkmed  in  Lichten- 
thal'icatalogue.**  Nona  of  Us  numerous  operas  an 
known  to  have  been  performed  in  his  life-tima^* 
with  the  possible  exception  of '  II  Thiqpolo.''* 

Btradula  as  a  eompeaer  b  known  to  modem 
audiences  by  the  Aria  di  Chiesa,  'Pietkf  Signer!' 
attributed  to  him.  Space  will  not  allow  us  to 
enumerate  the  few  prot  and  many  earn  laipeet* 
ing  its  authenticity.  It  ia  enntjch  to  sav  that 
no  musician,  even  though  but  nlightly  acuuainted 
with  the  works  that  are  indisputably  oy  Btca* 
della,  will  attribute  it  to  him.  The  composer  of 
that  beautiful  composition  b  generally  believed 
to  be  Ft'ti.4,  Niwlermeyer,  or  Rossini.  The 
worda  are  taken  (torn  the  laoond  ataaia  of 
Arsodo'i  aria  is  AlcHandro  SoMlatti's  oratorio 
*  Santa  Teodosia,'  two  copies  of  whicli  are  in 
the  Biblioteca  Palatina  of  Modena»  and  bear  the 
signature  '  A.  8.* 

Strndt  lln's  name  }ia.i  lately  been  invested  with 
fresh  iiUere.st  on  account  of  a  Serenata  attributed 
to  him,  in  which  the  subjects  of  many  of  tha 
pieces  in  'Israel  in  Egypt'  exist  in  a  more  or 
lees  crude  form.  [See  vol.  i.  p.  49 ;  ii.  35.]  A 
copy  of  this,  formerly  belonging  to  Or.  Gauntlett, 
is  in  the  Library  of  the  Royal  College  of  Music, 
London,  and  aaotliar  (older)  ia  that  of  tha  Coo- 
:  tha  original  it  not  known.  For 


It  'Pclella  delle  (oonata  a  da*  Tlollnl  con  II  Baaao  eonUniM  par 
rOfgaito.  raceolt*  da  divani  aceallanU  aotori.'   In  Boiopift  aar 
  ilaas(flitolgBata,Bsattitsf 


i<  -Puppi^naaisisl 

>«  nutiiiiartosr 
Mllano.  im. 

»  The  followinc  Is  the  llat  of  b<H>ki  In  which  the  namn  of  ft  rrii1<-n  t't 
opataa  abould  bar*  been  mentioned.  If  any  of  them  bad  been  per* 
fanaaS.  I>aana  Atlaad.  ' OraMMtaisls.'  OiasfSi  'OMslaaa  SI 

tvtttldraakaatpcrmiMlea.'  Bontlnl.  *  £»  gtorfa  Mta  Itaaala  a  Mts 
Mstlea.*  0.  F.  Menatrter,  '  De«  rerrf««ilatt«n>  en  mu^lque  andean* 
et  modame'i  rarla.  IWI.  IM<!tro  .Vapoll  l>tynorrlll.  '  M-  rla  rrllica  d* 
teatrl  anllchl  r  ir.i»lrriii.'  I>iito.  •  W»cor»o  ttorlco  crliico  da  Mrrlra 
dl  lume  alia  all  >  ^-aul. 
U  farfensed  at  Mudeua  UM.  aod  poaribly  at  Bologna  UO, 
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»  review  of  ibe  work,  by  Mr.  Prout,  see  '  Monthly 
Musical  Record.'  Dec.  i,  1871. 

Bumey  (iv.  105)  gives  an  analysis  of  his 
Oratorio  di  S.  Gio.  Batlutai  and  menliona  a  MS. 
of  his  opera  'La  Fom  dsll'  Atnor  patemV 
dated  Geuoa,  1578. 

Than  an  1 48  of  Stvadella'a  oompoeitions  at  Mo- 
daukZ  MsongBk  fhem  6  oratorios  and  ti  dramas. 
The  library  of  S.  Marco  in  Venice  posseflses  a 
oollsctioa  of  *  Canti  a  voce  sola  deU'  inngne  A. 
Stradella,  l«gst«  all*  Biblioloea  8.  Mmoo  di 
Venezia  dalla  noljile  famiglia  Contarini.'  Some 
of  his  compositions  are  also  at  the  Conaervatoriu 
at  Naples,  and  some  in  that  at  Paris.  The 
Christolnircli  Lihrary,  Oxfor.1,  contains  I  motet 
for  a  voices,  and  H  cantatas  for  i  and  a  voi^. 

Tlie  feUoirfng  an  in  ib»  BritUh  Mnssuin. 


rulSTfD. 


Cut- 


II  Nerune.  CanUU. 

o  del  mlo  dolfio  irdor.  Art».i 

J*p  I  mli>I  «rnplri.    Aria  41  clile**. 

Aiico  It!  c1- Arl* 

M  lid  beu  x^m^irei.  .\rieiU. 

XAXcrackiPT. 
1.  In  th«  IlkrVIin  T,f^rM7. 
St  Ml  ben  M■Dpr•^  ArN'tU.) 
Bleile  Doo  ml  Iradiia.  csnlatA. 
Vk  ration  nl  »i»lcun.  Du«tlo. 
$m  t'ama.  ruU.  o  cor.  Anetuu 
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OhI  din*  ehfl  n«l  nieno.  Oui- 


S.  Add.  MBS. 
Troppo  gnn.  Puallo. 
Ahl  eh«  In  teiitlrlo.  Duetto. 
L>  pover*  mlk  O.  Du«<to. 
I'uplllcttv  unoroa*.  H»drlr«l  5. 
Cluri  wn  fldo  km^te.  Do. 
runtclc  occhI  dolenll.  Do. 
K'purdunt*.  WaMttit^M, 
Tfnl  uii  (lorno  St.  4  i, 

rertlvml,  feiitcml.   Do.  k*. 
CoIpA  da°  M  ToUr*  occhl.  Do. 
AuraffMsh*,  JDo.  for  i  rolocf. 
A  fnslaHwtmtloUiu  ktid  buw. 

[G.M,] 

I.  French  Ivric  drama,  music 
by  Flotow.  Produced  at  the  Palaia  Royal  theatre. 
Paris,  Feb.  1 83?.  Then  rooompoeed,  as  a  G  rand 
<^wr»,  and  produoed  at  Hambtui?.  Dec.  30, 1844. 
as 'Ales-tandro  StraiK-lla.'  Tn  rnj^linh  (altt-nil 
by  Bunn),  as  * Stradella,' at  Drurj  Lane,  June  6, 
1846.  a.  Opera  in  5  acta,  by  Niederaieycr ;  pro- 
ducetl  at  the  AcaJe'inie,  March  3,  1837.  [O.] 

STKADIVARL  Aotokio  (ANToyioa  Stra 
niTABIua*),  a  celebrated  violin  maker  of  Cre- 
mona, born  in  1649  or  1650,*  died  Deoerolnr 
1 737.  The  name  carries  us  back  to  Uie  middle 
i^.  It  is  the  plural  fbrm  of  Stradivare,  a 
Lombard  variety  of  Stradiere  (Stratiariu.s\  a 
toll-man  or  douanier,  a  feudal  ottioial  who  was 
posted  on  the  strada  or  highroad  fcrthe  purpose 
of  exacting  diien  from  iia&^engers.  Tlic  name  is 
erroneously  Btated  by  Fetia  to  occur  in  the  muui- 
dpal  archives  of  CWmona  as  far  back  as  the 
year  tia?.  The  earlitst  mention  of  it  I>  in 
not  in  the  Matricola  of  the  t'oliegio  Dm  i\oUi 
for  1813,  nfter  wbioh  dnte  tt  frsqitentiy  neurs 

I  AtMtaltd  l»  ftnStlls.  bat  hiWbd  by  Gluek.       1  DoaM Ail 
t  Until  h<>  lat«M  jmn  a7*V-173»j  th«  nam*  li  tp«Moa  %hm  Ikbch 
with  A  eunlve  »iu/,  •  Str«dlu%rlu».' wli»n<»  the  TUlfU- Kncllth  iifo- 
tiHn<"l»tlon  'Btrmduariu%.'  On  the  t»brh  of  the  ttt^tt  ^futt  ihi'  nun? 
U  'i^rH  with  >  Rvnun  ».  Frmnc^cu  ilir,  ,l,„.  u^i  ihr  Komtii  r. 

«  lu  Lh»  boolu  ftnlerlor  to  FAil*.  UMaia«i><  Idrth  Is  (;i»pm  m  ifM 
rdll*  tlMrad  the  due  to  IHt.  on  the  •uthorit;  ol  ■  m.s  Ir.vn.t.jrT 
of  property  belonflnii  to  Count  Corlo  de  Salabue.  which  had  been 
deposited  with  rai  li.  a  banker  at  MUao.  Oo*  ll«m  in  thl»  bivHttan 
U  »t»l«d  to  It  violin  of  atradlrwi.  bttvtnt  an  tniocn^  ticket 
riving  th-.  m^liep'*  name,  hli  age  (M  jear»).  aud  the  dale  (17JMV 
Kt  lli  h».)  nc»er  teen  (hl«  tititniment:  and  It  U  erldent  there  ha. I 
been  lome  error  tn  r««dliw  or  eopf  the  agure*.  Mr.  Wleiwr  hai  « 
Cenuine  dat'd  rlolln,  and  the  ticket  ha«  the  folloirlnf  In*. nptl  >ri 
'Antonlut  Siradlrarlut  CmnoMMl*  Fttdatet  Arnw  1732.'  Below 
la  Uw  inaker-i  auiofrapa.  Il  pWsIr  Utiniai  *4t ASBl  ■.'  It  clrarl/ 
Mlew«4W>mthl»thatSini4lMf|iiagb«mtBlllS«rMao.  Jtr.  W.K 
Hill,  to  whom  the  writer  owe*  the  nurgeiUas  af  tbs  tfW  SM«  of 
Mrth.  ilalee  that  In  the  courM  of  bi»li>eta  to  ' 
VMIM  ■htelt  couSnD 


darin;T  throe  centuries.    Arisi.  in       *  Ct-emooa 
LitU;rata,'mentionsGalerioStr&diva.rt  Rii  a  ltr*med 
orientalist  in  1 230,  Alessandru  as  another  oriea» 
talist  in  1400,  about  wbich  time  CostAoxo  St»- 
divari,  a  noak  of  tbe  order  of  Umiliati,  wrote  a 
treatise  on  the  natural  philo>ophy  of  Axistotle. 
Other  xwbables  of  the  name  occur  in  ibe  middle 
agea.   It  is  dear  tiiat  it  was  n  eommicm  namm 
in  Cremona:  but  there  is  no  evidence  to  00 o- 
nect  tbe  fiddle-maker  with  these  enoinent  p«f^ 
sons.   His  pedigree,  so  far  as  wo  Icnow  it,  goes 
back  only  to  Ida  father,  one  AlesisarKlro  Stradi- 
vari, who  married  Aima  Moroni.    The  fiUDom 


tiddle-Diaker  was  the  child  of  his  father's 
years,  for  ho  had  at  leant  one  elder  brother. 
Giujieppe  Giulio  Cesare,  w  ho  wa^  bom  March  20, 
i6a3,  and  was  thus  not  less  than  36  yoncw  older 
than  Autonio.  Whether  Stradivari  waa  a  nattre 
of  Cremona  is  doubtful;  probably  not,  for  the 
registers  of  the  37  parishes  of  Cremona  have 
been  sesrched  in  vain  for  evidence  of  his  birth 
and  baptism  by  Si$;rnore  Lombardini,  vrho  has 
taken  j,ficat  pains  to  elufi'latc  the  )jf  ncalogy  of 
the  Stradivaris.  He  may  pos^ubly  have  bMO  a 
native  of  some  neighbouring  village. 

At  the  age  of  17  or  iH,  Stiadivari  pe«ms  to 
havt^  eugagml  the  utft»ctiouii  of  a  widow  9  or  to 
years  his  senior.  Thi«  was  Francesca,  fho  dMfk- 
tt^r  of  Francesco  Ferr;ibi«}>chi,  and  wi'low  of  Gi  - 
vauui  Giacomo  Capra,  who  was  a*<aiwin»ttd  by 
an  arquebus  ball  on  the  Piazza  Santa  A^ta  of 
Cremona  (now  the  Piazra  Garibaldi),  A{>rjl  i^, 
1664.  "^^^  widow  Capra,  wlio  had  Letin  leas  than 
two  years  a  wife,  returned  with  her  infiukt  ehild 
to  her  father's  house,  and  after  three  ypars  n-aj 
married  to  Antonio  Stradivari.  The "  tuarriA^e 
was  solemniHe<l  in  tlie  church  of  St.  Agatha  on 
July  4, 1667;  and  their  first  child  was  bora  a  hm 
months  afterwards.  There  can  be  tittle  donbt 
that  Strvdivari  married,  and  lici^'an  U)  ii-akt? 
stringed  instruments  as  a  trade,  in  the  same  year. 
From  1667  to  1679  be  rsnuuned  in  oonpsmtlve 

obscurity.    A  few  VlMUn.s  dat.  fl  in      -  fi«  \  eniies. 
with  genuine  lalx  l-i  bt  ;u-iiig  his  name,  are  said  to 
exist,  but  the  writer  has  seen  none  of  them.  On 
tlie  oth-T  hanil.  it  is  certain  tliat  Stradivari's 
hand  ia  traceiible  in  niaiiy  viidins  of  this  date 
which  bear  the  name  of  Nicholas  Amati.  In 
some  of  these  we  trace  the  hand  of  Stra-iiv-.^ri  in 
the  scroll  only  :  in  others  it  li  is  led  lUi  uiMk 
on  the  whole  violin.    From  1667  to  1679  it  is 
therefore  probable  tbnt  Stradivari  worked  in 
the  woritB]i<»p  of  the  veteran  Nicholas  Amati. 
then  the  ncknowltdged  hiad  of  violin-making 
in  Cremona.  In  1679,  when  JKicholas  somm 
to  have  reUred  ftum  business,  five  yean  befen 
his  death  in  1684,*  Stradivari  proUddy  set  up 
fur  himself.    His  wde  Franceses  had  by  this 
time  borne  him  six  children,  of  wheat  ftw* 
were  living:  CiuHa,  born  Dec.  23.  i'^'6-,  after- 
wards  marri- d  to  the  notary  Giuvanni  Farina; 
Francesco,  who  died  in  infancy ;  Francesco  the 
second,  bom  1670.  who  followed  frp  'n'lirr's  tra-Je, 
and  died  a  bachelor  in  1743;  Caitaxma,  bora 
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l674t  lri»o  died  a  spinster  in  174^;  Alcssandro, 
born  1677,  became  »  priest,  died  173a;  and 
lastly  Omobom^  bnni  1679,  who  abo  followed  hif 
father's  trade,  and  died  a  b.ncbelor  in  174^ 

In  16S0,  at  the  a<^e  uf  30  or  JI,  htradivari 
purchased  the  hou^^c  now  known  m  no.  i  Piazza 
Roma,  but  formerly  known  as  no.  2  Piazza  San 
Domenioo,  where  for  half  a  century  and  more  he 
continued  to  carry  on  buniness,  and  where  he 
built  the  innnmerable  instrumeata  which  have 
made  hie  name  »  household  word  wherever 
stringed  munic  is  li- w  I.  He  bought  the  house 
of  the  brothers  Picenardi  for  7000  imperial  lire : 
the  oonvejanoe  ia  dated  June  3.  The  hooie  is 
a  plain  structure  of  three  storeys,  situate  at  'lie 
south-western  angle  of  the  piazza,  which  was  for- 
merly bounded  on  the  north  hy  the  great  church 
of  S.  Domenico,  and  from  which  t!ie  piazza  took 
iU  name.  This  church  has  now  been  pulled 
down,  the  piazza  being  thus  considerably  en* 
iMged,  and  the  whole  spaoe  enclosed  and  oon* 
▼erted  Into  a  ]ni  blic  ^'iirden.  On  the  ground-floor 
the  house  consist-t  of  two  apartments,  one  fr mt'iiLT 
the  piazza,  the  other  opening  into  a  little  court- 
yara :  »  etairoMW  et  right  angles  oa  the  left  gfvee 
access  to  the  upper  storeys.  Followinij  the  com- 
mon practice  of  Italian  artisans,  Stradivari  pro- 
bably empkyyed  both  the  groaiid*floor  rooms  as 
workshops,  and  lived  in  the  upper  part  with  hia 
wife  and  family,  which,  when  he  bought  the  huuae 
in  1680,  consisted  of  his  five  children,  the  eldest 
girl  I  a  jreara  of  age,  and  of  Susanna  Capra,  his 
wife*B  only  daughter  by  her  former  marriage,  then 
a  girl  of  17.  Susanna  resided  with  her  motiier 
•ad  etep-£ftther  at  the  house  in  the  Piazza  Roma, 
nnta  December  1688,  when  ihe  beoame  the  wife 
of  Francesco  Luca. 

The  period  of  Stradivari's  first  marriage  lasted 
10  years  longw.  On  May  ao,  1698,  Francesca 
died,  ;\t  the  a^  of  5S.  Stra<livari  waa  thi  n 
or  49  :  aiui  aft^r  the  lapse  of  a  litUe  more  tlian 
m  year,  he  took  unto  himself  a  second  wife.  This 
was  Antonia,  daughter  of  Antonio  ZambeUi :  the 
coincidence  of  names  is  curious.  Antonia  was  14 
or  15  year-i  younger  than  her  huttband,  having 
been  bom  on  June  11,  1664:  they  were  married 
al  the  dhnrdi  of  San  Dooato  on  Aug.  34, 1 699.  By 
his  second  marria<,'e  Antonio  had  five  children : 
Francesca,  bom  1700,  died  1720;  Giovanni  B. 
Giuseppe,  born  170I,  died  in  infancy;  Giovanni 
B.  Martino,  bom  J7o.-^,  died  1727;  Giuseppe, 
bora  1 704,  bec!une  a  priest,  and  died  at  the  age 
of  77  in  1 781;  and  lastly  Paolo,  bora  1708. 
Paolo  was  the  only  son  of  Stradivari  who  bad 
issue,  and  it  is  through  him  that  the  present 
representatives  of  the  family  trace  their  descent. 
Antonia  Stradivari  survived  three  of  her  children, 
nod  died  at  the  age  of  73  on  Ifiuch  3. 1 737.  Her 
husband  survived  hor  only  nine  mouths,  when  he 
followed  her  to  the  grave  at  the  ripe  age  of  87 
or  88.  He  died  on  Deo.  t8,  and  was  bnried  on 
the  following  day.  In  1729  he  had  purchased  a 
burial-place  in  th<i  great  Uaailica  of  San  Domenico. 
It  had  formerly  belonged  to  Francesco  Villani, 
who  was  buried  there  ill  1 72 1.  In  1729  the  heirs 
of  Villani  sold  it  to  Stradivari,    it  was  situated 


in  the  Chapel  of  the  Ros.-\ry,  on  the  left  hand  of 
the  entrance.  The  economical  habits  of  the 
flddle-maker  are  illustrated  hf  the  ftet  that  be 
had  the  old  stone  recut,  the  new  inscription 
being  cut  at  right  angles  to  the  old  one,  parts 
of  which  are  still  legible.  When  the  basilicft  of 
San  Domenico  was  demolished  to  make  the  new 
public  garden,  the  stone  whiuh  marked  the 
burial-place  of  the  Stradivaris  was  spared,  ami 
it  is  BtiU  preserved  in  the  vnuits  of  the  Palaaao 
dei  TUboiiali. 
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Stradivari  marks  the  culminating  point  of  the 
art  of  making  stringed  inetrnments.  It  was  he 
who  perfet  ted  the  motlcl  of  the  violin  and  its 
fittii^  No  improvement  has  been  made  ain^ 
his  time,  and  snbseqaent  mahera  of  the  last  oen< 
tury  and  a  half  have  mostly  cop'cd  him.  The 
model  of  Cremona  had  iMsen  developing  for  nearly 
two  centuries,  when  he  gave  it  its  final  form. 
It  is  true  that  if  we  take  the  model  of  the 
Cremona  violin  as  it  left  the  hands  of  Antonius 
Amati.  and  compare  it  with  the  patterns  of 
Nicholas  Amati  and  of  Stradivari,  we  shall  find 
that  Nicholas  Amati  had  effected  the  chief  im- 
provements, and  left  but  little  for  Stradivari  to 
do.  The  Sinwlivari  violin  is  an  improved  Nicholas 
Amati.  We  hnve  the  same  main  proportiona 
and  geometrical  outline,  and,  what  is  of  equal 
or  greater  importance,  the  same  careful  me- 
ohanical  work  in  the  inside  (the  blocks  and  linings 
beinr'  made  and  fitte<l  on  the  same  principle  and 
with  wood  uf  the  same  quality),  the  same  fiue 
finish,  and  soft  lustroos  ▼amish.  But  in  the 
Nicholas  Amati,  though  sweet  and  resonant  In 
tone,  acoustic  considerations  did  not  predomi* 
nate  over  certain  of  the  traditions  of  design  : 
and  in  this  respect  his  soooeseur  had  several 
referma  to  eileet.  Stradivari's  main  improve* 
menta  consisted  )  In  lowi  rir.„'  the  height  of  the 
model,  that  is,  the  arch  of  the  belly,  and  in  alter- 
ing ihiM  flattened  curve  to  •  bmm  nnilbnn  aieh, 
BO  a"*  to  afford  greater  rcs'staiice  to  the  prpssure 
of  the  strings,  (a)  In  makiag  the  four  corner 
blocks  more  massive,  in  an  improved  method  of 
dove-tailing  the  liningR  at  t!ie  blocks,  and  in 
giving  a  greater  curvature  to  the  middle  rib% 
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the  result  of  which  i»  to  make  the  curves  more 
prominent  in  the  outline,  and  to  increase  the 
tension  of  the  parts.  (3)  In  altering  the  set- 
ting of  the  BoundholeM,  giving  them  a  decided 
inclination  to  each  other  at  the  top,  thue  ful- 
lowing  Uie  general  upward  diniiniiiion  of  the 
pttttern,  and  m  fixing  the  position  of  tb«  Mmiid> 
holes  relatively  to  the  <  mi  iMocks.  (4)  In 
making  the  scroll  more  massive  and  prominent, 
dras  rendering  it  lees  l]»bl«  to  tpUt  *t  the  p^- 
holes,  .-,n(l  fonnin^'  more  of  »  oouDteKpniie  in 
the  hand  of  the  player. 

In  (hoee  violins  of  Nicholas  Amati  ia  vbleh 
the  hand  of  Stradivari  is  traceable,  the  chief 
element  of  difference  consists  in  the  scroll.  Thia 
is  wider  when  viewed  from  the  bnok,  i*  less 
deeply  scooped  in  the  volute,  and  more  rounded 
on  the  edges.  The  soundholea  are  btill  those  of 
Amati,  though  with  a  slight  difference  in  the 
eutting.  In  his  own  eulier  wmcka.  Mid  mdier 
the  nam«  of  Amati,  hat  made  in  all  th^  pMtt 
by  Stradivari,  we  begin  to  trace  the  improve- 
mente  jnit  indicated.  'At  this  pointy  says 
Mr.  Hut  ('The  Violin,'  p.  126).  *we  find  tliat 
his  whole  work  h  in  ftccn'an  e  with  the  plana 
of  Amati  (not  as  seen  in  the  latter's  'grand' 
pnttem,  but  in  his  ordinary  fall*eited  msfera- 
ment")  :  the  arching  ia  identical,  the  comers  are 
treated  Rimiiarly,  the  soundhole  ia  quite  Amati- 
like  in  form,  yet  easily  distinguudiM  by  its  ex- 
treme drli ncy,  the  scroll  a  thorough  imitation 
uf  AmaCi,  and  presenting  a  singular  contrast  to 
the  yigorou.H  individuality  which  Stradivuini 
displayed  in  this  portion  of  his  work  a  few  yean 
later.  .  .  In  these  earKer  specimens  there  is  a 
singular  abtiencc  of  handsoTne  wood  :  the  acous- 
tical properties  of  the  material  are  very  good, 
bttt  it  has  little  fignre  In  it,  and  is  often  out  on 
the  cros8.'  This  cutting  on  tho  croRS,  which 
refers  only  to  the  back,  is  seldom  met  with  in 
Stradivari's  later  instmmenti^  nad  it  would  ap- 
pear that  he  found  'slab'  backs  Inconsistent 
with  that  depth  of  tone  which  he  desired.  Such 
are  the  marlu  of  wiiat  the  fViDeii  eell  the  oma- 
Stradivarius.  These  instnimcnts  were  made 
during  the  lifetime  of  Kiciiolas  Amati,  when 
none  of  his  pupils  ventured  to  deviate  much 
from  his  pattern,  and  before  Stradivari  opened 
his  own  workshop  in  the  Piazsa  San  Domenico. 

We  now  reach  the  peritxl  when  Stradivari 
had  attained  maturitv  of  ezperienoe.  Mid  freed 
kimself  from  the  faflnenoe  of  Ma  maeter,  and 
Qonsequently  began  to  display  his  own  origin- 
•Uty.  This  per^  oorrespoads  exactly  with  the 
period  between  hie  tnUag  his  boose  In  the 
Piazza  San  Domenico.  and  the  d'  nth  .f  his  first 
wife  (1680-1698).  Of  the  violins  of  this  period 
Mr.  Hart  ('The  Violin,*  p.  lay)  oay^  'We  here 
obaerve  a  marked  advance  in  every  particular. 
The  form  is  flatter,  tiie  arching  differently  treated. 
The  aoundhole.  whioh  is  a  masterpiece  of  grace- 
fulness, reclines  more.  The  curves  of  the  middle 
bouts  are  more  extended  than  in  thia  maker's 
later  instruments.  The  comers  are  brought  out, 
although  not  prominently  so.  Here,  too,  we 
aolioa  tbe  eimiige  in  the  nmnation  of  the  soroll 


He  suddenly  leaves  the  form  th&t  he  hati  LiLh«rti> 
imitated,  imd  foUows  the  dictatee  of  his  own 
ianoy. . .  The  Tarnish  is  rery  Tnried.  Sumetiasct 
it  is  of  a  rich  golden  colonr,  delidousljr  «oft  aed 
transparent:    in  other  inittances    he   liae  naei 
Tarnish  of  a  deeper  hue,  which  might  be  d«- 
•oribed  as  light  red.  the  quality  of  whidi  la  alss 
very  beautiful     W.  fni  l  tliia  varnieh  c"hiefly  ca 
those  instruments  where  he  has  made  his  faa«iu 
in  two  perta^  and  aiao  on  whele  baeVw.  Us 
pur6ing  is  narrrwcr  th-in  that  afterwards  "uk*!* 
This  second  period  (^16801698)  is   thai  <<' 
Stradivari's  established  reputation.    Tkus  r«f>Gt» 
of  Cremona  for  violins  was  European.  Js'ich- 
Amati  had  long  been  at  the  heatt  of  the  mue 
but  he  had  in  1680  owwed  to  mak*  Tioltas^  hit 
workshop  was  broken  op,  and  his  son,  the  secr-ijij 
Girolamo  uf  the  family,  though  a  re»pectAbl« 
maker,  did  not  sncceed  to  his  father's  poeitior. 
From  the  moment  when  Stradivari  opened  Ui 
TicAln  factory  in  1680,  the  principal  pttrelinesn 
seem  to  liave  rt^rted  to  it :  and  in  i\  year  or 
two  his  fame  was  widely  spread.   Early  in 
we  find  among  his  onstomers  the  Cownteaa  Cm- 
tina  Vi«:conti,  and  no  less  a  person  than  tlis 
Grand  Duke  of  Florence  himself.  For  the  former 
kdy  he  made  a  viola  da  gamba  *alla  gobba* 
(i.e.  hunchbar]:ei],  the  upper  part  of  toe  flat 
back  being  sloped  oti  )  with  violoncello  sctmU  ajstd 
soundhflles.^   Stradivari,  it  is  probable,  was  the 
first  to  effect  this  improrement  in  the  >'iola  i» 
gamba.    The  Double  Baats  had  long  btit  n  m>de 
with  violoncello  sovndlloles  (i.e.  having  contrary 
flexures),  which  were  rendered  necessary  by  the 
increased  height  of  the  model.  Though  we  have 
none  of  Stradivari's  violas  da  gamba,  wo  have 
thoee  of  oontemponuy  roaken  wlu>  followed  lus 
geowal  modds :  and  these  are  Idgb  fai  tfcte  beOy, 
like  the  double-ba«i<,  h.-vve  violoncello  soond- 
holet.  and  nearly  aoproximate  in  their  profor* 
tions  to  a  redoced  aoable>basa.  For  the  Grand 
Duke  of  Tuscany  he  made  a  com(>lete  set  (con- 
certo) of  instruments  later  in  the  same  year. 
This  concerto  probably  oonaisted  of  two  «r  pm- 
hape  three  violin<),  a  contralto  or  small  tenor 
(viola  piccola  a  quattro  conle),  a  tenore  or  large 
tenor  (viola  piu  grande)  and  a  violoncello.  Tbe 
deai'.:tis  for  the  cases  of  this  concerto,  drawn 
by  Stradivari's  hand,  including  the  lock^  and 
fastenings,  are  numbered  30  in  the  Marqnis  Delia 
Valle's  collection,  and  are  labelled  thos^ in  Stradi- 
yari's  auto^^raph :  *  Modelli  fstti  alle  Cissse  dd 
Concerto  dc  instnimenti  che  mandati  all'  gran 
duoca  dt  Fiorenxa  deli*  Anno  1684  li  24  gimgno.' 
The  designs  for  the  shields,  wbldi  are  sarttoonted 
by  a  ducal  crown,  wltli  jui-i  1^  ^9  Buppnrtern,  ara 
entitled  also  in  the  maker's  autograph.  '  Arroi 
ohi  bo  fhtto  per  U  Istromenti  per  il  graa  Ihriadpa 
di  Toecana.*   ThjL?r  autog^raphs  reveal  some  curi- 
ous facts.  One  is,  that  bbradivaridid  notiiiadain 
to  design  and  execute  with  his  own  hand  tke 
inUid  omamenlib  fittingly  and  cases  cf  his  iartttt' 

>  The  p*p«r  modcli  of  thU  Inltramant  %xm  In  »b«  1llir>ro(i  IMb 
VlUlr'i  collodion.  Thwy  are  numbered  H  aud  liitrlf'r.l  'J«m.  n 
rib.  Ant^.  StndtwI.  HotfalU  <Mls  Viola  4*  IMmte  aUa  »«M« 
htu  p.  la  Si*  OMtaCMnkaTliiHM  sal  tMU»  •  U  scMMM  4s 
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menu.  The  ornaments  of  the  numerous  inatru- 
meati  which  he  sent  out  inlAid  with  ebony  and 
hnty  wtn  dcdgiMd  wd  M«rated  by  himaelf, 
mad  when  finighed  he  made  rubbings  of  them  for 
future  use.  A  {)an.-el  of  these,  labelled  '  Duegni 
delH  mtagl)  fatti  sulK  Viollni,  Violoneelli,'  etc., 
and  oonsiuting  of  rubbings  from  the  «i(le8  of 
Hcrulis  oud  frum  ribs,  fonus  no.  2^  in  the  Delia 
Valle  ooUectltm :  and  another  parcel,  confiatingof 
Otftiidge  paper  modds  made  for  tiu»  msUl  locks 
and  ikp  staples  for  «M«t»  It  labdlad  'Diiegni  e 
modelll  di  Serrature  e  cordini  di  Caaaetto.'  The 
collection  also  includes  Stradivari's  tools  for  im- 
prearing  arahesquea,  'Statnpiti  per  aiftbenht' 
Another  fact  revealed  by  theHc  autoirmf  is 
that  8tradivari  spelt,  and  probably  spoke,  his 
native  Umgne  Tarf  imperfeotly.    In  the  year 


1687  Stradivari  executed  another  ordf^r  for  an 
ornatuented  conctrto  of  iantrumeats.  Tins  coa- 
oerto  wa.1  ma«le  for  tlte  SpMtish  crown,  and  the 
Tiolimoello  is  still  in  the  pMsmeian  of  the  JSing 
of  Spain.  The  instratnentt  w«r«  fiilald  wi^ 
ivory  in  the  purfling,  with  intaglio  work  on  tlic 
sides  and  scroU.  A  violin  of  this  ooncerto« 
IbniMrij  belenging  to  Ole  Boll,  end  efterwwde 
in  the  collection  of  Mr  diaries  Plowden,  is 
engraved  in  Mr.  Hart's  book,  plate  18.  Mr. 
Hart  dciicribes  this  set  of  instruments  as  a 
•qnatuor,'  but  it  jirnbaT  ly  ronsisted  of  at  least 
Ave,  like  that  of  the  Grand  Duke  of  Toncaoy, 
there  being  (wo  violai^  one  e  eontnlto,  tlie  other 
a  tenoa*. 

As  Stradivari  notes  on  some  of  his  patterns 
that  the  ins^trununts  wen-  rna<Ie  t-xpresHly  to  ordt  r 
('  alia  posta**  or  in  some  cases  '  espresaamente,')  it 
coay  hie  {nflsmd  that  he  alio  kept  up  a  atoek  for 
general  ».iU«.  T*  ^  ms  thnt  wfun  he  received 
an  order  for  a  new  iiuttrument  from  a  customer 
of  dIstiiMtleB,  he  would  eomeiinies  design  an 
entirely  new  model,  con"ir\:rt  a  wooden  mould 
(forma)  in  accordance  wiih  the  design,  and  in.'tke 
•  eouplete  set  of  working  dr»wlBgi»  embracing 
the  scroll,  handle.  toaaSaim,  oorners,  bridge, 
and  tailpiece.  Each  moald  (a  block  of  maple 
somewhat  less  than  an  inch  in  thickne^H,  with 
speoea  left  in  the  outlines  for  the  corner  and 
top  aad  hottooi  blodts),  waa  earafollT  dated  aad 
marked  with  a  letter  or  letters  indicating  the 
eharacter  of  the  pattern.  The  working  draw- 
inga  wffire  marked  with  (he  aeaie  letters,  and 

fmt  away  fnr  f  r'nrf  use.  Thus  a  mould  for  a 
ong  ten<  <r  oi  thu  &maller  pattiirn  is  dated  '  A  di 
4  Ottobre  1690^'  and  narked  CV.  It  is  de- 
■ceibed,  '  Forma  nuova  per  il  Contralto  oesia 
Tlola  a  quattro  corde  fatta  alia  posta  per  il 
Gran  Principe  di  Toscana  osaia  di  Firenze.' 
(Delia  Valla  CoUeotion.  no.  2.)  The  working 
drawings  are  dated  fear  imju  later,  and  kbeUed 
thuH  ;  '  1690,  4*  Sbre  in  Cremona,  Antonio 
Str&divario.  Miaure  p.  11  manid  oochietti  cantoni 
(opette  ponticelli  e  eofdell  p.  fl  Oentnldo  oesift 
Viola  picola  fatta  ceprcwamente  p.  il  gran 
Principe  della  Toacaua  sulla  furuia  CV.'  Con- 
currently with  this  contralto  Stradivari  designed 
a  large  tenor  on  a  aimilar  principle :  and  it  is  not 
improl^ble  ffaal  thfa  contralto  and  tenor  were 


members  of  a  second  complete  r  nri  rto  of  inistru- 
ments  for  which  he  had  received  an  order.  The 
drawings  for  Ihe  lai)ge  tener,  dated  the  laine  day, 
are  labelled  thus;  '  l(h,o  4  Sbre  in  Cremona. 
Antonio  Stradivario.  Mi«ure  p.  11  maJiici  oo- 
chietti cantoni  e  topette  ponticelli  tavolette  e 
cordeli  p.  il  Tenore  oaisia  Viola  piu  grande  fatt.i 
cspressamente  p.  il  gran  Principe  della  Toscami 
sulla  forma  TV.'  The  lettering  CV  and  TV  on 
theae  moulda  evidaatlj  meana  *  Gontralto  Viola' 
and  *Tuum  VUbk*  FrobaUy  the  maker  tn* 
tended  these  patterns  to  be  his  standing  roodeL<, 
his  contralto  aad  fenor  violas  far  exeeUtnct. 
A  aepeiate  draering  ftr  (he  eoandheleo  of  the 
contndto  is  inscribed  •Mn'^nrji  -rinRtn  per  il  occhi 
dello  contrato  fatto  alia  posta  per  il  Gran 
J'r  ncipe  di  To«cana  A  di  4  0ctob.  1690'  (no.  18), 
The  Della  Valle  collection  includes  another 
tenor  mould  and  no  laiis  than  eleven  violin  mouldii. 
One  of  the  latter  is  marked  '  SL '  and  dated  'A 
di  9  Nov.  1691 '  (BO.  3).  Thia  ia  long  and 
narrow ;  *aiL*m«bebly  etMids  far  *8tretlo  Longo.* 
Another  (no.  0)  is  marked  '  B,'  and  dated  '  1691.* 
B  probably  standa  for  'Basso/  or  'flat'  nodeL 
Tbia  mould  of  the  <B*  pattern  waa  the  makei'a 
favourite.  The  surface  of  the  mould  is  worn 
away  with  much  use,  and  there  is  a  meuiorandum 
that  the  maker  used  It  fav  a  violin  as  late  as 
1736.  his  86th  or  K7th  ye-ir.  Another  (no.  7) 
is  also  marked  '  B,'  and  dated  'A  di  3  Giugno 
1692.'  Two  others  i^nos.  t  and  5)  are  dated 
several  yeaia  later:  the  first  is  marked  '8' 
(«iiretto),anditiaern)ed*Ad{ao.i703.  Settembre*; 
til.  .  aier  marked  'P,'  and  dated  'A  15  Feb.  l  705,* 
with  the  midter's  name  '  Antonio  Stradivari/  ia 
somewhat  diortev  and  mote  eonflned  tn  dedgn 
than  usual,  and  the  *P'  evidently  stnuds  for 
'Piccolo'  (fimaU  patteru).  Another  violm  mould 
is  marked  *T'  with  no  date  (nu.  4).  There  is  also 
a  mould  for  a  child's  violin  with  the  blocks  at- 
t^iched,  accompauiod  by  an  exquisite  drawing 
of  the  belly  on  cartridge  paper. 

These  long  and  narrow  moulds,  dated  after  1690, 
lead  ns  to  an  innovatfon  hi  the  pattern  peealiar  to 
Stradivari  among  the  classical  maki  rs  It  was 
about  this  time  that  he  began  to  make  iustni- 


of  mater  length,  which  the  French  call 

* longuets,  and  known  in  £ngland  as '  long  Strads.' 
Mr.  Hart  says  of  these, '  We  have  a  totally  dif- 
ferently constructed  iasfarnnient:  it  is  less  graceful, 
although  there  is  no  absence  of  the  masterly 
hand  throughout  the  work.  It  has  reived  the 
title  of  "long  Strad,"  not  from  increased  length, 
as  its  name  would  implj,  but  from  (he  appearuoe 
of  additional  length  wmoh  ita  narrownws  givea 
it,  and  which  i.s  particularly  observable  between 
the  soundholes.'  This  exoellent  critic  of  violins 
here  appean  to  ftll  Into  n  iUght  oonfoaion. 
These  observations  apply  to  the  narrow  violins 
made  on  the  'S '  or  'Slretto'  (narrow)  moulds,  of 
thenotmal  length,  but  diminiahed  breail  th .  These 
are  Icsa  nncommon  than  the  true  '  long  Strad* 
(Lungu),  specimens  of  which  the  writer  has  seen ; 
they  are  of  the  normal  width  or  only  a  trifle 
under  it,  and  at  lenst  a  quarter  of  an  inch  longer 
than  the  normal  length,  thia  extra  length  bMng 
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MOftUy  distributed  on  either  side  of  the  bridge. 
Tiie  neek  nqaim  to  be  lengthened  in  the  seme 

proportion;  hence  the  stop  becomes  appreciably 
longer.  The  true '  long  Strads'  are  remarkable  for 
power  of  tone^  bat  are  for  the  above  wwm  less 
eaaily  handletl :  and  hence  the  pattern  never 
catne  into  general  use.  Some,  if  not  all  of  thetn, 
were  probably  made  on  the  *SL*  (Stretto  Lu  n  g.  > ) 
moulil  of  1691  :  one  very  fine  specimen,  formerly 
in  the  possession  of  Lord  Falmouth,  is  dated 
1693.  The  'SL'  pattern  was  occasionally  used  by 
the  maker  in  his  nutare  ymn,  but  is  Imt  fre- 
quent after  1700. 

The  nineties  were  with  Stradivari  a  decade  of 
bold  experiment  in  other  respects.  Sometimes 
he  ellered  the  eunree  of  the  beek  and  belly ; 
occasionally  he  innovated  in  the  thicknesfieH,  some 
of  his  experiments,  as  more  than  one  purchaser 
of  •  handsome  and  unspoiled  yhXin  knows  to  his 
eoe^  being  sufficifntly  unfortimate.  He  made 
•onie  violins  with  bellies  ho  thin  that  they  are 
vseless  for  the  higher  pitch  and  increaiied  pressure 
of  modem  playing,  and  must  either  be  fortified 
with  new  wood  or  laid  on  the  shelf  as  curiodities. 
These  various  experiments  enabled  the  maker 
to  fix  definitely  the  principle*  on  which  the 
Addles  of  Mi  thbd  and  beet  period  (1 698- 1 7 18) 
an  designed. 

This  third  period  indodee  the  greater  part  of 
the  known  luetrumenti  of  Strndlveri,  end  iheee 
are  in  all  respects  his  beat.  The  culminating 
point  of  his  work  may  be  fixed  at  the  year  1 714, 
which  is  the  date  of  the  odebrated  'Dolphin* 
Stradivari,  once  the  property  of  M.  A  lard, 
efterwardu  of  Mr.  Adam.  'From  about  1700.' 
Wfitee  Mr.  Hart,  p.  131,  'his  instruments  show 
to  119  rtuicb  (if  what  folluws  later.  The  outline 
in  changed,  but  the  curves  blending  into  one 
Mother  are  beautiful  in  the  extreme.  The  cor- 
nen  are  treated  differently.  The  wood  used  for 
the  backs  and  eidee  is  most  handsome,  having  a 
broad  curl.  The  scrolls  are  of  bold  conception, 
jmd  finely  executed.'  It  must  be  noted,  however, 
that  the  differeneee  of  oonstraetion  between  thie 
third  and  best  period,  and  the  preceding,  are 
minute  in  the  extreme.  The  modelling  is  much 
the  Mune.  the  size  and  general  deMgn  tenudn 
unrdtercd.  Stradivari,  in  fact,  kept  tlie  actual 
moulds  {jorine)  of  the  preceding  period  constantly 
Jn  nee.  It  is  true  that  he  addea  new  ones  to  his 
stock,  e.r/.  that  dated  1705  above  mentioned. 
But  it  is  obvious  that  his  old  '  £ '  {batto,  flat) 
moulds  were  constantly  in  use :  the  majority  of 
the  violins  of  this  Inst  period  seem  to  hnve  been 
made  firom  et  most  two  or  three  moulds.  The 
rapidity  of  his  production  was  astonishing.  In 
170a,  as  we  learn  from  the  MSS.  of  Desiderio 
AM,  he  made  two  Tiolins  end  n  Tioloooello  by 
order  of  the  Governor  of  Cremona,  to  be  sent  ns 
presents  to  the  Duke  of  Alba.  In  1 707  the  Mar- 
qnis  Desiderio deri  sent  by  order  of  Charles  III. 
of  Spain  a  commitiBion  to  Stradivari  to  make  six 
violins,  two  tenora,  and  one  violoncello  for  the 
royal  orchestra.  In  the  same  yenr  he  made  fur 
the  Cinintfss  Cribtina  Visconti  a  new  viola  da 
gamba  ttiia  gobba.    The  catlridge  pallerus  fur 


the  neck  of  this  he  put  away  thus  l&belied : 
'Masum  del  aumioo  dsl  TMonesUo  Ordiwrwnj, 

manichd  della  longezza  della  Vt(da  delist  Sig^nors 
Cristina  Visconti  fatta  in  1 707.'    From  tliis  it 
would  appear  that  he  considered  this  'wlol*  4e 
gamba  neck  equally  adapted  to  the  onlirui'-y 
violoncello,  from  which  it  would  follow  tiiMX  tike 
body  was  of  the  ulze  of  an  ordinary  TioloanDo^ 
or  considerably  larger  than  the  ordia.\r7  vialn 
da  gamba.    In  1716  he  made  new  models  form 
violoncello  (Della  Vnlle  Collection,  no.  16^,  per- 
haps the  same  which  in  this  yenr«  nooor«luv  ^ 
the  Arid  MSS.,  be  made  ftrthn  Dako  of  ICo- 
dena.    In  the  same  year  ho  mode  a  twolve- 
stringed  vida  d'amore  (six  gnt  ettinga,  »nd  six 
who  Btrinfrs),  the  pattern  of  whidi  ho  intribod 
•  Modelli  della  Viola  d'Amore  a  13  Corde  £aUii 
nell  mesa  di  Cienaio  dell'  anno  Bisestile  mdoexTi.' 
This  is  a  ohoioe  specimen  of  Stradivari'a  spellipf : 
by  'Cienaio*  he  means  'Gennaio,'  or  Januara. 
A  choicer  one  still,  in  which  the  grammar  rivaJi 
the  spelling,  is  the  inscription  on  the  patterns  ef 
some  instrument  made  for  the  Marquis  Oar* 
bonelli:  'Qui  dentro  quest!  deeingni  che  sono 
qui  dentro  sforati  sono  quelli  che  se  fatto  al 
lll'mo.  1^.  HMobese  Garbonelli  di  Maatovm* 
(Delia  VaHe  Collection,  no.  37).*    In  1710 
Stradivari  made  a  concerto  of  iti>truinent8  (pn- 
bably  two  violins,  two  tenors,  and  a  violonoeUo), 
whkm  he  Intended  as  a  present  for  the  KSng  of 
S[>!iin  on  the  occasion  of  lii.^  passin^j  through 
Cremona.  Ue  was  dissuaded  from  executing  this 
intention,  and  the  inatramenta  lenained  &  his 
possepbion. 

During  this  final  period,  1700-1728,  we  find 
little  variation  in  the  general  pattern  and  dimen- 
sions of  Stradivari's  instruments.  He  pmljably 
used  only  two  or  three  moulds.  Such  variMtiun 
aa  than  ia  liaa  ehloay  in  the  fanadth,  m  t&m 


violinti,  probably  made  on  the  *8*  moalds,  behf 

narrower  than  the  averu^'c.  As  a  bpwiinen  of 
this,  his  best  period,  a  beautiful  violin  dated 
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1708,  the  prnptrty  of  Dr.  William  HqgglBi^ 
F.K.S.  hsM  been  at-iecUil  lor  iUuMlnUkm. 

From  1715  to  1730  (b«tiraMi  ih«  iiwlMr^s  75th 
Md  8otb  year"")  h'^  instruments  are  generally 
•uppojxjii  to  deteriorate.  There  are  certainly 
uiiLii  v  bearing  his  name  very  different  from  those 
of  the  maker's  prime.  The  model  ia  Bomewhai 
higher,  the  result  being  less  brilliancy  in  the 
tone  :  the  BcroU  and  the  wood  generally  ia 
heavier,  the  vamiih  is  darker,  and  the  work  lets 
finkilMd.  F«r  the fbllowing  equally  arfciiliie  and 
•dentific  comparison  of  the  violin  of  1708  with 
O&e  of  1726,  which  n»ay  be  taken  a«  f.iir  speci- 
meni  of  the  eeoond  and  third  periods  respectively, 
tlie  writer  ig  indebted  to  the  joint  hibuurs  of 
Dr.  Huggiaa.  JbMi.S.,  and  Mrs.  Uuggioa. 

'The  violin  of  1708  weigh*  |  lb.,  that  of  1726 
I  lb.  The  fittings  may  iukf  tomeihing  to  do 
with  this  difference;  bat  the  1726  violin  is 
heavier  in  itj^elf.  The  violin  of  170S  has  higher 
•ides  aad  flatter  cunrea  in  the  belly  and  back 
tbadi  thftt  of  1736.  The  general  rorm  of  the 
1708  violin  is  much  more  mxuiterly  than  t^l  it  <  f 
the  1726  oue,  whicl)  is  rather  "  wi^py  "  looking. 
The  parts  of  the  form  of  the  170^  violin  are 
"bro'iL^ht  thoroughly  well  together,"  Rs  an  artist 
would  say;  and  it  gives  the  idea  of  being  at  once 
iMger  eiliii  more  powerful  and  at  the  same  time 
more  graceful  than  the  1726  instrument.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  the  two  violins  are  of  almost  the 
same  form  and  nizo,  as  thoy  lit  nicdij  into  the 
•une  caMi^  There  can  be  no  doubt,  however, 
as  to  the  artletie  justiee  of  the  ebove  oteervationB, 
and  the  mattLT  i»  au  excellent  illustration  of  how 
much  form  depends  upon  very  deiioate  modilica- 
tions  of  llne--iiiodifieeliei»  whidi  it  will  eiroost 
bsfflo  cvf-n  a  trained  eye  to  detect  at  any  one 
poiut,  but  which  in  the  aggregate  tell  at  a  glance. 
All  art  homologue  occurs  in  delicate  painting, 
where  refined  modifications  of  colour  must  be 
effected  by  touches  which  the  painter  can  only 
feel  he  is  laying  on,  but  cannot  see  until,  after  a 
time,  he  becomes  oonedotu  of  n  subtle  obenge  of 
wkrar  trben  he  has  been  working. 

'The  ptirBing  of  the  17^6  violin  ia  much  in- 
iisrior  to  that  of  the  1708  one.  The  backs  of 
both  vioUns  are  in  one  piece,  bat  the  back  wood 
of  the  1726  one  is  ginall  and  insigniti  iint  in 
"curl"  and  iu  markiugs  generally,  i  ho  wotnl 
of  the  belly  of  the  1726  one  is  in  two  pieces. 

'The  tone  of  the  1716  violin  is  quite  without 
the  grandeur  and  brilliancy  of  that  of  1708. 
There  is  no  reserve  of  force  about  that  of  the 
1726  one:  the  tone  seems  to  oome  all  at  onoe, 
•ad  Tcry  leedilj. '  It  has  mnoh  baentj,  withont 
having  beauty  of  such  commanding  quality  that 
at  once  one  is  led  captive.  It  is  a/mo<t  all  music, 
but  not  without  Jut  e  tveee  of  whet  is  very 
noticeable  in  some  early  Stradivari  us  violins,  viz. 
a  certain  confusion  of  utterance  of  any  given  note 
as  if  (to  borrow  the  language  of  optics)  the  tone 
had  not  all  "  come  to  focus  "  perfectly.  No  deep 
flMSjr'Sided  nature  could  find  complete  sati^^fibo- 
tien  in  tlie  tinie  of  the  173^  violin,  its  cepemty 
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for  response  to  vsiying  mentol  sfaites  It  too 

limited. 

'  The  /-boles  and  the  semll  la  the  1708  Tfoliii 

are  much  more  snbtle  and  free  in  curve  than 
tlioKe  of  the  1736  one.  The  subtlety  of  curve 
makes  them  of  course  interesting,  for  Uie  interest 
of  form  depends  largely  upon  the  stimulating 
mysteriotuness  which  arises  when  they  vary  from 
the  simple  curve.  The  freeiloin  of  the  curve  is 
aiso  an  imrx^tant  factor  in  the  pleasure  induced 
by  the  signt  of  ft  fh»  ▼tolta :  soeh  freedom  eon* 
veying  the  idea  of  mastirly  ease,  and  the  eye 
being  carried  ou  without  the  irritating  chei^ 
occasioned  by  lines  wanting  in  freedom.  There 
is  h  '.V.  VI  r  fn  !om  and  fret.-doin.  Tlio  freedom 
of  blradivarius  at  his  best  is  aa  the  freedom  of 
Gotido  wrdhitsetun,  not  m  that  of  Classical,  it 
impreesss  one  es  en  expression  of  unfettered 
aspiration  not  of  ordered  repetition.  The  scroll 
of  the  170S  viiilin  wuul  1  not  go  so  well  with  the 
1 726  violuk  as  its  own  sorolL  Stradivarius  seems 
to  hftve  been  an  gifted  with  rsre  powers  of 
harmony  aa  well  as  of  nulody  in  form  ;  t.  e.  every 
part  of  his  violins  is  always  in  perfect  keeping 
with  the  rest.  Upon  the  whole  tile  fonn  of  tlw 
I  7 :6  violin  may  he  s:iid  to  show  a  TOiy  COIuldst^ 
ablo  ducadtiuce  from  that  of  1 708.' 

How  far  Stradivari  is  personally  responffblo 
for  this  decadence  it  is  now  impossible  to  my. 
The  fashion  of  the  period,  preferring  the  Stainer 
nuxlel,  perhaps  dL-manded  greater  height  in  the 
belly  and  back,  and  greater  massiveness  in  the 
wood :  and  It  Is  oertain  that  to  some  of  these 
instruments  he  refused  the  direct  authoiisation 
of  his  name.  In  many  instruments  of  this  period 
the  label  of  Stradivari  is  inserted ;  but  in  others 
of  tliern  a  tinket  appears,  ind  enting,  as  the  fact  is, 
that  thutie  violins  were  made  under  bis  gt-aeral 
direction  by  other  liaiids  ('  sub  dissiplin&  Antonii 
Stradluarii,  Cremono),  17  in  very  small  type). 
The  work mansbi  p of  these  instruments  is  generally 
attributable  to  his  i^ons  Oiuobouo  and  Francesco. 
Occasionally,  however,  we  have  a  genuine  product 
of  the  great  master's  old  age,  such  as  the  fine  violin 
belonging  to  ■Sfr.  Wiener,  dated  173  J,  'do  Anni 
83.'  The  productivity  of  Stradivari  in  the  latter 
hidf  of  his  life  has  been  mentioned.  There  oaonot 
le  much  less  than  a  thousand  of  his  instnimenta. 
most  of  tiieui  of  this  period,  still  existing,  and  of 
the  ordinary  kind— vinlios,  isoors.  and  basses. 
Some  have  disappeared:  e.g.  we  know  that  he 
nuule  many  violas  da  gamba,  though  none  of  them, 
so  far  as  the  writer  knows,  are  iu  existence.' 
We  know  that  he  also  made  a  great  number  of 
kits,  guitars,  lutes,  theorbos,  lyres,  and  inaa« 
dolins,  which  having  become  curiosities,  are  not 
frequently  in  the  channel  of  trade.  For  all 
these  inatnrments  he  nrnde  fitUngs  and  cases. 
On  the  fitt-TiLrs  he  bestowed  peetdiar  pains  T!ic 
Delia  Valie  collection  uontains  several  of  his 
tailpieoes  which  were  never  used.  Tit  esc  are  of 
maple,  carefully  proportioned,  of  an  oblons  shape, 
auil  finely  finished.  They  are  apparentlv  made 
oot  of  btoolis  of  wood  eiinUar  to  fingiofboMeds. 

*  Tb*  MsMBB  sC  Ow  Fsrts  Coft<«r**totr«  eonUlni  •  bMutIM 
ta|OMa«Qtil*taie«lavMstf»iMBte«I0lndlTBrl  U(o.mj. 
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His  fingerboards  were  also  of  maple,  and  were 
sometimes  handHomely  inlaid.  Some  specimens 
of  his  fittings,  removed  from  the  instruments  by 
VailUumo  and  Gaud,  wen  prcintod  by  them 
to  tih*  MoMam  of  the  FtewConuwrvfttoIra,  wbatv 
Ihey  may  still  bu  scon  (nos.  f>,  lo,  114,  115I. 

la  another  importaat  detail  of  the  violiiit 
the  bridge,  Stradivari  effected  the  final  im- 
provement :  and  it  may  be  <3aid  th:it  he  hns  a 
monument  in  tivery  violin  bridge  in  the  world. 
Befbra  the  Amatis,  the  bridge  had  been  cut 
almost  at  haphazard.  The  AmatiB  reduced  it 
to  Bomething  approaching  the  present  normal 
form  (Ma  tlie  engravings  in  F^tis,  Antoine  Stra- 
divari, p.  95),  but  Stradivari  made  the  final 
alteration.  This  consisted  in  abandoning,  for 
tlie  lower  half  of  the  bridge,  tbe  principle  of 
Um  wohy  nnd  nibatituting  for  it  *  firm  bar  rest- 
ing on  a  fbot  near  eaob  end.  The  upper  part  of 
the  Ijiidt^e  is  an  arch,  formed  by  the  '  heart"  or 
central  hole ;  and  by  means  of  the  massive  bar 
below,  tho  vilwatiou  eacdted  hj  Hie  atiingn  in 
this  arched  upper  part  are  re^'ulated,  and  tratis- 
mitied  by  tbe  feet  to  the  body  of  the  in^tru- 
mant.  SUigfat  aa  the  improvement  Meems,  it  was 
a  great  discovery :  and  m'nce  his  time  the  form 
of  the  bridge  has  never  been  changed.  [See 
Bbumb.]  So  important  is  the  bridge  to  the 
violin,  that  had  Stradivari  ejected  nothing  else, 
this  would  have  been  eufficient  to  make  him 
fanwus.  Another  great  service  which  he  rendered 
U)vioiin«niakingoiatiBatodittfi«iiigthaa«acttha|>e 
of  the  lonndlioiet  and  theh-  vdatum  to  the  comer 
blocks.  Fortunately  we  have  pre.served  in  the 
Delia  Valle  oollectiou  (no.  35),  in  the  great 
makei't  own  autograph ,  his  rale  Ibr  placing  the 
Bovindholes.  It  is  inscribed  'Regola  per  coUo- 
care  le  //  delU  Vjolini,  Viole,  Violoncelli.'  The 
explanation  of  this  is,  that  it  was  one  of  the 
fixed  priiiciplea  of  Stradivari,  in  which  ho  dif- 
fered from  liis  predecesaors,  that  the  same  laws 
governeii  the  proporUoDB  of  all  moiibert  of  the 
violin  &milv,  aa 
distinguished  from 
tlie  viol  family, 
which  includes  the 
violadagamba  and 
doi:^il  l  ass,  and  is 
goverui^  by  other 
proportions.  The 
diagram  is  adapted 
to  the  mould  '  P* 
wUoh,  aa  noted 
above,  indicates 
•Piccolo'  or  'small 
pattern,'  and  whs 
made  on  Feb.  95, 
1705. 

This  dia<;ram  af- 
fordsan  interesting 

|nrobl«m  to  atudmitB  of  t!i«  meolianini  of  tiie 

violin.  Whatever  the  rule  may  be,  the  sound- 
holes  of  Stradivari  ai^  all  traced  in  accordance 
with  it.  The  writer  has  his  own  solution  of  the 
]>roi  tern,  but  it  would  Iw  ont  of  plaoa  in  the  pre- 

seut  article. 


The  fine  tone  and  the  lasting  wear  nf  Sindi- 
vari's  instruments  undoubtedly  depend  an  the 
thorou;:hnesa  with  which  the  mechanical  part 
of  the  work  ia  ezeouted.  A  good  violia  ia  liks 
a  good  watiA :  all  i(i  'worlor  mnat  bo  of 
feet  mater;, ;iii:l  accurately  ]>m\.    t . 
J^othiag  could  be  more  perfect  than  the  iul 
flniih  of  tlia  vIoHm  ofStndivMi  Thm 
selected  is  BoHd,  sonnd,  and  isnnoroua.    The  pin- 
is  of  the  beet  quality  from  Switzerland  and  «b« 
Trenttno :  the  thicknesses  and  the  lines  at  tim 
pattern  are  all  detpninnod  with  scientific 
curacy:  the  inner  framework,  consisting  of  tbe 
blocks  and  linings^  is  of  willow  irom  the  baaki 
of  the  Po  about  Cremona.    It  is  solidly  oon- 
structed,  and  the  bridge  and  soondholes  are  so 
arranged  as  to  produce  by  its  aid  a  powerful 
vibration  of  the  beUy  ondier  the  siringa.  Tbe 
external  flnleh  eqvHklly  exbitrite  marko  of  high 
mechanica.1  excellence.   The  purflinij  i.s  execnied 
with  a  precision  which  cannot  be  apprvciatad 
without  a  magnifying  gfaut.  Tha  finae  mre  ad- 
mirably finn  and  perfect,  and  fully  di.«pl:^v  that 
mastery  uf  curves  in  which  Stradivari  w  j^-^  pre- 
eminent.  And  hm  may  be  noticed  a  singular 
freak  in  which  the  great  m.ikcr  oof-n  ioually  in- 
dulged.   Instead  of  cutting  the  several  outlines 
of  the  fiddle  and  those  of  the  scroll  and  aottad- 
holes  to  the  usual  curves,  Stradivari  in  some  in* 
stances  made  these  outlines  polygonal, 
composed  of  a  series  of  short  straight  lines.  The 
purfling  foUowt  tbo  polygoaaloutlincb  and  la  aba 
polygonal.   It  ii  Mrd  to  oeo  what  moCiva  be 
can  have  had  in  producing  these  singular  in- 
struments, except  to  show  hit  eatraotdiaaxj 
skill  aa  a  frarSer.   Viewed  from  a  eertain  dia- 
tance,  these  instruments  exhibit  the  ordinary 
appearance.    The  Marquis  Delia  Valle  has  a 
viola,  and  lb.  Yonwiller,  a  violin,  «f  tliia  po- 
culiar  pattern. 

The  varnish  used  by  Stradivari  in  his  earlier 
years  is  similar  to  that  of  NichoInM  Amati,  ia 
texture  and  in  the  method  of  applying  it.  In 
colour  there  is  this  difference,  that  Stradivari 
avoids  the  favourite  brownish  tint  of  Amati, 
and  ganerally  emploj*  a  more  or  less  pronounoed 
yellow.  It  if  <^  varnish  of  a  wft  and  panatratiog 
nature,  apparently  permeating  the  wchxI  t>>  wirne 
depth  beneath  Uie  suriiace,  so  that  when  the 
body  of  tha  varnish  ia  worn  olf  tiie  eoloor  a»i 
subrttance  apj  t  ir  to  remain.  After  16S4  he 
bej*an-tO  use  a  thicker  and  more  lustrous  varnish 
of  a  reddish  tint  ;  and  this  colour  he  ultimately 
eniployed  to  the  exclusion  of  otliem.  The  sl~iri'-^ 
etfect  of  the  red  tint  on  the  back  of  the  iidaio 
seems  to  have  suggested  to  Stradivari  the  device 
of '  breaking  up '  the  varnish  on  the  back,  thus 
imitating  the  eflTectof  wear.  When  employed  by 
a  skilful  workman  th'ia  device  lends  greni  addi- 
tional beauty  to  work  in  the  oonnotsaeur's 
eye  :  and  tM  example  hat  been  generally  fol- 
lowed. 'Breakin:,'  Mji'  is  >  peeutiar  and  difficult 
branch  of  the  varuiHlter's  art.  Many  good  makers 
hava  fiiilad  in  it :  next  to  StradivarC  Voillaama 
succi^eded  best.  Tn  the  inHirumentH  of  his  lato>«t 
years  Stradivari  sometimes  reverted  to  the  brown 
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tint  wliich  WM  fashionable  in  hi«  youth.  These 
may  h»Te  been  vamulied  by  bia  loii,  whomt  iU' 
•trumenU  generally  Mchlbit  this  brown  oolour. 

Stradivari  occriBionuUy  gave  bit*  Jinest  irii^tru- 
nMiiU  Mverai  coata  of  fine  pure  oil  vanii»b, 
poUdting  oeb  ootA  m  tttoa  m  dry.  Sometimes, 
however,  the  coats  are  fewt  r  jiud  thinner,  arul  the 
writer  hm  seeu  an  iimtrumeut  aent  forth  iutu  the 
worid  by  the  great  maker  witb  the  aize  barely 
covered.  Perhaps  the  cnBtorner  could  not  wait 
for  the  TanuBlung.  Ah  a  rule,  however,  the 
Stradivwti  iiMtrumenta  are  remarkable  for  ex- 
oellence  of  vamiah.  It  ui  *  faofc  not  very 
generally  known  that  SbadiTAli  oeoMJonally 
vamiainjti  his  instrunuatg  with  B|)Irit  varnisli. 
Tbil  it  much  more  easily  applied  and  dries 
more  <|id«]d7  tban  oil  vamiab,  and  from  the 
very  giiK  ral  employment  of  it  in  the  middle 
of  the  last  century,  it  would  aeem  that  muiiit 
vioUn-makera  hailed  its  discovery  as  a  boon. 
The  better  cl;i»o  uf  maktrs  tried  it  and  nban- 
doaed  it,  diM-ovcring  prubably  that  it  did  not 
anmrar  m>  well  in  the  and,  thou^  ebc«p«r«  ftod 
more  easily  applied. 

Though  Stnidivari,  as  has  been  observed,  made 
inHtruinunts  of  all  sorts,  his  fame  rests  on  those 
of  (he  violin  tribe,  i.  t,  violinii,  viola*  and  violon- 
adlos.  A  few  of  h!a  Idte  «sist :  a  flm  apedmen 
is  in  the  Museum  of  the  Pariit  C<  nser  .  nt  iro 
(no.  6l).  It  ie  of  large  size,  and  belongs  U)  tlie 
baat  poiod.  being  dated  171 7.  Clapisson,  who 
parchased  it  in  l?^f;8.  intrridui-od  in  his  lomic 
opera  'Les  trois  Nicolas'  a  gavutte  «[ieciftlly 
wittten  for  this  instrument,  the  aolo  part  in  which 
was  played  by  Croisilles,  and  produced  a  singularly 
brilliant  effect.  A  remarkably  line  mandolin  with 
a  carved  head,  formerly  the  property  of  J.  B. 
VuillaauM.  still  exists  in  Faria.  A  beautiful 
guitar  of  Us  mako.  dalad  1680.  waa  in  tbis 
country  in  1881.  Tlie  roso  of  the  guitar  being 
filled  with  a  mass  of  di^licatti  Lract^ry,  in  the  style 
of  »  ofaealar  flamboyant  window,  the  inxide  is  not 
open  to  viesv,  and  tlie  maker  therefore  cut  hi.s  name 
with  the  knife  on  the  back  of  the  peg-box.^ 


His  larger  instruments  of  the  violin  tribe 
(vlolaa  and  Tiolonoalloa)  are  liable  to  the  charge 

of  being  merely  magnilie<l  fiildleB.  In  this  re- 
spect btradivart  set  an  oxaiuplc  which  was  ful- 
lowed  by  other  makers.  However  correct  in 
theory,  it  is  cotniiumly  cnnsidered  tliat  as  rey^ard» 
the  viola  tlii»  principle  ia  a  failure ;  fur  violag  of 
older  models  have  a  better  effect  in  a  quartet 
tban  tboae  of  Stradivari.         tone  ia  ridi  and 
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'  thick,'  but  deficient  in  liquidity :  this  character 
ia  ovida&Uy  tbe  reaolt  of  abaUowDesa  in  the  ritMi^ 
and  oouaqiiont  ahminew  in  tbo  sotmdpnet.  Wa 

have,  however,  little  ojiportunity  of  judy;inj,'  of  the 
cffeot  of  Stradivari's  large  vidas,  most  of  whicb 
hsva  bean  ent  down  to  tba  aba  of  tba  oontralto. 

Stradivari's  theitry  broke  di  uii  rnn.-|)icuc)U»ly 
whtiu  hti  applied  it  tu  the  violoncvUu.  Tba 
violoncello  absolutely  requires  a  greater  height 
in  the  ril>8,  in  proportion  to  the  lenLjth,  than 
the  violin.  Slradivaxi,  iu  endeavouring  to  ro- 
duce  the  violoncello  in  this  respect  to  the  pro* 
portions  of  the  violin,  aometimea  made  instru* 
ments  which  are  very  defective  in  tone,  and  can 
only  be  cuicd  l>y  increasing  the  height  of  the 
ribs.  The  violoncellos  are  of  two  sisas,  and  tho 
larger  ia  now  aa  scaroe  aa  tbe  lai]ga  ▼ioha.  Hia 
celebrated  bass  of  S<rvai-<,  now  belonging  to 
M.  Servais,  jun.,  is  a  rnre  8|  ccimen.  Those  of 
Signore  Piatti  an<l  Herr  Hauiiauiiui  abould  alao 
be  mentioned!.  ILe  i!iii:dler  hashes  are  too  nar> 
row,  an<l  their  tone  is  thin,  approaching  that  of 
ibo  viola  da  gamba.  Tbe  violoncello  of  the 
younger  Duport,  now  in  the  possession  of  M. 
Franchomme,  is  of  this  small  pattern.  These 
smaller  instruments  are  ea!«ier  U)  liandlo.  and  :tre 
on  that  aocoanfc  preferred  by  some  players.  Tho 
larger  onoa  bava  a  mneb  finer  tone.  Tbeoa 
larger  ba»8e<<  were  orii^'inuUy  constructed  for  Uf>e 
in  the  concerto,  whether  'da  chiesa'  or  *da 
camera,*  the  nairowar  onea  being  apprqiriatod 
to  Holo  music. 

Double-basses  of  Stra<livari  are  rare;'  and 
there  are  probably  at  present  none  in  this 
co'i'ttrv  Dragonttti  had  one,  but  it  does  not 
appear  10  have  been  his  favourite  instrument. 
Count  Ludovioo  Melzi  has  a  fine  specimen,  of 
high  model,  and  very  broad.  The  lower  angles 
of  the  middle  bonta  are  ramded  off,  apparently 
to  avoid  injury. 

The  fine  tone  of  tbe  Stradivari  violins  testifies  to 
tbe  aabolMitial  value  of  tbe  impirovemeDts  which 
he  effected  in  the  pattern.  It  is  invariably 
bright,  sweet,  full  and  e<)uuble.  It  is  also  oa^iiy 
yielded,  or,  in  the  111:11011  plira^e,  'oomes  out' 
frfflv  undrr  thr^  b  .w.  Nicholas  Aniati,  nnd  the 
earlier  Guaruitiiiii,  produced  iustrunicutu  which 
diam  by  their  aottness  rather  than  by  their 
power:  in  Joseph  Guamieri  everything  yields 
to  sonority  and  deptb.  But  Against  Ml  otiier 
violins,  a  ^ood  iSlradivari  be  1  s  i  tf  th*-  palm  for 
general  excellence  of  tone,  as  well  as  for  beauty 
and  durability :  and  all  aoooaeding  generatiooa 
of  fiddle-makers  have  acknowledged  the  ox- 
oellenoe  of  tho  b»tradivari  model  by  copying  it. 
Tbo  majority  of  the  violins  made  during  the  last 
century  antf  a  half,  of  all  sort.**,  from  the  best 
prcxluction*  of  Lupot,  i'endt,  i'ressenda,  and 
Vuillaume,  down  to  the  common  fiddles  of 
Mirecourt  and  Neukirchen,  manofiMitanid  bv 
the  gross  and  sold  for  a  few  shillings,  are  SCmdU 
vari  copies.  The  most  accomplished  maker  can 
invent  nothing  better;  tbe  dullest  workman 
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cannot  fail  to  make  a  tolerable  fiddle,  if  he 
toUom  hia  model  ai  well  as  be  can.  But  there 
ii  a  great  gulf  between  the  maiter  and  the  beat 

of  hia  iiniutors.  Xo  man  who  ever  lived,  dur- 
ing this  century  and  a  half,  baa  been  able  to 
make  a  fiddle  wUdi  oeuld  poHlbly  be  niBtakfln 
b^  .1  imict"   >1  eye  for  the  work  of  StradivnrL 

Of  thti  person  ot  Stradivari  we  have  some 
traditional  notices.  According  to  ¥6tin.  Vol' 
ledro,  first  violin  in  the  royal  orcheitra  at  Turin, 
to  wbut>e  encouragement  we  owe  thu  fine  pro 
ductionn  of  Preeoenda.  used  to  say  that  his 
master  had  known  Stradivari,  and  waa  fond  of 
talking  about  him.  Polledro's  master  was  Pug< 
nani.  burn  in  1 727,  ten  years  only  betore  Stratli- 
tari't  death,  and  h«  ooald  therefore  only  have 
wen  bhn  as  a  child.  Aeoordin^'  to  htm  Stradi- 
vari waa  tall  and  thin.  He  usually  wore  A  white 
woollen  cap  in  winter,  and  a  cotton  one  in  sum* 
mer ;  over  his  dothes,  while  ai  work,  he  wore  • 
white  leather  apron:  and  as  he  was  always  at 
work  hia  costume  varied  but  iittlti.  lie  had 
acquired  more  than  n  eompeteoce  by  labour  and 
frugality;  and  it  was  a  proverb  in  Cremona, 
'Ricco  come  Stradivari'  (Kich  as  Str.idivari). 
The  saperior  position  in  life  taken  by  hia  de- 
scendants hfHTH  this  out.  La  Houssaie,  the 
celebrated  French  violiuiiit  (bora  1735)1  whom 
F^Us  knew  in  youth,  and  who  visited  Cremona 
a  few  yean  after  the  death  of  Stradivari,  told 
F^tis  that  the  priee  at  which  Stradivari  told  his 
violiriM  wius  four  louia  d'or  each-  L-um  which 
would  probably  have  purchased  as  much  in 
Cremona  »  hnndred  and  nxtj  jeart  ago  aa  ten 
times  that  amount  now.'  Ccrvetto,  an  Italian 
musician  in  London  in  the  last  century,  is  said  to 
bnve  reorived  a  eonsignment  of  Stradivari  violins 
for  sale,  but  to  have  returned  them,  not  being 
able  to  dispose  of  tiicm  for  the  price  asked,  which 
was  £4  a-piece.  The  story  is  probable  enough, 
for  thongh  tlie  '  Cremona*  violin  was  popular  in 
London  in  the  IasI  century,  we  find  in  EuglLtth 
literature  of  tliat  period  BO  tiaoo  of  tlw  aaiM  of 
Stradivari.  ^ 

Thongh  fiddle*nw1c{ng  is  an  art  which  runs  in 
ftkmilies,  it  ii>  certain  tliat  the  best  niaki-rs  are 
the  most  original,  and  that  the  most  original 
makers  are  Uiom  who  did  not  inherit  thmr 
trade;  Stratlivari,  Stalner,  Fu  I  r,  Pressenda, 
wad  fienjamin  JJanks,  are  prouiiueut  instances. 
Only  one  of  the  two  fiddle^nuiking  aont  of  Stra> 
di\'ari.  Francesco  and  Omobono,  inherited  any  of 
the  father's  ability,  and  thiH  was  Franc«»co.  He 
made  excellent  violins,  which  arc  easily  distin- 
guishable from  the  work  of  the  father.  'The 
outline,'  says  Mr.  Hart  ('  flie  Violin,'  p.  136), 
'  is  ragg&i,  thb  modelliqg  dkrtiiu!t»  the  scroll  a 
ponderoua  pieoe  of  carving,  quite  foreign  to 
btradivarius  the  elder,  and  the  vamii^h,  though 
goo<l,  is  Uitally  different  from  the  superb  coats 
found  on  the  father's  works  of  late  date.  .  .  . 
The  design  is  hold  uid  original,  the  ionndhole 
is  <^uite  unlike  that  f  A  :  tMiii  is;  the  tone  of 
Fraticiscus's  iustruuients  is  invariably  very  rich 
nnd  leDing.*  EVaiioeioo  and  Omobono  were  both 
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elderly  men  when  their  father  died,  and  snr- 
vived  him  but  a  few  years.  Omobono,  Xhm 
younger,  died  in  ;  FnaoMOO  in  1745.  la 
1746,  PaolOt  the  youngest  son  and  heLr  of 
Stiikdivari*  let  the  house  in  the  PiazxA  San 
Domenioo  to  GmIo  Be^goozi  and  hia  eon  Mi- 
>  chael.  Carlo  died  in  1 747:  Michael  contapopd 
to  occupy  the  house  until  1758. 

The  relics  of  Stnidi  vaii'e  workehop,  hie  iiMMilAi^ 
patterns,  toolt=,  and  memoranda,  were  carefully 
preserved  by  hia  family  for  nearly  thirty  yesjm. 
In  1776  they  were  sold  by  Paolo  Stradivari  mad 
t  his  eon  Antonio  to  Count  Aleesaudro  Cocio  <U 
!  Casale  Monferrato,  an  enthnnastic  collector  of 
violins,  and  once  the  owner  of  a  celebrated 
matchleaaAmati.  Theie  relici.  together  wifeh  tb« 
original  ooirmpondenoe  and  memonuidnm  of 
assii,'iiment,  are  now  in  tlie  poasesfiion  of  a  Pi»>d- 
monteae  nobleman,  the  Marquis  Bohmdo  I>eU* 
Valle.  In  1777  Paolo  and  Antonio  &tiwli-v«ai 
diHposed  of  the  hou!«e  in  the  PLazza  S.iri  D  f:;enico 
to  the  brothers  Ancina.    In  iHoi  it  wad  Buld  to 
one  Bocco  Bono,  a  wine-cooper  ;  in  1853  it  paaaed 
into  the  hands  of  GiiJ>eppo  Vigani;  in  it 
WiUi  sold  to  Gaetano  D  Oritians,  a  woollen  draj^. 
From  1786  to  1862  it  bore  the  anagraph  1239; 
from  1862  to  1870  it  was  known  as  No.  2  Piazza 
S;ui  Dumcnico;  and  since  1 8  70  as  No.  i  Piaua 
Roma.   When  the  wiiter  inipeeled  it  in  i88i  i» 
was  unoccupied. 

The  descendants  of  Paolo  Stradivari  oontinuod 
to  live  and  flouiisli  at  Crifuiona.  His  tnTin(i>on 
Cesare  Stradivari  was  a  celebrated  obstetric  pbj- 
ndan,  who  It  still  ramembered  by  the  Ctmum 
ese.  When  the  writer  commenced  his  euquiriea 
at  Cremona  concerning  Stradivari,  he  was  in- 
formed that  Stradivan  waa  an  eminent  phTm- 
cian  :  Stradivari  the  violin-maker  was  com- 
pletely foi^otten.  Two  representative  of  the 
family  still  reside  in  the  city:  to  one  of  theaa^ 
Sig.  Dottoro  Enrico  Stradivari,  the  writer  was 
indebted  for  much  courtesy,  and  for  a  copy  of 
the  privately -printed  pamphlet,  by  the  prieet 
Paolo  Lombardini,  from  which  the  genealogical 
information  contained  in  the  present  article  ie 
derived.  Another  branch  of  the  family  is  settled 
in  Milan.  It  may  be  obaerved  in  poising  that 
most  of  the  namee  of  the  fiunons  violitt4Baken 
of  Cremona,  exce|pt  the  Amatis,  are  still  to  l>e 
found  among  its  citizens.  The  Guamieris,  Kug- 
gieris,MidBergfOttiieftbwmd;  battheAmatieltfive 
utterly  dii  !  out,  their  solo  momorial  being  the 
tombstone  of  ono  '  M>'utinu8  de  Amatitt,'  in  the 
floor  of  the  transept  of  the  Duomo.  These  r^• 
prescntatives  of  the  old  makers,  like  the  Stradi- 
varis,  have  taken  to  other  occupations :  the  sole 
representative  of  the  old  craft  tM  Oaniti,«lM»  ttfll 
makes  violins  in  the  Via  Longacqua,  and  anothar 
viuliit-makcr,  even  leutt  known  to  fame,  to  whom 
the  writer  waa  directed,  but  whom  he  found 
engaged  in  finiahiag  •  barrelnHniitt.  The  Qre- 
monese  are  barely  aware  that  Uietr  town  waa 
once  fainouB  for  its  violins,  and  it  w-ia  with  some 
difficulty  that  a  local  amateur  recently  induoni 
the  municipality  to  confer  the  monee  of  Ckmnoan^i 
iww  noat  nmow  nnken  on  two  atraela  leidiqf 
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wo-^twarJ  out  of  tlie  Pir»z7(v  Ttomii.  One  of  these 
streets  now  bears  the  name  of  the  *  ViaCiuaruieri,' 
the  other  that  of  '  Coreo  Stradivari.' 

Ft'lis  h:iS  well  obgi  rved  that  the  violins  of 
Stradivari  hi  u  etjuaUy  remarkable  fur  their  extra- 
ordinary excellence  and  their  extraordinary  num- 
ber. Their  solid  and  durable  construction,  their 
admirable  vaminb,  the  considerable  price  paid  for 
them  in  the  firwt  instance,  and  t}ie  coni*eqiicnt 
care  •xaroiaed  in  koopinji  them,  have  all  con- 
tribntwi  to  their  preMrvstfon :  and  it  Is  piobable 
that  tni>«t  of  fhein  are  still  in  existence.  TlH-ir 
number  ia  legion  :  tfaev  are  always  in  the  market, 
ud  alwaye  comnuna  good  pHees.  Since  the 
middle  of  the  last  ccntnry  tlit  y  have  been  the 
Ikvourite  inHtriinii-ntti  of  violiiiisLB.  Up  to  that 
time,  Stainer  ha<l  been  the  favcmrite  maker. 
Veranini  used  a  pair  of  Stainer  violins :  that  of 
'iartini,  which  w&h  shown  in  the  Milan  Exhibi- 
tion of  1 88 1,  was  a  large  yellow  Stainer,  of  rare 
•xoeUenoe.  Stradivari's  instruments  soon  ousted 
tlie  Stainera  from  (hdr  position,  and  Mvived 
throughout  the  nuisical  worl  l  tl:  ■  traditional 
reputation  of  Cremomt.  FugoMii,  Salomon. 
hdtmt,  Viotti,  Bttillot,  BtbmtSk^  Bode,  Spohr. 
Ernst,  used  them.  Nor.  in  spite  of  the  rivalry 
of  Jusepli  Guamerins,  lias  there  been  any  sign  of 
their  going  out  of  fish  ion.  In  our  own  time, 
Joaehim  uues  a  pair  of  fine  Stradivaris,  both 
of  the  best  perio<l,  one  red.  the  other  yellow : 
Sarasate,  Wilhelmi,  Madame  Norman-Neruda, 
Stniu^  Marsick,  Lndwig,  Kammer,  Wiener,  and 
most  of  oar  leading  violinisto,  play  on  this  maker's 
iiwtruiiients.  It  i.i  evident  from  this  continued 
popularity  that  players  find  tbem  the  most  etiec- 
nve,  fbr  it  is  itiip<iHK{b1e  to  tnppoee  that  they 
would  expend  the  eon^iderable  sums  which  have 
to  be  paid  for  th<  in,  if  they  could  produce  an 
•qaal  eflTect  witli  cheaper  instruments. 

On  tliis  point  the  opinion  of  t!ie  most  eminent 
among  living  players  will  be  read  with  intcrtst. 
Dr.  Joachim,  after  perusing  the  proofs  of  this 
article,  has  mo«t  kindlj  oommaukated  to  the 
writer,  to  be  incorporated  with  it,  a  few  words 
on  the  tone  of  Stradivari's  violins  He  considers 
them  as  mines  of  mu*ical  sound,  which  the  player 
mntt  dig  Into,  as  it  were,  in  order  to  develope 
their  tr,  x-sures,  and  attributes  to  them  a  pccidiar 
retfpuu^iveness.  enabling  the  earnest  pla\4::r  to 
)»lsice  hiintielt  completely  m  rapport  with  his 
instrument — a  n  '..ttion  which  r»r.  Joachim's 
audiences  are  well  aware,  in  \\iL\i  him  no  mattt-r 
of  ikncyt  bnt  of  fact.  After  some  preliminary 
otwervations,  he  continues :  '  While  the  violins 
of  Maggini  are  remarkable  for  voltime  of  tone, 
and  thosi-  itf  Auiiiti  for  liquidity,  none  of  the 
celebrated  makers  exhibit  the  union  of  sweetnew 
and  power  in  so  preeminent  a  degree  m  Giuseppe 
Guarnieri  (del  tiesfi)  rjv'.  Antonio  Stradivari. 
If  I  am  to  give  exiTe-sion  to  my  individual 
feeling',  I  most  pronounce  fur  the  latter  as  my 
chfwcn  favourite.  It  is  true  that  in  brilliancy 
and  cli-arn^s,  and  even  in  liquidity,  Gu.arnieri 
in  bia  best  InrtranMntl  Is  BOt  surpaMied  by  him  : 
but  what  appears  to  me  pectiliar  to  the  tone  of 
Btiadivari  is  a  more  unliuuted  capacity  for 
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pressing  the  most  vnri'.d  aceents  of  feeling.'  It 
seems  to  well  forth  like  a  spring,  and  to  be 
capable  of  infinite  modification  under  the  bow. 
Stradivari's  vinlini",  atfonlini^  a  stronjr  resistance 
to  the  bow,  when  reHistanee  is  desired,  and  yet 
responding  to  its  lightest  breath,  emphaticallj 
require  that  the  player's  ear  shall  pitiently  listen 
until  it  catches  the  secret  of  drawing  out  their 
tone.  Their  beauty  of  tone  is  not  so  easily 
reached  as  in  the  case  of  many  other  roaken. 
Their  TibimtioDe  inoreaee  in  wannth,  tbe  mora 
the  player,  discoverinir  their  richness  and  variety, 
^ierks  from  the  instrument  a  sympathetic  echo  of 
lii^  own  emotions :  so  much  eo  tbttt  tliey  seem  to 

be  living  l)€inL'-,  .nid  liecnme  ns  it  were  the 
player's  {j«rsonal  lauuliare — $m  if  iSlradiviu-i  had 
breathed  a  soul  into  them,  in  a  manner  achieved 
by  no  other  master.  It  is  this  which  stamps 
them  as  creations  of  an  artidtic  mind,  as  positive 
worlds  of  art.' 

It  has  been  suggested  to  the  writer  to  give 
a  complete  list  of  the  Stmdtvari  instmments: 

but  the  task  would  l)e  inipossil  le,  invidving,  as 
it  would,  a  personal  exainiualiuu  of  instruments 
scattered  all  over  the  civilized  world.  Sneh  a 
list  coidd  never  be  iiunle  coniplete,  and  wijuld 
quickly  lose  its  valuta.'  It  is  commonly  supposed 
that  all  the  genuine  Stradivari  violins  are  luwwil 
to  the  dealers.  This  is  a  mistake.  The  ma< 
jority  of  the  inistruments  which  come  into  the 
dealer's  hands  have  never  been  seen  before.  The 
Eni,di»th  dealers  know  the  wheiealMuto  of  perbapt 
a  c  luple  of  hundred  instruments  in  this  ooontt^, 

and  they  pcncrally  holil  a  con>idt  r.ible  lanr.btT 
in  their  own  hands  for  sale.  There  are  large 
numbers  of  StrndiTaria  In  Italy,  where  some 
vi  ry  fine  ppecimens  nre  kept  as  heirlooms,  and  in 
France,  liuseia,  Genuany,  S|ia!n,  and  America. 
The  price  of  a  Stradivari  vi<  bn  fit  for  the 
fdaver'a  use  ordinarily  varies  (rom  £ico  to 
£~.oo,  acconiing  to  quality,  i^tyle,  and  coudition; 
only  extraordinary  specimens  fetch  higher  prices. 
The  violM  MO  worth  about  the  aame,  the 
violonoelioe  somewhat  more.  A  Stradivari  of 
the  earlier  period  (in  the  sixteons)  may  gene- 
rally be  bought  at  a  reasonable  price :  the  tiuer 
instruments  of  the  Into  period  (1700  1738), 
if  in  good  condition,  will  gen-  r:d!y  letch  from 
£300  to  £-sOO.  Cheap  Slradivaiiit,  <;«ii>vdally 
if  un<Ioubtedly  genuine,  should  be  viewed  with 
suspicion.  A  Stradivari  is  frequf-ntly  cliea|>ened 
ill  the  iuarkt;t  by  reason  of  iu  li  ivir^g  lost,  its 
head.  Some  ignorant  repairer,  in  fittin^^  it  with 
a  new  handle,  has  discarded  the  old  head  along 

t  'O^ffthtiMiccCTiU.'  Dr  Jotchlm  usm  lb«  Urm  In  Ihe  l«chnlc*l 
•  rriu-,  >iEiiifi  tig  that  peculiar  touch  and  prvuur«  uf  the  bow  and 
lliiirer  which  the  eharactrr  ol  the  iuu%Ic  rrqulm.  Wlktt  «iiuin«rMM 
no  Urn  thsn  thirty  dlHwinl  '  accmtt*.'  wMah  to  dItMM  l»t»  km 
ctMMtt  1.  Th*  ilm^*  and  lutvif :  %  Tim  ntm  tttd  (iieteMi»«t 
3.  th«  |m«iIoi>al<i  and  draoi^iv  :  ■«  th«  <-ntm  sm)  ri-H^t»^ti.  U  f«  in 
tnlcmitiic  ciiiiftrBiailon  (It  I'r  .i..irii  ni  >  <  i.inn  i  iim  I'li^^n  i,rt 
Joirpti  Ou*rn«rlu*  Tiolln  li  fi!t«il  with  a  *etf  it$Ui  bridfr,  haT>ii(  no 
'  heart'  or  crtilral  hole,  and  eitremelt  •mali  aiid  •lender  feet.  Ttiit 
gmi  plarer  evtil«utlj  found  It  ImpuMlble  to  vtiialu  thf  requltlta 
deiicae;  of  luaa  la  thto  iMtnimMit  Willi  sa  Mreinw;  bridge,  and 
tberrfors  had  Ut  MCHSm  p»ii*r  u>  Mpumlwi. 

*  K.g.  the  mafnlficent  eo'lectlun  of  a  wil-known  tm»t«mf  ruMent 
•t  Klafkheath.  recently  dliptn  d  u.ctiui.-il  m'i.i-  Mr:>>l'.iiri  nImIim*. 
all  of  the  Tcrr  higheat  clam,  a*  well  at  a  Sue  Htradl>art  alto  and  imail 
iHolonoUo.  beilde*  (our  opiendid  -'itltllt  Sf  >liHll ilMIMtlilS.  Stti 
Ban;  oOm  ifuMurw  ol aqi:*!  raiiM. 
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with  the  old  handle<  or  snme  acuter  person,  in 
order  to  enhance  the  value  of  a  better  iiutrument 
whidi  ham  suffered  tliis  loea,  hM  deprived  the 

cheap  Stmdivari  of  ita  head  to  grace  an  inBtni- 
nient  to  which  it  communicates  a  greater  value. 
Tlie  loss  of  the  hend  does  not  affect  the  tonA  of  tb* 
fuldte,  but  it  dutracts  greatly  from  its  appearuice 
and  coiutnercial  value,  fiut  this  loss  of  the  head 
is  not  the  only  cautte  of  cheapness  in  Stradivaris. 
It  will  often  be  found  that  they  are  too  thin  in 
the  wood,  or  have  been  so  damaged  ?n  the  belly 
or  back  that  tlie  most  fikilful  n  j  airer  caunot 
revive  their  toae^  though  he  may  restore  their 
•diditjr  eiid  uppmxitam.  It  ihonld  be  remeiii> 
bered  that  aULoutrh  lateral  fractiiree  (in  t!'.c 
direotioa  of  the  grain)  do  not  grt^atly  dimimtih 
the  tone  end  value  of  the  instrument,  transverse 
fractures  (across  the  grain)  in  the  belly  dama<;o 
it  tncur^ibly.  Respectable  dealers  ari>  always 
oognisant  of  the  condition  of  tLe  instruments 
which  they  seli,  and  tlie  best  advice  that  can  be 
given  to  an  inteudiug  purchitser  is  (i )  to  purchase 
of  no  one  bat  •  dealer  of  high  reputation,  and  ( 2 ) 
not  to  purchase  a  chefip  instrument.*  [K.J.i'.^ 

STRAKOSCH,  Maubice  and  Max,  brothers 
well  known  in  tbe  United  States  for  »  quarter 

of  a  century  as  cvtrfprevcvrs  of  operatic  and 
concert  ventures.  Ojioiatic  enterprijseB  in  America 
have  generally  V<«-eii  undertaken  by  managers 
who  have  carried  tlieir  tnnipes  tbn.iigh  the 
country,  making  sojourns  in  the  leading  cities  of 
from  one  to  four  weeks,  occasionally  longer,  M> 
cordingly  as  the  patronnee  warmated. 

Maurice  Stimkoech,  the  elder  of  the  twain, 
ol^anisL'd,  in  1855,  a  conc!rt-trou{>e,  includinfr 
Mine.  Teresa  Parodi^Signors  Tiberiui  and  Mariui, 
vocalisti,  and  M.  Pam  Jnllien.  rieUniet,  with 
biuLsL-lf  &s  nuifiial  direct  1  The  vocalist-^  of 
the  troupe  afterwards  appeared  in  opera  at  the 
Academy  of  Mueio,  New  Tork.  aubeequent 
cntei  prises  in  which  Haurioa  WM  interested  were 
o»  follows : — 

1856,  concert-troupe  —  Si^sinund  'Ihalber'T, 
Mmes.  Parodi,  Amalia  Straknsch  (wife  of  Mau- 
rice, n^e  Pfttti),  Edward  Moikubauer,  violinist. 
Bemhard  Ullmann,  Thalberg's  business  manager, 
was  a  partner  in  this  enterpriMi,  ae  well  a*  in 
that  of 

1857,  Italian  ©prra — "Mraes.  de  la  Gran^je. 
d'Orme,  Strakoeoh,  d'Angri,  Vestvali.  Frezzolini, 
Sigs.  L«bocetta,  Macaferri,  Gasmer,  Carl  Foraiei. 
Maurice  then  took  Frezz  >lini  to  Havana  and 
New  Orleans,  on  an  operatic  tourtUe. 

1858,  Italian  opera^Mmes.  Paradi.  £ 
horst.  Strakosch;  Sigs.Brignoli,  Squirep.  AmodTo, 
I}arili  bdng  the  other  members  of  the  company, 
and  Jacob  Grau  a  business  partner. 

1S59,  Italian  opera — ^Tmes.  Colson,  Oazza- 
nigua,  Albertini,  Strako.sch,  Adelina  Fatti  (her 
first  appearance),  Natali,  liitgnoU,  Boa- 

vardt',  StiLrelli,  Aniodio,  ferri,  Barili,  Junca, 
SuKiui.  Ullnianu  wi»  again  a  partner.  Patti's  ex- 
tnwrdinary  saooeM  laved  tho  •eawn^  and  the  waa 

I  Th«  wTitff  dniHstosclHHwitois^tlwaiiilnsim  htfcss^MWsa 
In  |iri-p«rin(ilMaaowarlleta;lmBllw«MBtanaffh»aiM«itW.Si 
nmaeiM>i>sa<ftssslir.Os»<>insa.>sttsfWsiemii  mimt. 


'  taken  to  Havana  m  t^ic  fulluwiug  yenr»Mld 
sequently  to  Euroj'e,  by  Maurice. 

On  Maurice's  departure  for  BnroiM,  Msuc,  who 
had,  during  the  previous  seasons,  ."icted  aa  bam- 
ness  agent  tur  his  brother,  became  inaiiager.  U  is 
enterprises  and  principal  artists  have  been  an 
hereafter  set  forth,  Italian  opera  bt-ing  undpr- 
stood  in  each  iiiativoce,  txcept  as  otherwise  in- 
dicated— namely, 

1861— Mmes.  HinU^,  d'Angri,  Sigs.  Bri^oli, 
Suaini,  Mancusi.  Jaoob  Onn  was  a  partiier  is 
this  venture. 

1 863-1863.  oonoerts— Gottschalk.  pinnies ;  Gnr* 
lotta  Patti.  BCUe.  Oordier.  Sig.  BrignoU.  voenlMin; 
Carlo  Patti,  violinist.  Carlotta  and  Carlo  wmm 
sister  and  lxt>ther.  respectively,  of  Adelin*. 

In  1864  Max  went  to  Europe  with  ffig.  "Btig- 
noli  (for  whom,  with  Maurice's  assistance,  an 
engagement  was  {tnicured  at  Les  Italiens,  PAris), 
and  returned  with  WebU,  idanial*  and  MUn.  db 
Kattow,  violoncellist. 

1865 —  Mmes.  Ghioni,  C'annissa,  Straicoiicli  ; 
Rigs.  Errani,  Macaferri.  Mancusi,  Momi,  PllMni, 
Graff.    Sig.  Franceso  Rosa,  director. 

1866 —  Mme.  Parepa,  Sig.  BrignoU. 

1867 —  Mme.  de  la  Grange,  Sig.  Brignoli. 

1868,  Italian  opera  and  concerts,  in  oonjuno- 
tion  with  Max  Maretaeic;  Mitt  dam  loniea 
Kellogg^,  whom  Strakosch  had  bfOUgbtbMkfrOB 
Europe,  being  in  the  troupe. 

1869,  oonoerte— Carlotta  Fatti  Uing  the  land- 
ing attraction,  and  durin;^  the  season  making  a 
brilliant  triumph  as  the  Queen  of  Night  in  '  The 
Magio  Flnte.' 

1S70,  concerts — jSHle.  niristine  Nil.«son  (firrt 
ap]>e.kraiice  iu  the  United  States),  Miss  Annie 
Lmdse  Gary.  Sigs.  Brignoli.  VeTgett  M.  Viftox- 
temps,  Qxe  distinguished  violinist. 

1871 — Mllea.  Niisson,  Duval,  Miss  Gary,  Sigs. 
Brignoli,  Barre,  Capoul,  Jamet ;  Max  Maretzek, 
director.  Thnmaa'a 'Mignon' waaprodnoed  with 
NiiHon  in  the  title^Ale. 

1873,  concerts— Carlotta  Patti,  Sic.  Mario. 

1873 —  Mile.  Niisson,  Torriani.  MLarea;  Miss 
Gary ;  Sigs.  Gampanini,  Capoul,  Maurel.  del 
Puente,  Nannetti,  Scolara.  Sig.  Mudo,  conductor. 
The  troupe  was  subeiequently  strengthened  by 
the  addition  of  Miles.  Panline  Loooa  and  m 

Mur}<ka.    Verdi's  'Aida*  WM  ft  laadhBg  fenkun 

in  tlie  i^eason'u  butiincss. 

1874 —  Miles.  Albani,  Heilbron,  Donadio,  M»> 
resi,  Potentini;  Miss  Gary;  Sigs.  Carpi,  Ben- 
fratelli,  de  Bassini,  del  Puente,  Tagliapietra, 
Fiorini.  Si^;.  Muzio.  ceiuduotor  \Va:,'nor's  '  Lo- 
hengrin,' Maichetti's  •  Ruy  Bias,'  and  Vevdi'a 
'  Kequiem  Maei*  were  brcni^^ht  out.  The  eeni« 
pany  wa"*  etron*;^  and  the  re|iert.<:>ry  was  c.irefidly 
selected,  but  the  venture  entailed  heavy  lessee 
on  the  management. 

1S75,  opera  and  concert — Mine. Tietjens. Mme. 
Arabella  Guddard,  Miles.  Beaumont,  Carrefto 
(whose  reputation  as  a  pianist  was  already  great, 
and  who  now  made  lier  di'brtt  a*  a  vocalist)  ;  Sigs. 
Brignoli,  Keiiia.  Orlandini,  Tagliapietra,  Gott- 
schalk (lirotlier  oT  the  pianist),  Mr.  Tom  Kari. 
Max  Maretaek,  Gotthold  OarUMig,  oondootara. 
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t^T^—Mme.  Palmieri.  Mllea.  Bclopca,  Mar- 
tinez; Svz»-  Briijnoli,  Palraieri  ;  ISIr.  Karl. 

1877,  Italian  aud  Engliali  opera — Mme.  Marie 
Rdse ;  Misses  Kellogg^,  Cmry ;  Me^sri.  QrafT,  Verdi, 
Oottsobalk,  K*rl,  Coaly.  S.  Behretu,  oondaotor. 

1878—  Misses  KeHogg,  Gary;  Miles.  Litta, 
IVfarco;  Me-<sr8.  Charles  R.  Adams,  Couly;  Sips. 
Rosnati.  Lazsarini.  Pautaleosu  Gottschalk. 
Behrans  and  Big.  d»  Novellii^  eondoeton. 

1879—  lVnip<«.  Sintfer.  Lablancl)(>  'r  al  rume 
Daveapori,  daughter  of  Mr.  £.  L.  Daveaport,  a 
celebrated  American  actor),  Littai  Beloooa ;  Sigs. 
Prtrnvitch,  Baldanza,  Lazzarini,  Storti,  )tl- 
Kchaik,  Costleuiary,  Papini.  Behreos  and 
Nov.-lIi.H,  con.luctow. 

1 880,  Englisli  opera — Mme.  Marie  Tvdze :  Mile. 
Torriani;  Misses  Anandale,  Scbirmer ;  M 
Byron.  Perugini,  Carleton,  C0S1I7.  Sehrenn  and 
de  Novellis,  conductors.  [F.II.J.] 

STRANIERA,  LA  (The  Stranger).  Italian 
opera  in  2  acts ;  libretto  by  Bonual,  wiiiio  by 
Bellini.  Pnuluced  at  the  Scala,  Milan,  Feb.  14, 
1829.  in  London,at  the  King'* Theatre^  June  23, 
183s  (TunburinTt  dArai).  [6.] 

STRATHSPEY,  aScotish  dance,  closely  allied 
to  the  Keel,  deriveg  its  name  from  the  strath  or 
▼alley  of  the  Spey,  in  the  Ncrtlt  of  flootlMid, 
where  it  appears  to  have  first  been  danced.  The 
word  does  not  appear  in  connection  with  mosic 
till  late  in  the  i8th  century,  but  much  earlier 
than  that  tnncs  are  found  suited  for  the  style. 
Though  blower  iu  time  than  the  ileel,  the  Strath- 
■poy  calls  for  more  exertion.  The  former  is  a 
gliding  danx)e,  while  the  Strathspey  abounds  in 
those  jerky  motions  which  call  every  muscle 
into  play.  TIiuh  tlie  music  of  the  Reel  is  com- 
posed of  a  series  of  passages  ol  eqiwl  qtwveni, 
while  tile  Strathspey  coiurists  ef  dotted  notes  and 
semiquavers.  Tlie  latter  frequently  precede  the 
long  note,  and  this  peculiarity  has  received  the 
Buue  of  the  Sootish  tnepw  That  the  two  worda 
were,  a  century  ago,  almost  synonymous,  is  ehown 
by  a  vuhnne  wliich  is  atill  of  the  highlit  au- 
thority, and  of  which  the  title-page  runs  thus — 
'A  f'ollfi;'in  of  ^Strath.'ipeya  or  Old  Highland 
Etfclls,  with  a  P.asH  fur  the  Viuliucello,  Harp- 
sichord, or  Pianoforte.  By  Angus  Gumming, 
at  Granton.  Strathspey.  1780.'  Tlie  word 
8tratbB|>ey  is  here  printed  in  very  large  lutters, 
while  'Old  Hi^'ld.aad  Reells'  are  in  the  smallest. 
Moreover,  thxoughont  the  yolomeb  the  wonl 
Strathspey  ia  not  mioe  oaed,  but  always  BmH 
^0  and  so.  No.  5,  for  example,  ihou^di  clearly 
a  Strathspey,  is  entitled  'Achamae  Heel).'  Keels, 
and  the  danc«  mnsio  of  Scotland  generally,  have 
been  already  noticed  in  these  j)aL;es  [I'KEt.s, 
pp.  91,  9^}  ;  and  in  the  articla  i>corisu  Music 
(pp.  450,  451)  Stnthapeys  are  touched  upon. 
Something,  however,  may  be  said  in  reganl  to 
Strathspeys  specially.  One  point  of  diiierence 
between  them  and  the  Beel  is  in  the  tempi  of  the 
two;  in  the  Ret^l  J ^126  Maelzel,  in  tlie  Strath- 
spey fiJ »  94.  Another  is  the  smoothness  of  the 
notes  in  the  Reel  as  oompwMl  witih  tlM  bmlMtt 
aslsa  of  the  Sttnthajp^j . 


I  MuL  *G|3fteMateste* 

^  ni"ii'iiiiT= 

etc. 

It  win  be  seen  that  in  the  above  all  is  written 

in  smooth  notes,  whHe  the  Strath^^  COBMala 
almost  entirely  of  broken  ones. 


StratKtpff.    •  Tulloc)  ifonnn. 


The  remainder  of  the  alxive  Reel  and  Strath- 
spey will  be  found  in  the  article  on  Scotikh 
Mvsfo^  P-  45 1  •  Let  ns  however  add  a  Strathspey 
in  its  complete  form,  which  18  certainly  one  of 
the  finest  ever  written,  and  to  this  day  retains 
its  great  poftolaritj. 


tbreUuftit,  'Ibiqiris  of  Btanflsjr.* 


With  the  Reels  and  Strathspeys  of  Scotland 
the  name  of  Gow  is  indissolubly  associated.  Neil 
Gow,  the  founder  of  the  family,  and  a  man  of 
real  genius,  was  bom  at  Inver,  near  Dunkeld, 
March  aa,  1737,  and  died  in  1807.  He  was  » 
maa  of  atoong  original  genin»— one  of  NatiiTe*s 
own  musicians.  Uur  oblij^'ation  to  Ii'iu  tw  • 
fold.  We  are  indebted  to  him  for  many  of  our 
ifaisst  Sesla  and  Strathspeys,  and  alao  for  the 
paiaa  whidft  ht  took  to  ooUool  Md  haad  down 


BTRATHSPEY. 


to  iT«t  *Ti  n  printed  form  some  of  tlie  best  of  our 
old  natiuuai  tnubic  In  perforuiinp  his  npecial 
task,  the  cagior  tnnsician  wa?  nowise  ^crupuloua 
as  to  how  or  where  he  found  the  melodies  for 
transformation  into  Reels  or  Strathspeys.  It 
has  been  nlle^'cd  that  he  converted  many  of  our 
Tocal  melodies  into  danoe  tones.  But  the  worst 
thai  oan  1w  diaiged  against  him  it  that  he 
altered  the  old  names  of  nmny  tunes,  calling 
them  after  hia  patrons  and  patronesses,  thus 
flflcD  rendering  »  doabtM  wlMlher  •  tane  was 
his  own  oompoiitioii  or  belooiged  to  aa  earlier 
time. 

Tliat  Neil  Gow  was  the  greatest  player  on  the 

fidfllf  of  RcntiHh  dance-music,  whether  in  his 
own  time  or  since,  is  universally  admitted.  In 
a  sli  i  L  notice  of  him  (publish^  in  the  'Scots' 
Mai^^ne,*  i8oq),  Dr.  M'Knight,  who  had  fre- 
quently heard  Neil  play,  and  who  was  himself  a 
famous  fidclkr.  thus  describes  liis  style  of  execu- 
tion:— 'His  bow-hand  as  a  suitable  instrument 
«f  Ml  gennas  was  vneominonly  powerful ;  and 
when  the  note  produced  by  the  vp-how  -was 
often  feeble  and  indistinct  in  other  hands,  it 
was  fltraek  fn  his  playing  with  •  strength  and 
certainty  vvh-r-h  never  failed  to  surprise  and 
delight  dkilful  }iearers.  .  .  .  We  may  add  the 
eiflbot  of  the  auddeu  shout  with  which  he  fre- 
quently accompanied  his  pi  ivin  -  in  the  quick 
tunes,  and  which  seemed  instantly  to  eltctrif^ 
the  daDoera,  inspiring  them  with  new  life  and 
energy,  and  lonsiiig  the  ^drite  of  the  moat  in- 
animate.' 

Biums  took  many  old  Strathspeys,  and  wrote 
to  them  ■ome  of  hii  finest  Tenes.  Thoa  in 
'Bothenmndie's  Rant,*  the  ftnt  peri  of  <he 

tune  ii*  Hliiioi^t  note  for  note  that  of  the  Strath- 
spej ;  tlie  second  part  has  been  altered  eo  as  to 
make  the  mnsie  more  ▼Acal  fn  ite  eharaeter,  the 

original  hein^;  strictly  itintrumental  music,  with 
difficulties  which  the  voice  could  not  well  oTer- 


RothUmwrdnui  Reel,  'Tigh'ndun.' 


XMito«rflMltat«Ul*tockib  awBtolHtolaittaflSMki 


wilt  thfiu  ml*      tirrit  thf  fltjfki,  Wilt  thou  'bn  ray  desrii; 

Another  fine  specimen  is  'Green  grow  Uie 
Raihea  0/  ▼eraea  by  Boms.  An  early  version 

of  this  tune  is  in  a  MS.  Luto  Book  wh'ch  be- 
longed to  Sir  Ilobert  Gortlon  of  Straloch,  dated 
1687-39.  It  was  styled  'a  daunce'  then,  ai  it 
was  later,  but  has  none  of  the  dotted  notes  so 
characteristic  of  the  Strathspey.  In  tbe  '  Col- 
lection of  Original  Sootdi  limes,'  published  by 
H.  PlaN'ford,  1700,  there  are  a  few  Reel  tunes 
in  addition  to  the  large  number  of  Scotch 
measures  which  it  contains.  One  called  '  Cron- 
atoime '  is  a  veiy  good  apeeimen  of  the  Beel, 
whether  qnidc  or  alow.  Another,  entitled 
Birks  of  riunkettv,'  is  a  f,'ood  S' i  I'lispey,  but 

ha*  been  written  (iown  in  3-4  time     aome  one 


STRATHSPEY. 

who  did  not  understand  the  measnrc.  Anotb^r. 
'The  Cummers  (Commeres;  of  Lar^jo,'  is  atjrled 
a  Keel ;  being  in  9-8  time  we  would  now  tettm 
it  a  Jig.  But  to  return  to  Bums*  soog.  '  Gren 
grow  the  Bashes  O,'  tiie  words  of  wlii<^  be 
wrote  to  \v  li  1*  A  ncr«8  Gumming  calls  'TIlA  Ol  Wli'a 
liant '  or  '  Jfeve  fere  Tunal  ohie.' 


«Ro/8  Wife  of  AldiTallodk* 

the  tTine  of  '  The  Dutchess  of  Hamilton'?  Ti^^ll.' 
words  by  Mrs.  Grant  of  Canon.  Burns  aJjo 
wrote  vereea  to  the  same  t&t,  begimung.  '  Canst 
thou  leave  me  thus  in  sorrow?'  but  the  lady's 
Terses  have  held  their  own  even  agaiusfc  lid^ 
and  are  sung  to  this  day. 

Bums'  'Wilt  thou  be  my  dearie?*  waa  written 
to  the  tune  of  *The  Sonter's  Daughter,'  mtnied 
by  Angus  Cumming,  in  the  volume  above  re- 
fenodto^'DutoheuofBaooleagh'alteeU.'  Barm, 
in  Ua  fiutmetiona  aa  to  the  aettittg  of  the  mtuiev 
says  in  a  note  annexed  to  the  words — 'Tune, 
The  Souter's  Daughter.  It  is  onljr  the 

fint  part  of  the  ttme  to  whidi  the  eoog  ia  to  be 
set.' 

'The  Braes  abune  Bonaw '  is  set  to  'Lord 
Lovat's  Reell.'   The  first '  Banka  o*  Doon  *  (ne* 

tlie  popular  version)  Bums  pays  be  mote  to  the 
tune  of  '  Balleiidalli>cb's  Ileell.*  'Or.  William 
Grant's  Beell '  was  laid  under  contribtttion  for 
the  words  written  in  1795.  '  This  is  no  my  ain 
house.'  'Whistle  o'er  the  lave  o't'  is  a  good 
Strathspey,  and  to  it  Bums  wrote  the  veraea 
banning*  'First  when  Maggie  waa  ay  oare,*  aa 
a  substitute  for  old  venee,  witty  bat  indeoent. 
Carron's  Reel,  'Tlie  Whisky  Still,'  has  given 
the  melody  to  a  good  song^ '  £wie  wi'  the  croiJdi 
horn.*  The  tone  of  *D{nna  ihinli^  bonnie  lawia,* 
is  borrowed  from  '  Clunle'ii  Ivecll.* 

Many  other  specimens  could  be  given,  but  the 
above  may  suffice  for  our  preaent  porpoae. 

In  conclusion,  we  may  briefly  refer  to  the 
extremely  bold  aocompanimenti<  wlrich  were 
written  a  hundred  years  ago  to  these  dances, 
when  arranged  with  a  bass  for  the  violoncello, 
harpnichonJ,  or  pianoforte.  A  few  bars  from 
'Sir  James  Colquhoun's  Reell,'  'The  Black 
Watch,  42nd  Regiment,'  will  enable  the  reader 
to  understand  what  is  meant.  It  will  be  noticed 
that  there  is  never  more  than  one  note  in  the 
baasy  thia  however  waa  usuallj  played  in  octaTsa, 
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STRAUS,  LuDwio,  an  excellent  violin-player, 
WM  bom  »t  Prewburg,  March  28,  i  S35 ;  eoiared 
dw  I^MUift  Confmrmtoira  in  1843,  and  reniikined 

there  till  tti  !•  vidution  in  184S;  was  pupil  of 
Biihm  for  the  viulin,  and  Frever  aod  Nottebohm 
tat  tioantorpoint;  iiMd»  bit  ffnt  vppmnnoe  (at 
the  same  time  with  Fraulein  CiiUbg)  in  a  con- 
cert at  the  hall  of  the  Muukveretn,  Vienna,  in 
Jane  185P.  Doling  the  nmt  few  yean  he  made 
▼arious  public  appearance*,  besides  playing  in 
the  private  concert«  of  severftl  patrons  of  mime, 
especially  Prince  C/^-irtorybki,  at  whose  reunions 
he  played  second  fuUlle  to  Mayseder  for  three 

J ears.  At  the  Mozart  Ceutenaiy  Festival  in  1856 
e  met  Liszt,  and  like  many  other  young  arti  ts 
benefitUKl  by  hta  kindnew.  Straus's  first  concert 
toumfe  wae  made  in  1855,  and  extended  as  far 
US  Venice  and  Floren  1  .  In  iS;7  he  made  the 
acquaintance  of  Piatti,  with  whom  he  took  a 
■eecmd  tour  ilinragh  Oermany  and  Sweden.  In 
i860  he  was  apjiointed  ooncertiiieuitcr  of  the 
theatre  and  of  the  Museum-concerts  in  Frankfort, 
ft  poet  wldeh  be  bold  for  five  yean,  giving  also 
quartet  concerts,  and  leading  the  suhficiii  tlon 
concerts  in  the  neighbouring  towns.  In  i860  he 
fint Tinted Bngland,  played  at  the  Mu.sical  Union 
June  5.  etc.,  and  at  tlio  Monday  P  ij.  I ar  Concert 
of  June  18.  In  1861  he  rftiirue<i,  and  ai)peared 
twice  at  the  Phiniamiontc,  April  39  and  June  34. 

In  1S64  he  took  up  his  residenoe  is  this  country, 
settling  after  a  time  in  Manchester,  where  he  is 
leader  of  Mr.  Charles  Halle's  orchestra.  But  he 
often  visits  London,  to  take  either  fint  fiddle  or 
vlflla  in  the  Monday  PopolarOonoerts,  or  to  play 
•do  at  the  Crymal  Palace  or  tlie  Philharmonic, 
and  during  his  residence  in  England  he  has  also 
played  nt  Diesden,  Viennn»  eto.  8tiM»  li  » 
member  of  the  Qneen'.s  private  bttad,  mod  'Solo 
Violinist '  to  Her  Majuoty.  [G.] 

STRAUSS,  JoHAKir,  composer  of  dance-musio 
of  world'wide  oelehrity.  born  in  Vienna,  March 
14,  1804.  As  a  child  he  showed  talent  for 
muiic,  and  a  love  for  the  violin,  but  his  parents, 
small  innkeepers,  appimtioed  him  to  a  book- 
binder, from  whom  ne  ran  away.  A  friend  met 
him,  took  him  back,  and  penuaded  the  parents 
to  entrust  him  with  the  Iwy's  education  as  a 
musician.  With  the  son  of  this  benefactor  the 
Httle  Strauss  learnt  Uie  violin  fhrniPolysohansky, 
afterwards  Sitndying  hannony  and  instrumenta- 
Uon  with  Seyfried.  He  soon  played  the  viola 
in  tlring'qnartets  at  private  haaaM,  waA  at 
VOL.  HI.  rt.  6. 


fifteen  entered  Pamer's  orchestra  at  the  'Sperl,* 
a  favourite  place  of  amusement  in  the  Leopold- 
stadt.  At  that  time  (he  esoeUent  pbqring  of 
Lanner  and  the  broUiers  Brahaneic  was  exeiting 

attention ;  Strauss  offered  himself,  and  was 
accepted  ^as  foiulh  in  the  little  band.  Sooiv 
however*  tbeiv  nnmben  bad  to  be  inereased  to 

meet  their  numerous  engagement?,  and  Str-iTi?,8 
acted  as  deputy -conductor  till  18351  when  he 
and  Isuiner  parted.  In  the  Camivid  ef  Z8a6 
StrauBS  and  his  little  orchestra  of  fourteen  pet- 
formers  appeared  in  the  hall  of  the  'Swan'  in 
the  Kosi^au  suburb,  and  took  tbo  bcnrta  of  the 
people  by  storm.  His  op.  i,  the  '  Tauberl- 
WaJ»er'  (Haelinger),  Vas  speedily  followed 
by  others,  the  most  successful  being  the  '  Ketten- 
briicken-Walwr/  called  after  the  Hall  of  that 
name.  Stnuias  wu  next  invited  to  retvn  witb 
his  now  enlarged  orchestra  to  the  Sperl,  and 
with  such  success  as  to  induce  the  proprietor, 
Schercer,  to  engage  lilm  fbr  ids  yean^  wMeb 
virtually  founded  the  reputation  of  the  *  Sperl,' 
and  its  orchestral  conductor.  Meantime  Strauss 
was  appointed  Capcllmeister  of  the  i  st  Bfirger- 
regiment,  and  entrusted  with  the  rtiu^i:^  ?it  the 
court  futes  and  balls.  As  his  band  was  daily  in 
request  at  several  plaew  ftl  onoe,  he  increased 
the  number  to  orer  200,  from  which  he  formed 
a  select  body  for  playing  at  concerts,  in  music 
of  the  highest  cIms.  He  now  began  to  make 
tours  in  the  provinces  and  ahcoad,  visiting 
Peeth  in  x^a;  Berlin,  Leipzif,  and  Dresden  In 
1834;  West  Germany  in  iSi;,;  and  ^I'nrtli 
Germany,  Holland,  Belgiimiy  and  the  Khine^ 
in  1836.  Hii  next  tour  began  in  October  1837, 
and  embraced  Strassburg,  Paris,  Pouen,  Havre, 
Belgium,  London,  and  the  larger  town^  of  Great 
BritMn;  he  then  returned  to  Belgium,  and 
back  to  England  and  Scotland,  and  finally 
rettimed  over  the  Continent  by  Straasburg, 
reaching  Vienna  in  December  1838  in  very  bad 
health.  His  sncccss  in  Paris  was  unprecedented, 
notwi  thiittijudlug  the  formidable  rivalry  of  Musard 
and  Dufresne,  wi^  Ibe  former  of  whtnn  he 
wisely  joined  for  ft  leries  of  thirty  conoerts. 
A  disagreeable  intrigne  nearly  made  him  tbrow 
up  the  journey  to  England,  but  it  was  only 
there  that  bis  profits  at  all  xemnnerated  him  for 
bis  enormoos  expensee.  In  London  be  played 
at  seventy-two  concerts,  and  at  innumerable 
balls  and  fdtes  given  in  honour  of  the  Queen'« 
coronation  (June  tS,  1838).  On  his  second 
visit  he  had  great  difficulty  in  keeping  his  band 
from  dispersing,  so  weary  were  they  of  con- 
tinual travelling.  He  mana^'od,  however,  to  go 
again  to  Birmini,'ham,  Liverpool,  .and  Dublin, 
besides  visiting;;  Reading, Cheltenham,  Worcester, 
Leicester,  Derby,  Nottingham,  and  Sheffield. 
At  Sheffield  his  receipts  w«e  small,  and  ftt 
Halifax  still  less,  but  when  the  amateun  of 
both  places  discovered  the  kii i  l  '  f  i:  iiKirinr'.  llifv 
had  been  neglecting,  a  deputation  was  sent  with 

?ost-borBee  to  Leeds  to  bring  Um  back  again. 
le  was  taken  ill  at  Derby,  and  only  reacheil 
Vienna  with  great  difficulty.  His  first  re- 
tf^maaiM  «b  tha  Speri  waf  quite  a  popvlar 
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fdte.   On  May  g,  1840,  he  eonduetod  for  the  ' 
first  time  in  the  Imperial  Volksgarten,  which 
mi  orowded  whenever  his  band  performed. 
Stmiui  new  introdnoed  the  qoadriUe,  which  he 

ha<l  studied  in  Paris,  in  place  of  the  galop.  ' 

first  work  of  the  lund  wa^  the  '  Wieoer 
GenMTal'Qaedrille*  (op.  134).  Henceforward, 
except  waltzes — among  which  the  '  Bonau-  , 
litnler'  (op.  137)  are  atill  played — he  composed 
only  quadrillea,  polkas,  and  marches,  including 
the  favourite  '  T?.a<let/.ky  March.'  On  April  16, 
1843,  lio  and  the  baud  of  his  old  Burger- 
iMjiment  Moompanted  the  body  of  his  old 
ooTleogne  Lmumt  to  the  gnre.  An  excursion 
to  Olmiitz,  TVoppan,  etc.,  in  the  antomn  of  1844, 
was  succeeded  in  the  next  atituuin  by  one  to 
Dresden,  Magdeburg,  and  Berlin,  where  he  was 
immeiBMly  fllted.  Tbe  Idng  appeared  in  person 
ftt  KroU's  Garden,  and  invited  Strauss  to  play 
at  the  palace.  The  Prince  of  Prussia,  ttie 
praMnt  Bmperor  of  Grermany,  ordered  a  per* 
lormance  at  Kroirg  by  more  than  300  bands- 
men, conducted  by  the  Capellmeister  General 
Wipprecht,  bdbire  Strauss  and  his  orchestra, 
when  the  royal  princes,  the  generals,  and  the 
pick  of  the  nobility,  attended.  On  liis  departure 
*  gnad  torchlight  procession  and  serenade  were 

fiyen  fai  his  honotir.  On  his  return  to  YieBU* 
e  was  made  conductor  of  the  conii-balls.  In 
the  autumn  of  184C  he  went  to  Silesia,  an  1  tli- 
jeer  following  again  to  Berlin  aod  Hamburg, 
where  he  rarenged  hiniBflilf  tat  wamm  slights 
caused  by  profedsional  jealousy  by  giving  a 
ctHBoert  for  the  poor.  He  returned  to  Vienna 
}n  H^erer,  Magdeburg,  and  Berlin.  During 
the  stormy  days  of  March  1 84S  he  did  homage 
to  the  spirit  of  the  times  in  tbe  titl^  of  his 
pieces,  but  Strauss  was  at  h^ft  a  Viennese  of 
the  olden  time,  a  fact  which  caused  him  much 
unpleasantness  on  h'm  next  tour,  in  1S49,  by 
Munich,  Stuttgart,  Frankfort,  and  the  Rhine, 
BruBsels,  *iid  England.  He  sti^ed  in  London 
and  the  provinoee  from  April  to  Jnly.  After 
a  brilliant  farewell-concert  he  was  accompanied 
down  the  Thames  by  a  fleet  of  boats,  one  of 
whioh  oontained  »  buid  playing  the  popular  air, 
'So  leb*  denu  wohl  du  stilles  Haus,'  from 
Raimund's  '  Verschwender.'  In  the  midst  of 
this  g^y  aoeiie  poor  Strauss  wm  oppHwed  with 
a  presentiment  that  he  should  never  revisit 
London.  Shortly  after  bis  return  to  Vienna  he 
was  taken  ill  with  scarlet  fever,  to  which  he 
fluocumbed  on  the  fourth  day,  Sept.  35,  1849. 
With  him  departed  a  feature  of  Viennese  life, 
and  that  the  people  themselves  felt  this  was 
shown  b^  the  vaat  oonoomae  at  his  funeral. 
A  Requiem  waa  peffbrmed  in  his  honoor  on 
October  1 1  by  his  own  band,  and  the  Manner- 
eesaogverein  of  Vienna^  the  solos  being  sung  by 
Mesdamea  Hasselt  and  Sroat,  Aleya  Ander  and 
Staudigl,  all  from  the  court  opera.  Strausa 
married,  in  1834,  Ann*  Streim,  daughter  of  an 
innkeeper,  who  bore  him  five  children,  Johann« 
Joseph,  Ednarti,  Anna,  and  Therese.  They 
separated  after  eighteen  years,  on  the  ground  of  1 
toeompatihimy  of  tempw.  Tliere  sm  nmnaaooi  1 


mrtniits  from  wMeh  aa  idea  eaa  be  gathand  «f 

Stranss'e  per^^onal  appearance.  Thoagh  Bmall 
he  was  well  made  and  distinguished-looking, 
with  a  singularly  fecned  head,  fiia  dreae  wat 
always  neat  and  well  chosen.  Though  livdj 
in  company  he  was  naturally  rather  mlm^ 
From  the  OMiBMiit  he  took  hin  v'mlm  in  hm  "htmi 
ho  became  another  man,  Lis  whole  bein^  gpers 
ing  to  expand  with  the  dound^  he  drew  irvm  .v 

As  an  artist  he  furnished  many  pleaa&ni  hoan 
to  thousands,  and  high  and  low  combined  to  do 
him  honour,  while  great  masters  like  Mec- 
delssohn,  Meyerbeer,  and  Cherubini,  achaom 
ledfsd  his  talent.  He  railed  danoe-mnaio  to  s 
higher  levd  than  H  had  ever  reached  befcn, 
and  invested  his  co[)iou3  melodies  '<N  ltli  all  tii-f 
charm  of  brilliant  instrumentation.  Fall  of  fin; 
ISh,  and  boistwons  merrimenk,  they  ooatraatnl 
well  with  Lanncr's  softer  and  more  sentimeu-J 
airs,  and  must  be  judged  by  a  totaUj  difl'erent 
standard  from  that  of  mere  aaiiea4Diuio»  As 
a  conductor  it  was  his  constant  endeavtmr  t  > 
mingle  classical  names  in  his  programmes,  atA 
thna  to  exercise  an  elovating  influence  <m  th* 
masses.  His  works,  j)ubli.shed  almost  entire!? 
by  HaaUuger,  uuiubcr  251,  and  comprise  i^i 
waltzes,  34  galops,  6  cotillons  and  contredaass^ 
3a  quadriUM»  13  polkas,  and  18  mnrrhea,  in- 
eluding  some  wiwout  opns-nambers.  The  bsft 
of  these  have  made,  so  to  speak,  the  toar  f 
the  world ;  each  new  waltz  was  in  its  waj  aa 
erent,  not  only  in  TSemia,  Trat  whemnar  Ihs 
first  printed  cr.ii-r-;  j .oiir-trrit.; -,1  InnunjeraKf 
pens,  including  tho6e  of  poetd,  celebrated  his 
works,  and  tlM  stage  itself  took  part  ia  the 
general  homage,  'Strauss  and  L.iTmer*  l>eiriij 
the  title  of  a  one-act  comedy  by  Tupfer,  and  a 
three-act  nieee  hf  Anton  Langer. 

Of  his  tbree  sons,  tlie  eldest,  .ToHAJfH,  scarcely 
lees  gifted  than  his  father,  waa  born  in  Vieniu, 
October  35,  1835.  In  accordance  with  tbe  &ther's 
wish  that  none  of  his  sons  should  adopt  hia  ewa 
IfaM  of  nfe,  Johann,  after  finishing  his  edneatiae 
at  the  Gymnasium  and  Polvtechnic  Instate, 
became  a  clerk  in  the  savings^  bank,  althoi^^h  he 
had,  with  his  mother*a  help,  long  taken  iMsons 
in  ssersti  on  the  violin,  and  even  studied  com- 
position with  Dreohsler.    When  only  dx  he 
composed,  at  Salmannsdorf  near  ViaBtia»  wheie 
the  family  used  to  spend  the  summer,  his  first 
waltz,  which  was  performed  on  his  fiftieth  birth* 
day  as  'Erster  Gedanke.'   The  constraint  poi 
upon  him  became  at  length  unbearable,  and  on 
October  1 5,  1 844,  he  first  appeared  as  a  oon- 
doctor  at  Dommayary  at  Hietcing,  playing  coaa' 
positions  of  his  own,  and  his  father's  '^ireley 
Walzer.*   His  snoeess  on  that  occasion  decided 
bis  future  career.    After  his  father's  death  ha 
incorporated  the  two  bands»  and  made  a  loqr 
to  die  eonntty  towns  of  Austria,  Wanaw,  Mid 
the  more  important  towns  of  Gcnnany.    He  alw 
undertook  for  ten  years  the  direction  of  the 
snmmer  ooneerta  ia  the  Petropanlowski  Parie 
at  St.  Petersburg.     In  r86a  he  ni.T.m'cd  the 

Sopular  singer  Kenriette  ('  Jetty ')  Treffs,  and 
I  1863  baeama  eondootor  of  tta  oatnC  halfa. 
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STRAUSS. 

This  poat  he  resigoed  Afler  his  biilliAnt  suoceM 
on  th«  Btagp,  lint  Iw  had  in  tlra  m«aiitim« 

posed  nearly  400  waltzes,  of  as  hi^b  a  type  aa 
tho»e  of  his  father.  His  muaic  is  penetrated 
with  TloBiMM  gaiety  and  spirit,  and  has  made 
its  way  into  all  countries.  Tlie  waltz,  *An  der 
Hchonen  blaaen  Donau'  (op.  314),  became  a 
kind  of  masical  watchword  in  Vienna,  and  was 
played  on  all  festive  ixrasions.  Besides  Knt^nia, 
Strauss  visited  I'arici  (.during  the  Exhibitiun  uf 
1867),  London,  New  York,  Boston,  and  the 
larger  towns  of  Italy.  The  theatre  An  der 
\yien  was  the  scene  of  his  triomphs  as  a  com- 
poser  of  operettas,  which  rapidly  spread  to  all 
the  theatres,  large  and  small.  '  Indigo  and  die 
▼ierzig  Kaaber' (his  first,  1871),  'DerKanMval 
in  Itoin,'  '  Die  Fle<ierrnauB,'  'Prinz  Methusalem,' 
'  Cagliostro,'  '  Das  Spitzentuch  der  Kdnigii^' 
and  '  IMa  Instige  Krieg,'  all  published  by  Spina^ 
were  soon  known  all  over  the  world,  and  were 
song  everywhere.  After  the  death  of  his  wife 
on  April  8,  1 878,  he  married  another  dramatic 
singer,  Anf^elica  Dittrich.  His  pen  is  still  busy 
(1883),  and  we  may  hope  for  more  of  ita  lively 
prodnotlions. 

His  next  brother,  Joseph,  bom  Aogost  aa, 
1837,  in  Vienna,  was  also  obliged  to  aooom- 
modate  himself  to  his  father'H  wishes,  and  l»e- 
eaoM  an  arehiteet.  He  hai^  however,  itadied 
mmSa  in  Raerat,  and  doling  an  ilhieat  of  liia 
lirother's  in  1853  he  conducted  fur  him  with  a 
b&ton,  as  he  did  not  learn  the  violin  till  later. 
H«  ant  eoUeetad  a  band,  began  to  eomposa, 
and  published  in  rapid  snocession  383  works 
(Hadinger  and  Spina)  not  less  popular  than 
ihose  of  his  brother — indeed  ranked  by  some 
even  higher.  He  had  always  been  delicate,  and 
the  excitement  incideutal  tu  his  calling  increased 
the  mischief  year  by  year.  A  visit  to  Warsaw 
in  1870,  against  the  wish  of  his  fiiends,  was 
very  disastrous.  Some  Russian  ofiBcers,  having 
sent  for  him  in  the  middle  of  the  night  to  play 
for  them,  10  ahamafoUT  ill-treated  lum  for  hi» 
zeAtnl  that  he  had  to  take  to  Ida  bed.  Under 
the  devoted  nursing  of  his  wife  (married  in 
1857)  he  rallied  sufficiently  to  return  to  Vienna, 
bot  aank  a  few  daya  allanvaida,  Joly  aa, 
1870. 

The  youngest  of  his  brothers,  Eduaro, 
was  bom  at  Vienna,  Feb.  14,  1835,  and  edu- 
cated at  the  Schotteu  and  Akadeniien  Gjm- 
naaiums.  Uis  father  having  died  before  he 
grew  up  he  devoted  himself  eutfnlj  to  amaio, 
Mamt  the  harp,  and  studied  oompoeition  wiUi 
Fnyer.  In  1863  he  made  his  first  appearance 
as  a  conductor  in  the  Dianasaal,  and  was  well 
leoeived  for  his  iakher'a  aaka.  In  1865  he  took 
bb  bmtiMr  Johann'a  plaoe  at  the  eonoerta  in 
St.  Petersburg,  and  in  1870  became  conductor 
of  the  court  balls.  He  and  his  band  have  made 
npaatad  torn  to  Dreaden,  Leip^,  Bnalau, 
Barlin,  Hamburg,  Frankfort,  etc.  He  still  ap- 
pears r^ulariy  iu  Vienna  on  fixed  days  at  the 
Volksgarten,  and  in  the  winter  in  'ttlO  UHga  hall 
<if  the  Musikverein,  when  his  programmes  are 
jilways  attractive.    Up  to  this  time  he  has  com- 
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posed  over  300  pieces  of  dance-mnsio,  published 
by  Haslinger,  and  latterly,  with  few  exceptions, 
l)y  Spina  Os^raibar).  Eduard  Steauss  m.%rried 
in  1863.  [C.F.P.] 
STREICHER,  Johann  Andreas,  a  professor 
of  music  in  Vienna,  and  by  marriage  with  Nanette 
Stein,  the  founder  of  the  pianoforte- making  firm 
in  that  city,  derived  from  Stein  of  Augsburg, 
that  was  to  become  in  course  of  time  the  famous 
house  of  Streioher  and  Sohn.  J.  A.  Streicher 
was  bom  at  Stuttgart  in  1761 :  he  was  a  man  of 
education  and  great  ititt  niL,'i  nce,  and  was  more- 
over distinguished  by  his  Mendship  with  Schiller. 
He  brought  up  hia  son,  JoBAmr  BAPmr,  who 
was  liorn  in  I  794,  to  the  business,  and  long  lx;fore 
his  death,  which  took  place  in  183a,  resigned  it 
to  the  son's  complete  oontnil.  Jobaim  Baptist 
maintained  the  excellent  traditions  of  his  worthy 
predecessors;  and  when  he  died  iu  1871,  left  his 
son,  Herr  £mil  Streicher,  the  proprietor  of  this 
historical  business,  the  services  of  which  in  the 
improvement  of  pianoforte  construciiun  are  duly 
recognised  in  the  articles  Pianoforte  and  Stein. 
The  diatingiiished  pianist,  Mr.  Ernst  Pauer,  is  a 
graadaon  of  J.  A.  Streicher  and  Nanette  Stein, 
and  a  great-grandson  of  the  object  of  Mozart's 
admiration,  J.  A.  btein  of  Augabuig.  [See 
Paubr.]  [A.J.H.] 

STRETTO  (Ital.),  litanOly  'dose '  or  •  narrow.' 
A  term  used  in  two  ways.  Firstly  in  Fugue, 
where  it  designates  the  fullowing  of  response  to 
subject  at  a  eloter  interval  of  time  than  at  first. 
This  device  ia  usually  emplojed  towarda  the  end 
of  a  fugue,  ao  aa  to  giv*  aona  hnpraaaloB  of 
climax.  But  there  are  plenty  of  asoeptiou  to 
that  custom;  t.g. 


Hach  48,  No,  I, 


1 


which  fiocurs  close  to  the  beginning.  Somoaob- 
jects  will  bear  more  than  one  stretto^  in  whidi 
case  the  eloaar  naturally  oomea  last ;  «.  g. 


from  the  '  Amen '  chorus  of  Handel's  '  Messiah.' 
(Tbo  ianflr  parti  am  omitted  tot  the  aaka  of 

clearness.)  Still  more  remarkable  instances 
will  be  found  in  the  fugue  of  Bach's  Toccata  in 

D  niinnr. 

a.  The  second  use  of  the  word  occurs  more 
especially  in  Italian  opera,  when  towards  Uie  end 
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of  a  piece  the  time  is  quickened,  bringing  the 
•ooents  closer  together.  Thus  the  title  mij^ht  be, 
and  aonwtimw  i»,  »ppUod  to  the  1m(  pmiUtimo 
of  th«  Ghoni]  Sympbonj.   It  la  MmetimM  used, 

but  <julte  wrongly,  as  a  direcliou  equivalent  to 
accelerando,  instead  of  iu  its  proper  sense  of  jnu 
mm^  [F.C.] 

STEIOT  OOUNTERPOnrr  (UL  Contra 
punetus  propriui,  vtlteverug;  Ttal.  Cwlmppunto 
tevero ;  ContrappuntoallaCapella ;  Otm.Strenger 
Salz,  KapdUtyl;  Fr.  Contrepoint  eertre).  The 
Mi  of  writing,  in  Fait^,  for  two  or  more  Voices, 
irithout  the  employment  of  nnprBpared  Dfaowds. 

Thf-'  lertn  is  not  \cry  well  clioseu.  The  laws 
of  Free  Fart-writiog  are  quite  as  severe  as  those 
Off  the  seHnlled  Smet  Style.  But^  the  conven- 
tion fil  application  of  the  term  'strict'  to  the 
method  which  forbids  the  direct  percussion  of  a 
Fmidamental  D]aoiiaiiee,aiid  'fiwOi'tottiatwhich 
permits  it,  has  bo  lonj  been  generally  accepted, 
tliat  it  would  bo  itupc>s^ible,  now,  to  introduce  a 
more  exact  form  of  terminology. 

The  laws  of  Strict  Counterpoint  are  not  open, 
like  those  of  Harmony,  to  scientific  discussion ; 
for.  Counterpoint  is  not  a  Science,  but  an  Art. 
It  is  true  that  its  most  important  rules,  when 
tested  by  the  principles  of  Natural  Sdence,  are 
f  ii;vl  )  cninciiie  with  them,  in  all  es«tiitial 
particulars ;  and  to  this  circumstance  alone  are 
thsy  indebted  for  tbeir  tmassidtable  position, 
and  promise  of  future  s^eourity.  Their  mathe- 
matical Accuracy  fails,  however,  to  account  for 
tbeir  univcrsnl  acceptance  as  a  code  of  artistic 
regulations.  Their  antliority  for  this  re.-^ts  eolely 
upon  the  prnxii^  of  the  Great  Masters  of  the 
Polyphonic  Schix>ls ;  which  praxis  was,  from  first 
to  last,  purely  empirical.  The  refineil  ta.ste,  and 
true  musical  instinct,  of  Josquin  dcs  PnSa,  Wil- 
laert,  Byrd,  Tallis,  Palcstrina,  and  their  con- 
temporaries, rebelled  against  the  bideous  com* 
Mnations  demanded  by  tbe  rules  of  Diaphonia, 
am!  Orgiinum,'  and  substituted  for  them  the 
purest  and  most  harmonious  progressions  that 
Art.  aided  by  a  eultitated  ear,  eould  piodooe; 
but,  in  their  search  for  these,  they  were  guided 
by  no  aooustio  theory.  They  simply  wrote  what 
ibey  felt:  Mad  because  the  instincts  of  true 
genius  can  never  err,  tliat  which  they  ff!lt  wjw 
uniformly  good  and  truo  and  logical,  and  ba^d 
unoonsciously  upon  a  foundation  firm  enough  to 
stand  the  test  of  modem  mathematim]  a-?nTv.i3. 
The  leaders  of  the  Monodic  School  -  reject-jd  the 
teaching  of  these  Great  Masters;  and,  in  their 
insane  desire  for  progress,  invented  new  forms 
of  oaeophony  not  a  wbit  less  rude  than  those 
practiscHd  by  the  Diaplionists  of  the  13th  cen- 
tonr.  AU  Italy  followed  their  baneful  example ; 
and.  for  a  time,  relapsed  into  chaos.  But  Ger- 
man Musicians,  unwilling  to  destroy  the  old 
land-marks,  retiined.  in  their  full  force,  tbe 
^••boBOiirsd  laws  rslating  to  the  use  of  Per- 
feot  and  Imperfect  Concords,  S}-nc  j  n  t  i  nis,  and 
Notes  of  Regular  and  Irregular  Transition, 
while  thsj  extended  the  qnrtem  by  pronml^atbg 
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new  regulations  for  the  government  of  F 
mental  Discords  introduced  without  the  cva- 
tomaiy  foms  of  Pxepacatioiii  and,  bee»uae  sock 

Disooras  bad  never  beftnv  been  sanctioined,  thk 

new  metho<l  of  Part  writing  wa-t  called  '  frtse," 
though  its  rules  were  really  more  nameroua  ibaa 
those  of  the  older  one. 

It  was  not  until  some  considerable  time  after 
the  invention  of  printing,  that  the  lawa  of  S&tiec 
Countflxpoint  were  eiven  to  the  world  in  the  tarn 
of  a  Kj-steniatic  code.    Franchinus  Gafuriua,  in 
his  '  Practica  Mu»ica,'  published  at  'M''^«-Tr  ia 
1496,  gave  a  tolerably  intelligible  epltone  sf 
Certain  rules,  wVii^li,  at  thai  f)fcriod,  were  sr^p 
posed  to  tiiibiKly  all  the  uiforuuvtion  tliat  il  v.mt 
necessary  for  the  student  to  acquire.    The  'Mo- 
sloe  active  Micrologus'  of  Qmitoparchus.  print«d 
at  Leipzig  in  151 7,  set  forth  the  same  laws  to 
clearer  language.  The  *  Dodecachordon  *  uf  Gla- 
reanus,  and  the  *  Toeoanello  in  Musioa '  of  Pi^xe 
Aron,  both  printed  at  Venioe  in  1539.  wets 
illustrated  by  examples  of  great  value  to  the 
tyro,  whose  labours  were  stiU  fsrther  -"-^ttH 
by  the  appearaaoe  of  Zaifiiio*s  *ItistittatiaBi  ar> 
moniche'  in  1558,  and  Slacconi'a  '  Prat'.Ica  di 
Musica*  in  1596.    In  1597,  Thomas  Morlaj 
published  hi.s  'Plaine  and  easie  introductioii  te 
Prai  ti  .ill  Musicke' — the  earliest  treatise  of  ia- 
portauct;  in  tlie  English  liuiguage  ;  and,  in  l6o(>. 
John  Douland  printed  an  English  par»phn»i 
of  the  'Micrologus'  of  Omitoparchu«.  The* 
works  set  forth,  with  gradually  incTea«iDg  citsM- 
ness,  the  r^ulations  which,  iu  the  1 5th  century, 
had  been  transmitted  from  teacher  to  pupil  bj 
tradition  only.   The  Compositions  of  the  Great 
^  Polyphonic  Masters  formed  a  living  commentary 
<  upon  the  oolleotive  rules;  and,  with  an  endkM 
suoosssiott  of  stMsb  worios  witUn  his  reach,  the 
student  of  the  period  ran  little  risk  of  being  le  1 
astray.    But  when  the  line  oC  Polyphonic  Com- 
posers came  to  an  end,  the  verbal  treaUae%  ae 
longer  illustrated  by  living  examples,  lost  so 
much  of  their  value,  tiiat  the  rules  were  ia 
danger  of  serious  misoonstruetion,  and  would 
probably  have  been  to  a  great  extent  fon^tten, 
had  not  Pux,  in  his  'Gradud  ad  Pa.rna«s#um,' 
published  at  Vienna  in  1725,  set  them  forth 
with  a  systematic  clearness,  which,  exhausting 
tbe  subject,  left  nothing  more  to  be  desired. 
This  invaluable  treatise,  founded  entirely  on  liie 
practice  of  the  Great  Masters*  pls>y«d  so  import- 
ant a  part  in  the  edueatira  of  the  three  grsatwt 
Composers  of  the  Schotd  of  Vienn:w,  ITaydri, 
Mozart,  and  BeeUioven,  that  it  is  impossible  to 
over-estimate  its  inflnenoe  npon  their  method  of 
Part-writing.    So  clear  are  its  examples,  and  so 
reasonable  its  argumuuta,  that  it  has  fortoed  thv 
basis  of  all  tlie  best  treatises  of  Inter  date,  of 
whtch  two  only — Albrechtsberger*s  'Grilndliche 
Anvvfcisung  zur  Composition'  (Leipz'g»  I7j)0), 
and  Cherubini's  '  Cours  de  Contrepoint  et  da  la 
Fugue'  (Paris,  1835),  are  of  any  real  import- 
ance.   These  two,  however,  are  especially  valu- 
a])le  ;  not,  indeed,  as  substitutes  for  the'Gradus,' 
but  as  oommentsries  upon  it.   For  Fas  tresis 
only  of  Striot  Coontarpoint,  and  wxilsa  all  his 
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«ismp]e8  in  flui  old  Eodscbutioftl  Modes;  bui 

AlbnchtsWrger  deals  lK>t]i  with  tlie  Strict,  ftnd 
the  free  St^ies,  while  Cherubiiu  accommodates 
tlM  Iftwt  of  dio  Striefc  Stylo  to  the  toiutBty  of 
the  modern  S<  a]o,  with  such  consummate  .skill, 
that  they  bear  all  the  appearance  of  having  h*:<sn 
niffimmy  enacted  in  oonnecUon  with  it;  thus 
solving,  for  the  moilem  Htndcnt,  a  very  .lifficult 
problem,  which  Haydn,  Mozi^rt,  and  Ucethuven, 
wore  left  to  work  out  for  themselves. 

In  most  important  particulars,  these  three  great 
teachers  follow  the  same  general  plan.  All  write 
their  examples  on  Canti  fermi,  consisting  entirely 
of  Somibroves :  »U  nuUce  their  Centi  fermi  close 
by  doMoading  one  D^;ree  upon  the  Tonic,  or 
the  Final  of  the  Mode:  and  all  agree  in  dividing 
their  exeroises  into  fire  distinct  classes^now  known 
•B  the  FiTo  Olden  of  Oonnterpoint,  tlie  Rules  fior 
which  may  be  thu.*  ejutomisetl  : — 

General.  Laws.  The  early  Contrapuntiiitsin- 
■ist  strongly  upon  the  observance  of  the  four 
following  'Cardinal  Rules*  {Reffuliv  mrdinahs). 

I.  One  Perfect  Concord  may  proceed  to  an- 
other, in  Contrary,  or  Oblique  Motion;  but  not 
in  Similar  Muiion. 

II.  A  Perfect  Concord  may  proceed  to  an 
Imperfect  OoDflonl  in  nil  the  time  kinds  of 
Motion. 

III.  An  Imperfect  Concord  mey  proceed  to  m 

Perfect  Concord  in  Contrary,  OT Ouiqne Motion  ; 
but  not  in  Similar  Motion. 

IV.  One  ImperfiBct  Conoord  nay  prooced  to 
enolher  in  all  the  three  kinds  of  ^T  :i  n. 

The  intention  of  these  Rules  is,  to  prevent  the 
possilnlity  of  Coneeeative  or  ffidden  Fiftbe,  Oc- 
taves, and  Unisons. 

FiBST  Oroeb  (Note  against  note).  One 
Bemibrcve  must  be  written,  in  ea<dl  Pert^  egelost 
each  Semibrevo  in  the  Cauto  fenno.  All  pro- 
gresj<ions  muiit  be  purely  Diatonic;  the  employ- 
ment of  Chromatic  Intervals  being  utterly  pro- 
hibited, both  in  Harmony  and  in  Melody,  in 
this  and  all  the  8nccee<litig  Orders.  No  Dis- 
cords of  any  kind  are  r\d»ii.ssiblo.  In  two  Parts, 
tbe  onlj  permitted  Intervals  are,  the  three 
Perfeot,  end  the  fonr  Imperfeet  Concords ;  i.  e. 
the  Unison,  Octave,  and  Perfect  Fift!i , '  juhI  the 
Major  and  Minor  Thirds  and  SSixths.  In  three 
or  more  Fsrtm  the  only  Hanncoies  pennitted  are, 
the  Major  and  Minor  Common  Chords,  and 
the  Chord  of  the  Rixth.  The  Chord  of  the  6-4 
and  the  Augmented  and  Diminished  Triads  are 
prohibited  ;  but  t  iif  First  InvLi.siun  of  the  Di- 
minished Triad  ia  athaiasiblo,  because  none  of 
its  Intervals  are  in  Dissonance  with  the  Bass. 
In  three  Parts,  each  Chord  should,  if  possible, 
consist  of  a  Uoot,  Third,  and  Fifth ;  or,  a  Bass- 
note,  Third,  and  Sixth.  In  four  Parts,  the  Octave 
shoidd  be  addtd.  But,  in  cases  of  neceaa&tr,  any 
LiterTal  may  be  donbm^  or  omitted.  Tim  ee- 
pante  Parts  may  proceed,  etther  in  Conjnnet 

I  InCountrrp-ilnt  tlif  Trrlrct  Fourth,  wtini  tivilalon*.  orr«ekonc4 
from  tbe  BaM  not*.  Is  held  to  Im.  aod  treated  u,  %  OlKurd.  Whan 
n  tHW*  MMne  tk*  «Pfv  wtM  >l  •  Ofeme.  Um  Am  lakinc  no  thai* 
lalttfBf  mow,  n  l»  ttwItS  M  a  Fwnn  Coawrti.  TtewoMrale 
•MlHs  to  tiM  JIB— Willi  ffMulh  (TMlMiM).  sai  Um  mmlalilMS 


I  Morenient,  by  Major  or  Minor  Seeonds ;  or, 

ditijnnctly,  liy  leaps  of  a  Major  or  Minor  Third, 
a  Perfect  Fourth,  a  Perfect  Fifth,  a  Minor  Sixth, 
or  an  Octave.  All  other  leape,  indnding  that  of 
the  M.ijor  Sixth,  are  absolutely  prohibited.  The 
first  Semibreve,  in  Two-Part  Counterpoint,  must 
be  accompanied  by  a  Perfect  Oonconi :  in  thne 
or  more  Parts,  one  Part  at  lenst  nmst  form  a 
Perfect  Concord  with  the  Bass.  In  the  remaining 
Semibreves,  Imperftct  Concords  are  to  be  prO' 
ferred,  in  two  Parts. 

In  this,  and  all  other  Orders  of  Counterpoint, 
the  Parts  may  cross  each  other,  to  any  extent. 

CoDsecutive  Fifths,  Octaves,  and  Uniaoni^  in 
Similar  Motion,  are  forbidden,  in  any  number  of 
Parts.  In  four  or  more  Parts,  Consecutive  Fifths 
are  permitted,  in  Contrary  Motion,  but  only  as  a 
last  rewuree.*  TMs  Licence,  howev«r,  does  not 
extend  to  Consecutive  Octavc'^,  which  were  far 
more  carefully  avoided,  by  the  Great  Masters, 
than  Cbnsecotive  Ilftlis,  even  in  Contrary  Mc^ 
tion. 

But  Consecutive  Fifths  and  Octaves  are  only 
forbidden  when  they  occur  b 'tween  the  same 
two  Parts.  When  juoduced  by  different  Parts, 
or,  by  making  the  Parts  cross  each  other,  they 
are  perfectly  lawful.* 

Hidden  Fifths  and  Octaves  are  as  strictly  for- 
bidden, in  two  Parts,  as  real  Consecutives ;  but, 
in  four  or  more  Parts,  as  at  (rf),  in  Ex.  3,  the 
Great  Masters  never  troubled  themselves  to  avoid 
them.* 

The  False  Relation  of  the  Tritonus  (Aug- 
mented Fourth)  is  strictlv  forbidden,  in  two 
Parts ;  but  permitted,  in  tnre^  or  more.  That 
of  the  Octave  i.s  forT)iddt  n,  even  in  eight  Parts. 

In  two  Parts,  the  Unis<ju  ia  forbidden,  except 
in  the  fir.st  and  last  notes.  The  Octave  is  per* 
mitted,  in  Oljliquo  Motion  ;  and,  in  Contr.iry 
Motion,  also,  provided  it  be  approached  by 
separation — I.e.  by  the  mutual  divergence  of 
the  Parts  which  produce  it ;  as  at  (c),  in  Ex.  a. 
Its  employment  by  approximation — i.  e.  by  the 
convergence  of  the  Parts,  iifi  at  (6)  in  Ex.  S— b 
onW  permitted  in  the  final  Cadence.* 

tiiTwo*Part  Oonnterpoint  of  this  Order,  it  to 
f'Tljiilden  to  take  more  than  three  Thirds,  or 
Sixths,  in  succession,  unless  the  Parts  be  made 
to  cross  each  other. 

The  final  Cadence  is  formed,  either  by  a  Major 
Sixth  followed  by  an  Outavu,  at  (c),  in  Ex.  a ; 
or,  by  a  Miner  Third,  followed  by  an  Octave,  or 
an  Unison,  as  at  (a)  in  Ex.  i.  In  two  Parts, 
these  Intervals  wiU  complete  the  necessary  for- 
mula. In  more  than  two  I'arts,  the  same  Inter- 
vals mnst  be  given  to  the  Canto  feraM!^  and  eoe 

«  It  Witt  b«  MM.  thai,  ta  thli  parttenlar.  (h«  Striet  Stria  to  nora 
Indulgetil  than  Iha  Vna.  r«l«Mrlna  ctmalual/  arattod  blmMU  «( 
tlie  LIceuc* :  eipeclallj  wbao  wrlllus  (or  £<)u»l  Votallb 

>  8m  Tol.  t.  p.  73t. 

t  ssw  iritiors  Kirrtr?  istt  OfTAvei,  rtt  1  p  7SV 

J  'M.c  cirUirr  writTi  lui  (  uuiit>T|wjiat  liislit  vtTj  itronji^y  on  ttw 
obtcrranoe  of  thtt  liulej  and  axtcod  It*  actton.  with  «v«o  gtaat«f 
mrvrxtf.  to  tba  Cnlton.  Is  lhain*  eiMa  la  wblcii  Itoa  coiplgtaaat 
of  this  Int<;rral  u  pemttied.  Fu  (pp.  98.  M)  tt  laeUnaS  lo Inat  M 
with  ladu1(enc«.  prvvWl««I  lh«  conrerglDC  TartJ  proceed  la  Cuujunet 
Movament ;  bat  onl;  on  IhU  condllloii.  Albr«clil»i>«r«ar  forbids  tha 
pntmHtn  In  »«»  faru:  Iwt  taactlaiia  li,  la  Uma.  CtMiaMal 
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otber  Part,  while  the  other  Parts  fill  up  the 
Uannonjj  in  aooordance  with  the  Iawb  alreftdy 
bad  down,  M  At  (<>.  ia  Ex.  3.  If  tha  lart  GBiord 
be  not  naturally  Major,  it  nniRt  b«  ludt  M>«  by 
an  accidental  bharp,  or  JKatural/ 

OamUtfermn. 


i 


bad. 


E\.  S. 
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Second  Order  (Two  notas  against  one).  In 
this  Order,  two  ^linims  must  bo  written,  in  one 
of  the  Partjj,  against  each  Semibreve  in  the 
Canto  fermo,  except  the  last,  unless  the  Exercise 
should  be  in  Triple  Time,  in  which  case,  three 
Minims  must  be  written  if[ainst  each  Semi- 
breve.' TIm  other  Pkxti  moat  all  mova  in  8emi- 
liNVoa. 

In  tha  Plart  which  oontalns  the  Minims,  the 
Bota  mftf       ba  ■tmok  twioa  in  auo- 


8TBI0I  G0UNT£EPOINT. 

separation.  Tt«  employment  by  approxinriatios- 
as  in  Ex.  4,  bar  5,  is  permitted  only  in  the  Fiaai 
Gadence.* 

In  these,  and  nil  other  ca.'^es,  the  first  Minims 
of  the  bar  are  ttubject  to  the  same  laws  as  the 
Semibreves  of  Cha  Fbafc  Older ;  and  the  man 
closely  these  laws  are  observed,  the  bettar  the 
Counterpoint  will  be.  If  the  elimination  of  the 
8oeoDd  Minim  in  every  bar,  except  the  first,  mad 
the  laat  bat  oaa*  ahcrakl  prodooe  good  Coantsr* 
point  of  Iba  Ffrit  Order,  no  alronger  proof  «f 
exoellence  can  be  de.sinil. 

The  Cadence  is  treated  like  that  of  the  Fint 
Order ;  ana  af  tha  aavndi  naoaawy  to  fonn  the 
characteristic  Intervals  being  o-ssigTici  to  tb- 
Canto  fermo,  and  the  other,  either  to  the  Pan 
which  aontsJna  the  Minims — Ex.  4  (h) ;  Ex. 
5  (0 — or  to  aoma  othar  Part  wiittaa  in 
breves. 


The  first  bar  should  begin  with  a  Minim  Rest, 

followed  by  a  Minim,  in  Perfect  Concord. 

In  the  remaining  bars,  the  finst  Minim  must 
alwajaba  a  Concord,  Perfect,  or  Imperfect. 

The  second  Minim  may  be  cither  a  Concord, 
or  a  Discord.  If  a  Concord,  it  may  proceed 
either  in  Conjunct  or  Disjunct  Movement. — Ex. 
4  (o).  If  a  Discord,  it  must  be  both  approached, 
and  quitted,  in  Conjunct  Movement,  and  lie  be- 
tween two  Concorde.  In  other  words,  it  mUSt 
ba  treated  as  a  Passing  liote.— Ex.  4  (/). 

Tha  Part  wfaieh  oontaloa  tha  Minims  ia  not 
permitted  to  make  the  leap  of  a  Major  Sixth 
under  any  ctroumstanoes ;  and  not  even  that  of 
a  Minor  Sixth,  exoapt  aa  a  hMt  resouroe.  in  eases 
of  axtrema  difBculty.'  Consecutive  Fifths  and 
Oetaves  between  the  first  Minims  of  two  succee- 
aive  bars,  are  strioUy  iiMrbidden.  Between  the 
see.ind  Minims  they  are  tolerated,  hut  only  for 
the  purpose  of  escaping  from  a  great  ditticulty. 

Except  in  the  tirs.t  and  last  bars,  the  Unison 
it  forbidden,  on  the  Thesis,  or  accented  part  of 
tba  measure;  but  permitted,  on  the  Arsii^  or 
vmaccented  beat.  The  Octave  on  the  Arsis  may 
be  used,  with  discretion;  bnt  the  Ootava  on  the 
Thaab  (ItaL  Ottttm  haUuia ;  Qarm.  Stretdk-Oelav) 
is  only  permitteil,  when  appriLiched,  as  in  the 
JTint  Order,  either  in  (.»ljli<jue  Motimi,  or  l)y 

I  For  ennplw  of  OtAetuxt  lo  all  the  EcclolMtlcal  Mod**,  m 

voi.tt.  pp.4i9.4M.  >aMrM,p.fla 
« SMCiMraUBi.a.uft«riliaaaiiawClHlirt«nat&iloD.  (Ms> 
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Thihd  OuDEii  (Four  notes  agaiiist  una).  la 
this  Order,  four  Crotchet.'^  must  bo  wlUisill,  is 
one  of  the  Parts,  against  each  Semibrene  in  the 
Canto  fermo,  except  the  last;  the  other  Parts 
moving  in  Scinibrevcs. 

The  first  bar  should  b^gin  with  a  Crotcbei 
Rest.  feUowad  hf  thna  Gkotohat^  tha  lint  d 
which  must  foim  ft  Parfbot  Oooeoad  with  Ifcs 
Canto  fermo. 

Hm  first  Gtotdiat,  in  tha  aoooaeding  ban.  is 
subject  to  the  same  laws  as  the  first  Miniin  in  the 
Second  Order.  The  three  remaining  Crotchets 
may  form  either  Concords  or  Diaooflda.  nr^ 
vided  that,  in  the  latter  case,  they  proceed  in 
Conjunct  Movement,  and  lie  between  two  OoaH 
cords;  in  wliich  respect  they  must  be  treated 
like  tha  vnaocented  Minims  in  the  Second  Order. 

When  the  second  Crotchet  forms  a  Discord 
with  the  Canto  fermo,  in  a  descending  pawage. 
it  may«  by  Lioanoe,  fall  a  Third,  and  than  aacaad 
to  tha  naoesaaiy  Gonoord.  as  at  0*)  in  Rx.  6. 
and  (!)  in  Ex.  7.  This  very  lK?.i\itiftil  progressifm. 
tliough  forbidden  by  Cherubini,  is  sanotionad  bj 
the  nnivanal  praaaea  of  tha  Giaat  Maataw  ai 
the  1 6th  century. ' 

The  employment  of  the  Tritonus,  or  the  FaLte 
Fifth,  as  uiter\-ala  of  Mdody,  is  forbidden,  not 
only  by  leap,  but  even  when  the  intervtoin? 
sounds  are  lille<l  in ;  thu.s,  the  progre.-viiona,  F, 
G,  A,  B,  and  B,  C,  D.  E,  F.  are  as  oontnir 
torolaaa F,  B. or  £»  F.  This  law,  howaw^k 
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STRICT  COUNTERPOINT. 

only  enforced  when  the  disflonnnt  Bounds  form 
the  limits  of  the  passage;  F,  G,  A,  6,  C,  is 
iherafim  perfectly  bkwfiil.  Consecutive  Fifths, 
Octaves,  and  Unisons,  are  forbidden,  between 
the  first  and  third  Crotchets  in  the  bar ;  between 
the  fint  or  third  CrotchetR  of  two  suoceasive 
ban;  and,  of  ooom^  botweoi  the  iMt  Grotehet 
of  one  bar,  and  the  fini  of  the  nut. 

Tliu  ( 'a<U>ncc  will  be  Ibtined  by  the  Canto  fermo 
either  in  oonjunotlov  frilh  the  Part  containing 
iho  Oraldiele,  or  wiCh  one  of  the  Fwti  written 
in  Semibreves,  on  the  name  principle  as  that  re- 
commended in  the  Second  Order.    Ex.  6  (Je)i 

Bs.7(ii»). 

CantoJhtHC.       (f)  (*) 
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fouBia  OftDlB  (with  Sjpnoopationa).  In 
(hd«r,  (me  Aut  mmt  be  written  in  qraoo- 
pated  Notes ;  while  thi  oth«n  MOOBipMij  the 
Canto  fenno  in  Semibrevea. 

The  firet  bar  mmt  begin  wHh  a  Mfadm  Beet, 
followed  by  a  Minim,  in  Perfect  Concord  with 
the  Canto  formo ;  which  Minim  must  be  tied  to 
the  fint  Minim  in  the  following  bar,  which  must 
always  form  •  Gonomd  with  the  loweit  Pari, 
Ex.  8  (r). 

The  remaining  bars  (except  the  last)  will  each 
ooBtain  two  Minims  ;  the  firat  of  which  must  be 
tied  to  the  second  Minim  of  the  preceding  bar ; 
and  the  second,  to  the  first  Minim  of  the  bar 
which  follows.  The  tied  Minima  now  Iraown 
Synoopations,  were  ftnnerly  called  L^mtniw, 

The  second,  or  unaccented  Minim,  muatelwnys 
foon  »  Conooni  with  the  Canto  fermo. 

Tbe  tied,  or  neeaiited  Mfaiim,  may  form  either 
a  Concord,  or  a  Discord,  with  the  Canto  fermo. 
In  the  first  case— Ex.  8  (o) ;  Ex.  9  (•)— it  may 
proceed  npwards  or  downwudt,  either  in  Oon- 
junct,  or  Disjunct  Movement.  In  tlie  second 
— Ex.  8  (n) ;  Ex.  9  (r) — it  mu«t  descend  one 
degree  upon  a  Concord,  which  forms  iti  natural 
niolation,  and  may  also  serve  to  prepare  a  Dis- 
ooid  in  the  succeeding  bar.  as  at  (p)  in  Ex.  8. 
In  no  cai»e  but  that  of  the  Ninth  is  it  allowable 
to  lat  the  note  into  which  the  Diaoord  is  about 
to  mohro  be  heard  dnraUnneooily  with  the 
DlnOKd  itself  in  any  other  Part  than  the  P-ass. 

Ooimcntive  fifthly  Octaves,  and  Uniaona,  are 
■trietlyfarbiddte,  between  thennaeceatedMiirtmH 
of  two  successive  ban',  which  must  here  be 
guarded  aa  strictly  tuj  the  accented  Minims  of 
tha  Seoond  Order.  Indeed,  the  most  severe  test 
that  can  lie  applie<!  te)  this  kind  of  Counterpoint 
is,  tbe  excuiiou  uf  the  Unt  Minim  of  every  Imut.  If 


this  ojieration  should  produce  (jo'-kI  Cotmterpoint 
of  the  First  Order,  nothing  more  can  be  desired. 

AU  the  Diatonio  Diacorda  may  be  used  by 
Syncopation.  But,  a  sncoession  of  Ninths,  re- 
solving into  Octaves,  or  of  Sixths,  followed  by 
Fifths,  is  forbidden  ;  because,  in  these  caseSt  the 
excision  of  the  aooented  Minims  would  produoe 
progressioBS  of  rent  Vfflbs  sad  Octaves. 

The  Cadence,  formed  alwayn  by  the  Canto  fonno 
and  the  Fart  oontuning  the  Synoooations,  will 
consist,  eitiier  of  a  snspeaided  Sevenu,  rssolriagr 
into  a  Major  Sixth,  and  followed  by  an  Octave 
—Ex.  8  (g) ;  Ex.  9  (0;  or,  should  the  Canto 
fisnno  be  placed  above  the  Syncopations,  of  a 
stispended  Second,  resolving  into  a  Minor  Third, 
and  followed  by  an  Unison,  or  Octave.  This 
Ca<lence  was  called,  by  the  Old  Masters,  the 
Diminished  Cadence ;  and  was  used  at  the  dose 
of  almost  every  Polyphonic  Composition. 

Bus.     (H)      (ft)  (p)  (v) 

_4  1^71-1 — I'T'—, — s^;^ — iri4 — 104- 
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FirTH  OutKB  (Florid  Counterpoint).  In  this 
Order,  one  Part  will  contain  a  jndicfons  miztnre 

of  all  the  preceding  Ordrrs ;  wliile  the  otlier 
Parts  accompany  the  Canto  fermo  in  consonant 
Ssmibiwss. 

Dotted  notes,  thouph  forbidden  in  all  other 
Orders,  may  here  be  introduce*!  into  the  Florid 
Part,  with  excellent  effect ;  and  Quavsn  also, 
if  used  sparingly,  and  with  discretion,  as  at 
Ex.  10  (r).  Tied  note8  arc  pcrniilted,  on  con- 
ditioD  tiiat  the  length  of  the  second  note  dots 
not  exceed  that  of  the  first.  In  modern  pes* 
sages,  it  is  sometimes  convenient  to  use  a  tied 
note  instead  of  a  dotted  one. 

By  a  LicenoSb  snalogous  to  that  mentioned 
with  regard  to  tiie  Third  Order,  a  s^-ncopated 
Discord,  suspended  by  a  i'ml  Crotchet,  may 
descend  a  Third,  or  a  Fifth,  and  afterwards  re- 
asoend  to  its  BewluUon.*  aa  at  (x),  in  Ex.  11 ; 
or,  it  inay  ascend  a  Fmirtli,  or  a  Sfoond,  and  then 
re-desceud  to  the  necctujary  Concord,  an  ut  ^t)  in 
Ex.  10. 

A  Minim,  preceded,  in  the  same  bar,  by  two 
Crotchets  should  always  be  tied  to  a  Minim, 
or  Crotchet,  in  the  succeeding  bar.*    Ex.  lO  («). 

The  Diminished  Cadence — Ex.  10  (w)— is  used 
in  this  Order,  as  well  as  in  the  Fourth,  wHh 
many  graceful  modifications,  reiidi  red  possible, 
as  in  Ex.  ii  (x),  by  the  employment  of  dotted, 
and  tied  notes.*  These  modiHoRtions  Ibnn  pert 
of  a  long  list  of  Licences,  peculiar  to  the  Fiftli 
Order,  and  greatly  conducing  to  its  beauty,  as 


I  fie*  ros.  p.  76. 
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714       STRICT  COUNTERPOINT, 
in  Ex.  II  (y),  though,  uuforluDJitely,  too  nu- 


CatdoArmo. 


Stodents,  who  h»Te  mastered  aU  the  difficul- 
liw  of  the  FiT9  Orden,  an  MooiiuiMBdad»  by 

Fux,  aiiil  his  hucoessors,  to  employ  two  or  more 
Orders  Himultaneuuflly,  in  place  of  filling  in  the 
fnb  partd.  with  Semi  breves :  &nd  to  fullow  up 
this  exercise  by  employing  the  Fifth  Onler  in 
all  the  Tarts  except  that  which  coutaini  the 
Ganto  fermo. 

It  will  be  readily  understood  that  the  Bulea 
Wtt  have  here  endeavoured  to  epitomise  form  but  a 
very  small  proportion  of  those  laid  down  hy  Fux, 
and  bis  succea«on,  for  the  student's  guidance ; 
more  especially  with  regard  to  the  PlTe  Orden  of 
Counter  jx)int  in  two  P.irts,  the  laws  of  which  are 
excessively  severe.  Wo  have,  in  &ct,  confined  our- 
•elvee»  for  the  most  part,  to  the  relatione  which 
8cr\'e  mogt  clearly  to  distin^uifth  llie  Strict  Style 
of  the  l6th  century  from  the  Free  Part-writing 
of  the  l8th  and  19th.  The  true  value  of  those 
Rules  lies  in  the  unvarying  purity  of  the  liar- 
moDV  produced  by  their  obgervauce.  Obedience 
to  thflir  provigionii  renders  banhiMM  of  effisot 
impaesible.  It  was  for  this  reason  that  they 
were  so  diligently  studied  by  the  Great  Masters 
of  the  School  of  Vienna;  and,  after  them,  by 
Mendelssohn,  and  the  Compoeeni  of  the  later 
period.  It  is  tnie,  lhat  these  Composers,  one 
and  all.  have  written  exclusively  iu  the  Fno 
Style.  But,  we  have  already  explained  that  the 
laws  of  the  Free  Style  are  not  antagonistic  to 
tho«e  of  Strict  Counterpoint.  In  their  treatment 
of  Consonant  Harmonies,  of  Su^jpensions,  and  of 
I^MKing  Note.H,  the  laws  of  the  two  ^yles,  as 
set  forth  in  the  works  of  tlit>  great  classical 
writers,  are  absolutely  identical.  It  is  only 
when  dealing  with  Chromatic  Progretusions.  A\y- 
poggiaturas,  and  Unpreparcil  DiHconlM  genenlly, 
that  the  Free  Style  supplements  the  older  code 
Willi  new  enactments.  And,  since  these  new 
enactmenta  oonoem  progressions  altogether  un- 
known to  the  Contrapuntists  of  the  1 6th  century, 
they  cannot  bo  fairly  .said  to  oppose  the  earlier 

astern.  Exowt  when  entering  upon  new  ground, 
ejr  neither  ioarease  nor  diminieh  the  aoTerity 
of  the  aniicnt  method.  On  the  contrarj',  it  is  a 
well-known  fact  that  the  greatest  writers  in  the 
Vnm  Style,  and  the  most  fearless,  are  thoae  who 
httn  worked  hardest  nt  Striol  Conntaipoint. 

(Ussasa  mibs  ami  kf  a  tM  OrDtdMt.  «■  tfcs  ■atagilii  of 
Fyislita.  AttelktlNlliMrstWMBlMiwitoaua. 


STRING. 

Hence,  Beethoven's  bon  mot  concerning  the 
cessity  for  learning  ralsa  in  evder  that  one  migl)C 
know  how  to  break  them  ;  so  often  mis-qaoted  in  \ 
defence  of  those  who  break  them  throag^h  ignor-i 
ance.    Hence,  Mendelssohn's  microecopic  attcw- 
tion  to  the  minutest  detaUs,  in  the  leaaooa  Ise ' 
gave  in  Free  Part-writing;  and  HaaptmaaB^ 
determined  insistunco  on  rules,  which,  though 
mentioned  by  Fux*  axe  unnoticed  by  Cbcrnhiai. 
AD  these  aooompUdied  Muddaos  used  Strist 
Counterpoint  as  a  stepping  sitonc  to  th«  Wttt 
Style :  and,  if  we  would  know  how  moA  :ke 
nrooess  profited  then,  w«  have  enly  to  11  ■  nil  Ins 
Mozart's  •  Zauberflbte,'  Beethoven's  7tb  Sym- 
phony, and  Mendelssohn's  '  SU  PauL'  [W.SJB.] 

STBINA8A0CHT,  Rsonra,  a  dialiiigtdBfaed 

violin-player,  born  at  Oetiglia  near  Mantxia  it 
1764,  and  educated  at  the  Conservatorio  dells  1 
Pietk  in  Veniee,  and  in  Paris.  From  1780  U  < 

1783  she  tBavelleil  through  Italy,  and  won  greai 
admiratbm  by  her  playing,  her  good  looks,  and  1 
her  attraethremanneri.  She  next  went  loVieaaa.  | 

and  gave  two  concerts  at  the  National  Cant 
Theatre  in  the  liurg  on  March  29  and  April  J4,  ^ 
1 784.  For  the  second  of  these  Mozart  coa^toaei 
a  sonata  in  Bb  (Kochel  454\  of  wliich  he  wrt^e 
out  the  violin-part  comiilete,  but  played  the  »c> 
companiment  himself  from  a  few  memoraa's  ' 
which  he  had  dashed  down  on  the  PF.  atavoL* 
The  Emperor  Joseph,  noUcing  from  hia  box 
almve  the  blank  look  of  the  paper  on  the  desk, 
sent  for  Mosart  and  obliged  him  to  confees  ths 
tme  state  of  the  caae.  'Strinaaaechi  play  s  with 
much  taste  and  feeling,'  writes  Moz-irt  to  his 
father,  who  quite  agreed  with  him  after  hearing 
her  at  Salzburg.  'Even  in syMpftontes,*  Leopold 
writes  to  his  daughter,  'she  alway.s  plays  with 
exprt^ion,  and  nobody  could  play  an  Adagio 
more  touchingly  or  with  more  feeling  than  alie; 
her  whole  hcait  an'i  smil  i.-^  in  i\w  ui'  lft-Iv 
is  executing,  and  her  tone  is  Ixjth  delicate  ani 
powerfuL'  In  Vienna  she  learnt  to  appreciate 
the  gaiety  of  Haydn's  music,  so  congenial  to  her 
own  character.  She  played  his  quartets  before 
the  court  at  Ludwigslust,  and  also  at  Fran  von 
Banxow'a,  with  i>i  culiar  naivete  and  hunMor, 
and  was  much  u[>pl;iuded  for  her  ddleatn  aad 
expressive  rendering  of  a  eolo  in  one  of  tbsi^ 
She  is  also  said  to  have  been  an  excellent  flndlM^ 
player.  She  married  Johann  Coond  SdiUek,  a 
distitiguishcd  colli«t  in  the  ducal  cl.a|)el  at  Gotha. 
The  two  travelled  together,  playing  dueta  for 
violin  and  cello.  Schlick  died  at 'Gotha  in  1 825. 
two  year  after  the  death  of  liis  wife.  [C.FJ*.] 

STRING  (Fr.  Chord;  Ital.  Corda',  Gmm, 
Sttite).   A  slender  length  of  gut,  silk,  or  wire. 

stretched  over  raided  sii|'[»orts  calltd  liridges,  be- 
tween which  it  is  free  to  vibrate.  When  weighted 
to  redet  the  drawing  power  or  tension*  1h» 

rapidity  of  its  transverse  vibrations  dr]>fnd8  upon 
the  teusiun,  tho  length,  and  the  gpccihc  gravi^ 

I  This  IntorcftlnE  MS.  U  now  In  the  potmiloa  of  Mr.  F.  O.  Kwla 
of  Ll>eri>u<j|.  M'>/i>;  ti:  >  (!  .  il  -  .  i<mpl«U  •ccompAiilmenl  kflo^ 
w&rd<  In  u  ink  o(  lUgbUr  dUferent  ootottr  tnm  Utt  wklca  a*  ant 
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of  the  mAteriali  and  in  exact  ratio  with  thia 
mpidity  the  «ar  la  aemdlila  of  tiie  differenoe  of 

III  rii  .1  pitch.  From  the  6th  century  B.C.  the 
moDochord  or  ungle  string,  stretched  over  a 
toondboatd  aail  nMaaared  by  moveable  bridges, 
been  the  canon  of  musical  intenuls,  the 
relative  scale  of  pitch.  The  string  by  iti^el  f  would 
give  but  a  funt  tone  in  the  surrounding  air, 
and  a  soundlioard  is  nece»!ary  to  rein£gs«e  the 
tone,  uud  ma.ke  it  sufficiently  auiUble. 

Of  the  materials  employed  fur  strings  silk  has  been 
mncb  used  in  the  East,  butinEoropeaainatnunents 
got  and  wire  have  had  the  oonitaat  |n«fer«iice. 
Gat  (x^p'^  inGretk,  whence  the  faniiliur  'chord') 
waa  ^e  utunoal  string  of  the  Egyptians,  Greeka 
and  Bomaiia;  wire  was  praetically  unkiiown  to 
them, since  wire-Jruwing  waa  invented  only  about 
AJ>.  1350,  synchronising  with  the  probable  inven- 
tion m  keyed  instruments  with  strings,  such  aa 
the  clavicliord,  harpsicliurd  or  virginal.  From 
that  epoch  ^ut  and  wire  hava  held  div  ided  rule, 
aa  they  do  in  oar  own  day  in  the  violin  and  the 
piano.  The  general  name  for  gvit  strings  is  'cat- 
gut, but  it  its  rtally  made  fruni  the  iutcstines  of 
uiaep  and  goats,  chiefly  the  former;  the  best  and 
itranigest  being  of  lambs'  gut  when  the  lamb  is 
of  a  certain  age  and  development,  whence  it 
comes  that  September  is  the  mimth  for  fiddlo' 
string  making;  particularly  for  first  {or  E)  Mdle- 
itrii^  -whAen  are  the  nuuleit  tfiough  tlicy  have 
to  bear  tlie  greatest  strain  of  the  four.  According 
to  Mr  Hart  ('The  Violin,'  London,  1875) 
heat  catgut  etiinga  are  the  Italian  (the  Bonian 
]xtr  t'xcilfencc)  ;  next  rank  the  Gennan,  then  the 
French ;  last  of  all,  the  English.  Mr.  Hart  attri- 
bates  the snp«ior quality oithe Italian  to  cl i m n t e , 
an  impurtaiit  part  of  the  process  of  r!nnufai.  t\ire 
being,  iu  Italy,  carried  on  in  the  oj)eu  air,  whidi  ia 
naturally  not  nlwaya  practictible  in  England.  For 
the  deeper  toned  strings  the  gut  is  overlapped 
with  silver,  copper  or  mixed  metal.  According 
to  J.  Rousseau  ('Traits  de  la  Viole,'  1687)  this 
loading  of  the  atring  waa  introduced  in  France 
by  Sainte  Colombo  about  a  d.  1675,  The  tenrion 
of  the  four  strings  of  a  violin  was  stated  by 
Tartini,  in  173^,  to  be  6jlb.  Mr.  Hart,  for  the 
modem  high  intoh,  estimatea  It  at  nhoat  90  lb. 
~a  p1<-a  for  the  desired  adoptioa  of  the  Fnoch 

normal  A. 

Wire  strings  were  originally  oflatten  or  brass, 

with  wbicli  p.salteries  and  duh  imcr?  were  strung. 
Ab  late  as  lUe  iirsl  half  of  the  iSih  century, 
eiavlehorils  were  generally  strung  with  braes  wire 
only :  pianofortes  retained  a  batcli  of  brass  strings 
until  about  1830.  Steel  wire,  aa  the  special 
iron  music-wire  was  called,  was  however  very 
early  introduced,  for  Virdong,  whoae  'Muiiica 
getutscht  und  ausgezogen'  !■  dated  A.D.  15 11. 
expressly  state-*  that  the  trebles  of  clavichonhj 
were  then  strung  with  steel.  Early  in  the  pre- 
aent  oentnry  NQremhei]?  steel  wire  waa  in  great 
requeflt,  but  about  1820  the  Berlin  wire  gained 
the  preference.   The  iron  of  both  came  the 

1  The  origiD  of  tb«  term  catgut  has  not  r«t  tan  lnM<L  It 
dUBcuU  not  to  beli«t«  It  to  b«  a  oorniptlon  of  mhM  llSlllsrlj  •ouliiI- 
lIcUSB  una.  vt  pratablr  quit*  dUtarMt  ■ninint  (O.J 


Hartz  mountains.  About  1834  W'ebater  of  Bir- 
mingham brought  out  oaat  eteel  for  mnsio  wire, 

and  gave  piano  atringa  a  breaking  weight  of 
about  one  tLird  more  than  the  German.  But  in 
1850  Miller  of  Vienna  was  able  to  ooBtend  for 
the  firiit  place,  and  in  the  following  year  actvially 
gained  it  at  the  (treat  Exhibition,  for  c:u^t  stwl 
wirOi^bawing.  After  that,  Pdhlmann  of  Nurem- 
berg came  forward  and  w.-is  eonsivlered  by  some 
experts  to  have  aiirpasscd  Miller."  Wel^tor'a 
firm  has  not  been  idle  during  a  competition  to 
the  remilta  of  which  the  prsMnt  power  of  the 
pianolbrte  to  stand  in  tone  owea  ao  much.  A 
recent  trial  made  under  tUrcction  of  the  writer 
givea  for  average  breaking  weight  of  34  iuchea» 
of  no.  I7|  wire,  Plildnuum'a  397  lb.,  MiUer^a 
275 1^1-.  t^^^ter  and  Horsfall  .2571b  ,  all  nearly 
doubling  the  tension  required  for  use.  It  is  not 
llierefinre  with  surprise  that  we  accept  the  emi* 
nent  authority  of  Dr.  William  "Pole,  who  regards 
caist  steel  uiusic-wire  m  the  strongest  elastic  ma- 
terial that  exists.  The  earlieat  oorered  piano 
strings,  alxjut  a  hundred  years  ago,  spun  in  long 
interstices  uf  braiis  over  &leel,havc  iu  time  becomu 
close  spun  in  dnglOf  double,  and  even  treble  over- 
layings  of  copper,  or  mixed  metal  composed  of 
spelter  and  copper,  gaining  in  the  largest  strings 
a  diameter  of  o«3i  of  an  inch,  and  cousiderablo 
power  of  strain.  Thegreataat  tenaion  of  a  string 
recorded  by  Mewrs.  Braadwood  in  the  technical 
part  of  their  Exhibition  book  of  iS6a  is  3151b. 
— for  the  higheit  aliule  strii^  of  a  Ck)ncert  Grand. 
They  give  the  whde  teuatcn  at  tiiat  time  for 
Philharmonic  pitch  (viz.  A  454,  C  540  double 
vibrations  per  second)  of  two  of  their  Concert 
Graada,  aa  well  as  the  tension  of  each  separate 
note.  Tlie  first  of  the  twt>  is  34,670  lb.  (15  tons 
9  cwt.  etc.)  ;  tho  other,  a  longer  scale,  37»i6o  lb. 
(16  tons  II  cwt.  etc.).  In  the  last  twenty  years 
tension  has  been  increased,  but  not  sufficiently  so 
to  account  fur  the  much  higher  totals  or  for  the 
breaking^weighti  of  wira  recorded  in  Mendel's 
Lexicon.  [AJ.!!.] 

STRING.  The  tcnns  '  StringH,'  '  Stringed  in- 
strameata,'  *8tring-(piartct,'  'String-trio^  have 
come  to  bf»  r'.j)jilied  in  England  to  instrument"! 
of  the  violin  tril»e  only,  the  teims  anjiwering 
to  the  German  <iS'irt  »f/i  7  i/rn7<f,  Stnichituirumtnte. 
Thus  a  quartet  for  four  stringed  instmmenti^ 
asually  two  violins,  viola,  and  cello,  ia  called 
a  String-quartet,  to  distinguish  it  from  a  piano- 
lbrte quartet—that  is,  for  piano  and  three  other 
inatnnnentii  or  ftr  any  other  eoraUnation  of 
four,  attdi  ai  n  qmrtet  for  fbur  honii,lbiir  flvite^, 
etc.  [G.J 

STRING  END  O,  'forcing,  compelling';  pre«- 
ing  or  hastening  the  time.  This  word  conveys, 
besides  the  idea  of  simple  acceleration  of  pace,  that 
ofgrowingexcitemant  working  uptoaomeolfannx; 
and  in  the  opinion  of  some  authorities  on  the 
subject,  the  acceleration  may  not  unfrequently  be 
accompanied  by  a  slight  wneendOt  iialeaaof  oovrio 
there  is  any  maric  to  the  contrary.  [J.A.F.M.] 

*  rnrnbUiM  sofiMpoadMMs  oT  TkwbaM  BSbm.  Hm  aMMM. 
thuw*  tiiunUaiSMiMSlaMladtBfetakf  lagtsttagUsMiie> 
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STRINGPLATE  (Fr.  Sommier  en  fer\  lUl. 
Cordiera  ;  Germ.  AnhdnrteplaUe,  Meiallner  Sat- 
tmhalter).  The  icon  pl»t«  on  the  hitdiDm  block 
of  pianofintw  to  which  the  farther  end*  of  the 
strings  are  now  attaclii  1  It  fnrms  with  the 
tension  ban  the  metal  framing^  of  the  instrument ; 
Ibe  wooden  flmming  being  a  moing  more  or  l«fis 
complete  of  w<>o<l<.  n  brains,  in  connpction  with 
the  wrestplank,  which  is  also  of  wood,  and  eoine- 
timea  oov«^ed  with  metal.  [See  WREijTPLANK.] 
Tlie  service  of  the  stringplate  is  one  of  weight ; 
it  bears  an  imi>orUnt  shaxe  in  resisting  the  con- 
tinnal  draught  of  the  string!.  It  was  invented, 
rather  with  the  idea  of  compensation  than  resist- 
ance, by  William  Allen,  a  tuner  in  Stodart's em- 
nkw,  nnd  was  patented  by  James  Thorn  and  Allen 
u  January  1 820.  A  rijrid  KringpUte  wm  intro* 
duced  by  James  and  'noniM  Brondwood  in  tbe 
following  ycvr  ;  it  was  the  invention  of  one  of 
their  worlunen,  Samuel  Herve.  The  single  cftst- 
ittff  for  etiingplate  and  general  redstenoe  was 
the  idea  of  Alplieiia  T?u1>cock.  of  Boston,  IT.  S. 
1825;  and  was  meritoriously  improved  and 
rendered  practicable  by  Oonmd  Megrer  of  Phila- 
delphia, U.S.  in  1833.  The  itnportAnfc  systems 
of  construction  that  have  arisen  from  tbe  use 
of  iron  in  itringplntee  and  bttR  aM  described 
under  PlAXOFOKTH.  [A.J  H 

STKOGEltS,  Nicholas,  an  organist  in  the 
rngn  of  James  L,  oompoecv  of  e  Morning  and 

Evening  Service  pr  ntrd  by  P.amanl.  Two  an- 
thems by  him,  '  I>uiuitie  non  est  exaltatum  '  and 
•  0  G(xl  Ikj  merciful,*  are  in  ibe  Library  of  Peter- 
house,  Can>hriil^''\  An  organ  part  of  the  latter 
is  in  the  lilirary  of  Ely  Cathcdntl,  In  Christ- 
cburob,  Oxford,  are  two  entire  Services  (A  minor, 
D  minor),  two  Mott  L*.  ami  Fanr-ies.  [W.H.H.] 

STROHFIEDEL,  i.e.  Strawrid.ile  (lUl.  iS<i<>- 
ento;  l'r.(  'lii']ni'l.'.i4;  Germ,  aim Uoltharmonika), 
is  described  by  Mendel  in  his  Lexicon  as  a  very 
ancient  and  widespread  instrument,  found  prin- 
idpally  among  tbe  Buasians,  Poles,  and  Tartars, 
ooanisting  of  a  range  of  flat  pieces  of  deal  or 
'glass,  of  no  settled  number,  tuned  to  the  scale, 
arraiigod  on  belts  of  straw,  and  struck  with  two 
Buaall  hammers,  after  tbe  manner  of  tbe  oommon 
glass  'Harmonlea*  toy. 

It^  sound  i«  swoet  aTnl  )'-V.  nl>—,  but  wi  ; 
and  nmuy  an  English  reader  will  share  tho  t>ur- 
prise  expressed  by  HendelBSohn  h  propos  to 
(lOBlKow  a  perforinanie  upon  it.  "AVith  a  few 
sticks,  lying  on  straw  and  struck  with  other 
sticks,  he  does  wbat  is  possible  only  on  tbe  most 
jierfect  inHtrument.  How  from  mulIi  materials 
even  the  Mniali  tone  produced  —  niurt)  lil^e  a 
Papageno-fire  than  anythint;  else — can  bo  ob- 
tained,  is  a  mystery  to  me.'  (  Mendelssohn  Family, 
1836,  Feb.  12.)  Gusikow's  Strohfiedel,  however, 
seems  to  have  been  an  improved  kind.  It  was 
Strong  enough  to  bear  the  accompaniment  of  two 
irloNns  and  ft  oaUo.  Tim  Strohfiedel  is  intro- 
duced into  the  ciobeskvn  in  hamtyt**  'Traum- 
bUdem.'  [G.] 

1  lamp  crnMfltStsto.'  e.n}fcanA  It  at  I>rMd«a.and.  uod«r  Um 
ioCatf«a.4HCtfteftsi 


HTiJ  DIRK. 

STROHMEYER,  La  nr.,  a  hajw  wn^'*=T— thea 
a  Kammersanger  at  Weimar — who  naiig  in  a  fes- 
tival at  Frankenhanaen  in  June  1810,  mad  is  bu-c 
tioMd  by  Spohr  for  the  eztrsoidfauuT'  eattrpM 
^     of  his  voice  (see  Spobr'a  *Selbs:- 

 bi^graphie,'  i.  143).     He  was  ben 

'  u>  the  StdUberg  dialrfot  in  1872, 
'      ■  ■        nnd  was  employed  »occe?*5ilrr'ly  a 
Gotha  and  at  Weimar,  whki) 
letter  plaoe  be  died,  Nov.  11, 1845.  {G. 


STROUD,  Charles,  bor 


educated  as  a  chorister  of  the  Chapel  Roya! 
under  Dr.  Croft.  After  quitting  the  choir  b- 
officiated  as  deputy  organist  for  his  instroctiT 
and  became  organist  of  Whitehall  Chap^.  fit 
died  April  26,  1726.  and  was  boiiediii  the  west 
cloiBttT  ijf  Westmin>tcr  Abbey.  He  i-<  kno«T. 
as  a  composer  by  his  beautiful  anthem, '  Hear  my 
prayer.  O  Ood,*  Indndad  in  Pag»*a  '  Batmoeik 
Sacra*  CW.H.a] 

STRUENSEE.  A  tragedy  by  MiobMl  Be«. 
in  5  acts  ;  to  wbich  bis  Drmber,  6.  Meyerbesr. 

wrote  an  Overture  and  three  Entr'acte-.  — *  rv..- 
Aufriihr.'  'Dor  Ball,'  and  *Der  Dor£K:benk«' 
respectively ;  also  a  Mareb  and  a  BeaedietiaB  is 

the  last  act.  a  Polomuse.  and  some  smaller  pi^ce; 
n1s«where.  Struensee  was  given  for  the  fin: 
time  with  the  inu.sic  at  Berlin.  Sept.  21,  184*, 
sixteen  years  after  the  death  of  its  author.  [G/ 

STUDIES  (Fr.  jkwU*  i  Qer.  Mtudoh  Stmdim). 
The  name  given  to  a  large  dass  of  muMeal  ena- 

positions,  of  extr«?inc'ly  varied  Bcojie  and  -lesign. 
but  always  having,  as  the  name  impli«w,  tbe 
cultivation  of  the  powers  of  eieentioa  for  their 
cliiefobject.  Studies  have  been  writt<'n  far  nf•.^riv 
every  instrument,  but  since  the  principles  which 
govern  their  construction  and  einplo^-ment  arc  b 
all  cases  the  same,  it  will  be  sufficient  here  to 
speak  of  Pianoforte  Studies,  which  form  the  great 
tnajority  of  all  those  in  existence. 

Mechanical  facility  upon  the  pianoforte  i» 
achieved  in  the  first  place  by  the  practice  of 
technical  exercises,  so  called,  such  as  are  found 
in  every  nianofinte  srh  ^ol.  and  in  the  woclu  of 
Plaidy.  LSsdiborn,  E^'^'t  ling,  and  maajrotiMR. 

ami  consist  of  isolated  pii^sages,  .•■cales,  Mrpoi^^'-Otj, 
etc..  generally  played  by  each  hand  separat^j 
or  by  both  in  nnison.   FeUowing  these  nowiM 
the  Study  proper,  in  which  opportunity  is  af- 
forded for  the  application  of  the  principka  of 
execution  to  tbe  performanoe  of  actual  mueac. 
For  this  pnrpogo  it  is  not  ncceMiary  th.it  the 
study  iiiiould  po»£i;&s  any  value  as  a  com{M>Kition, 
indeed  it  would  be  in  some  respects  inexpedient, 
first,  because  the  student's  attention  might  be 
diverted  by  the  attractiveness  of  the  music  from 
those  questions  of  touch  and  mecbani.^  whidl 
oqght  to  oooQMT  it  exclnsivelj,  and  secondfaf, 
beosttse  mnrieal  intersst  is  eoimely  compatible 
with  that  constant  reiteration  of  a  eintjle  figure 
which  is  required  by  considerations  of  techtiique. 
Aeoordsngly,  we        that  the  most  valoMie 
studies  of  this  class,  such  as  those  by  C«emy. 
Kesaler,  Kohler,  Mayer,  etc.,  oonaist  for  the  most 
Jl^fcJ^t  ^J^f      ^Hlft^^l^ft  IW^^^^I^fc^O^l  ^^^^^^^^  IHiDB^^l^^ 
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harmomeB  and  modulations  in  many  TBrioiupoti- 
tioas,  by  the  practice  of  which  a  much  taore  p«r^ 
feet  naastery  in  gained  over  difficulties  than  could 
powibly  result  from  the  study  of  any  compOidtion 
offering  a  greater  -variety  of  passages. 

But  Btudies  such  aa  tho«e  ^  ( -  ibed  fnmi  but 
»  ptari  of  what  is  required  fur  the  perfectiDg  of 
exeoatioo.  8eiooiiM»oertaIii  degree  of  facility 
h  iK  been  attained,  nnd  rnrrect  habits  formed, 
studies  affording  a  far  greater  amount  of  niu^ical 
bitetest,  tiiough  still  constructed  on  the  same 
lines,  have  to  be  attacked.    Pre-eminent  among 
tlics«j  are  the  studies  of  CraJiier,  Cltmenti  (Gradua 
ad  Parnassuin),  Mo^heles  (ops.  70  and  05),  and 
Haberbier  (Etudes  Poesies),  manj  of  wokh  are 
extremely  interesting  and  attractive  w«rk».  Otber 
studies  there  are  which  have  for  their  object  the 
development  of  the  execution  in  some  one  special 
direction,  such  u  Hellei^s  *Axt  of  Plyrasing,'  op. 
16,  Hillcr'H  'Phythmische  Rtiulien,' op.  56,  Thai- 
berg's  '  L'art  du  Chant  appliqu^  au  Piano,'  etc.. 
the  iatention  of  which  ia  euffieiently  indicated 
by  their  titles.    Lastly  there  nre  the  so-called 
Conoert  Studies  (in  German  Vortragettudim — 
■tudiea  of  perfonnsince)  usually  of  extreme  diffi- 
culty, and  valuable  to  the  student,  as  affording 
an  insight  into  the  nature  of  the  special  diiiiculticit 
to  be  met  with  fak  the  other  works  of  their  re- 
spective composers,  together  with  practice  in  the 
means  of  oouquering  them,  and  to  the  artist,  as 
forming  short  pieces  of  great  brilliancy,  suitable 
for  the  concert  room.  Among  the  [iriiictpal  studies 
of  this  kind  may  be  named  now  m  Chopin, 
Henselt,  Liszt.    Rubinstefal,   aatd  Sohumann 
(fitudes  Symphoniques).  ^  [F.T.] 

STUCK,  German  for  Piece.  A  'Ckincert- 
■Wde  —  a  ierm  which  has  puzzled  many  an 
English  amateur — such  .is  Welx-r's  for  Piano,  or 
gchumann's  for  4  Horns,  is  merely  a  '  Concert* 
]M«c«b*  not  quit*  a  Coneerto,  but  aeariy  the 
■anie.  [^O 

dTU'i'i'EKHEIM,  Joseph,  Austrian  Field- 
Manhal^Ueutenant,  on  whom  Beethoven  con- 
feiTeil  the  distinguished  honour  of  dedicating  his 
last  Quartet  (op.  131).  was  born  at  Neustadt,  iu 
Hocaviat  T764,  and  died  at  Lemberg,  July  7i, 
1831.  As  son  of  an  ofFieer  ho  received  a  military 
education,  passing  through  tho  various  grades  of 
the  service  to  that  of  colonel ;  for  good  conduct 
at  the  battle  of  Aspem  wa«  promoted  to  the 
rank  of  uiujur-geueral,  and  in  1 81 5  to  that  ahove 
named. 

In  1824  be  was  appointed  member  of  the  im- 
periid  ooanoQ  and  mueh  employed  In  the  re- 
organisation of  the  army.  Here  Beetlioven's 
friend  Stephan  von  Breuning,  Hofrath  in  the 
Ministrr  of  War,  became  favourably  known  to 
him.  and  waa  thus  able  to  obtain  an  appointment 
for  Beethoven's  nephew.  Carl,  in  the  regiment  of 
wUeh  Stvtterheim  was  '  Inhaber.'  Beethoven, 
grateful  ftr  thia  lri"^"*— ,  dedicated  the  quartet 
to  him.  f  A.  W.T.] 

aPTDTTOABTOONSBRVATORIUM.  The 
salient  |)articulai-s  of  thia  wetUkDon  ii  whnf  1  will 
be  found  under  the  head  of  SVAU.    Mi&s  AanA. 


MsHLio  (now  Mrs.  Rudolf  Falk)  is  the  only 
pianoforte  player  of  great  emlnenoe  whom  the 

C  (1  ]  I  :  vatorium  can  claim  to  have  formed.  [6.] 

SUBDIAPENTB.  A  polyrfot  word,  half  Latin 
half  Greek,  to  signify  a  fifth  below,  just  as  'Epi- 
diapente '  signified  a  fifth  above.  A  '  Canon  in 
Sttbdiapente'  wai  a  oanoa  ia  which  the  answer 
was  a  fifth  hdow  the  lead.  Suniktly  *8uhdiatee- 
saron '  is  a  fourth  beletr*  tad  '  Bplmataeiaron '  a 
fourth  above.  [6.] 

SUBDOMINANT.  The  fourth  note  of  the 
scale  upwards.  The  note  below  the  dominant. 
a8  F  in  the  key  of  C.  The  radical  baas  of  the 
penulthnate  diord  ia  tile  Plagal  cad«ice.  When 
groups  of  UKAements  are  balanced  together  in 
threes  the  central  one  i«  most  frequently  iu  the 
key  of  the  eubdominaat,  aa  in  eonatae  of  three 
uiM\  I  i]]<  rit the  nniiuel  and  trio  fonn,  nijirdies, 
valaes,  etc.  In  the  actual  body  of  a  large  move- 
ment in  ftrnuof  the  BOnata  order,  the  key  of  the 
subdominant  is  not  antithetically  acceptable,  and 
examples  of  its  occurrence  in  modem  music  aa 
tha  of  the  eBOond  section  or  second  subject 
are  extremely  rare,  and  evideutlj"  not  well  ad- 
vised. But  in  dependence  on  the  tonic  key  it  is 
one  of  the  most  important  of  hannaoie  MOtMt, 
and  di^'re^idons  in  that  direction  an  very  common 
in  modem  music.  [U.H.H.P.] 

SUBJECT.  The  theme^  or  leading  idea,  on 
which  a  musioal  Composition  is  bi^cd.  A  piece 
of  Music  can  no  more  be  composed  without  a 
Subject,  than  a  sermon  can  be  prea  '  «  1  v\'itlioiit 
a  text.  Rich  TTr'.rmr>nip<',  and  graceful  Passages*, 
may  be  strung  u>geUitr,  in  any  number;  but,  if 
they  be  not  suggested  by  :i  Ira  Un  ,'  thought,  they 
will  mean  nothing.  The '  leading  thought'  ia  the 
Subject :  and  the  merit  of  the  Compoeidon  baaed 
upon  that  Subject  will  dcp-  nd,  in  the  first  place, 
upon  the  worthineas  of  the  idea,  and,  in  the 
second,  upon  the  akill  witii  whioh  tiie  Compooer 
discourses  upon  it. 

Subjects  mav  be  divided  into  as  many  classes 
aa  thflse  are  classes  of  Oompodtion  :  for,  every 
definite  Art  form  is  baaed  upon  a  Subject  in 
harmony  with  its  own  peculiar  characteir. 

I.  The  earliest  known  form  of  Subject  is  the 
Ecclesiastical  Cantits  fmnnfi}  The  mast  im- 
portant varieties  of  this  are  the  Phiin  Chaunt 
Melodies  of  the  Antiphon,*  and  tliose  of  the 
Il^ann.^  The  former  admits  of  no  rhythmio  ictus 
beyond  that  demanded  by  the  jnst  dwiveiy  ofthe 
words  to  which  it  is  set.  The  latter  fell,  even  in 
very  early  times,  into  a  more  symo^^cal  vein, 
su^estcd  by  the  qrmmetry  of  the  Veroe,or  Proae, 
cultivated  by  the  great  medi;eval  Hymnologists, 
though  it  was  not  until  the  close  of  the  15th,  or 
bcginniog  of  the  l6th  century,  that  it  developed 
itself,  in  Germany,  into  the  perfectly  rhythmic 
and  metrically  regular  melody  of  the  Choral.* 

Upon  a  phrase  of  this  Plain  Chaunt,  the  in* 
ventote  of  Harmony  discoursed,  at  will :  in  other 
worda,  they  treated  it  as  a  Subject.^  Comp<ma» 
«{ the  stth  oenttttydiiooiiined  upon  it  bj  lingiiiK; 
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a  Second  Part  apainst  the  given  Subject,  in  Plain 
Coanterpoint — Note  against  ^  Note.  They  sang 
this  Part  extempore  :  and,  because  it  WM  sung 
In-  a  Het-ond  Vnice,  it  was  called  Discantus — tl>e 
literal  meaning  of  which  is,  a  Song  sung  by  two 
Voices.  The  Song,  in  this  case,  was  not  a  very 
poetical  one :  but,  it  was  fairly  and  lo^dcally 
deduce«l  from  the  Cantiu  ^rmuf,  and  therefore 
perfectly  reasonable.  Our  English  verb  '  to  des- 
eaat '  it  derived  from  this  process  of  deduoiioii, 
and  describe!  it  exactly  ;  fur  good  Dt$cantiu  con* 
tuns  nothing  that  in  not  suggested  by  tli  •  Canlun 
JirmttSf  as  in  the  following  example,  ftom  Morley's 
'Plaine  and  e«de  Bitroaaetioo.* 


T>i««inf. 


— 1 

— -^ir  — - — 

J.  « 

— tS>-  

Caato  Penuo  0> 

 A  

ere  treated  as  the  Subjict). 

— ~ — — o— 

^\  

When  extempore  Discant  gave  place  to  written 
Cminterpotnt,  tnoOmitefjlrmtit  wm  still  retained, 

aiirl  sun;,',  by  the  Tenor,  in  long  sustJiined  notes, 
while  utiitr  \'oices  discoursed  upon  it,  no  longer 
note  against  note,  bat,  as  Art  progressed,  in  pas- 
sages of  Imitation,  sometimes  formed  from  the 
actual  notes  of  the  Cunto  fenno,  sometimes  so 
contrived  as  to  contrast  with  it,  in  pure  Harmony, 
but  with  unlimited  variety  of  Rhythm.'  A  nd  this 
arrangement  brought  two  classes  of  Theme  into 
simultaneous  use— the  Plain  Chaunt  basis  of  the 
whol^  and  the  Point  of  Imiution— the  firNt  of 
wtdoii  was  teehnfeaHy  distinguished  as  the  Canto 
fenno,  while  the  last,  in  process  of  time,  ap- 
proached very  nearly  to  the  true  Subject  «l  the 
modem  Sohoob.  Tim  two  forms  ai*  Twy  dearly 
shown  in  Palebtrina's  Mis-;a  'Boo*  Sacerdos 
'magnus,'  in  which  the  long  notes  of  fho  Canto 
fmrm»  never  fail  to  presmt  themsdvoa  bi  «m  or 
other  of  the  Vocal  Parts,  however  elaborato  WISf 
be  the  Inutations  carrie<l  on  in  the  rest. 

II.  By  a  process  not  uncommon  in  tbodovslop- 
ment  of  Kpecifio  Art-forms,  the  long-drawn  notes 
of  the  Canto  Jermo,  after  giving  birth  to  a  more 
fivaobus  form  of  Subject,  fell  gradually  into  dis- 
use; appearing,  if  at  all,  by  Diminution,  or 
Double  Diminution,  in  notes  as  short  as  those 
formerly  used  for  Points  of  Imitation.  In  this 
manner,  the  antient  CatUo  fermo  became  a  Sub- 
ject, properly  so  oaUed;  and,  as  a  Subject,  was 
made  the  groundwork  of  a  regular  Fugue.  This 
process  of  development  is  strikingly  ozom|dified 
in  Pkloitrina'a  *Missa  L'Hnome  anntf,*  in  some 
of  tho  Movoooots  of  whidi  tho  qoaiot  old  Molody 

» tm  aiswt  OwisissfSia*. 
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13  treated,  in  Lnngs,  and  L.irgca,  as  a  Cnnfo  ferrto^ 
while,  in  others,  it  is  written  in  Semibrevee,  and 
M  inims,  as  a  Tllgal  Subject.* 

We  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  Pale^trina  im- 
ventcd  this  mode  of  treatment:  but  only,  tlw^ 
he  availod  himself  of  all  the  good  tbingx  tba^ 
had  bean  nsed  by  his  predecessors.    The  law-n  ot 
Fugue  were  established  more  than  a  ceattirj 
before  his  time.    Not  the  laws  of  what  wo  nam 
call  Fugue ;  but  those  of  the  Real  Fug:ue  of  tKe 
Middle  Ages — a  form  of  Compoeition  which  differs 
very  matt'riully  froui  that  brought  to  perfectioa 
by  the  Great  Masters  of  the  1 8th  oentaxy.  JEt«ai 
Fugue  was  of  two  kinds— lAmitod,  and  FVee.*  fit 
Liniite<l  Re.il  Fugue,  the  Imitation  was  csurie'l 
on  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  Compoei- 
tion, forming  what  we  now  oall  Gsaon.   In  nm 
Real  Fuvnie,  it  w-as  not  continued  beyon'i  the 
duration  of  tlie  Subject  itself,  in  the  former  caae, 
the  Theme  of  the  Composition  was  called  &  Guidm 
— that  is,  a  Subject  which  serves  as  a  'Cnide' 
to  the  other  Parts,  which  imitate  it,  note  fur 
note,  thxooghout.    In  Free  Real  Fu^e.  the 
Tlieme  was  ^led  Subjectum,  Propositto,  or  Dux: 
Soggotto,  Proposta,  or,  if  very  short.  Attacoo: 
Fiihrer,  Aufgabe,  or  llaupU-atz.   Tlie  early  En|^ 
lish  writers  called  it  Point;  but  this  word  is 
now  applied,  like  the  Italian  Attaoeo,  to  littb 
]ia8iiages  of  Imitation  only,  and  the  leadii^  JdM 
of  the  Fugue  is  simply  called  the  Subject. 

The  Subject  of  tho  Beal  Fogoo— excopt  in  tiis 
Limited  species — was  always  verj-  short,  fre- 
quently consisting  of  no  more  than  three  or  four 
notes,  after  the  Statement  of  which  the  Part  was 
free  to  moveiin  any  direction  it  p!e.i--d.  But, 
the  treatment  of  these  few  notes  w  as  very  strict. 
£very  Interval  proposed  by  the  leading  Fart  wm 
answered  by  the  same  Interval  in  every  other 
Part.    The  Answer,  therefore,  corresponded  ex- 
actly with  the  Subject,  either  in  the  Fifth,  or 
Fourthf  above,  or  below;  and  it  was  neeeaauw 
that  its  tSdmisation  shoidd  also  oonos|>ond  with 
that  of  the  Subject,  in  another  Hexadloid.*  But, 
the  Subject,  and  the  Answer,  had  oach  a  dis- 
tinguishing name.  Tho  Theme  and  Its  reply  w«ro 
called,  in  various  languages.  Dux  and  Comes, 
Propositio  and  Responsum,  or  Antccedena  and 
Consequens ;  Proposta  and  Risposta,  or  Ante* 
cciiente  and  C<>n.«eqnenza  ;  Filhrer  and  Gofahrte, 
ur  Antwort ;  Demaudo  aud  R^ponse.    In  £ng- 
lish,  Subject  andAnswar;  or.morarsnlyy Aalo> 
cedent  and  Consequent. 

III.  So  long  as  the  Ecclesiastical  Modes  re- 
mained in  use.  Real  Fugue  was  the  only  specie* 
possible:  but*  as  these  were  gradually  replaced 
by  onr  modem  system  of  tonality,  Compoeer* 
invoited  a  new  kind  of  Fugue,  fonned  upon  a 
Subject  the  character  of  which  diff«ed  entirely 
from  that  used  by  tho  older  Masters.  This  ftrm 
of  Composition  is  now  called  Tonal  Fugue. ^  It 
is  generally  described  as  diflbring  from  Baal 
Fugue  chie6y  in  the  construction  of  tho  Aaawer. 
Undoubtedly,  this  definition  disposes  of  its  most 
essential  characteristio.    But,  there  are  other 
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differencp^  between  t^.'  *\vo  forms  whioli  cannot 
be  thus  lightly  pa-^scd  over.  So  far  an  ih@ 
Answar  is  ooocemed,  it  ui  cnoogh  to  say  that 
it«  Intervals  do  not  fumuh  an  exact  rcproductlou 
of  thoae  of  the  Subject ;  being  govuracd,  as  to 
their  arrangeOMIlt^  DJ  which  scarcely  fall 
within  the  8C0|>e  of  onr  present  article.  The 
Subject,  on  the  other  hand,  presents  so  many 
varieties  of  form  and  exprt'^nion,  that  it  cannot 
be  too  oarefuUjr  oontidered.  la  the  haoda  of  the 
Greftt  Maitare,  it  preBcmte  an  epitome  of  the 
entire  Fu|,'ue,  into  which  nothing  is  admissible 
which  is  not  in  vxao  way  suggested  by  it :  and, 
in  Older  that  it  may  serve  ttit  oomprehenaive 
purpose,  it  must  needs  be  very  carefully  con- 
structed. The  Subjects  emidoyed  by  the  great 
Fbguists  are  always  foDod  to  be  oapalm  of 
•n^gsesting  a  k^eal  Answer,  and  one  or  more 
good  *  Coonter-Stibjects ;  of  being  conveniently 
and  neatly  broken  into  fra^ients,  for  purposes 
of  ooUateral  disousaioai  id  iatertwinioi^  their 
venous  memhefe  among  the  {nvolutione  of  an 

ingenious  Strotto;  and  of  h-ndiii;,' tliemsclves  to 
a  hundred  other  devices,  which  are  so  intimately 
oonneoted  wltb  the  oonduot  of  the  Fugue  itaelf. 
that  the  neceasarv  qiialities  of  the  Snbjoct  \vill 
l»e  better  understood  by  reference  to  our  general 
article  on  TOWAL  FOOOI,  thaa  hf  Mpamte  de- 
scription here. 

IV.  We  have  8hown  how  the  fathers  of  Compo- 
sition treated  the  Canto  fermo  :  how  their  imme> 
diate  eaoceeiora  enveloped  it  in  a  network  of 
ingenioofl  Pointe  of  Lnitation :  liow,  by  fusing  the 
Point-i  of  Tntitation.  and  the  C(inl')  f,rmo  which 
suggested  thcm«  into  a  homogeneous  llierae,  the 
Polyphonic  Oomposeri  gave  birth  to  that  im- 

gsrtant  factor  in  Coinpo^iition  M'hicli  wc  call  a 
ubjoct :  and  how  that  Subject  was  trc^au^d  by 
the  gieat  Fngoidts  of  the  i8th  century-  We 
have  now  to  bee  how  these  Fuguistii  revived  the 
Canto  fermo,  and  employed  it  simultaneously 
with  the  newer  Subject.  Not  that  there  was 
ever  a  period  when  it  fell  into  absolute  desue- 
tade:  mit,  it  was  ottoe  ao  little  used,  that  the 
term,  revived,  may  be  very  fairly  aji|ilio<l  to  the 
treatment  it  ezperienood  &om  Haudei  and  Bach, 
and  their  great  oontemporariea. 

And,  now,  we  must  be  very  careful  about  the 
terms  we  use :  terms  which  we  can  scarcely  mis- 
•ppljy  if  we  are  careful  to  xemember  the  process 
by  winch  tho  Subject  out  of  tin-  Ca»ifo 

fermo.  The  Guimau  Ckuuposer  of  tho  iSlh  cen- 
tury learned  the  Melody  of  the  Chorale  in  his 
ocadle,  and  used  it  constantly :  treating '  Kommt 
Ifensdieiikiiider,  rtthmt.  und  prcist.'and  'Nun 
ruheii  alle  Waldcr,'  Palostrina  treated  *  Ecce 
25aoerdoe  magnua/  and  '  L'Homme  arm^.*  Some- 
times  he  oonveried  the  traditional  Melody  into 
;v  rr'^'ril  ir  ">ubject,  as  in  the  'Osannri'  of  the  last 
named  J^iass.  SuuietiiiiL'S.  lie  retained  the  luug 
tlOtei,  enriching'  theiu  with  a  Florid  Counter- 
point, as  in  the  '  Ksrid.'  In  the  fiiHt  inHUmce, 
there  WiW  uu  doubt  about  the  uumcuclaturc ; 
the  term.  Subject,  was  applied  to  the  Choral 
Melody,  aa  a  matter  of  course.    In  the  other 
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caae,  there  was  a  choice.  WVmn  the  Melody 
of  the  Chorale  waa  luadti  to  ptuM  through  the 
regular  proeees  of  Fugal  Bxpodtion,  and  * 
new  contrapuntal  nieliKly  contracted  with  it,  in 
bhortcr  nulcd,  the  former  w;u<  Cidled  the  Subject, 
and  the  latter,  the  Counter  Subject.  When  the 
Counterpoint  furnished  the  Exposition,  and  the 
Chorale  was  occasionally  heatd  against  it,  in 
long  BUBtaiued  notes,  the  first  was  called  the 
Subjeot*  and  the  leooiu^  the  Owdoftrmo.  Seh. 
Been  ha*  left  u*  innumerable  enimilee  of  both 
methods  of  trealmcut,  in  bin  '  Choral -Vordpiele,' 
'  Kirchen-Cantaten,'  and  other  works.  A  fine 
specimen  of  the  Chorale,  treated  as  a  Subject, 
will  be  found  in  the  'Vf!!  I<nown  '8.  Anne's 
Fugue.'  In  the  ^lotet,  '  l<:h  lassc  dich  nicht,'* 
the  Chonle  'WeU  du  mein  Gott  und  Vater 
hist,*  Lt  sung,  quite  t-iinply,  in  slow  note:*,  as  a 
Canto  fermo,  against  the  (quicker  Subject  of  the 
Fugue.  In  the  '  Vorspiel,'  known  in  England 
as  •  The  Giant^*  the  Chonle  '  Wir  glaaben  aU'  an 
einen  Gk>tt,'  fiinns  the  Sobjeoi  of  a  regular  Fugue, 
played  on  tlie  Manuaht,  while  a  stately  Counter 
Subject  is  played,  at  intervals,  on  the  Pedals. 
A  still  grander  example  is  the  opening  Move* 
ment  of  the  'Credo'  of  the  Miuw  in  B  minor,  in 
which  the  Plain  Chaunt  Intonation.  'Credo  in 
unum  Deum,'  is  developed  Into  a  mgular  FnguOp 
by  the  Voices,  while  an  uninterrupted  Counter- 
point of  Crotchets  is  played  by  the  instrumental 
Bass.  In  neither  of  these  cases  would  it  be  easy 
to  miiapply  the  words  Subjeot*  Ciounter-Sabjeot, 
or  Canto  nrmo ;  but,  the  eorreet  twminolo^  ia 
not  alwa^'s  so  clearly  apparent.  In  the  year 
1747,  Bach  was  invited  to  Potsdam  by  Freda- 
ride  the  Oraatk  who  ^ave  him  a  Subject,  for  the 
puqioik!  of  testing  h»s  powers  of  iniprovisntion. 
We  may  be  sure  that  the  great  Fugui^t  did  full 
justice  to  thli^  at  the  moment :  but,  not  con- 
tent*-'!  v.itli  fx:t*mi>oriHini^  upon  it,  he  paid  the 
Kjyai  Amateur  the  complimiiut  of  working  it 
up,  at  home,  in  a  series  <i  Movements  which  he 
afterwards  jpreeented  to  £ii^  Firaderiok,  under 
the  title  or'MndkaliwihesOpfer.*  In  working 

this  out,  he  calla  the  theine.  in  one  ]dace,  'II 

Soggetto  Keale ' ;  and,  in  another,  '  Thema  re< 
gium.*  It  ia  quite -clear  that  in  theae  CMea  he 

.ktiacbed  the  same  signification  to  the  terms 
Thema  and  Soggetto;  and  applied  both  to  the 
prineipal  Subject ;  treating  the  Vii>liM  and  Flute 
passages  in  the  Sonata,  and  the  ticjrid  Motivo  in 
the  Canon,  Counter- Subjects.  But,  in  another 
work,  fotmded  on  a  Theme  by  Legrcnzi,  he 
applies  the  term '  Tb«na»'  to  the  prind]^  Motive^ 
and  'Subjectum,*  to  the  •abordmate  one.'  We 
tnust  »uppu(*e,  tlierefore,  that  tho  two  terras 
were  in  Bach's  time^  to  a  certain  extent  iut«'- 
changeaUe. 

llan  lel,  though  he  did  occasionally  tise  the 
Canto  fermo  as  Bach  used  it^  produced  his  best 
eibota  in  quite  a  dilfenni  way.  Ihtha'FunMal 

1  AMfBwi  ty  atMeM       MXbnMAmu  to  MsMia  UAt 
but  mm  mora  bvqiMiitlr  sltrtbsltd  la  Mbsb  QhiWovk.  (■■» 

TQl.l.  p.  in  a.] 

•  'ThenM  L«tT»otl»num  fJ*'""  eliburitum  cum  mhjniu.* 
The  orlflnal  MS.  iif  Ibtt  work       <liiap|iearad.   M«Mnk.  Yutxt  at 
Urifuts.  ha<a  publlibad  It  to  (:«hlcr4  of  their  •dltioo     Ibi  Olfl» 
;  Wwrl*.  uu  Ibc  AuUuitUf  u(  4  wpj  b;  Andrtu  OmIi. 
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AutheiJi,'  he  trmts  the  Chorale,  'Heir  Jesu 
Christ '  first  as  a  duifo  ftrmo  and  then,  in 
shorter  uytea,  an  a  regularly-worked  Subject. 
*Am  from  the  power  of  aaerad  lays'  is  founded 
npon  a  Chorale,  sang  in  Plain  Counterpoint  by 
aU  the  Voices ;  it  tnerefore  stands  as  tne  Salv 
ject  of  the  Movement,  while  the  Cuunt«?r  SubjeL-t 
is  e&tirel/  confined  to  the  Instrumental  Aooom- 
panimenC  In  'O  God,  who  from  the  sndiUng's 
mouth,'  in  the  'Foundling  Anthem,'  the  Melody 
of  '  Aus  tiefer  Koth '  is  treated  as  an  orthodox 
C<Mfo  fouM,  after  tiMmMUier  of  tiie  Motet, '  Ich 
lasse  dich  nicht,*  already  quoted.  But.  this  was 
not  Haadel's  usual  practice.  Hi.s  Cand  fenni  are 
more  freqnmlly  oonfincd  to  a  few  notofi  only  of 
Plain  rhannt,  sung  slowly,  to  give  weij^Iit  to  tho 
regularly-doveloi.>ed  Subject,  us  in  '  Sing  ye  to 
the  Lord,*  the  'Halleh;jah  Chonxs,'  the  last 
Chorus  in  the  *  Utrecht  Te  Deum,'  the  second  in 
the  'Jubilate,'  the  Second  Cbandos  Anthem, '  Let 
God  arise,*  the  last  Chorus  in  '  Esther/  and  other 
pleoee  too  nunaroiui  to  mention.^ 

The  eae  of  the  long'dimwn  Canto-fermo  b  fi»t 
becoming  a  IohI  .irt ;  yet  the  effrct  with  which 
Meudelasohn  has  introduced  '  Wir  glauben  all' 
Ml  elneo  Gott,*  in  eomhSnntioa  with  ins  primary 
Subject  of  *  Put  nv.r  God  abideth  in  Heaven,'  in 
'S.  Paul,'  has  not  oltt  n  been  surpassed.  Mozart 
also  has  left  us  a  magnificent  in^itance,  in  the  last 
Finale  of  'Die  Zauberflote,'  where  he  has  en- 
veloped the  Chorale,  *Ach  Gott  vom  Himtnel 
sieh  darcin,'  in  an  incomparable  network  of  in- 
strumental Counterpoint:  and  Meyerbeer  has 
introduced  two  clever  and  highly  effective  imit- 
ationa  of  the  real  thing,  in  'Lies  Huguenot^*  «t 
the  '  Litanies,'  and  the  '  Conjuration.' 

v.  The  aimilarity  of  the  Oamtifermi,  and  even 
of  the  true  Sulyects,  used  by  great  ComjK^iers, 
and  handed  on,  firom  ^^neration  to  generatioo, 
has  given  rise  to  much  ingenimui  epeoohilion. 
I.  A  remarkable  instance  of  this  is  a  passage  of 
slow  notes,  rising  from  the  Tooio  to  the  Sub* 
Dominant*  and  then  descending  towaida  the  note 
from  whence  it  rtarted.  This  pa«?Rflg^e  is  con- 
stantly found  lu  uld  Kccluiiiastical  Melodies ; 
among  others,  in  that  of  the  Hymn  'Sterna 
Christi  munou.'  Zarlino  used  it  as  a  Theme 
for  his  examples  in  Counterpoint.  In  Morley's 
'  Plain  and  easio  Introduction,'  Philomathes 
^ves  it  to  Folvmathes,  ai  &  Paint  *fiunili«r 
enough,  and  eene  to  bee  mdntained*— I.  e.  de- 
veloped: while  the  'Master'  calU  it  'a  ni  >9t 
oommon  Point,'  which  'though  it  were  giuen 
to  all  tiie  Husloiaiis  of  the  worid,  the^  might 
compose  vp'sn  it,  and  not  one  of  their  Com* 
positions  bee  like  vnto  that  of  another.*  Byrd 
used  it,  in  'Non  nobi.>< '  [which  see]  ;  Palestrina, 
in  the  first  '  Actius  D  ;i '  of  his  '  5lissa  brevis'; 
Bach,  iu  the  'GmtiaH  agimus*  and  *Dona*  of 
his  Mass  in  B  minor :  Handel,  in  '  Sin;^  ye  to  the 
Lord,'  the  '  Hallelujah  Chorus,'  the  last  Chorus 
in  the  '  Utrecht  Te  Deum.'  the  Chamber  Duet^ 
'TaoaCe^  ohimhr«Bdii»ii7  other  pkoM;  BtaflUil, 

1  A  )«ani«il  moJvrn  critte  flndi  (uiH  nith  BartMr  for  «niB<  Ux 
OmM^vmr  la  'Slag     M  itoLwS'  a  qoantar>«ii)||M(.i_b«  lUto 


in  his  Duet,  'Tengo  per  infallibilc  ';  Perti,  in  s 
Fnga  k  8,  '  Ut  nos  possimus  * ;  MendelsBohn,  in 
'Not  only  unto  him,'  firom  'S.Paul*;  and  Bee- 
thoven, in  the  Trio  of  the  9th  Symphony.  And, 
in  etTMige  contrast  to  aU  theee  gnnd  Oomposi' 
tions,  an  unknown  Freneh  Compoaeroaed  it»  wtA 
remarkable  effect,  in  '  Malbrook  s'en-va-t-en 
guerre.'  Hie  truth  is,  the  passage  i«  simply  a 
fragment  of  the  8oale,  which  Is  as  uneh  ttm  tstm 
mon  prof"  ft \  >r  Mu.slcian!*,  whether  FutruLKt.-  - 
Composers  of  the  later  Schools,  as  the  Aipii*i.>«» 
ii  tho  oonmon  {n-operij  of  Poeti.* 


7.  Another  Subject,  scarcely  less  universal  in  it« 
application,  embraces  a  more  extended  portion  of 
the  scale.    Bach  uses  this  in  the  '  Weihnachts 
Ofatoriam.'  Handd,  in  the  '  HailetDne  Choro*'; 
in  a  renailnble  CSonoerto  feat  two  Orah«a«nui^  of 
which  the  only  known  co[iy  is  the  on^dnal  Auto- 
graph at  Buckingham  Palace ;  in  '  Worthy  ie  tk» 
Lunb*;  in  '  WImo  his  lend  Volo^*  and  in  maay 
other  place-*.    Mozart  tised  it,  in  a  form  all  but 
identical  with  Handel's,  and  ako  in  the  iavertod 
form,  in  the  Jupiter  Symphony.  Beethoven  and 
it  in  his  First  Symphony;  in  his  Sonata,  Op.  31. 
No.  I ;  and  in  tiie  ioveru^U  fortu,  in  his  tiyxuphoay 
in  C  minor.  Schumann,  in  his  Stringed  Quarte4k 
No.  I,  and  hia  PF.  Quartet,  Op.  47  ;  and  Bj 
in  the  Finale  to  his  Symphony  in  C  Minor. 


3.  Theee  examples  deal  on  ly  w  ith  the  Seal*.  But 

there  are  certain  progn-^iaions  which  are  rnucli 
common  propertv  as  the  Scale  itself ;  just  as  there 
are  oeitain  oomSinstioas  of  letters  whidi  


mtich  common  property  as  the  Alphalxt.  Finr'. 
among  these  stand  the  leaps  of  Fifths  or  Foarlhs. 
with  whidtconDtlewSubjeots  begin;  aadocamelj 

less  common  are  the  Sequences  of  ascending 
Fourths  and  descending  Fifths,  which  so 
frequently  find  associated  wi  th  them  :  as  in  Baeb's 
Fugue  in  Eb— No.  31  of  the  XLVm ;  Mozart's 
Overture  to  'Die  Zauberflote,'  and  a  hundred 


i 
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^  Cloeely  allied  to  theee  Seqaenoes  of  Fourths 
and  Fifths,  b  ft  fcnn  !tt  wUeh  n  dsMending  ThM 

la  followed  by  an  ascetiding  Fourth.  This  was 
used  for  a  Canon,  by  Turtai,  in  tho  i^th  ettk> 
tury ;  in  Handel's  Second  Hautboy  Cancerto^  sad 

third  Organ  Fugue  ;  Morley's  Canzonet.  'Cruel, 
you  pull  away  too  soon';  I'urceU's  '  Full  fathom 
five*;  and  ntmierous  other  cases,  including  n 

Subject  f,'iv*:*n  to  Mendelssohn  fiw  ' 
at  Korne,  iVov.  23,  1 8^0. 


3  li>  the  foUowInf  (ifttnplet.  wf  glvg  tbc  prlmuy  lurtsi.  ssaij  ^ 
iMrins  our  naden  10  eaiii|»re  It,  fw  thcmMivM,  kUIi  Um  CuBpea* 
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5.  A  Subject,  cbaracieriscKl  by  tlie  pnuuinent 
use  of  m  DiwiaMhed  Seventh,  ftnd  fooiiliar,  m 
lliat  of  'And  with  His  itripM,'  It  aim  s  very 
common  one.  ITandel  himBelf  constantly  iit*eil 
it  M  ft  Theme  for  improvisation ;  and  other  Com- 
pOBenlutTe  used  it  ftUo:  notaUy  Motart»  ia  tiia 
KTiia  of  thb  *  Baqniem.' 
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6.  The  Intonation  and  Reciting-Note  of  the 
S«<!«nd  Gregorian  Tone — umtd  cither  with,  or 
without,  the  first  note  of  the  Mediation — ^may 
also  be  found  in  an  infinitv  of  Subjects  both 
antient  and  modem;  includijig  thAt  uf  Jiach's 
Fugne  in  E,  no.  33,  ft&d  tliB  Finals  of  the 
Jupiter  Symphony. 


P 


The  number  of  Subjects  thus  traceable  from 
one  Composer  to  another  ia  so  gre.-\t,  that  it 
would  be  impossible  to  give  even  a  list  of  them. 
I  a  fact,  as  Sir  Frederick  Ouseley  has  very  justly 
observed,  '  it  is  perhaps^  difficult  for  a  Composer 
of  the  present  day  to  find  a  gr^t  Tftrietjr  of 
original  Fugue-Subjects.*  Bat,  the  treatment 
may  be  original,  though  the  Subject  has  been 
used  a  thousand  times;  and  these  con»taQtly- 
TCCvrring  Subjects  are  founded  npon  protrusions 
which, more  than  any  cthen^  taggMtiMnrGoaater- 
Subjects  in  infinite  variety. 

YI.  The  Sab|ert  of  Canon  diffia*  fktnn  that  of 
Fug^ue,  in  that  it  is  continuous.  The  Subject  is 
as  long  as  the  Canon  itself.  Hence,  it  h  calbd 
the  Guida,  or  Ouide ;  each  note  in  the  leading 
part  directing  tho5o  that  are  to  be  sung  by  all 
the  other  Voices  in  turn.  Subjects  of  this  kind 
will  be  found  in  vol.  ii.  pp.  338  a,  339  a,  461  b, 
464  h,  465  a,  Mod  other  plaoes :  and  many  more 
may  be  seen  in  the  pages  of  Barney  and  Haw* 
kins.  Examples  of  the  method  of  fitting  these 
Subjects  together  will  be  found  in  voL  i  pp.  303  b, 
304  a,  and  in  toI.  if.  p.  S38  h.  The  nnmber  of 
passages  that  can  be  made  to  fit  together  in 
Canon  is  so  limited,  that  the  same  notes  have 
bem  Qied«  ovw  and  over  agshi,  by  writers  of  all 
ages.  A  remarkable  instance  of  thia  is  iff  r  Ir  l 
by  'Non  nobis.'  We  have  seen  iiow  ui.aiy  Cum- 
paean  linve  chosen  tJlis  as  a  Fugal  Subject ;  and 
an  account  of  it,  with  some  soluti  inM  in  Canon 
not  generally  known,  will  be  found  at  vol.ii.  p.  464. 
It  most  not,  however,  be  supposed  that  the  older 
Composers  alone  were  able  to  produce  fine  Canons. 
Haydn  thoroughly  understood  the  Art  of  writing 
them  [see  vol.  i,  7106]  ;  and  bo  graceful  are 
Mosart's  that  their  Sabjeots  might  very  ea<<ily 
bs  ndstiJcen  fbr  fhose  of  an  ordfnnrf  Fint^ug.  ■ 
VII.  CloBely  allied  to  th<'  Subject  of  the  Canon 
Is  that  of  the  '  Bota^'  or  Bound.  In  this,  and 
in  its  eoinle  antlogne  flie  Cfttdi,  the  Otilda  b 
followed  by  every  V  lire  in  tlim ;  for  wldch 
resuwn  the  Composition  was  formerly  written 

>  8m  •^k^r^coUwUm^  wiunptM  In  Mcrrlck't  lofttih  Trm:*- 


on  a  single  Stave.  It  will  be  found  so  written 
in  a  faetimUe  of  the  oldest  example  we  possess, 
at  page  369  of  the  present  Tfllanie:  and  it  is 
virtually  so  written,  even  at  the  present  day ; 
though,  in  modem  copies,  the  Guida  is  doubUd 
budt,  so  to  speak,  each  tame  »  new  Voioe  enten^ 

as  to  give  the  outward  appearance  of  a  Soort-. 
I'hat  it  la  not  really  a  Score  h  evident,  (nna  the 
fact  that  there  is  not  a  separata  Part  for  eaoh 
Voioe;  but,  there  is  a  substantial  difilerence 
between  this  and  the  Canon,  though  the  Subject 
of  both  in  called  a  (iuida.  In  the  Canon,  the 
Subject  forms  the  whole  Compositian.  In  the 
Round,  it  ootttinQes  only  nntif  the  entraaoe  of 
the  Mecoiid  Voice,  the  later  spctionij  of  the  Guida 
representing  Counter-Subjects  only,  and  oontina> 
ing  to  fandsh  new  Coanter»8abjeot8  as  often  as 
new  Voices  enter. 

It  ia  remarkable  that  this,  tlie  oldejit  fonn  of 
stpcular  Part-writing  in  exist<  ncc,  should  not 
only  have  been  invented  in  England,  but  should 
still  be  more  highly  esteemed  iu  England  than 
in  any  other  oountiy — for  it  is  only  in  England 
that  the  art  of  singing  a  Bound  i»  practised  with 
success,  and  the  soooess  with  which  we  practise 
it  dates  from  the  time  of  the  Phmtagenets.' 

VIII.  In  turning  from  the  learned  oomplezities 
of  Fngne  and  Canon,  to  the  simple  Suttjeot  of 
the  Dance-Tune,  we  are  not,  as  might  bo  sup- 
posed, retracing  our  steps,  but  following  the  line 
tra<»d  out  feir  ns  by  the  natural  development  of 
Art.  When  Instrumental  Music  first  began  to  at- 
tract attention,  the  Fugue  was  r^^arded  as  the 
embodimentof  its  highesi  e.xpre.'isuni.  LulU  ended 
his  Overtures  with  a  Fugue;  but  a."?  time  pro- 
gre8«K:d  thi^  form  of  Fiiiale  wsm  super&adud  by  that 
of  the  Danoe-Tune.  The  most  common  types  were 
those  of  the  Minuet,  the  Gavotte,  the  Eourrt%,  the 
Courante,the  Chaccmno,  the  Sarabandc,  the  Gig% 
and  the  closely  allied  Tunes  of  the  Allemande^ 
the  Ritomello,  the  Air,  and  the  March.  Thqr 
originally  consisted,  for  the  most  port,  of  two 
short  Strains,  the  first  of  which  stated  the  Sub- 
iect,  whUe  the  second  developed  it  aoonrdi^g  to 
its  means.  It  was  de  tiffwur  that  the  Minuet 
should  bo  Y'.  1  'tt.  11  Ml  Triple  Time,  and  that  each 

Shrase  of  its  Subject  should  begin  with  the 
own-b^  of  the  bar — though,  in  later  times, 
most  Minuets  began  with  the  thirtl  beat :  that 
the  Gavotte  i>hould  be  in  Alia  brevt  Time,  be- 
ginning at  the  half-bar :  that  the  Bourr^  should 
bij  in  Common  Time,  beginning  on  the  fourth 
beat ,  that  the  Aiieuiande  should  be  in  Com- 
mon, and  the  Qign  in  Oompound  Common  Time, 
each  beginning,  as  a  general  rule,  with  a  single 
short  note  :  and  so  with  the  rest.  It  was  india- 
pensable  that  the  First  Strain,  representing  the 
Subject,  should  be  oomplete  in  itself,  though  it 
did  not  always  end  in  the  Key  in  whidi  it  b^n. 
The  development  of  the  Subject,  in  the  Second 
Steain,  usually  consisted  in  the  prolongation  of 
the  Mdody  by  means  of  pbrasee,  whi<m,  In  the 

finer  examples,  were  directly  derived  from  itself; 
sometimes  canning  a  characteristic  figure  through 

*  St*  Sqbimu  or  Covnstnox,  SwUoo  ZVI ;  Boon ;  soin  is 
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two  or  more  cloBely-rebited  Keys ;  fiometimes  re- 
tonungf  after  thU  process,  to  the  ioitial  Strain, 
•nd  thtlt  completing  the  ■ymmetry  of  the  Move- 
ment  in  aoconlance  with  principles  of  llie  tleepest 
artistic  signiKcance.  The  uiost  liighl^ -developed 
forms  were  ih^m  of  tl>e  Courante  and  Allemande. 
In  tbesf,  til'  First  Stiain.  if  in  the  ^NLijor  Mode, 
almost  invariably  modulaUsd  to  tlie  Uominaut, 
for  the  purpose  of  proceeding  to  a  formal  close  in 
that  Key:  if  in  the  Minor  Mode,  it  ptooeeded, 
in  like  manner,  to  the  Beiative  Major.  The 
Second  Strain  then  started  with  a  tolerably  exiict 
leprodoction  of  the  initial  Subjeot  in  the  new 
Key.  or  eome  other  doady  reUhted  to  It ;  and 
the  Reprise  terminated  with  the  tran!<po>ition  to 
the  original  £ev  of  that  portion  ot  the  Jfirat 
tSfenltt  wirieh  had  first  appeircd  ia  tlM  Daminant. 
or  Relati%'e  Major.  In  these  fonm,  the  share  of 
interest  allotted  to  the  pixwess  of  development 
was  very  small  indeed,  compared  with  that  ab- 
Borlic  i  by  the  Sul>jeL"t  iLsclF,  insomuch  that,  in 
luan^  very  fine  exaJiiplcis,  the  enliru  Movement 
consisted  of  little  more  than  a  Subject  artfully 
extended  by  the  articulation  of  two  memben  of 
not  very  uuoqual  proportionii. 

IX.  Very  different  from  this  was  the  next 
manifeetation  of  proffrenive  power.  Taking  the 
Knee  of  the  Allemande  as  the  limit  of  hii  general 
contour,  Haydn  used  a  primary  Suhjuirt,  of  com- 
parativeljf  limited  dimensions,  as  the  foundation 
of  a  Movement  of  greater  length  aaid  h%h«r  deve- 
lopmcnt  than  any  previously  attempted.  For  this 
form  a  good  Subject  wtui  of  paramount  import- 
ance ;  bat  its  office  was  that  of  a  text,  and  nothing 
tnore:  the  real  inten  st  of  the  Movement  lay  in 
the  cornpletene^  of  ita  irttatment.  And,  because 
no  form  of  treatment  can  be  complete  without 
the  element  of  contra.st,  the  Father  of  the  Sym- 
phony enriched  hid  now  Art-form  with  a  Second 
Subject,  BO  constructed  as  to  enhance  the  beauty 
of  the  Frimaiy  l^ime  b)r  the  introductioa  of 
■erne  form  of  expnurion  distinctly  opposed  to  it. 
Presenteil  for  the  first  time  immediately  after 
the  tirat  great  Modulation  to  the  Dominant  or 
Relative  Major,  the  subordinate  MotiNro naturally 
brought  the  First  Section  of  the  Movcuitut  to 
a  couclu»iun,  in  one  or  other  of  thoea  nearly  re- 
lated Keys;  and,  naturally  also,  reappeared  after 
the  Reprise,  with  the  trans j>Obitiou  uecesiyvry  to 
termiuato  Uie  Second  Scctiuu  in  the  original  Key. 
Haydn  sometimes,  and  Mosart  aud  Beethoven 
constantly,  followed  this  Seciaul  Snl.itrt  by  a 
Third  one,  in  the  same  Key — m  in  the  Over- 
ture to  'Figaro,'  and  many  similar  Movementi: 
but  thia  plan  introduced  no  new  principle,  and 
was,  in  met,  no  mere  than  a  re^aseertion  of  the 
leading  iJea— that  of  introducing  a  new  source 
of  interest  at  a  critical  turn  of  the  Movement. 
With  the  working  of  theee  Subjeeta  we  have,  at 
present,  no  concern.  It  rcmaiiia  only  to  show 
the  various  forms  they  assumed  in  the  most 
important  styles  of  Compositieo. 

Tn  the  Overture,  the  First  Sultject.  if  un- 
txiunmelled  by  Huy  drauuitiu  ur  de<»criptive  pur- 
pOM^  Sa  uauaUy  a  spirited  one ;  and  the  Second, 
of  a  mom  anatained  or  cantabile  obaneter.  lu 


the  great  majority  of  caaes,  both  '^n^  J'-cts  ar« 
complete  in  tbemselves  ;  but  the  tir^i  is  ^tins^- 
ally  a  coaiqMunatively  short  one,  while  the  mecaa^ 
sometimes  present-i  {}»•  form  of  a  fully- devt-r  ^j--'. 
Air,  consisting  ot  iwo  or  even  mure  diatu^-t 
Strains,  as  in  the  Overtures  to  *  Euryanth«  '  ajid 
'  Ruy  Bias.'    Very  frequently  the  tirat  forte  in- 
troduces an  independent  Theme  in  the  primary 
Key,  SUA  in  'Der  Freischiitz'  and  *A  Mid»umnia 
Night's  Dream.'  Qaeuoal  Overtorea  alowit  al- 
ways atart  with  a  atrongly  marked  l!ticnM  m 
Simple  Common  Time.    There  in,  iuJeeJ,  uc>  Is» 
coDceruing  thia  point:  but  the  cu«tooEi.  ia  a» 
general,  that  one  of  Mendelaaohn'a  moat  active 
coadjutors  at  the  Gewandhaus  con  leiimed  thf 
identity  uf  Time  {6-4)  in  'The  Naiades*  acd 
'The  Ruler  of  the  Bpirita,'  as  a  aeUi-evite 
pla-iariam  on  the  part  of  Stemdale  Bt-nnett,  n-  .t 
wilhat^ading  the  entirely  different  chankcter  at 
the  two  worki.  Yattha  Overtuia  to 'EgmoMt' 
is  in  3*4  time. 

The  First  Subject  of  the  S)'mphony  Ls  opcfl  to 
greater  Viiriety  of  character  than  that  of  the 
Uvertura ;  ia  frequently  in  3-4  or  6-8  Time,  or 
aven  in  9-8,  aa  in  Spohr's  'Die  Weihe  der  Tone'; 
and  is  often  of  conaiderable  length  and  extended 
development,  aa  in  M«MieIaMhn'a  '  Scotch  Sym- 
phony.' Thia  last  eharaoter'tatie,  however,  is  bj 
no  means  a  c  ir.s*.  i'-.*  ne  :  witne-uj  the  First  Sub- 
ject  of  Beethoven's  (J  minor  Symphony,  which 
cou-iista  of  four  notes  only.  Aa  a  genoml  rnk; 
the  Second  Subject  of  the  Symphony  is  less  ex- 
tended in  form  ilian  that  of  the  Overture;  and  it 
may  be  predicated,  with  almost  abs4^>luto  oattalftty, 
that  the  less  extended  the  Theme,  the  more  catu- 
pletely  and  ingenioutdy  will  it  be  'worked,'  Mui 
vice  veraa. 

The  S.ibjectB  of  the  Sonata  differ  from  tboae 
of  the  Symphony  chiefly  in  their  adapiiiuon  to 
the  distinctive  character  of  the  InBtrumeot  «r 
Tnatrumenta  for  which  they  are  written :  and 
the  tame  m^  ha  aald,  within  certain  limit*,  of 
those  of  the  Concerto,  which  however  are  almost 
always  of  greater  extension  and  complatenew 
than  thcae  of  any  other  fbrm  of  Oompoaltion,  aid 
arc  treated  in  a  manner  }>eouHar  to  them<'^lTt», 
aud  ditl'ering  very  materially,  in  certain  par- 
ticulars, from  the  plan  puraoad  in  meet  othar 
Movements — aa,  for  instance,  in  the  almost 
cpigramutatic  terseness  with  which  all  tht>  Sub- 
jects of  the  First  Movement  were  interwuvei^ 
in  the  openiqg  TutU,  into  an  apitoma  cf  tha 
whole. 

But  in  the  important  points  of  completenem 
and  extension,  all  these  Motivi  jneld  to  those  of  the 
Rondo,  the  I'  irst  Subject  of  which  forms  a  quite 
independent  section  of  the  Movement,  and  often 
doaea  with  a  definite  and  well-marked  Cadenoe 
before  the  latrodoetion  of  the  fint  Modulatioa. 
as  in  the  Rondo  of  Beethoven's  'Scoata  Fna- 
torale '  (op.  29) ;  that  of  the  Sonata  in  C  mai«r 
(op.  53) ;  that  of  Mcaait*a  Sonata  d  4  mmu$.  in 
Cmaji'r;  and  nunuroua  other  instances.  This 
Subject  lis  rarely  presented  in  any  other  than  its 
original  form  in  the  prbnitive  Key ;  though,  in 
oartainazoaptiimal  caaea— aaob  aa  Wabar'a  Boodo 
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for  PF.  in  Eb — it  ia  very  ©labonitely  developed. 
Th«  Second  Subject — ^which  almost  alwajs  inakes 
its  fint  appenimnee  in  the  Key  of  tbe  Dominant, 
or  Relative  Major,  to  rti  api^ear,  nftor  the  last 
Reprise,  in  the  primitive  Key — i»,  iu  most  c&Aca, 
little  leas  oomplete  and  extended  than  the  First, 
though  its  coi]i?tniction  is  generally  leas  homo- 
geneous, consiiitiug,  freciuently,  of  two,  three,  or 
even  more  distinct  members,  marked  by  consider- 
•Me  divenity  of  figure  and  iihimuiw.  ae  in 
WeWt  RMido  in  Eb,  alnMly  oited.  Tbii  Sub- 
ject, like  the  First,  is  seldom  broken  up  to  any 
great  extent,  or  very  completely '  worked,'  though,  j 
M  w«        Men,  it  ie  again  employed,  in  ite  ea«>  | 
Urety,  in  a  transposed  form.   The  Third  Subject 
is  usually  of  a  le'<8  extended  character  thau  thu 
first  Mid  Second ;  or,  if  equally  complete  and  | 
continuous,  is  at  least  more  easily  broken  up  into 
fragmentary  phrases,  and  therefore  more  capable  ' 
of  effective  working.    The  Third  Subject  of 
Beethoven's  'tionate  Path^liqae'  (Op.  13),  ia  al-  1 
meet  fttgal  in  dkanoter,  and  rendenid  ntensdy  I 
interesting,'  by  its  fine  contrapimtal  trealiueut, 
though  destined  nevermore  to  re-o^pear,  after  ^ 
tlie  woond  reprise  of  ^e  principal  Theme.    In-  , 
deed,  each    1*'  ♦^le  three  Subjects  of  the  typiciil 
£<aido  is  ntariy  always  m  designed  as  to  form  | 
ilie  baab  of  an  independent  section  of  Um  Move-  { 
ment;  and,  though  the  First  must  necessarily 
appear  three,  or  even  four  times,  in  the  oris^nal 
Key,  and  the  Second  twice,  in  different  Key:«, 
the  Third,  even  when  elaboEateljr  woriced  in  ite  j 
own  sectiun,  is  very  seldom  heard  ofioitt  In  a  I 
later  one.    In  the  Kondo  of  Beethoven  s  Sonata,  ' 
Op.  a6,  the  Third  Subject  is  as  oomplete  iu 
iteelf;  and  as  little  dependent  on  the  Net  of  the 
Movement,  as  the  Second,  or  the  First;  and  is 
summarily  dL^mi&iied  after  its  hni  plain  (statement. 
But  there  are,  of  course,  exceptions  to  this  mode 
of  proceeding.    In  the  Rondo  of  the  Sonata  in  C 
Major.  Op.  53,  all  the  Subjects,  including  even 
till'  First,  are  worked  with  an  iui^enuity  quite 

3ual  to  that  di^ajed  in  the  First  Movement 
the  woric  Sun.  thsM  Suhfeets  all  diffisr  «n- 
tirily.  biith  in  form  and  charact<.r,  fn.mi  those 
employed  in  the  First  Movement ;  and  this  will 
alwaya  be  found  to  be  th«  case  in  tha  B«mdca  of 
the  great  Classical  Q-impoeers. 

There  remaina  yet  another  class  of  Subjects 
to  which  we  have  as  yet  made  no  ^"^"ip,  but 
which,  neverthelew,  plays  a  very  important 
part  in  the  oaconomy  of  Musical  CompoHition. 
%V.-  allude  to  th<  SnbjecUj  of  Dramatic  Move- 
ments, both  Vocal  and  Instrumental.  It  is 
obTioos,  that  In  Subjeels  of  this  li^sd  the  mast 
important  element  is  the  peculiar  funn  of  dramatic 
expression  necessary  tor  each  individual  Theme. 
And,  becauite  the  varieties  of  dramatic  expression 
are  practic;dly  innumorivhle.  it  is  impossible  to 
tix  any  limit  to  the  variutiua  of  form  into  which 
such  Subjects  may  be  consistently  cast.  At  osttain 
epochs  in  the  history  of  the  Lyric  Drama,  oon- 
sisteney  has  undoubtedly  bera*  violated,  and 
l^timatu  artlhtic  progress  seriouBly  hindered, 
by  contracted  views  on  this  point.   In  the  days 
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to  cast  all  Melodies,  of  what'  ver  cliaratter,  into 
the  same  stereotyped  form,  led  to  the  petrifaotioa 
of  all  natural  expmssicai  in  the  most  unnatunl 
of  all  mechanical  contrivances — the  so-called '  Con- 
cert-Opera.' Against  this  perversion  of  dramatic 
truth  all  true  Artists  conscientiously  rebelled. 
Gluck,  with  a  larger  Orchestra  and  stronger 
Chorus  at  command,  returned  to  the  principles 
set  forth  by  Peri  and  Caccini  in  the  year  1600. 
Mcsart  invented  Subjects,  faultlessly  proper* 
tioned,  yet  always  exaetly  suited  to  the  eharaetar 
of  the  dramatic  situation,  and  the  pec  .1!  u  form 
of  passion  needed  for  its  expression.  These  Sub- 
jects he  wrought  into  Movements,  the  ^mmetify 
of  which  equalle4l  that  of  hi.H  most  fini.shed  Con- 
cerU>«  and  •Syniphoni*^  while  their  Ireedom  of 
development,  and  elaborate  construction,  not 
only  interposed  no  hindrance  to  the  most  perfect 
scenic  propriety,  but.  on  the  contrary,  carried 
on  the  Action  of  the  Drama  with  a  power 
which  haa  long  been  the  despair  of  his  most 
amUtioos  imitaton.  Monover,  in  his'  gr^ktest 
work,  '  II  Dt)n  Giovanni,'  he  used  the  peculiar 
form  of  Subject  now  known  as  the  *  Lteadiug 
Theme ' '  with  unapproachable  effect ;  mtrusting 
to  it  the  responsibility  of  brinf,nng  out  the  point 
of  deepest  interest  in  the  Drama— a  duty  which 
it  penonnB  with  a  sneesss  too  well  known  to 
need  even  a  passing  comment.  In  'Der  Frei- 
schiitz,'  Weber  followed  up  this  idea  with  great 
eifoct;  inventing,  among  other  striking  Subjects, 
two  oonstantly*TBourring  Q^MBsei^  which,  applied 
to  the  Henufl  of  iSm  timt  and  tiio  Dwmh^ 
invest  the  Scenes  ill  wudi  tiisj  appear  with 
special  interest. 

At  the  present  moment,  the  popularity  of  the 
'Leading  Theme'  exceeds  that  of  any  other  kiiid 
of  Subject ;  while  the  danger  of  relapsing  into 
the  dead  forms  of  the  School  of  Hasse  has  ap- 
parently reached  its  zero.  But,  the  constructive 
power  of  Mozart,  as  exhibited  in  his  wonderful 
Finales,  still  sets  emulation  at  defiance. 

The  different  fosms  of  Subject  thus  rapidly 
toud^ad  upon,  conatitnte  but  a  vwy  small  {uu- 
pctrtion  of  those  in  actual  use  ;  but  wo  tru.st 
that  we  have  said  enough  to  enable  the  Student 
to  judge  for  himself  as  to  the  obaiaetsrlstias  of 
any  othera  with  which  he  may  nieot,  during  the 
course  of  his  researoheii,  and  tlie  more  so,  since 
many  Subjects  of  importance  nre  d<->«cribed  in  the 
articli  s  on  the  special  forms  of  Composition  to 
which  they  belong.  [W.S.R.] 

SUBHEDIANT.  The  sixth  note  of  tho  scale 

rising  upwarda.  The  not©  next  above  the  domi- 
nant, a^  A  in  the  key  of  C.  The  submediant  of 
any  major  scale  is  chiefly  brought  into  prominence 

as  the  tonic  of  its  relative  minor.      [^.11,11,?  ] 

SUBSIDIAHV,  in  a  lymphonio  work,  is  a 
theme  of  inferior  impcrtaaoe,  not  strictly  fbrni> 

ing  part  of  either  first  or  second  subject,  but 
subordinate  to  one  or  the  other.  The  spaces 
betwe«n  the  twotsbjects,  which  in  the  early  days 
before  Beethoven  were  filled  up  bv  'padding '  in 
tha  diapa  «l  formal  passages  and  modulations^ 


SO 
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•re  now,  in  olie<!ionce  to  His  admlraWe  practice, 
ooonpied  bj  diatiact  ideas,  UBiuJIpr  of  snmll  scope, 
bii(M  definite  purport.  [3wvoL  i.  p.  3036  ]  The 
*Eroic»'  Symphony  afford-n  early  an  i  ^  rikiuj^ 
examplea  of  subsidiary  subjects  in  varioiu  posi- 
tlom.  TbiM^  on  the  usau  dmntiuat  tMUwage 
preceding  the  Slid  sabjeel  appsMS  tte  plaintiTe 
melody : — 


wUdi  beeomai  of  •»  mveli  imporlne*  lii  the 

ami  part.  And  the  maint'  title  belongs  also  to  the 
fresh  subject  which  appears  transiently  during 
tiM  *  working^tai'  wltii  m  mnoh  eflbot :~ 


Equally  notioMbl*  li  ^  pbnM  &i  ft  similar 

•Itmtioii  in  tlM  4lh  fi^jmphaqr. 


while  the  melody  which  Schubert  interpolat«d 
M  an  afterthought  in  the  Scherzo  of  his  great 
C  major  Symphony  it  too  mil  known  to  nqnizo 
quotation. 

Thcio  two  Ust  bowoTv  w»  net  woiked.  and 

can  therefore  hardly  be  claMcd  as  '  thOttM**  bot 
are  mo€9  of  the  nature  of  '  episodes.' 

In  oome  cases  a  Subsidtary  acquiret  ao  nradi 
importance  in  the  working  out  as  to  rank  as  a 
tbhtl  subject.  The  Italian  Symphony  of  Men- 
delitohnattpplietntTpoortUa.  Thoidbjoe^ 


which  appears  shortly  after  the  double  bar  in  the 
1st  movement,  though  properly  speaking  merely 
a  Stibsifiiarv,  is  bo  iiipKu-ii  upun  and  elaborutr'd 
in  the  working-out  and  coda  as  to  rival  the  ist 
■abjaet  itidf  in  inportaaee. 

As  a  notable  eTCfption  to  the  rule  that  a  Sub- 
sidiary is  aaiially  very  short,  we  may  mention 
that  in  the  Rondo  Ilnnio  «f  JEUflTs  PF.  Quartet 
in  6  (op.  aoa)  there  ooonmn  mbordiaato  theme 
«w  00  bars  in  length.  [F.C.] 

8UOCBNT0B»       8abi>«aator.  A  eatbednl 

nffi  rr,  deputy  to  the  PrKK;.?nt<  r.  Kis  duty  is  to 
siijij  ly  his  princijial's  place  during  absence^  hi 
tilt  regulatian  of  tho  MVTioik  ani  ndm  duties  of 
the£nBo«ilor.  [G.] 


BtSBMAYKBL 

SrCCfts  B'ERTIME.    A   succe-ss   wb:.:\  i 
due  to  the  sympathy  of  friend;-,  or  the  dmiTt  U 
do  justiee  to  a  nMiitoriom  componer»  or  to  ih 
hidden  inner  merits  of  a  -vv  rk.  .ind  rjot  dot  v 
those  qualities  which  appear  ou  the  rar&oe  aaJ 
oompd  the  opplanaa  of  the  pnblio.  pr.] 
SUCHER,  Josef,  bom  at  P5bor,  EisenT^:. 
Hungary*  Nov.  33, 1^44*  was  brought  op  in  ;k 
LSwenbofg  OonTiot  at  viennn,  aa  »  ehaiiiitoi  a 
the  Hofk.apelle,  which  he  joined   on  the 
day  with  Hans  Biohter,  the  conductor.   On  cc^ 
plating  bu  eouiae  at  the  CooTiot  hn  began  « 
study  law,  but  soon  threw  it  aside,  waned  t.; 
counterpoint  with  Sechter.  and  adopted  made 
as  his  profession.   B^i,Mnnin^'  as  fliul>-coi>doc6» 
of  a  Sinj^ntx  Sorietv  in  Vienna,  hr»  af!vancv<3  "• 
be  '  Iteputitor  '  of  the  solo  lungurs  at  the  Imp^.^ 
Court  Opera,  and  conductor  at  din  Oicnic  Open, 
and  in  1876  went  to  Leipa^  as  oondoctor  of  ;k 
City  Theatre.   In  the  following  yenr  he  marrwj 
Fruulcin  Rona  Ha«selbeck,  the  then  primn  docui 
of  the  same  house.   She  belongs  to  Velbugn 
the  Faktinate,  and  It  the  daogbter  of  one  mm- 
ciau  and  the  niece  of  another.     ITer  fir>t  -a- 
gageraent  was  at  TMves.  Hienoe  abe  west  t* 
Konigsberg  and  theneo  to  Barlin  nod  Dtans^ 
where  she  was  engaged  by  her  future  hu^lrec:: 
for  Leipsig.  From  Leipzig  in  1879  hoeband  a  J 
wife  went  to  Hamburg,  where  they  are  Netile>i  m 
conductor  j^viA  prima  donna.    They  vi&ited  I.'-"- 
land  in  i88j,aadMme.Sucher  proved  hcremineti 
qualities  both  at  n  ainger  and  an  act  roes  by  thi 
extraordinary  range  of  parts  in  which  sIm 
peared  at  the  Glerman  opera  at  Drury  I^ne— 
Eiuyanthe;  Senta;  Elisabeth;  Elsa  ;  and  Isolde. 
Her  httstMnd  produced  a  'Sooie*  or  Onmtntt  sr 
tiUed  'WaUfriittlein*  ('The  wood  maldea')  «» 
soli,  chorus,  an  l  ■  r  fiestra,  at  the  Ricbter  Ccttcffi 
of  Jane  5.   Composition  is  no  novelty  to  Her 
Sudier;  even  In  bis  dierialer  dnjt  wn  bear  sf 


songs,  masses,  cantatas,  and  overtim  =t,  me  ci 
which,  to  an  opera  called  *  Ihte,'  w  as  bruegi:< 
forward  at  a  eonoert  in  Vienna  in  1873.  Oae 
of  hia  best-known  published  wccisa  ia  n  TArdrr 
cjclus  entitled  '  liuheorU*  £G.] 
SUBLAYER, 'Fbawz  Xavkb,  oompenarand 
Capellmeister,  bom  1766  at  Steyer  in  Upper 
Austria,  and  educated  at  the  moua^ioej  «f 
Xransmftnster,  where  he  attempted  compositlen 
in  several  branches.    At  Vipnnn  h»  bad  instrcs- 
tion  from  S&licri  and  Mozart.    With  the  latter 
he  formed  the  oloiest  attachment,  banmnliii 
to  use  Seyfried's  eoqneirioii,  'the  inaepatabU 
companion  of  the  immortal  Amphion.*  Jahn 
details  the  work  he  did  for  the  '  Clemenaa  di 
Tito'  on  its  Modootion  at  Frague^  whithar  bs 
aooompanifld  Monrt»    Sfimnayir  waa  at  hit 


bri!-si.l.;  ihr  evening  befote  Moaart's  deaii, 
while  the  latter  tried  to  give  bim  the 
instruetiona  far  eooipletii^  his  Reqoien,  n  i 
for  which  he  was  peculiarly  fitted  by  his  knack 
of  imitating  Mozart's  handwriting.  Jahn  has 
stated  in  detail  (ii.  17a)  how  much  of  that  work 
is  in  nH  probability  SOaonayw^a.  t«L  & 
p.  40i  a.'i 
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At  ft  aompowr  BAamwyw^a  bum  (m  '|rapil 

,  of  Salieri  and  Mozart " )  first  appcir-*  at  Schika- 
,  neder's  Theatre,  where  his  o{)€ra,  •  Mones,'  WM 
brought  out  Biay  4,  1792,  revived  in  179^^ 
and  ag&ixx  in  concert-form  in  1800.  This  was 
followed  by  '  L'Incauto  superato,'  a  '  musico- 
roDiantic  fable'  (Burgtheater,  1793).  and  by 
'  Der  Spiegel  von  Arkadien '  (Schikaneder'a 
Theatre,  1794).  libretto  by  Sohikaneder,  which 
became  a  favourite,  and  was  eulogised  by  the 
'Wiener  Zaitiiiig.'  He  beoaoM  in  1794  oom- 
poser,  and  in  1795  CapeUmeiBtflr,  to  the 
Kiiriitlm.  rtlior  Court  Theatre,  where  he  pro- 
duced sucoesaively  'Die  edle  Rache'  (1795), 
'Difl  MwffliKen*  (1796),  *Der  WUd&ng* 
(1797),  *Der  Marlvtschreier*  and  '  Soli  man  der 
Zweite'  (1799),  'Gulnare '  (1800),  and  '  Phasma' 
(1801).  His  patriotic  cantata,  'Der  Better  in 
Gefahr,*  was  pt'rforint  d  at  an  entertainment  to 
the  Vienna  volunteera  in  the  large  Kedouten- 
MmI  at  a  time  of  threatened  war  (1796),  and 
■everal  tunes  repeated  in  the  same  building, 
and  by  the  Tonkfinstler  Societat.  Siissmayer 
also  composed  two  operas  for  Prague.  Several 
of  the  above  works  were  printed,  some  only  in 
part,  while  other*— masses,  and  smaller  ehmtsh- 
works,  instnimental  pieces,  etc. — exist  only  in 
MS.  Though  wanting  in  depth  and  originality 
Us  works  an  metowoas,  and  hare  a  certain 
popular  character  peculiar  to  himself.  Tie  might 
perhaps  have  risen  to  a  higher  flight  bad  ho  not 
been  overtaken  by  death  after  a  long  illness, 
Sept.  17,  1803.  Prince  Esteriuuqr  bought  his 
entire  MSS.  from  his  widow.  [U.F.P.] 

UUITJC   In  the  period  between  the  latter 

part  of  the  l6th  and  the  beginning  of  the  i8th 
century  the  moat  conspicuous  feature  of  univer- 
m1  instrumental  music  is  the  profusion  of  dance 
tunes.  .Ml  the  must  civili.sed  nationa  of  that 
time  took  equal  pleasure  in  them ;  and  imrtly 
eiwblf  to  tbe  itinerant  musicians  who  traversed 
divan  oountriee,  and  partly  to  the  wars  which 
bnraght  representatives  of  different  nationalities 
into  irequent  contact,  both  friendly  and  hostile, 
the  ▼arioos  oharacteristk  tiypes  were  spread  from 
one  hnd  to  another,  were  aoopted  onlTersally  by 
composers,  irresspective  of  nationality,  and  were 
so  acclimatised  as  to  become  in  many  cases  as 
eharscteristie  of  and  ss  popular  in  the  eonntriee  of 
their  adoption  as  in  that  of  their  origin.  This 
is  sufficiently  illustrated  in  Morley's  well>known 
'  Plain  and  Easy  Introduction  to  Praetlonl  Mo- 
sic,'  printed  in  1597.  For  when  he  comes  to 
treat  of  dance-music,  the  first  things  he  takes 
notice  of  are  Pavans  and  Galliards,  Alnanes  and 
Branlea ;  of  which  the  first  two  are  of  Italian 
origin,  the  third  probaUy  Soabian,  and  the  last 
French.  The  first  two  were  not  only  in  common 
nas  for  dancing  purposes  in  Queen  Elizabeth's 
time,  bnt  were  aoopted  by  the  great  composers 
of  the  flay  and  a  little  later  as  a  favourite  bat-ia 
for  instrumental  pieces,  which  were  intended  as 
nodi  for  private  enjoyment  as  nvsio  as  for 
accoiripaniments  to  dances ;  and  they  are  found 
alentifully  scattered  in  such  collections  as  'Queen 
-  VsVligual  Book*  and  the  •FtetheBi%* 
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Koumg  sals  of  Tariations,  prelndHi,  and  ftntastas. 

A  large  proportion  of  sucli  daiiC'  S  wt  re  naturally 
taken  singly,  but  composers  early  perceived  the 
advantage  of  contrasting  one  with  another.  Thus 
Morley,  in  the  ^ame  part  of  the  work  just  men- 
tioned, speaks  of  the  desirableness  of  alternating 
Pavans  and  OalUards ;  since  the  first  was  'a 
kind  of  staid  musick  ordained  for  grave  dancing.* 
and  the  latter  '  a  lighter  and  more  stirring  kind 
of  dancing';  and  he  further  describes  ntore  ob- 
scurely the  contrast  arising  from  the  4>time 
and  3>tlme  which  snbsists  between  them.  Tbe 
following  example)*  are  the  first  halves  of  a 
'  Pavana'  and  a  *Galiardo'  by  Byrd,  which  £airly 
illnstnile  Morisgr's  dsecriptioa 
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SpitU,  fn  lifa  life  of  BmIi  (i.  68t\  mentions  Hm  | 

sann.  contrast  as  popnl;xr  iri  Oermany  a  little 
later,  and  wfen  to  the  Dublication  of  thirty 
Faduans  and  Gaillards  by  Joluum  Ohro  of  Dres- 
den in  1604.  In  Buch  a  manner  originated  the 
idm.  uf  juiiiing  different  dance-tunes  together  to 
make  an  artistic  balance  and  contraat.  and  m 
this  Ilea  th>3  germ  of  the  Suite ;  in  which,  by 
selecting  danct-s  of  various  nationalities,  and  dia- 
posing  them  in  the  order  which  dii«plnyed  their 
relative  bearings  on  one  SDotber  to  the  best  ad- 
vantage, composers  established  the  first  semdsr 
Instrumental  cyclic  art  fnriii. 

It  is  not  possible,  for  want  of  roaterials,  to 
taoe  folly  the  prooess  of  sebetfon.  The  P«tmw 
and  Gftlliards  drojiped  out  of  fashion  very  early, 
and  AUemandes  and  Courantes  came  in,  and 
soon  beoMne  »  sort  of  established  nucleus,  to  | 
which  was  sometimes  appended  a  Sarabando.  or  ! 
even  several  other  dance  movements,  and  a  Pre-  ' 
Indo.  Indeed,  whsti  Uw  principle  of  grouping 
movements  together  was  once  accepted,  the  specu- 
lations of  composers  in  tliat  line  sctiin  to  have 
betn  only  limited  by  their  knowledge  of  dance- 
forms.  It  was  in  &ct  by  experimenting  with 
▼nrlons  mediods  of  grouping  that  the  most 
saliKfuctory  succession  was  arrived  at ;  and  thus  1 
many  of  the  earlier  suites  contain  a  greater  pro- 
f  orfon  and  Tsrfety  than  is  fonnd  in  ttioM  of  the 
maturer  periml.  Tn  Purcell's  suites,  for  instance, 
which  date  from  the  last  10  or  ao  years  of  the 
S7th  century,  besides  the  AllemMide  and  Cou- 
lante.  which  occupy  just  the  very  position  in 
nhich  they  are  found  in  the  Suites  of  Bivch  and 
Handel;  in  one  case  the  group  also  comprises  a 
Sarabande.  Cobell,  Minuet,  Tlig^'adoun.  Intrade, 
and  March  ;  while  another  coutaina  a  Trumpet 
tune  and  a  Chacone,  and  another  a  Hompipw.  • 
One  of  the  most  curiooa  fiantures  ill  them  is  the 
nbsenoe  of  Uie  Jig,  wUoh  in  the  mstore  safte- 
form  was  the  only  one  admitted  of  English  origin. 
The  omning  with  a  Prelude  is  abuost  invariable ; 
wad  vu»  is  not  astonisyng,  rinoe  this  Idnd  of 
movement  (which  can  hardly  be  described  as  a 
'form')  was  as  famiiiiu-  aa  the  danc^  from 
having  been  so  often  alteoqtted  by  the  early 
instrumental  composers,  such  as  Bjrrd,  Orlando 
Gibbom»,  Bull,  and  Blow  among  EngUnhiuen. 
Hie  order  of  four  movemants  which  served  as 
the  nucleus  in  the  large  proportion  of  suites 
of  the  mature  period  in  also  occasionally,  by 
accident,  found  very  early;  as  for  instance  in 
one  of  the  Suites  of  frobetger,  which  Nottebohm 
says  was  written  in  1649 ;  and  another  by  Lully, 
wliich  was  probably  wiittea  OmIj  ill  the  SMMMDid 
half  of  the  same  oeutory. 

These  groups  had  howover  as  yet  no  ndfoRtt 
distinctive  titb  In  England,  in  common  with 
other  oombiuationa  of  divisions  or  movements, 
they  srace  generally  called  Lessons,  or  Suites  of 
Les^ns,  and  continued  to  be  so  called  till  after  | 
Handel's  time.  In  Italy  similar  groups  were 
called  Senate  da  Camera ;  in  Germany  they  were 
called  PrtTtics  or  Partitas,  as  in  the  Clavier- 
tlbung  of  Kuhnaupubbshed  in  16S9,  and  the  set 
of  siJihgrJohniiiiKiis||«rimhiish0diAi697iiiid  I 


in  Fkwnoe  they  were  as  yt^  otmiBMMily  Icbowb  so 

Ordres.  Thus  th-  f.i;  '  ov'.'ent'y  ex'tr^t^d  cci- 
versally  for  some  time  before  the  name  l>y  which 
it  is  now  knowB  oame  into  gemetal  use. 

The  compo«^cr8  of  diff^Tpnt  countries  illuntratf?^! 
in  differeut  dt^ret^  the  tendency  towajrdia  con- 
solidation which  is  inevitable  ta  nan  sw^fcm^ 
The  step.';  taken  by  the  Italians  appea^r  to  iff 
particularly  important  as  illustrating^  the  distuKt 
tendencies  of  the  Suite  and  the  Sonata.    CoreUi  • 
enrlier  Bonftte  d*  Cnmera  are  scarcely  distngBiB^ 
able  fimn  the  snite  tjrpe,  as  they  ciowfaf  of  s 
string'  of  dance-tunes  preceded   by    a   prtl'^ ' 
The  later  sonatas  or  solos  of  his  Opera  Qoin^ 
however,  repweni  difiecent  typen.    Soane  siX 
confist  nf  r^rmce  tunee,  but  many  also  .-In.  a  * 
fair  proportion  of  movements  of  more  abetrvt 
nature ;  and  in  several  the  dance  elaanent  is.  m  1 
name  at  least, quite  absent.    Tlu'^e  nre  inde?  !» 
sort  of  combination  of  the  cliurch  &nd  cbaii^Je; 
sonata  into  a  secular  form,  adding  a  e^n-mmt.  ^ 
free  fugal  movement  in  the  place  of  the  aD'^ 
mande,  and  transmuting  the  other  dance  types 
into  movements  with  general  qualities  anak>go3 
to  the  eorliw  sonatas.    Where  thi«  absiint 
eharseler  pfovailed,  the  type  approached  nset* 
distinctly  to  that  of  the  modem  0on.«tt-a.  »il 
where  the  uiuformity  of  a  danoe  tlijrthm  prr 
Tailed  tfarougfaontk  it  approadiad  movo  searij 
to  the  suite  type.    Tn  these  cases  the  arrange- 
ment had  already  cemed  to  be  a  meru  crude 
experiment  in  antithesis,  snoh  as  tike  eori/ 

balance  of  gallinrd  and  pavan,  and  a*tr«in'jd  U 
the  dignity  o!  a  complete  art- form.     With  ti.i 
Italians  the  remarkable  distinction  of  their  '  vi.  ha 
school  led  to  the  greater  cultivation  of  thr 
Violin  Sonata,  which  though  retaining  a  fe« 
dance-forms,  differed  markedly  in  their  distribe- 
tion,  and  even  in  the  strootnre  of  the  moTSBSia 
Tn  both  fVanee  and  Oennany,  moN  attentioB 
eeems  to  have  been  paid  to  the  clavier,  and  with 
it  to  the  suite  fotm.   The  fonner  ooontiy  itmj 
early  showed  many  proob  of  a|iptedatioai  of  its 
principles;  as  an  in.Htance,  the  suite  by  L»!'i 
in  E  minor,  mentioned  above,  has  the  compiete 
series  of  allemande,  sarabande,  oourante.  miaaet» 
and  giijue.   V>v.t  a  littlr  lat'  r,  t.heatricil  intiiitncjf? 
tuxui  to  have  come  mto  play,  and  iiauit^au  and 
Couperin,  though  in  many  cases  adopting  tlw 
bame  nucleus  to  i-tart  with,  added  to  it  a  ftlh 
fusion  of  rondeaus  and  other  short  nKrramsnls 
called  by  various  eccentric  names.    In  one  of 
Cottpeciii's  Ordres  the  anmber  of  little  pieacs 
amounts  to  no  less  than  twenty-three;  sod  in 
Huch  a  case  it  is  clear  that  a  s€n>c  of  form  ^.  r 
complete  balance  in  the  whole  can  hardly  have 
been  even  aimed  at.   Themovements  are  stroqg 
together  in  the  aame  key,  accoidinT  t   th--  re- 
cogniiied  rule,  as  a  series  of  a^eeuhlo  txUlet 
pieces,  and  the  titles  point  to  their  belonging  to 
quite  a  dirt't  r  nt  nrder  of  art  from  that  illui-trated 
by  the  suite  m  its  maturity.    In  fact  ih«ur  kin- 
ship moat  be  attributed  mainly  to  the  order  of 
prc^^ramme  music.   Thus  in  the  tenth  Ordre  of 
(Jouperin,  the  first  number  is  called  '  La  Trtom-  | 
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phante'  and  alio  'Bruit  de  Guerre.*  In  the 
eleventh  Ordre  » Mriai  «l pieeet  rapraMOta  'Les 

■Pastea  de  la  g^rande  et  ancienne  Mxnxstrxndxsx,' 
in  five  acts,  ihe  fourth  of  wliiuh  '  Las  Invalided,' 
eto.,  in  which  the  right  hand  is  made  to  repre- 
sent '  T.-s  Disloques'  and  ihr  left  'Lea  Bn'tctix,' 
and  the  ia<«t  is  '  Denonlre  at  duxuute  de  tcute  la 
troupe :  cauatfi  par  Jm  Ymgam,  hm  ^agt»,  et 
lea  Oun.' 

In  Germany,  oompoeers  kept  their  fSieea  more 
steadfastly  set  in  the  direction  of  purer  art-form, 
•nd  the  prevalenoe  of  uniformity  in  their  distii* 
butfon  of  morements  soon  beeaine  ranarkable. 

Kuhn  <  u  V  <  \Mtvi| !(  s  have  been  already  referred  to, 
mnd  ftn  exampit)  given  in  Fauer  s  Alte  Clavier 
Musio  iUnitnttw  tlie  oraal  ordor  abnlntely. 
SpItLa  mt^ntioDS  that  the  famous  organist  Boxto- 
hudti  wade  a  complete  suite  out  of  variations  on 
the  choral '  AttrmMDeiB  lieben  Gott*  in  tha  focm 
of  sarabande,  courante  and  gigue.  Twelve  sets  of 

*  Pieces  de  Clavecin '  by  Mattheeon,  which  were 
puVilislied  in  London  as  early  at  1714,  two  yean 
before  Couperin's  first  set,  are  remarkably  regu- 
lar. The  Krst,  in  D  midor,  has  a  prelude,  alle- 
inande  and  double,  courante  and  double,  Kura- 
baade  and  gigae.  Hia  aaoond  b^gine  with  a 
toooatfaia,  the  fifth  willi  a  fa&tada,  ^  afaith  with 

•  'Boutadc','  and  the  tenth  with  a  ' Symphonie,' 
but  in  other  respects  most  of  them  follow  the 
MOW  <mdi]itB  of  goieral  diatribvtioii.  Hm'SIx 
Suits  of  Lessons '  of  the  Dutchman  Johann 
Loeillet,  published  a  little  earlier  stiil,  are  equally 
precise.  From  these  facts  it  is  quite  dear  that 
by  the  beginning  of  the  18th  Of^ntnry  certain 
detiuito  phuciples  of  grouping  the  movementn 
HWa  giMMllj  fctwwB  and  accepted ;  and  that 
a  nucleus,  consisting  of  allemande,  courante, 
sarabande,  and  gigue,  had  become  the  accepted 
type  of  the  art-form. 

The  diffwenoes  between  the  ttntotnre  of  aaite 
movements  and  sonata  movements  have  abeady 
1  .  II  tnced  in  the  article  Sonata.    It  reiaains 
here  only  to  summarise,  with  more  special  re- 
fstenoe  to  ths  svifs.   Wliile  sonata  movements 
constantly  increan  1  in  complexity,  suite  move- 
mMits  remained  almost  stationary.    They  were 
based  upon  the  peruistence  of  the  uniform  type 
of  a  dance  rhythm,  throughout  the  whole  of  each 
several  movement.  Hence  the  ground  principles 
oi  Bubject  in  houata  and  suite  are  altOgeUMT 
different.   In  the  former  the  subjects  are  con- 
cnte,  and  stand  out  in  a  marked  manner  both  in 
contratit  to  onu  another  and  to  their  immediate 
context;  and  it  is  a  vital  point  in  the  fonn 
that  they  shdl  be  KBj  and  dearly  recapitnlatsd. 
In  the  suite,  <m  the  other  h.and,  the  subject 
does  not  stand  out  at  all  prominently  from  its 
eontextk  bat  is  only  a  wdl>msrked  premmtation 
of  the  typo  of  motion  and  rhytt  m  whicfi  i?  to 
prevail  throughout  the  movement.  To  ihm  Lhere 
IS  no  contrasting  subjset  or  episode,  and  definite 
r«"»;ii Nidation  in  no  part  of  the  scheme  at  all. 
In  a  k'vv  ca«e8 — whicii  must  be  regarded  m  ac- 
eidsBts  in  relation  to  the  loglaal  prindples  of  the 
fonn^ths  opening  bam  happen  to  be  sufficiently 
aufced  tn  lum  something  of  the  character  of  a 


sonata  subject;  and  in  such  cases  it  may  also 
happen  that  they  we  repeated  witii  snfldent 

Biniplicity  to  have  the  effect  of  recapitulation. 
But  nevertheless  it  niu.<;t  be  maintained  that  this 
is  not  part  of  the  principle  of  construction.  And 
with  reference  to  thia  [toint  it  is  w  eU  to  remember 
that  composers  did  not  attain  the  ultimate  dis- 
tinct outlines  of  sonata  and  suite  with  a  definite 
purpose  and  plan  before  them ;  but  that  in 
working  with  particular  materials  they  were  led 
almoBt  unconsciously  todifferentiate  tlie  two  forma. 
The  plan  is  foond  to  exist  when  the  work  is  done; 
bot  it  was  not  theoretically  propounded  aad  then 
worked  up  to.  It  is  m  t  therefore  a  matter  for 
surprise  that  in  early  times  some  points  in  the 
devdopmeat  of  abstraet  tma  of  the  sonata  kind 
were  worked  out  in  danco  movements  of  the 
suite  type,  and  applied  and  extended  afterwards 
in  wonts  which  had  more  distinctly  the  sonata 
character.  Nevertheless  the  sonata  is  t 
outgrowth  from  the  suite;  but,  ina8much  aa 
both  were  descended  from  a  kindred  stock,  before 
the  distinctions  had  become  well  defined,  it  is 
natural  that  many  works  should  have  «>ntinoed 
to  exhibit  suggestions  and  traits  of  both  sides 
promiscuous^.  On  the  whole  however  it  b  ra» 
maricable  how  soon  the  distinet  types  eame  to  bn 
gdnrilly  maintained;  and  from  0..>'  n  imbtr  of 
iujitanoes  which  conform,  the  system  cau  be  fairly 
dedooed. 

The  most  mark<>d  external  point  is  the  tini- 
formity  of  key.  In  Corelli's  earlier  donate  da 
Oamera.  which  in  general  are  decided  suites,  the 
one  exception  which  marks  a  sonata  tendency  is 
that  the  slow  dance  is  often  in  a  diilcreut  key  from 
thv  T&it  of  the  movements.  In  later  suites  of  all 
sorts  the  uniformity  of  k^  throughout  is  almost 
universal.  In  the  whole  of  Bach's  the  only 
exceptions  are  the  second  minuet  of  the  fourth 
English  Soite,  and  the  second  gavotte  in  that 
known  as  the  'Overture  in  French  Sty  1  e. '  ^  Hoiee 

til-  11  n'rast  is  pun  ly  one  of  character  between 
tho  several  movements ;  and  this  is  emphasised 
by  the  absence  of  at^  mailced  oontrast  of  key  or 
Kubject  in  tho  movements  themselves.  They  are 
ahuust  invariably  constructed  upon  the  simple 
prinoipls  of  balanced  halves,  each  representing 
the  same  material  in  different  pha^e.s  ;  and  each 
strengthened  by  rt^petitiun.  The  tiist  half  sets 
ont  €rom  the  tonic  key.  and  without  any  marked 
pause  or  division  modulates  so  as  to  settle  into 
the  key  of  the  dominant  or  rdative  ttajor,  and 
clo.ses  m  that  key.  Tho  second  half  begins  afresh 
from  that  point,  and  proceeding  in  meat  caaea  by 
way  of  the  key  of  the  sabdomnaot.  settles  weiu 
back  agvn  into  the  original  key  and  concludes. 
The  only  break  therefore  is  in  the  middle  ;  and 
the  two  batrsB  are  made  purposely  to  balance 
one  another,  as  fnr  r\>(  may  be,  without  definite 
recapitulation.  In  a  lew  movements,  such  espe- 
cially as  sarabandes  and  intermezzi,  the  secoud 
half  is  Bomuwhat  extended  to  adniit  of  a  little 
develupuieut  and  free  modulation,  but  the  general 
principles  in  the  average  number  of  cases  are 
the  lame,  namely  to  diffuse  the  character  of  the 

t  'OuTcnan  k    iuM>i«r«  Snapki**.' 
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ftindpal  figures  and  features  throughout,  rather 
tikm  to  oonoentrate  tba  intwest  of  the  rabjeot 

in  definite  parts  of  the  movement.  In  order,  how- 
ever, to  Blreugthen  the  effect  of  biUance  between 
the  two  halves,  certain  devices  an  oommon  and 
characteristic,  especially  with  regard  to  the 
beginnings  and  endings  of  each  halt  '  Thus 
though  composers  do  not  seem  to  have  aimed 
a*  Kcaf^tiilatioi^  thve  is  frequently  a  clear 
relation  between  tiie  opening  hm  of  each  half. 
Tliia  often  amounta  to  no  more  than  a  subtle 
•quivalenoe  in  the  distribution  of  the  group  of 
ibythms  in  tbo  bar,  or  a  Tery  loose  transoript 
of  its  nil  Iodic  features.  But  in  some  ca^es, 
UlOBt  especially  in  Bach,  the  opening  bars  ut 
the  latter  half  present  a  free  mvenioD  of  the 
beginning  of  the  first  half,  or  a  sort  of  free 
shuttliug  of  the  parts  approximating  to  double 
counterpoint.  The  first  mode  is  clearly  illustrated 
by  the  Couranto  of  the  3rd  Partita  in  A  minor 
as  follows : 


The  AUenuuide  of  tbo  4th  Snito  Anglaise  sup- 
plies  a  remarkable  example  of  free  iareiaioift  of 

ti,'  n  >;^  and  |)art.s  at  the  same  time. 


TTie  other  point,  of  even  more  common  ooomv 
rence,  is  the  correspondence  of  the  tnda  of  each 
haii,  which  prevails  partiooiarly  in  allemandes^ 
oomnntes  and  gigues.  A  Tory  one  and  fiill  ex- 
ample is  supplied  by  the  Alletuand''  of  Bach's 
ist  Suite  Anglaise ;  the  Courante  of  his  2nd 
Soito  Fraa^aiae  supplies  another  of  some  length ; 
and  amonp  works  of  other  composers  the  AJIe- 
mande  of  Lully's  Suite  in  E  minor,  the  Courante 
of  Mattheson's  Suite  no.  5  in  C  minor,  the  Cou- 
ranto of  Handel's  4th  Suite,  th<'  (^ii^'ue  of  his 
8th  tSuii«,  and  must  of  his  Aliemaudcs,  are  in* 
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stances  to  the  point.    In  the  particular  maaoer 
of  the  suite  movementi  both  theoe  devices 
exceedingly  ofTcotive  as  emphasising  the  balukx 
of  halves,  and  in  the  finest  movementa  ih.e  hm\mr* 
of  material  and  modulatiott  to«arefullydiat>ibiite4 
for  the  same  end     Thus  much  of  form  mpf^Ba 
more  or  leas  to  all  the  movements  which  are  ba^ 
on  dance  rhythms,  or  developed  on  that  principi& 
Each  of  the  movements  has  also  aevaraUy  dir 
tinet  characteristics,  upon  which  the  fonn  of  At 
suite  as  a  whole  is  mainly  based.    For  the  beit<? 
understanding  of  this  it  will  be  best  to  iak« 
gruu  [>  whidi  forms  the  aTeragonnoleiM  or  so-caBsi 
canun  of  the  Suite.   In  the  severest  sirn{>licity 
the  form  the  Allemande  oomes  firsts  aa  in 
Bach's  FVmdi  Snitas,  in  wune  of  Cooperia*s,  iri 
many  by  earli-  r  compopers.    The  origin  of  ibr 
movement  is  obscure,  and  it  is  nuuntained  tha:  1; 
is  not  based  upon  any  dance,  since  the  Ailemanir 
of  Suabian  nriyin,  said  to  be  the  only  dance-tc'fa 
of  that  name  known,  is  quite  distinct  frc>m  it 
However  that  may  bo^  its  constitution,  wlxiek 
is  most  important,  consists  mainly  of  IDoda^ 
ately  slow  4-time,  with  ngular  amooth  motke 
— most  frequently  of  semiquavers — distrib'^tc-i 
in  a  figuiate  manner  between  the  various  par^s. 
and  its  charaeter  baa  been  generally  rcgardrd 
as  appropriately  quiet  and  s^jber  ;  which  Mit- 
theson  described  as  the  '  Kuhe  des  An  fangs.' 
To  this  the  Ooaiaate^  which  ahnoat  invufaMf 
follows  it  in  the  mature  suite,  is  supposed  a-l 
inte  nded  to  supply  a  contrast,  but  it  cannot  rx 
maintained  that  it  alwaya  does  so  successfully. 
The  ehararter  of  tliifl  movement  varies  oonsiikf- 
ably,  owing  cliieily  to  the  fact  that  there  are  twi> 
decidedly  distinct  forms  derived  from  different 
sources.  The  one  of  Italian  origin  which  is  iomi 
most  frequently  in  Corelli's  Sraatas.  in  moat  of 
Handel's,  in  some  but  not  all  of  Purcell's  Suites, 
and  in  Bach's  5th  and  6th  French  Suites,  and 
5th  Partita,  is  in  3-4  timo,  of  qnick,  li^t,  tmi 
direct  movenient.  full  of  rapid  passage.-*  of  simp!* 
character,  with  simple  rhythm,  and  &ee  froa 
compUoatioB.   !nds  in  general  supplies  in  an  ob- 
vious sense  a  fair  contrast  to  the  .\llemande.  TTie 
other  Courante,  of  French  origin,  is  nominally 
in  3-2  time,  but  its  characteristic  is  a  p^rrfriiT 
intermixture  of  3-3  and  6-4,  which  is  supposed 
to  produce  a  stronger  antithesis  to  the  smooth 
motion  of  the  Allemande.  In  the  original  danea 
it  is  said  that  this  charaotoriatio  was  chiefly  oi»> 
fined  to  the  last  bars  of  each  half,  bnt  in  matare 
suite  movements  it  was  elaborately  worked  into 
the  body  of  the  movement  with  very  curious  effect. 
The  quality  is  abowB  aa  aaily  ao  Kvfanaa,  but 
more  fre<^uently  in  Couperin's  Suites,  from  whom 
it  is  said  Bach  adopted  it.  The  following  ezampla 
from  Obnparla'a  3rd  Sidta  fa  diaraotoriatie. 
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It  M  possible  that  B»ch  adopted  this  form  as 
af!brding  opportunities  for  rhythmic  experiments; 
he  certainly  carried  it  to  great  lengths,  such  as 
^^Qg  tbe  right  b*Qd  a  passage  in  3-2  and  the 


i 


bat  th«  remit  fi  not  on  the  whole  yery  euooess- 

ful.  In  mo-tt  oases  the  French  Courantes  arc  the 
least  interemiDg  movement  of  his  Suites,  and 
as  oontrasts  to  the  Allemande  do  not  compare 
ikVOarably  with  the  lulian  Courante.  As>  an 
element  of  contrast  the  crossing  of  the  time  is 
rather  theoretical  than  real,  and  the  necessity  of 
ke^MOff  the  time  moderate  in  order  to  nMke 
H  intaligible  brings  the  strong  beet*  and  the 
ftfenge  quicknei<8  of  the  shortest  notes,  as  well 
M  iM  fall  spread  of  the  bar  too  near  to  those 
of  the  Allemande ;  and  in  the  genenl  effect  of 
the  Suite  these  externals  tell  more  stroni^ly  than 
the  abstract  restlessness  of  crotming  rbythuH. 
It  ie  possible  however  that  the  French  Courante 
has  one  advantage  over  the  Italian ;  that  inas- 
much as  the  latter  has  mure  stability  in  itself,  it 
calls  less  for  a  succeeding  movement,  and  presents 
koe  perfectly  the  aapeot  of  a  link  in  the  ohain 
thui  of  a  morement  which  might  as  well  stand 
alone.  There  Ls  a  slight  touch  of  uneasiness 
about  the  French  Courante  which  as  a  step 
towards  the  Sarabeiide  b  very  appropriate.  In 
this  latt4^r  movement,  which  is  of  Spanish  or 
possibly  Moorish  origin,  the  rhythmic  principle 
IS  very  i)ronounced.  ami  at  the  Mine  time  limple. 
Its  external  aspect  is  chiefly  the  strong  emphasis 
on  the  second  beat  of  a  bar  of  three  in  slow  time, 
as  is  clearly  illustrated  in  HandeVs  Sawbende 
io  theG  minor  SoitOb  in  hia  'Laioia  oh'io  pianga,' 
nod  in  the  Sarabeiide  of  BMth*i  F  major  Suite 
Anglaise  TIuh  is  an  obvious  source  of  contrast 
with  both  the  preceding  members  of  the  suite, 
•inee  in  both  A]iemMide«Bd  OotttMite  there  ii  no 
pronounced  and  ptTMistcnt  rhythm,  :md  the  pace, 
though  not  necessarily  <^uick,  acarcely  ever  comes 
within  the  range  of  motMn  or  style  characteristio 
of  definitel)-  hIow  movements.  There  is  also  a 
further  and  equally  important  element  of  contrast. 
The  first  two  numbers  are  characterised  in  a  con- 
iriderable  proportion  of  instanowe  bj  a  similar 
ftee  motion  of  parte.  The  prooem  of  carrying 
on  the  fi^jfures  is  i<ometimes  knit  by  a  kirJ  nf 
free  imitation,  but  however  desirable  it  may  be 
thMietkallj  to  i^gMd  them  eo^  thej  eaanok 


fairly  be  described  as  movements  of  imitation 
{NachaJimunyiiatze).  The  process  is  rather  that 
of  free  figuration  of  two  or  three  part.n,  giving  in 
general  a  contrapuntal  effect  to  the  whole.  In 
the  Sarabande  the  peculiar  rhythmic  character 
puts  both  sybtematio  imitation  and  regular  con- 
trapuntal motion  equally  ont  of  the  queatioa. 
Consequently  as  a  role  n  more  deeidedly  bar' 
monic  style  obtains  ;  the  cliords  are  fuller,  and 
move  more  simultaneously  as  blocks  of  harmonv. 
The  character  of  the  finest  ezamplee  ia  neoeHarily 
very  pliahlo,  and  varies  between  free  melodj 
with  siuiple  accompanying  harmony,  such  aa 
those  in  Bach's  Suites  Anglaisee  iu  F  and  D 
minor,  Handel's  Suites  in  G  minor  and  £  minor; 
examples  in  which  the  prominent  melodic  features 
are  distributed  successively  without  regularity 
between  the  pMt«,  as  ia  tboae  in  the  Soitea 
AngUisee  in  O  minor  and  A  minor,  tiie  Suite 
Fran^aise  in  B  minor,  the  Partita  in  Bb,  and 
several  of  Couperin's;  and  a  few  ezamplee  in 
which  a  figon  or  oharaeterisUe  node  of  motlOB 
is  made  to  prevail  almost  throughout,  as  in  the 
Suite  Fran9ai8e  in  £b.  The  general  eU'ect  of  the 
sarabaadee  is  noble  and  seriow^  and  the  noaio 
is  more  concentrated  than  in  any  otfwr  member 
of  the  group  of  movements.  It  is  thn>  in  various 
respects  the  central  point  of  the  suite — in  posi* 
tion;  in  moiioal  intereat  and  unique  quality;  and 
in  the  ftot^  as  obeenred  and  euriously  commented 
on  by  Nottebohm,  that  the  preceding  movements 
generally  tend  to  solidity  and  the  succeeding 
movementa  to  lightne«  and  gaiety.  The  order 
is  in  this  respect  somewhat  similar  to  that  of 
average  sonaUw,  and  seems  to  be  the  art^po- 
sition  of  the  same  ideas  of  form  from  the  pout 
of  view  of  the  musical  nense,  though  differently 
carried  out  as  far  as  the  actual  manner  and 
material  of  the  moTementa  are  concerned. 

In  the  moat  ooooise  examplea  of  the  Suite  the 
Sarabande  is  followed  by  the  final  Gigue ;  but  it 
is  BD  C'linmon  with  all  the  most  notable  writers 
of  suites  to  interpolate  other  movements,  that 
Hmay  be  well  to  notioe  them  fint.  lliese  ap> 
pear  to  have  been  called  by  the  older  writers 
Galanterien,  and  more  lately  Intermezzi;  and 
seem  to  have  been  regarded  as  a  aort  of  OOMmIob 
to  popular  taste.  But  in  any  way  they  answer 
the  purposes  of  form  exceedingly  well.  A  very 
grmt  variety  of  dances  is  introduced  at  this 
point.  The  most  fiuniliar  are  the  Qavotte% 
Boottdes,  Minnets,  and  Passepieda.  But  besldaa 
these  the  most  distinguished  writers  introduced 
Loures,  Polonaises,  movements  oalled  Arias,  and 
other  less  fiuniliar  forma.  Their  character  on 
the  average  is  especially  light  and  simple,  and  in 
the  dance  numbers  it  is  remarkable  that  they 
always  preserve  their  danee  oharaotsr  mora 
decidedly  and  obviously  than  any  other  mem- 
ber of  the  group.  It  is  not  possible  to  describe 
them  ail  in  detail,  aa  tiugf  are  too  nometoas,  but 
their  aspect  in  the  group  is  for  the  most  part 
similar,  and  is  analogous  to  that  of  the  Soheno 
or  iSIinuet  and  Trio  in  the  modem  sonata.  They 
evidently  strengthen  the  balance  on  either  side 
of  tha  ■arabaaida  both  in  quality  aod  amoanl. 
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In  many  eases  there  is  a  eonmderable  group  of 
tliem,  and  La  these  cautca  it  ia  that  the  aria  is 
■ometimes  introduced.  This  nutvement  has  little 
oamnectioa  with  tke  modem  |nMe  of  (ha  na» 
name,  ai  it  is  generally  a  ihort  movement  In 
the  same  balanced  furm  as  the  other  uioveineuts, 
but  firee  firam  tbe  dance  basis  and  rule  of  time. 
It  ii  generally  moderately  dow,  and  nmotiniee 
conristently  melodious,  as  in  Matthe^on's  Suite 
in  A ;  but  often  it  is  little  more  than  a  strii^  of 
ftgorea,  without  even  melody  of  much  importaooe. 
The  group  of  Intermezzi  is  generally  oontraste<l 
with  the  Sarabauda  and  the  Gigue  either  b^r  a 
wjoain  time  or  by  the  interchange  of  moderate 
movement.  Hiich  an  that  of  the  Minuet ;  and  the 
conci^iontMs  and  distinctneas  of  the  type  is  always 
sumcient  to  malm  tli0  z«l«itiMUi  on  bolhiid«aper' 
fecUy  clear. 

The  Glgno  wliloh  eonelndio  the  eerie*  is  theo. 

ri'tiadly,  and  in  inont  caries  iictually,  of  light  and 
nu>id  style.  It  is  usually  based  on  some  rhyth- 
nue  eomUnntion  of  3  feet,  bat  even  tide  is  not 
invariable.  The  balance  is  in  favour  of  1 2-S  time, 
but  6-8  is  aIbo  ooimnon ;  and  i  a-i  6  and  3-8  not  un- 
ftnqaent,  while  a  few  are  in  some  form  of  common 
time,  as  the  slow  Gi^ic  in  the  first  Ftx-nch  Suite  of 
Bach,  and  the  remarkable  example  iu  iiis  last 
Flurtita  in  £  minor.  The  old  fancy  for  oonduding 
a  work  with  a  fugue  is  illustrated  by  the  common 
occurrence  of  fugal  treatment  iu  thia  member 
alone  of  the  regular  group  of  the  true  tiuite 
aeries.  This  tientnient  it  met  wiUi  in  all  direct- 
ions ;  in  Ktthnau,  Bfattheeon^  Handel,  Couperin, 
as  well  as  Bach.  Tlie  method  of  application  is 
oommonly  to  b^in  and  carry  out  a  free  sort  of 
Ibgae  in  the  fint  half,  oondnding  lilce  the  other 
movements  in  the  dominant  key  ;  nnd  to  take  up 
the  same  subject  freely  '  al  rovescio  '  or  by  con- 
tniy  motion  in  the  seoond  half,  with  regular 
rrtswer  as  in  a  fresh  fugetta,  and  carry  it  out  on 
that  baaid  with  the  usual  direction  uf  modulation, 
ooncludiu'.;  in  tho  original  key.  Thus  the  fugal 
treatment  is  an  accessory  to  the  ueiial  fonn  of 
the  suite  movement,  which  is  here  as  regularly 
and  invariably  maintained  M  ia  the  other 
members  of  the  group. 

Hie  moet  important  aeceesory  wMoh  ii  com- 
monly roM  d  to  this  nucleus  the  Prelude.  It 
appears  in  a  variety  of  fonos,  and  iwder  a  neat 
variety  of  nttnes.  The  chief  point  whidi  li 
most  obvious  in  relation  to  the  other  movements 
is  that  their  characteristic  form  of  nearly  equal  ' 
halves  is  tyitemnticaliy  avoided ;  in  tatt  any  I 
other  form  seems  to  have  been  taken  in  pre- 
ference. In  many  important  examples  it  is  the 
longest  and  most  elaborate  movement  of  alL  In 
some  it  Is  a  »ort  of  rhapsody  or  iiTcgular  jjrotip 
of  arpeggios  aud  other  tigures  based  on  simple 
■eriee  of  chords.  Bach  oonoMMly  developed  it 
on  the  nme  broad  outlines  as  some  of  bis  largest 
sonata  movements,  and  the  first  and  last  of  tbe 
Itidiau  Concerto — tliat  is,  the  distinct  balance- 
ing  section  of  clear  musical  oharaeter  and  full 
doM  at  the  twginning  and  end  of  the  movement, 
W)d  thf  lorn,'  pannoj^e  of  development  and  modu- 
lation in  the  middle,  sometimes  embracing  new 
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fitj-ures.  This  Is  illustrated  by  the  Preludes  to  tbe 
Suites  Anglaise^  in  A  minor.  G  minor,  F  aod  £ 
minor.  In  other  examples  the  treatment  is  fuf^aH, 
or  contains  a  oomplete  fngno  along  with  otber 
matter  of  mere  fhapeodfeai  eaat,  m  in  tli«  T^O' 
cata  of  the  Partita  iti  I'  minor  ;  or  yet 
it  is  in  the  form  of  a  Fantasiat  or  of  the  Over- 
tnro     then  vndentood.  TI1*  eflbct  Is  (sevtamtj 
to  add  breadth  and  Btability  to  the  group  in  no 
mean  degree,  and  the  ctmtrast  with  Uie  reet  ot 
the  movements  is  in  every  respect  nnmigtalf  enbieu 
This  completes  the  general  outline  of  the  Suite  in 
its  tiae»t  and  moat  consisteuLly  complete  form, 
as  illustrated  in  Bach's  Suites  Anglaises,  which 
must  be  regarded  as  the  onlminating  poiaiof  the 
i^uite  as  au  art^furm. 

In  tbe  matter  of  actual  distribution  of  oiofw. 
ments  there  are  plenty  of  examplea  of  «ameri> 
ments,  even  in  the  time  when  the  osnal  uiiaetia 
had  come  to  be  generally  reco£rnised  ;   in  fact 
there  is  hardly  any  laige  collection  of  suites 
whidk  does  not  preeent  aomo  oneptHino  to  tbo 
rules,  reach's  dipartur^  from  the  usual  outlln.  s 
are  chiefly  in  tho  earliest  examples,  such  sui  the 
Partitas,  in  one  of  which  be  oondndee  with  a 
rondo  and  a  caprice.    TTie  '  Ouv«  rtiTn-   ^  la 
manibre  Franyai^e,'  fur  Clavier,  is  in  appeannce 
a  Suite,  but  it  is  clear  that  Bach  had  not  only 
the  Clavier  Suite  type  in  his  mind  in  laying^  r»nt 
its  plan,  but  altw  the  freer  distribution  of  uuiu- 
bers  in  the  so-called  French  Overture  said  to 
date  from  LuUi.   In  this  thsie  ia  no  AUeouuide ; 
the  Sarabande  has  Tntermeni  on  both  ddee  of  it, 
and  it  concludes  with  an  '  Echo'  after  the  CJigTio. 
The  worita  of  his  which  are  now  commonly  known 
as  OrdMotnl  Snitea  mat  be  put  in  the  game 
categor)'.  For  the  inference  Bugyested  bylMin's 
trustworthy  observations  on  the  MSS.  is  that 
Baoh  nfpuded  them  as  Ovortnres,  and  that  tho 
name  S\nte  waa  added  by  some  one  else  afterwarda 
They  depart  from  the  average  order  of  tbe 
Olavier  Suite  even  more  conspicuously  than  tho 
ahovemuntioned  work.    In  bis  later  Composi- 
tions for  Clavier,  as  hrm  been  already  remarked, 
he  was  very  strict,  liaudel's  Suites  on  tbe  other 
hand  are  conspicuous  departures  from  tho  osuai 
order.    They  are  in  fkct  for  the  moot  part 
hybrids,  and  very  few  liave  the  genuine  suite 
ohaxaoter  aa  a  whole-   The  introduotiun  of  aira 
wHh  variationi,  and  of  fiigves,  in  tho  body  of  tho 
work,  takes  them  out  of  the  category  (rf  strict 
interdependent  art  forms,  and  makes  them  appear 
ratibor    camal  etiinico  of  movements,  whidi  mn 
often  as  fit  to  be  taken  alone  or  in  different 
groups  as  iu  the  group  into  which  he  ha.<>  thrown 
thom.    Moreover  they  illustrate  somewhat,  aa 
Nottebohm  has  also  observed,  tho  [K^uliar  posi- 
tion which  Handel  occupied  in  art,  aa  not  pure 
German  only,  but  also  as  repre^tentative  of  aomo 
of  the  finest  tmits  of  the  Italian  brandi  of  the 
art.   The  tendency  of  the  Italians  after  Corelli 
was  towards  tbe  Violin  Sonata,  a  distinct  branch 
from  tbo  originail  atom,  and  to  this  order  some  of 
HandePe  Smtos  tend  to  approximalo.   It  wm 
chiefly  l>y  thorough  Gerinans  that  tbe  suite-form 
was  developed  in  its  austerest  simplicity;  and 
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in  that  condition  :in  l  in  relation  to  their  keyed  I 
instrumenta  it  aecmn  tlmt  the  usual  group  is  the 
most  Bfttisfiietory  that  has  been  davtaed.  i 

It  is  obvious  fh  it  thr  Snit«  as  an  art-form  is  ' 
fiikr  more  elementary  and  inexpaDKivc  than  the 
Sonata.    In  fact  it  attained  its  maturity  long 
before  the  complete  d»velo|»iiMil>  of  tit*  latter 
form  ;  and  not  a  little  of  the  intneet  wUeh  | 
taches  tc>  it  is  deri\  <  1  f  '  ru  that  and  collateral 
filcto.    li  waa  (be  first  instrumental  form  in  . 
wUdi  wvcmI  ttioTeiMata  wave  eomUnad  into  m  I 
complete  whole.    It  was  thr  first  in  which  the 
ecclesiastical  influences  which  hud  litHiuso  povvur- 
ful  in  all  high-claas  music  werv  completely  sup»  | 
planted  bv  a  Becnlar  tyi>o  of  fijually  high  artistic  ' 
value.    Lastly,  it  was  the  highest  represent- 
ative  instrumental   form  of  the  contrapuntal  ' 
period,  aa  the  Sonata  ia  the  hiigheat  of  the  har- 
monic period.  Tt  wae  hnraglit  to  perfection  when  , 
the  ino<.iem  sonata  was  still  in  its  infancy,  and 
before  thoae  ideas  of  key  and  of  the  relations  of  . 
IttimoideBwhidilieattheTOiykof  sonata-fDrmhad  ' 
become  tangiMe  realities  to  men's  minds.  In 
some  respecis  the  complete  plan  has  the  aspect 
of  formalism  and  rigidity.    The  uniformity  of 
key  is  sometimes  taken  exception  to,  and  the 
sameness  of  structural  principle  in  each  move-  ; 
ment  is  also  undoubtedly  somewhat  of  a  draw- 
back ;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  form  i 
is  a  representative  prodnot  of  ft  peooHar  artialie  | 
peri(Kl,  aiui  devised  for  a  particular  keyed  in-  [ 
atrument,  and  £or  minda  aa  yet  onaooustomed  ; 
to  the  Taried  dabomtioik  of  the  sonata.  The  re- 
Bult«  are  remarkable  and  valuable  in  a  hiu'h 
degree ;  and  though  this  may  ba  chiefly  owing 
to  tiie  exoeptional  powers  of  the  composers  who 
made  um  of  the  form,  it  ia  possible  that  as  a 
pattern  for  the  combination  of  small  pieces  it 
may  still  be  worthy  of  regard.    In  fact  the  oom- 
blnatiaa  of  abort  lyrical  oiovementa  such  as  are 
dwraetenatfe  of  modem  timea  liaa  atro  ng  poi  nts  of 
analo'^'y  with  it.    Moreover,  since  it  is  obviously 
poasiUe  to  introduce  modifications  of  some  of  the  i 
aetaila  whidt  were  too  rigid  Is  the  early  scheme  { 
without  dostroyini;  the  general  principles  of  the  ^ 
form,  it  setiuiis  th^l  genuine  and  valuable  mii«ical 
results  may  still  be  obtained  by  grafting  charac- 
teristics of  mrKh  rn  treatment  and  expression 
upon  the  old  stock,    llicre  already  exist  several 
experiments  of  this  kind  by  modem  composers 
of  mark ;  and  tbe  Stiitea  for  orcheatra,  piano- 
forte, cello,  or  rioUn,  by  Laehaer,  Raff,  Bargiel, 
St.  Ka'JMs,  T-chaiko\v«ky,  Ries,  and  Cowen,  are 
not  by  any  means  amuog  their  least  successful 
dfiwto.  CO.H.H-P.3 

SULLIVAN,  Abthub  Setmoob,  was  born  in 
LondoOf  May  13, 184a.  Hia  Cither  was  a  band- 
master, and  oliief  profeaaor  of  the  darinet  at 
Kueller  Tlall ;  he  wa.s  tlius  born  amon^'st  mu- 
aic.  His  first  systematic  instruction  was  received 
from  the  Rev.  Thomaa  Helmore,  Master  of  the 
Childrpn  of  the  Ch.ii  el  Royal,  wldi  h  ho  entered 
April  13, 1854,  aud  kft  uu  thuch^tugti  othui  voice, 
June  22.  1857.  'His  voice  was  very  sweet,' 
says  Mr.  Helmore,  '  and  his  style  of  singing  far 
more  sympathetic  than  that  of  most  boys.'  While  . 


at  the  Chapel  Royal  he  wrote  many  anthemn  and 
small  pieces.  One  of  tli«m,  'O  Israel,'  a  's:tcTed 
song,'  was  published  by  Novellos  in  18-5.  In 
fHi;6  the  MendelHsohn  .*<r':n1.irHhip  was  bnni^'ht 
into  active  existence,  ami  m  J  uly  of  tbat  ytiar 
Sullivan  was  elected  the  first  scholar.  Without 
leaving  the  Chi^  Boyal  be  b9g»a  to  study  at 
the  Royal  Academy  of  Mnde  under  Oosa  and 
Stemdide  Bennett,  1  n  i:.  lined  there  till  his 
departure  for  Leipsig  in  the  autumn  of  1 858.  An 
overtare  'of  oonaimralile  merit*  ia  'mentioned 
nt  this  time  as  having  been  played  at  one  of  the 
private  concerts  of  the  Academy.  At  I^clp^ig  he 
entere<l  the  Conseri-atorlum  under  PUudy,  Haupt- 
toann,  Kichter,  Juliii-  lai  tz,  nnd  Moschele^^,  and 
remained  there  in  company  with  Walter  Bache, 
John  F.  Bamett,  Franklin  Taylor,  and  Carl  Ro!>a, 
till  the  end  of  1861.  He  then  returned  to  London, 
bringing  witli  bim  hli  muido  to  Shakspeue's 
'Temitest,'  which  was  produced  at  the  Crystal 
Palace,  April  5,  i86i,  and  repeated  on  the  latb 
of  the  aanio  mcoth,  and  aeveral  timea  aiaoe. 

This  beautiful  composition  made  a  great  sensa- 
tion in  musical  circles  and  launched  him  into 
London  musical  aociety.  Two  very  graoefal 
pianoforte  fiieccst,  entitled  *Tboiii,ditH,'  were  among 
his  earliest  j>ublications.  The  arrival  of  tho 
Princes^  of  Wah  s  in  March  iSf)^,  produced  a 
aoQg,  '  Bride  from  the  North,'  and  a  Proceaaion 
Hatch  and  TVio  in  R^ ;  mnd  a  sfwg  entided  *  I 
heard  the  Ni;^'htinL,':de '  wan  pnbli.^hed  April  2S 
of  the  same  year.  But  his  next  work  of  imoort- 
asea  waa  a  cantata  called  *  KettUwotA.*  woroa  by 
the  late  H.  F.Chorley,  written  for  the  Birmingham 
Festival  of  1864,  and  produced  there.  It  con- 
tains a  very  fine  duet,  for  soprano  and  tenor,  to 
Shak>i|>e:ire'»  words,  'On  Bucn  a  id.:ht  as  thin,' 
which  is  far  too  good  to  be  forgotten.  Hisinusio 
to  the  ballet  of  '  L'lle  enchant^ '  waa  pwdnoed 
at  Oovent  Garden,  May  16,  l8(>4. 

At  this  date  he  loet  moeh  time  over  an 
opera  called  '  Tlie  Sapphire  Neckhice,'  also  l>y 
Mr.  Chorley ;  the  uodnuuatic  character  of  the 
libretto  of  which  prarented  Its  rei  resentation. 
The  overtijre  has  been  frequently  lu  ard  at  the 
Crystal  Palace  and  ei»«;wh4:re,  and  the  music 
has  been  used  up  in  other  works.  In  March 
1866  Mr.  Sullivan  ]>ro  hiced  a  Symphony  in  E  at 
the  Crystal  Palace,  which  has  been  otten  played 
subsequently,  there  and  at  the  Philharmonic,  etc. 
In  the  same  year  ba  bad  tba  miafortane  to  loaa 
hia  Ihtlier,  to  whom  be  waa  1bnd(y  attacked, 
and  he  uttered  Ids  i,'rief  in  an  overture  entitled 
'  In  Memoriam.'  which  was  produced  ^Oct.  y>) 
aft  the  Norwidk  Peatlval  of  that  year.  A  oon« 
certo  for  Cello  and  orchestra  was  played  by  PiattI 
at  the  Crystal  Palace  on  Nov.  24.  This  was  fol- 
lowed by  an  overture, '  Marmion,'  oommistiioned 
by  tho  PhilharnKmic  Six-iety,  and  j>roduced  by 
them  June  3,  1S67.  In  the  autumn  of  that  year 
he  accompanied  hia  friend  the  Editor  of  this 
Dictionary  to  Vienna,  in  aaarcb  of  the  Schubert 
MSS.,  which  have  ainee  become  ao  well  known. 
.\t  tlie  Ritme  time  his  symphony  was  played  at  the 
Gewandhaua  at  Leipzig.    In  1869  he  oompoi^ed 
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A  short  oratorio  un  the  story  of  the  'Prodigal 
Son,*  for  ti  l  Worcester  Festival,  where  it  was 
{in>1iiot*d  (Mr.  Sims  Reeves  takini,'  tbe  prin- 
cipai  part)  on  Sept.  8,  In  1870  he  again  con- 
bibuted  a  work  t<j  the  Birmingham  Festival, 
the  ^^raceful  and  melodioos  *  Ov^ore  di  Ballo ' 
(in  Eb),  which,  while  coached  thmnghont  in 
dance-rhythms, is  conatructcil  in  perfectly  clasaical 
form,  and  is  one  of  the  most  &vourite  pieces  in 
the  Sydenham  T^pertoire.  To  oontione  the  list 
of  his  oommisiiiontid  works:  in  1871,  ia  company 
with  Gounod,  Hiiler,  and  Pinsuti,  he  wrote  a 
piece,  for  tbe  openii^  of  the  'Annual  Inter* 
national  Exhibition'  at  the  Albert  Hall,  on 
May  I — a  cantata  by  Turn  Taylor  called  'On  1 
Shore  and  Sea«'  for  solo,  chorus,  and  orchestra.  | 
On  the  recovery  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  from  his 
illness,  ht»  coutposod,  at  the  call  of  the  Cryat&l  . 
Palaee  Company,  a  Festival  Te  Deum,  for  so- 
prano aolo,  on^eetra,  and  chorus,  which  was  j 
performed  there  May  i,  1872.  At  this  time  he  | 
was  closely  engaged  in  editing  the  collection  of 
'Church  Hymns  with  Tunes'  for  the  Christian 
Kmwkdge  Society,  for  wMdk  hewmte  at  orlprinal 
tunes.  In  1873  Mr.  Sullivan  ma^iea  third  ai 
ance  at  Birmingham,  this  time  with  the  leading 
feature  of  the  Festival,  aa  oratorio  entitled 
'The  Light  of  the  World,'  the  words  select-ed 
firom  the  Bible  by  himself.  The  succe^  of  tbifl 
ytKj  tee  work  at  BinniBfifham  was  great,  and 
It  has  often  tiinc»'  Vph  performed,  but  the  very 
solemn  treatmeiu  naturally  adopted  in  the  parts 
whidi  relate  the  sutferings  of  the  Redeemer  will 
always  restrict  its  performance.  Mr.  Sullivan 
succeeded  Sir  Michael  Costa  as  conductor  of  the 
Leeds  Festival  of  iSSo.and  wrote  for  it  'The  Mar- 
tyr of  Antiocb,'  to  words  selected  from  MUmane 
pby  of  tfa«t  Bame.  Hie  woilc  lies  between  an 
oratorio  and  a  cantata,  and  was  euthu.><ia8t!cally 
received.  Mr.  Sullivan  has  accepted  the  same 
poet  for  the  FestiTal  of  iSSj^It  m»7  hm  be 
said  that  in  1869  he  vnx>te  additional  accompani- 
ments to  Handel's  '  Jephtha '  for  the  opening  of 
Bamby's  'Oimtwio  Concerto,*  Feb.  6. 

We  will  now  go  back  to  those  works  which  ' 
have  made  Mr.  Sulliviui's  name  most  widely 
known,  not  ouly  in  Europe  but  in  Australia  and 
Amerioft — his  comic  Operettas,  and  his  Songs. 
*Cox  and  Box,  a  new  Triumviretta,*  was  an 
adaptation  by  Mr.  F.  C.  Bumand  of  Madison 
Morton's  well-known  faroe,  made  still  more  oomic 
by  the  inlarpolatlonsi,  and  set  by  Mr.  SoDinn 
with  a  brightness  ^^d  a  drollery  which  at  once 

f ut  him  m  the hichest  rank  as  a  oomic  composer.' 
t  was  first  heard  at  Momy  Lodge  (Mr.  Arthur 
J.  Lewis'e")  on  April  27,  1867,  and  produced  in 
public  at  the  Ailclphi  a  furiuight  after,  on  May 
II.  The  vein  thus  struck  was  not  at  first  fery 
rapidly  worked.  'The  Contrabandista '  (a  acto, 
words  by  Bumand)"  followed  at  St.  George's 
Opei»  Amuc  on  Dee.  18.  1867,  but  then  there 
was  a  pause.  '  Thespis,  or  the  Gods  grown  old ; 
an  operatic  extravaganza'  by  Gilbert  (Gaiety, 
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Deo.  a6,  1871).  and  'The  Zoo,  an  original  ma sical 
folly,'  by  B.  Bowe  i.Si.  James's*  Jmie  5,  1 875). 
though  full  of  fun  and  animation,  were  nettho*  o<f 
them  euflicient  to  take  tbe  public.  'Trial  by 
Jury,  an  extravaganza,' — and  a  very  extra v-;«gaat 
one  too, — words  by  W.  S.  Gilbert,  produoed  «i 
the  Royalty,  March  25,  had  a  ^reat  aoo- 

cess,  and  many  rt-presentalions,  owing^  in  part 
to  the  very  humorous  conception  of  the  character 
of  the  Judge  by  Mr.  SnlliTaa's  brother  Fredesiek. 
But  none  of  these  can  be  paid  to  have  takt-n  a  real 
hold  on  the  public.    'The  S<jrci'rer.  an  ozimnal 
modem  comic  opera,'  by  W.  S.  GilLtert*  wmclk 
fii  sj  I  (aVlished  the  popularity  of  its  composer, 
was  a  ntivf  departure,  a  piece  of  larger  dimea^ons 
and  more  substance  than  any  of  its  predeceasors. 
It  was  produced  at  the  Opera  Comiijue,  Strand, 
Nov.  17,  1877,  and  ran  uninterruptedly  for  175 
nights.  Thecompany  funned  for  thin  piece  by  Mr. 
Doyly  Carter  incloding  that  admiiable  artist  Mr. 
Grosnnlth,  was  nunntained  in  tbe  next,  *  H .  M.  8. 
Pinafore,'  produced  at  the  (-ame  houee,  ^I.-iy  ; 
1878.   This  not  only  ran  in  London  for  700  coo- 
seenthre  nights,  bnt  had  aa  extraordinary  vo^^ 

in  t!,f  prnvinrnv,  arid  was  adopted  in  the  Unitoi 
btatea  to  a  degree  exce«Hiiug  all  previous  record. 
To  protect  their  interests  there,  Mr.  SnlUtraa  and 
Mr.  Gilbert  visited  the  United  States  in  1879, 
and  remained  for  several  months.  An  attempt 
to  bring  out  the  piece  at  Berlin  as  'Ajnor  aa 
Bord''  failed,  owing  to  the  impo.Hsibility  of  any- 
thing like  political  caricature  in  Geruuuiy.  Bat 
it  was  published  by  Litulff  in  1882.  The  rmm 
of  droll  satire  on  currmt  topics  adopted  in  tba  two 
last  pieces  has  been  kept  up  in  'The  Fbatea  of 
Penzance'  (.\pril  3,  I^8o,  350  ni;.;hts\  '  Patience, 
an  sstheUo  opera '  (April  35,  1881,'  578  n^htsj^ 
and  'lolanthe*  (Kor.  35,  1889)  wbiefa  la  oliin 
running  aa  prosperous  a  co  .im  nny  of  the 
uther«.*  Such  unprecedented  recognition  spmka 
for  itself.  But  it  is  higher  praise  to  aay,  with  a 
leading  critic,  that  'while  Mr.  Sullivan's  music 
is  as  comic  and  lively  as  anything  by  Offenbach, 
it  has  the  extra  advantage  of  being  the  work  of 
a  cuUivntcd  muRidan,  who  would  ><com  to  write 
ungraumiatically  even  if  ho  could.'  W'v  might 
add  '  vulgarly  or  coarsely,'  which,  in  spite  of  all 
temptations,  oar  oouatryman  has  never  doaa. 
'  His  refinemoit,*  as  a  writer  of  onr  own  has  well 
said,  'is  a  thousand  tiuus  ^u  -rt  '.  I'ii  T  than  any 
coarse  utterances,**  But  may  we  not  fairly  ask 
wheUker  tbe  aUHty  so  conspicuooa  in  those 
operettas  is  always  to  be  employed  on  works 
which  from  their  very  nature  mtist  be  even  more 
fugitive  than  oomedy  in  genoral  f  Surely  the  tiaa 
has  oome  when  so  able  and  experienced  a  ma.ster 
of  voice,  orchestra,  and  stage  efifect — master,  too^ 
of  00  much  genuine  sentiment  ■-may  apply  Ma 
gifts  to  the  prodv:rtii  n  of  5  «!«>rioiT^  '<pf>ra  on  ^ntnt 
subject  of  abidioff  human  or  natiouai  mturtst. 

"The  'Dnq^sil  asnie  has  never — so  fiur  as  the 
writer  is  awaia— boon  osed  i&  a  perfotmapeo  of 

>  Amnced  for  the  a«nii«ii  ■!««•  hj  Kmd  MIlB. 
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tile  piriv ;  in  fact,  since  Mr.  Macreadj-'a  time  'The 
Teup«st'  has  scarcely  ever  ho^u  put  uu  ili«t 
•tag«u  Bat  Mr.  Sullivan  has  written  incidental 
iri'i'  if  for  three  uther  of  ShakHj>eare's  (Iram.ta; 
\iz.  '  The  Merchant  of  Veaicc,'  rriiice 'a  Theatre, 
Mancheater,  Sept.  l8,  1871 ;  'The  Merry  Wives 
of  Wiudsor.'  GatetjXbeatre,  Deo.  Ijh  1^74  •  »nd 
'  Henry  VIII.'  Theatre  Royal,  BCaodieKter,  Aug. 
29,  iJ>78.  Of  these  tho  first  is  by  far  the  best,  and 
is  an  excellent  specimen  of  th«  msrit*  of  its  com* 
poser,  in  afnrit,  tanefiihMH,  onhMtatrnfeioii*  and 
irrepressible  humour. 

Mr.  Sullivan's  Songs  are  as  well  known  m  his 
OfMvalt**.  TiMynM  abnotl  always  of  a  tender 
or  sentimental  cast;  and  some  of  them,  such  as 
•Sweet  day  so  cool,  SO  calm,  m  bright' i  the 
•  Arabian  Love  Song,'  by  Shelley;  '  O  fwr  dove, 
O  fond  dove,*  by  Jean  Ingelow;  tha  Shaki|Mac« 
Songs;  and  thesoies — or, aatli»GaiiiiaB» would 
call  it,  the  Liedercyclus — of  'The  Window,' 
written  for  the  purpose  by  TeonyiKm,  stand  in  a 
very  high  noUk,  NoDs  of  thaaa,  lumwrar,  hava 
attiiined  the  popularity  of  others,  which,  though 
slighter  than  those  just  nauied,  and  more  in  the 
ballad  style,  liava  nit  the  public  taste  to  a  re- 
markable degree.  Such  are  '  Will  he  comet' 
and  'The  lost  chord'  (both  by  Misa  Pr.jcter) ;  '0 
ma  charmante'  (V.  Hugo);  'The  disUiit  shore* 
and  '  Sweethearts*  (both  by  W.  S.  Gilbcri),  eto. 

The  same  tunefulness  and  :>{)propriateinwi  that 
have  made  his  SougH  t>uch  favouritee,  also  difctiu- 
ffoish  hit  numerous  Anthems.  Here  the  cxcel- 
lant  tnuning  of  tiw  ChafA  Bojal  ihowa  itidf 
without  disguise,  in  the  easy  flow  of  the  voices, 
the  display  of  exoeUent»  and  even  'learned, 
eonnterpoint^  whan  damaoded  by  word^  or  sub- 
ject, and  the  frequent  oxaoiples  throughout  of 
that  mehKiioud  style  and  independent  treatment 
that  marks  the  anthems  of  the  heflt  of  the  old 
England  school.  His  Part-songs,  like  his  An- 
thems, are  flowing  and  spirited,  and  always  ap- 
propriate to  the  words.  There  arc  two  sets ;  one 
iacred*  dedicatad  to  bit  friand  ITranklin  Taylor, 
and  ona  leoolar,  of  wbidi  'O  hnah  thee,  my  babie* 
has  long  been  an  estJiblished  favourite. 

His  Hymn -tunes  are  numerous — 47  in  all — 
and  aome  of  theiii»  aoeih  aa  *Oowara,  Christian 
Soldiers,*  have  justly  Iktottip  gTf:\t  favotiritfu. 
Others,  such  aa  'The  etraiu  upr&ue  '  and  the 
arrangement  of  St.  Ann's,  to  Hebar'a  w«tda  'Tha 
Son  of  God  goes  forth  to  war,'  are  on  a  larger 
scale,  and  would  do  honour  to  any  composer. 

If  his  vocal  works  have  gaiued  Sir  Arthur 
SuUivan  tha  applauaa  of  tha  publia  it  ia  in  his 
ordiestral  nimo  that  Ua  nama  will  fiva  among 
nittucians.  His  iiujsIo  to  'Thr  Trinpest*  and 
'Tha  Merchant  of  Venice,'  his  oratorios,  his 
OrartOM  dl  BaUo^  aiid»  atlll  more,  bis  Symphony 
in  E — unf^  rtuifitely  his  only  work  in  this  depart- 
ment— sluiw  what  remarkable  gifta  ho  ha»  for 
the  orchestra.  Form  and  symmetry  he  seems  to 
poesesa  by  instinct  ;  rhythm  and  melody  clothe 
everything  he  touches;  the  music  shows  not  only 
•jrmpathetic  genius,  but  sens^  judgment,  )jro- 
portion,  and  a  complete  absence  of  pedaiiti;y  and 

>  am  Um  VwtlTAi  f  IMiam. 


pretenftioQ ;  while  the  orchestration  is  distin- 
guished by  a  happy  and  original  beauty  hardly 
•oxpaaaad  by  tba  greataat  maatari.   Here  again 

we  may  expres.'*  our  f-irnest  hope  that  such 
great  qualitiett  eut  lnet»e  may  not  pxs^  away 
without  leaving  aome  enduring  monument  of 
hia  natoni  poiran^  sonia  Symphony  or  Concerto 
added  to  Htm  permanent  reperttny  of  the  £ugU^ 
School,  now  so  vigorously  reviving. 

During  the  early  part  of  hia  career  Mr.  SuUivan 
waa  organiat  of  St.  Midiael'a  drardk.  Cheater 
Square.  After  tlds,  in  1867,  he  undertook  the 
direction  of  the  music  at  St.  Peter's,  Onslow 
Ghttdena,  for  which  many  of  his  antheoM  ware 

composed,  and  where  he  remained  till  1871.  He 
was  musical  adviser  to  the  Kijyal  Anuunum  Com- 
pany from  its  incorporation  in  July  1.S74  down 
to  Maj  1876,  oiganiaed  the  admirable  band  with 
whioh  it  atartod,  and  himself  eooducted  its  per- 
formances. For  the  sea-sons  iSjS  and  he 
conducted  the  Promenade  Conoerta  at  Covent 
Garden  for  Meana.  Gafetl ;  and  for  thoae  of  75- 
76,  and  76-77,  the  Glasgow  Festivals.  He  was 
Principal  of  (he  National  Training  School  at 
Soatb  Kanaington  fn>m  1876  to  1881,  when  Ua 
en^ajT^mcnta  coujpelled  him  to  re.-^i:;n  in  favour 
of  Dr.  Slaiuer,  and  he  in  now  a  mcutber  uf  the 
Council  of  tha  Boyal  College  of  Music.  He 
oaived  the  Honorary  Degree  of  Doctor  of  Musio 
from  tile  Universtty  of  Cambridge  in  1876,  and 
Oiford,  1879.  1'^  ;  he  acted  aa  Uritish  Com- 
miaaioner  for  Music  at  the  International  Kxhihi- 
tion  at  TuoBt  and  waa  deooratad  with  tha  L^^wm 
d'h'trnit'Hr.  He  also  bears  the  Order  of  Sa.xe- 
Coburg  and  Gotha,  and  on  May  15,  ibb^,  waa 
knighted  by  tiae  Qneen. 

L(tt  of  Sir  Artktir  SuttitaiCt  nedb,  wCA 
(ff  ariffimat  pMiAent  «md  jiwr 


N.B.— A.  &  P.  —  Ajihdown  &  I'arry  :  B.  -  Ikionev  ;  C.  — 
Gnuaar  it  Co. ;  Ch.—  ClukupeU  &  Cn  ;  M  —  Meuiei  it 
Oo. ;  If .-XevsUo  li  Go. ;  &  L.»  Stanley  Imoas. 

oaATonoa. 

The rradlfBl  Son.  B.Ue».        |flMlilaM«(llMW«rM.  cim. 


aAnA«a& 

(Oaaha 

fiKKVKES. 


▲XTUKMS. 


O  lor*  Um  hot*  (TuUt  F).  M. 
1*44. 

w«  b«T«  bMrd  wUb  our  mn 
(T11H.4B:  o).  V.uaa 

O  UAta  and  MS  f).  ||. 

im. 

imoimiatbaliofi.  B.IMk 
O  4Mt  fase  sn  wontkT  fW«d- 


dioci  Oh  X.  m 

IwlUwonlilfb  KUn. 
I  will  meadM  <V«nsi  0).  K. 

t  «U1  lint  of  Thr  vnm  <T«nsi 

A).  H.  UR7. 

itoBSflQ.  ■.WT. 

Thj  turn  toM  av  ass. 

(Tmu  i  0).  v.im. 

P*crfd  Song.  "O  Ur»el  '    N.  l-lfi.      Thruu«h  iomm*t  p«th. 

The       ol  mod       Aaa't  tun*.!   W»i«l>Biau,  wiMU«f UMoiflitt 

Urtsn  obU«. :  0).  tod  cd.  of  IfeswvtttoDai 

B.  B.  BorUiwteiri  ■  Suppla- ttttn  tlM  •«•!•. 

BMolal  H71B11  tod  Tuiic  Bo^k . '      Truth  ;    S  Chor 

18ML  tmm  the 

An  <hl»  nlrh«  irtroll.        liCo    !      Mu»le.   N.  l-Ci. 
1        ih'  I  r ;  L  1 1  »rul  I.    H  Tli<?  •ir»ln  upr»;M- 1 0 1,   N.  l~  1 

yiv«  Mfrrd  i'>x1-K>llt>>   H.III71:    tU|MO_    UM     lOOW-Ckld  EUth 
It  CkOM  upon  %bm ,    -  -  - 
bwd.  UadlT  Light. 
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SULZEU. 


In  ■  f;of"1  Wort!.'  March  1«T. 

Iiymii  u(  the  HoraelBod. 
In    Hull»li»     Bock   of  Pl«l«e 

•nKWOodolllOn' 

*or  Thy  i«M 

la  *  FmIiiu  tnd  Hrmnt  for  Dirtne 

Wor«Mp' (SUbet). 
Mdui.i  '/..or,  '  lt"«k  of  ■ 
>  ormul*. '  LiftU  of  UluM '  ('  Fil- 

S.  UilU.  ♦««*BW»«I»»»»»^ 

Mfiouinr-' 
iB  Bwin  Benliwlck'i  'Sappie- 
nteoUl  Htron  and  Tune  Book." 
S..  Srde<l    l  *".-. 
'Tb«  *tnlo  ui»nlsa  of  joy  and 
pralM.' 
la  •  Saram  Hj  mnil .'  TBeo. 
•>Vhen  th;.  u.ti  til*  torn  «!>" 
('G<iiiK*a}iiU>.'  »J»«>  •  Hebor*;- 
In  •  The  Hymnarr.'  S.  1*72. 
'lord  in  Ibla.'  K»  UZL  ('La- 


O  JMi  oar 


rLui  ■wniL'l 
'  Bavtour,  utaB  m 

•WeU.itEf  huri'F  morolnf,'  *»«. 
'Cow.  1'  faUblill.'  ttB.  (H. 

■0«mMl  dubtUn  toUU«n.'  «TA. 

rs.  Rertrodo.'  alM  'Chonb 

Kl.ltaiit.') 
'Bafe  home.'  SOT. 
•  (iantle  Shepherd.'  Mii  <'Vkl 

liou  Home.') 
•Avi*  vnloaa.'  BBS. 
•llwMr.aveo4.MtlM*.*  670 


Art  Umm  ifMiy.'  «r.  CMH^' 
alio '  Bmi.*) 
'  W«  afe  but  itmisirlkM*  Mk 

(*  s.  Edmund.*  ilw  'Ikmam  % 

my  huBM.'> 
tn  Church  ilymiM 

CtxLba  I  'uaiiitU  3CIT> 
Ctivonm.  3M. 
Dulos  (onani.  SIS^ 

Ki.-r  tilltifu!. 
Kvfljii. 

(>Ol(l«Il  liiMttVW.  '£■'1. 

Baiilurd.  iOO. 
HuljCltf. 
UlMlMaMktlhi 

m. 

Utany.  fWR. 
IH>.  mi 
l'ftrtull«e.  «m 
nii:iini»f«.  SKT. 
Ueiurreilt.  IXL 
BuFfHuto.  W> 

BalnUoftiod.  Ifl. 
intor  onwIpolMfc 
Valeta.  M 
Venl  rrT«ti-.r.  S4R. 
\lao  ft  tune*  not  markad  M  cook- 
poMd  for  tbii  Mfk,b  ' 
lUhed  bmfcrtksflnl 
W.  Mary  Mnitln 
Lux  in  uoebrlli 
lui  Kol. 
8t.  J'ntrkk. 
St.  Tt>erMa. 


In  '  PrabyterbiTt  Hymnal  for  Um 
youn«.'  llW. 
•  Courage  brutfcit.' 


DRAKATIO  WORKS. 


Tb*  Contrabandbta.  B.  liiffi. 

Cox  tnl  Hoi.  B. 

TrtaJ  by  Jury.  t'h.  1*74 
l»aZM<|UL)>  1875. 


Th»  .'Mjrc'Tpr.    M.  I'-TT. 

ii.M.8.  maior*.  M.  vm, 

PIraM  uf  PanttBM. 

Patience.  Ch.  IBTL 

luUiilbe.    Ch.  16)3. 


INCWBnCAL  vrnii-  to  itAYB. 
»  Tempnt.  Op.  1.  O.  MB-iiMrrcI-.ita of  Venica.  C.\m. 

alkannnlalL  lite  Marry  Wliw of  

BduyVIII.  1 


■9. 


I'ART  SOXGB. 


TbalannlfbtofttMyear.  N.  ia^s. 
O  kiish  thee,  my  babt«.  UIII7. 


U8S. 


t'artlug  Bl«am*. 
KebMa.  vm. 
The  lone  day 

'h-.tni  'A  i»  A<o,  inl>t<mi»1lll. 
M.  lOOk  B. 


001. 


TIM  Wladow.  tr  tto  1 
Iff  AiM<~  . 

  -tOOklllL  <U« 


I  iNart  tte  nliWiWlt  Ob. 

AraliiiUi  Low 

cb.  iim. 
Orpheu<«rlthUthM«.  0.1H 
O  mittraM  mliut.  C.  IM. 
81(11  DO  more,  ladlea.  0.  ISM. 
The  WUlow  Sooc.  0.  IM«. 
Swept  (J«T.  »o  f«o).  r.  lf<88. 

Thou  art  loit  to  me.  B.  imlA. 
Will  become?  B.1S6«. 
A  weary  lot  i*  thloa.  Oh.  im 
U  doughty  deed*.  Ob. 
n»  U  not  fatr  lo 
B.  1M6. 

Ahl  Counlr  i  .iiT-    A.  *  P.  IW. 
The  Maiden  •  Story.  Cb.  iiCt. 
Uire.  B.IW7. 

In  the  tumoMr*  lon«  ago.  11. 

1<W7. 

ITbat  does  little  birdie  i«yT  K.k 
t.  IB  'flMOTtt  fiqu«%'  UI7, 


ae<i. 


B.  IgTOi 

■  U7a 


Tb«  Touns  Mother.  3  6one«- 
Cradle  Sonc:  Ay  dl  ml ;  t  iru 
Departnre.  0.  Vft%. 

O  ma  charmante.  C.  UiDk 

Oft^a^^0.1R^^ 

Two  ftMfl*  IB  'Tlw'lnilar  ftt* 

Mar,,   a  ifMlllir'MI 

lainment  by  V«  & 

Slrffp.  my  lore.  »Wp. 
MaryHurleoQ.  m«. 


ThotianwMfy.  Cb.lin. 
Mf  di^r  and  only  love.  B.  M74. 
tiivLux  (locmi.  B.  m4. 
Tandar  ai>d  tnia.  Cli.1^^ 


Tba  mooa 
M.  laMi 

O  lalr  d«j»».  0  fond  dcrrei.  A.  A  P. 

I:i  l(»inj«rr  .Sjiijin?.'  18(8, 
O  tweei  aud  {air,  D.  1 
The  (now  tiai  wbKe.  i><>h. 
The  mcrther't  dr«»m.  B.  IgdB. 
The  Troubadour.  B.  ItW. 
Birdi  In  the  ntflit  aullabr 

Ctj»  »i,<l  Rot),  B.  

ha)  mrraurlr*.  M. 
l>i>fe  Miug.  li.  1m9V, 
A  life  that  Uvea  for  yoa. 
The  Vlllac*  ChlBaa.  B. 
LouUof  back.  *B.  WO. 
Once  again.  B.  im. 
Uoldcn  day*.  B.  1872. 
Xotia  but  I  ean  laj.  B. 
Guinevere.   C  Wit. 
Tbe  Bailor'*  grave.  C.  1872. 
Little  maid  of  ArkAdee  (Tbetpla). 

c.  im. 

There  >lu  a  bird.  C.  1V7S. 
LMkinglnnnid.  B.ua. 


liOve  laid  hit  tlecplem 

The  lore  that  loves 
1*75. 

Let  me  dream  a^lo. 

jThon'tt  |B»«i3»  h'  r<:<».  Oh 
Sweelhearti    <  i..  l-Ti 
'  Jfr  tl-.»rr»t  twirt.    h.  l->7€t 

Tbe  luel  cbord.   B.  li^TI. 
I  would  I  wen  a  klii«. 
Wbro  thou  art  near.   B,  1 
Old  love  l?;irr>    V-  1=^^. 
St.  Agnee  f.r-.  V.  '.-TV. 
The  Dumlnloa  HyM.  Cb.  UBb. 
Edward  Uray 

8.L.  UMO. 
Tha  Bluer*  (DMkft*^ 

Boor.  UUX 


ftoMiiiaB  March.  C.  IMS. 
Mtuic  to  tbe  Ballet  'L'Qa  «o- 

cbant^.'  May  Id.  Iv-i. 
Bympbony  in  K.  UM.  Ms. 
CoDoerto.  Calte,  and  OrclMaUa 

1*«6-  ' 
Ovartiueai— 


In  Memoriam. 
Marmioa.  m~.  M-^ 
I>t  R&Ho.   S  L.  vm. 
A   liili'tiaJ    at'companlnmta  M 
Handel'*  'Jepbtha.'  l-idb. 


WOHEB  rem  PUTtorOBTS. 
Tho««bU.Op.l.Ma«.lMd^}aaB.ITwUlcht.  Oh.  m 

OwttWM.  ««IMM.  B.iNr.  [GJ 

SUL  rONTICELLO,  upon.  {.  e.  cl.^se  to.  th« 
bridge;  a  term  in  violia  playing  to  implj  tb*t 
tlM  Mw  ta  iiMd  on  iluit  pak  of  the  ftriag*.  For 
the  effect  aee  PoBnonxO,  vol.  iii.  p.  15.  [G.] 

SULZER,  SaI-OMOX,  Precentor  of  tlie  .lev.** 
synaguguo  ia  Vienna, and reforuit^  of  their  iiiu^i<,.4l 
S'jrvioe.  was  bom  Manh  30^  1804,  at  Hobenems 
in  Vorarlberg.  Tbe  name  was  derivwi  ftom  Sula 
in  WUrtemberg,  tbe  ancient  reddmoe  of  tba 
fiunily.    Wben  only  13  be  wa«  ma^le  cantor  of 
the  synagogua  at  his  natira  vilUee  by  the  £mp«ar 
Franz  I,  and  in  i8»5  wat  emtd  to  Tiemm  to 
coufluct  tlie  music  at  tbe  newly  built  8ynapos;ue 
there.  There  be  took  leaaotu  in  compoeiUon  from 
Seyftied,  and  mI  Unuelf  earnestly  to  refbnn  tba 
service  1  y  reducing  tbo  old  melodies  to  rhytbin 
and  barniouiuQg  them.  Uis  collection  of  J  ewish 
hynmi.  onto  tiie  nama  of  <  Soliir  Sotte' tha  Haip 
of  Zion,  was  used  all  over  Germany,  IItIv.  ^v.<\ 
even  America;  but  it  wb^  uut  bill  183s  that  un 
oould  succeed  in  publishing  it.    It  contains  a 
setting  uf  the  92nd  Psalm  (in  Homo  Mendeb- 
liuhn'^  version)  by  Svhobbrt,  for  Baritone  solo, 
and  4  men's  voices,  made  in  July  i8j8,  ti  e 
autograph  of  wbiob  ia  in  poHseasion  of  tbe 
synagogue  (Nottabo1im*f  Oatalogue,  p.  339).  Ib 
1845  a  second  oditinn  ap[>€artd,  iind  in  1S65  » 
second  volume.  A  collection  of  home  and  school 
songs,  enUtled  ■Dudaim'  (Mandimkce),  appean 
to  be  still  in  MS.    In  1S66  a  ft-te  wa.s  held  in 
bis  honour  and  a  fiilvbr  b«.urei  pre«tint«d  to  him, 
with  tbe  inscription  'The  Artists  of  Vienna  to  tha 
Artist  Sulzer.'  From  1844  to  47  lie  wa^  Profe**.T 
of  Singing  at  tbe  Vionua  Coosvrvatunum.  il<d 
is  a  Ritter  of  the  order  of  IVaoa  Joeepb  (186S) 
and  carries  the  medals  of  various  societies.  Uis 
voice,  a  baritone,  is  said  to  have  been  magmficent, 
and  be  was  greatly  esteemed  and  beloved  insida 
and  Otttoido  ^  his  own  coounuiiitv. 

Hit  two  daughters,  Marie  and  Rentiotte  am 
public  singers,  and  bis  son  Jo8«ph  is  an  esteemed 
,  oello-player  in  the  Court  opera  at  Vienna.  £G.] 
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SUUIEB  IS  ICUMBN  IN. 
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SUMER  IS  ICUHEN  IN  (Latin  word«, 
Pertpiee  TLpieokt  —  Ckrirtieola).  A  '  BoU.'  or 
Roond,  of  great  antiquity,  the  oris^nal  liB.  of 
which  is  preserved  in  vol.  978  of  the  Harlehai 
CoUectioDy  in  the  Britkli  Muaetua. 

Bo  important  an  the  questkma  fidwd  tibb 
document,  in  connection  not  only  with  the  history 
of  the  Knglixh.School,  but  with  that  of  Mediajval 
Mndo  in  aU  otiier  Enropoan  countriea,  that  we 
cannot  too  earncRtly  rect^mmend  thfrn  to  the 
ctmsi.Ieration  of  all  who  are  interested  m  tracing 
the  development  of  our  present  system  to  its 
earliest  sources.  We  thought  it  desirable,  in  the 
article  on  Schools  of  Cohposition,  to  present 
our  readers  with  an  accurate  facKimile  of  the 
original  MS.,  rednced,  by  photography,  from 
7^x5T^in.,  to  6^x44,  and  aoodttpanied  by  a 
de8cri|)tion  of  the  cuSonra  employed  by  the 
mediaitrtd  illumioator.  We  now  subjoin  a  solu- 
tion of  tfw  Canon,  in  rnodom  Nolatioii,  but 
oth'nvi-<-  Hcored  in  exact  accordance  with  the 
Lfttin  directioHB  appended  to  the  original  Mb. 
The  only  ch&ract^ira  cmployc<l  in  tM  origiml 
ar^,  the  C  Clef;  the  B  rotundmn  (  =  Bb);  square 
black  tailed  notes,  sometiuea  perfect  by  position, 
and  sometimes  imperfect ;  one  square  black  note 
without  a  taU ;  and  black  lozenge-shaped  notes, 
also  without  tails,  except  in  one  solitary  case 
which  we  can  scarcely  conceive  t*j  bo  accidental 
-»th«  firat  of  the  three  notes  mng  to  the  word 
*in.*  TboM  wo  havn  nplaoed,  in  onr  rednetion, 
by  the  G  Clef  for  the  four  npi^er  Parts,  a-  1  tl.^ 
F  Clef  for  the  two  lower  ones,  fbi-ming  the  Pa ; 
by  dotted  Semihreres  tar  the  tailed  notes,  when 
perfect,  and  Semibrcves  without  dots  for  th<»?« 
that  are  imperfect ;  by  a  Semibreve  without  a 
dot  for  the  single  untailed  square  note;  by 
Minima  for  the  untailed  lozengcRhaped  notes; 
and  by  a  dotted  Minim,  fuUuwed  by  a  Crotchet, 
for  the  solitary  lozenge^shaped  note  with  a  tail. 
For  the  IMme-Signature,  we  have  oaed  the  Circle, 
and  the  Figure  indicative  of  PertiMi  Time,  in 
combination  with  the  Lesser  Prolalion — a  form 
eloeely  ooResponding  with  the  Signature  3-a  in 
modem  Mniic. 

We  have  thought  it  n  cseaiy  to  print  the 
solution  of  the  Canon  in  cxiatuo,  becautM,  to  the 
beet  of  ow  belief,  no  oorreot  Score  has  hitherto 
been  published.  Hawkins  clearly  Tnisnnderstood 
the  two  Ligatures  in  the  Pes,  und  luispriuted  the 
passage,  at  ©very  repetition.  Bumey  corrected 
this  mistake:  '  :t  ha'h  hi«»oriftnB  have  given  an 
erroneous  adapUitiun  of  tne  text  to  the  notes, 
in  bMi  41  «  M?.,'  at  the  words  *Wel  singes 
thu  cuccu  no  swut  thu  nauer  nu ' ;  and  both,  in 
bar  40,  have  systematically  misprinted  tbe  note 
sung  to  the  second  syllable  of  '  cuccu,'  giving  G 
instead  of  A  every  time  it  occun.  It  ia  true 
th^inoertainbar8,G  agreee  better  tiian  A  with 
Bawkins's  mi^^printed  /'«,*  Vnt.  with  Bumey's 
correct  Pe*,  it  makes  a  horrible  di^rd.  The 
only  modem  copy  we  liave  met  with  omits  the 
Pel  rxho;-ether,  ttMNfegr  ndndng  the  nnaberof 
Farta  to  four. 

iTha  ntmaMS  tn  to  ear  «m  Itsia  Iks  ksn  la  elMhsn 


With  the  facsimUe  and  its  solution  before 
them,  our  readers  will  be  aUo  to  oritioise  the 
opinions  bafarded.  from  time  to  time,  on  tbo 

antiquit  y '  f  the  Ruta;  which  oi>inifllls  we  sIiaII 
now  proceed  to  ooosider  in  detaiL 
The  MS.  was  fiiat  described  by  Mr.  Wanley, 

the  famous  Anti'juary,  who,  .-iotini:  in  tin-  ca- 
pacity of  Librarian  to  the  Earl  of  Oxford,  wrote 
an  account  of  it  in  bis  'Oatalogue  of  the  Harleian 
MSS.,'  alK)ut  the  yrar  1709;  as.signinL'  *o  it  no 
positive  date,  but  pronouncing  it  tu  be  l>y  far  the 
oldest  example  of  the  kind  he  bad  ever  met  with* 
— an  assertion  which  must  be  received  with  all 
respect,  since  Mr.  Wanley  was  not  only  a  learned 
Antiquary,  but  an  accomplished  musician. 

In  tbe  yenr  177^  Sir  John  Hnwkini  men- 
tioned tbe  Roln,  in  the  ftret  volmne  of  his 
'History  of  Music';  illutitrating  hin  description 
by  a  copy  of  tbe  Outdo,  in  the  original  sqoare 
blade  notei,  ftUewed  by  a  not  very  oorreot  sola* 
tion  of  the  canon,  scored  for  six  voicoH.  incluilin-^ 
those  which  8in>;  the  I'ett.  iiawLiait  imagines 
the  term  '  Kota '  to  apply  to  the  Latin  rather 
than  the  Engliiib  'words;  ami  ref<  rs  tlie  MS.  to 
'about  the  middle  of  the  15th  century,  on  the 
ground  that  the  Music  is  of  the  kind  called 
Cantut  figuratiif,  which  appears  to  have  been  the 
invention  of  John  of  Dunstable,  who  wrote  on 
the  CaiUui  menturabilis,  and  died  in  1455.'  This 
statement,  however,  inTolves  an  anachnmifim 
whieh  renders  Hawkins's  opinion  as  to  the  date 

(if  liiL-  ]\IS  alwlutely  worthies.-*. 

Dr.  Barney,  in  the  second  volume  of  his 
Hisloty,  desorihed  the  eompeeitiea  as  not  being 
much  later  than  the  i  "th  or  14th  century; 
printed  a  copy  of  the  Canon,  in  the  original 
medimml  Notation ;  and  enbjoined  a  oomidete 
Score,  more  correct  than  that  supplied  by  Haw* 
kins,  yet  not  altogether  free  firom  errors. 

Ritson  rsfNWd  the  MS.  to  the  middle  of  the 
13th  century;  and  fancied — not  without  reason 
— that  neither  Hiiwkins  nor  Bumey  cared  to  risk 
their  reputation  by  mentioning  a  date  which OOttld 
scarcely  fail  to  cause  adverse  criticism. 

la  18 19  Dr.  Busby  reprinted  tbe  Rota,  fol- 
lowing Bumey's  version  of  the  Score,  note  for 
note,  including  ita  errors,  and  referring  the  MS. 
to  the  15th  eentury.* 

In  April  186a,  Sir  Frederick  Madden  wrote 
some  memoranda,  on  the  fly-leaf  of  the  volume, 
referring  the  entire  MS.,  *eKOep(  iome  writing 
on  ff.  15-17*  (with  which  we  are  not  conrfnif?  i 
to  the  13th  century;  and  Btating  his  belief  Loat  a 
oertiun  portion  of  the  volume  '  was  written,  in 
the  Abbey  of  Reading,  about  the  year  1 240.'  * 

In  1855,  Mr.  William  Chappell  dencribed  the 
MS.  minutely,  in  his  '  Pojiular  Mu-ic  ot  the 
Olden  lime^'  illattrating  his  remarks  by  a/oo- 
simtls  of  ^fe  in.,  piinfted  in  flie  origfaud  eoloon.* 
Mr.  Chefpdl,  Itaa,  tat  many  years  past,  taken 

I  8«*  'C4t«l««tM  of  th*  HtrH«n  MKff '  (rn\.  I.  no.  7r<>,  In  tb« 
Ubrtty  o(  the  BrttUh  Muv-um. 

i  On  xhi*  point.  Im  cltr>  tlir  uilhoriC;  ot  IM  Casits*.  "im  MT* 
Um  um%  ■  il«<k '       aiitirnti;  ftppUsd  to  c«n*lfi  Urmns. 

«  ■  A  0«liml  Hlttori  u(  Mutlc*  vol.  I.  pp.  StA-tOI  (Luiiilaii.  MSt. 
I    •  W«  iMm  Sinn  Sir  FndMlck  lUddBa-*  ramwki.  vtr^alum.  Is  • 
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MX  intense  interest  in  this  most  valuable  MS. ; 
Mid.  after  mudi  Uboriotia  reMareh,  hat  oolleeted 

evidence  (^nniig^h  to  leail  him  to  the  belief  that  it 
wm  writU;u,  at  the  Abl.»ey  of  itcading,  by  a 
Monk  named  John  of  Fomtete,  about  the  year 
liifi,  vT  quite  ccrtninly.  not  tnorp  tli.iii  ten 
yearn  later.  For  the  grounds  ou  which  ho  bas-t.-^ 
thto  eoDclunaO  we  must  refer  our  readers  to  his 
own  writingH  on  the  subject.  One  of  Ida  dis- 
coveries,  howevt-r,  is  so  important,  that  we  can- 
not paiss  It  ovtr  witliout  special  notiio.  The 
volume  which  ooutaint  the  Bota  contains  also  a 
number  of  latirical  Poema,  wHtlen  in  rhymed 
Latin  byGualttrus  Mahap  (Waltor  Mapcs,  .Arch- 
deacon of  Oxford).'  Aiuong  tbe&e  is  a  SSatire 
entitled  Apmd  AMroe.*  bristling  with  pttits,  one  of 
which  r!nsety  concerns  our  present  siibjtct,  &rA 
helps,  in  no  small  degree,  to  atablidh  ilie  auti- 
qnity  of  the  Rot*.  Tm  Poet  oomnels  his  readers 
a8  tv  the  be=;t  course  to  He  pnrstu-d  hy  those 
who  wi^h.  to  '  muvu '  the  Kom&u  l.iaw-Ouurts. 
After  numerous  direction*,  each  enfbroed  bj  » 
pm.  he  writes  as  fi  .Hows — 

Commisso  notario  manera  «uffande, 

Btatlm  eaiM»  snbttatieta  qoaado.  eiif»  «t  ondi^ 

Bt  fainn«  stifejtoiateanooes  rotnndaiC 

Apml  arnrot,  69 — ^7L 

Now,  the  significance  of  thiM  venerable  pun«  as 
a  proof  of  the  antiquity  of  the  Rota,  is  very  remark- 
al>le.  In  a  Poem,  transcribed,  as  Sir  Frederick 
Madden  «««ree  us,  long  befimw  the  middle  of 
the  13th  oentwy.  Walter  Mapea.  an  Kiglish 
Ecclesiastic,  speaKs  of '  subjoctiiij,'  Canons  to  the 
form  of  (the)  Bound,'  with  a  bomeljr  i«a{re(<! 
wiiich  prove*  thnt  hia  feadaw  mnat  nave  been 
too  familiar  with  both  Round  and  Canon,  to 
stand  in  any  Uangrr  of  mistaking  the  drift  of  the 
allusioa.  This  ionn  of  Music,  then,  must  have 
been  rtymmon,  in  Eny;lnn(l,  In  fore  the  nti  I  '.Ip  of 
tlx«  13th  century,  \V alter  Map<^  bears  wiiutuss 
to  the  fact  that  the  First  English  School,  as  repre- 
sented by  the  Rota,  is  at  least  a  century  and  a  half 
older  than  the  First  Flemish  School  as  represented 
by  tile  works  of  Dufay,*  and  we  are  indebted  to 
Mr.  Chappell  for  the  diaooverjr  of  theieit  <i*«ipnt 
in  which  tlie  dmntnatanoe  ia  reoorded. 

Tiiniinj^  from  Enylinh  tt)  GontinentAl  critics, 
we  first  find  the  Rota  introduced  to  the  German 
mnaioal  world  by  FosImI,  who,  in  the  veer  1788, 

described  it  in  hi  ^  'Allgem*:in  >  nf»<cnicht«  der 
M  usik ' ;  reprud  ucing  Bumey  a  copy  of  the  Uuida, 

I  Sw  Wultr'f  mnarki.  In  th«>  ratalogne  ofth*  Rarl.  ?M?S. 
*  Hart.  MhH.  TTK  fol.  86a  (funtK-tW  titamberod  Su.  n  <I  h<-'  a). 
>    Wliac  thon  Mt  arst  to  U<>  \  tir>  ixmr  In  Ui;  (Uu. 

HsvUlttMtiMoaosoti    >'    n  »«  Frvm  UtaSSIlia  Hb^Wtir, 
or  irtianMWWTW  U  mAj  lune  ariirn, 

Ibtr 


in  the  old  black  square-beaded  Notation  {Gror- 
Fa),  and  also  his  modemiaed  Soore.  in  Semibreves 
anil  Minims ;  accompanying  these  by  Wanley's 
rmnarks,  copied  from  the  Harleian  Catalogue. 
To  this  he  added  a  c<>r.<lhiry  of  his  own,  to  the 
efleot  that.  tli<Jtiij;h  the  MS.  prove?  this  species  of 
C'aiion  to  liavti  Uisuii  WbU  kiiuwn  ifi  thu  tuiddie 
of  the  15th  century,  and  probably  much  earlier, 
the  MuaiciAUS  of  that  period  were  not  sufficientlj 
learned  to  combine  it  with  good  Harmony- 
assertions  whii  h  lose  much  of  their  weight  tr-im 
the  aelf«evident  fact  that  thej  rest  up<m  infcvu- 
ation  obtained  entirely  at  eeeond*hand,  and  not 
fven  corrolioratcil  by  i  x.-imination  of  the  original 
MS.,  which  it  is  clear  that  Forkel  never  saw.^ 

The  neatt  Oennan  eritie  to  whom  it  oeenrred 
to  touch  on  the  subject  was  Ambroe,  who,  in 
volume  3  of  his  great  work,  follows  Forkel's  ex- 
ample, by  quoting  Wanley's  description,  and.  oa 
the  authiirity  of  Hawkins,  rcferriiiir  the  MS. — 
which  he  him&elf  clearly  never  saw  to  the  middle 
of  the  1 5th  century.*  It  is  indeed  auite  certain* 
that,  at  this  period  at  lea»t,  Ambros  s  knowlt^lge 
of  the  history  of  Ksi*r''»h  art  was  derived  entirely 
from  the  pa.-es  of  Hawkins  and  Burney. 

In  1865  the  subject  was  taken  up  bj  the 
Belgian  Mmnt  Octtaaamalter,  who  deaonbed  tiie 

MS.  aH  written  in  the  year  1226— or,  at  the  la*  *, 
12^0 — by  Jobn  of  Fomaete,  *a  Monk  of  the 
Abbey  of  Beadfaig.  in  Berfcdnie."  Bat  the 
statement  re.sts  entirely  on  information  derived 
from  Mr.  Chappell ;  LouaMemaker  himself  never 
havinij^  seen  the  MS.  True,  in  another  weri^* 
lie  speaku  more  iiiilependently ;  and,  in  his  own 
naiuu,  asserts  the  liuta  to  liave  beta  writu:u  by 
'the  Monk  of  Reading,'  htjore  the  year  laao. 
But  he  nowhere  telle  us  tLat  he  eiamined  tlie 
MS.  for  himself. 

In  1868,  the  arg^ument  wait  resume*!  by  Am- 
bros,  who^  in  the  fourth  volume  <if  liie  History, 
oonfiBesed  himadf  oonvinoetl  by  tlie  argumenli 
of  Coussemaker,  and  undoubtingly  refers  the  Kota 
to  the  year  1326.  But  here  again  it  is  clear 
that  the  opinion  i>^  not  hiM  own ;  and  that  he 
himself  n'"  er  faw  tlie  original  MS.* 

And  ixuw,  having  compared  the  views  entet^ 
tained  by  the  best  historians  of  the  past  ceotery 
with  those  set  forth  by  the  latest  and  most 
competent  critics  of  the  present  day,  it  remains 
only  that  we  should  place  before  our  readers  the 
nsults  of  our  own  careful  and  loiig'continue-l 
•tody  of  the  original  MS.  1  w.  a.  k.i 

i  •  .M1j  Cirtch1cllt«d.  Ninik.'  11.  iI-<-ipf>t.  im.> 

•    <,.:»i-hlchtf  <irr  JJuiik  •  Tom.  II  jii>  »T5-«T.'.    iBrcalM.  141) 

f  '  VAn  hmnoonlque  uu  ill  tl  slU  iMcIo^'  IM.  UO.  (TtrK  UUs) 
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